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NICARAGUA. 


NICiEA  OR  NICE :   The  founding  of  the 

city.—  Nicffa,  or  Nice,  in  Hithyniii,  was  founded 
by  AntiK"tni».  one  of  tiie  successors  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  received  originally  the  name 
Antigonea.  Lysimachus  changed  the  name  to 
NicjEa,  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

Capture  by  the  Goths.  See  Gothb:  A.  I). 
258-267. 

A.  D.  325.— The  First  Council.— "Constan- 
tino .  .  .  determined  to  lay  the  question  of 
Arianism  [see  Akianism]  before  an  (Ecumenical 
council.  .  .  .  The  council  met  [A.  D.  325]  at 
Nictca  —  the  '  City  of  Victory  '—  in  Bithynia,  close 
to  the  Ascunian  Lake,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  Nicomedia.  ...  It  was  an  Eastern  coun- 
cil, and,  like  the  Eastern  councils,  was  held  within 
a  measurable  distance  from  tho  seat  of  govern- 
ment. ...  Of  the  318  bishops  .  .  .  who  sub- 
scribed its  decrees,  only  eight  came  from  the 
West,  and  the  language  in  which  the  Creed  was 
compo.sed  was  Greek,  which  scarcely  admitted  of 
a  Latin  rendering.  The  words  of  the  Creed  are 
even  now  recited  by  the  Russian  Emperor  at  his 
coronation.  Its  character,  then,  is  strictly  Ori- 
cncal.  ...  Of  the  818  members  of  the  Council, 
we  are  told  by  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  historian, 
that  22  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius,  though  other 
writers  regard  the  minority  as  still  less,  some  fix- 
ing it  at  17,  others  at  15,  others  as  low  as 
18.  But  of  those  318  the  first  place  in  rank, 
though  not  the  first  in  mental  power  and  energy 
of  character,  was  accorded  to  the  aged  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
most  intellectual  diocese  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  bishops,  was  named  'Papa,' 
or  '  Pope. '  The  '  Pope  of  Rome '  was  a  phrase 
which  had  not  yet  emerged  in  history ;  but '  Pope 
of  Alexandria '  was  a  well-known  title  of  dig- 
nity."—R.  W.  Bush,  St.  Athatiasius,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  A.  P.  Stanley,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  led.  3-5. 

A.  D.  1080.— Acquired  by  the  Turks. — The 
capital  of  the  Sultan  of  Roum.  See  Turks  (Tub 
Seujuk):  a.  D.  1073-1092. 

A.  D.  1096-1097. —  Defeat  and  slaughter  of 
the  First  Crusaders.  —  Recovery  from  the 
Turks.     See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1096-1099. 

A.  D.  1204-1261. — Capital  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire.   See  Greek  Empire  of  Nic^a. 

a.  D.  1330.  —  Capture  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  See  Turks  (Ottoman):  A.  D.  1326- 
1359. 

A.  D.  1402. —  Sacked  by  Timour.    See  Ti- 

MOUR. 

« 

NICARAGUA  :  The  Name.  —  Nicaragua 
was  originally  the  nam'  of  a  native  chi'>f  who 
ruled  in  the  region  on  the  Lake  when  it  was  first 
penetrated  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Gil  Gonzalez, 
in  1522.  ' '  Upon  the  return  of  Gil  Gonzalez,  the 
name  Nicaragua  became  famou8,and  besides  being 
applied  to  the  cacique  and  his  town,  was  gradually 
given  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  the 
lake."—  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Uist.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  \,  p.  ^^,  foot-note. 

A.  D.  1502. —  Coasted  by  Columbus.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1498-1505. 

A.  D.  1821-1871. — Independence  of  Spain. — 
Brief  annexation  to  Mexico.- -Attempted  fed- 
erations and  their  failure.  Bee  Central  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1850.— The  Clayt  jn-Bulv«rer  Treaty. 
—Joint  protectorate  of  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain  over  the  proposed  inter-oceanic 

canal.- -"  The  acfjuisition  of  California  in  May, 
1H48,  by  the  triaty  of  Guadalupe-Ilidulgo,  and 
the  vast  rush  of  population,  which  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  development  of  tl)e 
gold  mines,  to  that  portion  of  the  I'acific  coast, 
made  the  opening  of  interoceanic  communication 
a  matter  of  paramount  imjjortuiice  to  the  United 
States.  In  December,  1846,  hid  ')een  ratified  a 
treaty  with  New  Granada  (which  in  1862  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Colombia)  by  which  a  right 
of  transit  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama  was  given 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  free  transit  over 
the  isthmus  '  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea ' 
guaranteetl  by  both  of  the  contracting  powers. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  treaty  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company,  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  supplied  by  capital  from  the 
United  States,  was  organized  in  1850  and  put  in 
operation  in  1855.  In  1849,  before,  therefore, 
this  company  had  taken  shape,  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for 
the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  from  Greytown  (San 
Jua:i),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
by  way  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Greytown, 
however,  was  then  virtually  occupied  by  British 
settlers,  mostly  from  Jamaica,  and  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
eastern  terminus  of  such  a  canal  was  concerned, 
was  held,  so  it  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain, 
by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  over  whom  Great 
Britain  claimed  to  exercise  a  protectorate.  That 
t'le  Mosquito  Indiatis  had  no  such  settled  terri- 
torial site;  that,  if  they  had.  Great  Britain  had 
no  such  protectorate  or  sovereignty  over  them  as 
anthorized  her  to  exercise  dominion  over  their 
soil,  even  if  they  had  any,  are  positions  which 
.  .  .  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  aftirmed. 
But  the  fact  that  the  pretension  was  set  up  by 
Great  Britain,  and  that,  though  it  were  baseless, 
any  attempt  to  force  a  canal  through  the  Mos- 
quito country  might  precipitate  a  war,  induced 
Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Taylor,  to  ask  through  Sir 
H.  L.  Bulwer,  British  minister  at  Washington, 
the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  (Lord 
Palmerston  being  then  foreign  secretary)  to 
withdraw  the  British  pretensions  to  the  coast  so 
as  to  permit  the  construction  of  the  canal  under 
the  joint  ouspices  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Nicaragua.  This  \\\e  British  Government  de- 
clined to  do,  but  agreed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for 
a  joint  protectorate  over  the  proposed  canal." 
This  treatj,  which  was  signed  at  Washington 
April  19,  .850,  and  of  which  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged  >  ;i  the  4th  of  July  following,  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.  Its  language  in  the  first  article  is  that 
"the  Governments  of  the  Uniied  States  and  of 
Great  Britain  hereby  declare  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  ever  obte.in  or  maintain  for 
itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship- 
caniil;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the 
sarie,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America ;  nor 
will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which 
either  affords,  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance 
which  either  has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any 
state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
maintJiining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occu- 
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nyJng,  fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nlcftragua,  Costa 
Ulca,  till-  Mosquito  coast,  or  uny  part  of  Central 
America,  or  of  osfiiiniing  or  exercising  dominion 
over  tlio  same;  nor  will  the  Uuitecl  Htatcs  or 
(Jrcat  Britain  take  advantage  of  any  intimacy, 
or  us<!  any  alliance,  connection,  or  influence  that 
cither  may  possess,  with  any  State  or  Glovern- 
mcnt  through  wliosc  territory  the  said  canal  may 
pass,  for  tile  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to 
commerco  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal 
which  shall  not  he  offered  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other."  Since  the 
execution  of  this  treaty  there  have  been  repeated 
controversies  between  the  two  governments  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  its  principal 
clauses.  Great  Britain  havinjj  maintained  her 
dominion  over  the  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  it 
has  been  claimed  by  the  United  States  that  the 
treaty  is  void,  or  has  become  voidable  at  the 
option  of  the  United  States,  on  the  grounds  (in 
the  language  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Freling- 
huvsen,  Secretary  of  State,  dated  July  19,  1884) 
' '  first,  that  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  hav- 
ing failed,  its  object  never  having  ?3een  accom- 
plished, the  United  States  did  not  receive  that 
for  which  they  covenanted;  and,  second,  that 
Great  Britain  has  persistently  violated  her  agree- 
ment not  to  colonize  the  Central  American  coast. " 
— P.  Wharton,  Digest  of  the  International  Law 
of  the  U.  8.,  eh.  6,  sect.  150/  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the 
U.  S.  and  other  Powers  {ed.  o/1889),  p.  440. 

A.  D.  i8ss-i86o,— The  invasion  of  Walker 
and  his  Filibusters. — "Its  geographical  situa- 
tion gave  .  .  .  importance  to  Nicaragua.  It 
contains  a  great  lake,  which  is  approached  from 
the  Atlantic  by  the  river  San  Juan;  and  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake  there  are  only  20  miles  to 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Cortes  there  have  been  projects  for  connecting 
the  two  oceans  through  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
.  .  .  Hence  Nicaragua  has  always  been  thought 
of  great  importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
political  struggles  of  the  state,  ever  since  the 
failure  of  the  confederation,  had  sunk  into  a 
petty  rivalry  between  the  two  towns  of  Leon  and 
Granada.  Leon  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  important  town  in  Central  America  to 
raise  the  cry  of  independence  in  1815,  and  it  had 
always  maintained  the  liberal  character  which 
this  disclosed.  Castellon,  the  leader  of  the 
Radical  party,  of  which  Leon  was  the  seat, 
called  in  to  help  him  an  American  named  Wil- 
liam Walker.  Walker,  who  was  born  in  1824, 
was  a  young  roving  American  who  had  gone 
during  the  gold  rush  of  1850  to  California,  and 
become  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  San  Francisco. 
In  those  days  it  was  supposed  in  the  United 
States  that  the  time  for  engulfing  the  whole  of 
Spanish  America  had  come.  Lopez  had  already 
made  his  descent  on  Cuba;  and  Walker,  in  July, 
1853,  had  organized  a  band  of  filibusters  for  the 
concjuest  of  Sonora,  and  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  had  been  left  to  Mexico  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  This  wild  expe- 
dition .  .  .  was  a  total  failure;  but  when  Walker 
came  back  to  his  newspapers  after  an  absence  of 
seven  months,  he  found  himself  a  hero.  His 
fame,  as  we  see,  had  reached  Central  America ; 
and  he  at  once  accepted  Castellon's  offer.  lu 
1856,  having  collected  a  band  of  70  adventurers 


in  Californip,,  ho  landed  In  the  country,  captured 
the  town  of  Granada,  and,  aided  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  American  consul,  procured  his  own  ap- 
pointment as  GeneralinCidef  of  the  Nicaraguan 
armj'.  Walker  was  now  master  of  the  place: 
and  his  own  provisional  President,  Rivas,  having 
turned  against  him,  he  displaced  him,  and  in 
1850  became  President  hiiii-elf.  He  remained 
master  of  Nicaragua  for  nearly  two  years,  levy- 
ing arbitrary  customs  on  the  traffic  of  the  lake, 
and  forming  plans  for  a  great  military  state  to 
be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Spanish  America. 
One  of  Walker's  first  objects  was  to  seize  the 
famous  gold-mines  of  Chontales,  and  the  sudden 
discovery  that  the  entire  sierra  of  America  is  a 
gold-bearing  region  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
his  extraordinary  enterprise.  Having  assured 
himself  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  he  now  re- 
solved to  keep  it  for  himself,  and  this  proved  in 
the  end  to  be  his  ruin.  The  statesmen  of  the 
Unit(!d  States,  who  had  at  first  supposed  that  he 
would  cede  them  the  territory,  now  withdrew 
their  support  from  him:  he  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  rose  in  arms  against  him,  and 
Walker  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  filibustering  party,  at  Rivas  in  1857. 
Walker,  still  claiming  to  be  President  of  Nicara-* 
gua,  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  collected  a 
second  band  of  filibusters,  at  the  head  of  whom 
he  again  landed  near  the  San  Juan  river  towards 
the  end  of  the  year :  this  time  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  back  home  by  the  American  commodore. 
His  third  and  last  expedition,  in  1860,  was  di- 
rected against  Honduras,  where  he  hoped  to 
meet  with  a  good  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
liiberal  party.  Instead  of  this  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  of  Guardiola,  by  whom  he 
was  tried  as  a  pirate  and  shot,  September  12, 
1860." — E.  J.  Payne,  Ilist.  of  European  Colonies, 
ch.  21,  seet.^. — "  Though  he  never  evinced  much 
military  or  other  capacity.  Walker,  so  long  as 
he  acted  under  color  of  autliorlty  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  faction  he  patronized,  was  generally  suc- 
cessful against  the  pitiful  rabble  styled  soldiers 
by  whom  his  progress  was  resisted.  .  .  .  But  his 
very  successes  proved  the  ruin  of  the  faction  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself,  by  exciting  the 
natural  je>  'ousy  and  alarm  of  the  natives  who 
mainly  composed  it ;  and  his  assumption  ...  of 
the  title  of  President  of  Nicaragua,  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  reestablishing  Slavery  in  that 
country,  exposed  his  purpose  and  insured  his 
downfall.  As  if  madly  bent  on  ruin,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  confiscate  the  steimboats  and  other 
property  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit  Company, 
thereby  arresting  all  American  travel  to  and 
from  California  through  that  country,  and  cut- 
ting himself  off  fiom  all  hope  of  further  re- 
cruiting his  forces  from  the  throngs  of  sanguine 
or  of  baffled  gold-seekers,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  attracted  to  his  standard.  Yet  he 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  about  two 
years. " — H.  Greeley,  Tlie  American  Conflict,  v.  1, 
ch.  19. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  ths  Pacific 
States,  V.  3,  ch.  16-17.— J.  J.  Roche,  The  Story  of 
the  Filibusters,  ch.  5-18. 


NICE  (NIC.£A),  Asia  Minor.    See  NiciBA. 

NICE  (NIZZA),  France:  A.  D.  1388.— Ac- 
quisition by  the  House  of  Savoy.  S«e  Satot: 
11-15TH  Centuhiks.     -—    r^- -    - 
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A.  D.  1542.— Siege  by  French  and  Turks.— 
C.ipture  of  the  town.— Successful  resistance 
of  the  citadel.     See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1533-1547. 

A.  D.  179a.— Annexation  to  the  French  Re- 
public. See  Fhanck:  A.  1).  1702  (Septkmbku 
— Dkckmheu). 

A.  D.  i860.— Cession  to  France.  See  Italy: 
A    D'.  1859-1861. 

NICEPHORUS  1.,  Emperor  in  the  Eiist 

(Byzantine  or  Greek),  A.   V.   802-811 Ni- 

cephorus  II.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine 
or  Greek),  yfSU-liOl) Nicephorus  III.,  Em- 
peror in  the  East  (Byzantine  or  Greek),  1078- 
1081. 

NICHOLAS,  Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1825- 
1855 Nicholas  I.,  Pov^e,  858-867 Nicho- 
las   II.,    Pope,   1058-1061 Nicholas    III., 

Pope,  1277-1280 Nicholas  IV.,  Pope,  1288- 

1292 Nicholas   V.,    Pope,    1447-1455 

Nicholas  Swendson,  King  of  Denmark,  1103- 
1134. 

NICIAS  (NIKIAS),  and  the  Siege  of  Syra- 
cuse.   See  SvKACUBK:  B.  C.  415-413. 

NICIAS  (NIKIAS),  The  Peace  of.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  424-421. 

NICOLET,  Jean,  Explorations  of.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1634-1673. 

NICOMEDIA  :  A.  D.  258.— Capture  by  the 
Goths.     See  Uothb:  A.  D.  258-267. 
A.  D.  292-305. — The  court  of  Diocletian. — 

"To  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  the  ambition 
...  of  Diocletian,  who  employed  his  leisuie, 
and  the  wculth  of  the  east,  in  the  embellishment 
of  Nicomedla,  a  city  placed  on  the  verge  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  almost  at  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  By  the 
taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  a  degree  of  magniticence  which  might 
appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of  ages,  and 
became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  in  extent  or  pjopulousness.  .  .  .  Till 
Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  lioman  Emjfire,  ch.  13. — See  Rohb: 
A.  D.  284-305. 

A.  D.  1326. —  Capture  by  the  Turks. —  See 
T0BK8  (Ottoman):  A.  D.  1326-1359. 

NICOPOLIS. — Augustus  gave  this  name  to 
a  city  which  he  founded,  B.  C.  31,  ia  commem- 
oration of  the  victory  at  Actium,  on  the  site  of 
the  camp  which  his  army  occupied. — C.  Meri- 
vale.  Hist,  of  the  liomans,  ch.  28. 
♦ 

NICOPOLIS,  Armenia,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  66). 
— The  decisive  battle  in  which  Pompeius  defeated 
Mithridates  and  ended  the  long  Mithridatic  wars 
was  fought,  B.  C.  66,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  at  a 

Slace  near  which  Pompeius  founded  a  city  called 
[icopolis,  tlie  site  of  which  is  uncertain. — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  lioman  Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  8. 
Battle  of  (B.  C.  48).    See  Rome:  B.  C.  47-46. 

♦ 

NICOPOLIS,  Bulgaria,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 
1396).  See  Turks  (The  Ottoman):  A.  D.  1389 
-1403. 

NICOSIA :  Taken  and  sacked  by  the  Turks 
<I570).    See  Turks:  A.  D.  1566-1571. 


NIEUPORT,  Battle  of  (i6oo).  See  Nkther- 
LANiw:    A.  1).  lMM-1609. 

NIGER  COMPANY,  The  Royal.    See  Af- 
rica:   A.  D.  1884-1801. 

NIHILISM.— NIHILISTS.--  "  In  Tiltomi- 
rov's  work  on  Russia  seven  or  eight  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
the  t;xpress1ou8  '  nihilism '  and  '  nihilist. '  Never- 
theless .  .  .  they  are  emplovcd  universally,  and 
all  the  world  understands  what  is  meant  by  them 
in  an  approximuJo  and  relative  way.  .  .  .  It  was  a 
novelist  who  flr.t  baptized  the  pnrty  who  called 
themselves  at  that  time  'new  men.'  It  was 
Ivan  Turguenief,  who  by  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  characters  in  his  celebrated  novel,  '  Fathers 
and  Sons,'  gave  the  yourg  generation  the  name 
of  nihilists.  But  it  was  not  of  his  coinage; 
Royer-Collard  first  stamped  it ;  Victor  Hugo  had 
already  said  that  the  negation  of  the  infinite  led 
directly  to  nihilism,  and  Joseph  Lemaistro  had 
sjioken  of  the  nihilism,  more  or  less  sincere,  of 
the  contemporary  generations;  but  it  was  re- 
sorved  for  the  author  of  '  Virgin  Soil '  to  bring  to 
liglit  and  make  famous  this  word,  which  after 
making  a  great  stir  in  his  own  country  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  was  an  epoch  of  hard  oppression. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Decembrists  broke  out,  and  this  sudden  rev- 
elation of  the  revolutionary  spirit  steeled  the 
already  inflexible  soul  of  the  Czar.  Nicholas, 
although  fond  of  letters  and  an  assiduous  reader 
of  Homer,  was  disposed  to  throttle  his  enemies, 
and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pluck  out  the 
brains  of  Russia ;  he  was  very  near  suppressing 
all  the  universities  and  schools,  and  inaugurating 
a  voluntary  retrocession  to  Asiatic  barbarism. 
He  did  mutilate  and  reduce  the  instr-'ction,  he 
suppressed  the  chair  of  European  political  laws, 
and  after  the  events  of  1848  in  France  he  seri- 
ously considered  the  idea  of  closing  his  frontiers 
with  a  cordon  of  troops  to  beat  back  foreign 
liberalism  like  the  cholera  or  the  plague.  .  .  . 
However,  it  was  under  his  sceptre,  under  his 
systematic  oppression,  that,  by  confession  of  the 
great  revolutionary  statesman  Herzen,  Russian 
thought  developed  as  never  before;  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  intelligtace,  which  this  verv 
statesman  calls  a  tragic  event,  was  accomplished, 
and  a  national  literature  was  brought  to  light 
and  began  to  flourish.  When  Alexander  II.  suc- 
cetded  to  the  throne,  when  the  bonds  of  despot- 
ism were  loosened  and  the  blockade  with  which 
Nicholas  vainly  tried  to  isolate  his  empire  was 
raised,  the  field  was  ready  for  the  intellectual 
and  political  strife.  .  .  .  Before  explaining  how 
nihilism  is  the  outcome  of  intelligence,  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  intelligence  in 
Russia.  It  means  a  class  composed  of  all  those, 
of  whatever  profession  or  estate,  who  have  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  intellectual  life,  and 
contribute  in  every  way  toward  it.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  such  a  class  is  to  be  found  in 
every  country;  but  there  is  this  difference, — in 
other  countries  the  class  is  not  a  unit ;  there  are 
factions,  or  a  large  number  of  its  members  shun 
political  and  social  discussion  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  world  of  art,  while 
in  Russia  the  intelligence  means  a  common 
cause,  a  homogeneous  spirit,  subversive  and 
revolutionary  withal.  .  .  .  Whence  came  the 
revolutionary  element  in  Russia?  From  the 
Occident,    from    France,    from    the    negative, 
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matoriallHt,  srnmmliMt  pliiloHopliy  of  tlio  Kncydo- 
pii-diii,  iiiiportcd  iiild  UiiHHiii  liy  (')ttli(Tim-  II. ; 
iind  liitiT  from  (itrnmny,  frr)rn  KiinliHin  mid 
Hc^MliaiiiHin,  iinltlbcd  by  Kiiasiun  yoiitli  ixt  the 
(Jcriimn  i.nivcrsiticH,  mid  wliich  tlicy  diffuw-d 
tliroii^lhdit  tlii'lr  own  country  witli  cliiir.ictiriHJc 
Htliiv  Inipctnimitv.  By  '  run!  Kt-uson'and  trau- 
gcendciital  idfulHm,  llcr/cn  and  ISakuninc,  the 
flrttt  apostl.'s  of  nihillHm,  wtri;  insi)ircd.  But  the 
idius  liioii^ht  froMi  Europe  U>  UuMsia  soon  allieci 
llicnihclvcH  with  an  indif^euoiis  or  poshililv  an 
Oriental  eh-nient;  nar.ely,  a  gort  of  (juielist 
fatalism,  whicii  leads  to  the  daritest  and  most 
despairing  pesHimism.  On  tlie  whole,  nihilism 
is  rather  a  i)hilosophical  roneeptlon  of  the  sum 
of  life  than  a  purely  demoeratlc  and  revolution- 
ary movement.  .  .  .  Nihilism  had  no  political 
color  about  it  at  the  beginning.  During  thi; 
decade  l)etween  1800  and  1870  the  youth  of 
Kuwiiu  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  fevti  for  nega- 
tion, a  tierce  antipathy  toward  everything  that 
was, —  authorities,  institutions,  customary  ideas, 
and  old-fashioned  dogmas.  In  Turguenief's 
novel,  '  Fathers  and  Sons,'  we  meet  with  Baza- 
rof,  a  froward,  ill-mannered,  intolemble  fellow, 
who  rejiresents  this  type.  After  1871  the  echo 
of  the  Paris  CJommune  and  emissaries  of  the  In- 
ternationals cr.)ssed  the  frontier,  and  the  nihilists 
began  to  bestir  themscl/es,  to  meet  together 
clandestinely,  and  to  send  out  propaganda. 
Hcven  years  later  thej'  organized  an  efa  of  terror, 
assassination,  and  explosions.  Thus  three  phases 
have  followed  upon  one  another,  —  thought, 
word,  and  deed, —  along  that  road  which  is  never 
so  long  as  it  looks,  the  road  that  leads  from  the 
word  to  the  act,  from  Utopia  to  crime.  And  J'et 
nihilism  never  became  a  political  party  as  we 
understand  the  term.  It  has  no  defined  creed  or 
oftlcial  programme.  The  fulness  of  its  despair 
embraces  all  negatives  and  all  acute  revolution- 
ary forms.  Anarchists,  federalists,  cautonalists, 
covenanters,  terrorists,  all  who  are  unanimous 
in  a  desire  to  sweep  away  the  present  order,  are 

grouped  under  the  ensign  of  nihil."— E.  P. 
azan,  Itunma,  its  People  and  its  lAterature,  bk. 
2,  ch.  1-2.  —  "Out  of  Russia,  an  already  extended 
list  of  revolutionary  spirits  in  this  land  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  kept  curiosity  on  the 
alert.  We  call  them  Nihilists, —  of  which  the 
Russian  pronxmciation  is  neegilist,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  obsolete.  Confined  to  the  terrorist 
group  in  Europe,  the  number  of  tJ'ese  persons  is 
certainly  very  small.  Perhaps,  as  is  thought  in 
Russia,  there  are  500  in  all,  vho  busy  themselves, 
even  if  reluctantly,  with  thoughts  of  resorting  to 
bombs  and  murderous  weapons  to  inspire  terror. 
But  it  is  not  exactly  this  group  that  is  meant 
when  we  speak  of  that  nihilistic  force  in  society 
which  extends  everywhere,  into  all  circles,  and 
finds  support  and  strongholds  at  widely  spnjad 
points.  It  is  iuileed  not  very  dilTerent  from 
what  elsewhere  in  Europe  is  regarded  as  culture, 
advanced  culture:  the  profound  scepticism  in 
regard  to  our  existing  institutions  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  what  we  call  royal  prerogative,  church, 
marriage,  property. "— Georg  Brandes,  Impres- 
Hions  of  Rama,  ch.  4.—"  The  genuine  Nihilism 
was  a  philosophical  and  literary  movement, 
which  flourished  in  the  first  decade  after  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Serfs,  that  is  to  say,  between 
18«0  and  1870.  It  is  now  [1883]  absolutely  ex- 
tinct, and  only  a  few  traces  are  left  of  it,  which 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  .  .  .  Nihilism  was  a 


struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  intelligence 
from  every  kind  of  dependence,  and  it  ad- 
vanced fide  by  side  with  that  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  from  serfdom.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  Nihilism,  properly  so- 
called,  vaj  absoluto  individualism.  It  was  the 
negation,  in  the  name  of  individual  liberty,  of 
all  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  indiW(iual 
bv  society,  by  family  life,  and  by  religion. 
>}ihilismwa8  a  passionate  and  powerful  reaction, 
not  against  political  despotism,  but  against  the 
moral  despotism  that  weighs  upon  the  private 
itnd  inner  life  of  the  individual.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  predecessors,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  davs,  introduced  into  this  highly  pacific 
struggle  the  same  spirit  of  rebellion  and  almost 
the  same  fanaticism  that  characterises  the  present 
niovennnt."  —  Slepniak,  Underground  liuatia, 
introd. 

Ai,st»iN:  The  same,  The  Rvtainn  Storm- Cloud. 
— L.  Tikhomirov,  liuma,  Political  and  Social, 
Ilk.  0-7  (r.  2).— E.  Noble,  The  Human  Jievolt.— 
A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  The  Empire  of  the  Tmrg, 
pt.  \,bk.  3,c/t.  4.— See,  also,  Russia:  A.  D.  1870- 
1881 ;  and  Anauciiists. 

NIKA     SEDITION,    The.      See    Circub, 

i''ACTIOSS  OF  TUB  ROMAN. 

NIKIAS.     SeeNiciAS. 
NILE,  Naval  Battle  of  the.    See  France: 
A.  D.  1798  (May— August), 

NIMEGUEN:  Origin.    See  Batavians. 
A.  D.  1591.— Siege  and  capture  by  Prince 
Maurice.    See  Netukulands:  A.  D.  1588-1593. 

NIMEGUEN,  The  Peace  of  (1678-1679).— 
The  war  which  Louis  XIV.  bcgau  in  1072  by  at- 
tacking Holland,  with  the  cooperation  of  his 
English  pensioner,  Charles  II.,  and  which  roused 
against  him  a  defensive  coalition  of  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  with  the  Dutch  (see  Neth- 
kui.andb:  a.  I).  1072-1074,  and  1074-1078),  was 
ended  by  a  series  of  treaties  negotiated  at  Nime- 
guen  in  1078  and  1079.  The  first  of  these  treaties, 
signed  August  10,  1078,  was  between  France  and 
Holland.  "  France  and  Holland  kept  what  was 
in  their  possession,  except  Maestricht  and  its  de- 
l)endencies  which  were  restored  to  Holland. 
Fmnce  therefore  kept  her  conquests  in  Senegal 
and  Guiana.  This  was  all  the  territory  lost  by 
Holland  in  the  terrible  war  which  had  almost 
annihilated  her.  The  United  Provinces  pledged 
themselves  to  neutrality  in  the  war  which  might 
continue  between  France  and  the  other  powers, 
and  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  after  the 
latter  should  have  signed  the  peace.  France  in- 
cluded Sweden  in  the  treaty ;  Holland  included 
in  it  Spain  and  the  other  allies  who  should  make 
peace  within  six  weeks  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  To  the  treaty  of  peace  was  an- 
nexed a  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  for 
twenty-five  years." — H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Fmnce: 
Age  of  Louis  XIV.  (trans,  hy  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  1, 
ch.  0. —  The  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was 
.signed  September  17.  France  gave  back,  in  the 
Spanisli  Netherlands  and  elsewhere,  "  Charleroi, 
Binch,  Ath,  Oudenarde,  and  Courtrai,  which  she 
hud  gained  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  the 
town  and  duchy  of  Limburg,  all  the  country  be- 
yond the  Meuse,  Ghent,  Rodenhus,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Waes,  Leuze,  and  St.  Ghislain,  with 
Puycerda  in  Catalonia,  these  having  been  taken 
since  that    poace.     But    she    retained  Franche 
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Cointfi,  with  the  towns  of  Vnlonci»'»nnrs,  Bou- 
chiiin,  Condt',  Cumbriii  nnd  fho  CiiinlireBiH,  Aire, 
St.  Oiner,  Ypres,  Wcrwick,  Wurrietoii,  Popcr 
ingo,  Uiiillt'ul,  (,')i88el,  niiviit,  iiixt  Muiil)ciig(>. 
...  On  Febnitirv  2,  1070,  peace  was  (leilnred 
helween  LouIh,  the  Kmpeior,  and  tiic  Kn.itire. 
Louis  ffiivii  baek  I'iiilippsbiirg,  retaining  Frei 
biirff  wltl.  tbe  desired  liberty  of  i)aHHa^ce  aero."- 
tlio  Itlune  to  Breiwicli ;  in  all  other  respeets  tiit; 
Treaty  of  MuuHtcr,  of  Oetober  24,  1048,  was  re 
established.  .  .  .  The  treaty  then  dealt  with  tlie 
Duke  of  liorrainc.  To  his  restitution  Louis  v 
ne.ved  eoiiditions  which  rendered  Lorraine  little 
more  than  a  French  province  Not  only  was 
Namy  to  become  Fr'tiHt,  '>i/t,  iuconforru  ty  with 
the  treaty  of  1001,  Louis  was  to  have  possession 
of  fo'.r  large  roads  traversing  the  country,  with 
naif  a  league's  breadth  of  tciTitory  throughout 
their  length,  an(l  the  places  contained  therein. 
...  To  these  conditions  the  Duke  refu.sed  to 
Bubscribc,  preferring  continual  exile  until  tlu; 
Peace  of  Uvs  vick  in  1097,  when  at  length  his 
Hon  regained  tlkc  ancestral  estates."  Treaties  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Sweden,  between  Bran- 
denburg tind  France  and  Sweden,  between 
Denmark  and  the  same,  and  between  Sweden, 
Spain  and  Holland,  were  successively  concluded 
during  tlie  year  1079.  "The  effect  of  the  Peace 
of  Nimwegen  was,  .  .  .  speaking  generally,  to 
reaffirm  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  But  ...  it 
did  not,  like  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  close  for  any 
lengtii  of  time  the  sources  of  strife." — O.  Airy, 
T/ie  English  liestoration  and  Louis  XIV^.,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Memoirs,  pt.  2 
( WorfM,  V.  2). 

NINE  WAYS.  The.  See  Amphipous;  also, 
Athkns:  B.  C.  400-454. 

NINETY-FIVE  THESES  OF  LUTHER, 
The.     See  Papacy:  A.  1).  1517. 

NINETY-TWO,  The.  Sec  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1707-1708. 

NINEVEH.—"  In  or  about  the  year  before 
Christ  000,  Nineveh,  the  great  city,  was  de- 
stroyed. For  many  hundred  years  had  she  stood 
in  arrogant  splendor,  lier  palaces  towering  above 
the  Tigris  and  mirrored  in  its  swift  waters; 
army  after  army  had  gone  forth  from  her  gates 
and  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  conquered 
countries ;  her  monarchs  had  ridden  to  the  high 

Elace  of  sacriflce  in  chariots  drawn  by  captive 
iugs.  But  her  time  came  at  last.  The  nations 
assembled  and  encompassed  her  around  [the 
Medes  and  the  Babylonians,  with  their  lesser 
allies].  Popular  tradition  tells  how  over  two  years 
lasted  the  siege ;  how  the  ver}'  river  rose  ancl  bat- 
tered her  walls ;  till  one  day  a  vast  flame  rose  up 
to  heaven ;  how  the  last  of  a  mighty  line  of  kings, 
too  proud  to  surrender,  thus  saved  himself,  his 
treasures  and  his  capital  from  the  shame  of 
bondage.  Nevjr  was  city  to  rise  again  where 
Nineveh  had  been. "  The  very  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  Nineveh  was  lost  so  soon  that,  two 
centuries  later,  when  Xenophon  passed  the 
ruins,  with  his  Ten  Thousand  retreating  Greeks, 
be  reported  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  deserted 
city  of  the  Medes  and  called  it  Larissu.  Twenty- 
four  centuries  went  by,  and  the  winds  and  the 
rains,  in  their  slow  fashion,  covered  the  bricks 
and  stones  of  the  desolated  Assyrian  capital 
with  a  shapeless  mound  of  earth.  Then  came 
the  searching  modern  scholar  and  explorer,  and 
began  to  excavate  the  mound,  to  see  what  lay 
beneath  it.    First  the  French  Consul,  Botta,  in 


1842;  then  the  Englishman  Layard,  in  184.'!; 
then  (he  later  Kngllsh  scholar,  George  Hinilh, 
and  others;  until  buried  Nineveh  has  been  in 
great  part  brought  to  light.  Not  oidy  the  im- 
p(-riHlin))le  monuments  of  its  s|)leiidid  art  have 
f)e«n  exposed,  but  a  veritable  library  of  its  litera- 
ti.;.;, uritton  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  clay, 
has  been  found  and  read.  Tliedmcovcriesof  the 
past  haifcentury,  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  under 
the  mound  calli'd  Koyun,jik,  and  elscwliere  in 
otbrr  similarly-buried  cities  of  ancient  Baby- 
l(>nia  and  Assyria,  may  reasonably  be  called  tho 
most  extraordinary  additions  to  human  knowl- 
edge which  our  age  has  acciuired.  —  Z.  A.  llago- 
zin,  htory  of  ChakUa,  introti,  rh.  l-'t. 

A1.K01N:  A.  H.  Layard,  Jsinevih  nnd  its  lie- 
mains;  and  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of 
Aineirh  and  liabj/lon. — G.  Smith,  Assyrian.  Dis- 
coteries. — See,  also,  Assyria;  and  LnmAiuKS, 
Anciknt. 

NINEVEH,  Batlie  of  (A.  D.  627).  See 
Pehsia:  a.  I).  220-027. 

NINFEO,  Treaty  of.  Sec  Genoa:  A.  D. 
1201-1299. 

NINIQUiqUILAS,  The.  See  A.meuican 
AnoHKiiNEH:  I'ampah  Tiuheh. 

NIPAL,  OR  NEPAUL:  English  war  with 
the  Ghorkas.    See  India:  A.  1).  180.5-1810. 

NIPMUCKS,  OR  NIPNETS,  The.  See 
Ameuican  AnouiuiNEs:  AuioNQtJiAN  Family; 
also.  New  Eni  land:  A.  I).  1074-1075,  1075,  and 
lOT'l  10/8  KI^  '-  Philip's  Wah. 

NTSiEAN  PLAINS,  The.— The  famous 
ho.senaatvrjs  of  the  ancient  Medes.  "Most 
probatjly  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  mod- 
I  /n  plaits  of  Khawah  and  Alishtar,  between 
liehistunand  Khorramabad,  which  arc  even  now 
consideretl  to  afford  the  best  summer  pa.sturage 
in  Persia.  .  .  .  The  proper  Nisiea  is  the  district 
of  Nishapur  in  Kliorasan,  whence  it  is  probable 
thut  the  famous  breed  of  horses  was  originally 
brought." — G.  Rawlinson,  t\ce  Great  Mon- 
archies: Media,  ch.  1,  %cith  foot-note. 

NISCHANDYIS.     See  Sublime  Porte. 

NISHAPOOR:  Destruction  by  the  Mon- 
gols (1221).    See  Khorassan  :  A.  1).  1220-1221. 

NISIB,  Battle  of  (1839).  See  Tckks:  A.  D. 
1831-1840. 

NISIBIS,  Sieges  of  (A.  D.  338-350).  See 
Persia:   A.  D.  220-027. 

NISIBIS,  Theological  School  of.  See  Nes- 
torians. 

♦ 

NISMES:  Origin.     See  Yolc.*:. 

A.  D.  752-759. — Recovery  from  the  Moslems. 
See  Mauo.metan  (JoNquEST:  A.  D.  752-759. 
♦ 

NISSA,  Siege  and  battle  (1689-1690).  See 
IIunoary:   A.  D.  1083-1099. 

NITIOBRIGES,  The.— These  were  a  tribe 
in  ancient  Gaul  whose  capital  city  was  Aginnum, 
the  modern  town  of  Agen  on  the  Garonne. — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  17. 

NIVELLE,  Battle  of  the  (1813).  See  Spain:, 
A.  D.  1812-1814. 

NIVQSE,  The  month.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (OcToiJER)  The  new  republican  calen- 
dar. 

NIZAM. — Nizam's  dominions.  See  India. 
A.  D.  1002-1748. 

NIZZA.    See  Nice. 

NO.— NO  .AMON.    See  Thebes,  Egypt. 

NO  MAN'S  LAND,  Africa.    See  Griquas.. 
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NO  MAN'S  LAND,  England.— In  the  open 
or  conuiKiii  liclii  system  which  prevailed  in  early 
England,  Uk!  llthls  were  divided  into  long,  nar- 
row strips,  wherever  praetieable.  In  sonic  cases, 
"little  odds  and  ends  of  unused  land  remained, 
which  from  lime  immemorial  were  called  'no 
man's  land,'  or  'any  one's  land,'  or  'Jack's  land,' 
as  the  ease  might  Im!."— F.  Seebobm,  Eng.  Vil- 
lage ('oiiimiinity,  eh.  1. 

NO    POPERY    RIOTS,   The.     See    Enq 
LAND:    A.  1).  1778-1780. 

NOBLES,  Roman :  Origin  of  the  term. — 
"When  Livy  in  his  first  si.\  book.s  write"^^  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Palres  or  Patricians  and 
the  Plebs  about  the  Public  Land,  he  sometimes 
designates  the  Patricians  by  the  name  Nobiles, 
which  we  have  in  the  form  Nobles.  A  Nobilis  is 
a  man  who  is  known.  A  man  who  is  not  known 
is  Ignobilis,  a  nobody.  In  the  later  Uepublic  a 
Plebeian  who  attained  to  a  curule  oflice  elevated 
his  family  to  a  rank  of  honour,  to  a  nobility, 
not  acknowledged  by  any  law,  but  by  usage. 
.  .  .  The  Patricians  were  a  nobility  of  antient 
date.  .  .  .  The  Patrician  nobility  was  therefore 
lr.''ependent  of  all  office,  but  the  new  Nobility 
an,;  their  Jus  Imagiuum  originated  in  some 
Plebeian  who  first  of  his  family  attained  a  curule 
office.  .  .  .  The  true  conclusion  is  that  Livy  in 
bis  first  six  books  uses  the  word  Nobiles  im- 
properly, for  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  name 
was  given  to  the  Patres  before  the  consulship  of 
L.  Sextius." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  tfie  liomaii  Ile- 
vuhlic,  V.  1.  ch.  11. — See,  also,  Rome:   B.  C.  140. 

NOETIANS  AND  SABELLIANS.- "  At 
the  head  of  those  in  this  century  [the  iJd]  who 
explained  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
Sou,  and  holy  Spirit,  by  the  precepts  of  reason, 
stands  NoCtus  of  Smyrna;  a  man  little  known, 
but  who  is  reported  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
cast  out  of  the  church  by  presbyters  (of  whom 
no  account  is  given),  to  have  opened  a  school, 
and  to  have  formed  a  sect.  It  is  stated  that, 
being  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  how  that 
God,  who  is  so  often  in  Scripture  declared  to  be 
one  and  undivided,  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
manifold,  NoCtus  concluded  that  the  undivided 
Father  of  all  things  united  himself  with  the  man 
Christ,  was  born  in  him,  and  in  him  suffered  and 
died.  On  account  of  this  doctrine  his  followers 
were  called  Patripassians.  .  .  .  After  the  middle 
of  this  century,  Sabcllius,  an  African  bishop,  or 
presbyter,  of  f  tolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Penta- 
politau  province  of  Libya  Cyrenaica,  attempted 
to  reconcile,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  NoBtus,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature."  Sabellius  as- 
sumed "that  only  an  energy  or  virtue,  emitted 
from  the  Father  of  all,  or,  if  you  choose,  a  parti- 
cle of  the  person  or  nature  of  the  Fatner,  beciime 
united  with  the  man  Christ.  And  such  a  virtue 
or  particle  of  the  Father,  he  also  supposed,  con- 
stituted the  holy  Spirit." — J.  L.  von  Mosheim, 
Uxstorieal  Commeiitanes,  M  e*,itury,.8ect».  S2-'S'S. 

NOFELS,  OR  NAEFELS,  Battle  of  (1388). 

See  SwiTZEKi.ANi):  A.  D.  1386-1388 Battle 

of  (1799).    SeeFKANCK:  A.  D.  1799  (August— 
Deckmuer). 

NOLA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  88).  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  90-88. 

NOMBRE  DE  DIOS  :  Surprised  and  plun- 
dered by  Drake  (1572;.  See  Amkbica:  A.  D. 
1672-1580. 


NOMEN         AGNOMEN,    PRiENOMEN. 

See  Genb. 

NOMES.-  '  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  districts  iii  which  Egypt  was  divided  from 
very  iinciciit  times. 

NOMOPHYLAKES.— In  ancient  Atliec  ,, 
under  the  constitution  introduced  by  Perick-s, 
seven  magistrates  called  Nomophylakes,  or 
"Law-Guardiar"  "sat  alongside  of  the  Pro- 
Cdri,  or  presidents,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
public  assciably,  and  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  interposing  whenever  any  step  was  taken  or 
any  proposition  made  contrary  to  the  existing 
laws.  They  were  also  empowered  to  constrain 
the  magistrates  to  act  according  to  law." — G. 
Grotc,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  46. 

NOMOTHETiE,  The.— A  legislative  com 
mission,  elected  and  deputed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  in  ancient  Athens,  to 
amend  existing  laws  or  enact  new  ones. — G.  F. 
Schiimann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3, 
ch.  3. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  OR  DISSEN- 
TERS, English:  First  bodies  organized. — 
Persecutions  under  Charles  II.  and  Anne. — 
Removal  of  Disabilities.  See  England  :  A.  D. 
irw9-ir)66;  1662-1605;  1072-1673;  1711-1714; 
1827-1828. 

NONES.    See  Calendar,  Julian. 

NONINTERCOURSE  LAW  OF  1809, 
The  American.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1804-1809. 

NONJURORS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1689  (April— August). 

NOOTKAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Wakasiian  Family. 

NOPH.     See  Memphis. 

NORDLINGEN,  Siege  and  Battle  (1634). 

See    Germany:    A.   D.    1634-1639 Second 

Battle,  or  Battle  of  Allerheim  (1645).     See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1640-1045. 

NORE,  Mutiny  at  the.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1797. 

NOREMBEGA.    See  Norumbega. 


NORFOLK,  Va.:  A.  D.  1776.— Bombard- 
ment and  destruction.  See  Virginla:  A.  D. 
1775-1776. 

A.  D.  1779.— Pillaged  by  British  marauders. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779 
Washington  guarding  the  Hudson. 

A.  D.  186!  (April).  — Abandoned  by  the 
United  States  commandant. — Destruction  of 
ships  and  property.— Possession  taken  by  the 
Rebels.     See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1861  (April). 

A.  D.  1862  (February).— Threatened  by  the 
Federal  capture  of  Roanoke  Island.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18C2  (January 
—April:  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863  (May).— Evacuated  by  the  Con- 
federates.   See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1862  (May:    Virginia)  Evacuation  of  Nor- 
folk. 

•» 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  PENAL  COLONY. 
See  Australia  :  A.  D.  1801-1800. 

NORICUM.     See    Pannonia;    also,   RHiS- 

TIANS. 


NORMANDY:  A.  D.  876-911.  —  Hollo's 
conquest  and  occupation.  See  Nobuans. — 
Nobthmbn  :  A  D.  876-911. 
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A.  D.  911-1000.— The  solidifying  of  Rollo's 
duchy.— The  Normans  become  French.— Tlie 
flrst  century  which  piisse.l  tifterthe  settlement  of 
the  Northmen  ivlong  the  Seine  saw  "the  steady 
growth  of  the  duchy  in  extent  and  power.  Much 
of  this  was  due  to  the  ability  of  its  rulers,  to  the 
vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  Hrolf  forced  order 
and  justice  on  the  new  community,  as  well  as  to 
the  political  tact  with  which  both  Hrolf  and 
William  Longsword  [son  and  successor  of  Duke 
Kollo  or  Hrolf,  A.  D.  927-943]  clung  to  the 
Karolings  in  their  strife  with  the  dukes  of  Paris. 
But  still  more  was  owing  to  the  steadiness  with 
which  both  these  rulers  remained  laithful  to  the 
Christianity  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
northmen  as  a  condition  of  their  settlement,  and 
to  the  firm  resolve  with  which  they  trampled 
down  the  temper  and  traditions  which  their  people 
had  brought  from  their  Scandinavian  homeland, 
and  welcomed  the  language  and  civilization 
which  came  in  the  wake  of  their  neighl-ours'  re- 
ligion. The  difliculties  that  met  the  dukes  were 
indeed  enormous.  .  .  .  They  were  girt  in  by 
hostile  states,  they  were  threatened  at  sea  by 
England,  under  yEUielstan  a  network  of  alliances 
menaced  them  with  ruin.  Once  a  French  army 
occupied  Kouen,  and  a  French  king  held  the  r>i- 
rates' land  at  his  will;  once  the  German  lances 
were  seen  from  the  walls  of  their  capital.  ^  or 
were  their  difficulties  within  less  than  those  with- 
out. The  subject  population  which  hud  been 
tro'lden  under  foot  by  the  northern  settlers  were 
seething  with  discontent.  The  policy  of  Chris- 
tianization  and  civilization  broke  the  Normans 
themselves  into  two  parties.  .  .  .  The  ver^  con- 
quests of  Hrolf  and  his  successor,  the  Bessm,  the 
Cotentin,  had  to  be  settled  and  held  by  the  new 
comers,  who  made  them  strongholds  or  heathen- 
dom. .  .  .  But  amidst  difficulties  from  within  and 
from  without  the  dukes  held  firm  to  their  course, 
and  their  stubborn  will  had  its  reward.  ...  By 
the  end  cf  William  Longsword's  days  all  Nor- 
mandy, save  the  newly  settled  districts  of  the 
west,  was  Christian,  and  spoke  French.  .  .  . 
The  work  of  the  sUitesman  at  last  completed  the 
work  of  the  sword.  As  the  connexion  of  the 
dukes  with  the  Karoling  kings  had  given  them 
the  land,  and  hc'oed  them  for  fifty  years  to  hold 
it  against  the  IZ  .se  of  Paris,  so  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Karolings  the  sudden  and  adroit  change  of 
front  which  bound  the  Norman  rulers  to  the 
House  of  Paris  in  its  successful  struggle  for  the 
Crown  secured  the  land  for  ever  to  the  north- 
men.  The  close  connexion  which  France  was 
forced  to  maintain  with  the  state  whose  support 
held  the  new  royal  line  on  its  throne  told  both  on 
kingdom  and  duchy.  The  French  dread  of  the 
•  pirates '  died  gradually  away,  while  French  in- 
fluence spread  yet  more  rapidly  over  a  people 
which  clung  so  closely  to  the  French  crown. " — 
J.  R.  Green,  2'/ie  Conquest  of  England,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1 035- 1 063.— Duke  William  establishes 
his  authority. — Duke  Robert,  of  Normandy, 
who  died  in  1035,  was  succeeded  by  his  young 
son  William,  wl:o  bore  in  youth  the  opprobrious 
name  of  "the  Bastard,"  but  who  extinguished 
it  ill  'ater  life  under  the  proud  appellation  of 
"the  Conqueror."  By  reason  of  his  bastardy 
he  was  not  an  acceptable  successor,  and,  being 
yet  a  boy,  it  seemed  little  likely  that  he  would 
maintain  himself  on  the  ducal  throne.  Nor- 
mandy, for  a  dozen  years,  was  given  up  to  Jaw- 
less  strife  among  its  uobles.    la  1047  a  large 


l)art  of  the  duchy  rose  in  revolt,  against  its  ob- 
jectionable young  lord.  ' '  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  western  part  of  Normandy,  the  lands 
of  Bayeux  and  Coutances,  were  won  by  the  Nor- 
niiui  dukes  after  the  eastern  part,  the  lands  of 
Rouen  and  Evreux.  And  it  will  be  remembered 
that  these  western  lands,  won  more  lately,  and 
fed  by  new  colonies  from  the  North,  were  still 
heathen  and  Danish  some  while  after  eastern 
Normandy  had  become  Christian  and  French- 
speaking.  Now  we  may  be  sure  that,  long  be- 
fore William's  day,  all  Normandy  was  Christian, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  old  tongue  may 
have  lingered  on  in  the  western  lands.  At  any 
rate  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  spirit  and 
feeling  between  the  more  French  and  the  more 
Danish  districts,  to  say  nothing  of  Bayeux, 
where,  before  the  Normans  came,  there  hml  been 
a  Saxon  settlement.  One  part  of  the  duchy  in 
short  was  altogether  Romance  in  speech  and 
manners,  while  more  or  less  of  Teutonic  charac- 
ter still  clave  to  the  other.  So  now  Teutonic 
Normandy  rose  against  Duke  William,  and  Ro- 
mance Normandy  was  faithful  to  him.  The 
nobles  of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin  made  league 
with  William's  cousin  Guy  of  Burgundy,  mean- 
ing, as  far  as  one  can  see,  to  make  Guy  Duke  of 
R-^uen  and  Evreux,  and  to  have  no  lord  at  all 
for  themselves.  .  .  .  When  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  William  was  among  them  at  Valognes,  and 
they  tried  to  seize  him.  But  his  fool  warned 
him  in  the  night;  he  rode  for  his  life,  and  got 
safe  to  his  own  Falaise.  All  eastern  Normandy 
was  loyal;  but  William  doubted  whether  he 
could  by  himself  overcome  so  strong  an  array  of 
rebels.  So  he  went  to  Poissy,  between  Rouen 
and  Paris,  and  asked  his  lord  King  Henry  [of 
France]  to  help  him.  So  King  Henry  came  with 
a  French  army ;  and  tlu;  French  and  those  whom 
we  may  call  the  French  Normans  met  the  Teu- 
tonic Normans  In  battle  at  Val-^s-daccs,  not  far 
from  Caen.  It  was  William's  first  pitched  bat- 
tle," and  he  won  a  decisive  victory.  "  He  was 
now  fully  master  of  his  own  duchy;  and  the 
battle  of  Val-es-duncs  finally  fixed  that  Nor- 
mandy should  take  its  character  from  Romance 
Rouen  and  not  from  Teutonic  Bayeux.  William 
had  in  short  overcome  Saxons  and  Danes  in  Gaul 
before  he  came  to  overcome  them  in  Britain.  He 
had  to  conquer  his  own  Normandy  before  he 
could  conquer  England.  .  .  .  But  before  long 
King  Henry  got  jealous  of  William's  power,  and 
he  was  now  always  ready  to  give  help  to  any 
Norman  rebels.  .  .  .  And  the  other  neighbour- 
ing princes  were  jealous  of  him  as  well  as  the 
King.  His  neigjibours  in  Britanny,  Anjou, 
Chartres,  and  Pouthieu,  were  all  against  him. 
But  the  great  Duke  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  them  all,  and  before  long  to  make  a  great 
addition  to  his  dominions."  Between  1053  and 
1058  the  French  King  invaded  Normandy  three 
times  and  saffered  defeat  on  every  occasion.  In 
1063  Duke  William  invaded  the  county  of  Maine, 
and  reduced  it  to  entire  submission.  ' '  From  this 
time  he  ruled  over  Maine  as  well  as  over  Nor- 
mandy," although  its  people  were  often  in  revolt. 
' '  The  conquest  of  Maine  raised  William's  power 
and  fame  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  reached  at  any 
other  time  before  his  conquest  of  England." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Short  Hist,  oftfie  Norman  Conquest,  chA. 
Also  ik:  The  same,  Hist,  of  the  Norman 
Conq.,  ch.  8.  —Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Eng.,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. 
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NORMANS,  8-9TH  CENTURIES. 


A.  D.  1066.— Duke  William  becomes  King 
of  England.  Sec  Enoi.anu:  A.  I>.  1042-1()6«; 
lOrnS;  mill   1066-1071. 

A.  D.  1087-1 135.— Under  Duke  Robert  and 
Henry  Beauderc.  See  England:  A.  D.  1087- 
ii;tr). 

A.  D.  1096,— The  Crusade  of  Duke  Robert. 
KeeCiasADKs:  A.  I).  l(»im-l()9!). 

A.  D.  1203-1205. —  Wrested  from  England 
and  restored  to  France.  SeoFitA\fK:  A.  1). 
1180-1224;  ami  EN(ii,ANn:  A.  1>.  120',. 

A.  D.  1419.— Conquest  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land.    See  Fkanck:  A.  1).  1417-1422. 

A.  D.  1449.  —  Recovery  from  the  English. 
See  Fkanck:  A.  1).  14;U-14r)3. 

i6th  Century.— Spread  of  the  Reformation. 
—Strength  of   Protestantism.     See  Fkanck  : 

A.  I).  1550-1501. 

■*■ 

NORMANS.— NORTHMEN:  Name  and 
Origin. —  "The  northern  iiirates,  variously 
culled  Dunes  or  Normiins,  according  as  tlif^y 
came  from  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  Sea  or  the 
coast  of  Norway,  .  .  .  descended  from  the  same 
primitive  race  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Franks;  their  language  had  roots  identical  with 
the  idioms  of  these  two  nations:  but  this  token 
of  an  ancient  fraternity  did  not  preserve  from 
their  hostile  incursions  either  Saxon  Britain  or 
Frankish  Gaul,  nor  even  the  territory  beyond 
the  Hhiiie,  then  exclusively  inhabited  by  Ger- 
manic tribes.  The  conversion  of  the  southern 
Teutons  to  the  Christian  faith  had  broken  all 
bond  of  fraternity  between  them  and  the  Teu- 
tons of  the  north.  In  the  9th  century  the  man 
of  the  north  still  gloried  in  the  title  of  son  of 
Odin,  and  treated  as  bastards  and  apostates  the 
Germans  who  had  become  children  of  the  church. 
...  A  sort  of  religioiis  and  patriotic  fanaticism 
was  thus  combined  in  the  Scandinavian  with  the 
fiery  impulsiveness  of  their  character,  and  an  in- 
BfMable  thirst  for  gain.  They  shed  with  joy  the 
blood  of  the  priests,  were  especially  delighted 
at  pillaging  the  churches,  and  sUibled  their 
horses  in  the  chapels  of  tha  palaces.  ...  In 
three  days,  with  an  east  wind,  the  fleets  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  two-sailed  vessels,  reached 
the  south  of  Britain.  The  soldiers  of  each  fleet 
obeyed  in  generfl\  one  chief,  whose  vessel  was 
distinguished  fruiM  the  rest  by  some  particular 
ornament.  .  .  .  AH  equal  imder  such  a  chief, 
bearing  lightly  their  voluntary  submission  anil 
the  weight  of  their  mailed  armour,  which  they 
promised  themselves  soon  to  e.vchange  for  an 
equal  weight  of  gold,  the  Danish  pirates  pur- 
sued the  '  road  of  the  swans, '  as  tlieir  ancient 
national  poetry  expressed  it.  Sometimes  they 
coasteil  along  the  shore,  and  laid  wait  for  the 
enemy  in  the  straits,  the  bays,  and  smaller 
anchorages,  which  procured  them  the  surname 
of  Vikings,  or  '  children  of  the  creeks ' ;  some- 
times they  dashed  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  across 
the  ocean." — A.  Thierry,  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Norinann,  hk.  2  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  The  Early  King»  of 
Nonciiy. 

8-9th  Centuries.— The  Vikings  and  what 
sent  them  to  sea. — "No  race  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  world  have  ever  taken  to  the  sea  with 
such  heartiness  as  the  Northmen.  The  great 
cause  which  filled  the  waters  of  Western  Fjrope 
with  their  barks  was  that  consolidation  a.  d  cen- 
tralization of  the  kingly  power  all  over  Europe 


which  followed  after  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
and  which  put  a  stop  to  those  great  invasions 
and  migrations  by  land  which  had  lasted  for  cen- 
turies. Before  that  time  the  north  and  cast  of 
Europe,  pressed  from  behind  by  other  nationali- 
ties, and  growing  straitened  within  their  own 
bounds,  threw  off  from  time  to  time  bands  of 
emigrants  which  gathered  force  as  thej'  slowly 
marclutl  along,  until  they  a])peared  in  the  west 
as  a  fresh  wave  of  the  barbarian  flood.  As  soon 
as  the  west,  recruited  from  the  very  source 
whence  the  invaders  came,  had  gained  strength 
enough  to  set  them  at  defiance,  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  these  invasions  by 
land  ceased  after  a  series  of  bloody  defeats,  and 
the  north  had  to  look  for  another  outlet  for  the 
force  which  it  was  unable  to  support  at  home. 
Nor  was  the  north  itself  slow  to  follow  Charle- 
magne's example.  Harold  Fairhair,  no  inapt 
disciple  of  the  great  emperor,  subdued  the  petty 
kings  in  Norway  one  after  another,  and  made 
himself  supreme  king.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  the  old  freeman,  and  by 
taxes  and  tolls  laid  on  his  allodial  holding  drove 
him  into  exile.  We  have  thus  the  old  outlet  cut 
off  and  a  new  cause  for  emigration  added.  No 
doubt  the  Northmen  even  then  had  long  been 
used  to  struggle  with  the  sea,  ami  sea-roving 
was  the  calling  of  the  brave,  but  the  two 
causes  we  have  named  gave  it  a  great  impulse 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
many  a  freeman  who  would  have  joined  the  host 
of  some  famous  leader  by  land,  or  have  lived  on 
a  little  king  at  home,  now  sought  the  waves  as  a 
birthright  of  which  no  king  could  rob  him. 
Either  alone,  or  as  the  follower  of  some  sea  king, 
whose  realm  was  the  sea's  wide  wastes,  he  went 
out  year  after  year,  and  thus  won  fame  and 
wealth.  The  name  given  to  this  pursuit  was 
Viking,  a  word  which  is  ui  no  way  akin  to  king. 
It  is  derived  from  '  Vik,'  a  bay  or  creek,  because 
these  sea-rovers  lay  moored  in  bays  and  creeks 
on  the  look-out  for  merchant  ships;  the  '  ing  '  is 
a  well  known  ending,  meaning,  in  this  case,  oc- 
cupation or  calling.  Such  a  sea-rover  was  called 
'  Vikingr,'  and  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  life 
almost  every  man  of  note  in  the  North  had  taken 
to  the  sea  and  lived  a  Viking  life." — G.  W. 
Dasent,  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  n.  3,  app. — "West- 
ern viking  expeditions  have  hitherto  been  as- 
cribed to  Danes  and  Norwegians  exclusively. 
Renewed  investigations  reveal,  however,  that 
Swedes  shared  widely  in  these  achievements,  no- 
tably in  the  acquisition  of  England,  and  that, 
among  other  famous  conquerors,  Rolf,  the 
founder  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty,  issued 
from  their  country.  .  .  .  Norwegians,  like  Swedes, 
were,  in  truth,  merged  in  the  terms  Northmen  and 
Danes,  both  of  which  were  genera!  to  all  Scandi- 
navians abroad.  .  .  .  The  earlier  conversion  of 
the  Danes  to  Christianity  and  their  more  immedi- 
ate contiict  with  Germany  account  for  the  fre- 
quent application  of  their  name  to  all  Scandina- 
vians. "  —  W.  Roos,  The  Swedish  Part  in  the 
Viking  Expeditions {Eng.  His,.  Rev.,  April,  1892). 

Also  in:  S.  Laing,  Preliminary  Dissertation 
tj  Heimskringlti. — C.  F.  Keary  The  Vikings  of 
Western  Christendom,  cfi.  5.— P.  B.  Du  Chaillu, 
The  Viking  Age.  —  See,  also,  Scakdinavian 
States. 

8-9th  Centuries.— The  island  empire  of  the 
Vikings. — "We  have  hitherto  treated  the  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Danes  under  the  common 
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appellation  of  Northmen;  and  this  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  convenient,  for  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  decide  the  nationality  of  the  indi- 
vidual settlement.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  devastating  bands  were  often 
composed  indiscriminately  of  the  several  nation- 
alities. Still,  in  tracing  the  history  of  their  con- 
quests, we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
England  was  the  exclusive  prey  of  the  Danes; 
that  Scotland  and  the  islands  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Iceland,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Anglesea 
and  Ireland,  fell  to  the  Norwegians,  and  Russia 
to  the  Swedes;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
equally  the  spoil  of  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Danes.  .  .  .  While  England  had  been  overcome 
oy  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians  had  turned  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  islands  of  the  West.  Their  settlements 
naturally  fell  into  three  divisions,  which  tally 
with  their  geographical  position.  1.  The  Ork- 
neys and  Shetlands,  lying  to  the  N.  E.  of  Scot- 
land. 2.  The  isles  to  the  west  as  fur  south  as 
Ireland.  3.  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles.  The 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands:  Here  the  Northmen  first 
appear  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
and  a  few  peaceful  settlements  were  made  by 
those  who  were  anxious  to  escape  from  the  noisy 
scenes  which  distracted  their  northern  country. 
In  the  reign  of  Harald  Harfagr  [the  Fairhaired] 
they  assumed  new  importance,  and  their  charac- 
ter is  changed.  Many  of  thosv.  driven  out  by 
Harald  sought  a  refuge  here,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  piracy  periodically  infested  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  in  revenge  for  their  defeat  and  ex- 
pulsion. These  ravages  seriously  disturbing  the 
peace  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom,  Harald 
fitted  out  an  expedition  and  devoted  a  whole 
summer  to  conquering  the  Vikings  and  extirpat- 
ing the  brood  of  pirates.  The  country  being 
gained,  he  olTcred  it  to  his  chief  adviser,  R5gn- 
wald,  Jarl  of  MOri  in  Norway,  father  of  Rollo  of 
Normandy,  who,  though  refusing  to  go  himself, 
held  it  during  his  life  as  a  family  possession,  and 
sent  Sigurd,  his  brother,  there.  .  .  .  ROgnwald 
next  sent  his  son  Einar,  and  from  his  time  [A.  D. 
8751  we  may  date  tlie  final  establishment  of  the 
Jarls  of  Orkney,  who  henceforth  owe  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Norway.  .  .  .  The 
close  of  the  8tli  century  also  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  the  Western  Isles  soon  be- 
came a  favourite  resort  of  the  V^ikings.  In  the 
Keltic  annals  these  unwelcome  visitors  had 
gained  the  name  of  Fingall,  'the  white  stran- 
gers,' from  the  fairness  of  their  complexion;  and 
Dugall,  the  black  strangers,  probably  from  the 
iron  coats  of  mail  worn  by  their  chiefs.  ...  By 
the  end  of  the  9th  century  a  sort  of  naval  empire 
had  arisen,  consisting  of  the  Hebrides,  parts  of 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  especially  the 
modern  Argyllshire,  Man,  Anglesea,  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Ireland.  This  empire  was 
under  a  line  of  sovereigns  who  called  themselves 
the  Hy-Ivar  (grandsons  of  Iv;u),  and  lived  now 
in  Man,  now  in  Dublin.  Thence  they  often 
joined  their  kinsmen  in  their  attacks  on  Eng- 
land, and  at  times  aspired  to  the  position  of  Jarls 
of  the  Danish  Northumbria."— A.  H.  Johnson, 
The  Normam  in  Europe,  ch.  2.— "Under  the 
government  of  these  Norwegian  princes  [the 
Hy  Ivar]  the  Isles  appear  to  have  been  very 
flourishing.  They  were  crowded  with  people; 
the  arts  were  cultivated,  and  manufactures  were 


carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  wh'ch  was  then 
thought  excellence.  This  comparatively  ad- 
vanced state  of  society  in  these  remote  isles  may 
be  ascribed  partly  to  the  influence  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  established 
all  over  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  possessed  as  much  learning  as  was 
in  those  ages  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
except  Constantinople  and  Rome ;  and  partly  to 
the  arrival  of  greit  numbers  of  the  provincial 
Britons  flying  to  them  as  an  asylum  when  their 
country  was  ravaged  by  the  Saxons,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  the  remains  of  the  science,  manu- 
factures, and  wealth  introduced  among  them  by 
their  Roman  masters.  Neither  were  the  Nor- 
wegians themselves  in  those  ages  destitute  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  learning  and  of  skill  in 
the  useful  arts,  in  navigation,  fisheries,  and 
manufactures  •  nor  were  they  in  any  respect  such 
barbarians  as  those  who  know  them  only  by  the 
declamations  of  the  early  English  writers  may 
be  apt  to  suppose  them.  The  principal  source 
of  their  wealth  was  piracy,  then  esteemed  an 
honourable  profession,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
these  islanders  laid  all  the  maritime  countries  of 
the  west  part  of  Europe  under  heavy  contribu- 
tions."— D.  Macpherson,  Geof/.  Illustrations  of 
Scottish  Hist.  (Quoted  by  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ch.  15,  v.  2,  foot-note). — See,  also,  Ire- 
land: 9-IOtii  Centukies. 

A.  D.  787-880.— The  so-called  Danish  inva- 
sions and  settlements  in  Eneiand. — "In  uur 
own  English  chronicles,  '  Dena  or  Dane  is  used 
as  the  common  term  for  all  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders of  Britain,  though  not  including  the 
Swedes,  who  took  no  part  in  the  attack,  while 
Northman  generally  means  'man  of  Norway.' 
Asser  however  uses  the  words  as  synonymous, 
'  Nordmanni  sive  Dani. '  Across  the  channel 
'  Northman  '  was  the  general  name  for  the  pirates, 
and  '  Dane '  would  usually  mean  a  pirate  from 
Denmark.  The  distinction  however  is  partly  a 
chronological  one;  as,  owing  to  the  late  appear- 
ance of  the  Danes  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  the  prominent  part  they  then  took  in 
the  general  Wiking  movement,  their  name  tended 
from  that  time  to  narrow  the  area  of  the  earlier 
term  of  'Nordmanni.'" — J.  R.  Green,  The  Cong, 
of  Eng.,  p.  68,  foot-note. — Prof.  Freeman  divides 
the  Danish  invasions  of  England  into  three 
periods:  1.  The  period  of  merely  plundering 
incursions,  which  began  A.  D.  787.  2.  The 
period  of  actual  occupation  and  settlement,  from 
866  to  the  Peace  of  AVedmore,  880.  3.  The  later 
period  of  conquest,  within  which  England  was 
governed  by  Danish  kings,  A.  D.  980-1042. — See 
England:  A.  D.  855-880. 

Also  in  :  C.  F.  Keary,  Tfie  Vikings  in  Western 
Christendom,  ch.  6  and  12. 

A.  D.  841. — First  expedition  up  the  Seine. 
— In  May,  A.  D.  841,  the  Seine  was  entered  for 
the  first  time  by  a  fleet  of  Norse  pirates,  whose 
depredations  in  France  had  been  previously  con- 
fined to  the  coasts.  The  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  a  chief  named  Osker,  whose  plans 
appear  to  have  been  well  laid.  He  led  his  pirates 
straight  to  the  rich  city  of  Rouen,  never  suffer- 
ing them  to  slacken  oar  or  sail,  or  to  touch  the 
tempting  country  through  which  they  pissed, 
until  the  great  prize  was  struck.  "  The  city  was 
fired  and  plundered.  Defence  was  wholly  im- 
practicable, and  great  slaughter  ensued.  .  .  . 
Oskcr's  three  days'  occupation  of  Rouen  was 
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remuncratingly  successful.  Their  vessels  loaded 
with  spoil  ami  captives,  gentle  and  simple, 
clerks,  merchants,  citizens,  soldiers,  peasants, 
nuns,  dames,  damsels,  the  Danes  dropped  down 
the  Seine,  to  complete  their  devastation  on  the 
shores.  .  .  .  The  Danes  then  quitted  the  Seine, 
having  formed  their  plans  for  renewing  the  en- 
couraging enterprize, — another  time  they  would 
do  more.  Normandy  dates  from  Osker's  three 
days'  occupation  of  Rouen."— Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
//•«<.  of  Normandy  and  England,  bk.  1,  ch.  2 
{V.  1). 

Also  in  :  C.  F.  Keary,  27jc  Vikings  in  Western 
Christendom,  cJt.  9. 

A.  D.  845-861.— Repeated  ravaees  in  the 
Seine.— Paris  thrice  sacked.  See  Pakis  :  A.  D. 
845;  and  857-8(51. 

A.  D.  849-860.— The  career  of  Hasting.— 
"About  the  year  of  Alfred's  birth  [849]  they 
laid  siege  to  Tours,  from  which  they  were  re- 

Eulsed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  citizens,  assisted 
y  the  miraculous  aid  of  Sa'nt  Martin.  It  is  at 
this  siege  that  Hasting  first  appears  as  a  leader. 
His  birth  is  uncertain.  In  some  accounts  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Troyes, 
the  capital  of  Champagne,  aud  to  have  forsworn 
his  faith,  and  joined  the  Danes  in  his  early  youth, 
from  an  inherent  lust  of  battle  and  plunder.  In 
others  he  is  called  the  son  of  the  jarl  Atte.  But, 
whatever  his  origin,  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
he  had  established  his  title  to  lead  the  Northern 
hordes  in  those  fierce  forays  which  helped  to 
shatter  the  Carlovingian  Empire  to  fragments. 
.  .  .  When  the  land  was  bare,  leaving  the  de- 
spoiled provinces  he  attain  put  to  sea,  and,  sailing 
southwards  still,  pushed  up  the  Tagus  and  Gua- 
dalquiver,  and  ravaged  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Lisbon  and  Seville.  But  no  settlement  in  Spain 
•was  possible  at  this  time.  The  Peninsula  had 
lately  had  for  Caliph  Abdalrahman  the  Second, 
called  El  Mouzafifer,  'The  Victorious,' and  the 
vigour  of  his  rule  had  made  the  Arabian  king- 
dom in  Spain  the  most  efficient  power  for  defence 
in  Europe.  Hasting  soon  recoiled  from  the 
Spanish  coasts,  and  returned  to  his  old  haunts. 
The  leaders  of  the  Danes  in  England,  the  Sidrocs 
and  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  special  delight  in  the  destruction  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  mingling  a  fierce  religious  fan- 
aticism with  their  thirst  for  battle  and  plunder. 
This  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  Northmen  may 
be  fairly  laid  in  great  measure  to  the  account  of 
the  thirty  years  of  proselytising  warfare,  which 
Charlemagne  had  waged  in  Saxony,  and  along 
all  the  northern  frontier  of  his  empire.  .  .  . 
Hasting  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  a  double 
portion  of  this  spirit,  which  he  had  indulged 
throughout  his  career  in  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  to  priests  and  holy  places.  It  was  prob- 
ably this,  coupled  with  a  certain  weariness  — 
commonplace  murder  and  sacrilege  having 
grown  tame,  and  lost  their  charm  —  which  in- 
cited him  to  the  most  daring  of  all  his  exploits,  a 
direct  attack  on  the  head  of  Christendom,  and 
the  sacred  city.  Hasting  then,  about  the  year 
860,  planned  an  attack  on  Home,  and  the  pro- 

f)08al  was  well  received  by  his  followers.  Sail- 
ng  again  round  Spain,  and  pillaging  on  their 
way  both  on  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  coasts, 
they  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and,  steering 
for  Italv,  landed  in  the  bay  of  Spezzia,  near  the 
town  of  Luna.  Luna  was  the  place  where  the 
great  quarries  of  the  Carrara  marble  had  been 


worked  ever  since  the  times  of  the  Caesars.  The 
cit^  itself  was,  it  is  said,  in  great  part  built  of 
white  marble,  and  the  '  candentia  ma?nia  Luna: ' 
deceived  Hasting  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
actually  before  Rome :  .so  he  sat  down  before  the 
town  which  he  had  failed  to  surprise.  The  hope 
of  taking  it  by  assault  was  soon  abandoned,  but 
Hasting  obtained  his  end  by  guile.  .  .  .  The 
priests  were  massacred,  the  gates  thrown  open, 
and  the  city  taken  and  spoiled.  Luna  never 
recovered  its  old  prosperity  after  the  raid  of  the 
Northmen,  and  in  Dante's  time  had  fallen  into 
utter  decay.  But  Hasting's  career  in  Italy  ended 
with  the  sack  of  Luna;  and,  giving  up  all  hope 
of  attacking  Rome,  he  re-embarked  with  the 
spoil  of  the  town,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
women,  and  all  the  youths  who  con  Id  be  used  as 
soldiers  or  rowers.  His  fleet  was  wrecked  on 
the  south  coasts  of  France  on  its  return  west- 
ward, and  all  the  spoil  lost;  but  the  devil  had 
work  yet  for  Hasting  and  his  men,  who  got 
ashore  in  sufficient  numbers  to  recompense  them- 
selves for  their  losses  by  the  plunder  of  Prov- 
ence."— T.  Hughes,  Alfred  tlie  Great,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  860-1100. — The  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  Iceland.— Development  of  the  Sag^a 
literature. — The  discovery  of  Iceland  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  famous  Norse  Viking  named  Nad- 
dodd,  and  dated  in  860,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  in  Norway,  of  Harald  Haarfager,  who 
drove  out  so  many  adventures,  to  seek  fortune 
on  the  seas.  He  is  said  to  have  called  it  Snow- 
land;  but  others  who  came  to  the  cold  island  in 
870  gave  it  the  harsher  name  which  it  still  bears. 
"  Within  sixty  years  after  Jio  fi'^t  settlement  by 
the  Northmen  the  whole  was  inhabited;  and, 
writes  Uno  Von  Troil  (p  64),  'King  Harold, 
who  did  not  contribute  a  little  towards  it  by  his 
tyrannical  treatment  of  the  petty  kings  and 
lords  in  Norway,  was  obliged  at  last  to  issue  an 
order,  that  no  one  should  sail  to  Iceland  without 
paying  four  ounces  of  fine  silver  to  the  Crown, 
in  order  to  stop  those  continual  emigrations 
which  weakened  his  kingdom. ' .  .  .  Before  the 
tenth  century  had  reached  its  half-way  period, 
the  Norwegians  had  fully  peopled  the  sland 
with  not  less,  perhaps,  than  50,000  souls.  A 
census  taken  about  A.  D.  1100  numbered  the 
franklins  who  had  to  pay  Thing-tax  at  4,500, 
without  including  cotters  and  proletiirians. " — 
R.  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Thule,  introd.,  sect.  8 
(v.  1). — "About  sixty  years  after  Ihe  first  settle- 
ment of  the  island,  a  step  was  taken  towards 
turning  Iceland  into  a  commonw  ealth,  and  giv- 
ing the  whole  island  a  legal  constitution;  and 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  immediate  cause 
whicli  led  to  this,  we  know  enough  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  island  to  feel  sure,  that  it  could 
only  have  been  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
great  chiefs,  who,  as  Priests,  presided  over  the 
various  local  Things  [see  'Thing].  The  first 
want  was  a  man  who  could  make  a  code  of  laws." 
The  man  was  found  in  one  Ulfljot,  who  came 
from  a  Norwegian  family  long  famous  for 
knowledge  of  the  customary  law,  and  who  was 
sent  to  the  mother  country  to  consult  the  wisest 
of  his  kin.  "  Three  years  he  stayed  abroad ;  and 
when  he  returned,  the  chiefs,  who,  no  doubt, 
day  by  day  felt  more  strongly  the  need  of  a 
common  centre  of  action  as  well  as  of  a  common 
code,  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  their  scheme. 
.  .  .  The  time  of  the  annual  meeting  was  fixed 
at  first  for  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  but 
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In  the  year  999  it  was  agreed  to  meet  a  week 
later,  and  the  Althing  then  met  when  ten  full 
weeks  of  summer  had  passed.  It  lasted  fourteen 
days.  ...  In  its  legal  capacity  it  [the  Althing] 
was  both  a  deliberative  and  executive  assembly ; 
both  Parliament  and  Higli  Court  of  Justice  in 
one.  .  .  .  Witli  the  establishment  of  the  Althing 
we  have  for  the  first  time  a  Commonwealth  in 
Iceland."— G.  W.  Dasent,  The  Story  of  Burnt 
J^al,  introd.  (v.  1).— "The  reason  why  Iceland, 
which  was  destitute  of  inlmbitants  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  about  the  middle  of  the  9tli  cen- 
tury, became  so  rapidly  settled  and  secured  so 
eminent  a  position  in  tlie  world's  history  and 
literature,  must  be  sought  in  the  events  whicli 
took  place  <n  Norway  at  the  time  when  Harald 
Hiirfragi  (Fairhair),  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  succeeded  in  usurping  the  monarchi- 
cal power.  .  .  .  The  people  who  emigrated  to 
Iceland  were  for  the  most  part  tlie  flower  of  the 
nation.  They  went  especiaUy  from  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  where  the  peculiar  Norse  spirit  had 
been  most  perfectly  developed.  Men  of  the 
noblest  birth  in  Norway  set  out  with  their  fami- 
lies and  followers  to  find  a  home  where  they 
might  be  as  free  and  independent  as  their  fath- 
ers had  been  before  them.  No  wonder  then 
that  they  took  with  them  the  cream  of  the  an- 
cient culture  of  the  fatherland.  .  .  .  Toward 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  many  of  the  chiefs  were  so  learned  that 
they  with  perfect  propriety  might  have  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  [Cimstianity  having 
been  formally  adopted  by  the  Althing  in  tlie 
year  1000],  and  in  the  12th  century  there  were, 
m  addition  to  those  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters, 
several  private  libraries  in  the  island.  On  the 
other  hand,  secular  culture,  knowledge  of  law 
and  history,  and  of  the  skaldic  art,  were,  so  to 
speak,  common  property.  And  tlius,  when  the 
means  for  committing  a  literature  to  writing 
were  at  hand,  tlic  higlily  developed  popuhir 
taste  for  history  gave  the  literature  the  direction 
which  it  afterward  maintained.  The  fact  is, 
there  really  existed  a  whole  literature  which 
was  merely  waiting  to  be  put  -n  writing.  .  .  . 
Many  causes  contributed  toward  making  the 
Icelanders  preeminently  a  historical  people. 
The  settlers  were  men  of  noble  birth,  wlio  were 
proud  to  trace  their  descent  from  kings  and 
heroes  of  antiquity,  nay,  even  from  tlie  goils 
themselves,  and  we  do  not  therefore  wonder  that 
they  assiduously  preserved  tlie  memory  of  the 
deeds  of  their  forefat  ers.  But  in  their  minds 
was  developed  not  only  a  taste  for  tlie  sagas  of 
the  pasi ;  the  present  also  received  its  full  share 
of  attention.  .  .  .  Nor  did  they  interest  them- 
selves for  and  remember  the  events  that  took 
1)lace  in  Iceland  only.  Reports  from  foreign 
ands  also  found  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
the  Icelanders  had  abundant  opportunity  of  siit- 
isfying  tlieir  thirst  for  knowleilge  in  tliis  direc- 
tion. As  vikings,  as  mercliants,  as  courtiers  and 
especially  as  skalds  accompanying  kings  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  and  also  as  varan- 
gians  in  Constantinople,  many  of  them  found 
splendid  opportunities  of  visiting  foreign  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Such  were  tlien  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  produced  that  remarkable 
development  of  tiic  historical  taste  witli  which 
the  people  were  endowed,  and  made  Iceland  the 
home  of  the  saga."— F.  W.  Horn,  Hist,  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Soarulinaviaj^  North,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. 


—"The  Icelanders,  in  their  long  winter,  had  a 
great  habit  of  writing,  and  were,  and  still  are,  ex- 
cellent in  penmanship,  says  Dahlmann.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  any  little  history  tiiere  is  of  the 
Norse  Kings  and  their  old  tragedies,  crimes,  and 
lieroisms,  is  almost  all  due.  The  Icelanders,  it 
seems,  not  only  made  beautiful  letters  on  their 
paper  or  parciiment,  but  were  laudably  observ- 
ant and  desirous  of  accuracy ;  and  have  left  us 
sucli  a  collection  of  narratives  (Sagas,  literally 
'Says')  as,  for  quantity  and  quality,  is  unex- 
ampled among  rude  nations."— T.  Carlyle,  Etirly 
Kings  of  Norway,  Preface. — See,  also,  Things. — 

TniNGVAM.A. 

A.  D.  876-911.— Rollo's  acquisition  of  Nor- 
mandy.— "One  alone  among  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  in  Gaul  was  destined  to  play  a  real 
part  in  history.  This  was  the  settlement  of  Rolf 
or  Rollo  at  Rouen.  [Tlie  genuine  name  is  Ilrolf  r, 
Rolf,  in  various  spellings.  The  French  form  is 
Roil,  sometimes  Rous  .  .  .  ;  tlie  Latin  is  Rollo. 
— Foot-note.]  This  settlement,  the  kernel  of  the 
great  Norman  Duchy,  had,  I  need  hardly  say, 
results  of  its  own  and  an  importance  of  its  own, 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  Danish 
colony  in  Gaul.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  only  one  colony  among  several,  and 
that,  when  the  cession  was  made,  it  was  probably 
not  expected  to  be  more  lasting  or  more  impor- 
tant than  the  others.  But,  while  the  otliers  soon 
lost  any  distinctive  character,  tlie  Rouen  settle- 
ment lasted,  it  grew,  it  became  a  power  in 
Europe,  and  in  Gaul  it  became  even  a  determin- 
ing power.  .  .  .  Tlie  lasting  character  of  his 
work  at  once  proves  that  the  founder  of  the 
Rouen  colony  was  a  great  man,  but  he  is  a  great 
man  wlio  must  be  content  to  be  judged  in  tlie 
main  by  the  results  of  his  actions.  Tlie  authentic 
history' of  Rolf,  Rollo,  or  Rou,  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  short  space.  We  have  no  really 
contemporary  narrative  of  his  actions,  unless  a 
few  meagre  and  uncertain  entries  in  some  of  the 
Frankish  annals  may  be  tliouglit  to  deserve  that 
name.  ...  I  thereiore  do  not  feel  myself  at  all 
called  upon  to  narrate  in  detail  the  exploits 
which  are  attributed  to  Rolf  in  the  time  before 
liis  final  settlement.  He  is  described  as  having 
been  engaged  in  the  calling  of  a  Wiking  botii  in 
Gaul  and  in  Britain  for  nearly  forty  years  before 
his  final  occupation  of  Rouen.  .  .  .  'The  exploits 
attributed  to  Rolf  are  spread  over  so  many  years, 
tliat  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  tlie  deeds  of 
other  chieftains  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
perhaps  that  two  leaders  of  the  same  name  liave 
been  confounded.  Among  countless  expeditions 
in  Gaul,  England,  and  Germany,  we  find  Rolf 
charged  with  an  earlier  visit  to  Rouen  [A.  D. 
876],  with  a  share  in  tlie  great  siege  of  Paris 
[A.  D.  885],  and  with  an  occupation  or  destruc- 
tion of  Bayeux.  But  it  is  not  till  we  have  got 
some  way  into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
not  till  we  have  passed  several  years  of  the  tenth 
century,  that  Rolf  begins  clearly  to  stand  out  as 
a  personal  historic  reality.  He  now  appears  in 
possession  of  Rouen,  or  of  whatever  vestiges  of 
the  city  had  survived  his  former  ravages,  and 
from  that  starting-point  he  assaulted  Chartres. 
Beneatli  the  walls  of  that  city  he  underwent  a 
defeat  [A.  D.  911]  at  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy  and  Robert  of  Paris,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
great  local  relic,  the  undergarment  of  the  Virgin. 
But  this  victory,  like  moat  victories  over  the 
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Northmen,  had  no  lasting  effect.  Rolf  was  not 
illshxlged  from  Rouen,  nor  was  liis  career  of  dev- 
astation and  conquest  at  all  seriously  checked. 
Rut,  precisely  as  m  the  ca.se  of  Outhruni  in  Eng- 
land, his  evident  disposition  to  settle  in  the 
country  suggested  an  attempt  to  change  him 
from  a  devast^iting  enemy  into  a  peaceable  neigh- 
bour. The  Peace  of  Clair-on-Epte  [A.  I).  911] 
was  the  dui)licate  of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore, 
and  King  Charles  and  Duke  Rol)ert  of  Paris  most 
likely  had  the  I'eaee  of  Wedmore  before  their 
eyes.  A  deHnite  district  was  ceded  to  Rolf,  for 
which  he  became  the  King's  vassal ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  and  received  the  king's  natural 
daughter  in  marriage.  And.  just  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish case,  the  territory  ceded  was  not  part  of  the 
King's  immediate  donnnions.  .  .  .  The  grant  to 
Rolf  was  made  at  the  cost  not  of  the  Prankish 
King  at  Laon  but  of  the  Frerch  Duke  at  Paris. 
The  district  ceded  to  Rolf  was  part  of  the  great 
Neustrian  March  or  Duchy  which  had  been 
granted  tt)  Odo  [or  Eudes]  of  Paris  and  which 
was  now  held  by  his  brother  Duke  Robert.  ,  .  . 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  district  now 
ceded  to  Rolf  took  in  the  whole  of  the  later 
Duchy  of  Nornian<ly.  Rouen  was  the  heart  of 
the  new  state,  which  took  in  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Seine.  From  the  pjpte  to  the  sea  was  its 
undoubted  extent  from  the  south-east  to  the 
north.  But  the  western  frontier  is  much  less 
clearly  dclined.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Normans 
always  claimed  a  certain  not  very  well  defined 
superiority  over  Hritanny  as  part  of  the  original 
grant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Rolf  did  not  obtain  inunediate  possession  of  what 
was  afterwards  the  noblest  portion  of  the  heritage 
of  his  descendants.  The  Bessin.  the  district  of 
Bayeu.\,  was  not  won  till  several  years  later, 
and  theCoteatin.  the  peninsula  of  Coutances.  was 
not  won  till  after  the  death  of  Rolf.  The  district 
granted  to  Rolf  .  .  .  had  —  sharing  therein  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  France  —  no  recognized 

feographical  name.  Its  inhabitants  were  the 
lorthmen,  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine,  the  North- 
men of  Rouen.  The  land  itself  was.  till  near  the 
end  of  the  century,  simply  the  Land  of  the  North- 
men " —  the  Terra  Northmannoruni. — E.  A.  Free- 
man. IIi$t.  Norman  Conquest  of  Eny.,  ch.  4  (e.  1). 
Also  in:  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  Ilint.  of  Normandy 
<ind  England,  bk.  1,  cli.  3-o. — A.  Thierry,  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  England,  bk.  2. — See,  also, 
Fuance:  a.  D.  877-987. 

A.  D.  876-984. —  Discovery  and  settlement 
of  Greenland.  —  "The  discovery  of  Qreculand 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  settlement  of 
Iceland,  just  as  the  discovery  of  America  after- 
ward was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Greenland.  Between  the  western  part  of 
Iceland  and  the  eastern  part  of  Greenland  there 
is  a  distance  of  only  45  geographical  miles. 
Hence,  some  of  the  ships  that  sailed  to  Iceland, 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  island  and 
later,  could  in  case  of  a  violent  east  wind,  which 
is  no  rare  occurrence  in  those  regions,  scarcely 
avoid  approaching  the  coast  of  Greenland  Bufll- 
ciently  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  jokuls,—  nay, 
even  to  land  on  its  islands  and  promontories.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  Gunnbjorn,  Ulf  Krage's  son,  saw 
land  lying  in  the  ocean  at  the  west  of  Iceland, 
when,  in  the  year  876,  he  was  driven  out  to  the  sea 
by  a  storm.  Similar  reports  were  heard,  from 
time  to  time,  by  other  mariners.  About  a  cen- 
tury later  a  certain  man,  by  name  Erik  the  Red, 


.  .  .  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  the  land  in  the 
west  that  Gunnbjorn  and  others  had  seen.  He 
set  sail  in  the  year  984,  and  found  the  land  as  ho 
had  expected,  and  remained  there  exploring  the 
country  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  returned  to  Iceland,  giving  the  newly-discov- 
ered country  the  name  of  Greenland,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  attract  settlers,  who  would  be  favor- 
ably impressed  with  so  pleasing  a  name.  The 
result  was  that  many  Icelanders  and  Norsemen 
enngrated  to  Greenland,  and  n  flourishing  colony 
was  established,  with  Gardar  for  its  capital  city, 
which,  in  the  year  1261,  iKJcamc  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Norway.  The  Greenland  colony  main- 
tained its  connection  with  the  mother  countries 
for  a  period  of  no  less  than  400  years;  yet  it 
Anally  disappeared,  and  was  almost  forgotten. 
Torfie\is  gives  a  list  of  seventeen  bishops  who 
ruled  in  Greenland." — R.  B.  Anderson,  America 
not  Discovered  by  Columbus,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  D.  Crantz,  Jlist.  of  Greenland,  bk.  4, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  885-886.— The  Great  Siege  of  Paris. 
SeePAius;  A.  D.  88r>-886. 

9-ioth  Centuries. —  The  Danish  conquests 
and  settlements  in  Ireland.  See  Iueland: 
9-IOtii  Centukies;  and  A.  D.  1014. 

9-ioth  Centuries. — The  ravages  of  the  Vik- 
ings on  the  Continent. — "Take  the  map  and 
colour  with  vermilion  the  provinces,  districts 
and  shores  which  the  Northmen  visited.  The 
colouring  will  have  to  be  repeated  more  than 
ninety  times  successively  before  you  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
Furthermore,  mark  by  the  usual  symbol  of  war, 
two  crossed  swords,  the  localities  where  battles 
were  fought  by  or  against  the  pirates:  where 
they  were  defeated  or  triumphant,  or  where  they 
pillaged,  burned  or  destroyed;  and  the  valleys 
and  banks  of  Elbe,  Rhine  and  Moselle,  Scheldt, 
Meuse,  Somme  and  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne  and 
Adour,  the  inland  Allier,  and  all  the  coasts  and 
coast-lands  between  estuary  and  estuary  and  the 
countries  between  the  river-stream?,  will  appear 
bristling  aswithchevaux-de-frise.  The  strongly- 
fenced  Roman  cities,  the  venerated  Abbeys  and 
their  dependent  bourgades.  often  more  flourish- 
ing and  extensive  than  the  ancient  seats  of  gov- 
ernment, the  opulent  seaports  and  trading  towns, 
were  all  equally  exposed  to  the  Danish  attacks, 
stunned  by  the  Northmen's  approach,  subjugated 
by  their  fury.  .  .  .  They  constitute  three  prin- 
cipal schemes  of  naval  and  military  operations, 
respectively  governed  and  guided  by  the  great 
rivers  and  the  intervening  sea-shores.  .  .  .  The 
first  scheme  of  operations  includes  the  territories 
between  Rhine  and  Scheldt,  and  Scheldt  and 
Elbe:  the  furthest  southern  point  reached  by 
the  Northmen  in  this  direction  was  somewhere 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar.  Eastward, 
the  Scandinavians  scattered  as  far  as  Russia;  but 
we  must  not  follow  them  there.  The  second 
scheme  of  operations  affected  the  countries  be- 
tween Seine  and  Loire,  and  again  from  the  Seine 
eastward  towards  the  Somme  and  Oise.  These 
operations  were  connected  with  those  of  the  Rhine 
Northmen.  The  third  scheme  of  operations  was 
prosecuted  in  the  countries  between  Loire  and 
Garonne,  and  Garonne  and  Adour.  frequently 
flashing  towards  Spain,  and  expanding  inland  as 
far  as  the  Allier  and  central  France,  nay,  to  the 
very  centre,  to  Bourges." — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist, 
of  Normandy  and  Eng.,  bk.  1,  cA.  3  (f>.  1). 
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AiiSO  IN:  C.  F.  Keiiry,  The  Vikiny»  in  Western 
{Jhristenilom,  eh.  0-1'). 

A.  D.  979-10x6.— The  Danish  conquest  of 
England.     Sue  En « land:  A.  D.  07!)-l()l<J. 

A.  D.  986-1011.  —  Supposed  voyages  to 
America.     Sec  Amekic.v:  IO-UthCkntuuiks. 

io-i3th  Centuries.— The  breaking  up  of  the 
Norse  island  empire. — "At,  the  cbse  of  the 
loth  1111(1  beginning  of  the  Uth  century  the  bat- 
tles of  Tiira  and  Clontarf  overthrew  the  power  of 
these  Norsemen  (or  Ostmen  as  they  were  called) 
in  Ireland,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tive Irish  sovereign.  About  this  time  tliey  [the 
'  Hy-Ivar,' or  sovereigns  of  the  islandemj)ire  of 
the  Northmen  — see  above:  8-9th  Ckntuuiks] 
became  Christians,  and  in  the  year  1060  we  lind 
one  of  their  princes  joining  llarald  llardrada 
of  Norway  in  his  invasion  of  England,  wliich 
ended  so  disastrously  in  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge.  Magnus  of  Norway,  thirty-two  years 
later,  after  subduing  the  independent  Jarls  of 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  attempted  to  reassert 
bis  supremacy  along  the  western  coast.  But 
after  conquermg  Anglesea,  whence  he  drove  out 
the  Normans  [from  England]  who  had  just  made 
a  settlement  there,  he  crossed  to  Ireland  to  meet 
his  death  In  battle.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
Isles  was  then  restored  to  its  original  owners, 
but  soon  after  split  into  two  parts —  the  Suder- 
ies  and  Norderies  (whence  the  term  Sodor  and 
Man),  north  and  south  of  Ardnamur^han  Point. 
The  next  glimpse  we  have  of  these  dominions  is 
at  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  when  we  find 
them  under  a  chief  named  Somarled,  who  exer- 
cised authority  in  the  islands  and  Argyleshire, 
and  fron\  him  the  clans  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
Western  Isles  love  to  trace  their  ancestry.  After 
his  death,  according  to  the  Highland  traditions, 
the  islands  and  Argyleshire  were  divided  amongst 
his  three  sons.  Thus  the  old  Norse  empire  was 
finally  broken  up,  and  in  the  13th  century,  after 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Haco,  King  of 
Norway,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the 
mother  kingdom  over  their  distjint  possessions, 
an  attempt  which  ended  in  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Largs  by  the  Scottish  king,  Alexander 
III.,  they  were  ceded  to  the  Scottish  kings  by 
Magnus  IV.,  his  son,  and  an  alliance  was  ce- 
mented between  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander's  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Eric 
of  Norway."  At  the  north  of  Scotland  the  Jarls 
of  Orkney,  in  the  11th  century,  "conquered 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  wrested  a  recog- 
nition of  their  claim  from  Malcolm  II.  of  Scot- 
land. Their  influence  was  continually  felt  in  the 
dynastic  and  other  quarrels  of  Scotland;  the 
defeat  of  Duncan,  in  1040,  by  the  Jarl  of  Ork- 
ney, contributing  not  a  little  to  Duncan's  sub- 
sequent overthrow  by  Macbeth.  They  fostered 
the  independence  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
against  the  southern  king,  and  held  their  king- 
dom until,  in  1355,  it  passed  by  the  female  line  to 
the  house  of  Sinclair.  The  Sinclairs  now  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  their  natural  master, 
the  King  of  Scotland;  and  finally  the  kingdom 
of  the  Orkneys  was  handed  over  to  James  III.  as 
the  dowry  of  his  bride,  Margaret  of  Norway." — 
A.  H.  Johnson,  The  Norinana  in  Europe,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Uiat.  of  Scotland,  cJi. 
15  (b.  2).— See,  also,  Ireland:  A.  D.  1014. 

A.  D.  1000-1063.— The  Northmen  in  France 
become  French.  See  Nokmandy:  A.  D.  911- 
1000;  and  1035-1063. 
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A.  D.  looo-i  194.— Conquests  and  settlement 
in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  See  Italt 
(SoiTiiKUN):  A.  1).  1000-1090;  and  1081-1194. 

A.  D.  1016-1042.— The  reign  of  the  Danish 
kings  in  England.  Sec  England:  A.  D.  1016- 
104','. 

A.  D.  1066-1071.— Conquest  of  Enp^land  by 
Duke  William  of  Normandy.  Sic  Lnol.vnd: 
A.  1).  1042-1000;   lOOO;  and  1006-1071. 

A.  D.  1081-1085.— Attempted  conquest  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  See  Byzantine  E.m- 
riiiK:  A.  1).  10«1-1085. 

A.  D.  1084. — The  sack  and  burning  of  Rome. 
See  Homk:  A.  D.  1081-1084. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Ravases  in  Greece.  See  By- 
zantine E-Mpiuk:  A.  1).  1140. 

A.  D.  1504. — Early  enterprise  on  the  New- 
foundland fishing  banks.  See  Newfoundland: 
A.  1).  1501-1578. 


of.     See 


NORTH,    Lord,    Administration 
Enoland:  A.  I).  1770,  to  1782-1783. 

NORTH  ANNA,  The  passage  of  the. 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (May: 
oinia). 

NORTH  BRITON,  No.  45,  The.    See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1762-1764. 


See 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  :  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. Sec  Amekioan  Auokioineb:  Al- 
GONtiUiAN  Family,  Chekokees,  Ikoquois 
Tuides  ok  the  South,  Shawanese,  and  Timu- 
QUANAN  Family. 

A.  D.  1524. — Discovery  of  the  coast  by  'Ver- 
razano.    See  Amekica:  A.  1).  1523-1524. 

A.  D.  1585-1587.— Raleigh's  attempted  set- 
tlements at  Roanoke.  See  Ameiuca:  A.  D. 
1584-1586;  and  1587-1590. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  The  grant  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath.    See  America:  A.  D.  1629. 

A.D.  1639-1663. — Pioneer  and  unorganized 
colonization. — "  An  abortive  attempt  at  coloni- 
zation was  made  in  1639,  and  a  titular  governor 
appeared  in  Virginia ;  but  this,  and  a  number  of 
conflicting  claims  originating  in  this  patent  [to 
Sir  Robert  Heath],  and  sufllciently  troublesome 
to  the  proprietaries  of  a  later  time,  were  the  only 
results  of  the  grant  of  Charles  I.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  the  official  informa- 
tion received,  did  not,  however,  suffice  to  pre- 
vent the  Virginia  Assembly  lending  itself  to  a 
scheme  by  which  possession  might  be  obtained 
of  the  neighboring  territory,  or  at  least  substan- 
tial benefits  realized  therefrom  by  their  constit- 
uents. With  tins  object,  tliey  made  grants  to  a 
trading  company,  which  led,  however,  only  to 
exploration  and  traffic.  Other  grants  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  followed  for  the  next  ten  yeara,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  a  company  of  Virginians 
made  their  way  from  Nansemond  to  Albemarle, 
and  established  a  settlement  there.  The  Virgin- 
ian Burgesses  granted  them  lands,  and  pronused 
farther  grants  to  all  who  would  extend  these  set- 
tlements to  the  southward.  Emigration  from 
Virginia  began.  Settlers,  singly  and  in  companies, 
crossed  the  border,  and  made  scattered  and  soli- 
tary clearings  within  the  wilds  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Many  of  these  people  were  mere  adven- 
turers ;  but  some  of  them  were  of  more  substantial 
stuff,  and  founded  permanent  settlements  on  the 
Chowan  and  elsewhere.  Other  eyes,  however, 
as  watchful  as  those  of  the  Virginians,  were  also 
turned  to  the  rich  regions  of  Uie  South.    New 
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Englftiid  enterprise  exploied  the  American  const 
from  f)ne  end  to  tlie  otiier,  in  searcli  of  lucrative 
tnide  nnd  new  re8tin>{- places.  After  a  long  ac- 
q\iaintnnce  witli  the  Nortli  Carolina  coast,  they 
boujjlit  land  of  tlie  Indians,  near  tlie  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  settled  tliere.  For  some 
unexplained  cause — possibly  (m  account  of  tlie 
wild  and  diingerous  character  of  the  scattered  in- 
liahitants,  who  liad  already  drifted  thither  from 
Virginia,  possibly  from  the  reason  wldch  they 
themselves  gave — the  New  England  colonists 
abandoned  their  settlement  and  departed,  leaving 
a  writtx-n  opinion  of  the  poor  character  of  the 
country  expressed  in  very  plain  language  and 
pinned  to  a  post.  Here  it  was  found  by  some 
wanderers  from  Barbadoes,  who  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  the  New  Englanders  as  to 
the  appearance  of  things;  and  they  accordingly 
repurchased  the  land  from  the  Indians  and  be- 
gan a  settlement.  At  this  date  [1663],  therefore, 
there  was  in  North  Carolina  this  infant  settlement 
of  the  Barbadoes  men,  on  the  extreme  south- 
eastern point  of  the  present  State,  and  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  the  Virginia  settlerj  scat- 
tered about,  with  here  a  solitary  plantation  and 
there  a  little  group  of  farms,  and  always  a  rest- 
less van  of  adventurers  working  their  way  down 
the  coast  and  into  the  interior.  .  .  .  Whatever 
righta  the  North  Carolina  settlers  may  have  had 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Virginians,  who  had  granted 
them  land,  or  in  those  of  the  Indians  who  had 
sold  it,  they  had  none  recognized  by  the  English 
King,  who  claimed  to  own  all  that  vast  region. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  was  known 
of  these  early  colonists  in  England;  and  their 
existence  was  certainly  not  regarded  in  the  least 
when  Charles  II.  lavished  their  territory,  and 
much  besides,  upon  a  band  of  his  courtiers  nnd 
ministers." — H.  C.  Lodge,  Short  IJist.  of  the 
English  Colonies,  eh.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Moore,  Hist,  of  N.  C,  v.  1, 
eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1663-1670.— The  grant  to  Monk,  Clar- 
endon, Shaftesbury  and  others. — The  organ- 
ir-d  colonies.— "  On  the  24th  March,  1663.  King 
Charles  II.  granted  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don; George  [Monk],  Duke  of  Albemarle;  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Craven;  John,  Lord  Berkeley; 
Anthony,  Lord  Ashley  [Earl  of  Shaftesbury]; 
Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  John  Colleton,  and  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  all  the  country  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  between  31°  and  36° 
parallels  of  latitude,  called  Carolina,  in  honor  of 
Charles.  [The  grant  embraced  the  present  States 
of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
the  two  Carolinas.l  In  1663,  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  visited 
the  province,  and  appointed  William  Drumraond 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Carolina.  .  .  .  Drum- 
mond,  at  his  death  in  1667,  was  succeeded  by 
Stevens  as  governor.  .  .  .  The  first  assembly 
that  made  laws  for  Carolina,  assembled  in  the 
fall  of  1669.  ...  A  form  of  government,  mag- 
nificent in  design,  and  labored  in  detail,  called 
'  The  fundamental  constitutions  of  Carolina, '  were 
drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  John  Locke.  .  .  . 
On  the  death  of  Governor  Stevens,  who  died  in 
the  colony  full  of  years  and  wealth,  the  assembly 
chose  Carteret  for  their  govenior,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  soon  after,  Eastchurch,  who 
then  was  in  England,  was  appointed  governor, 
and  Miller  secretary."— J.  H.  Wheeler,  Histori- 


cal Sketchfs  of  North  Carolina,  eh.  4.— "The  ear- 
liest grunt  made  to  the  lords  proprietors  did  not 
include  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Its  northern  line  fell  short  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia  !)y  lialf  a  degree 
of  latitude.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  unwar- 
ranted exhibition  of  authority  cstublislied  virtu- 
ally the  proprietary  dominion  over  this  un- 
appropriated territory.  .  .  .  Colonel  Bynl  of 
Virginia,  who  was  born  not  long  after  the  cliar- 
ter  of  1665  was  made,  and  who  lived  during  the 
administration  of  ikrkeley,  states,  and  no  doubt 
truly,  that  '  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  one 
of  tlie  grantees,  and  at  that  time  governor  of 
Virginia,  finding  a  territory  of  31  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  inhabited  part  of  Virginia 
and  the  above-mentioned  bownaary  of  Carolina 
[36°],  advised  the  liord  Clarendon  of  it.  And 
his  lordship  hud  interest  enough  with  the  king 
to  obtain  a  second  patent  to  include  it,  dated 
June  30th,  1665.'  By  this  patent  very  large 
powers  were  granted;  so  largo  that,  as  Chalmera 
has  remarked,  'no  one  prerogative  of  the  crown 
was  preserved,  except  only  the  sovereign  do- 
minion. .  .  .  The  existence  of  the  colony  from 
Barbadoes,  under  Sir  John  Yeamans,  that  set- 
tled in  the  old  county  of  Clarendon,  from  its  in- 
ception in  1665  to  its  abandonment  in  1690,  forms 
but  an  episode  in  the  proprietary  history  of 
North  Carolina.  The  colony,  like  all  others 
similarly  situated,  sought  at  first  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  supply  of  bodily  wants,  in  securing 
food  and  shelter  only ;  but  having  done  this  it 
next  proceeded  to  make  profitable  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  that  were  around  it.  Yeamans  had 
brought  with  him  negro  slaves  from  Barbadoes, 
and  so  inviting  was  the  nc  iv  settlement  'deemed, 
that  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  it  con- 
tained 800  inhabitants.  .  .  .  But  with  all  this 
prosperity,  the  colony  on  the  Cape  Fear  was  not 
destined  to  be  permanent.  The  action  of  the 
lords  proprietors  themselves  caused  its  abandon- 
ment. ...  In  1670,  the  lords  proprietors,  wh» 
seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  proceed  more  and 
more  to  the  southward,  sent  out  a  considerable 
number  of  emigrants  to  form  a  colony  at  Port 
Royal,  now  Beaufort,  in  the  present  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  individual  who  led  the  ex- 
pedition was  William  Sayle,  '  a  man  of  experi- 
ence,' says  Chalmers,  'who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  that  part  of  the  coast  lying  south- 
westward  of  Cape  Carteret. '  .  .  .  Scarcely  how- 
ever, had  Saylc  carried  out  his  instructions  and 
made  his  colonists  somewhat  comfortable,  before 
his  constitution  yielded  to  a  new  and  insalubri- 
ous climate,  and  he  died.  ...  It  was  not  easy 
for  the  proprietors  immediately  to  find  a  fit  suc- 
cessor; and,  even  had  such  been  at  hand,  some 
time  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  before  he 
could  safely  reach  the  scene  of  his  labors.  But 
Sir  John  Yeamans  was  near  the  spot :  his  long 
residence  had  acclimated  him,  and,  as  the  histo- 
rian states,  he  '  had  hitherto  ruled  the  plantation 
around  Cape  Fear  with  a  prudence  which  pre- 
cluded complaint.'  He  therefore  was  directed 
to  extend  his  command  from  old  Clarendon,  on 
the  Cape  Fear,  to  the  territory  which  was  south- 
west of  Cape  Carteret.  This  was  in  August, 
1671.  The  shores  with  the  adjacent  land,  and 
the  streams  making  into  the  sea,  were  by  this 
time  very  well  known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  Car- 
olina, for  the  proprietors  had  caused  them  to 
be  surveyed  with  accuracy.     On  the  banks  of 
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Ashley  River  there  was  goo<i  piisturage,  and  land 
tit  for  tillage.  The  planters  i)f  Clarendon,  there- 
fore, turned  their  faces  southward,  while  those 
from  Port  Itoyal  travelled  north  wan! ;  and  so  the 
colonists  from  botli  settlements  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley,  us  on  a  middle  ground,  and  here 
in  the  same  year  (1671)  thcv  laid,  'on  the  first 
high  land,'  the  foimdations  or  'old  Charlestown.' 
In  1679,  it  was  found  tliat '  Oyster  Point,'  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
was  more  convenient  for  a  town  than  the  spot 
previously  selected,  and  the  people,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  thii  lords  proprietors,  began  to 
remove  thither.  In  the  nc.vt  year  (1680)  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  city  of 
Ciiarlcston ;  tiiirty  1  louses  were  built,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  tlie  capital  of  the  soutliern  part  of 
the  province,  and  also  the  port  for  all  commer- 
cial traffic.  Thi.s  gradually  depopulated  old 
Clarendon.  .  .  .  NV'e  now  return  to  trace  the 
fortunes  of  the  settlement  on  Albemarle,  under 
Stephens.  As  before  stated  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  governor  in  October,  1667.  .  .  .  His 
instructions  were  very  full  and  explicit.  The 
Assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  the  governor, 
a  council  of  twelve,  and  twelve  delegates  chosen 
by  tlie  freeholders.  Of  the  twelve  councillors, 
whose  advice,  by  tlie  way,  the  governor  was  re- 
quired always  to  talie  and  follow,  one  half  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  the  other  half 
by  himself.  To  this  Assembly  belonged  not  only 
the  power  to  make  laws,  but  a  large  share  of  the 
executive  authority  also.  ...  In  1669,  the  first 
legislature  under  this  constitution  assembled. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this  period, 
when  tlie  province  may  be  said  to  have  had,  for 
the  first  time,  a  system  of  regular  government, 
there  was  in  it  a  recognition  of  two  ^reat  princi- 
ples which  are  now  part  of  the  political  creed  of 
our  whole  country,  vdthout  distinction  of  party. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  law-makers;  and 
secondly,  that  they  cannot  rightfully  be  taxed 
but  by  their  own  representatives.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple, we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  contented 
and  happy  during  the  early  part  of  Stephens' 
administration.  .  .  .  But  this  quiet  condition  of 
affairs  was  not  to  last.  We  have  now  reached 
a  period  in  our  history  which  illustrates  the  fact, 
that  whatever  wisdom  may  be  apparent  in  the 
constitution  given  to  the  Albemarle  colony  by 
the  proprietors,  on  the  accession  of  Stephens, 
was  less  the  result  of  deliberation  than  of  a 
happy  accident.  .  .  .  But  the  time  had  now 
come  for  the  proprietors  to  carry  out  their  mag- 
nificent project  of  founding  an  empire ;  and  dis- 
regarding alike  the  nature  of  man,  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  the  physical  obstacles  qf  an  un- 
subdued wilderness  (even  not  yet  entirely  re- 
claimed), they  resolved  that  all  should  yield  to 
their  theories  of  government,  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  pliilosophy  to  accomplish  an  impossibility. 
Locke  was  employed  to  prepare  '  the  fundamen- 
tal constitutions.  — F.  L.  Hawks,  Ilist.  of  2f. 
Carolina,  v.  3,  pp.  441-463. 

Also  ik:  W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Pop- 
ular Hist,  of  the  U.  8. ,  V.  3,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1600-1693.— The  Fundamental  Consti- 
tutions of  John  Locke,  and  their  failure. — 
The  royal  grant  of  the  Carolinas'  to  Monk, 
Shaftesbury,  Clarendon,  and  their  associates  in- 
vested them  with  "all  the  rights,  jurisdiction, 
royalties,   privileges,   and    liberties  within   the 


bounds  of  their  province,  to  hold,  use,  and  enjoy 
the  same,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  tiie  bishop  of 
Durham  did  in  that  county-palatine  in  England. 
.  .  .  Agreeably  to  these  powers,  the  proprietors 
proceeded  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the 
colony  which  they  projected.  Locke,  the  well- 
known  philosopher,  was  summoned  to  this  work, 
and  the  largest  expectations  were  entertained  in 
consequence  of  his  co-operation.  Locke,  though 
subae(juently  one  of  the  proprietors,  was,  at  tJio 
beginning,  simply  the  secretary  of  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  probability  is  that,  in  pre- 
paring the  constitution  for  the  ('arolinas,  ho 
rather  carried  out  the  notions  of  that  versatile 
nobleman  than  his  own.  .  .  .  The  code  of  laws 
called  the  'Fundamental  Constitutions,'  which 
was  devised,  and  which  subsequently  became 
unpopular  in  the  colony,  is  not  certainly  the 
work  of  his  hands.  It  is  ascribed  by  Oldmixon, 
a  contemporary,  to  the  carl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  , 
of  the  proprietors.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
this  code  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  nobility, 
consisting  of  landgraves,  cassiques,  and  barons. 
These  were  to  be  graduated  by  the  landed  estates 
which  were  granted  with  the  dignity ;  the  eldest 
of  the  proprietary  lords  was  to  be  the  superior, 
with  the  title  of  Palatine,  and  the  people  were  to 
be  serfs."  The  tenants,  and  the  issue  of  the 
tenants,  "were  to  be  transferred  with  the  soil, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  but  with  the  lord's 
permission,  under  hand  and  seal.  The  whole 
system  was  rejected  after  a  few  years'  experi- 
ment. It  has  been  harshly  judged  as  .  .  .  the 
crude  conception  of  a  mind  conversant  rather 
with  books  tlian  men  —  with  the  abstract  rather 
than  the  practical  in  government  and  society. 
And  this  judgment  is  certainly  true  of  the  con- 
stitutions in  the  case  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. •  They  did  not  suit  the  absolute  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  or  the  class  of  people 
which  subsequently  made  their  way  to  it.  But 
contemplating  the  institution  of  domestic  slav- 
ery, as  the  proprietors  had  done  from  the  begin- 
ning —  a  large  villanage  and  a  wealthy  aristoc- 
racy, dominating  almost  without  restraint  or 
responsibility  over  the  whole  —  the  scheme  was 
not  without  its  plausibilities.  But  the  feudal 
tenures  were  everywhere  dying  out.  The  time 
had  passed,  even  in  Europe,  for  such  a  system. 
.  .  .  'The  great  destitution  of  the  first  settlers 
left  them  generally  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing slaves;  and  the  equal  necessities,  to 
which  all  are  subject  who  peril  life  and  fortune 
in  a  savage  forest  and  on  a  foreign  shore,  soon 
made  the  titular  distinctions  of  the  few  a  miser- 
able mockery,  or  something  worse." — W.  Q. 
Simms,  Ilist.  of  S.  Carolina,  bk.  3,  eh.  1.— "The 
constitutions  were  signed  on  the  3l8t  of  July, 
1669;  "  but  subsequently  revised  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  clause,  against  the  wishes  of  Locke, 
establishing  the  Church  of  England.  "This  re- 
vised copy  of  '  the  model '  was  not  signed  till 
March,  1670.  To  a  colony  of  which  the  major- 
ity were  likely  to  be  dissenters,  the  change  was 
vital ;  it  was  scarcely  noticed  in  England,  where 
the  model  became  the  theme  of  extravagant  ap- 
plause. ...  As  far  as  depended  upon  the  pro- 
prietaries, the  government  was  immediately  or- 
ganized with  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  as 
palatine."  But,  meantime,  the  colonists  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Carolina  province  iia(i  in- 
stituted a  simple  form  of  government  for  them- 
selves, with  a  council  of  twelve,  and  an  assembly^ 
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compoiM'd  of  the  governor,  tJiP  rounril,  ind 
twelve  (IclogatPS  from  the  frceliolders  of  the  in- 
cipient wltlements.  Tlie  iissenibly  liud  ulrciidv 
met  mid  hud  frtiiiied  sonieitiiiiortiiiit  lawn,  whieli 
remuined  "  viilid  in  N'ortli  ('ari)liim  for  more  limn 
hiilf  a  century.  iFardly  iiad  tliese  laws  been 
eHtiii)iislied  wiieii  tlie  new  eon.slitulion  wiw  for- 
warded to  AllK-marle.  Its  promulgation  did 
but  favor  nnurcliy  by  invalidating  tliu  e.xisting 
system,  which  It  could  not  rej)lucc.  Tlie  pro- 
prietaries, eontmry  to  Htipiilation.s  with  tlie  colo- 
niHts,  superseded  the  existing  government,  and 
the  <<)loiii.sts  resolutely  rejected  the  .substitute." 
Much  the  saino  state  of  tidngs  ap|)eared  iii  tlie 
South  Carolina  settlements  (not  yet  separately 
nuined),  and  successive  disonlers  and  revolution- 
ary eliunges  made  up  the  history  of  tlie  pseudo 
palatinate  for  many  years.— O.  Haneroft,  ]Iint. 
of  the  ir.  ,S'.  (Author's  Umt  nr.),  pt.  3,  ch.  7(r.  1). 
— In  1693,  "to  conciliate  the  colonists,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  dis])ule  wliicli  had  arisen  us  to 
the  binding  force  of  tlie  'Grand  Model,'  the  pro- 
prietors vot<'d  that,  '  us  the  people  have  declared 
tliey  would  ratlier  be  governed  by  the  powers 

f;runted  by  the  charter,  without  regard  to  the 
undamentid  constitutions,  it  will  be  for  their 
quiet,  und  the  protection  of  the  well-disposed,  to 
grunt  tlieir  recmest.'  This  ubrogation  of  the 
labors  of  Locke  removed  one  bone  of  contention ; 
but  as  the  '  Grand  Model '  had  never  been  actually 
carried  into  effect,  the  government  went  on  much 
as  before.  Each  of  the  proprietaries  continued 
to  have  his  special  dcdegate  in  the  colony,  or 
rather  two  delegates,  one  for  South  Carolina,  the 
other  for  Albemarle,  the  eight  together  constitu- 
ting the  council  in  either  province,  over  which 
the  governor  presided  as  delegate  of  the  pala- 
tine, to  whom  his  appointment  belonged." — It. 
Ilildrcth,  Jlixt.  of  the  IT.  .S.,  ch.  31  (i\  2).— The  text 
of  the  "fundamental  constitutions"  is  printed  in 
volume  9  of  the  12th  edition  of  Locke's  complete 
works,  and  in  volume  10  of  several  prior  editions. 
A.  D.  1688-1729. — Slow  progress  and  un- 
prosperous  state  of  the  colony. — End  of  the 
Proprietary  Government.— In  1688,  Carolina 
(the  northern  province)  being  afflicted  with  a 
governor,  one  Seth  Sothel,  who  is  accused  of 
every  variety  of  extortion  and  rapacity,  the  colo- 
nists rose  up  against  him,  tried  him  before  their 
assembly,  deposed  him  from  his  office  and  drove 
hira  into  exile.  "The  Proprietors  demurred  to 
the  form  of  this  procedure,  but  acquiesced  in  the 
substance  of  it,  and  thereby  did  something  to 
confirm  that  contempt  for  government  which  was 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  colony. 
During  the  years  which  followed,  the  efforts  of  the 
Propri(!tors  to  maintain  any  authority  over  their 
Northern  province,  or  to  connect  it  in  any  way 
with  their  Southern  territory,  were  little  more 
than  nominal.  For  the  most  part  the  two  settle- 
ments were  distinguished  by  the  Proprietors  as 
'our  colony  north-east  of  Cape  Fear,' and  'our 
colony  south-west  of  Cape  Fear.'  As  early  as 
1691  we  find  the  expression  North  Carolina  once 
used.  After  that  we  do  not  meet  with  it  till 
1696.  From  that  time  onward  both  expressions 
are  used  with  no  marked  distinction,  sometimes 
even  in  the  same  document.  At  times  the  Pro- 
prietors seem  to  have  aimed  at  establishing  a 
closer  connexion  between  the  two  colonies  by 
placing  them  under  a  single  Governor.  But  in 
nearly'  all  these  cases  provision  was  made  for  the 
appomtment  of  separate  Deputy -Oovernors,  nor 


does  there  sectm  to  have  been  any  project  for 
uniting  the  two  legislative  bodies.  ...  In  17'JO 
the  first  event  o<'curred  which  throws  any  clear 
light  from  without  on  the  internal  life  of  the 
colony.  In  that  year  boundary  disputes  arose 
between  Virginia  and  her  southern  nelghlmur 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  represen- 
tatives (m  each  side  to  settle  the  boundary  line. 
The  chief  Interest  of  the  matter  lies  !n  the  notes 
left  to  us  by  one  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners 
[Colonel  William  Byrd].  ....  After  making  all 
.  .  .  deductions  and  checking  Byrd's  report  by 
that  of  graver  writers,  there  remains  a  picture 
of  poverty,  indolence,  and  thriftiessness  which 
finds  no  counterpart  in  any  of  the  other  southern 
colonies.  That  the  chief  town  contained  only 
some  fifty  pcMir  cottages  is  little  or  nothing  more 
than  what  we  find  in  JIaryland  or  Virginia.  But 
there  the  import  trude  with  England  made  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  colonial  life.  North  Caro- 
lina, lacking  the  twocs-sentialsof  trade,  harbours 
and  a  surplus  population,  had  no  commercial 
dealings  with  the  mother  country.  .  .  .  The 
onlv  possessions  which  abounded  were  horses 
ami  swine,  both  of  which  could  bo  reared  in 
droves  without  any  care  or  attention.  .  .  .  The 
evils  of  slavery  existed  without  its  counterbal- 
ancing advantages.  There  was  nothing  to  teach 
those  habits  of  administration  which  the  rich 
planters  of  Virginia  und  South  Carolina  learnt 
as  part  of  their  daily  life.  At  the  same  time  the 
colony  suffered  from  one  of  the  worst  effects  of 
slavery,  a  want  of  manual  skill.  ...  In  1729 
the  faint  und  meaningless  shadow  of  proprietary 
government  came  to  an  end.  The  Crown  bought 
up  first  the  shares  of  seven  Proprietors,  then 
after  an  interval  that  of  the  eighth.  In  the  case 
of  other  colonies  the  process  of  transfer  had  been 
effected  by  a  conflict  und  by  something  approach- 
ing to  revolution.  In  North  Carolina  alone  it 
seems  to  have  come  about  with  the  peaceful 
assent  of  all  parties.  .  .  .  Without  a  struggle, 
North  Carolina  cast  off  all  traces  of  its  peculiar 
origin  and  passed  into  the  ordinary  state  of  a 
crown  colony." — J.  A.  Doyle,  Tlie  English  iii, 
America:  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas, 
ch.  12. 

A.  Do  17x0. — Palatine  colonization  at  New 
Berne.    See  Palatines. 

A.  D.  1711-1714. — Indian  rising  and  mas- 
sacre of  colonists. — Subjugation  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Tuscaroras.    See  Ameuican  Abo- 

UIOINES:    lUOiiUOIS  TIIIBES  OF  THE  SOUTII. 

A.  D.  1740.— War  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida.     SeeGEOHGiA:  A.  D.  1738-1743. 

A.  D.  1759-1761.— The  Cherokee  War.  See 
South  Cauomna:  A.  D.  1750-1701. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Stamp  Act. — The  First 
Cfontinental  Congress. — The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763- 
1764;  1705;  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  Duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767;  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1766-1771. — The  insurrection  of  the 
Rep^lators.  —  Battle  of  Alamance.  —  Com- 
plaints of  official  extortion,  which  were  loud  in 
several  of  the  colonies  at  about  the  same  period, 
led  to  serious  results  in  North  Carolina.  "  Com- 
plaints were  most  rife  in  the  middle  counties,  a 
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very  barren  portion  of  the  province,  with  ii 
lK)piilati()n  gcniTiilly  poor  and  ignorant.  TIichc 
pt'oplu  compliiiiuMl,  and  not  witliDiit  reason — for 
tlie  p<M>r  and  ignorant  are  ever  nicwt  exposed  to 
oppression  —  not  only  tliat  e.xeessivc  fees  were 
extorted,  but  tliat  the  slierilTs  collected  taxes  of 
which  they  rendered  no  account.  They  seem 
also  to  have  held  the  courts  and  lawyers  — in- 
deed, the  whole  systeni  for  llie  colhction  of  debts 
—  in  great  detestation.  Presently,  under  the 
name  of  'Regulators,'  borrowed  from  South 
Carolina,  they  formed  associations  which  not 
only  refused  th<'  payment  of  taxes,  but  assaulted 
the  persons  and  proi)erty  of  lawyers,  judges, 
slierilTs,  and  other  obnoxious  individual.s,  and 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  breidi  up  the  sessions 
of  the  courts.  The  common  nanu;  of  Regulators 
designated,  in  the  two  CaroUnns,  combinations 
composed  of  different  materials,  and  having  dif- 
ferent objects  in  view.  The  Assembly  of  the 
province  tooli  decided  ground  against  them,  and 
even  expelled  one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been 
elected  a  member.  After  negotiations  and  de- 
lays, and  broken  i)roiniscs  to  keep  the  peace, 
Governor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volun- 
teers, marched  into  the  disaffeefetf  counties. 
The  Regulators  assembled  in  arms,  and  an  action 
was  fought  at  Alamance,  on  the  Haw,  near  the 
head  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in  which  some 
200  were  left  dead  upon  the  Held.  Out  of  a 
large  number  taken  prisoners,  six  were  executed 
for  high  treason.  Though  the  Regulators  sub- 
mitted, they  continued  to  entertain  a  deadly 
hatred  against  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties, 
which  had  taken  part  against  them.  Tryon  was 
presently  removed  from  North  Carolina  to  New 
York.  Ilis  successor,  Joseph  Martin,  anxious 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  growing  dis- 
contents of  the  province,  promised  to  redress  the 
grievances,  and  sedulously  cultivated  the  good 
will  of  the  Regulators,  and  with  such  success 
that  they  became,  in  the  end,  staunch  supporters 
of  the  royal  authority.  "—R.  Hildreth,  Ifist.  of 
tlie  U.  8.,  ch.  29(».  2). 

Also  in  :  F.  X.  Martin,  Hist,  of  N.  Carolina, 
ch.  7-8.— J.  IL  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  N.  Cargliim, 
eh.  8. — F.  L.  Hawks,  Battle  of  tJie  Alamaiu;e 
{liei'.  Hist.  ofK  C). 

A.  D.  1768-1774.— Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  Boston:  A.  D.  1768,  to  1773; 
and  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1770,  to  1774. 

A.  D.  1769-1772.— The  first  settlement  of 
Tennessee. — The  Watauga  Association.  See 
Tennessee:  A.  D.  1709-1772. 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— Action  on  the  news. — Ticonderoga. — 
The  Siege  of  Bostoa.— Bunker  Hill.— The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775. 

A.  D.  1775  (May).— The  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration.— "  It  has  been  strenuously  claimed  and 
denied  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenburg County,  in  North  Carolma.  on  May  20, 
1775,  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  their  in- 
dependence of  Great  Britain.  The  facts  in  the 
case  appear  to  be  these : —  On  the  31st  of  3Iay, 
1775,  the  people  of  this  county  did  pass  resolu- 
tions ^uite  abreast  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
that  time,  but  not  venturing  on  the  field  of  in- 
dependency further  than  to  say  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  to  remain  in  force  till  Great  Britain 
resigned  its  pretensions.    These  resolutions  were 


well  written,  attracted  notice,  and  were  copied 
into  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  colonies, 
North  aixl  South,  and  can  hv.  found  in  various 
later  works  (Los.sing's  '  Ficld-Book,'  ii.  Oil),  etc.). 
A  copy  of  the  '  S.  Carolina  Gazette  '  conliiining 
them  was  sent  by  Governor  Wright,  of  Georgia, 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  an<l  was  foiind  by  Hnncroft 
in  the  State  Paper  OlUce,  while  in  the  Sparks 
MSS.  (no.  Ivi)  is  the  record  of  a  coiiy  si-iit  to 
th(!  Iionu!  govermnent  l)y  Governor  Alartin  of 
North  Carolina,  with  a  letter  dated  . June  ;i(),  1775. 
Of  these  resolutions  there  is  no  doubt  (Frothing- 
ham's  '  Rise  of  the  Republic,'  4'J2).  In  1793,  or 
earlier,  some  of  the  actors  in  the  proceeding,  aj)- 
pnrently  ignorant  that  the  record  of  these  resolu- 
tions hatl  been  preserved  in  the  newHi)apers, 
endeavored  to  sujiply  them  from  memory,  un- 
cfmsclously  intermingling  some  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Declaraticm  of  July  4th,  in  Con- 
gress, which  gave  them  the  tone  of  a  pronounced 
independency.  Prol)ably  through  another  dim- 
ness of  memory  they  alllxed  the  date  of  May  20, 
1775,  to  them.  These  were  lirst  printed  iii  the 
'Raleigh  Register,'  April  30,  1819.  They  are 
found  to  resemble  in  some  n  specls  the  now 
known  resolves  of  ^lay  3l8t,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional Declaration  in  a  few  phrases.  In  18'29 
Martin  printed  tliem,  muc'.i  altered,  in  his  'North 
Carolina '  (ii,  272)  but  it  is  not  known  where  this 
copy  came  from.  In  1831  the  State  printed  the 
text  of  the  1819  copy,  and  fortified  it  with  recol- 
lections and  ccrtiticates  of  persons  affirming  thf  t 
they  were  present  when  the  resolutions  were 
passed  on  the  20th." — J.  Winsor,  Aote  in  Kurra- 
tire  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  6,  jh  250. — 
"  We  arc  inclined  to  conjecture  that  there  was  a 
popular  meeting  at  Charlottctown  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  Alay,  where  discussion  was  had  on 
the  subject  of  independence,  and  probably  some 
more  or  less  explicit  understanding  arrived  at, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  committee's  action 
on  the  81st.  If  .«o,  we  make  no  doubt  that  J. 
McN.  Alexander  was  secretary  of  that  meeting. 
He,  probably,  in  that  case,  recorded  the  proceed- 
ings, and  among  them  some  resolution  or  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  throwing  off 
the  British  yoke.  ...  It  was  in  attempting  to 
remember  the  records  of  that  meeting,  destroyed 
by  tire,  that  John  McN.  Alexander,  then  an  old 
man,  fell  into  the  errors  "  which  led  him,  in  1800, 
to  certify,  as  Secretary,  a  copy  of  the  document 
called  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.— H.  S.  IfandalT,  Life  of  Jefferson,  v.  8, 
app.  2. 

Also  in  :  W.  A.  Graham,  Address  on  the  ATeek- 
lenburd  Declaration,  1875. — F.  L.  Hawks,  The 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  (liev.  Hist,  of  Georgia). 

A.  D.  1 775- 1 776.— The  arming  of  the  loyal- 
ist Highlanders  and  their  defeat  at  Moore's 
Creek. — The  first  colony  vote  for  indepen- 
dence.— "North  Carolina  was  the  first  colony  to 
act  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  independence.  It  was 
the  fourth  in  importance  of  the  United  Colonies. 
Its  Provincial  Congress  had  organized  the 
militia,  and  vested  the  public  authority  in  a  pro- 
vincial council  for  the  whole  colony,  committees 
of  safety  for  the  districts,  and  county  and  town 
committees.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
adherents  of  the  crown, — among  them  a  body  of 
Highland  emigrants,  and  most  of  the  party  of 
regulators.  Governor  Martin  represented,  not 
without  grounds,  that,  if  these  loyalists  were  sup- 
ported by  a  British  force,  the  colony  might  be 
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gained  to  the  royal  Midf.  The  loyullHtH  wen-  nlB<> 
numerous  in  Oi-orKiHiind  Hoiilii  ( iiroliiiii.  Ilcnco 
It  waml»'t«TniliuMl  liy  i\w  KIiik  to  hcikI  hh  vx\h'.- 
(lltlim  to  tho  HoutlHTii  ColonltH  hi  the  wint^T,  to 
n-Htorr  the  royal  iiuthority.  This  whs  put  under 
the  coninruid  of  Hlr  Henry  Ciinlon,  and  ordered 
to  rendezvoiiHatCape  ?Viir.  '  I  anuleur,'  wn)te 
(}eori(e  III.,  'the  flnit  attenij)t  Hhouid  he  made 
on  .Nfitrtli  Carolina,  aH  the  Highland  Hettlen*  are 
Haid  to  he  well  Inclined.'  C'oniniiHHloDH  were 
imiiietl  U)  men  of  Inlluenee  among  them,  one 
being  Allan  MeDonald,  the  hiiithand  of  the 
ehlvalrouH  Flora  MeDonald,  whol>ecame  famoiiH 
by  ronmnlie  devotion  to  Prince  C'harleH  Edward. 
Donald  McDonald  wiih  appointed  the  commander. 
ThcHe  odleerH,  nntler  the  direction  of  the  governor, 
after  much  Hccret  conHuUatlon,  enrolled  about 
1,500  men.  The  popular  leiulers,  however,  were 
informed  of  their  designs.  The  ndlitia  were 
Hummoned,  and  t<M)k  the  field  under  Colonel 
James  Moore.  At  length,  when  Sir  Henry  Clin-, 
ton  was  expected  at  ('ape  Fear,  General  Mc- 
)onald  cre<;ted  the  royal  standard  at(.'ros8  Creek, 
now  Fayettcvllle,  and  moved  forward  to  join 
Clinton.  Colonel  Moore  ordered  parties  of  the 
militia  to  take  post  at  Moore's  (^reck  Bridge, 
over  which  McDonald  would  he  obliged  to  pass. 
Colonel  Richard  Caswell  was  at  the  head  of  one 
of  these  parties :  hence  the  force  here  was  under 
his  command:  and  this  place  on  the  27th  of 
February  [1776]  became  a  famous  battle-field. 
The  Provincials  were  victorious.  They  captured 
a  great  ouantlty  of  military  siipplics,  nearly  DOO 
men,  and  their  commander.  This  was  the  Lex- 
ing^n  and  Concord  of  that  region.  The  news- 
papers circulated  the  details  of  this  brilliant 
result.  The  spirit  of  the  Whigb  run  high.  .  .  . 
A  strong  force  was  soon  ready  and  anxious  to 
meet  Clinton.  Amidst  these  scenes,  the  people 
elected  delegates  to  a  Provincial  Congress,  which 
met,  on  the  4th  of  April  [1776],  at  Halifax.  .  .  . 
Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  Independence.  .  .  .  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Cornelius 
Harnett  was  the  chairman.  They  reported  an 
elaborate  preamble  .  .  .  and  a  resolution  to  em- 
power the  delegates  In  the  General  Congress  '  to 
concur  with  the  delegates  In  the  other  colonics  In 
declaring  Independency  and  forming  forelga 
alliances, —  reserving  to  the  colony  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  forming  a  constitution  and 
laws  for  It, 'also  'of  appointing  delegates  in  a 
general  representation  of  the  colonies  for  such 
purposes  as  might  be  agreed  upon. '  This  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  12th  of  April. 
Thus  the  popular  party  carried  North  Carolina 
as  a  unit  in  favor  of  Independence,  when  tlie 
colonies,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  were  in 
solid  orray  against  It.  The  example  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  patriots,  and  commended  for 
Imitation."— R.  Frothlngham,  Tfie  Rise  of  the 
Republic ,  ch.  11. 

Also  in-.  J.  W.  Moore,  IIi»t.  of  N.  C,  v.  \, 
ch.  10. —D.  L.  Swalu,  British  Invasion  of  N. 
Carolina  in  1776  (ife».  Hist,  of  K  C.).— See,  also. 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (June). 

A.  D.  1776.— Annexation  of  the  Watauga 
•ettlements  (Tennessee).  See  Tennessee: 
A.  D.  1776-1784. 

A.  p.  1776-1780.— Independence  declared.— 
AdoDtion  of  State  Constitution.— The  war  in 
the  North.— British  conquest  of  Georgia.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1776,  to  1780 


A.  D.  1780-1783.— The  war  in  the  South.— 
Greene's  campaign.— King's  Mountain.— Th« 
Cowpens.— Guilford  Court  House.— Hobkirk'i 
Hill.—  Eutaw  Springs. —  Yorktown.—  Peace. 
See  United  Htatkh  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  17H0,  to 
17h;i. 

A.  D.  1784.— Revolt  of  the  Tenaettee  set- 
tlements against  their  cession  to  Congress. 
See  Tknnkmhke:  A.  D.  1776-1784. 

A.  D.  1785-1788.— The  state  of  Franklin  or- 
ganized by  the  Tennessee  settlers.—  Its  brief 
and  troubled  history.  See  Tennessee:  i\.  D. 
1785;  and  17H5-17U6. 

A.  D.  1786.—  Importation  of  Negroes  dis- 
couraged. See  Si-AVEiiv,  Neoro:  A.  D.  1776- 
1808. 

A.  D.  1787-1789.— Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1787;  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1700.—  Renewed  cession  of  western 
Territory  (Tennessee)  to  the  United  States. 
See  Tennessee:  A.  D.  1785-1796;  also.  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1861  (January— May).- The  difficult 
dragging  of  the  state  into  Secession.— "  A 
large  najorlty  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
were  oppose(f  to  secession.  They  did  not  regard 
It  as  a  constitutional  right.  They  were  equally 
oj)posed  to  a  separation  from  the  Union  in  re- 
sentment of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  the 
Governor,  John  W.  Ellis,  was  In  full  sympathy 
with  the  secessionists.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  the  state  Into  line  with  South  Carolina 

i which  had  passed  her  ordinance  of  Secession 
)ecember  20, 1860, —  see  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1860  (NovEMBEH  —  Decembeh)].  The 
legislature  met  on  the  20th  of  November.  The 
governor,  In  his  message,  recommended  that  the 
legislature  should  Invite  a  conference  with  the 
Southern  States,  or  send  delegates  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  co-operation.  He 
also  recommended  the  reorganization  of  the 
militia,  and  the  call  of  a  state  convention.  Bills 
were  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
these  measures  Into  effect.  ...  On  the  80th 
of  January,  a  bill  for  calling  a  state  conventloD 
was  passed.  It  provided  that  no  secession  ordi- 
nance, nor  one  connecting  the  state  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  would  be  valid  until  it 
should  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  qualidcd 
voters  of  the  state.  The  vote  of  the  people  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  February. 
The  delegates  were  elected  on  the  day  named. 
A  large  majority  of  them  were  Unionists.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  convention  itself  was  voted 
down.  The  vote  for  a  convention  was  46,671; 
against  a  convention,  47,333.  The  majority 
against  it  was  662.  This  majority  agains*  a  con- 
vention, however,  was  no  criterion  of  popular 
sentiment  in  regard  to  secession.  The  true  test 
was  the  votes  received,  respectively,  by  the 
Union  and  secession  delegates.  The  former  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  nearly  80,000.  But  the  in- 
defatigable governor  was  not  to  be  balked  by  the 
popular  dislike  for  secession.  The  legislature 
was  called  together  in  extra  session  on  May  1. 
On  the  same  day  they  voted  to  have  another  elec- 
tion for  delegat-  1  to  a  state  convention  on  the 
13th  of  the  month.  The  election  took  place  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  delegates  convened  on  the 
20th.  On  the  following  day  the  secession  ordi- 
nance was  adopted,  and  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution ratified.     To  save  time,  and  avoid  further 
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oiNitructlong,  the  (lUCBtlon  of  popular  approvul 
wuH  taken  for  gmnted."— S.  S.  Cox,  Three  Dee- 
euUtof  Federal  UqUUitioii,  pit.  llB-120. 

A.iM>  IN :  .1.  VV.  Moore,  Iliit.  of  N.  Carolina, 
V.  2,  ch.  5.— Mc'e,  also,  Unitko  States  oA  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1M«1  (Mauch— Aran,). 

A.  D.  i86i  (April).— Governor  Ellii'  reply  to 
President  Lincoln't  call  for  troops.  Hou 
Unitki)   Htatkh  of  Am.  :   A.   I).  1801  (Ai'Kii,) 

I'HKHIDKNT  I-INCOI.N'h  t'AI.I,  TO  AUMH. 

A.  D.  i86i  (August).— Hatteras  Inlet  taken 
by  the  Union  forces.  8eo  Unitkd  Htatkh  ok 
Am.:  a.  1).  IHttl  (AnuiMT;  Noinii  Cauoi.ina). 

A.  D.  x862  (January— April). —  Capture  of 
Roanoke  Island,  Newbern  and  Beaufort  by 
♦  he  Union  forces.  Sti!  Unitku  Htatkh  ok  Am.  ; 
A.  I).  1862  (Januahy— Apbii.:  Noutu  Caho- 
mna). 

A.  D.  1862  (May).— Appointment  of  a  Mili- 
tary Governor.  Hoc  Unitkd  States  ok  Am.  ; 
A.  1).  186'-J  (Maiicii— JlINK). 

A.  D.  X864  (Ap^il— May).— Exploits  of  the 
ram  Albemarle.— Confederate  capture  of  Ply- 
mouth. Hoe  Unitku  Htatkh  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804 
(Ai'UiL— May:  North  Caiiolina). 

A.  D.  1864  (October).— Destruction  of  the 
ram  Albemarle.  Hco  United  Htatkh  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1804  (Octohku:  NoiiTii  Caiiolina). 

A.  D.  i864-i865(December— January).— The 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  8.  United  Htateh  ok 
Am.:  a.  D.  lHfl4-1865  (Dec^mueii— Januauy: 
North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February— March).— Sherman's 
March.— The  Battle  of  Bentonsville.  Hec 
Unitkd  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805  (February 
— March:  The  Carolinah). 

A.  D.  1865  (February-March).— Federal  oc- 
cupation of  Wilmington. — Battle  of  Kinston. 
Hec  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Feb- 
ruary—March :  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  186s  (May). — Provisional  government 
under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Kecqnstruc- 
tion.  Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865 
(May— July). 

A.  D.  1 865-1 868.  —  Reconstruction.  Sec 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (May- 
July),  and  after,  to  1868-1870. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Admission  to  the 
Union  (1889).  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  188U-1890. 

NORTH  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1866. 

NORTH  RIVER,  The.     See  South  River. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Battle  of.— One  of  the 
battles  in  the  Enj^lish  civil  wars  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury called  the  Wmrs  of  the  Rosed,  fought  July  10, 
1460.  The  royalist  party  (Lancastrians)  were 
signally  defeated,  King  Henry  VI.  taken  prisoner, 
and  Queen  Margaret  driven  in  flight  to  the  north. 
See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1455-1471. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Peace  of.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1328. 

NORTHBROOK,  LORD,  The  Indian  ad- 
ministration of.    See  India:  A.  D.  1862-1870. 

NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY  QUES- 
TION, Settlement  of  the.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  U.  1843. 

NORTHERN  CIRCARS,  OR  SIRKARS. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1758-1761. 

NORTHERN  MARITIME  LEAGUE, 
■The.     See  France:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 

NORTHMEN.    See  Normans. 


NORTHUMBRIA,     Kingdom      of.  -  Tho 

nortlu'nuiumt  of  tliii  kingdoms  fornuHl  by  the 
AngliH  in  HriUiin  in  tin-  0th  (vntury.  It  tin 
braced  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ikrnl«la  and  iKira, 
aoinetiines  ruled  by  hepuralo  princes,  Honietiines 
united,  as  Nortliuinliria,  under  one,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Hmnber  to  the  Forth.  See  Fno 
LAND:  A.  I).  547-633. 

xo-ixth  Centuries.— Lothian  joined  1.0  Scot- 
land.    See  Scotland;   10-11tii  Ckntiuikh. 

NORTHWEST  FUR  COMPANY.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1S60-1H73. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES  OF 
CANADA.— "  The  North  West  Territories  com 
prise  all  lands  [of  the  Dominion  of  Canada]  not 
within  the  limits  of  any  province  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kcewatin.  The  area  of  the  Territories 
Is  about  3,000,000  scpiare  miles  or  four  times  as 
great  as  the  area  of  all  the  provinces  together. 
The  Territories  were  ceded  to  ('auada  by  an 
Order  In  Council  dated  the  24th  .June  1870  [see 
Canada:  A.  D.  1860-18731.  .  .  .  The  southern 
portion  of  tlie  territories  between  Manitoba  and 
Urltlsh  Columbia  has  been  formed  into  four  pro- 
visional districts,  viz.  A88lnllM)la,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Athabasca.  By  the  Dominion  Act 
88  Vic.  c.  49  executive  and  legislative  powers 
were  conferred  on  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
Council  of  five  members  subject  to  instructions 
given  by  Order  in  Council  or  by  the  Canadian 
Secretary  of  HUite.  "—J.  E.  C.  Munro,  The  Vontt. 

of  Canada,  eh.  2. 

♦ 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  The 
Old. — "  This  northwestern  land  lay  between  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
now  constitutes  five  of  our  large  States  and  part 
of  a  sixth  [namely,  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan]. 
But  when  Independence  was  declared  It  was 
quite  as  much  a  foreign  territory,  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies, 
as  Florida  or  Canada ;  the  difference  was  that, 
whereas  during  the  war  we  failed  In  our  attempts 
to  conquer  Florida  and  Canada,  we  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  Northwest.  The  Northwest 
formed  no  part  of  our  country  as  it  originally 
stood ;  it  had  no  portion  in  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. It  did  not  revolt ;  it  was  conquered. 
.  .  .  We  made  our  llrst  important  conquest  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  itself.  —T.  Roosevelt,  The 
Winninyof  the  Went,  v.  1,  pp.  32-33. 

A.  D.  1673-1751.— Early  French  exploration 
and  occupation.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1634- 
1673;  1669-1687;  1700-1735;  also  Illlnois:  A.  D. 
1700-1750;  anvl  1751. 

A.  D.  1748-1763.— Struggle  of  the  French 
and  English  for  possession.  See  Ohio  (Val- 
ley): A.  D.  1748-17U,  1754,  1755;  and  Canada: 
A.  D.  1758. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. — Possession  taken.  See 
Seven  Years  War:  The  Treaties;  and  Illi- 
nois: A.  D.  1765. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  king's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers,  and  reserving  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  continent  for  the  Indians. — "On 
the  7th  of  October,  1763,  George  III.  issued  a 
proclamation,  providing  for  four  new  govern- 
ments or  colonies,  namely :  Quebec,  East  Florida, 
West  Florida,  and  Grenada  [the  latter  embracing 
'  the    island  of    that  name,    together  with  the 
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Orfnaclincs,  and  the  islands  of  Poniinioo,  St. 
Vincfnt  and  Tolmgo '].  and  dclining  tliiir  boun- 
darifs,  T'  ^  limits  of  (^ucImc  did  not  vary  nia- 
tcriall/  ♦'lom  those  of  tin-  jircscnt  jirovince  of 
that  nanif,  and  those  of  East  and  West  Florida 
conijjrised  the  present  State  of  Florida  and  the 
oountry  north  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  to  the  par 
allel  of  8P  latitude.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  government  of  lune 
tenths  of  the  new  territory  ac(iuired  by  the 
Treaty  of  I'aris,  and  the  omission  was  not  an 
oversight,  but  was  intentional.  The  purpose 
was  to  reserve  as'crown  lands  the  Morlhwest  ter- 
ritory, the  regioti  north  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
the  country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
j|i<,s'""«ii)pi,  and  toc.xclude  them  from  settlement 
by  tlu  V -ican  colonies.  They  were  left,  for 
the  time  :  g,  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  savage  trd)es.  The  king's  '  loving  std)jects  ' 
were  forbidden  making  purciiases  of  land  from 
the  Indians,  or  forming  any  settlements  'west- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  winch  fall  into 
the  sea  from  the  West  and  Northwest,'  'and  all 
persox  who  have  wilfully  or  inadvertently 
seated  themselves  upon  any  lands '  west  of  this 
limi.  were  warned  'forthwith  to  remove  them- 
selves from  such  settlements.'  Certain  reasons 
for  this  policy  were  assigned  in  the  proclamation, 
such  as,  '  preventing  irregularities  in  the  future, 
and  that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced  of  our 
justice,' etc. ;  but  the  real  exjilanation  appears 
m  the  Report  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1772,  on  the  petition 
of  Thomas  Walpole  and  others  for  a  grant  of 
land  on  the  Ohio.  The  report  was  drawn  by 
Lord  Hillsborough,  the  president  of  the  board. 
The  report  states:  'We  take  leave  to  remind 
your  lordships  of  that  principle  which  was 
adopted  by  tins  Board,  and  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  his  Majesty,  immediately  after  the 
Treaty  of  Turis,  viz. :  the  confining  the  western 
extent  of  settlements  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
8ca-coa.sts  as  that  those  settlements  should  lie 
within  reach  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
kingdom,  .  .  .  and  also  of  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  and  jurisdiction  which  was  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  colo- 
nies in  a  due  subordination  to,  and  dependence 
upon,  the  mother  country.  And  these  v/e  appre- 
hend to  have  been  the  two  capital  objects  of  his 
Majesty's  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October, 
1763.  .  .  .  The  great  object  of  colonizing  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America  lias  been  to  im- 
prove and  extend  the  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  .  .  .  It  does  ap- 
pear to  us  that  the  extension  of  the  fur  trade 
depends  entirely  upon  the  Indians  being  undis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  anvl  that  all  colonizing  does  in  its 
nature,  and  must  in  its  consequences,  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  that  branch  of  commerce.  .  .  . 
Let  the  Savages  enjoy  their  deserts  in  quiet. 
Were  they  driven  from  their  forests  the  peltry- 
trade  would  decrease.'.  .  .  Such  in  clear  and 
specific  terms  was  the  cold  and  selfish  policy 
which  the  British  crown  and  its  ministers  habitu- 
ally pursued  towards  the  American  colonies ;  and 
in  a  few  years  it  changed  loyalty  into  hate,  and 
brought  on  the  American  Revolution."— W.  F. 
Poole,  The  WeM,  from  1763  to  1783  {Narrative 
and  Critical  Hi»t.  of  Am.,  r.  6,  ch.  9).— "The 
king's  proclamation  [of  1763]  shows  that,  in  the 
construction  put  upon  the  treaty  by  the  crown 


authorities,  the  ceded  territory  wr.s  a  new  ac- 
quisition by  conquest.  The  proclamation  was 
the  formal  appropriation  of  it  as  the  king's  do- 
main,^ embracing  all  the  country  west  of  the 
heads'or  sources  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic.'"—H.  King,  Ohio,  ch.  fi.— The  text  of  the 
Proclamation  of  1763  is  in  Force's  American  Ar- 
ch in.<>,  HcricKA,  r.  1,  ;).  l~2. 
A.  D.  1763-1764— Pontiac's  War.    See  Pon- 

TI.U'S  AVA'!. 

A.  D.  1765-1768.— The  Indian  Treaties  of 
German  Flats  and  Fort  Stanwix. — Boundary 
arrangement  with  the  Six  Nations.  See 
I'NiTKn  St.\tes  ok  A.M. :  A.  D.  1765-1768. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  tq^iitorial  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Lord  Dunmore's  War.  See  Oiiio(Val- 
i.KY):  A.  I).  1774;  also  United  States  oi' A.m.  : 
A.  1).  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1774. — Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,     See  C.\.naua:  A.  I).  1763-1774. 

A.  D.  1778-1779.-113  conquest  from  the 
British  by  the  Virginian  General  Clark,  and 
its  organization  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Vir- 
ginia. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778- 
1779  Clahiv's  CoNtirEST. 

A.  D.  1781-1786.- Cession  of  the  conflicting 
territorial  claims  of  the  States  to  the  United 
States.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1784. — Jefferson's  plan  for  new  States. 
— "  The  condition  of  the  northwestern  territory 
had  long  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  [the  Congress  of  the  Confederation]. 
Several  committees  had  been  appointed,  and 
several  schemes  listened  to,  for  laying  out  new 
States,  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  April 
[1784],  that  resolution  was  finally  reached. 
One  pian  was  to  divide  the  ceded  and  purchased 
lands  iiito  seventeen  States.  Eight  of  these  were 
to  lie  between  the  banks  of  the  ^Mississippi  and 
a  north  and  south  line  through  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio.  Eight  more  were  to  be  marked  out  be- 
tween this  line  and  a  second  one  parallel  to  it, 
and  passing  through  the  western  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  What  remained 
was  to  form  the  seventeenth  State.  But  few 
supporters  were  found  for  the  measure,  and  a 
committee,  over  which  Jefferson  presided,  was 
ordered  to  place  before  Congress  a  new  sclieme 
of  division.  Chase  and  Howe  assisted  him,  and 
the  three  devised  a  plan  whereby  the  prairie- 
lands  w'.'re  to  be  parted  out  among  ten  new 
States.  The  divisions  then  marked  down  have 
utterly  disappeared,  and  the  names  given  to 
them  become  so  forgotten  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
population  which  has,  in  our  time,  covered  the 
whole  region  with  wealthy  cities  and  prosperous 
villages,  and  turned  it  from  a  waste  to  a  garden, 
have  never  in  their  lives  licard  the  words  pro- 
nounced. Some  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
and  some  froiu  the  Greek;  while  others  were 
Latinized  forms  of  the  names  the  Indians  had 
given  to  tlic  rivers.  The  States  were  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width 
and  arranged  in  three  tiers.  The  Mississippi  and 
a  meridian  through  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  included 
the  western  tier.  The  meridian  through  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  and  a  second  through  the  mbuth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  were  the  boundaries  of 
the  middle  tier.  Between  this  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania West  Line  lay  the  third  tier.  That  vast 
tract  stretching  from  tlie  45th  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  dense  with  forests 
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of  pine,  of  liickory,  and  of  oak,  they  cnlled  Syl- 
vania.  It  was  the  northern  State  of  the  western 
tier.  To  tlie  long  tongue  of  hmd  separating  the 
water  of  Michigan  from  tlu;  waters  of  Erie  and 
Huron  tliey  gave  tlie  name  Clierronesu.s.  A 
narrow  strip,  not  more  tiian  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude in  widtii,  and  stretching  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  >Iissis8"ppi,  was  called  >Iichigania. 
As  marked  down  on  their  rude  maps,  .Michigania 
lay  under  Sylvania,  in  the  very  heart  of  wliat  is 
now  Wisconsin.  South  of  this  to  the  41st  par- 
allel of  latitude  was  Assenisipia,  a  name  derived 
from  Asscnisipi,  the  Indian  title  of  the  river  now 
called  the  Rock.  Eastward,  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  coimtry  was  named  3Ictropotanna. 
It  took  the  name  Mother  of  itivers  from  the  be- 
lief that  within  its  boundary  were  the  fountains 
of  many  rivers,  the  Muskingum,  the  two  Jliamis 
of  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Sandusky, 
and  the  Miami  of  tlie  Lake.  That  part  of  Illinois 
between  the  39th  and  41st  parallels  was  called, 
from  the  river  which  waters  it,  Illinoia.  On  to 
the  east  was  Saratoga,  and  beyond  this  lay 
Washington,  a  broad  and  level  tract  shut  in  by 
the  Ohio  river,  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  Illinoia  and 
Saratoga,  and  strctcfiing  along  the  Ohio,  was  the 
ninth  Slate.  Within  its-contines  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  the  Sawane,  the  Tanissee,  the  Illi- 
nois, and  thq  Ohio  were  mingled  with  tlie  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis.souri.  The  committee 
therefore  judged  that  a  fitting  name  would  be 
Polypotamia.  Pelisipia  was  the  tenth  State.  It 
lay  to  the  east  of  Polypotamia,  and  was  named 
from  Pelisipi.  a  term  theCherokces  often  applied 
to  the  river  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  States  were  delincd,  a  code 
of  laws  was  drawu  up  which  should  serve  as  a 
constitution  for  each  State,  till  20,000  free  inhab- 
itants acquired  the  right  of  self-government. 
The  code  was  in  no  wise  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance, yet  there  were  among  its  articles  two  which 
cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence.  One  provided 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  after  the  j'car  1800. 
The  other  announced  that  no  one  holding  an 
hereditar}'  title  should  ever  become  a  citizen 
of  the  new  States.  Each  was  struck  out  by 
the  House.  Yet  each  is  deserving  of  notice. 
'T'he  one  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
national  condemnation  of  slavery,  the  other  be- 
cause it  was  a  public  expression  of  the  dread 
with  which  our  ancestors  beheld  the  growth  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati." — J.  B.  McMaster, 
Hist,  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  eh.  2  (v.  1).— The 
report  of  Jefferson's  committee  ' '  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  same  committee  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  a  new  one  was  submitted  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month.  The  second  report  agreed 
in  substance  with  the  first.  The  principal  differ- 
ence was  the  omission  of  the  paragraph  giving 
names  to  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  West- 
ern Territory."  After  striking  out  the  clauses 
prohibidug  slavery  after  the  year  1800  and  deny- 
ing citizenship  to  all  persons  liolding  hereditary 
titles,  the  Congress  adopted  the  report,  April  23, 
1784.  "Thus  the  substance  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  of  u  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
Western  Territory  (without  restrictions  as  to 
slavery)  became  a  law,  and  remained  so  during 
1784  to  1787,  when  these  resolutions  were  re- 
pealed in  terms  by  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  '  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.'"— T. 


Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain :  its  History,  pp. 
148-149. 

A.  D.  1786-1788.— The  Ohio  Company  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  '  ir  land  pur- 
chase.— The  settlement  at  Marietta. — "The 
Revolutionary  War  had  hardly  closed  before 
thousands  of  "the  disbanded  olticers  and  soldiers 
were  looking  anxiously  to  the  Western  lands  for 
new  homes,  or  for  means  of  renoiring  their  shat- 
tered fortunes.  In  June,  178i(",  a  strong  memo- 
rial was  srnt  to  Congress  asking  a  graut  of  the 
iaiuls  between  the  (iliio  and  Lake  Erie.  Those 
•who  lived  in  the  South  were  fortunate  in  having 
immediate  access  to  the  lands  of  Kt^ntucky,  Ten- 
inssee,  and  the  back  jiarts  of  Georgia.  The 
strife  in  Congress  over  the  lauds  of  the  North- 
west delayed  the  surveys  and  the  bounties  so 
long  that  the  soldiers  of  the  North  almost  lost 
hope."  Finally,  there  "was  a  meeting  of  ofll- 
cers  ami  soldiers,  chiefly  of  the  3Ias.sachusetts, 
Ifliode  Island  and  Ccjuuecticut  lines,  at  Boston, 
March  1,  1780,  when  they  formed  a  new  Ohio 
Company  for  the  purchasje  and  settlement  of 
Western  Ian  Is,  in  shares  of  ^1,000.  General 
Putnam  [Rufus],  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons, 
and  the  Rev.  Jlanasseh  Cutler,  were  made  the 
directors,  and  selected  for  their  purchase  the 
lands  on  the  Ohio  l{iver  situaied  on  both  sides  of 
the  Muskingum,  and  immediately  west  of  the 
Seven  Ranges.  Tlie  treasury  board  in  those 
days  were  the  commissioners  of  public  lands,  but 
with  no  powers  to  enter  into  absolute  sales  un- 
less such  were  approved  by  Congress.  AVeeka 
and  months  were  lost  in  waiting  for  a  quorum 
of  that  body  to  assemble.  This  was  eff>.i;ted  on 
the  nth  of  July,  and  Dr.  Cutler,  deputed  by  his 
colleagues,  was  in  attendance,  but  was  constantly 
baffled  in  pursuing  his  objects.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bers were  disposed  to  insert  conditions  which 
were  not  satisfactory  .0  the  Ohio  Company. 
But  the  doctor  carried  his  point  by  formally  in- 
timating that  he  should  retire,  and  seek  better 
terms  with  some  of  the  htates,  which  were  offer- 
ing their  lands  at  half  the  price  Congress  was  to^ 
receive.  The  grant  to  the  Ohio  Con'pany,  upon 
the  terms  proposed,  was  voted  by  Congress,  and 
the  contract  formally  signed  October  27,  1787, 
by  the  treasury  board,  and  by  Dr.  Cutler  and 
WinthroD  Sargent,  as  agents  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. Two  companies,  including  surveyors, 
boat-builders,  carpenters,  smiths,  farmers  and 
laborers,  48  persons  in  all,  with  their  outfit,  were 
sent  forward  in  the  following  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  Januarjf,  under  General  Putnam  as 
leader  and  supenntendent.  They  united  in  Feb- 
ruary on  the  Youghiogheny  River  and  con- 
structed boats.  .  .  .  Embarking  with  their  stores 
they  descended  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  7tli  of  April, 
1788,  landed  at  the  Muskingum.  On  the  upper 
point,  opposite  Fort  Harmar,  they  founded  their 
town,  which  at  Boston  ha(l  first  been  named 
Adelphia.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors, 
held  on  tlie  ground  July  2d,  the  name  of  Marietta 
was  adopted,  in  honor  of  the  French  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  compounded  of  the  first 
and  last  syllables." — R.  King,  Olio,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  P.  and  J.  P.  Cutler,  Life,  Jour- 
nals and  Cor.  of  lien.  ^fitnasseh  Cutler,  v.  i,  ch. 
4-7  and  9.— C.  M.  Walker,  Hist,  of  Athens 
Conntji,  Ohio,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1787.— The  great  Ordinance  for  its 
government. — Perpetual  Exclusion  of  Slavery. 
— "Congress  at  intervals  discussed  the  future  of 
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this  great  domain,  but  for  a  whilo  little  progress 
was  inadi!  except  to  establish  that  Congress 
•could  divide  the  territory  as  might  seem  best. 
Nathan  Dane  came  forward  with  a  motion  for  u 
committee  to  plan  some  temi)orary  scheme  of 
government.  A  committee  on  this  point  re- 
ported (May  10,  17H6)  that  the  number  of  States 
should  be  from  two  to  five,  to  be  admitted  as 
States  according  to  .Jeffer.-M)n's  proposition,  but 
the  (juestion  of  slavery  in  them  was  left  open. 
Nothing  definite  was  done  till  a  committee  — 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Pinckney  of  South 
i'urolina,  Smith  of  New  York,  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Henry  of  Maryland  —  reported  on 
April  26,  1787,  'An  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Western  territory,'  and  after  various 
jiniendments  it  was  fairly  transcribed  for  a  third 
reading.  May  10th.  Further  consideration  was 
now  delayed  until  July.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Manasseh  Cutler  appeared  in  New  York, 
commissioned  to  b»iy  land  for  the  Ohio  Company 
in  the  region  whose  future  was  to  be  determined 
by  this  ordinance,  and  it  was  very  likely,  in 
part,  by  his  influence  that  those  features  of  the 
perfected  ordinance  as  passed  five  days  later, 
and  which  has  given  it  its  general  fame,  were 
introduced.  On  ,lu\y  9th  the  bill  was  referred 
to  a  new  committee,  of  which  a  majority  were 
Southern  men,  Carrington  of  Virginia  taking  the 
■chairmanship  from  Johnson;  Dane  and  Smith 
were  reUiined,  but  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Keanof 
.South  Carolina  supplanted  Pinckney  and  Henry. 
This  change  was  made  to  secure  the  Southern 
support;  on  the  other  hand,  acquiescence  in  the 
wishes  of  Northern  purchasers  of  lands  was 
essential  in  any  business  outcome  of  the  move- 
ment. 'Up  to  this  time,"  says  Poole,  'there 
were  no  articles  of  compact  in  the  bill,  no  anti- 
slavery  clause,  nothing  about  liberty  of  con- 
science or  of  the  press,  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, or  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  equal  distribution 
of  estates.  The  clause  that,  "  religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encour- 
aged," was  not  there.'  These  omissions  were  the 
New  England  ideas,  which  had  long  before  this 
been  engrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
.setts.  This  new  committee  reported  the  bill,  em- 
IxHlying  all  these  provisions  except  the  anti-slav- 
ery clause,  on  tue  11th,  and  the  next  day  this  and 
other  amendments  were  made.  On  the  13th, 
but  one  voice  was  raised  against  the  bill  on  its 
final  passage,  and  that  came  from  Yates  of  New 
York.  Poole  intimates  that  it  was  the  promise  of 
the  governorship  of  the  territory  under  the  ordi- 
nance which  induced  St.  Clair,  then  President  of 
Congress,  to  lend  it  his  countenance.  The  prom- 
ise, if  such  it  was,  was  fulfilled,  and  St.  Clair 
became  the  first  governor."— J.  Winsor  and  E. 
Channing,  Territorial  Acqumtiom  and  Dimitions 
{Narrative  and  Crit.  Jlist.  of  Am.,  v.  7,  app.). 
Also  in:  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest, 
^.  15.— W.  F.  Poole,  Doctor  Cutler  and  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787  (North  Am.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1876.— 
W.  P.  and  J.  P.  Cutler,  Life  of  Manameh  Cutler, 
«.  1,  ch.  8.— J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Indiana,  ch.  5.— 
T.  Donaldson,  TheJ^iblic  Domain,  pp.  149-159. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  the  "Ordinance 
for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio," 
commonly  known  as  the  "Ordinance  of  1787": 
"Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  said  territory,  for 
the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  be  one 
district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divi(led  into 
two  districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesjiid.  That 
the  estates,  both  of  resident  and  non-resident 
l)roprietor8  in  the  said  territory,  dying  intes- 
tate, shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among, 
their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a  de- 
ceased child,  in  equal  parts;  the  descendants 
of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take  the 
share  of  their  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts 
among  them:  And  where  there  shall  be  no  chil- 
dren or  descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the 
next  of  kin  in  equal  degree ;  and,  among  collat- 
erals, the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister 
of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among 
them,  their  deceased  parents'  share;  and  there 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between  kin- 
dred of  the  whole  and  half-blood ;  saving,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third 
part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one- third 
part  of  the  personal  estate ;  and  this  law,  relative 
to  descents  and  dower,  shall  remain  in  full  force 
until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district. 
And,  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt 
laws  aa  hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  the  said 
territory  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills 
in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in 
whom  the  estate  may  be  (being  of  full  age,)  and 
attested  by  three  witnesses;  and  real  estates 
may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bar- 
gain and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided 
such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances 
be  acknowledgecl,  or  the  execution  thereof  duly 
proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after 
proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  personal 
property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery;  sav- 
mg,  however  to  the  French  and  Canadian  in- 
habitants, and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskias, 
St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages  who 
have  heretofore  professed  themselves  citizens  of 
Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force 
among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  convey- 
ance of  property.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  appointed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by 
Congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and 
have  a  freehold  estate  therjin  in  1,000  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  There 
shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Con- 
gress, a  secretary,  whose  commission  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  tor  four  years  unless  sooner  re- 
voked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a 
freehold  estjite  therein  in  500  acres  of  land,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  public  records  of  the 
district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in 
his  Executive  department;  and  transmit  authen- 
tic copies  of  sucli  acts  and  proceedings,  every 
six  months,  to  the  Secretary  of  Congress:  There 
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shall  also  be  appointed  a  court  to  consist  of 
three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court, 
who  shall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and 
reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a 
freehold  estate  in  500  acres  of  land  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  commissions 
shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 
The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws 
of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may 
be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time :  which  laws  shall  be  in 
force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved 
of  by  Congress ;  but,  afterwards,  the  legislature 
shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall 
think  fit.  The  governor,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  ap- 
point and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same 
below  the  rank  of  general  officers;  all  general 
officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
Congress.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  governor  shall  appoint 
such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  oach 
county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
in  the  same :  After  the  General  Assembly  shall 
be  organized,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  shall  be  regulated 
and  defined  by  the  said  as-'embly ;  but  all  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  other- 
wise directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  in- 
juries, the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall 
have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the 
execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the 
governor  shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof; 
and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts 
of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  town- 
ships, subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as 
may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature.  So 
soon  as  there  shall  be  5,000  free  male  inhabitants 
of  full  age  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof 
thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive 
authority,  "ith  time  and  place,  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives from  their  counties  or  townships  to 
represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly:  Pro- 
vided, That,  for  every  500  free  male  inhabitants, 
there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively with  the  number  of  free  male  in- 
habitants, shall  the  right  of  representation 
increase,  until  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  amount'  to  25;  after  which,  the  number 
and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  legislature:  Provided,  That  no  per- 
son be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  represen- 
tative unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a  res- 
ident in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have 
resided  in  the  district  three  years ;  and,  in  either 
case,  shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee 
simple,  200  acres  of  land  within  the  same :  Pro- 
vided, also  That  a  freehold  in  50  acres  of  land 
in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or 
the  like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the 
district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as 
an  elector  of  a  representative.  The  representa- 
tives thus  elected,  shall  serve  for  the  term  of 


two  years ;  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  repre- 
sentative, or  removal  from  office,  the  governor 
shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his 
stead,  to  .serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  The 
General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist 
of  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  The  legislative  council  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office 
five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress ; 
any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  ciuorum:  and  the 
members  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  As 
soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the  gov- 
ernor shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to 
meet  together;  and,  when  met,  they  shall  nomi- 
nate ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land, 
and  return  their  names  to  Congress;  five  of 
whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to 
serve  as  aforesaid;  and,  whenever  a  vacancy 
shall  happen  in  the  council,  by  death  or  removal 
from  office,  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for 
each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Con- 
gress; one  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoirt  and 
commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And 
every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members 
of  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten 
persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall 
appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
And  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house 
of  representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make 
laws  in  all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the 
district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and 
articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  de- 
clared. And  all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house,  and  by  a  majority  in  the 
council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor  for  his 
assent;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever, 
shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent.  The 
governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  when, 
in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  "expedient.  The  gov- 
ernor, judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in 
the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
fidelity  and  of  office;  the  governor  before  the 
President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before 
the  governor.  As  soon  as  a  legislature  shall  be 
formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and  house 
assembled  in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by 
joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who 
shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this  tempo- 
rary government.  And,  for  extending  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix 
and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all 
laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  ter- 
ritory: to  provide  also  for  the  establishnu-nt  of 
States,  ami  permanent  government  therein,  and 
for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal 
councils  on  au  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest:  It  is  hereby  ordained 
and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  following  articles  shall    be   considered   as 
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articlcH  of  conipiict  betwwn  the;  oriKinnl  States 
iiiiii  the  jK'opln  mid  States  in  the  said  territory 
and  forever  remain  uualteraitlc,  unless  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  wit:  Art.  ist.  No  person,  de- 
meaning luiiisejf  in  a  jieacealile  and  orderly 
manner,  sliall  ever  l)e  molested  on  account  of 
liis  mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments,  in 
the  said  territory.  Art,  2d.  The  inhabitants  of 
tile  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the 
betielits  of  the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus,  and  of  the 
trial  by  jury;  of  a  ])roi)ortioiiate  representation 
of  th(^  people  in  the  legislature;  and  of  judicial 
procccdiiitrs  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon la.v.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  (ude.ss 
for  capital  otl'eiices,  where  the  proof  shall  lie 
evident  or  the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall 
bo  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ments shall  be  intlieted.  No  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  l)y  the  judg- 
ment of  his  i)eers  or  tiie  law  of  the  land;  and, 
should  the  i)ubli(;  exigencies  make  it  necessary, 
for  the  conunon  preservation,  to  take  any  person  s 
property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full 
compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same.  And, 
in  the  just  jircservation  of  rights  and  property, 
it  is  understood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought 
ever  to  be  made,  or  liave  force  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  inter- 
fere witli  or  alTect  private  contracts  or  engage- 
ments, Ijona  fide,  and  without  fraiul,  previously 
formed.  Art.  3d.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  hajipiiu'ss  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  eiluc.ition  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 
The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed 
towards  the  Indians;  their  lunds  and  property 
shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent;  and,  in  their  property,  rights,  and  lib- 
erty, they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed, 
unless  in  j\i8t  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by 
Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  hu- 
manity, shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for 
preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  tliem,  and  for 
preserving  peace  and  friendship  witli  them. 
Art.  .^th.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States 
which'  may  be  formed  therein,  shall  forever  re- 
nuiin  a  j)art  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as 
shall  be  constitutionally  made;  and  to  all  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  in- 
imbitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall 
be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts 
contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a  proportional 
part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  them  by  Congress  according  to  the 
same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  ap- 
portionments thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
States;  and  the  taxes,  for  paying  tlieir  propor- 
tion, shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or 
districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States, 
within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures 
of  those  districts  or  new  States,  shall  never  in- 
terfere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  nor 
with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the 
bona  fide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  lye  imposed 
on  lands  the  property  of  the  Unit(jd  States;  and, 
in  no  case,   shall    non-resident   proprietors   be 


I  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable 
I  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same, 
j  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sjud  territory  as  to 
tiie  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Coiifedcrac}',  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty, 
therefor.  Art.  5th.  There  shall  l)c  formed  in 
tlie  .said  territory,  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
tlian  five  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States, 
as  .soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession, 
and  consent  to  the  .same,  shall  become  fixed  and 
established  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  Western 
State  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  ^lississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers;  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post 
St.  Vincent'.s,  due  North,  to  the  territorial  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and,  by 
the  said  territorial  line,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be 
boimded  by  tlie  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from 
Post  Vincent's,  to  the  Ohio ;  bj'  the  Ohio,  by  a  di- 
rect line,  drawn  due  North  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  bv 
the  said  territorial  line.  The  Eastern  State  shall 
be  bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line: 
Provided,  however,  and  it  is  further  understood 
and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
States  shall  be  subject  .so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if 
Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they 
shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in 
that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  North  of 
an  East  and  West  line  drawn  through  the  South- 
erly bend  or  extreme  of  lake  ilichigan.  And, 
whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  60,000 
free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  admit- 
ted, by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  an  ecjual  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State 
government:  Provided,  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment so  to  be  formed,  shall  bo  republican,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in 
these  articles;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy, 
such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  niunber  of 
free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  60,000.  Art. 
6th.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  Provided, 
always.  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive 
may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  the  resolutions  of  the  2M  of  April, 
1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed  and  declared 
null  and  void.  Done  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  the  13th  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  their  sover- 
eignty and  independence  the  twelfth." 

A.  D.  1788-1802.— Extinguished  by  divis- 
ions.—Creation  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana 
and  the  State  of  Ohio. — "  Arthur  St.  Clair  was 
appointed  governor  by  the  Congress  [of  the  Con- 
federation] February  1,  1788,  antl  Winthrop 
Sargent  •  secretary.     August  7th,  1789,  Congresa 
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[under  the  federal  const  it  iitiouj,  in  view  of  the 
new  method  of  api)()intnient  of  olHcers  ns  pro- 
vided in  tlu'  Constitution,  jmssed  an  ainendntory 
uet  to  tlie  Ordinance  of  1787,  i)roviding  for  tiio 
noniination  of  ollieers  for  tlie  Territory  l)y  tlie 
President.  .  .  .  Augusts,  1781),  President  Wasli- 
ington  sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  Artliur 
St.  Clair  for  governor,  WiiUln-op  Sargimt  for 
secretary,  and  Samuel  Ilolden  Parsons,  Jolin 
Cleves  Symmes,  and  William  Barton,  for  judges. 

.  .  Tliey  were  all  confirmed.  President  Wasli- 
ington  in' this  message  designated  the  country  as 
'The  Western  Territory.'  Tlie  supreme  court 
was  estal)lish('d  at  Cincinnati  (  .  .  .  named  oy 
St.  Clair  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  tlie  Cincin- 
nati, lie  having  been  president  of  the  branch 
society  in  Pennsylvania).  St.  Clair  remained 
governor  until  November  22,  1802.  Wiiilhrop 
Sargent  afterwards,  in  1798,  went  to  Mississippi 
as  governor  of  that  Territory.  William  Henry 
Harrison  became  secretary  in  1797,  representing 
it  in  Congress  in  1799-1800.  and  lie  became  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  in  1800.  May 
7,  1800,  Congress,  upon  petition,  divided  tliis 
[Northwest]  Territory  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments. Indiana  Territory  was  created,  with  its 
capital  at  St.  Vincennes,  and  from  that  portion 
of  the  Nortliwest  Territory  west  of  a  line  begin- 
ning opjiosite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River 
in  Kentucky,  and  running  nortli  to  the  Canada 
line.  The  eastern  portion  now  became  the 
'Territory  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,'  with  its 
capital  at  Chillicothe.  Tliis  portion,  Nov.  29, 
1802,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  .  .  .  The 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  political  division  after  tlie  admission 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  Nov.  29, 
1802,  although  in  acts  of  Congress  it  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  and  its  forms  affl.\ed  by 
legislation  to  other  political  divisions." — T.  Don- 
aldson, The  Public  Domain,  pp.  159-160. 

Also  in:  J.  Burnet,  Notes  on  the  Settlement  of 
theN.  W.  Territon/,  ch.  14-20.— C.  Atwater, //««<. 
of  Ohio,  jyeriml  2. — J.  B.  Dillon,  J[i»t.  of  Indiana, 
ch.  19-31.— W.  H.  Smith,  The  St.  Clair  Papers, 
V.  1,  c?i.  6-9. 

A.  D.  1790-1795. —  Indian  war. —  The  dis- 
astrous expeditions  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair 
and  Wayne's  decisive  victory, — The  Green- 
ville Treaty.— "The  Northwestern  Indians,  at 
Washington's  installation,  numbered,  according 
to  varying  estimates,  from  20,000  to  40,000  souls. 
Of  these  the  Wabash  tribes  had  for  years  been 
the  scourge  of  the  new  Kentucky  settlers.  So 
constant,  mdeed,  was  bloodshed  and  retaliation, 
that  the  soil  of  tliis  earliest  of  States  beyond  the 
mountains  acquired  the  name  of  '  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground.'  A  broad  river  interposed  no 
sufficient  barricade  to  these  deadly  encounters. 
.  .  .  What  with  their  own  inadmissable  claims 
to  territory,  and  tliis  continuous  war  to  the 
knife,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  country 
were  now  so  maddened  against  the  United  States 
that  the  first  imperative  necessity,  unless  we 
chose  to  abandon  the  Western  settlements  alto- 
gether, was  to  chastise  the  Indians  into  submis- 
sion. .  .  .  Brigadier-General  Harmar,  who  com- 
manded the  small  force  of  United  States  regulars 
in  the  Territory,  was  ...  a  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran. Our  frontier  military  stations  extended  as 
far  as  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  which  Major 
Hamtranck,  a  Canadian, Frenchman,  commanded. 
The  British  commundaut  was  at  Detroit,  whence 


he  communicated  constantly  with  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  i)rovinces.  Lord  Dorchester,  by 
whose  instigation  the  Northwestern  Indians  at 
fills  period  were  studiously  kept  at  enmity  with 
tlie  United  States.  .  .  .  A  formidable  cxiiedition 
against  the  Indians  was  determined  ujioii  by  the 
Presidei'.t  and  St.  Clair  [Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territoiy] ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  [1790! 
General  Hannar  set  out  fnmi  Fort  Washington 
for  the  Miami  country,  with  a  force  numbering 
somewhat  less  than  1,500,  near  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  militia  raised  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky."  Successful  at  first,  the 
campaign  ended  in  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the 
Maumee. — J.  Schouler,  Jlist.  of  the  If.  S.,  ch.  2, 
Sect.  1  (i'.  1).— "The  remnant  of  his  army  which 
Harmar  led  back  to  Cincinnati  [Fort  AVashing- 
t()ii|  had  the  unsubdued  savages  almost  contin- 
ually at  their  heels.  As  a  reiiuke  to  the  hostile 
tribes  the  expedition  was  an  utter  failure,  a  fact 
which  Wiis  .soon  made  manifest.  Indian  attacks 
on  the  settlers  immediately  became  bolder.  .  .  . 
Kvery  blook  house  in  the  tcrritorv  was  soon  al- 
most in  a  state  of  siege.  .  .  .  Washington  was 
autliorized  to  raise  an  army  of  Il.OOO  men  for  the 
l)r()tection  of  the  Northwest.  The  command  of 
this  army  was  given  to  St.  Clair.  At  the  same 
time  a  corps  of  Kentucky  volunteers  was  selected 
and  placed  under  General  Charles  Scott.  The 
Kentuckians  dashed  into  the  Wabash  country, 
scattered  the  Indians,  burned  their  villages  and 
returned  with  a  crowd  of  prisoners.  The  more 
l)retentious  expedition  of  St.  Clair  was  not  to  bo 
accomplished  with  so  fin  a  a  military  flourish. 
Like  Harmar's  army,  that  led  by  St.  Clair  was 
feeble  in  discipline,  and  disturbeil  by  jealousies. 
The  agents  of  the  Government  equipped  the  ex- 
pedition in  a  shameful  manner,  delivering  useless 
muskets,  supplying  powder  that  would  .scarcely 
burn,  and  neglecting  entirely  a  large  number  of 
necessary  supplies;  so  that  after  St.  Clair  with  his 
2,300  regulars  and  600  militia  had  marched  from 
Ludlow's  Station,  north  of  Cincinnati,  he  found 
himself  imder  the  necessity  of  delaying  the  march 
to  secure  supplies.  The  militia  deserted  in  great 
numbers.  For  the  purpose  of  capturing  desert- 
ers and  bringing  up  belated  supplies,  one  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  army  was  sent  southward. 
While  waiting  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  for  the  return  of  this  regiment  the  main 
force  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1791,  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  by  the  lurking  Indians. 
At  the  first  yell  of  the  savages  scores  of  the  terri- 
fied militia  dropped  their  guns  and  bolted.  St. 
Clair,  who  for  some  days  had  been  too  ill  to  sit 
upon  a  horse,  now  exerted  all  his  strength  in  an 
efiort  to  rally  the  wavering  troops.  His  horses 
were  all  killed,  and  his  hat  and  clothing  were 
ripped  by  the  bullets.  But  the  lines  broke,  the 
men  scattered  and  the  artillery  was  captured. 
Those  who  stood  their  ground  fell  in  their  tracks 
I  till  the  fields  were  covered  by  600  dead  and  dy- 
ing men.  At  last  a  retreat  was  ordered.  .  .  . 
For  many  miles,  over  a  track  littered  with  coats, 
hats,  boots  and  powder  horps,  the  whooping  vic- 
tors chased  the  routed  survivors  of  St.  Clair's 
army.  It  was  a  ghastly  defeat.  The  face  of 
every  settler  in  Ohio  blanched  at  the  news. 
Kentucky  was  thrown  into  excitement  and  even 
AVestern  Pennsylvania  nervously  petitioned  for 
protection.  St.  Clair  was  criticised  and  insulted. 
A  corapiittee  of  Congress  found  him  without 
blame.     But   he   had   been   defeated,   and   no 
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amount  of  rcaftoning  could  unlink  his  name  from 
tfie  trHRcdy  of  the  diirk  November  morning. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  win  over  the  Indians 
before  making  anf)ther  use  of  force.  The  Gov- 
eniment  sent  peace  messengers  into  the  North- 
west. In  one  manner  or  another  nearly  every 
one  of  the  messengers  was  murdered.  The  In- 
dians wlio  listened  at  all  would  hear  of  no  terms 
of  jieace  that  did  not  promise  the  removal  of  the 
whites  from  tin-  nortliem  side  of  the  Ohio.  The 
British  urged  the  tribes  Ui  make  this  extreme 
demand.  Spain  also  sent  mischief-makers  into 
the  camps  of  the  exultant  red  men.  .  .  .  More 
bloo<ished  became  inevitable;  and  in  executicm 
of  this  last  resort  came  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Revolutionary  chieftains — 'Mad  An- 
thony '  Wayne.  Wayne  led  his  army  from  Cin- 
cinnati in  OctolMjr  of  1793.  He  advanced  care- 
fullv  in  the  path  taken  by  St.  Clair,  found  and 
buried  the  bones  of  St.  Clair's  600  lost,  wintered 
at  Greenville,  and  in  the  summer  of  1794  moved 
against  the  foe  with  strong  reinforcements  from 
Kentucky.  After  a  preliminary  skirmish  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  troops,  Wayne,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions,  made  a  last  offer 
of  peace.  The  offer  was  evasively  met,  and 
Wayne  pushed  on.  On  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day the  twentieth  of  August,  1794,  the  '  legion ' 
came  upon  the  united  tribes  of  Indians  encamped 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee  and  there,  near 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  the  Indians  were 
forced  to  face  the  most  alert  and  vigorous  enemy 
they  had  yet  encountered.  The  same  daring 
tactics  that  had  carried  Stony  Point  and  made  An- 
thony Wayne  historic  were  here  directed  against 
the  Indian's  timber  coverts.  .  .  .  Encouraging 
and  marshaling  the  Indians  were  painted  Cana- 
dian white  men  bearing  British  arms.  Many  of 
these  fell  in  the  heaps  of  dead  and  some  were 
captured.  AVhen  Wayne  announced  his  victory 
he  declared  that  the  Indian  loss  was  greater  than 
that  incurred  by  the  entire  Federal  army  in  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Thus  ended  the  Indian 
reign  of  terror.  After  destroying  the  Indian 
crops  and  possessions,  in  sight  of  the  British  fort, 
Wayne  fell  back  to  Greenville  and  there  made  the 
celebrated  treaty  by  which  on  August  3,  1795, 
the  red  men  came  to  a  permanent  peace  with  the 
Thirteen  Fires.  From  Cincinnati  to  Campus 
Martins  Wayne's  victory  sent  a  thrill  of  relief. 
The  treaty,  ceding  to  the  Union  two  thirds  of  the 
present  State,  guaranteed  the  safety  of  all  settlers 
who  respected  the  Indians'  rights,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion once  more  the  machinery  of  immigration." 
—A.  Black,  The  Story  of  Ohio,  eh.  6. 

Also  in  ;  A.  St.  Clair,  Narrative  of  Campaign. 
— C.  W.  Butterfleld,  Hist,  of  the  Oirtya,  ch.  28- 
80.— W.  U.  Smith,  The  St.  Clair  Papers,  v.  2.— 
W.  L.  Stone,  life  of  Brant,  v.  2,  ch.  10-12. 

A.  D.  i8ii. — Harrison's  campaign  arainst 
Tecumseh  and  his  Leag^ue.— Battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe.   See  United  States  op  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1811.  , 


NORTHWESTERN  OR  OREGON 
BOUNDARY  QUESTION,  Settlement  of 
the.  See  OuEGON :  A.  D.  1844-1846,  and  Ala- 
bama Claims:  A.  D.  1871. 

NORTHWESTERN  OR  SAN  JUAN 
WATER-BOUNDARY    QUESTION.     See 

San  .IlTAN  WATKK-HorNDAUY  QUKSTION. 

NORTHWESTERN  PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA,  English  Acquisition  of  the.  See  In- 
dia: A.  1).  1798-1805. 


NORUMBEGA.— "Norembega,  or  Nonim- 
l)ega,  more  j)roperly  called  Arambec  (Hakluyt, 
Ili.  167),  was,  in  liamusio's  map,  the  country 
embraced  within  Nova  Scotia,  southern  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  Maine.  I)e  I^et  con- 
fines it  to  u  district  about  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot. Wytflcit  and  other  early  writers  say 
that  it  had  a  capital  city  of  the  same  name;  and 
in  several  old  maps  this  fabulous  metropolis  is 
laid  down,  with  towers  and  churches,  on  the 
river  Penobscot.  The  word  Is  of  Indian  origin." 
—  P.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  Prance  in  the  New 
World:  Champlain,  ch.  1,  foot-note.  —  On  Qas- 
taldi's  map,  of  New  France,  made  in  1550,  "the 
name  'La  Nuova  Francia'  is  written  in  very 
large  letters,  indicating  probably  that  this  name 
is  meant  for  the  entire  country.  'The  name  '  Terra 
de  Nurumbega '  is  written  in  smaller  letters,  and 
appears  to  be  attached  only  to  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Crignon,  however,  the  author  of 
the  discourse  which  this  map  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate, gives  to  this  name  a  far  greater  extent. 
He  says :  '  Going  beyond  the  cape  of  the  Bretons, 
there  is  a  country  contiguous  to  this  cape,  the 
coast  of  which  trends  to  the  west  a  quarter  south- 
west to  the  country  of  Florida,  and  runs  along 
for  a  good  500  leagues;  which  coast  was  dis- 
covered fifteen  years  ago  by  Master  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Franco 
and  of  Madame  la  Regente ;  and  this  country  is 
called  by  many  'La  Francese,'  and  even  by  the 
Portuguese  themselves;  and  its  end  is  toward 
Florida  under  78°  W.,  and  88°  N.  .  .  .  The 
country  is  named  by  the  inhabitants  'Nunim- 
bega ' ;  and  between  it  and  Brazil  is  a  great  gulf, 
in  which  are  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that,  at  the  time  of  the  discourse,  the 
entire  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
Florida,  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Nurum- 
bega.  Afterwards,  this  name  was  restricted  to 
New  England ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  ap- 
plied only  to  Maine,  and  still  later  to  the  region  of 
the  Penobscot.  .  .  .  The  name  '  Norumbtga. '  '^r 
'Arambec,'  in  Hakluyt's  time,  was  applied  to 
Maine,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  Ne  w  Eng- 
land."—J.  G.  Kohl,  Hint,  of  the  Discovery  of 
Maine  (Maine  Ui»t.  Soc.  Coll.,  ftenea  2,  v.  1),  pp. 
231  and 28'S. — "The  story  of  Norumbega  is  in- 
vested with  the  charms  of  fable  and  romance. 
The  name  is  found  in  the  map  of  Hieronimus  da 
Verrazano  of  1529,  as  'Aranbega,'  being  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  and  apparently  unimportant 
locality.  Suddenly,  in  1539,  Norumbega  appears 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Dieppe  Captain  as  a  vast 
and  opulent  region,  extending  from  Cape  Breton 
to  the  Cape  of  Florida.  About  three  years  later 
Allefonsce  described  the  'River  of  Norumbega,' 
now  identified  with  the  Penobscot,  and  treated 
the  capital  of  the  country  as  an  important  mar- 
ket for  the  trade  in  fur.  Various  maps  of  the 
period  of  Allefonsce  confine  the  name  of  Norum- 
bega to  a  distinct  spot ;  but  Gastaldi's  map,  pub- 
lished by  Ramusio  in  1556, — though  modelled 
after  Verrazano's,  of  which  indeed  it  is  substan- 
tially an  extract, — applies  the  name  to  the  region 
lying  between  Cape  Breton  and  the  Jersey  coast. 
Prom  this  time  until  the  seventeenth  century 
Norumbega  was  generally  regarded  as  embracing 
all  New  England,  and  sometimes  portions  of 
Canada,  though  occasionally  the  country  was 
known  by  other  names.  Still,  in  1582,  Lok  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  Penobscot  formed  the 
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southern  houndfvry  of  Noruml)ega,  which  he 
uhowH  on  Ilia  map  as  an  island;  while  John 
Smith,  in  1620,  speaks  of  Norumliega  as  includ- 
ing New  England  and  the  region  as  far  south  as 
Virginia.  On  the  other  hand  Clmmplain,  in  lOOJ), 
treated  Norumbega  us  lying  within  the  present 
territory  of  Maine.  He  searched  for  its  capital 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  and  ns  late  as 
1669  Ileylin  was  dreaming  of  the  fair  city  of 
Norumbega.  Grotius,  for  a  time  at  least,  re- 
garded the  name  as  of  Old  Northern  origin  and 
connected  with  '  Norbergia. '  It  was  also  fancied 
that  a  people  resembling  the  Slexicansonce  lived 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot.  Those  who 
have  labored  to  find  an  Indian  derivation  for  the 
name  say  that  it  means  '  the  plac3  of  a  fl-  c  cily.' 
At  one  time  the  houses  of  the  city  were  supposed 
to  be  very  splendid,  and  to  be  sxxp  -or^ed  upon 
pillars  of  crystal  and  silver."— B.  1'.  Te  Costa, 
Norumbega  and  its  English  ExpUrers  {.Varrative 
and  Critical  Hint,  of  Am.,  v.  8.  ch.  6). 

Also  in:  J.  Wmsor,  Cartography  of  N.  E. 
Coast  of  Am.  {N.  and  C.  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  4,  ch.  2). 

NORWAY.    See  Scandinavian  States. 

NOSE  MONEY.— A  poll-tax  levied  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  seems  to  have  borne 
this  name  because  a  defaulting  tax -payer  might 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  nose,  and  the  Danes  in  Ire- 
land are  thought  to  liave  imposed  the  same  there. 
— T.  Moore,  J  list,  of  Ireland,  v.  2,  ch.  17. 

NOTABLES,  The  Assembly  of  the.  See 
Franck:  a.  I).  1774-1788. 

NOTIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  407).  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  411-407. 

NOTTOWAYS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RioiNEs:  iRoquois  Tribes  op  the  Sodth. 

NOVA  SCOTIA:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  American  Aboriqineb:  Abnakis, 
and  Aloonquian  Famii,y. 

A.  D.  1000. — Supposed  identity  with  the 
Markland  of  Norse  sagas.  See  America:  10- 
IIth  Centuries. 

i6th  century. — Embraced  in  the  Norumbega 
of  the  old  geographers.  See  Norumbeoa; 
also  Canada  :  Names. 

A.  D.  1603-1608.— The  first  French  settle- 
ments, at  Port  Royal  (Annapolis).  See  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1603-1603;  and  1606-1608. 

A.  D.  1604. — Origin  of  the  name  Acadia. — 
In  1604,  after  the  death  of  De  Chastes,  who 
had  sent  out  Champlain  on  his  first  voyage 
to  Canada,  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts, 
took  the  enterprise  in  hand  and  "petitioned 
the  king  for  leave  to  colonize  La  Cadie,  or 
Acadie,  a  region  defined  as  extending  from  tlie 
40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  or 
from  Philadelphia  to  beyond  Montreal.  .  .  .  De 
Monts  gained  his  point.  He  was  made  Lieuten- 
ant-Gteneral  in  Acadia.  .  .  .  This  name  is  not 
found  in  any  earlier  public  document.  It  was 
afterwards  restricted  to  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  the  dispute  concerning  the  limits  of 
Acadia  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  war  of  n.W. 
The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian 
Aquoddiauke,  or  Aquoddie,  supposed  to  mean 
the  fish  called  a  pollock.  The  Bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  'Great  Pollock  Water,' if  we  may  ac- 
cept the  same  authority,  derives  its  name  from 
the  same  origin.  Potter  in  '  Historical  Magazine, ' 
1.84.  This  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  Micmac 
word,  'Quoddy,'  '  Kady,'  or  'Cadie,'  means 
simply  a  place  or  region,  and  is  properly  used  in 


conjunction  with  some  other  noun;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, 'KaUikady,'  the  Place  of  Eels.  .  .  . 
Dawson  and  lltiud,  in  'Canadian  Antiquariaa 
and  Numismatic  Journal.'" — F.  Parkman,  IHo- 
neers  of  France  in  the  New  World :  Champlain, 
eh.  2,  and  foot-note. 

A.  D.  1610-1613.— The  Port  Royal  colony- 
revived,  but  destroyed  by  the  English  of  Vir- 
ginia.    See  Canada:  A.  I).  1010-1613. 

A.  D.  X631-1668.—  English  grant  to  Sir 
William  Alexander. —  Cession  to  France. — 
Quarrels  of  La  Tour  and  D'Aulnay.— English 
reconquest  and  recession  to  France. — "In 
1021,  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scotchman  of 
some  literary  pretensions,  had  obtained  from 
King  James  [through  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land, or  Plymouth  Company  —  see  New  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1621-1631]  a  charter,  (dated  Sept. 
10,  1621)  for  the  lordship  and  barony  of  New 
Scotland,  comprising  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Under  this  grant  he  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  colonization ;  and  in  1625  he 
undertook  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  his  enterprise 
by  parcelling  out  the  territory  into  baronetcies. 
Nothing  came  of  the  scheme,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  Qermains,  in  1632,  Great  Britain  surren- 
dered to  France  all  the  places  occupied  by  tlie 
English  within  these  limits.  Two  years  before 
this,  however,  Alexander's  rights  in  a  part  of 
the  territory  had  been  purchased  by  Claude  and. 
Charles  de  la  Tour;  and  shortly  after  the  peace 
the  Chevalier  Razilly  was  appointed  by  Louis- 
XIII.  governor  of  the  whole  of  Acadia.  He 
designated  as  his,  lieutenants  Charles  de  la  Tour 
for  the  portion  east  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  Charles 
de  Menou,  Sieur  d'Aulnay-Charnise,  for  the  por- 
tion west  of  that  river.  The  former  established 
himself  on  the  River  St.  John,  where  the  city  of 
St.  John  now  stands,  and  the  latter  at  Castine, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay.  Sliortly 
after  his  appointment,  La  Tour  attacked  and 
drove  away  a  small  party  of  Plymouth  men  who 
had  set  up  a  trading-post  at  Machias;  and  ia 
1635  D'Aulnay  treated  another  party  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colonists  in  a  similar  way.  In  retaliation 
for  this  attack,  Plymouth  hired  and  despatched 
a  vessel  commanded  by  one  Girling,  in  company 
with  their  own  barque,  with  20  men  under  Milea 
Standish,  to  dispossess  the  French ;  but  the  expe- 
dition failed  to  accomplish  anything.  Subse- 
quently the  two  French  commanders  quarrelled, 
and,  engaging  in  active  hostilities,  made  efforts 
(not  altogether  unsuccessful)  to  enlist  Massachu- 
setts in  their  quarrel.  For  this  purpose  La  Tour 
visited  Boston  in  person  in  the  summer  of  1643.. 
and  was  hospitably  entertained.  He  was  not 
able  to  secure  the  direct  cooperation  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  he  was  permitted  to  hire  four  ves 
sels  and  a  pinnace  to  aid  him  in  his  attack  on 
D'Aulnay.  The  expedition  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  destroy  a  mill  and  some  standing  corn  be- 
longing to  bis  rival.  In  the  following  year  La 
Tour  made  a  second  visit  to  Boston  for  furtlier 
help ;  but  he  was  able  only  to  procure  the  writing 
of  threatening  letters  from  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  to  D'Aulnay.  Not  long  after  La 
Tour's  departure  from  Boston,  envoys  from 
D'Aulnay  arrived  here;  and  after  considerable 
delay  a  treaty  was  signed  pledging  the  colonists 
to  neutrality,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  in  the  following 
year ;  but  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  it 
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•wnH  ratlflfd  by  new  envoys  from  the  crafty 
Frciichiiiim.  In  thin  intcrviil  D'Atilnay  ca)>tuml 
l)y  iisHiiiilt  !.ii  Tour's  fort  at  St.  Jolm.  si-curiiif,' 
l)(M)l  V  to  u  liirg<'  amount ;  and  a  frw  weeks  after- 
ward -Madame  la  Tour,  wlio  Heems  to  liave  been 
of  a  not  less  warlike  turn  than  her  liiiHband,  and 
who  liad  bravely  defended  the  fort,  died  of 
shame  and  inortilh  ation.  La  Tour  was  redueed 
to  the  last  extn  inities;  but  he  finally  made  good 
his  losMS,  and  in  Ui-t'.i  he  married  the  wulow  of 
his  rival,  who  had  di<'d  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore. In  Id")!,  in  accordance  with  secret  instruc- 
tions from  Cromwell,  the  whole  of  Acadiji  was 
subjugated  by  an  English  force  from  Boston 
under  the  com'mand  of  Major  Robert  Sedgwick, 
of  Charlestown,  and  Captain  John  Leverett,  of 
Hoston.  To  the  latter  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  coimtry  was  intrusted.  Inelfectual 
complaints  of  this  aggreasioii  were  made  to  the 
Hritish  government;  but  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster, in  the  following  year,  England  was  left 
in  possession,  and  the  question  of  title  was  re- 
ferred to  commissioners.  In  1050  it  was  made 
u  province  by  Cromwell,  who  appointed  Sir 
Thomas  Temple  governor,  ami  granted  the  whole 
territory  to  Temple  and  to  one  William  Crown 
and  Stephen  de  la  Tour,  son  of  the  late  governor. 
The  rights  of  the  latter  were  purchased  by  the 
other  two  proprietors,  and  Acadia  remained  in 
possession  of  the  English  until  the  treaty  of 
hreda,  in  1008,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France  with 
iindetlned  limits.  Very  little  was  done  by  the 
French  to  settle  and  improve  the  country.'  — C. 
C.  Snuth,  Acndia  (Narrative  and  Critical  Hint. 
of  Am.,  V.  4,  ch.  4). 

A.  D.  1690-1692.— Temporary  conquest  by 
the  Massachusetts  colonists. — Recovery  by 
the  French.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1089-1690; 
Jind  1092-10!}:. 

A.  D.  1710. — Final  conquest  by  the  English 
and  change  of  name.  See  Nkw  Enolam): 
A.  D.  1702-1710. 

A.  D.  1713.— Relinquished  to  Great  Britain. 
Sec  Utueciit:  A.  I).  17rJ-1714;  Nkwkoinu- 
1,and:  a.  D.  1718;  and  Canada:  A.  I).  1711- 
1713. 

A.  D.  1713-1730.— Troubles  with  the  French 
inhabitants— the  Acadians. — Their  refusal  to 
swear  allegiance. — Hostilities  with  the  In- 
dians.—  "It  was  evident  from  the  lirst  that  the 
French  intended  to  interpret  the  cession  of 
Acatlia  in  as  restricted  a  sense  as  possible,  and 
that  it  was  their  aim  to  neutralize  the  power  of 
England  in  the  colony,  by  confining  it  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  The  inhabitants  numbered 
some  2,500  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
divided  into  three  principal  settlements  at  Port 
lloyal,  Jlincs,  and  Chignecto.  The  priests  at 
these  settlementsi  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
agents  of  the  French  Government,  in  their  pay, 
and  resolute  opponents  of  English  rule.     The 

Iresence  of  a  powerful  French  establishment  at 
ouisburg,  and  their  constant  communications 
■viMXx  Canada,  gave  to  the  political  teachings  of 
those  priests  a  moral  influence,  which  went  far 
towards  making  the  Acadians  continue  faithful 
to  France.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that 
they  might  remain  in  Acadia,  in  an  attitude  of 
scarcely  concealed  hostility  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  hold  their  lands  and  possessions  as 
neutrals,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not 


take  tip  arms  either  for  the  French  or  Eugli.sh. 
.  .  .  By  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
it  was  stipulated  'that  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Friuice  may  have  liberty  to  remove  theinselvea 
within  a  year  to  any  other  place,  with  all  their 
movable  elfects.  Hut  those  who  are  willing  to 
remain,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  are  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  according  to  thi;  usages  of  the  church  of 
Home,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  do 
allow  thesamc.'  .  .  .  It  was  never  contemplated 
that  the;  Acadians  should  establish  themsidves  in 
the  country  a  colony  of  enemies  of  British  power, 
ready  at  all  times  to  obstruct  the  authority  of 
th(!  government,  and  to  make  the  po.sse.ssion  of 
Acadia  by  England  merely  nominal.  .  .  .  Queen 
Aiuie  died  in  August,  1714,  and  in  January, 
1715,  Messrs.  Capoon  and  Button  were  comnns- 
sioned  by  Governor  Nicholson  to  jiroeeed  in  the 
sloop  of  war  (.'aulfleld  to  Mines,  Chignecto, 
River  St.  John,  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot, 
to  proclaim  King  George,  and  to  tender  and  ad- 
minister the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  French  in- 
habitants. The  French  refused  to  take  the  oaths, 
and  some  of  the  people  of  Mines  made  the  pre- 
tence that  they  intended  to  withdraw  from  the 
colony.  ...  A  year  later  the  people  of  Mines 
notified  Caidfield  [Lieutenant-Governor]  that 
they  intended  to  renuun  iu  the  country,  and  at 
this  period  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  few 
French  inhabitants  who  actually  left  the  Prov- 
ince had  returned.  Caulfleld  then  summoned 
the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis,  and  tendered  them 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  his  deputies  had  met  at  Mines  and  Chignec- 
to. ..  .  General  Phillips,  who  became  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1717,  and  who  arrived  in  the 
Province  early  iu  1720,  bad  no  more  success  than 
his  predecessors  in  persuading  the  Acadians  to 
take  the  oaths.  Every  refusal  on  their  part  only 
served  to  make  them  more  bold  in  defying  the 
British  authorities.  .  .  .  They  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English 
the  moment  war  was  declared  between  the  two 
Crowns,  and  to  restore  Acadia  to  France.  But, 
as  there  was  a  peace  of  thirty  years  duration  be- 
tween France  imd  England  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  there  was  no  opportimity  of  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect.  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of 
Canada,  however,  continued  to  keep  the  Acadians 
on  the  alert  by  means  of  his  agents,  and  the  In- 
dians were  incited  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
English,  both  in  Acadia  and  Maine.  The  first 
ditnculty  occurred  at  Causo  in  1720.  by  a  party 
of  Indians  assailing  the  English  fiidicrnien  there. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  were  incited  to  this  attack  by 
the  French  of  Cape  Breton,  who  were  annoyed 
at  one  of  their  vessels  being  seized  at  Canso  by  a 
British  war  vessel  for  illegal  fishing.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  had  indeed  some  reason  to  be  disquieted, 
for  the  progress  of  the  English  settlements  east 
of  the  Kennebec  filled  them  with  apprehensions. 
Unfortunately  the  English  had  not  been  always 
so  just  in  their  dealings  with  them  that  they 
could  rely  entirely  on  their  forbearance.  The 
Indians  claimed  their  territorial  rights  in  the 
lands  over  wliich  the  English  settlements  were 
spreading ;  the  French  encouraged  them  in  this 
claim,  alleging  tliat  they  had  never  surrendered 
this  territory  to  the  English.  While  these  ques- 
tions were  in  controversy  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  were  guilty  of  an  act  which  did  not 
tend  to  allay  the  distrust  of  the  Indians.    This 
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was  nothing  less  tlian  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
person  of  Father  liiillc,  tlie  Jesuit  missionary  at 
Norridgcwock.  He,  whether  justly  or  not,  was 
blamed  for  inciting  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hostil- 
ity, and  was  therefore  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  English."  The  attempt  to  capture  Father 
Ralle,  at  Norridgcwock,  wliich  was  made  in 
December,  1721,  and  which  failed,  exasperated 
the  Indians,  and  "in  the  summer  of  1723  a  war 
commenced,  in  which  all  the  Indian  tribes  from 
Capo  Canso  to  the  Kennebec  were  involved.  The 
French  could  not  openly  tjike  part  in  the  war, 
but  such  encouragement  and  asRistance  as  they 
could  give  the  Indians  secretly  they  freely  sup- 
plied." This  war  continued  until  1725,  and  cost 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  colonists  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Nova  Scotia.  Its  most  serious  event 
was  the  destruction  of  Norridgcwock  and  the 
barbarous  murder  of  Father  Kalle,  by  an  expedi- 
tion from  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1724. 
In  November,  1725,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, the  Indians  acknowledging  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  George.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  Indian  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Aunai>olis 
River  took  a  qualified  oath  of  allegiance,  with  a 
clause  exempting  them  from  beanng  arms.  At 
Mines  and  Chignecto  they  still  persisted  in  their 
refusal;  and  \\hen,  on  the  death  of  George  I. 
and  the  accession  of  George  II. ,  the  inhabitants 
of  Annapolis  were  called  upon  to  renew  their 
oath,  they  also  refused  again.  In  1729  Governor 
Pldllips  returned  to  the  province  and  had  great 
success  during  the  next  year  in  persuading  the 
Acadians,  with  a  few  exceptions  only  through- 
out the  French  settlements,  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  without  any  condition  as  to  the  bear- 
ing or  not  bearing  of  arms.  "The  Acadians 
afterwards  maintained  that  when  they  took  this 
oath  of  allegiance,  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  a  clause  was  to  be  inserted,  relieving  them 
from  bearing  arms.  The  statement  was  probably 
accurate,  for  that  was  the  position  they  always 
assumed,  but  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  so  for  the  time  the  question  of  oaths, 
which  had  been  sucli  a  fertile  cause  of  discord  in 
the  Province,  appeared  to  be  set  at  rest." — J. 
Hannay,  Hint,  of  Acadia,  ch.  17. 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
V.  1,  ch.  4— P.  H.  Smith,  Acadia,  pp.  114-121. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— The  Third  Intercolonial 
War  (King  George's  War).  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1749-1755.  —  Futile  discussion  of 
boundary  questions. — The  Acadian  "  Neutrals" 
and  their  conduct. — The  founding  of  Halifax. 
— Hostilities  renewed. — "  During  the  nominal 
peace  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  anxiously  engaged  in  attempting  to 
settle  by  actual  occupation  the  question  of 
boundanes,  which  was  still  left  open  by  that 
treaty.  It  professed  to  restore  the  boundaries  as 
they  had  been  before  the  war ;  and  before  the 
war  the  enfre  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  the  tract  between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Gulf,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  Kennebec,  was 
claimed  by  both  nations,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, as  no  convention  between  them  had  ever 
defined  the  rights  of  each.  Names  had  been 
given  to  vast  tracts  of  land  whose  limits  were 
but  partly  defined,  or  at  one  time  defined  in  one 
way,  at  another  time  in  another,  and  when  these 
names  were  mentioned    in    treaties  they  were 
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understood  by  each  party  according  to  its  own 
interest.  The  treaty  of  1748,  therefore,  not  only 
left  abundant  cause  for  future  war,  but  left  oc- 
casion for  the  continuance  of  petty  border  hos- 
tilities in  time  of  nondnul  peace.  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  French  and  English,  to  settle 
the  (juestion  of  the  disputed  territory,  but  the 
differences  were  too  wide  to  he  adjusted  by  any- 
thing but  conquest.  While  the  most  important 
question  was  that  of  the  great  extent  of  territory 
at  the  west,  and  .  .  .  bolli  nations  were  devising 
means  for  establishing  their  claims  to  it,  Acadia, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  scene  of  a  constant 
petty  warfare.  The  French  were  ileterndned  to 
restrict  the  English  province  to  the  peninsula 
now  known  by  that  name.  The  Governor  of 
Canada  sent  a  few  men  under  Boishebert  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's  to  hold  that  part  of  the 
territory.  A  little  old  fort  built  by  the  Indians 
had  sto(xl  for  fifty  years  on  the  St.  John's  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Nerepis,  and  there  the  men  estab- 
lished themselves.  A  larger  number  was  sent 
under  La  Come  to  keep  possession  of  Chignecto, 
on  the  isthmus  which,  according  to  French 
claims,  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Eng- 
lish territory.  In  all  the  years  that  England  had 
held  nominal  rule  in  Acadia,  not  a  single  Eng- 
lish settlement  had  been  formed,  and  apparently 
not  a  step  of  progress  had  been  taken  in  gaining 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  A  whole  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  during  the  time;  but  they 
were  no  less  devoted  to  France  than  their  fathers 
had  been.  It  was  said  that  the  king  of  England 
had  not  one  truly  loyal  subject  in  the  peninsula, 
outside  of  the  fort  at  Annapolis.  .  .  .  Among 
the  schemes  suggested  for  remedying  this  stato 
of  affairs,  was  one  by  Governor  Shirley  [of 
Massachusetts],  to  place  strong  bands  of  English 
settlers  in  all  the  important  towns,  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  have  friends  and  influ- 
ence throughout  the  country.  Nothing  came  of 
this;  but  in  1749  Pariiament  voted  £40,000  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  colony.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
five  hundred  persons  being  ready  to  go  in  less 
than  two  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  ad- 
vertisement, the  colony  was  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Edward  Cornwallis  (uncle  of  the  Cornwallis  of 
the  Revolutionary  War),  and  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia.  Chebucto  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  colony,  and  the  town'was  named 
Halifax  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  [see,  also,  Halifax: 
A.  D.  1749].  ...  In  July,  a  council  was  held  at 
Halifax,  when  Governor  Cornwallis  gave  the 
French  deputies  a  paper  declaring  what  the  Gov- 
ernment would  allow  to  the  French  subjects,  and 
what  would  be  required  of  them."  They  were 
Called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  so 
often  refused  before.  They  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  a  qualified  oath,  such  as  had  been 
formerly  allowed  in  certain  cases,  and  which  ex- 
empted them  from  bearing  arms.  "They 
wished  to  stand  as  neutrals,  and,  indeed,  were 
often  called  so.  Cornwallis  replied  that  nothing 
less  than  entire  allegiance  would  be  accepted. 
.  .  .  About  a  month  later  the  people  sent  in  a 
declaration  with  a  thousand  signatures,  stating 
that  they  had  resolved  not  to  take  the  oath,  but 
were  determined  to  leave  the  country.  Corn- 
wallis took  no  steps  to  coerce  them,  but  wrote 
to  England  for  instructions."  Much  of  the 
trouble  with  the  Acadians  was  attributed  to  a 
French  missionary.  La  Loutre,   who  was  also 
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acciiRod  of  incltlnff  the  IndiiinH  to  hostilities.  In 
17.VI,  Major  Liiwrcnce  wiis  wnt  to  C'hignccto, 
witiiKM)  men,  to  build  ii  bjoik-hoiise  on  tlie  little 
river  MeHsiiffouche,  wiiieli  tlie  French  clninied 
ng  tlieir  Houtliern  l)oiiii(lnrv.  "On  the  southern 
baiilt  WII.S  II  pnmpcrous  villaf,'e  culled  Beiiubiis- 
ain,  and  La  (.'orne  [the  Prencli  cornniander]  had 
roi.''  Med  it.s  inluil)itant3  to  take  the  oatlj  of  ul- 
icg.  i.'ft-T  the  K;i.„' of  France.  When  Lawrence 
HiTlv/,,  .I<  iHe  inhabitants  of  Beauljussin,  al)out 
1,0fr<),  hav'i.i?  been  persuaded  by  La  Loutre,  set 
Are  to  tlieir  i  --•."tes,  :ind,  leaving  behind  the  fruits 
of  years  of  imlustry,  turned  their  backs  on  their 
fertile!  fields,  and  crossed  tlie  river,  to  |>ut  tlieni- 
gelves  under  the  protection  of  La  Corne's  troops. 
Many  Atadians  from  otiier  parts  of  the  peninsula 
also  left  their  honus,  and  lived  in  exile  and  pov- 
erty inider  the  French  dominion,  hoping  for  a 
speedy  change  of  masters  in  Nova  Scotia.  .  .  . 
In  the  stinie  year  a  large  French  fort.  Beau 
Sejour,  was  built  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Mes- 
sagouche,  and  a  smaller  one,  Oaspereaux,  at  Baie 
Verte.  ( )ther  stations  were  also  planted,  form- 
ing a  line  of  fortified  posts  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's.  .  .  . 
The  commission  appointed  to  settle  the  question 
of  boundaries  had  broken  up  without  accom- 
plishing any  results;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
authorities  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts 
[1751]  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  against 
Fort  Beau  Sejour.  .  .  .  Massachusetts  .  .  . 
raised  about  2,000  troops  for  the  contemplated  en- 
terprise, who  were  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant -Colonel  John  Winslow.  To  this  force 
were  added  about  300  regulars,  and  the  whole 
was  placed  under  the  conunand  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moncton.  Tliey  reached  Chignecto  on 
the  2d  of  June,"  1755.  The  French  were  found 
unprepared  for  long  resistance,  and  Beau  Sejour 
was  surrendered  on  the  16th.  ' '  After  Beau 
Sejour,  the  smaller  forts  were  quickly  reduced. 
Some  vessels  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's 
found  the  French  fort  deserted  and  burned.  The 
name  of  Beau  Sejour  was  changed  to  Cumber- 
land."— R.  Johnson,  Hint.  oftfieFrenchW(ir,ch.lO. 

Ai.so  in:  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  bk. 
5,  ch.  11  (».  5). — W.  Kingsford,  IIM.  of  Canada, 
bk.  11,  rh.  3  and  6  (p.  3).— See,  also,  Canada: 
A.  I).  1750-1753;  and  Enoi.and:  A.  I).  1754-1755. 

A.  D.  1755.— Frustrated  naval  expedition  of 
the  French.    See  Canada:  A.  I).  1755  (.Iune). 

A.  D.  1755.— The  removal  of  the  Acadians 
and  their  dispersion  in  exile. — "The  campaign 
of  the  year  1755,  which  had  opened  in  Nova 
Scotia  with  so  much  success,  and  which  promised 
a  glorious  termination,  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions and  awakened  the  fears  of  the  Colonists. 
The  melancholy  and  total  defeat  of  the  army 
under  General  Braddock,  while  on  his  march 
against  Fort  du  Quesni,  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
British  Provinces.  Niagara  and  Crown-point 
were  not  only  unsubdued,  but  it  was  evident 
that  Governor  Shirley  would  have  to  abandon, 
for  this  year  at  least,  the  attempt;  while  Louis- 
burg  was  reinforced,  the  savages  let  loose  upon 
the  defenceless  settlements  of  the  English,  and 
the  tide  of  war  seemed  ready  to  roll  back  upon 
the  invaders.  Amidst  this  general  panic.  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence  and  his  Council,  aided  by  Ad- 
mirals Boscawcn  and  Moystyn,  assembled  to  con- 
sider the  necessary  measures  that  were  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  Acatlians,  whose  character 
and  situation  were  so  peculiar  as  to  distinguish 


I  them  from  every  other  people  who  had  suffered 
under  the  scourge  of  war.  ...  It  was  finally 
determined,  at  this  consultation,  to  remove  and 
disiK-rsc  this  whole  people  among  the  British 
Colonies;  where  they  could  not  unite  In  any 
offensive  measures,  and  where  they  might  be 
naturalized  to  the  Government  and  Country. 
The  execution  of  this  unusual  and  general  sen- 
tence was  allotted  chiefly  to  the  New  England 
Forces,  tiie  Commander  of  which  [Colonel  Win- 
slow],  from  the  humanity  and  firmness  of  his 
character,  was  well  (jualified  to  carry  it  into 
(■tfect.  It  was,  without  doubt,  us  he  himself 
declared,  disagreeable  to  his  natural  make  and 
temper;  and  his  principles  of  implicit  obedience 
as  a  soldier  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  this  un- 
grateful kind  of  duty;  winch  required  an  un- 
generous, cunning,  and  subtle  severity.  .  .  . 
They  were  kept  entirely  ignorant  of  their  des- 
tiny until  the  moment  of  their  captivity,  and 
were  overawed,  or  allured,  to  labour  at  the  gath- 
ering in  of  their  harvest,  which  was  secretly  al- 
lotted to  the  use  of  their  conquerors." — T.  C. 
Haliburton,  Account  of  Nova  Scotia,  v.  I,  pp.  170- 
175. — "Winslow  prepared  for  the  embarkation. 
The  Acadian  prisoners  and  their  families  were 
divided  into  groups  answering  to  their  several 
villages,  in  order  that  those  of  the  same  village 
might,  ns  far  as  possible,  go  in  the  same  vessel. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  members  of  each 
family  should  remain  together ;  and  notice  was 
given  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readines.s. 
'But  even  now,'  he  writes,  'I  could  not  persuade 
the  people  I  was  in  earnest.'  Their  doubts  were 
soon  ended.  The  first  embarkation  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  October  [1755].  .  .  .  When  all,  or 
nearly  all,  had  been  sent  off  from  the  various 
points  of  departure,  such  of  the  houses  and  barns 
as  remained  standing  were  burned,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Lawrence,  that  those  who  had 
escaped  might  be  forced  'o  come  in  and  surrender 
themselves.  The  whole  number  removed  from 
the  province,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  a 
little  above  6,000.  Many  remained  behind;  and 
while  some  of  tliese  withdrew  to  Canada,  Isle  St. 
Jean,  and  other  distant  retreats,  the  rest  lurked 
in  the  woods,  or  returned  to  their  old  haunts, 
whence  they  waged  for  several  years  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  tlie  English.  Yet  their  strength 
was  broken,  and  they  were  no  longer  a  danger 
to  the  province.  Of  their  exiled  countrymen, 
one  party  overpowered  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
that  earned  them,  ran  lier  ashore  at  the  mouth 
of  tlic  St.  John,  and  escaped.  The  rest  were 
distributed  among  the  colonies  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Georgia,  the  master  of  each  trans- 
port having  been  provided  with  a  letter  from 
Lawrence  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  desiring 
him  to  receive  the  unwelcome  strangers.  The 
provincials  were  vexed  at  the  burden  imposed 
upon  them ;  and  though  the  Acadians  were  not 
in  general  ill-treated,  their  lot  was  a  hard  one. 
Still  more  so  was  that  of  those  among  them  who 
escaped  to  Canada.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  exiles 
eventually  reached  Louisiana,  where  their  de- 
scendants now  form  a  numerous  and  distinct 
population.  Some,  after  incredible  hardship, 
made  their  way  back  to  Acadia,  where,  after  the 
peace,  they  remained  unmolested.  ...  In  one 
particular  the  authors  of  the  deportation  were 
disappointed  in  its  results.  They  had  hoped  to 
substitute  a  loyal  population  for  a  disaffected 
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one;  but  they  failed  for  Home  time  to  find  set- 
tlera  for  tlic  viicuted  landH.  .  .  .  Now  England 
huinanituriuniam,  melting  into  sentimcntalitv  at  i\ 
tall!  of  woe,  lias  been  unjust  to  its  own.  What- 
ever judgment  may  be  jjussed  on  the  cruel  meas- 
ure of  wliolesale  expatriation,  it  was  not  put  in 
execution  till  every  resource  of  patience  and  per- 
suasion had  been  tried  iu  vain." — F.  Parkman, 
Montcalm  and  Wolff,  v.  1,  ch.  8. — "The  removal 
of  tlie  French  Acadians  from  tlieir  homes  was 
one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  nitxlern  history, 
ami  no  one  now  will  attempt  to  justify  it;  but 
it  sliould  l)e  ad<led  that  the  genius  of  our  great 
poet  ^Longfellow  in  •  i:Ivangeline  '1  has  thrown  a 
somewhat  false  and  distorted  light  over  the 
character  of  the  victims.  They  were  not  the 
peaceful  and  simple-hearted  people  they  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  b'jen;  ml  their  houses, 
as  we  learn  from  contemporary  evidence,  were 
by  no  means  tlie  picturesque,  vine-clad,  and 
strongly  built  cottages  described  by  the  poet. 
The  people  were  notably  quarrelsome  among 
themselves,  and  to  the  last  degree  superstitious. 
They  were  wlioUy  under  the  iutluence  of  priests 
appointed  by  the  French  bishops.  .  .  .  Even  in 
periods  when  France  and  England  were  at  peace, 
the  French  Acadians  were  a  source  of  perpetual 
danger  to  the  English  colonists.  Tlieir  claim  to 
a  ([ualilled  allegiance  was  one  which  no  nation 
then  or  now  could  sanction.  But  all  this  does 
not  justify  their  expulsion  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  executed." — C.  C.  Smith,  T/ie  Wars  on  the 
Seaboard  {Narrative  and  Critical  Hint,  of  Am.,  v. 
5,  ch.  7). — "We  defy  all  past  history  to  produce 
a  parallel  case,  in  which  an  unarmed  and  peace- 
able people  have  suffered  to  such  an  extent  as 
did  the  French  Neutrals  of  Acadia  at  tlie  hands 
of  the  New  England  troops." — P.  II.  Smith, 
Acadia,  p.  218. 

Also  in:  W.  B.  Reed,  The  Acadian  Kviles  in 
Pennia/lvania  (Pcnn.  Hist.  Hoc.  Memoirs,  v.  fl,  pp. 
283-3i0). 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  by  France  to  England 
confirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See  Seven 
Yeaus  Wau:  The  Tueaties. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cape  Breton  added  to  the  gov- 
ernment.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1763-1774. 

A.  D.  1782-1784.— Influx  of  Refugee  Loyal- 
ists from  the  United  States.    See    Tories  of 

THE  iVJIEKICAN  REVOLUTION. 

A.  D.  1 820- 1 837.— The  Family  Compact. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  1820-1837. 

A.  D.  1854-1866.— The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States.  See  Tauiki'  Legis- 
lation (United  States  and  Canada):  A.  D. 
1854-1866. 

A.  D.  1867. — Embraced  in  the  Confederation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1867. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  Treaty  of  Washington. 
See  Alabama  Claims:  A.  D.  1871. 

A.  D.  1877-1888.— The  Halifax  Fishery 
Award. — Termination  of  the  Fishery  Articles 
of  the  Treaty  fi  Washington.  —  Renewed 
Fishery  disputes.  See  Fibukkies,  Nokth 
American:  A.  D.  1877-1588. 


NOVANTiE,  The.— A  tribe  which,  in  Ro- 
man times,  occupied  the  modern  counties  of 
Kirkcudbright  and  Wipctown,  Scotland.  See 
Bhitajn  :  Celtic  Tribes. 

NOVARA,  Battle  of  (iSiS''-  See  Italy: 
A.    D.    1510-1513 Battle    of  (1821).      See 


Italy:    A.   I).   1820-1821 Battle  of  (1849). 

See  Italy:  A.  I>.  1848-lHtO. 

NOVELS  OF  JUSTINIAN.     See  Cokpub 

.luUIH  CiVILIS. 

NOVEMBER  FIFTH.    See  Guy  Fawkeb' 

Day. 

♦ 

NOVGOROD:  Origin.  See  Russi.v— Rus- 
sians: A.  I),  mi. 

nth  Century. — Rise  of  the  Commonwealth. 
See  RrssiA:  A.  D.  1054-1237. 

A.  D.  1237-1478.— Prosperity  and  greatness 
of  the  city  as  a  commercial  republic.  Sec 
Russia:  A.  I).  1237-1480. 

14-iSth  Centuries.  —  In  the  Hanseatic 
League.    See  IIansa  Towns. 


NOVI,  Battle  of.    See  France:  A.  D.   1799 
(April — Ski'tem  iieu). 
NOVIOMAGUS.— Modem  Nimeguen.     St^e 

B.\TAVIANS. 

NOYADES.  See  France:  A.  D.  1703-1794 
(OcTouKu— April). 

NOYON,  Treaty  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1516-1517. 

NUBIANS,  The.    See  Africa:  The  iniiah- 

ITINd    races. 

NUITHONES,  The.     Sec  Avignes. 

NULLIFICATION  :  First  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  United  States  of  Am.  See 
United  States  ok  A.m.  ;   A.  I).  1798. 

Doctrine  and  Ordinance  in  South  Carolina. 

See  United  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1828-1833. 


NUMANTIAN  WAR,  The.—"  In  143  B.  C. 
the  Celtib(!riaus  again  appeared  in  the  field  [re- 
sisting the  Romans  in  Spain] ;  and  when,  on  the 
death  of  Viriathus,  D.  Junius  Brutus  had  pushed 
the  legions  to  the  Atlantic  in  137  B.  C,  and  i)rac- 
tically  subdued  Lusitania,  the  dying  spirit  of 
Spanish  independence  still  held  out  iu  the  Celti- 
berian  fortress  city  of  Numautia.  Perched  on  a 
precipitous  hill  by  the  banks  of  the  upper  Douro, 
occupied  only  by  eight  thousjind  men,  this  little 
place  defied  the  power  of  Rome  as  long  as  Troy 
defied  the  Greeks.  ...  In  137  B.  C.  the  consul, 
C.  Hostilius  Maucinus,  was  actually  hemmed  in 
by  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  and  forced  to  surren- 
der. He  granted  conditions  of  peace  to  obtain 
his  liberty ;  but  the  senate  would  not  ratify  tiieni, 
though  the  young  qua;stor,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  had  put  his  hand  to  the  treaty,  pleaded  for 
faith  and  honour.  Mancinus,  stripped  and  with 
manacles  on  his  hands,  was  handed  over  to  the 
Numantines,  who,  like  the  Samnite  Pontius, 
after  the  Caudine  Forks,  refused  to  accept  him. 
In  134  B.  C.  the  patience  of  the  Romans  was  ex- 
hausted ;  Scipio  was  sent.  .  .  .  The  mighty  de- 
stroyer of  Carthage  drew  circumvallations  five 
miles  in  length  around  the  stubborn  rock,  ami 
waited  for  the  result.  The  Vir^ilian  picture  of 
the  fall  of  Troy  is  not  more  moving  than  are  the 
brave  and  ghastly  facts  of  the  fall  of  Numantia. 
The  market-place  was  turned  into  a  funeral  pyre 
for  the  gaunt,  famine-stricken  citizens  to  leap 
upcQ.  .  .  .  When  the  surrender  was  made  only 
a  handful  of  men  marched  out." — R.  F.  Ilorton, 
Hist,  of  the  Bomans,  ch.  18. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, ch.  8-7. — See,  also,  Lusitania;  and 
Spain:  B.  C.  218-25. 
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NUMERIANUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D. 

88a-!284. 

♦ 

NUMIDIA :  The  Country  and  Peoplt.    heo 

B.  C.  204.— Alliance  with  Carthage.— Sub- 
jection to  Rome.    See  I'i.sk  Wau,  Tiik  SKruNi). 

B.  C.  118-104. —  The  Jugurthine  War. — 
Till-  Nuniiiiiuii  kiiiK«li)Mi,  (ivir  wliii  li  thu  U<>- 
nmnn,  ut  tin-  cml  of  tlio  wcoiid  I'linlc  War, 
hiui  M«atlc(l  tliclr  friend  MiiHinJHMii,  |mss«'<l  at  IiIh 
death  to  liJH  Hon  MicipHii.  Iti  IIH  U.  (-'.  Micipsa 
died,  K'Hvinj;  Iwo  yoiin^  «>»»*,  and  also  a  liastard 
nt'iilicw,  .Iiijjiirtha,  wlioni  ho  feared.  He  di- 
vided the  kin«d(iiii  between  tlies*;  three,  liopiiiK' 
to  Heciire  the  fidelity  of  ,Ju)r<»rtha  to  liin  hoiih. 
It  was  a  policy  that  failed.  .liij,Mirtlia  made  sure 
of  what  was  jflven  to  him,  and  then  grasiM'd  at 
the  rest.  One  of  his  youn^  cousins  was  soon 
cleared  from  his  path  l»v  as.sas.si nation;  on  the 
otiier  ho  opened  war.  This  latter,  Adherbal  by 
name,  appealed  to  Home,  but  Jugurtha  des- 
imtched  agonts  with  money  to  bribe  the  senate, 
and  a  eonunission  sent  over  to  divido  Numidia 
gave  him  the  western  and  better  half.  The  com- 
missioners were  no  sooner  out  of  Africa  than  he 
began  war  upon  Adherbal  afre.sh,  shut  him  up 
in   his  strong  capital,  Cirta   IH.   V.   112],   and 

1)laced  the  city  under  siege.  '1  he  Romans  again 
nterfereil,  but,  he  captured  Cirta,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  tortured  Adherbal  to  death.  The  cor- 
rupt i>arty  at  llomc-  which  Jugurtha  kept  in  his 
pay  made  every  effort  to  stilie  diseu-ssion  of  his 
nefarious  doings;  but  one  bold  tribune,  C.  Mem- 
niius,  roused  the  jK-ople  on  the  subject  and 
forced  the  senate  to  declare  war  against  him. 
Jugurtha's  gold,  however,  was  still  ofTectual, 
and  it  paraly/ed  the  armies  sent  to  Africa,  by 
corrupting  the  venial  olHcera  who  conunanded 
them.  Once,  Jugurtha  went  lo  Home,  under  a 
Bnfe  conduct,  invited  to  testify  as  a  witness 
against  the  men  whom  ho  had  bribed,  but  really 
expecting  to  be  able  to  further  his  own  cause  in 
the  city,  lie  found  the  people  furious  against 
him  and  he  only  saved  hims<'lf  from  being  forced 
to  criminate  his  Homan  senatorial  mercenaries 
by  buying  u  tribime,  who  brazenly  vetoed  the 
examination  of  the  Numidian  king.  Jugurtha 
being,  then,  ordered  out  of  Home,  the  war  pro- 
ceeded again,  and  in  lOtt  B.  C.  the  command 
passed  to  an  honest  general,  Q.  Jlctellus,  who 
took  with  him  Cains  Alarius,  the  most  capable 
soldier  of  Home,  whose  capability  was  at  that 
tin\e  not  half  understood.  Under  Metcllus  the 
Romans  penetrate<l  Numidia  to  Zania,  but  failed 
to  t^ike  the  town,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  great 
disaster  on  the  Muthid,  where  a  serious  battle 
was  fought.  In  107  B.  C.  Metellus  was  super- 
seded by  Marius,  chosen  consid  for  that  year  and 
now  really  beginning  his  remarkable  career. 
Weantiine  Jugurtha  had  gained  an  ally  in  Boc- 
chu.' .  king  of  Mauretania,  and  Marius,  after  two 
campaigns  of  doubtful  restdt,  found  more  to 
hope  from  diplomacy  than  from  war.  With  the 
help  of  Sulla,— his  future  great  rival  —  who  had 
lately  been  sent  over  to  his  army,  in  command 
of  a  troop  of  horse,  he  persuaded  the  ]\Iaure- 
taniim  king  to  Iwtrav  Jugurtha  into  his  hands. 
The  dreaded  Numidian  was  taken  to  Home 
[B.  C.  104],  exhibited  in  the  triunii)h  of  Marius, 
and  then  brutally  t  hru.st  into  the  black  dungeon 
called  the  TuUianum  to  die  of  slow  starvation. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the 


ccftsion  to  hhn  of  part  of  Numidia;  MariuH,  in- 
toxhated  with  the jtlaudits  of  Rome,  first  Mtvctl 
it  from  the  Cimbri  and  then  Htablxd  it  witli  his 
ownswoni;  Hulla,  inexplicable  harbinger  of  the 
condiig  Ca'sars,  liided  his  time.  —  W.  Ihne,  JlUt. 
of  Uoiid;  Ilk.  7,  rh.  8. 

Ai.soiN:  O.  Ixing,  Decline  of  the  Ili>man  lie- 
puNi,',  r.  1,  fh.  'i,{\-'i,\). — Sallust,  Jui/nrt/i'iic  Wiir. 

B.  C.  46.— The  tcingdom  extinKuiihed  by 
Czsar  and  annexed  to  Rome.  Heu  Homic: 
B.  C.  47  4t». 

A.  O.  374-398.  —  Revolts  of  Firmut  and 
Gildo.     See  ItoMi;:  A.  D.  ;«m-;jU8. 


NUMIDIANS     AND     MAURI,    The. — 

"The  imion  of  the  Aryan  invaders  [of  North 
Africa]  w  ilh  the  ancient  populations  of  the  coast 
sprung  from  I'hut  gave  birth  t)  the  Mauri,  or 
Maurusii,  whose  ])rindtive  nanx!  it  has  been 
a.sserti  cl  was  Jledes,  probably  an  alteration  of  the 
word  Aniazigh.  The  alliance  of  the  same  in- 
vaders with  the  Qettdians  beyond  the  Atlas  pro- 
duced the  Numidians.  The  Mauri  were  agri- 
culturists, and  of  settled  Inibits;  tlie  Nuinidiuns, 
as  their  (Ireek  appellation  indicates,  led  a  no- 
madic life." — F.  lA'nornnint,  Manual  of  Anrient 
J/int.  of  the  Kiint,  bk.  0,  ch.  5  (0.  2). —  In  nortliern 
Africa,  "on  the  south  and  west  of  the  immediate 
territory  of  the  Carthaginian  republic,  lived 
various  races  of  native  Libyans  who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Numidians.  But 
these  were  in  no  way,  as  their  Greek  name  ('No- 
mads') would  seem  to  imply,  exclusively  pas- 
toral races.  Several  districts  in  their  possession, 
especially  in  the  modern  Algeria,  were  admirably 
suited  for  agriculture.  Hence  tlicy  Imd  not  only 
fixed  and  jjcrmanent  abodes,  but  u  number  of 
not  unimportant  cities,  of  which  Hippo  and 
Cirta,  the  residences  of  the  chief  Numidian 
princes,  were  the  most  considerable." — W.  Ihne, 
IIM.  of  lioinf,  bk.  4,  ch.  1  (i-\  2). —  The  various 
peoples  of  North  Africa  known  anciently  and 
modernly  as  Libyans,  Numidians,  or  Nomades, 
Mauri,  Mauritanians  or  Moors,  Giietulians  and 
Berbers,  belong  ethnographically  to  one  family 
of  men,  distinguished  alike  from  the  negroes  and 
the  Egyptians. — T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Home, 
bk.  8,  ch.  13. — See,  also,  Libyans;  Cautiiaoe: 
B.  C.  146;  Punic  Wau,  the  Skconu;  and  Nu- 
midia: B.C.  118-104. 

NUNCOMAR  AND  WARREN  HAS- 
TINGS.   See  India:  A.  I).  1773-1785. 

NUR  MAHAL,  OR  NUR  JAHAN,  Em- 
press of  India.     See  India:  A.  D.  1005-1G58. 


NUREMBERG.  —  "  Nuremberg  (Nttrnberg) 
(Norimberga)  is  situated  on  the  Hegnit/,  in  the 
centre  of  3Iiddle  Franconia,  about  90  miles  north- 
west of  Munich,  to  which  it  is  second  in  size  and 
importance,  with  a  population  of  about  90,000. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Noricum,  who  migrated  hither 
about  the  year  451,  on  being  driven  from  their 
early  settlements  on  the  Danube  by  the  Huns. 
Here  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
skill  in  the  working  of  metals,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Before  the 
eleventh  century  the  history  of  Nuremberg  is 
enveloped  in  a  mist  of  impenetrable  obscurity, 
from  which  it  does  not  emerge  until  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  who  issued  an  edict, 
dated  July  16,  1050,  'adcastrum  Noremberc,'  a 
proof  that  it  was  a  pkce  of  considerable  impor- 
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t«nce  even  Bt  this  enrly  poritxl.  Nun'mlxTK 
ftftorwHnlH  iMciinif  the  fiivourito  rcnldcncc  i>f  tlu! 
Emp«T(>r  lltiiry  IV."— W.  J.  Wyutt.  Hint,  of 
l^rumit,  r.  'i,  p.  4.56. 

A.  D.  1417.— Office  of  Burg;r«ve  bought  by 
the  city.     Sen  HnANDKNiuiHii:  A.  I).  M17-HMt». 

A.  D.  1332-1524. — The  two  diets,  and  their 
recesses  In  favor  of  the  Reformation.  Huu 
Pai'ACV:  a.  I).  ir..>2-l.V25. 

A.  D.  1535.— Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  See  Tai-acy;  A.  1).  15'J2- 
iwr,. 

A.  D.  1539.— Joined  In  the  Protest  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestants.  Sic  1'a- 
PArv:  A.  I).  ir.2r)-ir)21». 

A.  D.  153a.— Pacification  of  Charles  V.  yrith 
the  Protestants.    Heo  Gehmany:  A.  1).  1530- 

A.  D.  1632.— Welcome  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden.— Siege  by  Wallenctein.— 
Battle  on  the  FUrth.  Hue  Oeu.many:  A.  D. 
lo:n-i«;w. 

A.  D.  1801-1803.— One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  8eu 
Oeumany:  a.  D,  1801-1803. 


A.  D.  1806.— Loss  of  municipal  freedom. — 
Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  S«o 
GlOUMANY:   A.   1>.   IHOo-IMtMJ. 

NUYS,  The  Siege  of.— In  1474  CImrlos  the 
Hold,  l>iik(!  (if  liiirKUtuly,  aiiihitioiiH  t<>  cxtciul 
hJH  (loniiiiloim  alon^  the  left  bunk  of  tlut  Uhinc, 
down  to  tli(!  NftlK-riundN,  took  itdviintuKn  of  ii 
(iimrrcl  lu'twi't-n  llic  tltizcns  of  C'oIokmc  iirid 
tlicir  prince  tircliblHliop,  to  ally  liinirclf  with  thu 
liitter.  Tlio  citizi'MH  of  C'ol«)p;no  luiii  appointed 
Herman  of  llenwc  to  be  protector  of  the  hcc,  and 
he  had  fortified  hinmcif  nt  Nuys.  CnarlcH,  with 
00,000  men,  laid  nicge  to  the  plaeo,  expectinj?  to 
reduce  it  speedily.  On  the  contrary,  ho  wastetl 
months  in  the  friiifleHS  endeavor,  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  (jiiarrel  with  the  SwIhs  (hoc  IJiih- 
ovndy;  a.  1).  1470-1477)  which  brouglit  about 
his  downfall.  The  abortive  slej^oof  NuyH  was 
the  bcKinnin/^  of  his  diHasterH. — C.  M.  r)avie8, 
Jlixf.  of  I[„ll,ni(l,  jit.  8,  eh.  3. 

NYANTICS,  The.     Hee  American  Aiiohio- 

INKS:    At.oonqiian  FA>fII,Y. 

NYSTAD,  Peace  of.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  I>.  171U-1721. 


o. 


0.  S.— Old  Style.    ScoGreoorianCai-kndak. 

OAK  BOYS.  See  Iuelani>:  A.  D.  1700- 
17UH. 

OATES,  Titus,  and  the  "Popish  Plot." 
SeeEN(ii.AM):  A.  1).  1078-1079. 

OBELISKS,  Egyptian.  SeeEavPT:  About 
B.  C.  1700-1400. 

OBERPFALZ.  SeeFuANCONiA:  TnEDcciiY 
and  the  Ciiui.e. 

OBES,  The.  See  Gekusia;  and  Spauta: 
The  Conhtitution,  &c. 

OBLATES,  The.— "The  Oblat«8,  or  Volun- 
teers, established  by  St.  Charles  Uorromeo  iu 
ir)78,  are  a  congregation  of  secular  priests.  .  .  . 
Their  special  aim  was  to  give  edification  to  the 
diocese,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  religion 
by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  by  teaching,  and  by 
zealously  discharging  the  duties  committed  to 
them  by  their  bishop.  These  devoted  ecclesias- 
tics were  much  loved  by  St.  Charles.  .  .  . 
Strange  to  say,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  appreciated  elsewhere. " — J.  Alzog,  Manual 
of  Uiriivrmil  Church  Hist.,  v.  3,  p.  456. 

OBNUNTIATIO.  See  ^lian  and  Fufian 
Laws. 

OBOLLA.  See  Mahometan  Conquest: 
A.  I).  0;«-051. 

OBOLUS.    See  Talent. 

OBOTRITES,  The.  See  Saxony:  A.  D. 
1178-1183. 

OBRENOVITCH  DYNASTY,  The.  See 
Balkan  AND  Danubian  States:  14r-19TH  Cen- 
turies (Servia). 

OC,  Langue  d'.    See  Lanoue  d'oc. 

OCANA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 
(August — November). 

OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY  BILL. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1711-1714. 

OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION,  The 
beginnings  of.  Sec  Steam  Navigation:  On 
TUE  Ocean. 

OCHLOCRACY.— This  term  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  an  unlimited  democracy,  where 
rights  were  made  conditional  on  no  gradations  of 


property,  and  where  "  provisions  were  made,  not 
souuich  that  only  a  proved  and  worthy  citizen 
should  be  elected,  us  that  every  one,  wltlio\it 
distinction,  should  be  eligible  for  evcrvthing." — 
G.  SehOmanu,  Antiq.  of  Oreece:  Fha  State, 
lit.  1,  ch.  3. 

O'CONNELL,  Daniel,  The  political  agita- 
tions of.  Sec  Ireland:  A.  D.  1811-1820,  to 
1841-1848. 

OCTAETERIS,  The.  See  Meton,  The 
Year  ok. 

OCTAVIUS,  Caius  (afterwards  called  Au- 
gustus), and  the  founding  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. See  JtoME:  B.  C.  44,  after  Ciesur's  death, 
to  B.  C.  31— A.  I).  14. 

OCTOBER  CLUB,  The.  See  Clubs:  The 
October. 

ODAL.    See  Adei-. 

ODELSRET.  See  Constitution  of  Nor- 
way, Title  V.,  art.  1G. 

ODELSTHING.  See  Constitution  of  Nor- 
way. 

ODENATHUS,  The  rule  at  Palmyra  of. 
See  Palmyra:  Tue  rise  and  the  fall  ok. 

ODEUM  AT  ATHENS,  The.— "Pericles 
built,  at  the  south-easteru  base  of  the  citadel, 
the  Odeum,  which  (liilered  from  the  neighbour- 
ing theatre  in  this,  that  the  former  was  a  covered 
space,  in  which  musical  performances  took  place 
before  a  less  numerous  public.  The  roof,  shaped 
like  a  tent,  was  accounted  an  imitation  of  the 
gorgeous  tent  pitched  of  old  by  Xerxes  upon  the 
soil  of  Attica." — E.  Curtius,  lliat.  of  Greece,  bk. 
3,  cA.  3. 

ODOACER,  and  the  end  of  the  line  of  Ro- 
man Emperors  in  the  West.  See  lioME:  A.  D. 
455-470;  and  488-526. 

ODYSSEY,  The.    See  Homer. 

CEA.    See  Leptis  3Iagna. 

CECUMENICAL,  OR  ECUMENICAL, 
COUNCiL. — >  general  or  universal  council  of 
the  entire  Chris!  in  Church.  Twenty  such  coun- 
cils are  recogr  '.ed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcu.        ,  ...      ciLS  OF  THE  Church. 
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(EKIST. 
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(EKIST.— The  chief-founder  of  a  Greek  col- 
oniul  city,— tlie  leader  of  a  colonizing  settlement, 
—was  so  entitled.— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  r//.  47. 

OELAND,  Naval  battle  of  (1713).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707- 
171H. 

CENOE,  Battle  of.— A  buttle  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  Corinthian  War,  fought  ahout  B.  C. 
888,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Charander,  on  the  road 
from  Argoi  to  iMantinea.  The  Lacedfemonians 
■were  defeated  by  the  Argives  and  Athenians. — 
E.  ('urtius,  Ifixt.  of  Greece,  bk.  5,  ch.  4. 

CENOPHYTA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  456).  See 
Gukixk:  B.  (;.  4r)8-4r)«. 

CENOTRIANS,  The.  — "The  territory  [in 
Italy]  known  to  Greek  writers  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  0.  by  the  names  of  (Enotria  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Italia  on  that  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Tarentum  and  S(iuillace,  included  all  that  lies 
south  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  breadth  of  the 
country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Poseidonia  (Pastum) 
and  the  river  Silarus  on  the  Mediterranean  Se;., 
to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum. It  was  bounded  northwards  by  the  lapy- 
gians  and  J^Iessapians,  who  occupied  the  Salen- 
tine  peninsula  and  the  country  immediately  ad- 
joining to  Tarentum,  and  by  the  Peuketians  on 
the  Ionic  Gulf.  .  .  .  This  (Euotrian  or  Pelasgian 
race  were  the  population  whom  the  Greek  colo- 
nists found  there  on  their  arrival.  They  were 
known  apparently  under  other  names,  such  as 
the  Sikels  [Sicels],  (mentioned  even  in  the  Odys- 
sey, though  their  exact  locality  in  that  poem  can- 
not be  ascertained)  the  Italians,  or  Itali,  properly 
80  called  —  the  Morgetes, — and  the  Chaones, — 
all  of  them  names  of  tribes  either  cognate  or  sub- 
divisional.  The  Chaones  or  Chaonians  are  also 
found,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Epirus,  as  one  of 
the  mo.st  considerable  of  the  Epirotic  tribes.  .  .  . 
From  hence,  and  from  some  other  similarities 
of  name,  it  has  been  imagined  that  Epirots, 
(Enotrians,  Sikels,  «fcc.,  were  all  names  of  cog- 
nate people,  and  all  entitled  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  generic  appellation  of  Peliisgi.  That 
they  belonged  to  the  same  ethnical  kindred  there 
seems  fair  reason  to  presume,  and  also  that  in 
point  of  language,  manners,  and  character,  they 
■were  not  very  widely  separated  from  the  rud<!r 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  would  appear, 
too  (as  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  on  a 
point  essentially  obscure)  that  the  (Enotrians 
■were  ethnically  akin  to  the  primitive  population 
of  Home  and  Latium  on  one  side,  as  they  were 
to  the  Epirots  on  the  other;  and  that  tribes  of 
this  race,  comprising  Sikels  and  Itali  properly  so 
called,  as  sections,  had  at  one  time  occupied  most 
of  the  territory  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tiber  southward  between  the  Appenines  and  the 
Mediterranean."- G.  Grote,  UUt.  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  ch.  22. 

OESTERREICH.    See  Austria. 

(ETA.     See  Tiiessalv. 

OPEN,  Sitges  and  capture  of  (1684-1686). 
See  Hun  i All V.  A.  D.  1088-1B90. 

OFrA,  King  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  758-794. 

OFF  A'S  DYKE.— An  earthern  rampart  which 
King  OlTa,  of  Mercia,  in  the  eighth  century, 
built  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tee,  to  divide  his  kingdom  from  Wales 
and  protect  it  from  Welsh  incursions.  A  few  re- 
mains of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.— J.  Rhys,  Celtic 
Britain. 


OGALALAS,  The.    Sec  Amekican  AsoRia- 

iNEs:  SiouAN  Family. 

OGAM.    See  Ooham. 

OGLEN  TRACT,  The.    See  New  York: 
A.  D.  1786-1799. 

OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS.—"  In  the  south 
and  south-western  counties  of  Ireland  are  to  be 
found,  in  considerable  numbers,  a  class  of  in- 
scribed monuments,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Irish  archfEologists  has  been  from  time  to  time 
directed,  but  with  comparatively  little  result. 
.  .  .  They  [the  inscription.s]  are  found  engraved 
on  pillar  stones  in  that  archaic  character  known' 
to  Irish  philologists  as  the  Ogham,  properly  pro- 
nounced Oum,  and  in  an  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Gaedhelic  (Gaelic).  These  monuments  are  almost 
exclusively  found  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork, 
and  Waterford,  numbering,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  147;  the  rest  of  Ireland  sup- 
plies 13.  .  .  .  Again  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  29  Irish  counties  cannot  boast  of  an  Ogham 
monument,  they  have  been  found  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  In  Devonshire,  at  Fardel, 
a  stone  has  been  <liscovered  bearing  not  only  a 
fine  and  well-preserved  Ogham  inscription,  but 
also  one  in  Romano-British  letters.  It  is  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  The 
Ogham  letters,  as  found  on  Megalithic  monu- 
ments, are  formed  by  certain  combinations  of  a 
simple  short  line,  placed  in  reference  to  one  con- 
tinuous line,  called  the  fleasg,  or  stem  line ;  these 
combinations  range  from  one  to  five,  and  their 
values  depend  upon  their  being  placed  above, 
across,  or  below  the  stem  line;  there  are  five 
consonants  above,  five  consonants  below,  and 
five  consonants  across  the  line,  two  of  ■which, 
NG  and  ST  are  double,  and  scarcely  ever 
used.  The  vowels  are  represented  by  oval 
dots,  or  very  short  lines  across  the  stem  line. 
.  .  .  The  characters  in  general  use  on  the 
monuments  are  18  in  number.  ...  It  may  be 
expected  from  me  that  I  should  offer  some  con- 
jecture as  to  the  probable  age  of  this  mode  of 
writing.  This,  I  honestly  acknowledge,  I  am 
unable  to  do,  even  approximately.  ...  I  am 
however  decided  in  one  view,  and  it  is  this,  that 
the  Ogham  was  introduced  into  Ireland  long 
anterior  to  Christianity,  by  a  powerful  colony 
who  landed  on  the  south-west  coast,  who  spread 
themselves  along  the  southern  and  round  the 
eastern  shores,  who  ultimately  conquered  or  set- 
tled the  whole  island,  imposing  their  language 
upon  the  aborigines,  if  such  preceded  them." — 
H.  K.  Brash,  Trans.  Int.  Cong,  of  Prehistoric 
Archo'ology,  1868. 

Also  in  :  Same,  Ogam  Tnscribed  Monvments. 

OGLETHORPE'S  GEORGIA  COLONY. 
See  Georgia:  A.  I).  1732-1739. 

OGULNIAN  LAW,  The.    See  Rome:  B.  C. 
300. 

OGYGIA.    See  Ireland:  The  Name. 


OHIO:  The  Name.  — "The  words  Ohio, 
Ontario,  and  Onontio  (or  Yonnondio)  —  which 
should  properly  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
'Oheeyo,'  'Ontareeyo,'  and  'Ononteeyo' — are 
commonly  rendered  'Beautiful  River,'  'Beautiful 
Lake,'  'Beautiful  Mountain.'  This,  doubtless, 
is  the  meaning  which  each  of  the  words  conveys 
to  an  Iroquois  of  'he  present  day,  unless  he  be- 
longs to  the  Tuscaiora  tribe.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  termination  'lo'  (otherwise 
written  'iyo,'  'iio,'  'eeyo,'  etc.)  had  originally 
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OHIO. 


French  and 
English  Struggle. 


OHIO,  1748-1754. 


the  sense,  not  of  'beautiful,'  but  of  'great.'  .  .  . 
Ontario  is  derived  from  the  Huron  'yontare,'  or 
'ontare,'  lake  (Iroquois,  'oniatare'),  with  this 
termination.  .  .  .  Ohio,  in  like  manner,  is  de- 
rived, as  M.  Cuoq  in  the  valu".b'»»  notes  to  his 
Lexicon  (p.  159)  informs  us,  irom  the  obsolete 
'ohia,'  river,  now  only  used  in  the  compound 
form  '  ohionha. ' " — H.  Hale,  Tfie  Iroquois  Book  rf 
Rites,  app. ,  note  B. 

(Valley) :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
Amekica,  Preuistoric;  American  Aborig- 
ines: Algonqcian  Family,  Alleghans,  Del- 
aware8,  suawanese. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1700-1735.  — The  begin- 
nings of  French  Occupation.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1700-1735. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1748-1754.— The  tirst  move- 
ments of  the  struggle  of  French  and  English 
for  possession.— "The  close  of  King  George's 
War  was  marked  by  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  the  Western  country.  The 
Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians  had  worked  their 
way  well  up  to  the  eastern  'cot-hills  of  the  last 
range  of  mountains  separai  ig  them  from  the  in- 
terior. Even  the  Connecticut  men  were  ready  to 
overleap  the  province  of  New  York  and  take 
possession  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  time  for 
the  English  colonists  to  attempt  the  Great  Moun- 
tains in  force  had  been  long  in  coming,  but  it 
had  plainly  arrived.  In  174S  the  Ingles-Uraper 
settlement,  the  first  regular  settlement  of  English- 
speaking  men  on  the  Western  waters,  was  made 
at  'Draper's  Meadow,'  on  the  New  Hiver,  a 
branch  of  the  Kanawha.  The  same  year  Dr. 
Thomas  Walker,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Virginia  gentlemen  and  a  i);irty  of  hunters,,  made 
their,  way  by  Southwestern  Virginia  into  Ken- 
tucky and  'Tennessee.  .  .  .  The  same  year  the 
Ohio  company,  consisting  of  thirteen  prominent 
Virginians  and  Marylanders,  and  one  London 
merchant,  was  formed.  Its  avowed  objects  were 
to  speculate  in  Western  lands,  and  to  carry  on 
trade  on  an  extensive  scale  with  the  Indians.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  colony.  The  company  obtained 
from  the  crown  a  conditional  grant  of  500,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  to  be  located 
mainly  between  the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha 
Rivers,  and  it  ordered  large  shipments  of  goods 
for  the  Indian  trade  from  London.  ...  In  1750 
the  company  sent  Christopher  Gist,  a  veteran 
woodsman  and  trader  living  on  the  Yadkin,  down 
the  uoiihern  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  instructions, 
as  Mr.  Bancroft  summarizes  them,  '  to  examine 
the  Western  country  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  tlie 
Ohio;  to  look  for  a  large  tract  of  good  level 
land ;  to  mark  the  passes  in  the  mountains ;  to 
trace  the  courses  of  the  rivers;  to  count  the  falls; 
to  observe  the  strength  of  the  Indian  nations. ' 
Under  these  instructions,  Gist  made  the  first 
English  exploration  of  Southern  Ohio  of  which 
we  have  any  report.  The  next  year  he  made  a 
similar  exploration  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Ohio,  as  far  as  the  Great  Kanawha.  .  .  .  Gist's 
reports  of  his  explorations  added  to  the  growing 
interest  in  the  over-mountain  country.  At  that 
time  the  Ohio  Valley  was  waste  and  unoccupied, 
save  by  the  savages,  but  adventurous  traders, 
mostly  Scotch-Irish,  and  commonly  men  of  reck- 
less character  and  loose  morals,  made  trading 
excursions  as  far  as  the  River  Miami.  The  In- 
dian town  of  Pickawillany,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  that  stream,  became  a  great  centre  of  English 


trade  and  influence.  Another  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  West  is  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  authorities,  in  every  direction,  were 
seeking  to  obtain  Indian  titles  to  the  Western 
lands,  and  to  bind  the  Indians  to  the  English  by 
treaties.  The  Iroquois  had  long  claimed,  by 
right  of  conquest,  the  country  from  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  to  the  Lower  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  for  many  years  the  authorities  of 
New  York  had  been  steadily  seeking  to  gain  a 
firm  treaty-hold  of  that  country.  In  1684,  the 
Iroquois,  at  Albany,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York 
[see  New  Yotik:  A.  D.  1084] ;  in  1726,  they  con- 
veyed all  their  lands  in  trust  to  England  [see 
New  York:  A.  D.  1726],  to  be  protected  and 
defended  by  his  Majesty  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
grantors  and  their  heirs,  which  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  Indians  of  what  the  French  had 
acknowledged  thirteen  years  before  at  Utrecht. 
In  1744,  the  very  year  that  King  George's  War 
began,  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Lancaster, 
Pa. ,  confirmed  to  Maryland  the  lards  within  that 
province,  and  made  to  yirginia  a  deed  that  cov- 
ered the  whole  West  as  eSectually  as  the  Vir- 
ginian iuterpretation  of  the  charter  of  1609  [see 
Virginia:  A.  D.  1744].  .  .  .  This  treaty  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  subsequent  history; 
it  is  the  starting-point  of  later  negotiations  with 
the  Indians  concerning  Western  lands.  It  gave 
the  English  their  first  real  treaty-hold  upon  the 
West ;  and  it  stands  in  all  the  statements  of  the 
English  claim  to  the  Western  country,  side  by 
side  with  the  Cabot  voyages.  .  .  .  'There  was, 
indeed,  no  small  amount  of  dissension  among  the 
colonies,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
were  all  working  together  to  ellect  a  common 
purpose.  The  royal  governors  could  not  agree. 
There  were  bitter  dissensions  between  governors 
and  assemblies.  Colony  was  jealous  of  colony.  ' 
.  .  .  Fortunately,  the  cause  of  England  and  th' 
colonies  was  not  abandoned  to  politicians.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  column,  that 
had  been  so  long  in  reaching  them,  to  pass  the 
Endless  Mountains ;  and  the  logic  of  events  swept 
everything  into  the  Westward  current.  In  the 
years  following  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
French  were  not  idle.  Galissoni^re,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  thoroughly  comprehended  what  was 
at  stake.  In  1749  he  sent  Ciloron  de  Bienville 
into  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  a  suitable  escort  of 
whites  and  savages,  to  take  formal  possession  of 
the  valley  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  to 
propitiate  the  Indians,  and  in  all  ways  short  of 
actual  warfare  to  thwart  the  English  plans. 
Bienville  crossed  the  portage  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Chautauqua,  the  easternmost  of  the  port- 
ages from  the  Lakes  to  the  southern  streams  ever 
used  by  the  French,  and  made  his  way  by  the 
Alleghany  River  and  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the 
]\Iiami,  and  returned  by  the  Maumee  and  Lake 
Erie  to  Montreal.  His  report  to  the  governor 
was  anything  but  reassuring.  He  found  the 
English  traders  swarming  in  the  valley,  and  the 
Indians  generally  well  disposed  to  the  English. 
Nor  did  French  interests  improve  the  two  or 
three  succeeding  years.  The  Marquis  Duqucsne, 
who  succeeded  Galissoni^re,  soon  discovered  the 
drift  of  events.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  action ; 
he  Wiis  clothed  with  power  to  act,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  action.  And  so,  early  in  the  year  1753, 
while  the  English  governors  and  assemblies  were 
still  hesitating  and  disputing,  he  sent  a  strong 
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force  by  I^ako  Ontario  and  Niagara  to  seize  and 
holil  the  northeastern  branches  of  the  Oliio. 
This  was  a  master  strolie:  unless  recalled,  it 
would  lead  to  war;  and  Ducjuesne  was  not  the 
man  to  recall  it.  This  force,  passing  over  the 
portage  l)etween  Pn-sque  Isle  and  French  Creek, 
constructed  Forts  Le  ]J(euf  and  Venango,  the 
weond  at  the  confluence  of  French  Creek  and  the 
Alleghany  River."— B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Tfie  Old 
Korthue*t,  ch.  5. 

Almiis:  J.  H.  Perkins,  Annals  of  tlie  West, 
eh.  2. — B.  Femow,  7'he  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial 
Days,  ch.  5.— See,  also,  Canada:  A.  D.  1750- 
1'*'53.— ().  H.  Marshall,  De  Ccloron's  Expedition 
t.  the  Ohio  in  1749  {Hist.  Writings,  pp.  237-274). 
— N.  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  v.  1,  pp.  1-10. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1754,— The  opening  battle. 
—Washington's  first  campaign. — The  planting 
of  tiie  Freuch  at  Forts  J.e  Bceuf  and  Venango 
"  put  them  during  high  water  in  easy  communi- 
cation by  boat  with  the  Alleghany  Kiver.  French 
tact  conciliated  the  Indians,  and  where  that  failed 
arrogance  was  sutHcient,  and  the  expedition 
■would  have  pushed  on  to  found  new  forts,  but 
sickness  weakened  the  men,  and  Marin,  the  com- 
mander, now  dying,  saw  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  hold  the  two  forts,  while  he  sent  the  rest  of 
his  force  back  to  Montreal  to  recuperate.  Late 
in  the  autumn  Legardeur  de  Saint-Pierre  arrived 
at  Le  Bu'uf,  as  the  successor  of  Marin.  He  had 
not  been  long  there  when  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber [1753]  a  messenger  from  Governor  Dinwid- 
dle, of  Virginia,  with  a  small  escort,  presented 
himself  at  the  fort.  The  guide  of  the  party  was 
Christopher  Gist;  the  messenger  was  George 
Washington,  then  adjut^int-general  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia.  Their  business  was  to  inform  the 
French  commander  that  he  was  building  forts  on 
English  territory,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to 
depart  peaceably.  .  .  .  At  Le  Ba-uf  "Washington 
tarried  three  days,  during  which  Saint-Pierre 
framed  his  reply,  which  was  in  effect  that  he 
must  hold  his  i>ost,  while  Dinwiddie's  letter  was 
sent  to  the  French  commander  at  Quebec.  It 
was  the  middle  of  February,  1754,  when  Wash- 
ington reached  Williamsburg  on  his  return,  and 
made  his  report  to  Dinwiddle.  The  result  was 
thiv:  Dinwiddio  drafted  2uO  men  from  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  and  despatched  them  under  Wash- 
ington to  build  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
The  Virginia  assembly,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  voted  £10,000 
to  be  expended,  but  only  under  the  direction  of 
ft  committee  of  its  own.  Dinwiddle  found  diffl- 
cidty  in  getting  the  other  colonies  to  assist,  and 
the  t^uaker  clement  in  Pennsylvania  prevented 
that  colony  from  being  the  immediate  helper 
which  it  might,  from  its  position,  have  become. 
Meanwhile  some  backwoodsmen  had  been  puslied 
over  the  mountains  and  had  set  to  work  on  a  fort 
at  the  forks.  A  much  larger  French  force  under 
Coutrccoeur  soon  summoned  them,  and  the  Eng- 
liah  retired.  The  French  immediaU'ly  began  the 
erection  of  Fort  Duquesne  [on  the  site  now  cov- 
ered by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh].  While  this  was 
doing,  Dinwiddie  was  toiling  with  tardy  assem- 
blies and  their  ageius  to  organize  a  regiment  to 
support  the  backwoodsmen.  Joshua  Fry  was  to 
be  its  colonel,  with  Washington  as  seconclin  com- 
mand. The  latter,  with  a  portion  of  the  men, 
had  already  pushed  forwanl  to  Will's  Creek,  the 
present  Cumberland.  Later  he  advanced  with 
160  men  to  Great  Meadows,  where  he  learned 


that  the  French,  who  had  been  reinforced,  had 
sent  out  a  ijarty  from  their  new  fort,  marching 
towards  him.  Again  he  got  word  from  an  Indian 
—  who,  from  his  tributary'  character  towards  the 
Iroquois,  was  called  Half-King,  and  who  had 
been  Washington's  companion  on  his  trip  to  Le 
Bcruf — that  this  chieftain  with  some  followers 
had  tracked  two  men  to  a  dark  glen,  where  he 
believed  the  French  party  were  lurking.  Wash- 
ington started  with  forty  men  to  join  Half-King, 
and  under  his  guidance  they  approached  the 
glen  and  found  the  French.  Shots  were  ex- 
changed. The  French  leader,  Jumonville,  was 
killed,  and  all  but  one  of  his  followers  were 
taken  or  slain.  The  mission  of  Jumonville  was 
to  scour  for  English,  by  order  of  Contreca?ur, 
now  in  command  of  Duquesne,  and  to  bear  a 
summons  to  any  he  could  dnd,  warning  them  to 
retire  from  French  territory.  The  precipitancy 
of  Washington's  attack  gave  the  French  the 
chance  to  impute  to  Wasnington  the  crime  of 
assassination;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  French  to  cover  a  pur- 
pose which  Jumonville  had  of  summoning  aid 
from  Duquesne,  while  his  concealment  was  in- 
tended to  shield  him  till  its  arrival.  Rash  or 
otherwise,  this  onset  of  the  youthful  W^ashing- 
ton  began  the  war.  The  English  returned  to 
Great  Meadows,  and  while  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Fry,  Washington  threw  up  some  en- 
trenchments, which  he  called  Fort  Necessity. 
The  men  from  Fry  came  without  their  leader, 
who  had  sickened  and  died,  and  Washington, 
succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  regiment, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  300  men,  increased 
soon  by  an  independent  company  from  South 
Carolina.  Washington  again  advanced  toward 
Gist's  settlement,  when,  fearing  an  attack,  he 
sent  back  for  Mackay,  whom  he  had  left  with  a 
company  of  regulars  at  Fort  Necessity.  Ru- 
mors thickening  of  an  advance  of  the  French, 
the  English  leader  again  fell  back  to  Great  Mead- 
ows, resolved  to  light  there.  It  was  now  the 
tirst  of  July,  1754.  Coulon  de  Villiers,  a  brother 
of  Jumonville,  was  now  advancing  from  Du- 
quesne. The  attack  was  made  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  for  much  of  the  time  a  thick  mist  hung  be- 
tween the  combatants.  After  dark  a  parley  re- 
sidted  in  Washington's  accepting  terms  offered 
by  the  French,  and  the  English  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  war.  The  young  Virginian 
now  led  his  weary  followers  back  to  Will's 
Creek.  .  .  .  Thus  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  great  valley,  in  which  not  an  English  flag 
now  waved." — J.  Winsor,  The  Struggle  for  the 
Great  Valleys  of  K.  Am.  {Narratire  and  Critical 
Hist,  of  Am.,  V.  5,  ch.  8). 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  v.  1, 
ch.  7-12. — H.  C.  Lodge,  George  Washington,  v.  1, 
ch.  3.— N.  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  v.  1,  pp. 
10-62. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1755.— Braddock's  defeat.— 
The  French  possess  the  West  and  devastate 
the  English  frontiers. — "Now  the  English  Gov- 
ernment awoke  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
measures  to  rescue  the  endangered  Valley  of  the 
Ohio.  A  campaign  was  planned  which  was  to 
expel  the  French  from  Ohio,  and  wrest  from 
them  some  portions  of  their  Canadian  territory. 
The  execution  of  this  great  design  was  intrusted 
to  General  Braddock,  .vith  a  force  which  it  was 
deemed  would  overbear  all  resistance.  Brad- 
dock  was  a  veteran  who  had  seen  the  wars  of 
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forty  years.  ...  He  was  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced soldier,  and  a  likely  man,  it  was  thought, 
to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him.  But  that  proved 
a  sad  miscalculation.  Braddock  had  learned  the 
rules  of  war;  but  he  had  no  capacity  to  compre- 
hend its  principles.  In  the  pathless  forests  of 
America  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  strive 
to  give  literal  effect  to  those  maxims  which  he 
had  found  applicable  in  the  well-trodden  battle- 
grounds of  Europe.  The  failure  of  Washington 
in  liis  first  campaign  had  not  deprived  him  of 
public  confidence.  Braddock  heard  such  ac- 
counts of  his  efficiency  that  he  invited  him  to 
join  his  staff.  Washington,  eager  to  efface  the 
memory  of  his  defeat,  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 
Tlie  troops  disembarked  at  Alexandria.  .  .  . 
Aftc-  some  delay,  the  army,  with  such  reinforce- 
ments as  the  province  afforded,  began  its  march. 
Braddock's  object  was  to  reach  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
the  great  centre  of  French  influence  on  the  Ohio. 
.  .  .  Fort  D\i  Quesne  had  been  built  [or  begun] 
by  the  English,  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
French.  It  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  ^Monongahela ;  which  rivers,  by  their 
union  at  this  point,  form  the  Ohio.  It  was  a 
rude  piece  of  fortification,  but  tlie  circumstances 
admitted  of  no  better.  .  .  .  Braddock  liad  no 
doubt  tliat  the  fort  would  yield  to  him  directly 
he  showed  himself  before  it.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin looked  at  the  project  Avith  his  shrewd,  cynical 
eye.  He  told  BraflHock  that  he  would  assuredly 
take  the  fort  if  he  could  only  reach  it ;  but  that 
the  long  slender  line  whicli  his  army  must  form 
in  its  march  '  would  be  cut  like  thread  into  sev- 
eral pieces '  by  the  hostile  Indians.  Braddock 
'  smiled  at  his  ignorance. '  Benjamin  offered  no 
f  urtlier  opinion.  It  was  his  duty  to  collect  horses 
and  carriages  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  did  what  was  required  of  him  in  silence.  The 
expedition  crept  slowly  forward,  never  achieving 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  in  a  day ;  stopping, 
as  Washington  said,  '  to  level  every  moie-hill,  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  every  brook.'  It  left  Alex- 
andria on  the  20th  April.  On  the  9th  July  Brad- 
dock, with  half  his  army,  was  near  the  fort. 
There  was  yet  no  evidence  that  resistance  was 
intended.  No  enemy  had  been  seen ;  tlie  troops 
marched  on  as  to  assured  victory.  So  confident 
was  their  chief  that  he  refused  to  employ  scouts, 
and  did  not  deign  to  inquire  what  enemy  might 
be  lurking  near.  The  march  was  along  a  road 
twelve  feet  wide,  in  a  ravine,  with  high  ground 
in  front  and  on  both  sides.  Suddenly  the  Indian 
war-whoop  burst  from  the  woods.  A  munlerous 
fire  smote  down  the  troops.  The  provincials, 
not  unused  to  this  description  of  warfare,  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  trees  and  fought  with 
steady  courage.  Braddock,  clinging  to  his  old 
rules,  strove  to  maintain  his  order  of  battle  on 
the  open  ground.  A  carnage,  most  grim  and 
lamentable,  was  the  result.  His  undefended 
soldiers  were  shot  down  by  an  imseen  foe.  For 
three  hours  the  struggle  lasted;  then  the  men 
broke  and  fled  in  utter  rout  and  panic.  Brad- 
dock, vainlv  fighting,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
was  carried  off  the  field  by  some  of  his  soldiers. 
The  poor  pedantic  man  never  got  over  his  aston- 
ishment at  a  defeat  so  inconsistent  with  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  war.  '  Who  would  have  thought 
it?'  he  murmured,  as  they  bore  him  from  the 
field.  He  scarcely  spoke  again,  and  died  in  two 
or  three  days.  Nearly  800  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  were  lost  in  this  disastrous  encounter 


—  about  one-half  of  the  entire  force  engaged. 
All  tlie  while  England  and  France  were  nomi- 
nally at  peace.  But  now  war  was  declared." — 
R.  Mackenzie,  America :  a  history,  hk.  2,  ch.  3. 
— "Tlie  news  of  the  defeat  caused  a  great  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  The  highest  hopes  had  been 
built  on  Braddock's  expedition.  .  .  .  From  this 
height  of  expectation  men  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  yawning  gulf  of  gloom  and  alarm.  The 
whole  frontier  lay  exposed  to  the  hatchet  and  the 
torch  of  the  remorseless  red  man.  .  .  .  The  ap- 
prehensions of  the  border  settlers  were  soon  fully 
justified.  Dumas,  who  shortly  succeeded  de 
Contrecanir  in  the  command  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  put  the  Indians  on  the 
war-path  against  the  defenceless  settlements. 
'  M.  de  Contrecceur  liad  not  been  gone  a  week, '  he 
writes,  '  before  I  had  six  or  seven  dilTerent  war 
parties  in  the  field  at  once,  always  accompanied 
i)y  Frenchmen.  Thus  far,  we  have  lost  only 
two  officers  and  a  few  soldiers;  but  the  Indian 
villages  are  full  of  prisoners  of  every  age  and 
sex.  The  enemy  has  lost  far  more  since  the 
battle  than  on  the  day  of  his  defeat. '  All  along 
the  frontier  the  murderous  work  went  on." — T. 
J.  Chapman,  The  French  in  tlie  Allegheny  Valley, 
pp.  71-73. 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
V.  1,  ch.  7  and  10. — W.  Sargent,  Jlist.  of  Brad- 
dock'8  Expedition  {Penn.  Ilist.  Soc.  Mem's,  v.  5). — 
N.  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  v.  1,  pp.  G4-133. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1758.  — Retirement  of  the 
French.  —  Abandonment  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
See  Can.vua:  A.  1).  1708. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763. —  Relinquishment  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Sec 
Skven  YeausWah;  The  Tue.\ties. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763. — The  king's  proclama- 
tion excluding  settlers.  See  Noutiiwest  Teu- 
itiTonv:  A.  D.  17C3. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763-1764,— Pontiac's  War. 
See  PoNTiAc'8  War. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1765-1768.— Indian  Treaties 
of  German  Flats  and  Fort  Stanwix.  —  Pre- 
tended cession  of  lanas  south  of  the  Ohio. — 
The  Walpole  Company  and  its  proposct 
Vandalia  settlement.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-17G8. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1772-1782.— The  Moravian 
settlement  and  mission  on  the  Muskingum. 
See  Mokavian  Buethuen. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1774. — Lord  Dunmore's  War 
with  the  Indians. — The  territorial  claims  of 
Virginia.  —  The  wrongs  of  Logan  and  his 
famous  speech. — "On  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  1774,  the  frontiersmen  had  planted  them- 
selves firmly  among  the  Alleglmnies.  Directly 
west  of  them  lay  the  untenanted  wilderness, 
traversed  only  by  the  war  parties  of  the  red 
men,  and  the  hunting  parties  of  both  reds  and 
whites.  No  settlers  had  yet  penetrated  it,  and 
until  they  did  so  there  could  be  within  its  bor- 
ders no  chance  of  race  warfare.  .  .  .  But  in  the 
southwest  and  the  northwest  alike,  the  area  of 
settlement  already  touched  the  home  lands  of  the 
tril)es.  ...  It  was  in  the  northwest  that  the 
dangcjr  of  collision  was  most  imminent ;  for  there 
the  whites  and  Indians  had  wronged  one  another 
for  a  generation,  and  their  interests  were,  at  the 
time,  clashing  more  directly  than  ever.  Bluch 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  frontier  was  held 
or  claimed  by  Virginia,  whose  royal  governor 
was,  at   the    time,    Lord   Dunmore.  .  .  .  The 
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short  but  fierce  and  eventful  struggle  that  now 
broke  out  was  fought  wholly  by  Virginians,  and 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Dun- 
more  s  war.  Virginia,  under  her  charter,  claimed 
that  her  boundaries  ran  across  to  the  South  Seas, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  'I  he  king  of  Britain  bad 
gracif)usly  granted  her  the  right  to  take  so  much 
of  the  continent  as  lay  within  these  lines,  pro- 
vided she  could  win  it  from  the  Indians,  French, 
and  Si)anianls.  ...  A  number  of  grants  bad 
been  made  with  the  like  large  liberality,  and  it 
was  found  that  tlrey  sometimes  conflicted  with 
one  another.  The  con.sequence  was  that  while 
the  boundaries  were  well  marked  near  the  coast, 
where  they  separated  Virginia  from  the  long-set- 
tled regions  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
they  became  exceeding  vague  and  indefinite  tlie 
moment  they  touched  the  mountains.  Even  at 
the  south  this  produced  confusion,  .  .  .  but  at 
the  north  the  effect  was  still  more  confusing, 
and  nearly  resulted  in  bringing  about  an  inter- 
colonial war  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
The  Virginians  claimed  all  of  extreme  western 
1'  nnsylvania,  especially  Fort  Pitt  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Monongahela,  and,  in  1774,  proceeded 
boldly  to  exercise  jurisdiction  therein.  Indeed 
a  strong  party  among  the  settlers  favored  the 
Virginian  claim.  .  .  .  The  interests  of  the  Vir- 
ginians and  Pennsylvanians  not  only  conflictcjd 
in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  laud,  but  also 
in  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  regarding 
the  Indians.  The  former  were  armed  colonists, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  get  actual  possession  of 
the  soil;  whereas  in  Pennsylvania  the  Indian 
trade  was  very  important  and  lucrative.  .  .  . 
The  interests  of  the  white  trader  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  white  settler  from  Virginia 
were  so  far  from  being  identical  that  they  were 
usually  diametrically  opposite.  The  northwest- 
ern Indians  had  been  nominally  at  peace  with 
the  whites  for  ten  years,  since  the  close  of  Bou- 
quet's cami>aign.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  ten  years  of 
nominal  peace  saw  plenty  of  bloodshed.  Re- 
cently they  had  been  seriously  alarmed  by  tlie 
tendency  of  the  whites  to  encroach  on  the  great 
hunting-grounds  south  of  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  The 
cession  by  the  Iroquois  of  the  same  hunting- 
grounds,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  [see 
Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-1708], 
while  it  gave  the  whites  a  colorable  title,  merely 
angered  the  northwestern  Indians.  Half  a  cen- 
tury earlier  they  Avould  hardly  have  dared  dis- 
pute the  power  of  the  Six  Nations  to  do  what 
they  chose  with  any  land  that  could  be  reached 
by  their  war  i)arties;  but  in  1774  they  felt  quite 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  their  old  oppres- 
sors. .  .  .  The  savages  grew  continually  more 
hostile,  and  in  the  fall  of  1773  their  attacks  be- 
came" so  frccpient  that  it  was  evident  a  general 
outbreak  was  at  hand.  .  .  .  The  Shawnees  were 
the  leaders  in  all  these  outrages ;  but  the  outlaw 
bands,  such  as  the  Jlingos  and  Cherokees,  were 
as  bad,  and  parties  of  Wyandots  and  Delawares, 
as  well  as  of  the  various  3Iiami  and  Wabash 
tribes,  joined  them.  Thus  the  spring  of  1774 
oiK-ned  with  everything  ripe  for  an  explosion. 
.  .  .  The  borderers  were  anxious  for  a  war;  and 
Lord  Dimmore  was  not  inclined  to  baulk  them. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately  the  first  stroke  fell  on 
friendly  Indians."  Dunmore's  agent  or  lieuten- 
ant in  tbij  country,  one  Dr.  Conolly,  issued  an 
open  letK-r  in  April  which  was  received  by  the 
backwoodsmen  as  a  declaration  and  authoriza- 


tion of  war.  One  band  of  these,  led  by  a  Mary- 
land borderer,  Michael  Cresap,  proceeded  to 
hostilities  at  once  by  ambushing  and  shooting 
down  some  friendly  Shawnees  who  were  engaged 
in  trade.  This  same  party  then  set  out  to  attack 
the  camp  of  the  famous  chief  Logan,  whose 
family  and  followers  were  then  dwelling  at 
Yellow  Creek,  some  50  miles  away.  Logan  was 
"an  Iroquois  warrior,  who  lived  at  that  time 
awaj'  from  the  bulk  of  bis  people,  but  who  was 
a  man  of  note  .  .  .  among  the  outlying  parties 
of  Senecas  and  Mingos,  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  tribes  that  dwelt  along  the  upper  Ohio. 
...  He  was  greatly  liked  and  respected  by  all 
the  white  hunters  and  frontiersmen  whose  friend- 
ship and  respect  were  worth  having ;  they  admired 
him  for  his  dexterity  and  prowess,  and  they 
loved  him  for  his  straightforward  honesty,  and 
his  noble  loyalty  to  his  friends. "  Cresap 's  party, 
after  going  some  miles  toward  Logan's  camp, 
"  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  mission ;  calling 
i»  halt,  they  discussed  the  fact  that  the  camp 
they  were  preparing  to  attack  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  friendly  Indians,  and  mainly  of  women 
and  children;  and  forthwith  abandoned  their 
proposed  trip  and  returned  home.  .  .  .  But 
Logan's  people  did  not  profit  by  Cresap's  change 
of  heart.  On  the  last  day  of  April  a  small  party 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  including  almost 
all  of  Logan's  kin,  left  his  camp  and  crossed  the 
river  to  visit  Greathouse  [another  borderer,  of  a 
more  brutal  type],  as  bad  been  their  custom ;  for 
be  made  a  trade  of  selling  rum  to  the  savages, 
though  Cresap  had  notified  him  to  stop.  The 
whole  party  were  plied  with  liquor,  and  became 
helplessly  drunk,  in  which  condition  Greathouse 
and  his  associated  criminals  fell  on  and  massacred 
them,  nine  souls  in  all.  ...  At  once  the  frontier 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  Indians  girded  them- 
selves for  revenge.  .  .  .  They  confused  the  two 
massacres,  attributing  both  to  Cresap,  whom 
they  well  knew  as  a  warrior.  .  .  .  Soon  all  the 
back  country  was  involved  in  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  a  bloody  Indian  war,"  which  lasted, 
however,  only  till  the  following  October.  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore,  during  the  summer,  collected 
some  3,000  men,  one  division  of  which  he  led  per- 
sonally to  Fort  Pitt  and  thence  down  the  Ohio, 
accomplishing  nothing  of  importance.  The 
other  division,  composed  exclusively  of  back- 
woodsmen, under  General  Andrew  Lewis, 
marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River, 
and  there,  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  cape  of  land 
jutting  out  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha, 
they  fought,  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  great 
battle  with  the  Indians  which  practically  ended 
the  war.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  and  sometimes  the  battle  of  the 
Great  Kanawha.  "  It  was  the  most  closely  con- 
tested of  any  battle  ever  fought  with  the  north- 
western Indians;  and  it  was  the  only  victory 
gained  over  a  large  body  of  them  by  a  force  but 
slightly  superior  in  numbers.  ...  Its  results 
were  most  important.  It  kept  the  northwest- 
ern tribes  quiet  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle;  and  above  all  it  ren- 
dered possible  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  and 
therefore  the  winning  of  the  West.  Had  it  not 
been  for  I^ord  Dunmore's  War,  it  is  mor"  than 
likely  that  when  the  colonies  achieved  th^  'r  free- 
dom they  would  have  found  their  western  boun- 
dary fixed  at  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  For 
some  time  after  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
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other  chiefs  Logan  would  not  join  in  It.  When 
he  did  yield  a  sullen  assent,  Lord  Dunmore  "  was 
obliged  to  communicate  with  him  through'  a 
messenger,  a  frontier  veteran  named  Jolm  Gib- 
son. ...  To  this  messenger  Logan  was  willing 
to  talk.  Taking  him  aside,  ue  suddenly  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  speech  th  't  will  always  retain  its 
place  as  perhaps  the  finest  v,  ■♦>v-j-stof  savage  elo- 
quence of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record. 
The  messenger  took  it  down  in  writing,  translat- 
ing it  literally. "  The  authenticity  of  tliis  famous 
8pe(!Ch  of  Logan  has  been  much  questioned,  but 
apparently  with  no  good  ground.— T.  Roosevelt, 
Th:  Winning  of  the  West,  v.  1,  ch.  8-9. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Perkins,  Annals  of  the  West,  ch. 
5— J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  Annalsof  Tenn.,p.  112.— 
V.  A.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  W.  Va.,  ch.  9.— J.  R.  Gil- 
more  (E.  Kirke),  The  Rear-guard  of  the  Jicv., 
ch.  4. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1774.—  Embraced  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1763- 
1774. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1778-1779.— Conquest  of  the 
Northwest  from  the  British  by  the  Virginia 
General  Clark,  and  its  annexation  to  the  Ken- 
tucky District  of  Virginia.  See  United  States 
OF  A.M. :  A.  D.  1778-1779  Clark's  Conquest. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1781-1786.— Conflicting  ter- 
ritorial claims  of  Virginia,  Lew  York  and 
Connecticut. — Their  cession  to  the  United 
States,  except  the  Western  Reserve  of  Con- 
necticut. See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1781-1786. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1784.— Included  in  the  pro- 
posed States  of  Metropotamia,  Washin^on, 
Saratoga  and  Pelisipia.  See  NoRTmvEST  Teb- 
KiTOUY:  A.  1).  1784. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1 786-1 788.— The  Ohio  Com- 
pany of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  set- 
tlement at  Marie«:ta.  See  NouTinvEST  Tekri- 
touy:  a.  D.  1786-1788. 

(Valley):  A,  D.  1786-1796.— Western  Re- 
serve of  Connecticut. — Founding  of  Cleveland. 
— In  September,  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  to  Con- 
gress the  western  territory  which  she  claimed  un- 
der her  cliarter  (see  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1781-1786;  and  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1753 
-1799),  reserving,  however,  from  tlie  cession  a 
tract  "  bounded  north  by  the  line  of  42°  2',  or, 
rather,  the  international  line,  east  by  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  south  by  the  41st 
parallel,  and  west  by  a  line  parallel  with  the 
eastern  boundary  and  distant  from  it  120  miles — 
supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  equal  in  extent  to 
the  Susquehanna  tract  given  to  Pennsylvania, 
1782.  .  .  .  This  territory  Connecticut  was  said 
'to  reserve,'  and  it  soon  came  to  be  called  '  The 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve,'  'The  Western 
Re.serve,'  etc.  ...  On  May  11,  1792,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  quit-claimed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
several  Connecticut  towns  wlio  liad  lost  property 
in  consequence  of  the  incursions  into  the  State 
made  by  the  British  troo])S  in  tlic  Revolution,  or 
their  legal  representatives  when  they  were  dead, 
and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  500,000 
acres  lying  across  the  western  end  of  the  reserve, 
bounded  north  by  the  lake  shore.  .  .  .  The  total 
number  of  sufferers,  as  reported,  was  1,870,  and 
the  aggregate  losses,  £161,548,  lis.,  6^  The 
grant  was  of  the  soil  only.  These  lands  are 
known  in  Connecticut  history  as  '  The  Sufferers' 
Lands,'  in  Ohio  history  as  'Tlie  Fire  Lauds.'  In 
1796  the  Sufferers   were   incorporated  in  Con- 


necticut, and  in  1803  in  Ohio,  under  the  title 
'The  Proprietors  of  the  Half-million  Acres  of 
Land  lying  south  of  Lake  Erie.'  ...  In  May, 
1793,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  offered  tlie  re- 
maining part  of  the  Reserve  for  sale."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1705,  the  whole  tract  was  sold,  witliout 
stirvey  or  measurement,  for  $1,200,000.  and  the 
Connecticut  School  Fund,  which  amounts  to 
something  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  con- 
sists wholly  of  the  proceeds  of  that  sale,  with 
capitalized  interest.  "The  purchasers  of  tho 
Reserve,  most  of  them  belonging  to  Connecticut, 
but  some  to  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  were 
men  desirous  of  trying  their  fortunes  in  Western 
lands.  Oliver  Plielps,  perhaps  the  greatest  land- 
speculator  of  the  time,  was  at  their  head.  Sep- 
tember 5.  1795.  tliey  adopted  articles  of  agree- 
ment and  association,  constituting  themselves  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company.  The  company  was 
never  incorporated,  but  was  what  is  called  to-day 
a  'syndicate.'"  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  com- 
pany sent  out  a  party  of  surveyors,  in  charge  of 
its  agent.  General  Moses  Cleaveland.  who  reached 
"the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  July  22d. 
from  which  day  there  have  always  been  wliite 
men  on  tlic  site  of  the  city  that  takes  its  name 
from  him."  In  1830  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
the  infant  city  was  changed  from  Cleaveland  to 
Cleveland  by  the  printer  of  its  first  newspaper, 
who  found  that  the  superfluous  "a"  made  a 
heading  too  long  for  his  form,  and  therefore 
dropped  it  out.— B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  North- 
west, ch.  19,  with  foot-notes. 

Also  in:  C.  Whittlesey,  Early  Hist,  of  Cleve- 
land, J).  145,  and  after. — H.  Rice.  Pioneers  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  ch.  6-7. — R.  King,  Ohio,  ch. 
7-8. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1787.— The  Ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
—Perpetual  exclusion  of  Slavery.  See  North- 
west Tehritouy:  A.  D.  1787. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1788.— The  founding  of  Cin- 
cinnati.   See  Cincinnati  :  A.  I).  1788. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1790-1795.— Indian  war. — 
Disastrous  expeditions  of  Harmar  and  St. 
Clair,  and  Wayne's  decisive  victory. —  The 
Greenville  Treaty.  See  Northwest  Terri- 
tory: A.  D.  1790-1795. 

(Territory  and  State):  A.  D,  1800-1802.— 
Organized  as  a  separate  Territory  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  State.  See  North- 
west Teuuitouy  :  A.  D.  1788-1802. 

A.  D.  1812-1813.— Harrison's  campaign  for 
the  recovery  of  Detroit. — Winchester's  defeat. 
—Perry's  naval  victory.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.:   A.  D.  1812-1813. 

A.  D.  1835. — Settlement  of  Boundnry  dis- 
pute with  Michigan.  See  Micukian:  A.  D. 
1836. 

A.  D.  1863. — John  Morgan's  Rebel  Raid. 
See  United  States  op  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July: 
Kentucky). 

♦ 

OHOD,  Battle  of.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest; A.  1).  609-033. 

OJIBWAS,  OR  CHIPPEWAS,  The.  See 
American  AuoRiGiNEs:  0.imwAs;  also.  Algon- 
QUtw  Family. 

OKLAHOMA,  The  opening  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889-1890. 

OL.,  OR  OLYMP.    See  Olympiads. 

OLAF  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1086- 
1095 Olaf  III.,   King  of  Denmark,   1376- 
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i:»87;  and  VII.  of  Norway,  1380-1387 Olaf 

III.  (Tryggveson),  King  of  Norway,  »9r)-l(K)0. 
Olaf  IV.  (called  The  Saint),  King  of  Nor- 
way, 10(XJ-I03(» Olaf  v..  King  of  Norway, 

1(M;1»-1093.  . . .  Olaf  VI.,  King  of  Norway,  1103- 
111(5. 

OLBIA.    Sro  BnnYSTnKNKS. 

OLD  CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT,  The. 
SecpAi'ACY:  A.  I).  lM(i!)-1870. 

OLD  COLONY,  The.  See  Massacuusetts : 
A.  I>.  10'-'3-H!'J!». 

OLD  DOMINION,  The.  See  Virginia: 
A.  I).  I«")i)-l<)(l(». 

OLD  IRONSIDES.— This  nnme  was  popu- 
larly given  to  the  "Constitution,"  the  most 
famous  of  the  American  frigates  in  the  War  of 
1812-14  with  Great  Britain.  Hee  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1812-1813;  and  1814. 

OLD  LEAGUE  OF  HIGH  GERMANY, 
The.     SccSwiTZEiu.ANi):   A.  1).  1333-1400. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN,  The. 
See  AssASHixs. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT:  Origin  of  its 
Name.    SeeVmuiNiA:  A.  I).  1000-1007. 


OLD  SARUM  :  Origin.   See  SonBioDtmuM. 
A  Rotten  Borough.     See  England:  A.  D. 

1830. 

- — -♦ 

OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH,  The  founding  of 
the.    See  Boston:   A.  I).  10.^)7-1069. 

OLD  STYLE.   See  Calkndau,  Gukgorian. 

OLDENBURG:  The  duchy  annexed  to 
France  by  Napoleon.  See  Fuance:  A.  J).  1810 
(Fehuiaky — Deckmueu). 

OLERON,  The  Laws  of.— "The  famous 
maritime  laws  of  Oleron  (which  Is  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  France)  are  \isually  ascribed 
to  Itichard  I,  though  none  of  the  many  writers, 
■who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  them,  have 
heen  able  to  And  any  contemporary  mithority,  or 
even  any  antient  satisfactory  warrant  for  alll.v- 
ing  his  name  to  them.  They  consist  of  forty- 
seven  short  regulations  for  average,  salvage, 
wreck,  «fcc.  copied  from  the  antient  Khodiau 
maritime  laws,  or  perhaps  more  immediately 
from  those  of  Barcelona." — D.  Macphcrsou,  .^Iw- 
nalit  of  Ciimmerre,  v.  1,  p.  S^S. 

OLIGARCHY.    See  Auistocract. 

OLISIPO. — The  ancient  name  of  Lisbon.  See 
PoRTi-GAi,:  Early  history. 

OLIVA,  Treaty  of  (i66o).  See  Bp.anden- 
BuRg:  a.  D.  1040-1088;  and  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697. 

OLIVETANS,  The.— "The  Order  of  Olive- 
tans,  or  Brethren  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount  Olivet, 
.  .  .  was  founded  in  1318,  by  John  Tolomei  of 
Siena,  a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy  in 
his  native  city,  in  gratitude  for  the  miraculous 
restoration  of  his  sight.  In  company  with  a  few 
companions,  he  established  himself  in  a  solitary 
olive-orchard,  near  Siena,  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  John  XXII.  for  his  congregation,  and,  at 
the  command  of  the  latter,  adopted  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict."— J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Unitersal 
Church  llht.,  V.  3,  p.  149. 

OLLAMHS.— The  Bards  (see  Fili)  of  the 
ancient  Irish. 

OLMOTZ,  Abortive  siege  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1758. 

OLNEY,  Treaty  of.— A  treaty  between  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  and  Canute,  or  Cnut,  dividing 
the  English  kingdom  betwjen  them,  A.  D.  1016. 


The  conference  was  held  on  an  island   in  the 
Severn,  called  Olney. 

OLP.^,  Battle  of. —  A  victory  won,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (B.  C.  426-5)  by  the  Acarnan- 
ians  and  Messenians,  undcT  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Demosthenes,  over  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Anibraciotes,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ambraciun 
gulf.- E.  Curtius,  Hint,  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  2. 

OLUSTEE,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1864  (January — FEmtuAUY: 
Flouida). 

OLYBRIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A.  I).  472. 

OLYMPIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  365).  Sec 
Gheeck:  B.  C.  371-302. 

OLYMPIADS,  The  Era  of  the.— "The  Era 
of  the  Olympiads,  so  called  from  its  having 
originated  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  oc- 
curred every  fifth  year  atOlympia,  a  city  In  Elis, 
is  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  method  of 
computing  time.  It  was  first  instituted  in  the 
776th  year  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
consisted  of  a  revolution  of  four  years.  The  first 
year  of  Jesus  Christ  is  usually  considered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  first  year  of  the  195th  olym- 
piad ;  but  as  the  years  of  the  olympiads  com- 
menced at  the  full  moon  next  after  the  summer 
solstice,  1.  e.,  about  the  first  of  July,  ...  it 
must  be  understood  that  it  corresponds  only  witii 
the  six  last  months  of  the  19oth  olympiad.  .  .  . 
Each  year  of  an  olympiad  was  luni-solar,  and 
contained  12  or  13  months,  the  names  of  which 
varied  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The 
months  consisted  of  30  and  29  days  alternately ; 
and  the  short  year  consequently  contained  354 
days,  while  the  intercalary  year  had  384.  The 
computation  by  olympiads  .  .  .  ceased  after  the . 
364th  olympiad,  in  the  year  of  Christ  440."— Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  Chronolo(/i/  of  History,  pp.  1-2. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.— "The  character  of  a 
national  institution,  which  the  Amphictyonic 
council  affected,  but  never  really  acquired,  more 
truly  belonged  to  the  public  festivals,  which, 
though  celebrated  within  certain  districts,  were 
not  peculiar  to  any  tribe,  but  were  open  and 
common  to  all  who  could  prove  their  Hellenic 
blood.  The  most  important  of  these  festivals 
was  that  which  was  solemnized  every  fifth  year 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  territory  of 
Elis;  it  lasted  four  days,  and,  from  Olympia,  the 
scene  of  its  celebration,  derived  the  name  of  the 
Olympic  contest,  or  games,  and  the  period  itself 
which  intervened  between  its  returns  was  called 
an  olympiad.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  partly  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  partly  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Eleans  to  exaggerate  its  antiquity  and  sanctity. 
.  .  .  Though,  however,  the  legends  fabricated 
or  adopted  by  the  Eleans  to  magnify  the  antiqui- 
ty and  glory  of  the  games  deserve  little  atten- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  very 
early  times,  Olympia  had  been  a  site  hallowed 
by  religion ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  festi- 
vals of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which  afterwards 
became  permanent  had  been  occasionally  cele- 
brated in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter.  .  .  .  Olym- 
pia, not  so  much  a  town  as  a  precinct  occupied 
by  a  great  number  of  sacred  and  public  build- 
ings, originally  lay  in  the  territory  of  Pisa,  which, 
for  two  centuries  after  the  beginning  of  the  olym- 
piads, was  never  completely  subject  to  Elis,  and 
occasionally  appeared  as  her  rival,  and  excluded 
her  from  aU  share  in  the  presidency  of  the  games. 
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...  It  Is  probable  tlmt  the  northern  Greeks  were 
not  at  first  cither  consulted  or  expected  to  take 
any  share  in  the  festival;  and  that,  though 
never  expressly  confined  to  certain  tribes,  in  the 
manner  of  an  Ainphictyonic  congress,  it  gradu- 
ally enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  fame  and  attrac- 
tion till  it  came  to  embrace  the  whole  nation. 
The  sacred  truce  was  proclaimtd  by  ofiicers  sent 
round  by  the  Eleans :  it  put  a  stop  to  warfare, 
from  the  time  of  the  proclamation,  for  a  period 
sufficient  to  enable  strangers  to  return  home  in 
safety.  During  this  period  the  territory  of  Elis 
itself  was  of  course  regarded  as  inviolable,  and 
no  armed  force  could  traverse  it  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  sacrilege.  ...  It  [the  festi- 
val] was  very  early  frequented  by  spectators,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Greece  itself,  but  from  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  and 
this  assemblage  was  not  brought  together  by  the 
mere  fortuitous  impulse  of  private  interest  or 
curiosity,  but  was  in  part  composed  of  deputa- 
tions which  were  sent  by  most  cities  as  to  a  re- 
ligious solemnity,  and  were  considered  as  guests 
of  the  Olympian  god.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  exhibition  of  various  trials 
of  strength  and  skill,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  multiplied  so  as  to  include  almost  every 
mode  of  displaying  bodily  activity.  They  in- 
cluded races  on  foot  and  with  horses  and  chariots ; 
contests  in  leaping,  throwing,  wrestling,  and 
boxing;  and  some  in  which  several  of  the  exer- 
cises were  combined ;  but  no  combats  with  any 
kind  of  weapon.  The  equestrian  contests,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  four-horsed  chariots,  were, 
by  their  nature,  confined  to  the  wealthy;  and 
princes  and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  such 
demonstrations  of  their  opulence.  But  the 
greater  part  were  open  to  the  poorest  Greek,  and 
were  not  on  that  account  the  lower  in  public 
estimation.  ...  In  the  games  described  by 
Homer  valuable  prizes  were  proposed,  and  this 
practice  was  once  universal;  but,  after  the 
seventh  olympiad,  a  simple  garland,  of  leaves  of 
the  wild  olive,  was  substituted  at  Olympia, 
as  the  only  meed  of  victory.  The  main  spring 
of  emulation  was  undoubtedly  the  celebrity  of 
the  festival  and  the  presence  of  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude of  spectsitors,  who  were  soon  to  spread  the 
fame  of  the  successful  athletes  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Grecian  world.  .  .  .  The  Altis,  as  the 
ground  consecrated  to  the  games  was  called  at 
Olympia,  was  adorned  with  numberless  statues 
of  the  victors,  erected,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Eleans,  by  themselves  or  their  families,  or  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It  was  also 
usual  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  both  at 
Olympia  and  at  the  victor's  home,  by  a  trium- 
phal procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  sung, 
and  were  commonly  associated  with  the  glory  of 
his  ancestors  and  his  country.  The  most  emi- 
nent poets  willingly  lent  their  aid  on  such  occa- 
sions, especially  to  the  rich  and  great.  And  thus 
it  happened  that  sports,  not  essentially  different 
from  those  of  our  village  greens,  gave  birth  to 
masterpieces  of  sculpture,  and  called  forth  the 
sublimest  strains  of  the  lyric  muse.  .  .  .  Viewed 
merely  as  a  spectacle  designed  for  public  amuse- 
ment, and  indicating  the  taste  of  the  people,  the 
Olympic  games  might  justly  claim  to  be  ranked 
far  above  all  similar  exiiibitious  of  other  nations. 
It  could  only  be  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast,  by 
which  their  general  purity,  innocence,  and 
humanity  would  Ue  placed  in  the  strongest  light, 


that  they  could  bo  compared  with  the  bloody 
sjiorts  of  a  Koman  or  a  Spanish  amphitheatre, 
and  the  tournaments  of  our  chivalrous  ancestors, 
examined  by  their  side,  would  appear  little  bet- 
ter than  barbarous  shows." — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  <i  recce,  ch.  10. 

OLYMPIUM  AT  ATHENS,  The.— The 
building  of  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius 
was  begun  at  Athens  by  Peisistratus  as  early  as 
530  B.  C.  Republican  Athens  refused  to  carry 
on  a  work  which  would  be  a.ssociated  with  the 
hateful  memory  of  the  tyrant,  and  it  stood  un- 
touched until  B.  C.  174,  when  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  employed  a  Roman  architect  to  proceed  with 
it.  He,  in  turn,  left  it  still  unfinished,  to  be 
afterwards  resumed  by  Augustus,  and  completed 
at  last  by  Hadrian,  050  years  after  the  founda- 
tions were  laid. — W.  JVt.  Leake,  Toiwgraphy  of 
At/icnn,  V.  1,  a  pp.  10. 

OLYMPUS. — The  name  Olympus  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  number  of  mountains  and 
mountain  ranges;  but  the  one  Olympus  which 
impressed  itself  most  upon  their  imaginations, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  the  home  of  tlieir  gods, 
was  the  lofty  height  that  terminates  the  Cambu- 
nian  range  of  mountains  at  the  east  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  >Ia- 
cedonia.  Its  elevation  is  nearly  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  all  travelers  have  seemed 
to  be  affected  by  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  its  as- 
pect. Other  mountains  called  Olympus  were  in 
Elis,  near  Olympia,  where  the  great  games  were 
celebrated,  and  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia.  There 
was  also  an  Olympus  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  two  in  Asia  Minor,  one  in  Lycia,  and  a  range 
in  Mysia,  separating  Bithynia  from  Galatia  and 
Phrygia.      See    Thessaly,  and    Doui.\j<s  and 

lONIANS. 

OLYNTHIAC  orations,  The.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  351-348. 


OLYNTHUS  :  B.  C.  383-379.— The  Con- 
federacy overthrown  by  Sparta.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  383-379. 

B.  C.  351-348.— War  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don. — Destruction  of  the  city.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  351-348. 

* 

OMAGUAS,  The.     See  El  Dorado. 

OMAHAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pawnee  (Caddo.\n)  Family,  and  Siouan 
Family. 

OMAR  I.,  Caliph,  A.  D.  634-643 Omar 

II.,  Caliph,  717-720. 

OMER,  OR  GOMER,  The.     See  Epii.ml 

OMMIADES,  OR  OMEYYADES,  The. 
See  M.A.IIO.METAN  CoNviUEST:  A.  D.  601;  680; 
715-750,  and  756-1031. 

OMNIBUS  BILL,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1850. 

ON. — "A  solitary  obelisk  of  red  granite,  set 
up  at  least  4,000  years  ago,  alone  marks  the  site 
of  On,  also  called  the  City  of  the  Sun,  in  He- 
brew Beth-shemesh,  in  Greek  Heliopolis.  Noth- 
ing else  can  be  seen  of  the  splendid  shrine  and 
the  renowned  university  which  were  the  former 
glories  of  the  place.  .  .  .  The  university  to 
which  the  wise  men  of  Greece  resorted  perished 
when  a  new  centre  of  knowledge  was  founded 
in  the  Greek  city  of  Alexandria.  ...  It  was 
during  the  temporary  independence  of  the  coun- 
try under  native  kings,  after  the  first  Persian 
rule,  tlxut  Plato  the  philosopher  and  Eudoxus 
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tlic  miithi'matlciiin  sHuHcd  nt  Hcliopolis.  .  . 
The  civil  niiine  of  tht-  town  wiis  An,  tlie  IItl)r(!W 
On,  the  sacred  immu  IV  I{«,  the  'Abcxlwof  the 
Bun.'"— R.  8.  Po<.le,  Citk»of  Kgypt,eh.  9.— The 
iite  of  On,  or  Hcliopolis,  is  near  Cairo.  There 
was  another  city  in  Upper  Ejfvpt  called  An  by 
the  K^'vplians.  fiut  llcrnionthls  by  the  Greeks. 
ONEIDAS,  The.     See  Amekican  Auonioi- 

NKH:     IlKHilOIS   CONKKDKU.VCY. 

O'NEILS,  The  wars  and  the  flight  of  the. 

Sec  luKi.AM):    A.  1).  \rCA)-mY,)\  and  1007-1011. 

ONONDAGAS,  The.    See  Amekican  Abo- 

IlKHNKS:     llKM^I OIS   CONKEDEUACY. 

ONTARIO:  The  Nfime.  Sec  Onio:  The 
Name. 

ONTARIO,  Lake,  The  Discovery  of.  Sec 
Ca.naI'a;    a.  1).  KIII-IOIO. 

ONTARIO,  The  Province.— The  western 
division  of  Canada,  forniirly  called  Upper  Can- 
ada, received  the  name  of  Ontario  when  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  1807. 

ONTARIO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  Sec  Ed- 
ucation, Modeun  :   Ameiuca:   a.  1).  1844-1870. 

OODEYPOOR.    Sec  Ua.ipoots. 

OPEQUAN  CREEK,  OR  WINCHES- 
TER, Battle  of.  Sec  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1804  (.Vugust— OcTOBEu:  Viuginia). 

OPHIR,  Land  of. — The  geogniphical  situa- 
tion of  the  land  called  Ophir  in  the  Bible  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Many 
recent  historians  accept,  as  "conclusively  dem- 
onstrated," the  opinion  reached  by  Lassen  in  his 
Indi.sche  Alterthumskunde,  that  the  true  Ophir 
of  antiejuity  was  the  country  of  Abhira,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indiis,  not  far  fnmi  the  present 
province  of  Guzenit.  But  some  who  accept 
Abhira  as  being  the  original  Ophir  conjecture 
that  the  name  was  extended  in  use  to  southern 
Arabia,  where  the  products  of  the  Indian  Ophir 
were  marketed. 

OPIUM  WAR,  The.     See  China:   A.  D. 

183D-1842. 

♦ 

OPORTO  :  Early  history. — Its  name  given 
to  Portugal.    See  I'outihiai,:  Eaiu.y  iiistoky. 

A.  D.  1832.— Siege  by  Dom  Miguel.  See 
Poutuoal:  A.  D.  1824-1889. 


OPPIAN  LAW,  The.  — A  law  passed  at 
Rome  during  the  second  Punic  War  (3d  centur}', 
B.  C),  forbidding  any  woman  to  wear  a  gay- 
colored  dress,  or  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold 
ornament,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  car  drawn 
bj  horses  within  a  mile  of  any  city  or  town.  It 
was  repealed  B.  C.  194.-11.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of 
liome,  bk.  4,  ch.  3  (v.  1). 

Ai,so  in:  R.  F.  Horton,  Jlist.  of  the  liomans, 
eh.  16. 

OPPIDUM.— Among  the  Gauls  and  the  Brit- 
ons a  town,  or  a  fortified  place,  was  called  an 
oppidum.  As  Cajsar  explained  the  term,  speak- 
ing of  the  oppidum  of  Cassivellaunus,  in  Britain, 
It  signified  u  "stockade  or  enclosed  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  where  they  took  refuge  with 
their  Hocks  and  henls  in  case  of  an  invasion." — 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  Uint.  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  19, 
note  E  (p.  2). 

Also  in:  Ca;sar,  Oallie  War,  bk.  5,  ch.  21. 

OPTIMATES.  —  "New  names  came  into 
fashion  [in  Rome],  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  when 
tliey  were  first  used.  We  may  probably  refer 
the  origin  of  them  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 


[B.  C.  133-121).  One  party  was  designated  by 
the  name  of  Optimates,  'the  class  of  the  best.' 
The  name  shows  that  it  must  have  been  invented 
by  the  '  l)est,'  for  the  people  would  certainly  not 
have  given  it  to  them.  We  may  easily  guess 
who  were  the  Optimates.  They  were  the  rich 
and  powerful,  who  ruled  by  intimidation,  in- 
trigue, and  brib('(y,  who  bought  the  votes  of  the 
people  and  sold  their  interests.  .  .  .  Opposed  to 
the  Optimates  were  the  Populares. " — G.  Long, 
Jkdinc  of  the  lioman  Jiepublic,  v.  1,  ch,  20. — See 
Rome:  H.  C.  159-133. 

ORACLES  OF  THE  GREEKS.— "Where- 
ever  the  worship  of  Apollo  had  fixed  its  roots, 
there  were  sibj-ls  and  proiibets;  for  Apollo  is  no- 
where conceivable  without  the  benelicent  llglit 
of  i)rophecy  streaming  out  from  his  abode.  The 
hai)py  situation  and  moral  significance  of  leading 
colleges  of  priests  procured  a  peculiar  authority 
for  individual  oracles.  Among  these  are  the 
Lycian  Patara,  the  Thymbnean  omcle  near  Troja 
(to  which  belongs  Cassandra,  the  most  famed  of 
Apollo's  proi)hetesses),  the  Oryneuin  on  Lesbos, 
the  Clarian  oracle  near  Colophon,  and  finally  the 
most  important  of  all  the  oracles  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Didyniicum  near  Miletus,  where  the  family 
of  the  IJranchidie  held  the  prophetic  office  as  a 
hereditary  honorary  right.  Delos  connects  the 
Apoiline  stations  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
water:  here,  too,  was  a  prlnutive  oracle,  wnere 
Anius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  a  priestly  family  of  soothsayers.  .  .  . 
The  sanctuaries  of  Ismenian  Apollo  m  Thebes 
were  founded,  the  Ptoi'um  on  the  hill  which  sep- 
arates the  Ilylian  plain  of  the  sea  from  the 
Copii'ic,  and  in  Phocis  the  oracle  of  Aba-.  The 
reason  why  the  fame  of  all  these  celebrated  seats 
of  Apollo  was  obscured  by  that  of  Delphi  lies  in 
a  series  of  exceptional  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances by  which  this  place  was  (puUifled  to  be- 
come a  centre,  not  only  of  the  lauds  in  its  im- 
uu'diate  neighbourhood,  like  the  other  oracles, 
but  of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  .  With  all  the  more 
important  siuictuaries  there  was  connected  a 
comprehensive  financial  administration,  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  priests,  by  shrewd  management, 
by  sharing  in  profitable  undertakings,  by  ad- 
vantageous leases,  by  lending  money,  to  increase 
the  annual  revenues.  .  .  .  Tliere  were  no  places 
of  greater  security,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
used  by  States  as  well  as  by  private  persons  as 
places  of  deposit  for  their  valuable  documents, 
such  as  wills,  compacts,  bonds,  or  ready  money. 
By  this  means  the  sanctuary  entered  into  business 
relations  with  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world, 
which  brought  it  gain  and  influence.  The  oracles 
became  money-institutions,  which  took  the  place 
of  public  banks.  ...  It  was  by  their  acquiring, 
in  addition  to  the  authority  of  religious  holiness, 
and  the  superior  weight  of  mental  culture,  that 
power  which  was  attainable  by  means  of  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort,  as 
well  as  through  great  pecuniary  means  and 
national  credit,  that  it  was  possible  f -"r  the  oracle- 
priests  to  gain  so  comprehensive  an  influence 
upon  all  Grecian  affairs.  .  .  .  With  the  exten- 
sion of  colonies  the  priests'  knowledge  of  the 
world  increased,  and  with  this  the  commanding 
eminence  of  the  oracle-god.  .  .  .  The  oracles 
were  in  every  respect  not  only  the  provident  eye, 
not  only  the  religious  conscience,  of  the  Greek 
nation,  but  they  were  also  its  memory." — E. 
Curtius,   Hist,   of  Greece,  bk.  .2,  ch.  4.— "The 
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sites  Bclcctcd  for  tliose  oracles  were  eenerally 
marked  by  some  pliysicnl  property,  winch  fltteil 
them  to  be  the  scenes  of  such  iniruculous  manifes- 
tations. They  were  iu  a  volcanic  region,  where 
gas  escaping  from  a  fissure  in  the  earth  miglit 
be  inlmled,  and  the  consetiuent  exhilaration  or 
ecstacy,  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary,  was  a 
divine  inspiration.  At  the  Pythian  oracle  in 
Delphi  there  was  thought  to  be  such  an  exhala- 
tion. Others  have  supposed  that  the  priests 
possessed  the  secret  of  manufacturing  an  exhila- 
rating gas.  ...  In  each  of  the  oracular  temples 
of  Apollo,  the  ofllciating  functionary  was  a 
woman,  probably  chosen  on  account  of  her  ner- 
vous temperament;— at  first  young,  but,  a  love 
affair  having  happened,  it  was  decided  that  no 
one  under  fifty  should  be  eligible  to  the  ofllee. 
The  priestess  sat  upon  a  tripod,  placed  over  the 
chasm  in  the  centre  of  the  temple."— C.  C.  Pel- 
ton,  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  e.  2,  led.  9. 

ORAN:  A.  L.  1505.— Conquest  by  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes.      See  liAHBAiiv  States:  A.   D. 

i5or)-ir)io. 

A.  D.  1563. — Siege,  and  repulse  of  the 
Moors.  See  Baubaky  States:  A.  D.  1563- 
1565. 

ORANGE,  The  Prince  of:  Assassination. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1581-1584,  and  1584- 
1585. 

ORANGE,  The  Principality.— "The  little, 
but  wealthy  and  delicious,  tract  of  land,  of 
winch  Orange  is  the  capital,  being  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  lies  in 
the  Comte  Venaissin,  bordering  upon  that  of 
Avignon,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  Rhone; 
and  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that  ancient 
and  famous  Kingdom  of  Aries  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Boso  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury [see  Buugcndy  :  A.  D.  888-1033;  and  1032]. 
...  In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  his- 
torians tell  us  of  one  William,  sirnamed  Cornet, 
of  uncertain  extraction,  sovereign  of  this  State, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  great  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne, whose  vassal  he  then  was.  Upon  fail- 
ure of  the  male  descendants  of  this  prince  in  the 
person  of  Rambald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  13th 
century,  his  lands  devolved  to  Tiburga,  great 
aunt  to  the  said  Rambald,  who  brought  them  in 
mi^rriage  to  Bcrtrand  II.  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Baux.  These  were  common  ancestors  to  Ray- 
mond v.,  father  to  Mary,  with  whom  John  IV. 
of  Chalon  contracted  an  alliance  in  1386 ;  and  it 
was  from  them  that  descended  in  a  direct  male 
line  the  brave  Philibert  of  Chalon,  who,  after 
many  signal  services  rendered  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ,  as  at  the  taking  of  Rome  more  par- 
ticularly, had  the  misfortune  to  be  slain,  leaving 
behind  him  no  issue,  in  a  little  skirmish  at  Pis- 
toya,  while  he  hatl  the  command  of  the  siege 
before  Florence.  Philibert  had  one  only  sister, 
named  Claudia,  whose  education  was  at  the 
French  court,"  where,  in  1515,  she  married 
Henry,  of  Nassau,  whereby  the  principality 
passed  to  that  house  which  was  made  most  illus- 
trious, in  the  next  generation,  by  William  the 
Silent,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  stadthold- 
ers  retained  the  title  of  Princes  of  Orange  until 
William  III.  Louis  XIV.  seized  the  principality 
in  1672,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Nassau 
by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (see  France:  A.  D. 
1697).     On  the  death  of  William  III.  it  was  de- 


clared to  be  forfeited  to  the  French  crown,  and 
was  bestowed  on  tiic  Prince  of  Conti;  l)iil  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  claimed  it,  was  i)ermitted, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  bear  t lie  title, 
without  pos.s«'H8ion  of  the  domain  (see  Uti'.eciit: 
A.  I).  1712-1714).— J.  Breval,  Jlint.  of  the  Houu 
of  A'tmnau. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Orange  (Hist.  Kmtyii, 
V.  4).— Sec,  also,  Nassau. 

ORANGE,  The  town  :    Roman  origin.    See 

ARAIjHIO. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE.  See  South 
Africa:   A.  D.  IHOO-lMHl. 

ORANGE  SOCIETY,  The  formation  of 
the.     Sec  litEi.ANO:   A.  I).  179.'>-17»6. 

ORARIANS,  The.  See  American  Aiioriqi- 
NEs:    Kski.mauan  Famu.v. 

ORATIONES,  Roman  Imperial.  See  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civii.is. 

ORATORY,  Congregation  of  the.  See  Con- 

(IREOVTION    OH"   THE    ( )KA  TORY. 

ORBITELLO,  Siege  of  (1646).    Sec  Italy: 

A.  D.  1646-1654. 

ORCHA,  Battle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1813 
(Junk — September). 

ORCHAN,  Ottoman  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1325-13.-)9. 

ORCHIAN,  FANNIAN,  DIDIAN  LAWS. 
—"In  the  year  181  B.  C.  [Rome]  a  law  (the  Lex 
Orchiu)  was  designed  to  restrain  extravagance 
in  private  banquets,  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests.  This  law  proved  ineiTectual,  and  as 
early  as  101  B.  C!.  a  far  stricter  law  was  intro- 
duced by  the  consul,  C.  Fannius  (the  Lex  Fan- 
nia)  which  prescribcil  how  much  might  be  spent 
on  festive  banquets  and  common  family  meals. 
.  .  .  The  law,  moreover,  prohibited  certain  kinds 
of  food  and  drink.     By  a  law  in  the  year  143 

B.  C.  (the  Lex  Didia)  this  regulation  was  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Italy." — W.  Ihne,  Hist. 
of  Rome,  bh:  6,  ch.  13  (0.  4). 

ORCHOMENOS.    See  Minyi,  The. 

ORCHOMENOS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  85).  See 
Mithkidatic  Wars. 

ORCYNIAN  FOREST,  The.  See  Her- 
cynian. 

ORDAINERS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1310-1311. 

ORDEAL,  The.—"  During  the  full  fervor  of 
the  belief  that  the  Divine  interposition  could  at 
all  times  be  had  for  the  asking,  almost  any  form 
of  procedure,  conducted  under  priestly  observ- 
ances, could  assume  the  position  and  influence 
of  an  ordeal.  As  early  as  593,  we  find  Gregory 
the  Great  alluding  to  a  simple  purgatorial  oath, 
taken  by  a  Bishop  on  the  relics  of  St.  Peter,  in 
terms  which  convey  evidently  the  idea  that  the 
accused,  if  guilty,  had  exposed  himself  to  immi- 
nent danger,  and  that  by  performing  the  cere- 
mony unharmed  he  had  sufficiently  proved  his 
innocence.  But  such  unsubstantial  refinements 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  vulgar,  who  craved 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  desired  material 
proof  to  rebut  material  accusations.  In  ordinary 
practice,  therefore,  the  principal  modes  by  which 
the  will  of  Heaven  was  ascertained  were  the  or- 
deal of  fire,  whether  administered  directly,  or 
through  the  agency  of  boiling  water  or  red-hot 
iron ;  that  of  cold  water ;  of  bread  or  cheese ;  of 
the  Eucharist;  of  the  cross;  the  lot;  and  the 
touching  of  the  body  of  the  victim  in  cases  of 
murder.  Some  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  required 
a  miraculous  interposition  to  save  the  accused; 
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olhcn  to  condomn ;  rohjc  depended  altogether  on 
volition.  othiTS  on  the  purest  clmncc;  while 
others,  uKuin.  derived  their  power  from  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  niiud  of  the  putient.  They 
were  all  aecompanied  with  solemn  religious  ob- 
servances. .  .  .  The  onlcnl  of  boiling  water 
('a-neum,'  'judicium  lupue  ferventis,"  cacabus,' 
'  caldaria ')  is  probably  the  oldest  form  in  which 
the  application  of  lire  was  judicially  administered 
in  Europe  as  a  nimle  of  proof.  ...  A  caldron 
of  water  was  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
the  iuc.i.s<'d  was  obliged  with  bis  naketl  hand  to 
find  a  small  stone  or  ring  thrown  into  it;  some- 
times the  latter  portion  was  omitted,  and  the 
hand  was  simply  inserted,  in  trivial  cases  to  the 
wrist,  in  crimi-s  of  magidtude  to  the  elbow,  the 
former  being  termed  the  single,  the  latter  the 
triple  ordeal.  .  .  .  The  cold- waterordeal  ('judi- 
cium a(iuie  frigidie ')  dillered  from  most  of  its 
congeners  in  re(iuiring  a  miracle  to  convict  tlie 
accused,  us  in  the  natural  order  of  things  he  es- 
caped. .  .  .  The  basis  of  this  ordeal  was  the 
superstitious  belief  that  the  pure  element  would 
not  receive  into  its  bosonj  any  one  stained  with 
the  crime  of  a  false  oath."— II.  C.  Lea,  Hujiersli- 
Hon,  ami  Force,  ch.  3.— See,  also,  Law,  Cuimi- 
N.M,:  A.  D.  lli»8-1199. 

ORDERS,  Monastic.  See  Austin  Canons; 
Bknkdictine  OituEKs;  Capuchins;  Caumel- 
ITE  Fkiau8;"Cautuubian  Oudek;  Cistercian 
OuoEit;  Claiuvaux;  Cluonv;  Mendicant  Ok- 
DKHs;  Hkcollects;  Seuvites;  Tiieatines;  and 

TitAI'I'ISTH. 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL,  Blockade  by 
British.  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1806-1810;  and 
iNiTKO  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1804-1809. 

ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.  See 
IvNKiiniioon. 

ORDINANCE  OF  1787.  See  Noutiiwest 
Teuiutohy:  A.  I).  1787. 

ORDINANCES  OF  SECESSION.  See 
Uniteo  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Novem- 
BEii— Uecembeu);  1861  (January — Pebkuary). 

ORDINANCES  OF  1311.  See  England: 
A.  I).  uno-Kfu. 

ORDONO  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Astu- 

rias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  J).  850-866 OrdoHo  II., 

King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo, 

»14-<J23 OrdoBo  III.,  King  of  Leon  and  the 

Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  ii.")0-9r).j. 

ORDOVICES,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of 
ancient  AVales.    See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 


OREGON :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See Amicruan Aiiorioines:  Ciiinookan Family, 
and  Shoshonean  Family. 

A.  D,  1803.— Was  it  embraced  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase? — Grounds  of  American  pos- 
session.    See  Louisia.na:  A.  I).  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1805.— Lewis  and  Clark's  exploring 
expedition.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1844-1846.— The  Boundary  dispute 
■with  Great  Britain  and  its  settlement.—"  The 
territory  along  tlie  Pacific  coast  lying  between 
California  on  the  south  and  Alaska  on  the  north 
—  Oregon  as  it  was  comprehensively  called  —  bad 
been  a  source  of  dispute  for  some  time  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  After  some 
negotiations  both  had  agreed  with  Russia  to 
recognize  the  lini;  of  54^  40'  as  the  southern 
Iwundaryof  the  latu-r's  possessions;  and  Mexi- 
co's undisputed  possession  of  California  gave  an 


equally  well  marked  southern  limit,  at  the  42d 

Biirallel.  All  iH'tween  was  in  dispute.  The 
ritish  had  trading  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  which  they  emphatically  asserted  to 
1)0  theirs;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  an  ab- 
solutely clear  title  up  to  the  49th  parallel,  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  and  asserted  that  for  all  the 
balance  of  the  territory  iip  to  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions our  title  was  at  any  rate  better  than  that 
of  the  British.  In  1818  u  treaty  had  been  made 
providing  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory by  the  two  powers,  as  neither  was  willing 
to  give  up  its  claim  to  the  whole,  or  at  the  time 
at  all  understood  the  value  of  the  pos-session, 
then  entirely  unpeopled.  This  treaty  of  joint 
occupancy  had  remained  iii  force  ever  since. 
Under  it  the  British  had  built  great  triuling  sta- 
tions, and  used  the  whole  country  in  the  interests 
of  certain  fur  companies.  The  Americans,  in 
spite  of  some  vain  eiTorts,  were  unable  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  this  line ;  but,  what  was  in- 
finitely more  important,  had  begun,  even  prior 
to  1840,  to  establish  actual  settlers  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  some  missionaries  being  the 
first  to  come  in.  .  .  .  The  aspect  of  affairs  was 
totally  changed  when  in  1842  a  huge  caravan  of 
over  1,000  Americans  made  the  journey  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri,  taking  with  them  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
carrying  their  long  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  and 
their  axes  and  spades  in  the  great  canvas-topped 
wagons.  The  next  year  2,000  more  settlers  of 
the  same  sort  in  their  turn  crossed  the  vast 
plains,  wound  their  way  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  through  the  pass  explored  by  Fre- 
mont, Benton's  son-in-law,  and  after  suffering 
every  kind  of  hardship  and  danger,  and  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians,  descended  the 
western  slope  of  the  great  Avater-shed  to  join 
their  fellows  by  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 
When  American  settlers  were  once  in  actual 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  it  became 
evident  that  the  period  of  Great  Britain's  undis- 
puted sway  was  over.  .  .  .  Tyler's  administra- 
tion did  not  wish  to  embroil  itself  with  England ; 
so  it  refused  any  aid  to  the  settlers,  and  declined 
to  give  them  grants  of  land,  as  under  the  joint 
occupancy  treaty  that  would  have  given  England 
offense  and  cause  for  complaint.  But  Benton 
and  the  other  Westerners  were  perfectly  willing 
to  offend  England,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  help 
America  to  obtain  Oregon,  and  were  too  rash  and 
headstrong  to  count  the  cost  of  their  actions. 
Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  giving  each  settler 
640  acres,  and  additional  land  if  he  had  a  family. 
...  It  i)as.sed  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote,  but 
failed  in  the  House.  .  .  .  The  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts made  by  Benton  and  his  supporters,  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution,  requir- 
ing that  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  ioint 
occupancy  treaty  should  forthwith  be  given, 
were  certainly  ill-advised.  However,  even  Ben- 
ton was  not  willing  to  go  to  the  length  to  which 
certain  Western  men  went,  who  insisted  upon  all 
or  nothing.  ...  He  sympathized  with  the  effort 
made  by  Calhoun  while  secretary  of  state  to  get 
the  British  to  accept  the  line  of  49°  as  the  fron- 
tier; but  the  British  government  then  rejected 
this  proposition.  In  1844  the  Democrats  made 
their  campaign  upon  the  issue  of  'fifty-four 
forty  or  fight';    and  Polk,   when   elected,   felt 
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obliged  to  insist  upon  this  ciimpalRn  iKmndnry. 
To  tids,  however,  Great  liritiiin  uutiirally  would 
not  consent;  it  was,  indwd,  idle  to  expect  her  to 
do  80,  unless  things  shoidd  Im;  kept  as  they  were 
until  a  fairly  largo  Anierican  population  had 
grown  up  along  tiie  Pacific  coast,  and  had  thus 
put  her  in  a  position  where  she  cotdd  hardly  do 
anything  else.  Polk's  administration  was  neither 
<npable  nor  warlike,  however  well  disposed  to 
I)lu8ter;  and  tlic  secretary  of  sUitc,  the  tindd, 
shifty,  and  selfish  politician,  Buchanan,  naturally 
fond  of  facing  both  ways,  was  the  last  man  to 
wish  to  force  a  quarrel  on  a  high-spirited  and 
deternnned  antagc^iist  like  Englancl.  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  up  his  mind  to  back  down  and 
try  for  the  line  of  4\i°,  as  proposed  by  Calhoun, 
when  in  Tyler's  cabinet;  and  the  English,  for  all 
their  affected  indifference,  had  been  so  nuicli  im- 
pressed by  the  warlike  dcmonstmtions  in  the 
United  States,  that  they  in  turn  were  delighted 
.  .  .  ;  accordingly  they  withdrew  their  former 
pretensions  to  tlie  Columbia  Uiver  and  accepted 
[.lune  ITi,  1846]  the  offered  compromise.  "—T. 
Roosevelt,  Life  of  Thoiwts  H.  Benton,  ch.  12. 

Also  in  :  l\  II.  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  v. 
2,  ch.  143,  and  ISQ-lUd.—iycutiea  and  Conv's  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  otlier  countries  (ed.  of  1889),;). 
438. — W.  Barrows,  Oreyon. 

A.  D.  1859.—  Admission  into  the  Union, 
with  a  constitution  excluding^  free  people  of 
color. —  "The  fact  that  tlie  barbarism  of  slavery 
was  not  confined  to  tlie  slave  States  had  many 
illustrations.  Among  them,  that  afforded  by 
Oregon  was  a  signal  example.  In  1857  she 
formed  a  constitution,  and  applied  for  adniis- 
sion  into  the  Union.  Though  the  constitution 
was  in  form  free,  it  was  very  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  slavery;  and  thoiigli  four  fifths 
of  the  votes  cast  were  for  the  rejection  of  slavery, 
there  were  seven  eighths  f  ir  an  article  excluding 
entirely  free  people  of  color.  As  their  leaders 
were  mainly  proslavery,  it  is  probable  that  the 
reason  why  they  excluded  slavery  from  tlie  con- 
stitution was  their  fear  of  defeat  in  their  applica- 
tion for  admission.  ...  On  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1859,  Mr.  Stephens  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Oregon  as  a  State.  A  minority  report,  signed  bv 
Grow,  Granger,  and  Knapp,  was  also  presentee!, 
protesting  against  its  admission  with  a  constitu- 
tion so  discriminating  against  color.  The  propo- 
sition led  to  an  earnest  debate ; "  but  the  bill  ad- 
mitting Oregon  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  103 
in  the  House  and  35  to  17  in  the  Senate. —  II. 
Wilson,  Hist,  of  tlie  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power,  V.  2,  ch.  49. 


See  A  MKiiiCAN  Aborig- 


OREJONES,  The 

inks:  Pampas  Tuibes. 

ORELLANA,  and  his  discovery  of  the 
Amazons  River  (1541).    See  Amazons  River. 

ORESTiE,  The.     Sec  Macedom.v 

ORIENTAL  CHURCH,  The.  See  Chris- 
tianity: A.  D.  330-1054;  Iconoclastic  Con- 
troversy; and  FiLiOQUE  Controversy. 

ORIFLAMME,  The.— "The  Oritlamme  was 
originally  the  Banner  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
and  was  received  by  the  Counts  of  the  Vexin,  as 
'  Avoues'  of  that  Monastery,  whenever  they  en- 
gaged in  any  military  expedition.  On  the  union 
of  the  Vexin  with  the  Crown  effected  by  Philip 
I. ,  a  similar  connexion  with  the  Abbey  was  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  by  the  Kings ;  and  accord- 
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Ingly  Louis  the  Fat  received  the  Banner,  with  the 
customary  solemnities,  on  his  knees,  bare-headed, 
and  ungirt.  Tlu'  Banner  was  a  scjuare  Gonfahm 
of  tianie  coloured  silk,  uid)la7.oned,  with  the 
lower  edge  cut  into  three  swallow-tails."— E. 
Smediey,  llint.  of  France,  pt.  1,  ch.  3,  footnote. 
— "Tlie  Oritlamme  was  a  flame-red  banner  of 
silk;  three-pointed  on  its  lower  side,  and  tipped 
with  green.  It  was  fastened  to  a  gilt  spear." — 
G.  W.  Kitehin,  nid.  of  France,  v.  1,  6*.  3,  ch.  5. 
foot-iiofr. 

ORIK,  OR  OURIQUE,  Battle  of  (X139). 
Sec  Poini-dAi,:  A.  I).  1095-1325. 

ORISKANY,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1777(.Ii;i.Y — Octoukr). 

ORKNEYS:  8-i4th  Centuries.- The  Norse 
Jarls.  See  Normans:  8-Otii  Centuuies;  and 
10-13Tn  Centitries. 

ORLEANISTS.    See  Lecmtimists. 

ORLEANS,  The  Duke  of:  Regency.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1715-1723. 


ORLEANS,  The  House  of:   Origin.     See 

Bourbon,  The  IIouhe  ok. 

A.  D.  1447.— Origin  of  claims  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.     Sec  Milan:  A.  I).  1447-14.54. 
-♦ 

ORLEANS,  The  City:  Origin  and  name.— 
' '  The  Loire,  flowing  first  northwards,  then  west- 
wards, protects,  by  its  broad  sickle  of  waters, 
this  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  Loire  itself  is  com- 
manded at  its  most  northerly  point  by  that  city 
which,  known  in  Caesar's  day  as  Genabum,  had 
taken  the  name  Aureliani  from  tlie  great  Em- 
peror, the  conqueror  of  Zenobia,  and  is  now 
called  Orleans." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Ilcr  In- 
vaders, bk.  2,  ch.  3  {p.  2). —  See,  also,  Genabu.m. 

Early  history.     Sec  Gaii,:  B.  C.  58-51. 

A.  D.  451.— Siege  by  Attila.  See  Huns: 
A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  511-752. — A  Merovingian  capital.  See 
Franks:  A.  U.  511-752. 

A.  D.  1429. — Deliverance  by  Joan  of  Arc. — 
In  the  summer  of  1428  the  English,  under  tlie 
Duke  of  Bedford,  having  maintained  and  ex- 
tended the  conquests  of  Henry  V.,  were  masters 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  France  north  of  the  Loire. 
The  city  of  Orleans,  however,  on  the  north  bank 
of  that  river,  was  still  held  by  the  French,  and 
its  reduction  was  determined  upon.  The  siege 
began  in  October,  and  after  some  months  of 
vigorous  operations  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hard-pressed  city  must  succumb.  It 
was  then  that  Joan  of  Arc,  known  afterwards 
as  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  appeared,  and  by  the 
confidence  she  inspired  drove  the  English  from 
the  field.  They  raised  the  siege  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1429,  and  lost  ground  in  i  ranee  from  that 
day. — Monstrelet,  Chronicles,  bk.  2,  ch.  52-60. 
—See  France:  A.  D.  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1870.— Taken  bv  the  Germans.— Re- 
covered by  the  French. — Again  lost.— Re- 
peated battles.  See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (Sep- 
tember—October)  ;  and  1870-1871. 


See  Locrsi- 


The.     See 


ORLEANS,  The  Territory  of. 
ana:  a.  D.  1804-1812;  and  1812. 

ORMEE    OF     BORDEAUX, 
Bordeaux;  A.  D.  16.")2-ir)53. 

OROPUS,  Naval  Battle  at.— The  Athenians 
suffered  a  defeat  at  the  liands  of  the  Spartans  in 
a  sea. fight  at  Oropus,  B.  C.  411,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  they  lost  the  island  of  Eubcea. 
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It  waH  om-  (if  thr  mrwt  dlwuitrouH  In  tlip  InU-r 

J4Ti(Ml  of  thf  I'doponnrHiiin  War.— Thucydldes, 
lintory,  hk.  H.  met.   «.'). 

ORPHANS, The.  S<.' Uoiikmia:  A.  D.  1410- 
14:U 

ORSINI,  OR  URSINI,  The.  Siv  IIomk: 
la-ltni  ('knuimo. 

ORTHAGORIDiC,  The.    Stc  Hkyon. 

ORTHES,  Battle  of  (1814).  M.<!  Hi'ain: 
A.  1>.  1M12-1H11. 

ORTHODOX,  OR  GREEK  CHURCH, 
The.     Sec  CiiKiKTiANiTV:  A.  D.  !J;J0-l()r)4;  also, 

ICOSOCI.ASTICCONTUOVKUBY,  UIl(i  FII.UM^UKCoN- 
TUIIVKUHV. 

ORTOSPANA.— The  aiultnt   name  of  the 

CilV  <if  <"llt'lll. 

6RTYGIA.    Sec  SvKAcrBK. 

OSAGE S,  The.  Hee  Ameuican  Anomoi- 
NKs:  I'awnkk  (Cauuoan)  Family,  ami  Siouan 
Family. 

OSCANS,  The.— "The  Osraii  or  Opican 
Ijuc  whs  at  one  lime  very  \vi(h'ly  spread  over  the 
Bfiiitli  [of  ItalyJ.  The  Auruncans  of  Lower 
Ltttiuin  l)elon^'ed  to  this  race,  as  also  the  Aiiso- 
nianH,  wlio  once  gave  name  to  Central  Italy,  and 

frohahly  also  the  VolsKians  and  the  yEquiuns. 
n  ("arnpaiiia  the  Oncan  lunguafte  was  preserved 
to  a  late  period  in  lionian  liislory,  and  inscrip- 
tions still  remain  which  can  he  interpreted  by 
those  familiar  with  Latin."— II.  G.  Liddell,  IIM. 
of  Jtonu;  introd.,  nect.  2. — See,  also,  Italy: 
Anciknt. 

OSCAR  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  1844- 
l«5y Oscar  II.,  Kingr  of  Sweden,  1873-. 

OSI,  The.    Hee  AuAVirtci;  also,  Gothinl 

OSISMI,  The.  See  Vkneti  op  Wehtkkn 
Gaim.. 

OSMAN.— OSMANLI.    See  Otiiman. 

OSMANLIS.  See TuHKS (Ottomans):  A.  D. 
1240-1320. 

OSNABROCK:  a.  D.  1644-1648.— Nego- 
tiation of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  Oioii- 
MANY:  a.  1).  I(i48. 

OSRHOfeNE,  OR  OSROENE.— A  small 
principality  or  i)etty  kingdom  surrounding  the 
city  of  Edessa,  its  capital,  in  northwestern  Meso- 
potamia.  It  appears  to  have  acquired  its  name 
and  some  little  importance  during  the  perio<i  of 
Parthian  supremacy.  It  was  a  prince  of  v)s- 
rhot'ne  who  betrayed  the  ill-fated  army  of  Graasus 
to  the  Parthians  at  Carrhic.  In  the  reign  of 
Caraealla  OsrhoCne  was  made  a  Koman  j)rov- 
ince.  Edessa,  the  capital,  claimed  great  an- 
tiquity, but  is  believed  to  have  been  really 
founded  by  Seleucus.  During  the  first  ten  or 
eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Edessa  was 
a  city  of  superior  importance  in  the  eastern 
■world,  imder  dependent  kings  or  princes  of  its 
own.  It  was  especially  noted  for  its  schools  of 
theology.— G.  Ilawlinson,  iHxtk  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  11. 

Also  in  :  T.  Mommsen,  Ilist.  of  Home,  bk.  5, 
ch.  3.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Hainan 
Empire,  ch.  S  and  47.— P.  Smith,  Hist,  of  the 
World,  r.  3  (Am.  erf.),  p.  151. 

OSSA  AND  PELION.    See  Thessaly. 


OSTEND:  A.  D.  1602-1604.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1594-1609. 

A.  D.  1706.— Besieged  and  reduced  by  the 
Allies.    See  Nethkklands:  A.  D.  1706-1707. 


A.  D.  1733-1731.— The  obnoxious  Com- 
pany. SeeSi'AiN:  A.  1).  1713-1725;  and  172«- 
1731. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.- Taken  by  the  French, 
and  restorerf.  See  Nktiikhlandh  (Ai^mtuian 
Puovinceh):  a.  I).  1745;  und  Aix-la-Ciiai'KLLE: 

The  Con«iue8h. 

.^ — _ 

OSTEND  MANIFESTO,  The.  Sec  Cuba: 
A.  I).  lM45-lM(i(>. 

OSTIA.— Ostia,  the  ancient  port  of  Homo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  was  regarded  as  a 
Buburl:  of  the  city  and  hud  no  independent  exis- 
tence. Its  inhabitants  went  Koman  citizens.  In 
time,  the  maintaining  of  a  harbor  at  Ostia  was 
fotuid  to  Ik;  impracticable,  owing  to  deposits  of 
silt  from  the  Tiber,  and  artificial  harbors  wen; 
constructed  by  the  emperors  Claudius,  Nero  and 
Trajan,  about  two  miles  to  tlm  north  of  Ostia. 
They  were  known  by  the  names  Portus  Augusli 
and  Portus  Trajaid.  In  the  12th  century  the 
port  and  channel  of  Ostia  were  partially  re- 
stored, for  a  time,  but  only  to  be  abiuidoned 
again.  The  ancient  city  is  iiow  represented  by 
a  small  hamlet,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea 
shore, — H.  Hum,  Home  and  the  Vampauna,  rh.  14. 

OSTMEN.    Sec    Noumans:    10-13th    1;en- 

Tl'UIKH. 

OSTRACH,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  Puanck: 
A.  1).  17yH-179!MAt:<»rsr— Ai'HiL). 

OSTRACISM.— "The  state  [Athens]  re- 
(juired  means  of  legally  removing  persons  who, 
by  an  excess  of  inllucncc  and  adherents,  virtu- 
ally put  an  end  to  the  eiiuality  among  the  citi- 
zens established  by  law,  and  thus  threatened  the 
state  with  a  revival  of  party-rule.  For  this 
purpose,  in  the  days  of  Clisthenes,  and  proba- 
bly under  his  influence,  the  institution  of  ostra- 
cism, or  judgment  by  potsherds,  was  established. 
By  viitue  of  it  the  people  were  themselves  to 
protect  civic  equality,  and  by  a  public  vote  re- 
move from  among  them  whoever  seemed  danger- 
ous to  them.  For  such  a  sentence,  however, 
bt'sides  a  public  preliminary  discussion,  the 
ummimous  vote  of  six  thousand  citizens  waa 
required.  The  honour  and  property  of  the  exile 
remained  untouched,  and  the  banishment  itself 
was  only  pronounced  for  a  term  of  ten  years." — 
E.  Curtius,  lli»t.  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  2  (y.  1).— 
' '  The  procedure  [in  ostracism]  was  as  follows : 
— Every  year,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  Prytany, 
the  question  was  put  to  the  people  whether  it 
desired  ostracism  to  be  put  in  force  or  not. 
Hereupon  of  course  orators  came  forward  to 
support  or  oppose  the  proposal.  The  former 
they  could  only  do  by  designating  particular 
persons  as  sources  of  impending  danger  to 
freedom,  or  of  confusion  and  in j  ury  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  in  opposition  to  them,  on  the  other 
side,  the  persons  '.hua  designated,  and  any  one 
besides  who  desired  it,  were  of  course  free  to  deny 
the  danger,  and  to  show  that  the  anxiety  was  un- 
founded. If  the  people  decided  in  favour  of  put- 
ting the  ostracism  in  force,  a  day  was  appointed 
on  which  it  was  to  take  place.  On  this  day  the 
people  assembled  at  the  market,  where  an  en- 
closure was  erected  with  ten  different  entrances 
and  accordingly,  it  is  probable,  the  same  num- 
ber of  divisions  for  the  several  Phylae.  Every 
citizen  entitled  to  a  vote  wrot«  the  name  of  the 
person  he  desired  to  have  banished  from  the 
state  upon  a  potsherd.  ...  At  one  of  the  ten 
entrances  the  potsherds  were  put  into  the  hands 
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<if  thp  ma^atnitcii  poatod  thcro.  th«*  Prytanes 
iiiul  (he  nine  An  lions,  luid  when  the  voting  was 
(•(unpU'ted  were  counU'd  one  by  one.  The  man 
whoHO  niune  wnH  found  writtt-n  on  at  leust  six 
tbou8und  potuhcrds  was  obliged  to  leave  tlio 
country  wltliin  Urn  days  at  lateHt."— O.  F.  HchO- 
nianu,  Antiqnitie*  of  Grecfe,  pt.  !J.  ch.  8. 

OSTROGOTHS.    Sec  Gothh. 

OSTHOLENKA,  Battle  of  (1831).  See  Po- 
land:   A.  1).   lH!J()-lH:i2. 

OSTROVNO,  Battle  of.  8co  Hussu;  A.  D. 
1813  (.Ii:nk  — Ski'Tk.mhku). 

OSWALD,  King  of  Northumbria,  A.  D.  6;}5 

-648. 

-♦ 

OSWEGO :  A.  D.  1722.— Fort  built  by  the 
English.     HceCANAOA:   A.  I).  1700-1735. 

A.  D.  1755.— English  position  strengthened. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  ^^^(Ai'dUHT— ()<to»ku). 

A.  D.  1756.— The  three  forts  taken  by  the 
French.     See  Canada:   A.  1).  17r)«-1757. 

A.  D.  1759.— Reoccupied  by  the  English. 
See  Canada:   A.  D.  1759. 

A.  D.  1783-1796.— Retained  hy  the  English 
after  peace  with  the  United  States.— Final 
surrender.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 
178a-1796;   and  1794-1705. 

OSWI,  King  of  Northumbria,  A.  D.  055-670. 
'  OTADENI,  OR  OTTEDENl,  The.— One 
of  the  tribes  iu  Britain  whose  territory  lay  be- 
fvcen  the  Konian  wall  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Mr.  Skene  thinks  they  were  the  same  people  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  4th  century  as  the  "Attu- 
cotti."— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  0.  1.— See 
Britain,  Celtic  TuinES. 

OTCH AKOF,  Siege  of  (1737).  See  Russia  : 
A.  D.  1725-17;«). 

OTFORD,  Battle  of.— "Won  by  Edmund  Iron- 
sides, A.  1).  1010,  over  Cnut,  or  Canute,  the 
Danish  claiiniint  of  the  English  crown. 

OTHMAN,  Caliph,  A.  D.  64:5-6.55 0th- 

man,  or  Osman,  founder  of  the  Ottoman  or 
Osmanli  dynasty  of  Turkish   Sultans,  1307- 

1325 Othman  II.,  Turkish   Sultan,    1618- 

1623 Othman  III.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1754- 

1757. 

OTHO,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  69 Otho 

(of  Bavaria),  King  of  Hungary,  130.5-1307 

Otho,  or  Otto  I.  (called  the  Great),  King  of  the 
East  F.'anks  (Germany),  i.*36-y73 ;  King  of  Lom- 

bardy,  and  Emperor,  963-9"(o Otho  II.,  King 

of  the  East  Franks  (Germany),  King  of  Italy, 

and  Emperor,  »C7-»83 Otho  III,,  King  of 

the  East  Franks  (Germany),  983-1003;  King 

of    Italy     and    Emperor,    996-1003 Otho 

IV.,  King  of  Germany,  1308-1312;  Emperor, 
1209-1312. 

OTHRYS.    See  TnESSALY. 

OTIS,  James,  The  speech  of,  against 
Writs  of  Assistance.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  D.  1761. 

OTOES,  OR  OTTOES,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family, 
and  810UAN  Family. 

OTOMIS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines  : 
Otomib. 

OTRANTO:  Taken  by  the  Turks  (1480). 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1451-1481. 

OTTAWA,  Canada:  The  founding  of  the 
City.  — "Iu  1826  the  village  of  By  town,  now 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
wa?  founded.  The  origin  of  this  beautiful  city  was 


this:  Colonel  By,  an  olTlcer  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, came  to  mirvey  the  country  with  a  view  of 
making  a  canal  to  connect  tlu!  tidal  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  great  lakes  of  Caniula. 
After  various  explorations,  an  inlan<l  route  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  Kidcari  allluent,  and  thence  by 
a  ship  canal  to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  was 
chosen.  Colonel  By  made  bis  iicadiiuarters 
where  the  propo.'cd  canal  was  to  descend,  by 
eight  locks,  a  steeii  declivity  of  90  feet  to  the 
Ottawa  Hiver.  'The  spot  itself  was  wonder- 
fully beautiful.' .  .  .  It  was  the  centre  of  a  vast 
lumber-trade,  an<l  bad  expanded  by  1858  to  a 
large  town."— W.  P.  Ureswell,  Jli»t.  of  tlie  Do- 
minion  of  CaniuUt,  p.  168, 

OTTAWAS,  The.  See  Amkuican  Aborioi- 
nes:  ALGONtiUiAN  FAMILY,  and  Ojiuwab;  also 
Pontiai  H  Wau. 

OTTERBURN,  Battle  of.  — This  famous 
battle  was  fought,  August  19,  1388,  between  a 
small  force  of  Scots,  harrying  the  border,  under 
Karl  Douglas  and  a  hastily  assembled  body  of 
Englisli  led  by  Sir  Henry  Percy,  the  famous 
Hotspur.  The  English,  making  a  night  attuck 
on  the  Scottish  camp,  not  far  from  Newcastle, 
were  terribly  beaten,  and  Hotspur  was  taken 
prisoner;  but  Douglas  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  l)attle  was  a  rencwned  encounter  of  knightly 
warriors,  and  greatly  interested  the  historians  of 
the  age.  It  is  narrated  in  Froissiirt's  chronicles 
(v.  3,  ch.  126),  and  is  believed  to  bo  the  action 
sung  of  in  the  famous  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase, 
or  the  "Hunting  of  the  Cheviot."— J.  II.  Bur- 
ton, Hist.  ofSrothvKl,  ch.  26  («.  3). 

OTTIMATI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D. 
1498-1500. 

OTTO.     See  Otiio. 

OTTOCAR,  OR  OTOKAR,  King  of 
Bohemia,  A.  I).  13o;!-t'278. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  Sec  Turks  (Otto- 
mans): A.  D.  1340-1336,  and  after. 

OTTOMAN    GOVERNMENT.    See  Suu 

LIMK  POKTK. 

OTUMBA,  Battle  of.  See  JIexico:  A.  D. 
1530-1531. 

OTZAKOF :  Storming,  capture,  and  mas- 
sacre of  inhabitants  by  the  Russians  (1788). 
See  Turks:  A.  I).  1776-1793. 

GUAR  KHOUNI,  The.    See  Avars. 
^ 

OUDE,  OR   OUDH.— "Before  the  Brit'sh 

settler  bati  established  himself  on  the  penin'  da 
of  India,  Oudc  was  a  province  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire. When  that  empire  was  distracted  and 
weakened  by  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  [see 
Indu:  a.  D.  1663-1748J,  the  treachery  of  the  ser- 
vant was  turned  against  the  master,  and  little  by 
little  the  Governor  began  to  govern  for  himself. 
But  holding  only  an  olHcial,  though  an  heredi- 
tary title,  he  still  acknowledged  his  vassalage; 
and  long  after  the  Great  Mogul  bad  shrivelled 
into  a  pensioner  and  pageant,  the  Newab-Wuzeer 
of  Oude  was  nominally  his  mini-ster.  Of  the 
earliest  history  of  British  connexion  with  the 
Court  of  the  Wuzeer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
in  detail.  There  is  nothing  less  creditable  in  the 
annals  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British 
power  in  the  East.  The  Newab  had  territory ; 
the  Newab  had  subjects ;  the  Newab  had  neigh- 
bours; more  than  all,  the  Newab  had  money. 
But  although  he  possessed  in  abundance  the  raw 
material  of  soldiers,  be  had  not  been  able  to  or- 
ganise an  army  sufficient  for  all  the  external  and 
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Internal  reqiiirpmcnta  of  tl>e  State,  and  so  he  was 
fain  to  avail  liiinst-lf  of  tlic  superior  military 
skill  anil  disciplint;  of  the  white  incu,  ami  to  hire 
British  hattalions  to  do  his  work.  ...  In  truth 
It  was  a  vicious  system,  one  that  can  hardly  be 
tfK)  severely  condeniued.  By  it  we  established  a 
Double  Government  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
Political  and  Military  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company;  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  Oudc  territories  still  rested  with  the 
Newab-VVuzeer.     In  other  words,  hedged  in  and 

Erotected  by  the  British  battalions,  a  bad  race  of 
astern  Pniici's  were  suffered  to  do,  or  not  to 
do,  what  they  liked.  .  .  .  Every  new  year  saw 
the  unhajjpy  country  lapsing  into  worse  disorder, 
with  less  disposition,  as  time  advanced,  on  the 
part  of    the    local  (Government  to  remedy  the 
evils  beneath  which  it  was  groaning.     Advice, 
protestation,  remonstrance  were  in  vain.     Lord 
Cornwallis  advised,  j)rote8ted,  remonstrated:  Sir 
John  Shore  advised,  protested,  remonstrated.  At 
last  a  statesman  of  a  very  tlifferent  temper  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.     Lord  Wellesley  was  a 
despot  in  evi-ry  pulse  of  his  heart.     But  he  was 
a  despot  of  the  right  kind ;  for  be  was  a  man  of 
consummate  vigour  and  ability,  and  he  seldom 
made  a  mistake.    The  condition  of  Oude  ^oon  at- 
tracted his  attention ;  not  because  its  government 
was  bad  and  its  people  were  wretched,  but  be- 
cause that  country  might  either  be  a  bulwark  of 
safety  to  our  own  dominions,  or  a  sea  of  danger 
•which  might  overflow  and  destroy  us.  ...  It 
was  sound  policy  to  render  Oude  powerful  for 
good  and  jwwerless  for  evil.    To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  it  was  necessary  that  large  bodies  of 
ill-disciplined  and  irregularly  paid  native  troops 
in  the  service  of  the  Newab-Wuzeer  —  lawless 
bands  that  had  been  a  terror  alike  to  him  and  to 
his  people  —  should  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and 
that  British  troops  should  occupy  their  place. 
.  .  .  The  additional  burden  to  be  imposed  upon 
Oude  was  little  less  than  half  a  million  of  money, 
and   the  unfortunate  Wuzeer,   whose  resources 
had  been  strained  to  the  utmost  to  jiay  the  pre- 
vious subsidy,  declared  his  inabilitvlo  meet  any 
further  demands  on  his  treasury.    'I'his  was  what 
Lord  Welleslcy    expected  —  nay,  more,  it    was 
what  he  wanted.     If  the  Wuzeer  could  not  pay 
in  money,  he  could  pay  in  money's  worth.     lie 
had  rich  lands  that  might  be  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Company  for  the  punctual  payment  of  tho 
subsidy.     So  the  Governor-General  prepared  a 
treaty  ceding  the  reijuired  provinces,  and  with  a 
formidable  arnvy  of  British  troops  at  his  call, 
dragooned  the  Wuzeer  into  sullen  submission  to 
tlie  will  of  the  English  Sultan.     The  new  treaty 
was  .signed ;  and  districts  then  yielding  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money,  and  now  nearly  double  that 
amount  of  annual  revenue,  passed  under  the  ad- 
ministnition  of  the  British  Government.     Now, 
this  treaty —the  last  ever  ratified  between  the 
two  GovernnKiits— boiuul  the   Newab-Wuzeer 
to  'establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a 
system  of  administration,  to  be  carried  on  by  his 
own  olUcers,  as  should  be  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  subjects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure 
the  Hves  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants,' and 
he  undertook  at  the  same  time  '  always  to  advise 
with  and  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsels  of 
:hc  ollieers  of  the  East  India  Company.'     But 
the  English  ruler  knew  well  that  there  was  small 
hope  of  these  conditions  being    fulfilled. 
Whilst  the  counsels  of  our  British  officers  did 


nothing  for  the  people,  the  bayonets  of  our  Brit- 
ish soldiers  restrained  them  from  doing  anything 
lor  themselves.  Thus  matters  grew  frofii  bad  to 
worse,  anil  from  worse  to  worst.  One  Governor- 
General  followed  another ;  one  Ilesident  followed 
another;  one  Wtizecr  followed  another;  but  still 
the  great  tide  of  evil  increased  in  volume,  in 
darkness,  and  in  depth.  But,  although  the 
Newal)  Wuzeers  of  Oude  were,  doubtless,  bad 
rulers  and  bad  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  were  good  allies.  .  .  .  They  supplied  our 
armies,  in  time  of  war,  with  grain ;  they  supplied 
us  with  carriage-cattle;  better  still,  they  supplied 
us  with  cash.  There  was  money  in  the  Treasury 
of  Lucknow,  when  there  was  none  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  Calcutta ;  and  the  time  came  when  the 
Wuzeer's  cash  Avas  needed  by  the  British  ruler. 
Engaged  in  an  extensive  and  costl}'  war,  Lord 
Hastings  wanted  more  ndllions  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  great  enterprises.  Tliey  were  forth- 
coming at  the  right  time ;  and  tlie  British  Gov- 
ernment were  not  unwilling  in  exchange  to 
bestow  both  titles  and  territories  on  the  Wuzeer. 
The  times  were  propitious.  The  successful  close 
of  the  Nepaul  war  placed  at  our  disposal  an  un- 
healthy and  impracticable  tract  of  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hills.  This  '  terai '  ceded  to  us 
by  the  Nepaulese  was  sold  for  a  million  of  money 
to  the  Wuzeer,  to  whose  domains  it  wa.s  contigu- 
ous, and  he  himself  expanded  and  bloomed  into 
a  King  under  the  fostering  sun  of  British  favour 
and  affection." — J.  W.  Kaye,  llkt.  of  the  Sepoy 
War  in Iitdin,  cli.  3  (».  1). — "By  Lord  Wellesley's 
treaty  with  the  then  Nawab- Vizier  of  Oude,  that 
prince  had  agreed  to  introduce  into  his  then  re- 
maining territories,  such  a  system  of  administra- 
tion as  should  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ins  subjects,  and  to  the  security  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants;  and  always  to  ad- 
vise with,  and  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel 
of,  the  officers  of  the  Company's  Government. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  clause,  from 
time  to  time,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Oude 
princes  on  their  misgovernment.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  charges  to  this  effect  were  in  great 
measure  correct.  The  house  of  Oude  has  never 
been  remarkable  for  peculiar  beneficence  as  gov- 
ernors. A  work  lately  published,  the  '  Private 
Life  of  an  Eastern  King,' affords,  I  suppose,  a 
true  picture  of  what  they  may  have  been  as  men. 
Still,  the  charges  against  them  came,  for  the 
most  part,  from  interested  lips.  .  .  .  Certain  it 
is  that  all  disinterested  English  observers  — 
Bishop  Heber,  for  instance  —  entering  Oude 
fresh  front  Calcutta,  and  with  their  ears  full  of 
the  current  English  talk  about  its  miseries,  were 
surprised  to  find  a  well-cultivated  country,  a 
manly  and  independent  people.  .  .  .  Under  Lord 
Dalhousie's  rule,  however,  and  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  his  annexation  policy,  complaints  of 
Oude  misgovernment  liecame  —  at  Calcutta  — 
louder  and  louder.  W^ithiu  Oude  itself,  these 
complaints  were  met,  and  in  part  justified,  by  a 
rising  ]Moslem  fanaticism.  Towards  the  mitldle 
of  1855,  a  sanguinarj'  affray  took  place  at  Luck- 
now  "  between  Hindoos  and  3Iussulmans,  "  in 
which  the  King  took  part  with  his  co-religionists, 
against  the  advice  of  Colonel  Outram.  the  then 
Itesident.  Already  British  troops  near  Lucknow 
were  held  in  readiness  to  act ;  already  the  news- 
papers were  openly  speculating  on  immediate 
annexr.tion.  ...  At  Fyzabad,  new  disturl)ances 
broke  out  between  Uiudoos  and  Moslems.     The 
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former  were  victorious.  A  Moolavee,  or  doctor, 
of  hi'jh  repute,  named  Ameer  Alee,  proclaimed 
the  holy  war.    Troops  were  ordered  against  him. 

.  .  The  talk  of  annexation  grew  riper  and 
T\]WT.  The  Indian  Government  assembled  16,000 
men  at  C'awnpore.  For  months  the  Indian  papers 
had  been  computing  what  revenue  Oudc  yielded 
to  its  native  prince  —  what  revenue  it  might 
yield  under  the  Company's  management.  Lord 
Dalhousie's  successor.  Lord  Canning,  was  already 
Ht  Bombay.  But  the  former  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  secure  for  himself  the  glory  of  this 
step.  The  plea  —  the  sole  plea  —  for  annexation, 
was  maltreatment  of  their  people  by  the  Kings 
of  Oude.  .  .  .  Tlie  King  had  been  warned  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  by  Lord  Hardinge.  He 
had  declined  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  vesting  the 
•  government  of  his  country  exclusively  in  the 
East  India  Company.  He  was  now  to  be  de- 
posed; and  all  who  withheld  obedience  to  the 
Governor-General's  mandate  were  to  be  rebels 
(7th  February,  1856).  The  King  followed  the 
example  of  Pertaub  tthean  of  Sattara  —  withdrew 
his  guns,  disarmed  his  troops,  shut  up  his  palace. 
Thus  we  entered  into  po.sse.ssion  of  24,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  in- 
habitants, yielding  £1,000,000  of  revenue.  But 
it  was  expected  by  officials  that  it  could  be  made 
to  yield  £1,500,000  of  surplus.  Can  you  won- 
der that  it  was  annexed?" — J.  M.  Ludlow, 
British  India,  pt.  2,  led.  15  (?;.  2). 

Also  in:  E.  Arnold,  The  Marquis  of  Dal 
housie's  Ad ininint ration  of  British  India,  ch.  25 
(„.  2).— SirW.  \V.  Hunter,  The  Marquess  of  Dal- 
housie,  ch.  £. —  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia: 
How  we  cume  by  it,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  1763-1765. — Enc^lish  war  with  the 
Nawab.     See  India:  A.  D.  1757-1772. 


OUDE,  The  Begums  of,  and  Warren  Has- 
tings.   See  India:  A.  D.  1773-1785. 


OUDENARDE  :  A.  D.  1582.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Nethkulands  : 
A.  D.  1581-1584. 

A.  D.  1659. — Taken  by  the  French  and  re- 
stored to  Spain,  See  France:  A.  D.  1659- 
1661. 

A.  D.  1667. — Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Netherlands  (Tue  Spanish  Provinces)  :  A.  D. 
1667. 

A.  D.  1668. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (IIoLLANDy:  A.  D.  1668. 

A.  D.  1679. — Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
GUEN,  The  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1706. — Surrendered  to  Marlborough 
andtheAlhes.  See  Netuerl-vnds:  A.  D.  1706- 
1707. 

A.  D.  1708.  —  Marlborough's  victory.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1708-1709. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.— Taken  by  the  French, 
and  restored.  See  Netuerl.\nd8  (Austrian 
Provinces):  A.  D.  1745;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle: 
The  Congress. 

♦ 

OUDH.    See  Oude. 

OUIARS,  OR  OUIGOURS,  The.  See 
Avars. 

OUMAS,  OR  HUM  AS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Muskooean  Family. 

OUR  LADY  OF  MONTESA,  The  Order 
of. — This  was  an  order  of  knighthood  founded 
by  King  Jayme  II.,  of  Aragon,  in  1317.— 8.  A. 


Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  r.  4,  p. 
238  (^;».  ed.). 

OURIQUE,  Battle  of  (1139).  See  Porto- 
gal:  A.  D.  1095-1325. 

OVATION,  The  Roman.     See  Triumph. 

OVIEDO,  Origin  of  the  kingdom  of.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  713-737. 

OVILIA.    See  Campus  ]\lARTins. 

OXENSTIERN,  Axel:  His  leadership  in 
Germany.     See  Germany:  A.  I).  1632-1034. 

OXFORD,  The  Headquarters  of  King 
Charles.  See  England:  A.  D.  1643  (Octouer 
— December). 

OXFORD,  Provisions  of. — A  system  or  con- 
stitution of  government  secured  in  1258  by  the 
English  barons,  under  the  lead  of  Earl  Simon  de 
Montfort.  The  king,  Henry  III.,  "was  again 
and  again  forced  to  swear  to  it,  and  to  proclaim 
it  throughout  the  country.  The  special  griev- 
ances of  the  barons  were  met  by  a  set  of  ordi- 
nances called  the  Provisions  of  Westminster, 
which  were  i)roduc('d  after  some  trouble  in  Oc- 
tober 1259."— W.  Stubbs,  The  Early  Plantnge- 
nets,  p.  190. —  The  new  constitution  was  nomi- 
nally in  force  for  nearly  six  years,  repeatedly 
violated  and  repeatedly  sworn  to  afresh  by  the 
king,  civil  war  being  constantly  imminent.  At 
length  both  sides  agreed  to  submit  the  question 
of  maintaining  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  to  the 
arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  his  de- 
cision, called  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  annulled  them 
completely.  De  Montfort's  party  thereupon 
repudiated  the  award  and  the  civd  war  called 
the  "Barons'  War"  ensued. — C.  H.  Pearson, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Aqes,  v.  2, 
ch.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  SeleA  Charters,  pt.  6. — 
See  England:  A.  D.  1216-1274. 

OXFORD,  OR  TRACTARIAN  MOVE- 
MENT, The. — "Never  was  religion  in  Eng- 
land so  uninteresting  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  19th  century.  Never  was  a  time 
when  thought  was  so  active,  criticism  so  keen, 
taste  so  fastidious;  and  which  so  plainly  de- 
manded a  religion  intellectual,  sympathetic,  and 
attractive.  This  want  the  Tractarian,  or  Oxford 
movement,  as  it  is  called,  attempted  to  supply. 
.  .  .  But  the  Tractarians  put  before  themselves 
an  aim  far  higher  than  that.  They  attempted 
nothing  less  than  to  develope  and  place  on  a  firm 
and  imperishable  basis  what  Laud  and  the  Non- 
Jurors  had  tried  tentatively  to  do;  namely,  to 
vindicate  the  Church  of  England  from  all  com- 
plicity with  foreign  Protestantism,  to  establish 
her  essential  identity  with  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  and  Fathers  through  the  mediteval 
Church,  and  to  place  her  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Reformation  in  her  true  position  with  regard 
to  the  Church  in  the  East  and  the  West.  .  .  . 
Naturally  the  first  work  undertaken  was  the  ex- 
planation of  doctrine.  The  'Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  mainly  written  by  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr. 
Pusey,  put  before  men  what  the  writers  believed 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  a  boldness  and  precision  of  statement 
hitherto  unexampled.  The  divine  Authority  of 
the  Church.  Her  essential  unity  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  effectiveness  of  regeneration  in 
Holy  Baptism.  The  reality  of  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  in  Holy  Communion.  The  sacrificial 
character  of  Holy  Communion.  The  reality  of 
the  power  to  absolve  sin  committed  by  our  Lord 
to   the   priesthood.     Such  were  the  doctrines 
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maintiiiiied  in  tho  Tractarian  writings.  .  .  . 
Tlicy  were,  of  course,  directly  opposed  to  the 
popular  Protestantism  of  the  day,  as  held  by  the 
Evangelical  party.  They  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  Latitudinarianism  of  the  Broad  Church 

Earty.  who  — true  descendants  of  Tillotson  and 
;urnet  —  were  under  the  leadership  of  men  like 
Arnold  and  Stanley,  endeavouring  to  unite  all 
men  against  the  wickedness  of  the  time  on  the 
basis  of  a  (ommon  Christian  morality  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State,  unhampered  by  dis- 
tinctive creeds  or  detinite  doctrines.  No  two 
methods  could  be  more  opposite.  "—H.  O.  Wake- 
man,  //<■*<.  of  Reli;ii(»i  in  Eng.,  eh.  11.— "The 
two  tasks  .  .  .  which  tln^  Tractarians  .set  them- 
selves, were  to  establish  first  that  the  authority 
of  the  primitive  Church  resided  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  second,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Churcji  were  really  identical  with  those 
of  pre-Tridentine  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Trac- 
•tarians'  second  object  is  chiefly  recollected  be- 
cause it  produced  the  Tract  which  brought  their 
script'  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  [1841].  Tract 
XC.  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
articles  of  the  English  Church  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  mediajval  Christian- 
ity; that  they  may  be  subscribed  by  those  who 
aim  at  being  Catholic  in  heart  and  doctrine.  .  .  . 
Few  books  published  in  the  present  century  have 
made  so  great  a  sensation  as  this  famous  Tract. 
.  .  .  Bagot,  Bi-shop  of  O.xford,  Mr.  Newman's 
own  diocesan,  asked  the  author  to  suppress  it. 
The  request  placed  the  author  in  a  singular 
dilemma.  The  double  object  which  he  had  set 
himself  to  accomplish  became  at  once  impossible, 
lie  had  laboured  to  prove  that  authority  resided 
in  the  English  Churcdi,  and  authority,  in  the  per- 
son of  his  own  diocesan,  objected  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  articles.  For  the  moment  Mr. 
Newman  resolved  on  a  compromise.  He  did  not 
withdraw  Tract  XC,  but  he  discontinued  the 
series.  .  .  .  The  discontinuance  of  the  Tracts, 


however,  did  not  alter  the  position  of  authority. 
The  bishops,  one  after  another,  '  began  to  charge 
against'  the  author.  Authority,  the  authority 
which  Mr.  Newman  had  laboured  to  establish, 
was  shaking  off  the  dust  of  its  feet  against  him. 
The  attacks  of  the  bishops  made  Mr.  Newman's 
continuance  in  the  Church  of  England  difticult. 
But,  long  before  the  attack  was  made,  be  had  re- 
garded his  own  position  with  dissatisfaction." 
It  became  intolerable  to  hin)  when,  in  1841,  a 
Protestant  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  appointed, 
who  exercised  authority  over  both  Lutherans  anil 
Anglicans.  "A  communion  with  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  even  Monophysites  seemed  to  him 
an  abominable  thing,  which  tended  to  separate 
the  English  Church  further  and  further  from 
Rome.  .  .  .  From  the  hour  tuat  the  see  'vas  es- 
tablished, his  own  lot  was  practically  decided. 
For  a  few  years  longer  he  remained  in  the  fold 
in  which  he  had  been  reared,  but  he  felt  like  a 
dying  man.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  finally  [in  1845]  entered  into 
communion  with  Rome.  ...  A  great  movement 
never  perishes  for  want  of  a  leader.  After  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  control  of  the 
movement  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Pusey." 
— S.  Walpole,  Iliat.  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  21 
(r-  4). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Newman,  Hist,  of  my  Religious 
Opinions  {Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua). — The  same, 
Lcttera  and  Coir,  to  1845.— R.  AV.  Church,  Tlie 
Oxford  Movement. — W.  Palmer.  Narrative  of 
Events  Connected  with  tlm  Tracts  for  the  Times. — 
T.  Mozley,  Reminiscences. — Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge, 
Life  of  John  Keblc. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  See  Education, 
MEDI.15VAL:  England,  and  after. 

OXGANG.     See  Bovate. 

OXUS,  The. — Now  called  the  Amoo,  or  Jihon 
River,  in  Russian  Central  Asia. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,  Courts  of.  See 
Law,  Criminal:  A.  D.  1285. 


P. 


PACAGUARA,  The. 
RIOINKS:   Andehians. 

PACAMORA,  The. 
KUil.NKS:   Andksians. 

PACHA.    See  Bey. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  : 


See  Amkuican  Abo- 
See  American  Abo- 


Its  Discovery  and  its 


Name. — The  first  European  to  reach  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
who  saw  it,  from  "  a  peak  in  Darien  "  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1513  (.see  America:  A.  D.  1513- 
1517j.  "It  was  not  for  some  years  after  this  dis- 
covery that  the  name  Pacific  was  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  ocean ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  parts 
only  of  it  were  so  termed,  this  part  of  it  retained 
the  original  name  oi  South  !-'?a,  so  called  because 
it  lay  to  the  south  oi"  its  discoverer.  The  letter- 
ing of  the  earl'-  maps  is  here  significant.  All 
along  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  the  larger  part  of  the  Pacific  was  labeled 
•Occj'.nus  Indicus  Oriontalia,'  or  'Mar  del  Sur,' 
the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  Isthmus,  being  called 
'  Mar  del  Norte. '  Sometimes  the  reporters  called 
the  South  Sea  •  La  Otra  JIar,'  iu  contr  idistinction 
to  the  'Mare  Occanus'  of  Juan  I'c  ui  Cosa,  or 
the  *  ( Keimus  Occidentalis '  of  Ptclemy,  as  the 
Atlantic  was  then  called.  Indeed,  the  Atlantic 
was  not  generally  known  by  that  name  for  some 


time  yet.  SchOner,  in  1520,  terms  It,  as  does 
Ptolemy  in  1513,  'Occanus  Occidentalis';  Gry- 
na;us,  in  1532,  '  Oceanus  Magnus ' ;  Apianus,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Cosmography  of  1575,  although 
thought  to  have  been  drawn  in  1520,  'Mar  Atli- 
cum.'  Robert  Thome,  1527,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy., 
writes' Occanus Occiden.';  Bordone,  1528,  'Mare 
Occidentale ' ;  Ptolemy,  1530, '  Occean  Occidenta- 
lis ' ;  Ramusio,  1565,  Viaggi,  iii.  455,  off  Cen- 
tral America,  '  Mar  del  Nort, '  and  in  the  great 
ocean,  both  north  and  south,  'Mar  Ociano'; 
Mercator,  1509,  north  of  the  tropic  of  cancer, 
'  Oceanius  Atlanticvs  ' ;  Hondius,  1595,  '  Mar  del 
Nort ' ;  West-Indische  Spieghcl,  1624,  '  Mar  del 
Nort ' ;  De  Laet,  1633,  '  Mar  del  Norte  ' ;  Jacob 
Colon,  1663,  'Mar  del  Nort';  Ogilby,  1671, 
'Oceanus  Atlanticum,'  'Mar  del  Norte,'  and 
'  Oceanus  ^Ethiopicus ' ;  Dampier,  1699,  '  the 
North  or  Atlantick  Sea. '  The  Portuguese  map 
of  1518,  Munich  Atlas,  iv.,  is  the  first  upon 
which  I  have  seen  a  name  applied  to  the  Pacific ; 
and  there  it  is  given  ...  as  '  Mar  visto  pelos 
Castelhanos,'  Sea  seen  by  the  Spaniards.  .  .  . 
On  the  globe  of  Johann  SchOner,  1520,  the  two 
continents  of  America  are  represented  with  a 
strait  dividing  them  at  the  Isthmus.  The  great 
islaud  of  Zipaugri,  or  Japan,  lies  about  midway 
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between  North  America  and  Asia.  Nortli  of  tliis 
island  ...  are  the  words  '  Orientalis  Oceanus,' 
and  to  the  same  otcuu  soutli  of  the  equator  tlie 
words' Oceanus  Orientalis  Indicus'  arc  applied. 
Diepri  Homem,  1558,  marks  out  upon  his  map  a 
large  body  of  water  to  the  north-west  of  '  Terr; 
de  Florida, '  and  west  of  Canada,  and  labels  ii 
'3Iare  leparamantium.' .  .  .  Colon  and  Ribero 
call  the  South  Sea  'Mar  del  Svr.'  In  Hakluyt's 
Voy.  we  find  that  Robert  Thome,  in  1527,  wrote 
'Mare  Australe.'  Ptolemy,  in  1530,  places  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  'Mare  paciflcum.'  Ra- 
musio,  1565,  Viaggi,  iii.  455,  ofif  Central  Amer- 
ica, places  'Mar  del  Sur,'  and  off  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  '  Mar  Oceano.'  Mercator  places  in  his 
atlas  of  1569  plainly,  near  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, 'El  Mar  Paciflco,' and  in  the  great  sea  off 
Central  America  '  Mar  del  Zur. '  On  the  map  of 
Hondius,  about  1595,  in  Drake's  '  World  Encom- 
passed,' the  general  term  'Mare  Pacificvm '  is 
applied  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  words  being  in 
large  letters  extending  across  the  ocean  opposite 
Central  America,  while  under  it  in  smaller  letters 
is  '  ]Mar  del  Sur. '  This  clearly  restricts  the  name 
South  Sea  to  a  narrow  locality,  even  at  this  date. 
In  Hondius'  Map,  '  Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes,'  iv. 
857,  tlie  south  Pacific  is  called  '  ;MarePacificum,' 
and  the  centnd  Pacific  'Mar  del  Sur.'"— H.  H. 
Bancroft,  UUt.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1,  pp.  373- 
874,  foot-note. 

PACTA  CONVENTA,   The   Polish,     See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1573. 

PACTOLUS,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  395).    See 
Greece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

PADISCHAH.    See  Bey;  also  Cral. 


PADUA:  Origin.  See  Veneti  op  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

A.  D.  452. — Destruction  by  the  Huns.  See 
Huns  :  A.  D.  452 ;  also  Venice  :  A.  D.  453. 

ii-i2th  Centuries. — Rise  and  acquisition  of 
Republican  independence.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D. 
1056-1152. 

A.  D.  1237-1256. — The  tyranny  of  Eccelino 
di  Romano. — The  Crusade  against  him. — Cap- 
ture and  pillage  of  the  city  by  its  deliverers. 
SeeViiRONA:  A.  D.  1230-1259. 

A.  D.  1328-1338.  —  Submission  to  Can' 
Grande  della  Scala. — Recovery  from  his  suc- 
cessor.— The  founding  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Carrara  family.  See  Vekona  :  A.  D.  1260- 
1338. 

A.  D.  1388.  -Yielded  to  the  Visconti  of 
Milan.    See  Milan:  A.  D.  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1402. —  Struggle  of  Francesco  Car- 
rara with  Visconti  of  Milan.  Sec  Milan: 
A.  D.  1277-1447;  and  Florence:  A.  D.  1390- 
1406. 

A.  D.  1405. — Added  to  the  dominion  of 
Venice.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1402-1406. 

A.  D.  1509-1513.— In  the  War  of  the  League 
of  Cambrai. — Siege  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian.   See  Italy:  A.  1).  1510-1513. 


PADUCAH:  Repulse  of  Forrest.  See 
U NiTKi)  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (April  : 
Tennessee). 

PADUS,  The. — The  name  by  which  the  river 
,  Po  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Dividing  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  as  the  river  did,  into  two  parts,  they 
called  the  northern  part  Transpadane  and  the 
southern  part  Cispadane  Gaul.      _   


PiEANS. — "The  pa?ans  [among  the  ancient 
Greeks]  were  songs  of  which  the  tune  and  words 
expressed  courage  and  confidence.  '  All  sounds 
of  lamentation,'.  .  .  says  Callimachus,  'cease 
when  the  le  Paean,  le  Prean,  is  heard.'  .  .  . 
Pa!ans  were  sung,  not  only  when  there  was  a 
hope  of  being  able,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  to 
overcome  a  great  and  imminent  danger,  but  when 
the  danger  was  happily  past;  they  were  songs  of 
hope  and  confidence  as  well  as  of  thanksgiving 
for  viftory  and  safety."—  K.  O.  MUller,  Jliat.  of 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  v.  1,  p.  27. 

PiEONIANS,  The.— "The  Pueonians,  a  nu- 
merous and  much-divided  race,  seemingly  neither 
Thraciau  nor  Macedonian  nor  Illyrian,  but  pro- 
fessing to  be  descended  from  the  Teukri  of  Troy, 
.  .  .  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Skomius,  in  which 
that  river  rises,  down  to  the  lake  near  its  mouth. 
.  .  .  The  Paonians,  in  their  north- western  tribes, 
thus  bordered  upon  the  Macedonian  Pelagonia, 
—  in  their  northern  tribes  upon  the  Illyrian 
Dardani  and  Autariata,  —  in  the  eastern,  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  tribes,  upon  the  Thracians 
and  Pierians. " — G.  Grotc,  jlist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
eh.  25. — Darius,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  have 
caused  a  great  part  of  the  PiEonians  to  be  trans- 
ported to  a  district  in  Phrygia,  but  they  escaped 
and  returned  home. 

PAGANISM:  Suppressed  in  the  Roman 
Empire.    See  Rome:  a.  I).  391-395. 

PAGE.    See  Chivalry. 

PAGUS.     See  Gens,  Roman  ;  also.  Hundred. 

PAIDONOMUS,  The.  — The  title  of  an 
officer  who  was  charged  with  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  education  and  discipline  of  the  young 
in  ancient  Sparta.  —  G.  Schumann,  Antiq.  0/ 
Greece  :  The  State,  pt.  8,  ch.  1. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1776 
(.January — June)  King  George's  War  Meas- 
ures. 

PAINTED  CHAMBER.  See  Westmin- 
ster Palace. 

PAINTSVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (January — Febru- 
ary :  Kentucky — Tennessee). 

PAIONIANS,  The.     See  Albanians. 

PAIRS,  Legislative.    See  Whips,  Party. 

PAITA:  A.  D.  1740.— Destroyed  by  Com- 
modore Anson.  See  England:  A.  D.  1739- 
1741. 

PAITA,  The.    See  Caste  System  op  India. 

PALACE,  Origin  of  the  name. — The  house 
of  the  first  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Augustus, 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  nobility  for  their  residence  from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  republic.  The  residence 
of  Augustrs  was  a  quite  ordinary  mansion  until 
A.  U.  C.  V48  (B.  C.  6)  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  then  rebuilt  on  a  grander  scale,  the 
people  contributing,  in  small  individual  sums  — 
a  kind  of  popular  testimonial  —  to  the  cost.  Au- 
gustus afl:'ected  to  consider  it  public  property, 
and  gave  up  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  recreation 
of  the  citizens.  His  successors  added  to  it,  and 
built  more  and  more  edifices  connected  with  it; 
so  that,  naturally,  it  appropriated  to  itself  the 
name  of  the  hill  and  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Palatium,  or  Palace. — C.  Merivale,  lli»t.  of  the 
llomatiH,  ch.  40. 

PALAEOLITHIC  PERIOD.  See  Stonk 
Age. 
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PALi«EOLOGI,  The.— Till'  family  whicli  oc- 
cupied 111'  (Jrcck  iniptriul  throne,  at  Nicu-a  and 
ftt  Conslantinopli',  from  1200,  when  Michael 
Pald-oiuiruH  Hcizcd  tlicrrowii,  until  tlie  Empire 
was  extinguislicd  bv  the  Turiis  in  14.W.— E.  Gib- 
lK)n,  Jhrtiiie  and  fall  of  the  llo.nan  Empire,  ch. 
63  ((ii-iitiiltf/irtil  titlilt). 

ALS.J  in:  8ir  J.  E.  Tenmint,  Hist,  of  Moihrn 
Orefff. 

PALiCOPOLIS,  OR  PAL/EPOLIS.  See 
Nkai'oi.is 

PALAESTRA.  The.    Sec  Gymnasia,  Okkek. 

PALAIS  ROYAL,  The.    Sec  Fkance:  A.  D. 

1(M2-1'»43. 

♦ 

PALATINATE  OF  THE  RHINE.— PAL- 
ATINE ELECTORATE.— The  I'ahitinc  Elec- 
tonitc  or  I'aliitiuate  (Pfalz  in  Germun),  arose  in 
tlic  iTcaixing  up  of  the  old  Huchy  of  Fnuiconia. 
See  Fuxnconia;  also  Palatine  Counts,  and 
Gkkmany:  a.  T).  1125-11.^2. 

A.  D.  1214. — Acquisition  by  the  Wittels- 
bach  or  Bavarian  House.— The  Ilou.se  of  Wit- 
tclsliacii  (or  Wissclbucli),  which  acciuired  the 
Duchy  of  IJavaria  in  118(t,  ciune  also  into  posses- 
Hion  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  l{hiiic  in  1214  (see 
Havahia:  a.  I).  11H()-135G).  In  (he  next  cen- 
tury the  two  possessions  were  divided.  "Ku- 
dolph,  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  III.  [the 
emperor,  known  as  Louis  the  Bavarian]  inherited 
the  {"ounty  I'alatine,  and  formed  a  distinct  line 
from  that  of  Havaria  for  many  generations. 
1  he  electoral  dignity  was  attached  to  the  Pala- 
tine branch." — Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annah  if  the 
JLiiiHe  <f  Hanorer,  r.  1,  /).  424. 

A.  D.  1518-1572.— The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.—Ascendancy  of  Calvinism. — "The  Elec- 
tors Palatine  of  the  Hhine  might  be  justly  re- 
garded, during  the  whole  course  of  the'lOth 
century,  as  more  powerful  princes  than  those  of 
Prandenbtirg.  The  lower  Palatine,  of  which 
Heidelberg  was  then  the  cai)ital,  formed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Uhine  and  the  Neekar,  in  a  fertile,  beau- 
tiful, and  commercial  part  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  upper  Palatinate,  a  detached  and  distant 
province  situated  between  Hoheinia,  Franconia, 
and  Bavaria,  which  constituted  a  i>art  of  the 
Electoral  dominions,  added  greatly  to  their  po- 
litical weight,  as  members  of  the  Germanic  bod}'. 
.  .  .  Under  Louis  V.,  Luther  began  to  dissem- 
inate his  doctrines  at  Heidelberg,  which  were 
eagerly  and  generally  imbibed ;  the  UHMlerat'^ 
character  of  the  Elector,  by  a  felicity  rare  in  that 
age,  permitting  the  utmost  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  though  he  continued,  hirns"lf,  to  profess 
the  Catholic  faith.  His  successors,  who  with- 
drew from  the  Romish  see,  openly  declared  their 
adherence  to  Lulheninism ;  but,  on  the  acv  jsion 
of  Frederic  III.,  a  new  ecclesiastical  revolution 
took  place.  He  was  the  lirst  among  the  Protes- 
tant German  princes  who  intnxiuced  and  pro- 
fessed the  reformed  religion  denominated  Culvin- 
ism.  As  the  toleration  accorded  by  the  'Peace 
of  religion '  to  those  who  embraced  the  '  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,'  did  not  in  a  strict  and  legal 
sense  extend  to  or  include  the  followers  of  Cal- 
vin, Frederic  might  have  been  proscribed  and 
put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire:  nor  did  he  owe 
his  escape  so  much  to  the  lenity  or  friendship  of 
the  Lutherans,  as  to  the  in'ild  generosity  of 
Maximilian  II.,  who  then  filled  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  who  was  an  enemy  to  every  species 


of  j)crsecution.  Frederic  IIL,  animated  with 
zeal  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  the 
kingdom  of  France  under  Charles  IX. ;  protected 
all  the  French  exiles  who  fled  to  his  court  or 
dominions;  and  twice  sent  succours,  under  the 
command  of  his  son  John  Casimir,  to  Louis, 
Prince  of  Conde,  then  in  arms,  at  the  head  of 
the  Ilugonots."— Sir  N.  W.  AVraxall,  Jlist.  of 
Fnince,  1074-1610.  r.  2,  ],p.  16.3-l(i5. 

A.  D.  1608.— The  Electoral  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  See  Gek.viany:  A.  I).  1608 
-161S. 

A.  D.  1619-1620. — Acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  by  the  Elector.  See  Geu.manv: 
A.  D.  1618-1620. 

A.  D.  1621-1623.— The  Elector  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire. — Devastation  and  con- 
quest of  his  dominions. — The  electoral  dignity 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  See  Gku- 
many:    a.  1).  1621-1628. 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — Temporary  recovery  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus. — Obstinate  bigotry  of  the 
Elector.    See  Germany:  A.  I).  1631-1632. 

A.  D.  i632.~Death  of  Frederick  v.— Treaty 
with  the  Swedes. — Nominal  restoration  of  the 
young  Elector,  See  Gewmany:  A.  D.  1633- 
1634. 

A.  D.  1648. — Division  in  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia.— Restoration  of  the  Lower  Palatinate 
to  the  old  Electoral  Family. — Annexation  of 
the  Upper  to  Bavaria.— The  recreated  elec- 
torate.    See  Germany:   A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D  1674. — In  the  Coalition  against  Louis 
XIV. —  Ravaged  by  Turenne.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A,  D.  1672-1674;  and  1674- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1679-1680. — Encroachments  by  France 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Elector.  See  Fr.\nce  : 
A.  I).  1679-1680. 

A.  D.  1686.— Tht  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  16811 

A.  D.  1690. — The  second  devastation  and 
the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Fkance:  A.  1).  1689-1690,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1697. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. — Res- 
titutions by  France.    See  France:  A.  I).  1697. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  Upper  Palatinate  restored 
to  the  Elector.     See  Germany:  A.  13.  1705. 

A.  D.  1709-1710.—  Emigration  of  inhabi- 
tants to  England,  thence  to  Ireland  and 
America.     Sec  Palatines. 

A.  D.  1714. —  The  Uppe.--  Palatinate  ceded 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  Sar- 
dinia.    See  Utrecht:  \.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Transferred  in  great  part 
to  Baden.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1849.  —  Revolution  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1848- 
1850. 

♦ 

PALATINATES,  American.  See  Mary- 
land: A.  1).  1632;  NewAi.rion;  Maine:  A.  D. 
1639;  Newfoundland:  A.  1).  1610-1655;  North 
Carolina:  A.  I).  1669-1693. 

PALATINE,  Counts. —  In  Germany,  under 
the  early  emperors,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  an  office  came  into 
existeiuH  called  that  of  the  ' comes  palatii ' — 
Count  Palatine.  This  office  was  created  in  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign,  as  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  Jocal  rulers.     The  Counts 
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Palatine  were  appointed  as  their  coadjutors, 
often  with  a  concurrent  and  sometimes  with  a  sole 
jurisdiction.  Their  "functions  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  ancient '  missi  dominici.' 
Yet  the  oihce  was  different.  Under  the  Carlo- 
vingian  emperors  there  had  been  one  dignitary 
with  that  title,  who  received  appeals  from  all 
the  secular  tribunals  of  the  empire.  Tlie  missi 
dominici  were  more  than  his  mere  colleagues, 
since  they  could  convoke  any  cause  pending  be- 
fore the  ordinary  judges  and  take  cognisance  of 
more  serious  cases  even  in  the  first  instance.  As 
the  missi  were  disu.sed,  and  as  the  empire  became 
split  among  the  immediate  descendants  of  Louis 
le  Debonniiire,  the  count  palatine  (comes  palatii) 
was  found  inadequate  to  his  numerous  duties; 
and  coadjutors  were  provided  liim  for  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  After  the  elevation  of 
Arnulf,  however,  most  of  these  dignities  ceased ; 
and  we  read  of  one  count  palatine  oidv  —  the 
count  or  duke  of  Franconia  or  Rhenish  tVance. 
Though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  high 
functionary  continued  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  tribunals  of  each  duchy,  he  certainly  could 
not  exercise  over  them  a  sufficient  control ;  nor, 
if  his  authority  were  undisputed,  could  he  be 
equal  to  his  judicial  duties.  Yet  to  restrain  the 
absolute  jurisdiction  of  his  princely  vassals  was 
no  less  the  interest  of  the  people  than  the  sover- 
eign; and  in  this  view  Otho  I.  restored,  with 
even  increased  powers,  the  provincial  counts 
palatine.  He  gave  them  not  only  the  appellant 
jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  comes  i)alatii,  but  the 
primary  one  of  the  n  Issi  dominie'.  .  .  .  They 
had  each  a  castle,  tho  wardenship  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  officers  named  burgraves,  dependent 
on  the  count  palatine  of  the  province.  In  the 
sequel,  some  of  these  burgraves  became  princes 
of  the  empire." — 8.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  the 
Germanic  Empire,  v.  1,  pp.  120-121. 

PALATINE,  The  Elector.  SeeGEUMANv: 
A.  D.  1125-1152;  and  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine. 

PALATINE,  The  English  Counties.— 
"  The  policy  of  the  Norman  kings  stripped  the 
earls  of  their  official  character.  They  ceased  to 
have^  local  jurisdiction  or  authority.  Their 
dignity  was  of  a  personal  nature,  and  they  must 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  foremost  of  the  barons, 
and  as  their  peers,  than  as  a  distinct  order  in  the 
state.  .  .  .  An  exception  to  the  general  policy  of 
William  [the  Conqueror]  as  to  earldoms  was  made 
in  those  governments  which,  in  the  next  century, 
were  called  palatine.  These  were  founded  in 
Cheshire,  and  perhaps  in  Shropshire,  against  the 
Welsh,  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  both  to 
oppose  the  Scots,  and  to  restrain  tne  turbulence 
of  the  northern  people,  who  slew  Walcher,  the 
first  earl-bishop,  for  his  ill  government.  An 
earl  palatine  had  roj'al  jurisdiction  within  his 
earldom.  So  it  was  said  of  Hugh,  earl  of 
Chester,  that  he  held  his  earldom  in  right  of  his 
sword,  as  the  king  held  all  England  in  right  of 
his  crown.  All  tenants-in-chief  held  of  him ;  he 
had  his  own  courts,  took  the  whole  proceeds  of 
jurisdiction,  and  appointed  his  own  sheriff.  The 
statement  that  Bishop  Odo  had  palatine  jurisdic- 
tion in  Kent  may  be  explained  by  the  functions 
which  he  exercised  as  justiciary." —  tV.  Hunt, 
Norman  Britain,  pp.  118-119.—"  The  earldom  of 
Chester  lias  belonged  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign  since  1396 ;  the  palatinate  jurisdiction 
of  Durham  was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  1836 


by  act  of  Parliament,  6  Will.  IV,  c.  19."— W. 
Stubbs,  Conitt.  IliHt.  of  Eng. ,  ch.  9,  Hect.  08,  foot- 
note (p.  1).  —  See,  also,  Palatine,  The  Irisu 
Counties. 

PALATINE,   The   Hungarian.     See  Hc*n 
oaky:  A.  1).  1:501-1442. 

PALATINE,  The  Irish  Counties. —  ' The 
franchise  of  a  county  palatine  gave  a  right  of 
exclusive  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  so  that 
the  king's  writ  should  not  run,  nor  his  judges 
come  within  it,  though  judgment  in  its  courts 
might  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error  iu  the  king's 
bench.  The  lord  might  enfeoff  tenants  to  hold 
by  knights'  service  of  himself;  he  had  almost  all 
regalian  rights ;  the  lands  of  those  attainted  for 
treason  escheated  to  him ;  he  acted  in  every  thing 
rather  as  one  of  the  great  feudatories  of  France 
or  Germany  than  a  subject  of  the  English  crown. 
Such  had  been  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  only 
Chester,  in  England;  but  in  Ireland  this  danger- 
ous independence  was  permitted  to  Strongbow 
in  Leinster,  to  Lacy  in  !Meath,  and  at  a  later 
time  to  the  Butlers  and  Geraldines  iu  parts  of 
Munster.  Strongbow's  vast  inheritance  soon  fell 
to  five  sisters,  who  took  to  their  shares,  with  the 
same  palatine  rights,  the  counties  of  Carlow, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  the  district  of 
Leix,  since  called  the  Queen'.i  County.  In  all 
these  palatinates,  forming  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  English  territories,  the  king's  process 
had  its  course  only  within  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  church." — H.  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  18  (i\  3). 

PALATINE  HILL,  The.  —  The  Palatine 
City. — The  Seven  Mounts. — "  The  town  which 
in  the  course  of  centuries  grew  up  as  Rome,  in 
its  original  form  embraced  according  to  trust- 
worthy testimony  only  the  Palatine,  or  '  square 
Rome '  (Roma  quadrata),  as  :t  was  called  in  later 
times  from  the  irregularly  quadrangular  form 
of  the  Palatine  hill.  The  gates  and  walls  that 
enclosed  this  original  city  remained  visible  down 
to  the  period  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Many  traces 
indicate  that  this  was  the  centre  and  original  seat 
of  the  urban  settlement.  .  .  .  The  '  festival  of 
the  Seven  Mounts'  ( ' septimontium '),  again,  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  more  extended  settle- 
ment which  gradually  formeil  round  the  Palatine. 
Suburbs  grew  up  one  after  another,  each,  pro- 
tected by  its  own  separate  though  weaker  cir- 
cumvallation  and  joined  to  the  original  ring-wall 
of  the  Palatine.  .  .  .  The  '  Seven  Rings'  were,  the 
Palatine  itself;  the  cermalus,  the  slope  of  the 
Palatine  in  the  direction  of  the  morass  that  in  the 
earliest  times  extended  between  it  and  the  Capito- 
line  (velabrum) ;  the  Velia,  the  ridge  which  con- 
nected the  Palatine  with  the  Esquiline,  but  in 
subsequent  times  was  almost  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  buildings  of  the  empire ;  the  Fagutal.the 
Oppius,  and  the  Cispius,  the  three  summits  of 
the  Esquiline;  lastly,  the  Sucusa,  or  Subura,  a 
fortress  constructed  outside  of  the  earthern  ram- 
part which  protected  the  new  town  on  the  Ca- 
rinae,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Quirinal,  beneath  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 
These  additions,  manifestly  the  results  of  a 
gradual  growth,  clearly  reveal  to  a  certain  extent 
the  earliest  history  of  the  Palatine  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  Palatine  city  of  the  Seven  Mounts  may  have 
had  a  history  of  its  own ;  no  other  tradition  of  it 
has  survived  than  simply  that  of  its  having  once 
existed.  But  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  make 
room  for  the  new  growth  of  spring,  although 
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they  fall  unsfon  by  human  eyes,  so  lias  this  un- 
known city  of  the  Seven  Mounts  made  room  for 
tlie  Home  of  history."— T.  Mommsen,  Ui»t.  of 
liome,  bk.  1,  ^/i.  4  (v.  1).  —See,  also,  Qcibinal; 
and  Kkven  IIii.i.b  ok  Home. 

PALATINES:  A.  D.  1709-1710.— Migra- 
tion to  Ireland  and  America.— "  The  citizens  of 
London  (Phiglundj  were  lustonished  to  learn,  in 
3Iav  iiiul  June,  1709,  that  5,000  men,  women  and 
children,  Gernian.s  from  the  Khine,  were  under 
tents  in  the  suburbs.  By  October  the  number 
had  increased  to  13,000,  and  comprised  "luisband- 
meu,  tradesmen,  school  teachers  and  ministers. 
These  emiiirants  hud  deserted  the  Palatinate, 
owing  to  P'rench  ojipression  and  the  persecution 
by  their  prince,  the  elector  John  William,  of  the 
House  of  Newburgh,  who  had  Income  a  devoted 
llonianist,  though  his  subjects  were  mainly 
Lutherans  and  C'alvinists.  Professor  Henry  A. 
Homes,  in  a  paper  treating  of  this  emigration, 
read  before  the  Albany  Institute  in  1871,  holds 
that  the  movement  was  due  not  altogether  to  un- 
bearable persecutions,  but  largely  to  suggestions 
made  to  the  Palatines  in  their  own  country  by 
agents  of  companies  who  were  anxious  to  obtain 
settlers  for  the  British  colonies  in  America,  and 
thus  give  value  to  the  company's  lands.  The 
emigrants  were  certainly  seize(l  with  the  idea 
that  by  going  to  England  its  government  would 
transjjort  them  to  the  provinces  of  New  Yorl", 
the  t'arolinas,  and  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  latter 
province  they  knew  much,  as  many  Germans 
were  already  there.  .  .  .  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  suffering  among  these  poor  people; 
thousands  of  poimds  were  collected  for  their 
maintenance  from  churches  and  individuals  all 
over  England ;  they  Avere  lotlged  in  warehouses, 
empty  dwellings  and  in  barns,  and  the  Queen 
ha(l  a  thousand  tents  pitched  for  them  back  of 
Greenwich,  on  Blackheath.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  efforts  made  by  the  English  people, 
very  much  distress  followed  this  unhappy  hegira. 
.  .  .  Numbers  of  the  younger  men  enlisted  in  the 
British  army  serving  m  Portugal,  and  some  made 
their  own  way  to  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  petitioned  the  Queen  that 
some  of  the  people  might  be  sent  to  him,  and  by 
February,  1710,  3,800  had  been  located  across 
the  Irish  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  near 
Limerick.  .  .  .  Professor  Homes  recites  in  his 
monograph  that  they  'now  number  about  12,000 
souls,  and,  under  the  name  of  Palatinates,  con- 
tinue to  impress  a  peculiar  character  upon  the 
whole  diijtrict  they  inhabit. "...  According  to 
'Luttrells  Diary,'  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  that  reached  England  were  returned  by 
the  Crown  to  Germany."  A  Swiss  laud  com- 
pany, which  had  bought  10,000  acres  of  land 
from  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  "cove- 
nanted with  the  English  authorities  for  the  trans- 
fer of  about  700  of  these  poor  Heidelberg  refu- 
gees to  the  colony.  Before  the  end  of  the  vear 
they  had  arrived  with  them  at  a  point  in  North 
Curoliua  where  the  rivers  Neuse  and  Trent  join. 
Here  they  established  a  town,  calling  it  New- 
Berne,  in  honor  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  ...  It 
hns  not  been  found  possible  to  properly  account 
for  all  the  13,000  Palatines  who  reached  England. 
Queen  Anne  sent  some  of  them  to  Virginia,  set- 
tling them  above  the  falls  of  the  Ilappahanock,  in 
SjKJttsylvania  County,  from  whence  they  spread 
into  several  adjoining  counties,  and  into  North 
Carolina.  .  .  .  After  the    Irish  transportation, 


the  largest  number  that  was  moved  in  one  body, 
and  probably  the  final  one  under  government 
auspices,  was  the  fleet-load  that  in  the  spring  of 
1710  was  despatched  to  New  York.  ...  A  fleet 
of  ten  ships  set  sail  with  Governor  Hunter  in 
March,  having  on  board,  as  is  variously  estima- 
ted, between  3,000  and  4,000  Germans.  .  .  .  The 
immigrants  were  encamped  on  Nut,  now  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  for  about  three  months,  when  a 
tract  of  6,000  acres  of  the  Livingston  patent 
was  purchased  for  them,  100  miles  up  the  Hud- 
son, the  locality  now  being  embraced  in  German- 
town,  Columbia  County.  Eight  hundred  acres 
were  also  acquired  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  at  the  present  location  of  Saugerties,  in 
Ulster  County.  To  these  two  points  most  of  the 
immigrants  were  removed. "  I3ut  dissatisfaction 
with  their  treatment  and  difficulties  concerning 
land  titles  impelled  many  of  these  Germans  to 
move  off,  first  into  Schoharie  County,  and  after- 
wards to  Palatine  Bridge,  Montgomery  County 
and  German  Flats,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
both  of  which  places  they  have  affixed  the 
names.  Others  went  into  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  for  many  years  the  favorite  colony  among 
German  immigrants. — A.  D.  Mellick,  Jr.,  TAe 
Story  of  an  Old  Farm,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  C.  B.  Todd,  Robert  Hunter  and  the 
Settlement  of  tlie  Palatinsa  {Memorial  Hist,  of  the 
City  of  K  r.,  V.  2,  ch.  4). 

PALE ,  The  E nglish.— ' '  That  territory  within 
which  the  English  retreated  and  fortified  them- 
selves when  a  reaction  began  to  set  in  after  their 
first  success  [under  Henry  II.]  in  Ireland,"  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Pale  or  the  English  Pale. 
But  "that  term  did  not  really  come  into  use 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
In  earlier  times  this  territory  was  called  the  Eng- 
lish Land.  It  is  generally  called  Galldacht,  or 
the  'foreigner's  territory,'  in  the  Irish  annals, 
where  the  term  Galls  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  the  early  adventurers,  and  that 
of  Saxons  to  Englishmen  newly  arrived.  The 
formation  of  the  Pale  is  generally  considered  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  About  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  [reign  of 
Henry  IV. —  beginning  of  15th  century]  it  began 
to  be  limited  to  the  four  counties  of  Bouth, 
Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  which  formed  its 
utmost  extent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Be- 
yond this  the  authority  of  the  king  of  England 
was  a  nullity. " — 311.  Haverty,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
pp.  813-314,  foot-7iote.-8ee  IitELAND:  A.  D. 
1169-1175;  and  1515. 

PALE,  The  Jewish,  in  Russia.  See  Jews: 
A.  D.  1727-1880,  and  19tii  Ckntuuy. 

PALE  FACES,  The  (Ku-Klux  Klan).  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1866-1871. 

PALENQUE,  Ruins  of.  See  Mexico,  An- 
cient ;  and  Amehican  Abokigines  :  Mayas. 


PALERMO:  Origin.  See  Panormxjs;  also 
Sicily:   Eakly  iniiahitants. 

A.  D.  1146. —  Introduction  of  silk  culture. 
See  Byzantine  Empiiie:  A.  D.  1146. 

A.  D.  1282.— The  Sicilian  Vespers.  See 
It.\ly(Southekn):   A.  D.  1'282-1300. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. —  Expulsion  of  the  Nea- 
politan garrison. — Surrender  to  King  "  Bom- 
ba."     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  i860. — Capture  by  Garibaldi  and  his 
volunteers. —  Bombardment  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans.   See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1859-1861. 
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PALESTINE:  Early  inhabitants.  Sec 
Amalekitks;  Ammoniteh;  Amouites;  Hittites; 
Jews:  Eauly  JIeuuew  History;  Mo.vuites; 
Philistines  ;  Pikenicians. 

Name. — After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Jews  in  A.  I).  130,  by  Hadrian,  the  name  of 
their  province  was  changed  from  Jiulica  to  Sj'ria 
Palicstina,  or  Syria  of  the  Philistines,  as  it  had 
been  called  by  Herodotus  six  centuries  before. 
Hence  the  nKxlern  name,  Palestine.  See  Jews  : 
A.  D.  130-134. 

History.  See  Egypt:  about  B.  C.  1500-1400; 
Jews;  jEursALEM;  Syria;  Ciiuistianity;  Ma- 
hometan Conquest  and  Empire;  and  Cru- 
sades. 


PALESTRO,  Battle  of  (1859).    See  Italy: 
A.  D.  iHr)(>-iHr)<j. 
PALFREYS,  OR  PALAFRENI.   See  Des- 

TRIEU9. 

PALI. — "The  earlier  form  of  the  ancient 
spoken  language  [of  the  Aryan  race  in  India], 
called  Pali  or  Magadhi,  .  .  .  was  introduced 
into  Ceylon  by  Buddhist  missionaries  from  Ma- 
gadha  when  Buddhism  began  to  spread,  and  is 
now  the  sacicd  language  of  Ceylon  and  Burniah, 
in  which  all  their  Buddhist  literature  is  written." 
The  Pali  language  is  thought  to  represent  one  of 
the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Prakrit,  or 
common  speech  of  the  Hindus,  as  separated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  or  language  of  the  learned.  See 
Sanskrit. — M.Williams,  IndianWlsdom,  introd., 
pj).  xxix-xxx,  foot-note. 

PALILIA,  Festival  of  the.— "The  festival 
named  Palilia  [at  Rome]  was  celebrated  on  the 
Palatine  every  year  on  the  21st  April,  in  honour 
of  Pales,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  shepherds, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Palatine.  This  day  was  held 
sacred  as  an  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Romulus  commenced  the  building  of  the  city. " — 
H.  M.  Westropp,  Early  and  Imperial  Rome,  p.  40. 

PALLA,  The,    See  Stola. 

PALLADIUM,  The.— "  The  Palladium,  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  was  a  small  fig- 
ure of  Pallas,  roughly  carved  out  of  wood,  about 
three  feet  high.  Ilos,  King  of  Troy,  grandfather 
of  Priam,  after  building  the  city  asked  Zeus  to 
give  him  a  visible  sign  that  he  would  take  it  un- 
der his  special  protection.  During  the  night  the 
Palladium  fell  down  from  heaven,  and  was  found 
the  next  morning  outside  his  tent.  The  king 
built  a  temple  for  it,  and  from  that  time  the 
Trojans  firmly  believed  that  as  long  as  they 
could  keep  this  figure  their  town  would  be  safe ; 
but  if  at  any  time  it  should  be  lost  or  stolen, 
some  dreadful  calamity  would  overtake  them. 
The  story  further  relates  that,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  its  whereabouts  was  betrayed  to  Diomed, 
and  he  and  the  wily  Ulysses  climbed  the  wall  at 
night  and  carried  it  off. '  The  Palladium,  enraged 
at  finding  itself  in  the  Grecian  camp,  sprang 
three  times  in  the  air,  its  eyes  flashing  wildly, 
while  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  its  brow.  The 
Greeks,  however,  would  not  give  it  up,  and 
Troy,  robbed  of  her  guardian,  was  soon  after 
conquered  by  the  Greeks.  But  an  oraole  having 
warned  Diomed  not  to  keep  it,  he,  on  landing 
in  Italy,  gave  it  to  one  of  ^Eneas'  coii'panic  .s, 
by  whom  it  was  brought  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  future  site  of  Rome.  Another  legend 
relates  that  ^Eneas  saved  it  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  and  fied  with  it  to  Italy,  where  it  was 
afterwards  placed    by  his  descendants  in   the 


Temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome.  Here  the  inner  and 
most  sacred  place  in  the  Temple  was  reserved 
for  it,  and  no  man,  not  even  the  chief  priest,  was 
allowed  to  see  it  except  when  it  was  shown  on 
the  occiision  of  any  high  festival.  The  Vestals 
had  strict  orders  to  guard  it  carefully,  and  to 
save  it  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  welfare  of  Rome 
depended  on  its  preservation." — F.  NOsselt,  My- 
thihxjy,  Greek  and  Roman,  p.  3. 
PALLESCHI,  The.    See  Florence:  A.  D. 

uyb-i.wo. 

PALLIUM,  The.—"  The  pallium,  or  mantle 
of  the  Greeks,  from  its  being  less  cumbersome 
and  trailing  than  the  toga  of  the  Romans,  by  de- 
grees superseded  the  latter  in  the  country  and  in 
the  camp.  When  worn  over  armour,  and  fas- 
tened on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  clasp  or  button, 
this  cloak  assumed  the  name  of  paludamentum." 
— T.  Hope,  VoHtu me  of  the  Ancients,  v.  1,  ^).  37. 

PALM,  The  Execution  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1806  (January- ArouHT). 

PALMERSTON  MINISTRIES.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1855;  1858-1859. 

PALMI.    See  Foot,  The  Roman. 


PALMYRA, Earliest  knowledge  of.— "The 
outlying  city  of  Palmyra — the  name  of  which  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  M.  Antony  in 
Syria  [B.  C.  41]  —  was  certainly  at  this  period 
[of  Augustus,  B.  C.  31  —  A.  D.  14]  independent 
and  preserved  a  position  of  neutrality  between 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  while  it  carried  on 
trade  with  both.  It  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet  risen  to  a  place  of  great  importance, 
as  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The 
period  of  its  prosperity  dates  only  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian." — E.  II.  IBunbury,  i/iis<.  of  Ancient 
Geoff.,  ch.  20,  sect.  1  (w.  2). 

Rise  and  fall. — "Amidst  the  barren  deserts  of 
Arabia  a  few  cultivated  spots  rise  like  islands 
out  of  the  sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tad- 
mor,  or  Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac 
as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the 
multitude  of  palm-trees  which  afforded  shade 
and  verdure  to  that  temperate  region.  The  air 
was  pure,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  some  invalu- 
able springs,  was  capable  of  producing  fruits  as 
well  as  corn.  A  place  possessed  of  such  singular 
advantages,  and  situated  at  a  convenient  distance 
between  the  gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  soon  frequented  by  the  caravans  which 
conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India.  [It  has 
been  the  opiniop  of  some  writers  that  Tadmor 
was  founded  by  Solomon  as  a  commercial  station, 
but  the  opinion  is  little  credited  at  present.] 
Palmyra  insensibly  increased  into  an  opulent  and 
independent  city,  and,  connecting  the  Roman 
and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual  bene- 
fits of  commerce,  wus  suffered  to  observe  an 
humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  vic- 
tories of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the 
bosom  of  Rome,  and  flourished  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  subordinate  though 
honourable  rank  of  a  colony."  On  the  occasion 
of  tho  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  Persian  king, 
Sapor,  when  the  Emperor  Valerian  was  defeated 
and  ta^en  prisone?  (A.  D.  260-201),  the  only 
effectufJ  resistance  opposed  to  him  was  organ- 
ized an<l  led  by  a  wealthy  senator  of  Palmynt, 
Odenathui  (some  ancient  writers  call  him  a  Sara- 
cen j.iiuce),  who  founded,  by  his  exploits  at  that 
time,  a  substantial  miUtary  power.  'Aided  and 
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seconded  by  his  fiiinoiis  wife,  Zenobin,  wlio  is 
on«;  of  the  gn-iit  lieroiiies  of  liistory,  be  extended 
bin  Hiitljorily  over  tlie  liomiin  Kast  and  defeated 
tbe  Persian  Itin^  i"  w-venii  eainpiii^rns.  On  bis 
dentil,  by  asHussiiiation,  in  -'«7,  Zenobia  nseended 
tbe  Pulmyrenian  Ihnme  and  ruled  witb  masculine 
tlrmness  of  cliaraclcr.  Jbr  doininions  were  e.\- 
tended  from  tbe  Kupbrales  and  tbe  frontiers  of 
Uitlivnia  to  Kj,'yi)t,  and  are  suid.  witb  some 
doubtfulnehs,  to' have  inelnded  even  that  rich 
province,  for  a  time.  Hut  tbe  Homans,  who  bad 
ar((uieHced  in  the  rule  of  Odenatbus,  and  recog- 
nized it,  in  tbe  day  of  tbcir  weakness,  now  re- 
wnted  tbe  ])resumplion  and  the  power  of  bis 
widowecl  (piecn.  I'erhajis  they  bad  reason  to 
fear  licr  ambition  and  her  success.  Refusing  to 
submit  to  tbe  demands  that  were  made  upon  her, 
she  boldly  clmllenged  tbe  attack  of  tbe  warlike 
emperor,  Aurelian,  and  sull'ered  defeat  in  two 
great  battles,  fought  A.  I).  373  or  27iJ,  near  An- 
tiocb  and  near  Kmesa.  A  vain  attempt  to  hold 
Palmyra  against  the  besieging  force  of  tbe 
Roman,  an  unsuccessful  lliglit  and  a  capture  by 
pursuing  horsemen,  ended  the  political  career  of 
tbe  brilliant '  t^ueen  of  tlie  East.'  She  saved  her 
life  sf)niewhat  ignobly  by  giving  up  lier  counsel- 
lors to  Aurelian's  vengeance.  Tlic  philosopher 
Longinus  was  one  wlio  perished.  Zenol)ia  was 
sent  to  l{ome  and  llgnrcd  among  tbe  captives  in 
Aurelians  triumpli.  She  wa.s  then  given  for  her 
residence  a  splendid  villa  at  Tibur  (Tivoli)  twenty 
miles  from  Rome,  and  lived  quietly  tlirougli  the 
remainder  of  ber  days,  connecting  herself,  by  tbe 
marriage  of  her  daugliters,  with  tbe  noble 
families  of  Rome.  Palmyra,  which  Inid  been 
spared  on  its  surrender,  rashly  rose  in  revolt 
quickly  after  Aurelian  luid  left  its  gates.  Tbe 
enmged  emperor  returned  and  intlicted  on  tlie 
fated  city  a  chastisement  from  which  it  never 
rose."— E.  Gibbon,  Declineand  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  10-11. 

PALMYRENE,  The.—"  PalmyrCne,  or  the 
Syrian  Desert  —  the  tract  lying  between  Ccele- 
Syria  on  the  one  liand  and  tbe  valley  of  the 
middle  Euphrates  on  tbe  other,  and  abutting 
towards  tbe  soutli  on  the  great  Anibian  Desert, 
to  which  it  is  .sometimes  regarded  as  belonging. 
It  is  for  the  most  j)art  a  bard  sandy,  or  gravelly 
plain,  intersected  by  low  rocky  ranges,  and  either 
barren  or  proiluctive  only  of  some  siipless  shrubs 
and  of  a  low  thin  grass.  Occasionally,  however, 
tliere  are  oases,  where  the  fertility  is  considerable. 
Such  an  oasis  is  tlie  region  about  Palmyra  itself, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  palm  groves  in 
the  vicinity;  bere  the  soil  is  goml,  and  a  large 
tract  is  even  now  under  cviltivation.  .  .  .Though 
large  armies  can  never  have  traversed  the  desert 
even  m  this  upper  region,  where  it  is  compara- 
tively narrow,  trade  in  ancient  times  found  it 
expedient  to  avoid  the  long  'detour'  by  the 
Orontes  valley,  Aleppo,  and  Bambuk  and  to  pro- 
ceed directly  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Palmyra 
to  Thapsncus  on  the  Euphnites.""— G.  Rawlinson, 
Five  Great  Monarchien :  Buhyloiiia,  ch.  1. 

PALO  ALTO,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico  :  A.  D. 
1846-1847. 

PALSGRAVE.  —  An  Anglicized  form  of 
Pfalzgnif,  Pal.xtixe  Cotnt,  which  see. 

PALUDAMENTUM,  The.  — "As  soon  as 
tbo  [Roman]  consul  entered  upon  bis  military 
career,  be  assumed  certain  symbols  of  command. 
The  cloak  6f  scarlet  or  purple  which  tbe  impera- 


tor  threw  over  Ids  corslet  was  named  the  paluda- 
mentum,  an*l  this,  which  became  in  later  times 
tlie  imperial  robe,  he  never  wore  except  on  actual 
service." — ('.  Merivale,  JJi»t.  of  the  Itomaim,  ch. 
31.— See,  also,  Palmiwi. 

PALUS  M/EOTIS,  OR  MiEOTIS  PA- 
LUS. — The  ancient  Greek  name  of  tbe  Sea  of 
A/ov. 

PAMLICOS.  See  Amekican  ABomuiNEa: 
Ai.oo.sqiiAN  Family. 

PAMPAS.— LLANOS.  — "In  the  southern 
continent  [of  America],  the  regions  wbicli  cor- 
responil  with  tbe  jirairies  of  tlie  United  States 
are  tlie  '  pampas '  of  tbe  La  Plata  and  the  '  llanos ' 
of  Columbia  [both  '  pampa  '  and  '  llano  '  having 
in  Spanish  the  signification  of  'a  plain'].  .  .  . 
Tbe  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  have 
an  area  estimated  at  154,000  S(iuare  miles,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  France.  Tbe  Argentine  pampas, 
which  are  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
continent,  have  a  much  more  considerable  extent, 
probably  exceeding  500,000  square  miles.  This 
great  central  plain  .  .  .  stretches  its  immense 
and  nearly  lioiizontal  surface  over  a  length  of  at 
least  1,900  miles,  from  the  burning  regions  of 
tropical  Brazil  to  tbe  cold  countries  of  Pata- 
gonia."— E.  Rcclus,  The  Earth,  ch.  15. — For  an 
account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  tbe  Pampas,  see 
Amkktc'an  AnoHKiiNEs:  Pa.mpas  Tuiues. 

PAMPELUNA:  Siege  by  the  French 
(1521).    SeeNAVAKiiE:  A.  D.  1442-1521. 

PAMPTICOKES,  The.  See  American 
Abokkhnes:  Ai.doNUUiAN  Family. 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  The. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889-1890. 

PAN-HANDLE,  The.  See  Viuqinia: 
A.  D.  1779-178(5. 

PAN-IONIC  AMPHICTYONY.  See  Ionic 
Amimiictyony. 

♦ 

PANAMA:  A.  D.  1501-1502.  — Discovery 
by  Bastidas.  —  Coasted  by  Columbus.  See 
Ameuica:  a.  1).  1498-1505,  and  1500. 

A.  D.  1509. — Creation  of  the  Province  of 
Castilla  del  Oro.— Settlement  on  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.     See  America:  A.  1).   1509-1511. 

A.  D.  1513-1517. — Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa 
and  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific. — The  malig- 
nant rule  of  Pedrarias  Davila.  Sec  America  : 
A.  I).  15ia-1517. 

A.  D.  1519. — Name  and  Origin  of  the  city. 
— Originally,  Panama  was  tbe  native  name  of  an 
Indian  fishing  village,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  word  signifying  "a  place  where 
many  fish  are  taken."  In  1519  tbe  Spaniards 
founded  there  a  city  which  they  made  their  capi- 
tal and  chief  mart  on  the  Pacific  coast. — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  IlUt.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1,  ch.  10- 
11  and  15. 

A.  D.  1671-1680. — Capture,  destruction  and 
recapture  of  the  city  of  Panama  by  the  Bucca- 
neers.    See  America:  A.  1).  1639-1700. 

A.  D.  1688-1699.— The  Scottish  colony  of 
Darien.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1695-1699. 

A.  D.  1826.  —  The  Congress  of  American 
States.    See  Colombian  States-  A.  D.    1826. 

A.  D.  1846-1855. — American  right  of  transit 
secured  by  Treaty. — Building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad.     See  Nicaragua  :  A.  D.  1850. 

A.  D.  1855.— An  independent  state  in  the 
Colombian  Confederation. —  Opening  of  the 
Panama  Railway.  See  Colombian  States: 
A.  D.  1830-1886. 
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PANAMA  CANAL.— PANAMA  SCAN- 
DAL.—" The  commencement  of  im  undertaking 
[proiected  by  Count  Ferdinand  de  LesHcps,  tlie 
builder  of  the  Suez  Ciinal]  for  connecting  tlie 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  was  a  natural  result  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Various  sites  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  across  the  Istlmiua,  the  most 
northern  lieing  the  Tehuantepec  route,  at  a  com- 
paratively broad  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the 
most  southern  the  Atrato  route,  following  for 
some  distance  the  course  of  the  Atrato  Uiver. 
The  site  eventually  selected,  in  1879,  for  the  con- 
struction of  ft  canal  was  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  where  the  central  ridge  is  the 
lowest,  known  as  tlie  Panama  route,  nearly  fol- 
lowing tlio  course  of  the  Panama  liaihvav.  It 
was  the  only  scheme  that  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  tunnel  or  locks.  The  length  of  the  route 
between  Colon  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama  on 
the  Pacific,  is  46  miles,  not  quite  half  the  length 
of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  a  tide-level  canal  involved 
a  cutting  across  the  Cordilleras,  at  the  Culebra 
Pass,  nearly  300  feet  deep,  mainly  through  rock. 
The  section  of  the  canal  was  designed  on  tlie 
lines  of  the  Suez  Canal,  witli  a  bottom  width  of 
72  feet,  and  a  deptli  of  water  of  27  feet,  except 
in  the  central  rock  cutting,  where  the  widtli  was 
to  be  increased  to  78jt  feet  on  account  of  the 
nearly  vertical  sides,  and  the  depth  to  2iJi  feet. 
.  .  .  Tlie  work  was  commenced  in  1882.  .  .  . 
The  difficulties  and  expenses,  however,  of  the 
undertaking  had  been  greatly  under-estimated. 
The  climate  proved  exceptionally  unhealthy,  es- 
pecially when  the  soil  began  to  be  turned  up  by 
the  excavations.  Tlie  actual  cost  of  the  excava- 
tion was  much  greater  than  originally  estimated ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  excavation  required  to 
form  a  level  canal,  which  had  originally  been  es- 
timated at  100  million  cubic  yards,  was  subse- 
quently computed,  on  more  exact  data,  at  176J 
million  cubic  yards.  The  preliminary  works 
were  also  very  extensive  and  costly;  and  difH- 
culties  were  experienced,  after  a  time,  in  raising 
the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  works,  even  when 
shares  were  offered  at  a  very  great  discount. 
Eventually,  in  1887,  the  capital  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company  had  nearly  come  to  an  end; 
whilst  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  ex- 
cavation had  been  completed.  ...  At  that 
period  it  was  determined  to  expedite  the  work, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  completing  the  canal,  by 
introducing  locks,  and  thus  diminish  the  remain- 
ing amount  of  excavation  by  85  million  cubic 
yards;  though  the  estimated  cost,  even  with  this 
modification,  had  increased  from  £33,500,000  to 
£6.5,500,000.  .  .  .  The  financial  embarrassments, 
however,  of  the  company  have  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  for  completing  the 
canal ;  and  the  works  are  at  pvesent  [1891]  at  a 
standstill,  in  a  very  unfinished  "  vte." — L.  F. 
Vernon-IIarcourt,  Achievements  in  Enrjincering, 
ch.  14.—"  It  was  on  December  14,  1888,  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  stopped  payments. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  wasi  started  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  means  of  saving  the  enterprise. 
Facts  soon  came  to  light,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  justified  a  prosecution.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  shareholders  against  the  Count  de 
lesseps,  his  son,  and  the  other  Directors,  waxed 
loud.     In  addition  to  ruinous  miscalculations. 


the.sc  men  were  charged  witli  corrupt  expendi- 
ture with  a  view  to  influence  public  opinion.  .  .  . 
Tlio  gatliering  storm  finally  burst  on  November 
21  [18921,  wiien  the  interpellation  in  regard  to 
the  Canal  question  was  brought  forwanl  in  the 
Chamber.  M.  Delahaye  threw  out  suggestions 
of  corruption  against  a  large  number  of  persons, 
alleging  that  3,000,000  francs  liad  been  used  by 
tlie  company  to  bribe  150  Senators  and  Dejiuties. 
Challenged  to  give  their  names,  he  persisted  in 
merely  replying  tliat  if  tlu;  Cliamber  wanted  de- 
tails, they  must  vote  an  incpiiry.  ...  It  was 
ultimately  agreed,  by  311  to  243,  to  appoint  a 
special  Committee  of  33  Members  to  conduct  an 
investigation.  The  judicial  summonses  against 
the  accused  Directors  were  issued  the  sanu;  day, 
charging  them  with  '  the  use  of  fraudulent  de- 
vices for  creating  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
chimerical  event,  the  spending  of  sums  accruing 
from  issues  handed  to  them  for  a  fixed  purjiose, 
and  the  swindling  of  all  or  part  of  the  fortune 
of  others.'  The  case  being  called  in  the  (."ourt 
of  Appeals,  November  25,  when  all  of  the  de- 
fendants—  31.  Ferdinand  de  Le.sseps;  Charles, 
his  son;  M.  Marius  Fontanes,  Huron  Cottu,  and 
31.  Eiffel  —  were  absent,  it  was  adjourned  to 
.January  10,  1893.  ...  On  November  28,  the 
Marquis  de  la  J'crronaye,  followed  by  M.  Bris- 
son,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
rumors  regarding  the  death  of  Baron  Keinach, 
and  pressed  the  demand  of  the  Committee  that 
the  body  be  exhumed,  and  the  theory  of  suicide 
be  tested.  But  for  his  sudden  death,  the  Baron 
would  have  been  included  in  the  prosecution. 
He  was  said  to  have  received  immense  sums  for 
purposes  of  corruption ;  and  his  mysterious  and 
sudden  death  on  the  eve  of  the  prosecution 
started  the  wildest  rumors  of  suicide  and  even 
murder.  Public  opinion  demanded  that  full 
light  be  thrown  on  the  episode;  but  the  Jlinister 
of  Justice  said,  that,  as  no  formal  charges  of 
crime  had  been  laid,  the  Government  had  no 
power  to  exhume  the  body.  M.  Loubet  would 
make  no  concession  in  the  matter;  and,  when  M. 
Brisson  moved  a  resolution  of  regret  that  the 
Baron's  papers  had  not  been  sealed  at  his  death, 
petulantly  insisted  that  the  order  of  the  day 
'  pure  and  simple '  be  passed.  This  the  Chamber 
refused  to  do  by  a  vote  of  304  to  219.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  Cabinet  immediately  followed. 
...  A  few  days'  interregnum  followed  during 
wliich  M.  Brisson  and  M.  Casimir-Perier  succes- 
sively tried  in  vain  to  form  a  Cabinet.  M.  Kibot, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  finally  consented  to  try  the 
task,  an(i,  on  December  5,  the  new  3Iinistiy  was 
announced.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  Government 
regarding  the  scandal  now  changed.  ...  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  by  the  Committee, 
the  most  startling  evidence  of  corruption  was 
revealed.  It  was  discovered  that  the  principal 
Paris  papers  liad  received  large  amounts  for 
pulling  the  Canal  scheme.  31.  Thierree,  a  banker, 
a.sserted  that  Baron  Heinach  had  paid  into  his* 
bank  3,390.000  francs  in  Panama  funds,  and  had 
drawn  it  out  in  20  checks  to  bearer.  .  .  .  The 
names  of  the  recipients  included  Senator  Renault, 
Albert  Grevy,  son  of  the  late  Ex-President,  and 
some  prominent  journalists.  .  .  .  On  December 
13,  31.  Rouvier,  the  Finance  3Iinister,  resigned, 
because  his  name  had  been  connected  with  the 
scandal ;  and  he  subsequently  admitted,  that  as 
ilinister  of  Finance,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
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Hiipplcmcnt  the  mcnm-o  Secret  Service  Fund 
votwl  l)y  riirlianunt.  by  »""*'"'"ff  contrilnitionH 
from  wcullhy  friciids  of  tlit-  (JoviTnnicnt.  lu 
the  iiicimtinu',  HUlIU'ient  evidence  Imd  iiecn 
j^iitlu  red  t<»  (uiise  tiie  (Jovenmient,  on  DeeeniluT 
1«,  to  arrest  M.  Cimrlert  de  J.es.sep.s,  M.  Fontunes, 
iiii(i  .M.  .SiuiH-I.eroy,  i)ireetor9  of  tiie  ('anal  t'oni- 
panv,  on  tlie  eliaffre,  not,  a«  liefore,  of  niulad- 
ininiHtralion  of  tlie  eoinpany's  atTairH,  l)Ut  of 
corrupting  puldie  fiinclionarie.s.  Tids  was  fol- 
lowed l»y  the  adoption  of  i>roeeediugH  against 
five  SenatorH  and  live  Deputies.  .  .  .  Five  of 
the  ten  are  E.x-iMinisters.  Their  arrest  was  in 
con.se(|uenee  of 'revelations  brought  before  the 
Comnuttee  l)y  M.  Ancirieux,  an  Ex-Prefect  of 
I'oliee  in  Paris,  inii)licating  over  100  Members 
of  tlie  National  Legislature  in  dishonor,  lie 
brought  in  an  amazing  array  of  evidence  bc- 
toi<einng  tlie  di.striinition  of  1,800,000  francs  in 
brilK-s  among  his  colleagues,  llardly  any  leader's 
name  escaped  the  taint  of  suspicion." — Quartcrbj 
li'tviKtrr  of  Viirreiit  llMory,  jUuit/i,  1803.—"  The 
trial  of  the  De  Lessei)8,  father  and  son,  MM. 
Fontane,  Cottii,  and  Eiffel,  began  January  10, 
before  the  court  of  appeals.  MM.  FontJvnc  and 
EilTel  confessed,  the  latter  to  the  bribery  of 
Ilebrard,  director  of  '  Le  TemjKs.'a  newspaper, 
with  l,7."iO,000  francs.  On  February  14,  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  De  Les.seps,  carh  being  condemned  to 
spend  five  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  line  of 
51,000  francs;  3IM.  Fontane  and  Cottu,  two 
years  and  3.000  francs  each;  and  M.  Eiffel,  two 
years  and  '20,000  francs.  ...  On  March  8,  the 
trial  of  the  younger  de  Lesseps,  MM.  Fontane, 
Baihaut,  IJlondin,  and  ex-Minister  Proust,  Sen- 
ator Heral,  and  others,  on  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, began  before  the  assize  court.  ...  De 
Lesseps,  .  .  .  with  MM.  Baihaut  and  Blondin, 
was  found  gtiilty  March  21,  and  sentenced  to  one 
year  more  of  imprisonment.  M.  Blondin  received 
a  two-vear  sentence;  but  31.  Baihaut  was  con- 
denuied  to  five  years,  a  fine  of  T.'i.OOO  francs,  and 
loss  of  civil  riglits.  The  others  were  acquitted." 
— Ci/rhpeiiifl  Iteciew  of  Current  Ilid.,  v.  3,  no.  1 
(1803).  — The  first  sentence  of  M.  Charles  de  Les- 
seps was  subsequently  set  aside,  on  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  he  was  released  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1803. 

PANATHENiEA,  The  Festival  of  the. 
See  Pautiiknon  at  Atiikns. 

PANDECTS      OF      JUSTINIAN.      See 

COUIM'S  JfUIS  CiVILIS. 

PANDES.    See  Caste  System  of  India. 

PANDOURS.  See  Hcnoaky:  A.  D.  1567- 
1604. 

PANICS  OF  1837,  1857,  1873,  1893.  See 
Unitki)  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1835-1837,  1873, 
1893-1894;  and  Tauikp  Legislation  (United 
States):  A.  D.  1846-1861. 

PANIPAT,  OR  PANNIPUT,  Battles  of 
(1526, 1556.  and  1761).  See  India:  A.  D.  1390- 
1605;  and  1747-1761. 

•    PANIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  xo8).     See  Se- 
LEiTCiD/E:  B.  C.  2--i4-187. 

PANTAB,  The.    Sec  Punjab. 

PANNONIA  AND  NORICUM.  —  "The 
wide  extent  of  territory  which  is  included  be- 
tween the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  the  Save— Aus- 
tria, Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  Lower  Hun- 
gary, and  Sclavonia  — was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  In 
their  original  state  of  independence  their  fierce 


inhabitants  were  intimately  connected.  Under 
the  Itoman  government  they  were  ficquently 
united." — E.  Oil)b()n,  Ihdine  and  Fall  of  the 
liomnn  Empire,  ch.  1. — Pannonia  embraced  much 
I  lie  larger  part  of  the  territory  described  above, 
covering  the  center  and  heart  of  the  modern 
Austrollungarian  eniiiire.  It  was  8eparat«d 
from  Noricum,  lying  west  and  northwest  of  it, 
by  Mons  (.'etius.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
\  andals  in  i'annonia,  and  its  conquest  by  the 
Huns  and  Ooths,  see  Vandals:  Okioin,  &c.  ; 
Huns:  A.  1).  433-453,  and  458;  and  Gotiib: 
A.  I).  473-474. 

PANO,  The.  See  American  AnouioiNEs: 
Andesians. 

PANORMUS.— The  modern  city  of  Palermo 
was  of  very  ancient  origin,  founded  by  the 
Ph(enicians  and  i)assing  from  them  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  made  it  one  of  their  principal  naval 
stations  in  Sicily.  Its  Greek  name,  Panorma, 
signified  a  jiort  always  to  be  depended  upon. 

PANORMUS,  Battles  at  (B.  C.  254-251). 
See  PuNio  Wau,  The  Fiitsr. 

PANTANO  DE  BARGAS,  Battle  of  (1819). 
See  Coi.oM  HI  AN  States:  A.  1).  1810-1819. 

PANTHEON  AT  ROME,  The.— "At  the 
same  time  with  his  Thermic,  Agrippa  [son-in- 
law  and  friend  of  Augustu.s]  built  the  famous 
dome,  called  by  Pliny  and  Dion  Cassius,  and  in 
the  inscription  of  Severus  on  the  architrave  of 
the  building  itself,  the  Pantheon,  and  still  retain- 
ing that  name,  though  now  consecrated  as  a 
Christian  church  under  the  name  of  S.  3Iaria  ad 
Martyres  or  della  Itotonda.  This  consecration, 
together  with  the  colossal  thickness  of  the  walls, 
has  secured  the  building  against  the  attacks  of 
time,  and  the  still  more  destructive  attacks  of 
the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  The  Pan- 
theon will  always  be  reckoned  among  the  master- 
pieces of  architecture  for  solid  durability  com- 
bined with  beauty  of  interior  effect.  The 
Romans  prided  themselves  greatly  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  their  great  capital,  and 
no  other  dome  of  antiquity  could  rival  its  co- 
lossal dimensions.  .  .  .  The  inscription  assigns 
its  completion  to  the  year  A.  D.  27,  the  third 
consulship  of  Agrippa.  .  .  .  The  original  name 
I*antheon,  taken  in  connection  with  the  numer- 
ous niches  for  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  inter- 
ior, seems  to  contradict  the  idea  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  any  peculiar  deity  or  class  of  dei- 
ties. The  seven  principal  niches  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  seven  superior  deities,  and 
the  eight  tcdiculae  for  the  next  in  dignity,  while 
the  twelve  niches  in  the  upper  ring  were  occu- 
pied by  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  Olympus. 
Dion  hints  at  this  explanation  when  he  suggests 
that  the  name  was  taken  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  dome  to  the  vault  of  heaven. " —  R.  Burn, 
Rome  and  the  Campagna,  ch.  13,  pt.  2. — "The 
world  has  nothing  else  like  the  Pantheon.  .  .  . 
The  rust  and  dinginess  that  have  dimmed  the 
precious  marble  on  the  walls;  the  pavement, 
with  its  great  squares  and  rounds  of  porphyry 
and  granite,  cracked  crosswise  and  in  a  hundred 
directions,  showing  how  roughly  the  trouble- 
some ages  have  trampled  here ;  the  gray  dome 
above,  with  its  opening  to  the  sky,  as  if  heaven 
were  looking  down  into  the  interior  of  this  place 
of  worship,  left  unimpeded  for  prayers  to  ascend 
the  more  freely:  all  these  things  make  an  im- 
pression of  solemnity,  which  Saint  Peter's  itself 
I  fails  to  produce.     '  I  think,'  said  the  sculptor,  '  it 
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is  to  the  aperture  in  the  dome  —  that  grcnt  Eye, 
gazing  lu'iivi'nwiird  —  that  tlie  I'untlieon  owes 
llie  petiiliurity  of  its  effect.'" — N.  Hawthorne, 
The  Miirhle  Fmni.  rh.  50. 

PANTIBIBLON,   The   exhumed    Library 
of.    See  Liim.vKiicH,  Ancient:  Uahyloni.\  anu 

ASSVIUA. 


PANTIKAPiEUM.  See  noHi-iiours.  Thk 
City  and  Kinooom. 

PAOLI,.  and  the  Corsican  struggle.  See 
Couhica:  A.  D.  172»-17m>. 

PAOLI,  Surprise  of  Wayne  at.  See  United 
Statkh  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (.January — Dkckm- 
ber). 
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St.  Peter  and  the  Church  at  Rome.— "The 
generally  received  account  anions  Uonmn  Cath- 
olics, and  one  which  can  claim  a  long  traditional 
acceptance,  is  that  Peter  came  to  Home  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudiu.s  (that  is,  A.  D.  42),  and 
that  he  held  the  see  twcnty-tlve  years,  a  length 
of  episcopate  never  reached  again  luitil  by  Pio 
Nono,  who  exceeded  it.  .  .  .  Now  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prove  a  negative  at  all,  we  may  conclude, 
with  at  least  high  probability,  that  Peter  was 
not  at  Home  during  any  of  the  time  on  which 
the  writings  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  throw 
miich  light,  and  almost  certainly  that  during 
that  time  he  was  not  its  bishop.  We  have  an 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  full  of  salutations 
to  his  friends  there,  but  no  mention  of  their 
bishop.  Nor  is  anything  said  of  work  done  by 
Peter  in  founding  that  Church.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  implied  that  no  Apostle  had  as  yet  visited  it ; 
for  such  is  the  inference  from  the  passage  already 
cited,  in  which  Paul  expresses  Jiis  wish  to  see 
the  Roman  Christianj  in  order  that  he  might  im- 
part some  spiritual  gift  to  the  end  that  they 
might  be  established.  We  have  letters  of  Paul 
from  Rome  in  which  no  message  is  sent  from 
Peter ;  and  in  the  very  last  of  these  letters  Paul 
complains  of  being  left  alone,  and  that  only  Luke 
was  with  him.  Was  Peter  one  of  the  deserters  ? 
The  Scripture  accounts  of  Peter  place  him  in 
Juclica,  in  Antioch,  possibly  in  Corinth,  but 
finally  in  Babylon.  .  .  .  Plainly,  if  Peter  was 
ever  at  Rome,  it  was  after  the  date  of  Paul's 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Some  Protestant 
controversialists  have  asserted  that  Peter  was 
never  at  Rome ;  but  though  the  proofs  that  he 
was  there  are  not  so  strong  as  I  should  like  them 
to  be  if  I  had  any  doctrine  depending  on  it,  I 
think  the  historic  probability  is  that  he  was; 
though,  as  I  say,  at  a  late  period  of  the  history, 
and  not  long  before  his  death.  .  .  .  For  myself, 
I  am  willing,  in  the  absence  of  any  opposing  tra- 
dition, to  accept  the  current  account  that  Peter 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  We  know  with 
certainty  from  John  xxi.  that  Peter  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom somewheiL.  If  Rome,  which  early  laid 
claim  to  have  witnessed  that  martyrdom,  were 
not  the  scene  of  it,  where  then  did  it  take  place  ? 
Any  city  would  be  glad  to  claim  such  a  connexion 
with  the  name  of  the  Apostle,  and  none  but 
Rome  made  the  claim.  .  .  .  From  the  question, 
whether  Peter  ever  visited  Rome,  we  pass  now 
to  a  very  different  question .  whether  he  was  its 
bishop.  ...  We  think  it  scandalous  when  we 
read  of  bishops  a  hundred  years  ago  who  never 
went  near  their  sees.  .  .  .  But  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Roman  theory,  the  bad  example  had  been 
set  by  St.  Peter,  who  was  the  first  absentee 
bishop.  If  he  became  bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  he  appears  never  after- 
wards to  hfi^e  gone  near  his  see  until  close  upon 
his  death.     Nay,  he  never  even  wrote  a  letter  to 


his  Church  while  he  was  away ;  or  if  he  did,  they 
di<l  not  think  it  worth  preserving.  Baronius  (in 
Ann.  Iviii.  t;  51)  owns  the  force  of  the  Scripture 
reasons  for  believing  that  Peter  was  not  in  liome 
during  any  time  on  which  the  New  Testament 
.throws  light.  Ills  theory  is  that,  when  Claudius 
commanded  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome,  Pet«'r  was 
forced  to  go  away.  And  as  for  his  subsequent 
absences,  they  were  forced  on  him  by  his  duty 
as  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  having  care  of  all 
the  Churches.  .  .  .  These,  no  doubt,  are  excel- 
lent reasons  for  Peter's  not  remaining  at  Rome; 
but  why,  then,  did  he  undertakt!  d>ities  which 
he  must  have  known  he  could  not  fulfil?" — G. 
Salmon,  T/ic  IiifallUnUty  of  the  Church,  pp.  347- 
350.— The  Roman  Catholic  belief  as  to  St.  Peter's 
episcopacy,  and  the  primacy  conferred  by  it  on 
the  Roman  See,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Dollinger  as  fol- 
lows: "The  time  of  .  .  .  [St.  Peter'.s]  arrival  in 
Rome,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  his  epis- 
copacy in  that  city,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
many  various  opinions  amongst  the  learned  of 
ancient  and  modern  times ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  statements 
of  ancient  writers,  unless  we  su])pose  that  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  resided  at  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  imperial  capital.  According  to  St. 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  Orosius,  his  first  arrival 
in  Rome  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (A.  D.  42);  but  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
decree  of  the  emperor,  banishing  all  Jews  from 
the  city,  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  From  Jerusa- 
lem he  undertook  a  journey  through  Asia  Elinor, 
and  founded,  or  at  least,  visited,  the  Churches  of 
Pontus,  Gallacia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bythinia.  To 
these  Churches  he  afterwards  addressed  his  epistle 
from  Rome.  His  second  journey  to  Rome  was 
in  the  reign  of  Nero;  and  it  is  of  this  journey 
that  Dionysius,  of  Corinth,  and  Lactantius,  write. 
There,  with  the  blessed  Paul,  he  suffered,  in  the 
year  67,  the  death  of  a  martyr.  We  may  now 
ascertain  that  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  as- 
signed by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  to  the  epis- 
copacy of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  is  not  a  fiction  of 
their  imaginations ;  for  from  the  second  year  of 
Claudius,  in  which  the  apostle  founded  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  there 
intervene  exactly  tweniy-flve  years.  That  he 
remained  during  the  whole  of  this  period  in 
Rome,  no  one  has  pretended.  .  .  .  Our  Lord 
conferred  upon  his  apostle,  Peter,  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church.  After  he  had  required 
and  obtained  from  him  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith,  he  declared  him  to  be  the  rock,  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  would  build  his  Church; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  that  he  would 
give  to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
...  In  the  enumeration  of  the  apostles,  fre- 
quently repeated  by  the  Evangelists,  we  find 
that  Peter  is  always  the  first  named: — he  is 
sometimes  named  alone,   when  the  others  are 
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mcntinniMl  In  ffprnTal.      After  the  ascension  of 

<»iir  Lord,  it  Ih  lie  who  dinilH  niiil  jfoverns:  lie 

l«'ml,H  till-  iww'inliiy  in  wlii(  li  ii  succcHHor  to  tlie 

uposllo  wild  liiiil  'pnviiricuti'ii,  is  cliow-'ii:  iifUT 

tllC  (icWTht   of  till-    Holy   (SilOHt,    III'  H|H'liltH   tifHt    to 

tlic  iM'opic,  iiiiil  iiiiiioiiii(<'»  to  tliLin  .IfHiiH  CliriHt: 
111'  iK'rfonim  llii'  Ilrst  iiiirarii'.  and,  in  tlii'  iiami; 
of  liiK  lirillircii,  addnsscrt  liie  Hynt'ilriuni:  lie 
piiniHiii'H  the  criiiii'  of  Ananias:  lie  opens  the 
Kales  of  tile  Cliiirt  li  to  llie  (Jenliles,  and  presides 
at  till' tlrst  eouneil  at  .FiTusiileni.  .  .  .  The  more 
tlie  Cliiireh  was  extended,  and  iHie  more  its  eoii- 
Htitution  was  formed,  the  more  neeessary  did  tiie 
power  with  wiiich  Peter  had  lieea  invested  l)e- 
come, —  the  more  evident  was  tlie  need  of  a  liead 
whieli  united  the  inemhent  in  one  biMly,  of  n 
point  and  eenire  of  unity.  .  .  .  Sunession  liy 
onlinalion  wa«  the  nuans,  bv  which  from  the 
lie^'iiiniiiK  tlie  power  lefi  by  Christ  in  his  ('liureli 
was  eonlinued;  thus  tlie  jiower  of  the  ajiostles 
descended  to  \hv  bisliojis,  their  successors,  and 
thus  as  I'eterdied  bisliojiof  theCliurcliof  Home, 
where  he  waled  his  doctrine  with  his  blood,  the 
jirimaey  which  he  had  received  would  be  con- 
tinued in  him  by  whom  he  was  there  succeeiled. 
It  was  not  without  a  particular  interposition  of 
Providence  that  this  pre-eminence  was  granted 
to  the  city  of  Home,  and  that  it  became  tlie  de- 
pository of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  This  city, 
which  rose  in  tlie  midway  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  by  its  position,  by  its  proximity  to  the 
sea,  by  its  dignity,  as  capital  of  the  Koinan  em- 
pire, being  ojienOn  all  sides  to  communication 
even  witli  the  most  distant  nations,  was  evidently 
more  than  any  other  adapted  to  become  the  centre 
of  the  universal  Cliurch.  .  .  .  'lliere  are  not 
wanting,  in  tlie  tirst  three  centuries,  testimonies 
and  facts,  some  of  wliicli  directly  attest,  and 
others  presujipose,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  of  its  bisliops." — J.  ,1.  I,  DiMlinger, 
Jlintori/  of  the  Church,  jHriinJ  1,  ch.  1,  m-ct.  4,  unil 
ch.  :?,  'xir).  4  (r.  1). 

Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See :  Grounds  of 
the  Claim. — The  historical  ground  of  the  claim 
to  supremacy  over  tlie  Christian  Cliurch  asserleil 
on  lu'half  of  the  Honian  See  is  stated  by  Cardi- 
nal Giblions  as  follows:     "I  shall  endeavor  to 
show,   from  incontestable    historical    evidence, 
that  the  Popes  have  always,  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  continued  to  exercise  supreme  ju- 
risdiction, not  only  iu  the  Western  church,  till 
the  Heformatiim,  liut  also  throughout  the  East- 
ern church,  till   the  great  schism  of  the  ninth 
century.     1.  Talie  the  (piestion  of  appeals.     An 
appeal  is  never  made  from  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  nor  even  from  one  court  to  anotlier 
of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.     AVe  do  not  appeal 
from  Wa.sliington  to  liiclimond,  but  from  liich- 
moiid  to  Wasiiington.     Now  if  we  find  the  See 
of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
entertaining  and  deciding  ca.ses  of  appeal  from 
the  (Oriental  churches;  if  we  tind  that  her  decis- 
ion was  liual  and  irrevocable,  we  niufst  conclude 
that    the    supremacy    of    Rome    over    all    the 
churches  is  an  undeniable  fact.     Let  me  give 
you  a  few  illustrations:    To  begin  with  Pope 
St.  Clement,  who  was  the  third  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  who  is  laudably  mentioned  by  St. 
-  Paul  m  one  of  his  Epistles.     Some  dis.sension 
and  scandal  having  occurred  in  the  church  of 
Corinth,  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Pope  Clement.     I le  at  once  exercises  his  supreme 
authority  by  writing  letters  of  remonstrance  and 


admonition  to  the  Corinthians,  And  ro  great 
was  the  reverence  entertained  for  these  Kpistlefl, 
by  the  faithful  of  Corinth,  that  for  a  century 
later  it  was  customary  to  have  them  publicly 
read  in  their  churches.  Why  iHd  the  Corinth- 
ians appeal  to  Rome  far  away  in  the  West,  anil 
not  to  Kphi'sus  so  near  home  in  the  East,  where 
the  Apostle  Ht.  John  still  lived?  Evidently  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  of  Ephesus  was  focal, 
while  that  of  Rome  was  universal.  About  the 
year  11)0,  the  <pic,<tion  regarding  the  proper  day 
ioT  celebrating  Easter  was  agitated  in  the  East, 
and  referred  to  Pope  Ht.  Victor  L  The  Kastern 
church  generally  celebrated  Kaster  on  the  day 
on  which  the  .lews  kept  the  Passover;  while  in 
the  West  it  was  observed  then,  as  it  is  now,  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  St.  Victor  directs  tlio  Eastern 
churches,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  conform 
to  the  jiractice  of  the  West,  and  his  instructions 
are  universally  followed.  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
iiome,  about  the  miihlle  of  the  third  century, 
having  heard  that  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
erred  on  some  points  of  faitli,  demands  an  ex- 
planation of  the  suspected  I'relate,  who,  in 
obedience  to  his  superior,  j)roiiiptly  vindicates 
his  own  orthodoxy.  St.  Athanasius,  tlie  great 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  appeals  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  Pope  Julius  L,  from  an  unjust  de- 
cision rendered  against  him  by  the  Oriental 
bishops;  and  the  Pope  reverses  the  sentence  of 
the  Eastern  council.  St.  Basil,  Archbishop  of 
Ca'sarea,  in  the  same  century,  has  recourse,  iu 
his  atllictions,  to  the  protection  of  Pope  Damasus. 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  Patriareli  of  Constanti- 
nople, appeals  in  the  beginning  of  the  tlftli  cen- 
tury, to  Pope  Innocent  L,  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  inflicted  on  him  by  several  Eastern 
Prelates,  and  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  of  Con- 
stantinople. St.  Cyril  appeals  to  Pope  Celestine 
against  Nestorius ;  Nestori  us  also  appeals  to  the 
same  PontilT,  who  takes  the  side  of  Cvril.  Theo<l- 
oret,  the  illustrious  historian  ancl  Bishop  of 
Cyrrhus,  is  condemned  by  the  pseudo-council  of 
Epliesus  in  449,  and  appeals  to  Pojie  Leo.  .  .  . 
John,  Abbot  of  Constantinople,  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Patriarch  of  that  city  to  Pope 
St.  Gregory  L,  who  reverses  the  sentence  of  the 
Patriarch.  In  859,  Photius  addressed  a  letter  to 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  asking  the  Pontiff  to  confirm 
his  election  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
In  consequence  of  the  Pope's  conscientious  re- 
fusal, Pliotius  broke  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  became  the  author  of  the 
Greek  schism.  Here  are  a  few  examples  taken  at 
random  from  Church  History.  We  see  Prelates 
most  eminent  for  their  sanctity  and  learning, 
occupying  the  highest  position  in  the  Eastern 
church,  and  consequently  far  removed  from  the 
local  influences  of  Rome,  appealing  in  every 
period  of  the  early  church,  from  the  decisions  of 
their  own  Bishops  and  their  Councils  to  the 
supreme  arbitration  of  the  Holy  See.  If  this 
does  not  constitute  superior  jurisdiction,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  what  superior  authority  means. 
2.  Christians  of  every  denomination  admit  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  live  cen- 
turies of  the  Church.  No  one  has  ever  called  in 
question  the  faith  of  such  men  as  Basil,  Chrys- 
ostom, Cyprian,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  Leo.  .  .  .  Now  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
with  one  voice,  pay  homage  to  the  Bishops  of 
Rome   as   their  superiors.  ...  3.   Ecumenical 
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Councils  afford  another  eloquent  vindication  of 
Pupal  supremacy.  An  Ecunicnlcal  or  General 
Council  is  an  a88<!ml)laKe  of  Prelates  representing 
the  whole  Catholic  C^hurch.  ...  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  nineteen  Ecumenical  Councils  have  l>een 
convened,  including  the  Coiuicil  of  the  Vatican. 

.  .  The  llrst  General  (.'ouncil  was  held  in 
Nlcica,  in  iWr);  the  second,  in  Constantinople,  in 
3MI;  the  third,  in  Ephesus,  in  481;  the  fourth, 
in  Chalcedon,  in  451 ;  the  tlfth,  in  Constantino 
pie,  in  553;  the  sixth,  in  the  same  city,  in  680; 
the  seventh,  in  Nica-a,  in  787 ;  and  the  eighth,  in 
Constantinople,  in  869.  The  Bishops  of  Home 
convoked  these  assemblages,  or  at  least  consented 
to  their  convocation;  they  presided  by  their 
legates  over  all  of  them,  except  the  llrst  and 
second  councils  of  Constantinople,  and  they  con- 
firmed all  these  eight  by  their  authority.  Ik- 
fore  becoming  a  law,  the  acts  of  the  Councils 
required  the  Pope's  signature.  4.  I  shall  refer 
to  one  more  historical  point  in  support  of  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  every  nation  hith- 
erto converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
since  the  dayti  of  the  Apostles,  has  received  tlic 
light  of  faith  from  ndssionaries  who  were  either 
especially  commissioned  by  the  See  of  Home,  or 
sent  by  Bishops  in  open  communion  with  that 
See.  This  historical  fact  admits  of  no  exception. 
Let  me  particularize:  Ireland's  Apostle  is  St. 
Patrick.  Who  commissioned  himV  Pope  St. 
Celostine,  in  the  fifth  century,  St.  Palladius  is 
the  Apostle  of  Scotland.  Who  sent  him  ?  The 
same  Pontiff,  Celestine.  The  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
ceived the  faitli  from  St.  Augustine,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  as  all  historians  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  testify.  Who  empowered  Augustine  to 
preacli?  Pope  Gregory  I.,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  St.  Remigius  established  the 
faith  in  France,  at  tlie  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  was  in  active  communion  with  the  See  of 
Peter.  Flanders  received  the  Gospel  in  the  sev- 
enth century  from  St.  Eligius,  who  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
Germany  and  Bavaria  venerate  as  their  Apostle 
St.  Boniface,  who  is  popularly  known  in  his  na- 
tive England  by  his  baptismal  name  of  Winfrid. 
He  was  commissioned  by  Pope  Gregory  II. ,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  by  the  same  Pontiff.  In  tlie 
ninth  century,  two  saintly  brothers,  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius, evangelized  Russia,  Sclavonia,  and  Mo- 
ravia, and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe.  They 
recognized  the  supreme  authority  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las I. ,  and  of  his  successors,  Adrian  II.  and  John 
VIII.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Norway  was  con- 
verted by  missionaries  introduced  from  England 
by  the  Norwegian  King  St.  Olave.  The  conver- 
sion of  Sweden  was  consummated  in  the  same  cen- 
tury by  the  British  Apostles  Saints  Ulf  rid  and  Es- 
kill.  Both  of  these  nations  immediately  after  their 
conversion  commenced  to  pay  Rome-scot,  or  a 
small  annwil  tribute  to  the  Holy  See, —  a  clear 
evitlence  that  they  were  in  communion  with  the 
Chair  of  Peter.  All  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
having  been  converted  before  the  Reformation, 
received  likewise  the  light  of  faith  from  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  because  Europe  then  recog- 
nized only  one  Christian  Chief .  "—James,  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  T?U)  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  ch.  10. 

Also  ln:  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  vin- 
dicated. 
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Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See :  Grounda  of 
the  Denial.— "The  first  do<  ument  l)y  whhli  the 
partisans  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  justify  them- 
selves, is  the  letter  written  Ity  St.  Clement  in  the 
nanuf  of  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  They  assert,  tiat  it  was  written  by- 
virtue  of  a  superior  authority  attached  to  his 
title  of  Bishoi)  of  Rome.  Now,  it  is  unijuestion- 
able,  1st.  That  St.  Clement  was  not  Bishop  of 
Rome  whin  he  wrote  i.o  the  Corinthians.  3d. 
That  in  this  nuitter  he  did  not  act  of  his  own 
authority,  but  in  tlie  name  of  the  Church  at 
Rome,  and  from  motives  of  charity.  Tlie  letter 
signetl  by  St.  Clement  was  written  A.  I).  69,  im- 
mediately after  the  persecution  by  Nero,  which 
t(M)k  place  between  the  years  64  and  68,  as  all 
learned  men  agree.  ...  It  may  be  seen  from  the 
letter  itself  tliat  it  was  written  after  a  persecu- 
tion; if  it  be  ])r(!tcn(ied  that  this  persecution  was 
that  of  Domitian,  then  the  letter  must  be  dated 
in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century,  since  it  was 
chlefiy  in  the  years  95  and  06  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  Domitian  took  place.  Now,  it  is  easy  to 
sec  from  the  letter  itself,  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore that  time,  for  it  speaks  of  tlie  Jewish  sacri- 
fices as  still  existing  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  with  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  Titus  A.  D.  70.  Hence,  the  letter 
must  have  been  written  before  that  year.  Be- 
sides, the  letter  was  written  after  some  persecu- 
tion, in  which  had  suffered,  at  Rome,  some  very 
illustrious  martyrs.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  persecution  of  Domitian.  The  perse- 
cution of  Nero  lasted  from  the  year  64  to  the 
year  68.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  could  only  have  been  written  in  the 
year  69,  that  fs  to  say,  twenty-four  years  before 
Clement  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  presence  of 
this  simple  calculation  what  becomes  of  the  stress 
laid  by  the  partisans  of  Papal  sovereignty,  upon 
the  importance  of  this  document  as  emanating 
from  Pope  St.  Clement  ?  Even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  letter  of  St.  Clement  was  written 
during  his  episcopate,  this  would  prove  nothing, 
because  this  letter  was  not  written  by  him  by 
virtue  of  a  superior  and  personal  authority 
possessed  by  him,  but  from  mere  charity,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Let  us  hear 
Eusebius  upon  this  subject:  'Of  this  Clement 
there  is  one  epistle  extant,  acknowledged  as 
genuine,  .  .  .  which  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  at  the  time 
when  there  was  a  dissension  in  the  latter. '  .  .  . 
He  could  not  say  mere  explicitly,  that  Clement 
did  not  in  this  matter  act  of  his  own  authority, 
by  virtue  ot  any  power  he  individually  possessed. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  itself  gives  a  suspicion  of 
such  authority.  It  thus  commences :  '  The 
Church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome,  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at  Corinth. '  .  .  .  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  St.  Clement  draughted 
this  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  From  tlic  first 
centuries  it  lias  been  considered  as  his  work.  It 
was  not  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  as  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles,  that  he  wrote  it.  .  .  .  In  the  second 
century  the  question  concerning  Easter  was  agi- 
tated with  much  warmth.  Many  Oriental 
Churches  wished  to  follow  the  Judaical  traditions, 
preserved  by  several  Apostles  in  the  celebration 
of  that  feast,  and  to  hold  it  upon  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  March  moon ;  other  Eastern  Churches, 
in  agreement  with  the  Western  Churches  ac- 
cording to  an  equally  Aposlulic  tradition,  cele- 
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brftted  the  festival  of  Easter  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  fourteenth  day  of  the  March  moon.  The 
(lUCHtion  in  itself  considered  was  of  no  great  im- 
portance; and  yet  it  was  generally  thought  that 
all  the  Churches  should  celt'l)rute  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  great  Christian  festival,  and  that 
some  should  not  be  rejoicing  over  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  while  others  were  contem- 
plating the  mysteries  of  liis  death.  IIow  was  the 
question  settled  ?  Did  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in- 
terpose his  authority  and  overrule  the  discussion, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  enjoyed  a 
supreme  autliority  ?  Let  us  take  the  evidence  of 
History.  The  question  having  been  agitated, 
'  there  were  synods  and  convocations  of  the 
Bishops  on  this  question,'  says  Eusebius,  'and 
all  unanimously  drew  up  an  ecclesiastical  decree, 
which  they  communicated  to  all  the  Churches  in 
all  places.  .  .  .  There  is  an  epistle  e.xtant  even 
now  of  those  who  were  assembled  at  the  time ; 
among  whom  presided  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  the 
Church  in  Cesarea  and  Narcissus,  Bishop  of 
Jerusiilem.  There  is  another  epistle'  (of  the 
Roman  Synod)  '  extant  on  the  same  question, 
bearing  the  name  of  Victor.  An  epistle  also  of 
the  Bishops  in  Pontus,  among  whom  Palmas,  as 
the  most  ancient,  presided ;  also  of  the  Churches 
of  Gaul  over  whom  Irenseus  presided.  More- 
over, one  from  those  in  Osrhoene,  and  the  cities 
there.  And  a  particular  epistle  from  Bacchyllus, 
Bishop  of  the  Corinthians;  and  epistles  of  many 
others  who.  advancing  one  and  the  same  doctrine, 
also  passed  the  same  vote.'  It  is  evident  that 
Eusebius  speaks  of  the  letter  of  the  Roman 
synod  in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  others;  he 
da  8  not  attribute  it  to  Bishop  Victor,  but  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Roman  Clergy;  and  lastly,  he 
only  mentions  ifc  in  the  second  place  after  that  of 
the  Bishops  of  Palestine.  Here  is  a  point  irre- 
fragably  established ;  it  is  tliat  in  the  matter  of 
Easter,  the  Church  of  Rome  discussed  and  judged 
the  question  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  other 
churches,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  only 
signed  tlie  letter  in  the  name  of  the  synod  which 
represented  that  Church." — Abbe  Guettee,  T7ic 
Popart/,  pp.  53-58. — "At  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nica>a  it  was  clear  that  the  metropolitans  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  held  a  superior 
rank  among  tlieir  brethren,  and  had  a  kind  of 
ill-defined  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of 
several  metropolitans.  The  fathers  of  Nicsea 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  privileges  of  these 
sees  were  regulated  by  customs  already  regarded 
as  primitive,  and  these  customs  they  contirmcd. 
.  .  .  The  empire  was  afterwards  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  government  into  four  Prefec- 
tures. .  .  .  The  crganization  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowed in  its  main  lines  that  of  the  empire.  It 
also  had  its  dioceses  and  provinces,  coinciding 
for  the  most  part  with  the  similarly  named  polit- 
ical divisions.  Not  only  did  the  same  circum- 
stances which  marked  out  a  city  for  political 
preeminence  also  indicate  it  as  a  fit  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  rule,  but  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple with  the  Chu.-ch  that  the  ecclesiastical 
should  follow  the  civil  division.  *  the  head 
o'  a  diocese  was  a  patriarch,  at  the  head  of  a 
province  was  a  metropolitan ;  the  territory  of  a 
simple  bishop  was  a  parish.  .  .  .  The  see  of 
Constantinople  .  .  became  the  oriental  coun- 
terpart of  t'lat  of  Rome.  .  .  .  But  the  patri- 
archal system  of  government,  like  every  other, 
suffered  from  the  shocks  of  time.     The  patriarch 


3f  Antioch  had,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most 
extensive  territory,  for  he  claimed  i  uthority  not 
only  over  the  civil  diocese  of  the  East,  but  over 
the  Churches  in  Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  In- 
dia, which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
But  this  lar(.je  organization  was  but  loosely  knit, 
and  constantly  tended  to  dissolution.  .  .  .  After 
the  conquests  of  Caliph  Omar  the  great  see  of 
Antioch  sank  into  insignificance.  The  region 
subject  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  Antioch,  but  it  was  better 
compacted.  Here  too  however  the  Monophy  ite 
tumult  so  shook  its  organization  that  it  was  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  It  also  fell  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Saracens  —  a  fate  which  had  already 
befallen  Jerusalem.  In  the  whole  East  there  re- 
mained only  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a 
condition  to  exerci.se  actual  authority.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  Ruflnus's  version  of  the  sixth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nicrea,  the  Bishop  of  Ronje  hud 
entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  the  subnrbicarian 
churches  [probably  including  Lower  Italy  and 
most  of  Central  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica].  .  .  .  But  many  causes  tended  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Roman  patriarch 
beyond  these  modest  limits.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  depended  largely  for  his  authority 
on  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  his  spiritual 
realm  was  agitated  by  the  constant  intrigues  of 
opposing  parties.  His  brother  of  Rome  enjoyed 
gt.-Lr<i11y  more  freedom  'a  matters  spiritual,  and 
the  diocese  over  which  he  presided,  keeping 
aloof  for  the  most  part  from  controversies  on 
points  of  dogma,  was  therefore  comparatively 
calm  and  united.  Even  the  Orientals  were  im- 
pressed by  the  majesty  of  old  Rome,  and  gave 
great  honour  to  its  bishop.  In  the  West,  the 
highest  respect  was  paid  to  those  sees  which 
claimed  an  Apostle  as  founder,  and  among  these 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  naturally 
took  the  highest  place.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  one 
apostolic  see  of  Western  Europe,  and  as  such  re- 
ceived a  unique  regard.  .  .  .  Doubtful  questions 
about  apostolic  doctrine  and  custom  were  ad- 
dressed certainly  to  other  distinguished  bishops, 
as  Athanasius  and  Basil,  but  they  came  more 
readily  and  more  constantly  to  Rome,  as  already 
the  last  appeal  in  many  civil  matters.  We  must 
not  suppose  however  that  the  Churches  of  the 
East  were  ready  to  accept  the  swa;,'  of  Rome, 
however  thev  might  respect  the  great  city  of  the 
West.  .  .  .  The  authority  of  the  Roman  see  in- 
creased from  causes  which  are  sufflcicntly  obvious 
to  historical  enquirers.  But  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  bishops  were  far  too  wise  to  tolerate  the 
supposition  that  their  power  depended  on  earthly 
sanctions.  Tliey  contended  steadfastly  that  they 
were  the  heads  of  the  Church  on  earth,  because 
they  were  the  successors  of  him  to  whom  the 
Lord  h-id  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  St.  Peter.  And  they  also  contended  that 
Rome  was,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  the 
mother-church  of  the  whole  West.  Innocent  I. 
claims  that  no  Church  had  ever  been  founded  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands,  except  by  men  who  had  received 
their  commission  from  St.  Peter  or  his  successors. 
At  the  same  time,  they  admitted  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  see  were  not  wholly  derived  immedi- 
ately from  its  founder,  but  were  conferred  by 
past  generations  out  of  respect  for  St.  Peter's  see. 
But  the  bishop  who  most  clearly  and  cmpbati- 
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cally  asserted  the  claims  of  the  Roman  see  to  pre- 
eminence over  tlie  whole  Church  on  earth  was  no 
doubt  Leo  I.,  a  great  man  who  filled  a  most 
critical  position  with  extraordinary  firmness  and 
ability.  Almost  every  argument  by  which  in 
later  times  the  authority  of  the  see  of  St.  Peter 
was  supported  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Leo. 
.  .  .  The  Empire  of  the  West  never  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
bishop;  and  when  it  fell,  the  Church  became  the 
hiir  of  the  empire.  In  the  general  crash,  the 
Latin  Christians  found  themselves  compelled  to 
drop  their  smaller  differences,  and  rally  round 
the  strongest  representative  of  the  old  order.  The 
Teutons,  who  shook  to  pieces  the  imperial  sys- 
tem, brought  into  greater  prominence  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  all  that  was  Catholic  and  Latin  in 
the  empire,  and  so  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  ...  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  the  views  of  the  Roman  bishops  as 
to  the  authority  of  Rome  were  universally  ac- 
cepted even  in  the  West.  Many  Churches  had 
grown  up  independently  of  Rome  and  were 
abundantly  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their 
own  past.  .  .  .  And  in  the  African  Church  tlie 
reluctance  to  submit  to  Roman  dictation  which 
had  showed  itself  in  Cyprian's  time  was  main- 
tained for  many  generations.  ...  In  Gaul  too 
there  was  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter."— S.  Cheetham,  Hist,  of 
the  Christian  Chxirch  during  the  First  Six  Cen- 
turies, pp.  181-195. — "A  colossal  city  makes  a 
colossal  bishop,  and  this  principle  reached  its 
maximum  embodiment  in  Rome.  The  greatest 
City  of  the  World  made  the  greatest  Bishop  of 
the  World.  Even  when  the  Empire  was  heathen 
the  City  lifted  the  Bishop  so  high  that  he  drew 
to  himself  the  unwelcome  attention  of  the  secular 
power,  and  in  succession,  in  consequence,  as  in 
no  other  see,  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
martyrs.  When  the  Empire  became  Christian, 
Rome's  place  was  recognized  as  first,  and  the 
principle  on  which  that  primacy  rested  was 
clearly  and  accurately  defined  when  the  Second 
General  Council,  acting  on  this  principle,  as- 
signed to  the  new  seat  of  empire,  Constantinople, 
the  second  place;  it  was  the  principle,  namely, 
of  honor,  based  upon  material  greatness.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  the  primacy,  as  distinguished 
from  the  supremacy  growing  out  of  Petrine 
claims  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  Gallicanism  in 
contrast  to  Ultramontanism,  and  was  crushed 
out  even  in  the  Roman  communion  not  twenty 
years  ago.  "—Rt.  Rev.  G.  P.  Seymour,  The  Church 
of  Home  in  her  relation  to  Christian  Unity  {"Hist, 
and  Teachings  of  the  Early  Church,"  lect.  5). 

Also  in:  H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  eh.  7, 
pt.  1. 

Origin  of  the  Papal  title.— " 'Papa,'  that 
strange  and  universal  mixture  of  familiar  endear- 
ment and  of  reverential  awe,  extended  in  a  general 
sense  to  all  Greek  Presbyters  and  all  Latin  Bish- 
ops, was  tlie  special  address  which,  long  before 
the  names  of  patriarch  or  archbishop,  was  given 
to  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  .  .  .  He 
was  the  Pope.  The  Pope  of  Rome  was  a  phrase 
which  had  not  yet  [at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaja,  A.  D.  325]  emerged  in 
history.  But  Pope  of  Alexandria  was  a  well- 
known  dignity.  .  .  .  This  peculiar  Alexandrian 
application  oi  a  name,  in  itself  expressing  simple 
affection,  is  thus  explained :  —  Down  to  Heraclas 
(A.  D.  230),  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  the 


sole  Egyptian  Bishop,  was  called  '  Abba '  (father), 
and  his  clergy  'elders.'  From  his  time  Ihore 
bishops  were  created,  who  then  received  the 
name  of  'Abba,' and  consequently  the  name  of 
'Papa'  ('al)-aba,'  pater  patrum— grandfather) 
was  appropriated  to  the  primate.  The  Roman 
account  (inconsistent  Avith  facts)  is  that  the  name 
was  first  given  to  Cyril,  as  representing  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
(Suicer,  in  voce).  The  name  was  fixed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  7th  century." — A.  P. 
Stanley,  Leeta.  on  tfie  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
lect.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  tlie  Christ. 
Church,  bk.  2,  ch.  2,  sect.  7. — J.  Alzog,  Manual 
of  Universal  Ch.  Hist.,  sect.  130. — See  Christi- 
anity: A.  D.  312-337. 

A.  D.  42-461.— The  early  Bishops  of  Rome, 
to  Leo  the  Great. — The  following  is  the  succes- 
sion of  the  popes,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  during  the  first  four  hundred  and 
twenty  years:  "Peter,  to  the  year  of  Christ  67; 
Linus,  Anencletus,  Clement;  (to  77?)  Evaristus, 
Alexander,  Xystus,  Telesphorus,  Hyginus,  to 
142;  Pius,  to  157;  Anicetus,  to  168;  Soter,  to 
177;  Eleutherius,  to  193;  Victor,  to  202;  Zephy- 
rinus,  to  219;  Callistus,  to  223;  Urban,  to  230; 
Pontianus,  to  235;  Anterus,  to  236;  Fabian,  to 
250 ;  Cornelius,  from  251  to  252 ;  Lucius,  to  253 ; 
Stephan,  to  257;  Xystus  II,  to  258;  Dionysius, 
from  259  to  269;  Felix,  to  274;  Eutychianus,  to 
283;  Caius,  to  296;  Marcellinus,  to  304;  Marcel- 
lus,  after  a  vacancy  of  four  years,  from  308  to 
310;  Eusebius,  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  26th 
of  September,  310;  Melchiades,  from  311  to  314; 
Silvester,  from  314  to  335.  .  .  .  Mark  was  chosen 
on  the  18th  of  January  336,  and  died  on  the  7th 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  Julius  I,  from 
337  to  352,  the  steadfast  defender  of  St.  Athana- 
sius.  .  .  .  The  less  steadfast  Liberius,  from  352 
to  306,  purchased,  in  358,  his  return  from  exile 
by  an  ill-placed  condescension  to  the  demands  of 
the  Arians.  He,  however,  soon  redeemed  the 
honour  which  he  had  forfeited  by  this  step,  by 
his  condemnation  of  the  council  of  Rimini,  for 
which  act  he  was  again  driven  from  his  Church. 
During  his  banishment,  the  Roman  clergy  were 
compelled  to  elect  the  deacon  Felix  in  hie  place, 
or  probably  only  as  administrator  of  the  Roman 
Church.  When  Liberius  returned  to  Rome, 
Felix  fled  from  the  city,  and  died  in  the  country, 
in  365.  Damasus,  from  366  to  384,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  had,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  to  assert  his  rights  against  a  rival 
named  Ursicinus,  who  obtained  consecration 
from  some  bishops  a  few  days  after  the  election 
of  Damasus.  The  faction  of  Ursicinus  was  the 
cause  of  much  bloodshed.  .  .  .  Siricius,  from 
385  to  389,  was,  although  Ursicinus  again  en- 
deavoured to  intrude  himself,  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people.  .  .  .  Anasta- 
sius,  from  398  to  402;  a  pontiff,  highly  extolled 
by  his  successor,  and  by  St.  Jerome,  of  whom 
the  latter  says,  that  he  was  taken  early  from  this 
earth,  because  Rome  was  not  longer  worthy  of 
him,  and  t'lat  he  might  not  survive  the  desolation 
of  the  city  by  Alaric.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  I,  from  402  to  417.  .  .  .  During  the 
possession  of  Rome  by  Alaric  [see  Rome  :  A.  D. 
408-410],  Innocent  went  to  Ravenna,  to  suppli- 
cate the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Goths.  The  pontificate 
of  his  successor,  the  Greek  Zosimus,  was  only  of 
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twenty  one  months,     i  tion  of  Boniface, 

froni  41H  lo  42i,  -.vas  ilisiu..-.«.  by  tlic  violence 
of  the  nrchcieaeon  Etilaliiis,  who  had  attaclied  a 
small  party  to  liis  interests.  .  .  .  lie  was  fol- 
lowed liv  ('destine  I,  from  422  to  432.  the  com- 
batant o'f  Nestorianism  and  of  .Semipelagianism. 
To  Sixtus  III,  from  4;i2  to  440,  the  metropoli- 
tans, Ilelladiiis  of  Tarsus,  and  Eutherius  of 
Tvana,  appealed,  when  they  were  threatened 
w"ith  dep  .sition  at  the  peace  between  St.  Cyril 
and  John  of  Antioch.  Leo  the  Great,  from  440 
to  401,  is  the  lirst  pope  of  whom  we  pcssess  a 
collection  of  writings;  they  consist  of  96  dis- 
courses on  festivals,  and  141  epistles.  By  his 
high  and  w  ell-merited  authority,  he  saved  Home, 
in  4.')2,  from  the  devastation  of  the  Huns;  and 
induced  Attila,  named  'the  scourge  of  G(m1,' to 
desist  from  his  invasion  of  Italy  [see  IIunh: 
A.  1).  4.')2].  Again,  when,  in  457  [455],  the 
Vandal  king  Geiserich  entered  Rome  [see  Rcme: 
A.  1).  4.')5],  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the 
elociuent  persuasions  of  their  holy  bishop  for  the 
preservation,  at  least,  of  their  lives. " — J.  J.  I.  Diil- 
linger,  7/w<.  of  the  Ctntrch,  v.  2,  pp.  2i;}-215.— 
"  For  many  centuries  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
been  comparatively  obscure  persons;  indeed, 
Leo  was  the  first  really  great  man  who  occupied 
the  see,  but  he  occupied  it  under  circumstances 
which  tended  without  exception  to  put  power  in 
his  hand.  .  .  .  Circumstances  were  thrusting 
greatness  upon  the  see  of  St.  Peter;  the  glory  of 
the  Empire  was  passing  into  her  hands,  the  dis- 
tracted Chunrhes  of  Spain  and  Africa,  harassed 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  barbarian  hordes  and 
wearied  with  heresies,  were  in  no  position  to  assert 
independence  in  any  matter,  and  were  only  too 
glad  to  look  to  any  centre  whence  a  measure  of 
organization  and  of  strength  seemed  to  radiate; 
and  the  popes  had  not  been  slow  in  rising  to 
welcome  and  promote  the  greatness  with  which 
the  current  and  tendency  of  the  age  was  invest- 
ing them.  Their  rule  seema  to  have  been,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  make  the  largest  claim, 
and  enforce  as  mucli  of  it  as  they  could,  but  the 
theory  of  papal  power  was  still  indeterminate, 
vague,  unlixed.  She  was  Patriarch  of  the  West 
—  wiiat  rights  did  that  give  her?  .  .  .  Was  her 
claim  .  .  .  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  merely,  or  did 
she  hold  herself  forth  as  a  doctrinal  authority  in 
a  sense  in  which  other  bishops  were  not?  In  this 
respect,  again,  the  claim  into  which  Leo  entered 
was  indefinite  and  unformulated.  .  .  .  The  Im- 
perial instincts  of  old  Rome  are  dominant  in 
him,  all  that  sense  of  discipline,  order,  govern- 
ment—all the  hatri'd  of  uniformity,  individual- 
ity, eccentricity.  These  are  the  elements  which 
make  up  Leo's  mind.  He  is  al)ove  all  things  a 
governor  and  an  administrator.  He  has  got  a 
law  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  supreme  canon 
of  dogmatic  truth,  and  these  are  his  instruments 
to  subdue  the  troubled  world.  .  .  .  The  rule 
whicii  governed  Leo's  conduct  as  pope  was  a 
very  simple  one,  it  was  to  take  every  opportunity 
which  offered  it.self  for  asserting  and  enforcing 
the  authority  of  his  see:  he  was  not  troubled 
with  historical  or  scriptural  doubts  or  scruples 
which  might  cast  a  shadow  of  indecision,  '  the 
pale  cast  of  thought."  on  his  resolutions  and 
actions.  To  him  the  papal  authority  had  come 
down  as  the  great  inheritiince  of  his  position;  it 
was  identified  in  his  mind  with  the  order,  the 
authority,  the  discii)line,  the  orthodoxy  wliich 
he  loved  so  dearly ;  it  suiU'd  exactly  liia  Imperial 


ambition,  in  a  word,  his  '  Roman '  disposition 
and  character,  and  he  took  it  as  his  single  great 
weapon  against  heresy  and  social  confusion." — 
C.  (Jore,  j^o  the  Oreat,  eh.  6  (tnd  7. 

A.  D.  461-604. — The  succession  of  Popes 
from  Leo  the  Great  to  Gregory  the  Great. — 
The  successor  of  Leo  the  Great,  "the  Sardinian 
Ililarius,  from  401  to  468,  had  been  one  of  his 
legates  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  449.  .  .  . 
The  zeal  of  Simplicius,  from  468  to  483,  was 
called  into  action  chiefly  by  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned in  the  east  by  the  Monophysites.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Felix  II  (or  III)  from  483 
to  492,  in  whose  election  the  prefect  Basilius 
concurred,  as  plenipotentiary  of  king  Odoucer. 
Qelasius  I,  from  492  to  496,  and  Anastasius  II, 
laboured,  but  in  vain,  in  endeavouring  to  heal 
the  schism,  formed  by  Acacius,  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  schism  occasioned  a  division  in  Rome 
at  the  election  of  a  new  pontilf.  The  senator 
Festus  had  promised  the  emperor  that  he  would 
enforce  the  reception  of  the  Henoticon  at  Rome ; 
and  by  means  of  corruption  established  against 
the  deacon  S3'mmachu^,  who  had  in  his  favour 
the  majority  of  voices,  a  powerful  party,  which 
chose  Laurence  as  antipope.  Again  was  a  double 
election  the  cause  of  bloody  strife  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  until  the  Arian  king,  Theodoric,  at 
Ravenna,  declared  for  Symmachus,  who  gave  to 
liis  rival  the  bishopric  of  Luceria.  .  .  .  More 
tranquil  was  the  pontificate  of  tlie  succeeding 
pope,  Hormisdas,  from  514  to  523,  and  made 
Illustrious  by  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  519,  in 
th  ^astern  Church.  —  John  I  died  at  Ravenna, 
in  519,  in  prison,  into  which  he  was  cast  by  the 
suspicious  Theodoric,  after  his  return  from  Con- 
stantinople.—Fedx  111  (or  IV)  from  526  to  530, 
was  chosen  by  the  Romans,  at  the  command  of 
the  king.  At  short  intervals,  followed  Bonifnce 
II,  from  530  to  532;  and  John  II,  from  533  to 
535. — Agapite  I  went,  at  the  desire  of  the  Gothic 
king,  Theodatus,  to  obtain  peace  from  the  em- 
peror, to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  536. — 
Sylverius  died,  in  540,  during  his  second  exile, 
on  the  island  of  Palmaria.  .  .  .  Vigilius,  who 
was  ordained  in  537,  and  who  became  laAvful 
pope  in  540,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  east, 
from  546  to  554,  sometimes  f.,  prisoner  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  sometimes  in  exile.  He  died  at 
Syracuse,  on  his  retvirn  to  Rome,  in  555.  Pela- 
guis  I,  from  555  to  560,  found  difiiculty  in  ob- 
taining an  acknowledgement  of  his  election,  as, 
by  his  condemnation  of  the  three  articles,  he  was 
considered  in  the  west  as  a  traitor  to  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  because  there  existed  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Vigilius.— John  III,  from  560  to  573,  beheld  the 
commencement  of  the  Lombard  (lominion  in 
Italy. —  Benedict  I,  from  574  to  578,  and  Pela- 
gius  II,  from  578  to  590,  ruled  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  melancholy  times  of  the  Lombard  devas- 
tations. One  of  the  most  splendid  appearances 
in  the  series  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  that  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  from  590  to  604."— J.  J.  I. 
DOllingcr,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  i\  3,  jyp.  213-217. 
— "Pope  Pelagiua  died  on  the  8th  of  February, 
590.  The  people  of  Rome  .  .  .  were  at  this 
time  in  the  utmost  straits.  Italy  lay  prostrate 
and  miserable  under  the  Lombard  invasion ;  the 
invaders  now  threatened  Rome  itself,  and  its  in- 
habitants trembled ;  famine  and  pestilence  within 
the  city  produced  a  climax  of  distress ;  an  over- 
I  flow  of  the  Tiber  at  the  time  aggravated  the 
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general  alarm  and  misery;  Gregory  himself,  in 
one  of  hi.s  letters,  compares  Rome  at  this  time  to 
an  old  and  shattered  ship,  letting  in  the  waves  on 
all  sides,  tossed  by  a  daily  storm,  its  planks  rotten 
and  sounding  of  wreck.  In  this  state  of  things 
all  men's  thoughts  at  once  turned  to  Gregory. 
The  pope  was  at  this  period  the  virtual  ruler  of 
Rome,  and  the  greatest  power  in  Italy ;  and  they 
must  iiavc  Gregory  as  tlieir  pope ;  for,  if  any  one 
coul<l  save  them,  it  was  he.  Ills  abilities  in  pub- 
lic affairs  had  been  proved ;  all  Rome  knew  his 
character  and  attainments;  he  had  now  the 
further  reputation  of  eminent  saiiitlingss.  lie 
was  evidently  the  one  man  for  the  post;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  unanimously  elected  by  clergy, 
senate,  and  people.  But  he  shrank  from  the 
proffered  dignity.  There  was  one  way  by  which 
he  might  p')ssil)ly  escape  it.  No  election  of  a 
pope  could  at  this  time  take  effect  without  the 
emperor's  confirmation,  and  an  embassy  had  to 
be  sent  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  it.  Gregory 
therefore  sent  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  (Mauricius,  who  had  succeeded  Tiberius 
in  582),  imploring  him  to  withhold  his  contirma- 
tion ;  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  another  from  the  clergy,  senate,  and 
people  sent  in  its  place,  entreating  approval  of 
their  choice.  ...  At  length  the  imperial  confir- 
matitm  of  his  election  arrived.  He  still  refused ; 
fled  from  the  city  in  disguise,  eluding  the  guards 
set  to  watch  the  gates,  and  hid  himself  in  a  forest 
cave.  Pursued  and  discovereil  by  means,  it  is 
said,  of  a  supernatural  liglit,  he  was  brought 
back  in  triumph,  conducteil  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  at  once  ordained  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 590.  .  .  .  Having  been  once  placed  in 
the  high  positi(m  he  so  little  coveted,  he  rose  to 
it  at  once,  and  fultilled  its  multifarious  duties 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  ability.  His  compre- 
hensive policy,  and  his  grasp  of  great  issues,  are 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  minuteness  of  the 
detiiils,  in  secular  as  well  as  religious  matters,  to 
which  he  was  able  to  give  his  personal  care. 
And  this  is  the  more  striking  in  coijbination  with 
the  fact  that,  as  many  parts  of  his  writings  show, 
he  remained  all  the  time  a  monk  at  heart,  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  both  the  ascetic  principles 
and  the  narrow  credulity  of  contemporary  mo- 
nasticisra.  His  private  life,  too,  was  still  in  a 
measure  monastic :  the  monastic  simplicity  of  his 
episcopal  attire  is  noticed  by  his  biographer;  he 
lived  with  his  clergy  under  strict  rule,  and  in 
595  issued  a  synodal  decree  substituting  clergy 
for  the  boys  and  secular  persons  who  had  for- 
merly waited  on  the  pope  in  his  chamber." — J. 
Barniby,  Grtyory  the  Great,  ch.  2. — "Of  the  im- 
mense energy  shown  by  St.  Gregory  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Principate,  of  the  immense  influence 
wielded  by  him  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  Principate  by  the 
answers  which  emperor  and  patriarch  made  to 
his  demands  and  rebukes,  we  possess  an  imper- 
ishable record  in  the  fourteen  books  of  his  letters 
•which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Tliey  are 
somewhat  more  than  850  in  number.  They 
range  over  every  subject,  and  are  addressed  to 
every  sort  of  person.  If  he  rebukes  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  patriarch,  and  complains  of  an  empe- 
ror's unjust  law,  he  cares  also  that  the  tenants  on 
the  vast  estates  of  the  Church  which  his  officers 
superintend  at  a  distance  should  not  be  in  any 
way  harshly  treated.  .  .  .  The  range  of  his  let- 
ters is  8o  great,  their  detail  so  minute,  that  they 


ill.iminate  his  time  and  enable  us  to  form  a  men- 
tal picture,  an*  follow  faithfully  that  pontificate 
of  'fourteen  \oars,  incessantly  interrupted  by 
cares  and  anxieties  for  the  preservation  t)f  his 
city,  yet  watching  the  beginnings  and  strength- 
ening the  polity  of  the  western  nations,  and 
counterworking  the  advances  of  the  eastern 
despotism.  The  divine  order  of  great  ncss  is,  we 
know,  to  do  and  to  teach.  Few,  indeed,  have 
carried  it  out  on  so  great  a  scale  as  St.  Gregory. 
The  mass  of  his  writing  preserved  to  us  exceeds 
the  mass  preserved  to  us  from  all  his  predeces- 
sors together,  even  including  St.  Ix'o,  who  with 
him  .shares  the  name  of  Great,  and  whose  sphere 
of  action  the  mind  compares  with  his.  If  he 
became  to  all  succeeding  times  an  image  of  the 
great  sacerdotal  life  in  his  own  person,  so  all 
ages  studied  in  his  words  the  pastoral  care,  join- 
ing him  with  St.  Gregory  of  ZS'azianzum  and  St. 
Chrysostom.  The  man  who  closed  his  life  at 
sixty-four,  worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  with 
labour  and  bodily  pains,  stands,  l)eside  the  learn- 
ing of  St.  Jerome,  the  perfect  episcopal  life  and 
statesmanship  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  overpowering 
genius  of  St.  Augustine,  as  the  fom-th  doctor  of 
the  western  Church  while  he  surpasses  them  all 
in  that  his  doctorship  was  seated  on  St.  Peter's 
throne.  If  ho  closes  the  line  of  Fathers,  he 
begins  the  period  when  the  Cluir"'i.  failing  to 
preserve  a  rotten  empire  in  political  existence, 
creates  new  nations;  nay,  his  own  liand  has  laid 
for  them  their  foimdalicm-stones." — T.  W.  Allies, 
The  Holy  8ce  and  the  Wanderinfi  of  the  Nittions, 
from  St.  Leo  I.  to  St.  Grer/ori/  I.,  pp.  309-335. — 
See,  also,  Rome:  A.  1).  ."ioO-GlO. 

A.  D.  604-731. — The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Sabinian,  A.  1).  004-600;  Honifacc  III.,  GOT; 
Boniface  IV.,  608-615;  Deusdedit.  615-018;  Boni- 
face-V.,  619-625;  lloiiorius  I.,  025-638;  Severi- 
nus,  640;  John  IV.,  640-042;  Theodore  I.,  642- 
649;  Martin  I.,  04^-655;  Eugenius  I.,  655-657; 
Vitalian,  657-672 ;  Adeodatus  II.,  672-076;  Donus 
I.,  676-678;  Agatho,  678-682;  Leo  II.,  682-683; 
Benedict  II.,  684-685;  John  V. ,  685-686 ;  Conon, 
686-687;  SergiusL,  687- TOl;  John  VI.,  701-705; 
John  VII.,  705-707;  Sisinnius,  708;  Constantiue, 
708-715;  Gregory  II.,  715-731. 

A.  D.  728-774.— Rise  of  the  Papal  Sover- 
eignty at  Rome. — The  extinguishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Eastern  emperors  at  Rome  and 
in  Itiily  began  with  the  revolt  provoked  by  the 
attempts  of  the  iconoclastic  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  to 
abolish  image-worship  in  the  Christian  churches 
(see  Iconoclastic  Coxtkovkrsv).  The  Pope, 
Gregory  II.,  remonstrated  vehemently,  but  in 
vain.  At  his  signal  all  central  Italy  rose  in  revolt. 
"The  exarch  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Ravenna;  for  the  cities  of  Italy,  iustead  of 
obeying  the  imperial  ollicerj,  elected  magistrates 
of  their  own,  on  whom  they  conferred,  in  some 
cases,  the  title  of  duke.  Assemblies  were  held, 
and  the  project  of  electing  an  emperor  of  the 
West  was  adopted. "  But  another  danger  showed 
itself  at  this  juncture  which  alarmed  Rome  and 
ItJily  more  than  the  iconoclastic  persecutions  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards took  advantage  of  the  insurrection  to  ex- 
tend his  own  domains.  He  invaded  the  ex- 
archate and  got  actual  possession  of  Ravenna; 
whereat  Pope  Gregory  turned  his  influence  to 
the  Byzantine  side,  with  such  effect  that  the 
Lombards  were  beaten  back  ancf  Ravenna  re- 
covered.    In  731  Gregory  II.  died  and  was  sue- 
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ccedcd  by  Pope  Gregory  III.  "The  election  of 
Gregory  III.  to  the  papal  chair  wa.s  confirmed 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  in  the  usual  form;  nor  was 
that  pope  consecrated  until  the  mandate  from 
Constantinople  reached  Uonie.  This  was  the 
last  time  the  emperors  of  the  East  were  solicited 
to  contirni  the  election  of  a  pope."  Leo  con- 
tinued to  press  his  severe  measures  against  im- 
age-worship, and  the  pope  boldly  convened  at 
liome  a  svnod  of  ninety-three  bisliops  which 
excommunicated  the  whole  body  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, emperor  and  all.  The  latter  now  dis- 
patched a  strong  expedition  to  Italy  to  suppress 
the  tlircateiiing  papal  power;  but  it  came  to 
naught,  und  the  Byzantine  authority  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  already,  within  the  range  of 
papal  leadership.  "From  this  time,  A.  D.  733, 
the  city  of  Koine  enjoyed  political  independence 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  popes; 
but  the  olllcers  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  city,  justice  was  pub- 
licly administered  by  Byzantine  judges,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  still  rec- 
ognised. So  completely,  however,  had  Gregory 
III.  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  that  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Charles  Martel,  in  order 
to  induce  that  powerful  prince  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  ])ope  was  now 
a  nmch  more  powerful  personage  than  the  Ex- 
arch of  Kavenna,  for  the  cities  of  central  Italy, 
which  had  assumed  the  control  of  their  local 
government,  intrusted  the  conduct  of  their  ex- 
ternal political  relations  to  the  care  of  Gregorj', 
who  thus  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Eastern  emperor  and  the  Lombard  king.  In  the 
year  742,  while  Constantino  V.,  the  son  of  Leo, 
was  engaged  with  a  civil  war,  the  Lombards 
were  on  the  eve  of  con(iuering  Ravenna,  but 
Pope  Zachi\rias  threw  the  whole  of  the  Latfn  in- 
fluence into  the  Byzantine  scale,  and  enabled  the 
exarch  to  maintain  his  position  until  the  year 
751,  when  Astolph,  king  of  the  Lombards,  cap- 
tured Itaveima.  The  exarch  retired  to  Naples, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in 
central  Italy  ended."— G.  Finlay,  IIM.  of  the 
Byzantine  hmpire,  bk.  1,  ^li.  1,  sect.  2.— The  Lom- 
bards, having  obtained  Ravenna  and  overturned 
the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  exarchs,  were  now 
bent  on  extending  their  sovereignty  over  Rome. 
But  the  popes  found  an  ally  beyond  the  Alp^ 
who.se  interests  coincided  with  their  own.  Pepin, 
the  lirst  Carolingian  king  of  the  Franks,  went 
twice  to  their  rescue  and  broke  the  Lombard 

flower ;  his  son  Charlemagne  finished  the  work 
see  LontAUDs:  A.  D.  754-774],  and  by  the  acts 
of  both  these  kings  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
established  in  a  temporal  no  less  than  a  spiritual 
principality.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lioHuni  Empire,  ch.  49. 

Also  is:  P.  Godwin,  Ilifit.  of  Prance:  An- 
cieiit  (iaul,  hk.  4,  ch.  15.— See,  also,  Franks: 
A.  1).  768-814. 

A.  D.  731-816.— The  succession  of  Popes,— 
Gregory  III.,  A.  D.  731-741;  Zacharias,  741- 
(52;  Stephen  I.  (or  II.),  752;  Stephen  II.  (or 
III.),  752-757;  Paul  I.,  757-767;  Stephen  III.  (or 
l^;-).  '^68-772;  Hadrian  I.,  773-795;  Leo  IIL, 
7Uo— 816. 

^^"^^755-774— Origin  of  the  Papal  States. 
—The  Donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
—  As  the  result  of  Pepin's  second  expedition  to 
Italy  (A.  D.  755),  "the  Lombard  king  sued  for 
quarter,  promised  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty 


made  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  give  up  aL 
the  places  mentioned  in  it.  Pepin  nuide  them 
all  over  to  the  Holy  See,  by  a  solemn  deed,  which 
was  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
Church.  .  .  .  Pepin  took  such  steps  as  should  in- 
sure the  execution  of  the  Lombard's  oath.  Ra- 
venna, Rimini,  Resaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Sinigaglia, 
Jesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Castrocaro,  Monte- 
feltro,  Acerragio,  Montelucari,  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Nocera,  Serra-^alle,  San  Marigni, 
Bobio,  Urbino,  Caglio,  Luccoli,  Eugubio,  Com- 
acchio  and  Narni  were  evacuated  by  the  Lom- 
bard trQops :  and  the  keys  of  the  22  cities  were 
laid,  with  King  Pepin's  deed  of  gift,  upon  the 
Confession  of  St.  Peter.  The  independence  of 
the  Ho'.y  See  was  establisiied. " — J.  E.  Darras, 
Gen.  Hid.  of  the  Catholic  Church,  period  3,  ch. 
10. — "An  embassy  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
asserted,  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
the  claims  of  that  sovereign  to  a  restoration  of 
the  exarchate ;  but  their  petitions  and  demands 
failed  of  effect  on  '  the  rteadfast  heart  of  Pippin ' 
[or  Pepin],  who  declared  that  he  bad  fought 
alone  in  behalf  of  St.  Peter,  on  whose  Church  he 
would  bestow  all  the  fruits  of  victory.  Fulrad, 
his  abbot,  was  commissioned  to  receive  the  keys 
of  the  twenty-two  towns  his  arms  had  won,  ond 
to  deposit  them  as  a  donation  on  the  grave  of 
the  apostle  at  Rome.  Thus  the  Pope  was  made 
the  temporal  head  of  that  large  district  .  .  . 
which,  with  some  few  changes,  has  been  held 
by  his  successors." — P.  Godwin,  Hint,  of  France: 
Ancient  Oaiil,  bk.  4,  c?i.  15. — "When  on  Pipin's 
death  the  restless  Lombards  again  took  up  arms 
and  menaced  the  possessions  of  the  Church, 
Pipin's  son  Charles  or  Charlemagne  swept  down 
like  a  Avhirlwind  from  the  Alps  at  the  call  of 
Pope  Hadrian  [774],  seized  king  Desiderius  in 
his  capital,  assumed  himself  the  Lombard  crown, 
and  made  northern  Italy  thenceforward  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Prankish  empire.  .  .  .  Whether 
out  of  policy  or  from  that  sentiment  of  reverence 
to  whiwh  his  ambitious  mind  did  uot  refuse  to 
bow,  he  was  pioderate  in  claims  of  jurisdiction, 
he  yielded  to  the  pontiff  the  place  of  honour  in 
processions,  and  renewed,  although  in  the  guise 
of  a  lord  and  conqueror,  the  gut  of  the  Exar- 
chate and  Pentapolis,  which  Pipin  bad  made  to 
the  Roman  Church  twenty  years  before."— J. 
Bryce,  Tits  Holy  Roman  hmpire,  ch.  4. — "It  is 
reported,  also,  .  .  .  that,  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  endowing  the  Holy  See  in  his  own  name,  he 
[Charlemagne]  amplified  the  gifts  of  Pippin  by 
annexing  to  them  the  island  of  Corsica,  with  the 
provinces  of  Parma,  Mantua,  Venice,  and  Istria, 
and  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum. 
.  .  .  This  rests  wholly  upon  the  assertion  of 
Anastasius ;  but  Karl  could  not  give  away  what 
he  did  not  possess,  and  we  know  that  Corsica, 
Venice  and  Beneventum  were  not  held  by  the 
Franks  till  several  years  later.  ...  Of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  these  gifts  nothing  is  de- 
termined: that  they  did  not  carry  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  is  clear  from  the  subsequent 
exercise  of  acts  of  sovereignty  within  them  by 
the  Frankish  monarehs ;  and  the  probability  is, 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  times,  that  the 
properties  were  granted  only  under  some  form  of 
feudal  vassalage." — P.  Go<lwin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Ancient  GauCbk.  4,  eh.  16. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  49. — "In- 
definite in  their  terms,  these  grants  were  never 
meant  by  the  donors  to  convey  full  dominion 
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over  the  districts — that  belonged  to  the  head  of 
the  Empire  —  but  only  as  in  the  case  of  other 
church  estates,  a  perpetual  usufruct  or  '  domin- 
ium utile.'  They  were,  in  fact,  mere  endow- 
ments. Nor  had  the  gifts  been  ever  actually  re- 
duced into  possession." — .T.  Bryce,  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  774  (?). — Forgery  of  the  *'  Donation  of 
Constantine." — "  Before  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the  no- 
torious Isidore,  composed  the  decretals  and  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of  the  popes 
[see  below;  A.  D.  829-847].  This  memorable 
donation  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  an 
epistle  of  Adrian  I.,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne 
to  imitate  the  liberality  and  revive  the  name  of 
the  great  Constantine.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of 
the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, by  St.  Silvester,  the  Roman  bishop;  and 
never  was  physician  more  gloriously  lecom- 
pensed.  His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  the 
seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Pete.',  declared  his 
resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  East; 
and  resign'.'d  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  West.  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were 
convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation;  and  the 
revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from 
their  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of 
the  Carlovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just 
and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  State." — E.  Gibbon,  DecUncand 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  49. — "  But  this  is 
not  all,  although  this  is  what  historians,  in  ad- 
miration of  its  splendid  audacity,  have  chiefly 
dwelt  upon.  The  edict. proceeds  to  grant  to  the 
Roman  pontiiT  and  his  clergy  a  series  of  dignities 
and  privileges,  all  of  them  enjoyed  by  the  em- 
peror and  his  senate,  all  of  them  shewing  the 
same  desire  to  make  the  pontifical  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  office.  The  Pope  is  to  inhabit  the 
Lateran  palace,  to  wear  the  diadem,  the  collar, 
the  purple  cloak,  to  carry  the  sceptre,  and  to  be 
attended  by  a  body  of  chamberlains.  .  .  .  The 
practice  of  kissing  the  Pope's  foot  was  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  old  imperial  court.  It  was 
afterwards  revived  by  the  German  Emperors." — 
J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  7,  and 
foot-note. 

Also  in  :  M.  Gosselin,  The  Power  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  v.  1,  p.  317.— E.  F.  Hender- 
son, Select  Historical  Doc's  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bk. 
3,  no.  3. 

A.  D.  800. —  The  giving  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial crown  to  Charlemagne.  See  Geumany: 
A.  D.  687-800;  and  800. 

A,  D.  816-1073.— The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Stephen  IV.  (or  V.).  A.  D.  816-817;  Paschal  I., 
817-824;  Eugene  II.,  824-827;  Valentine,  827; 
Gregory  IV.,  827-844;  Sergius  II.,  844-847;  Leo 
IV.,  847-855;  Benedict  III.,  855-858;  Nicholas  I., 
858-867;  Hadrian  II.,  867-872;  John  VIII.,  872- 
<82;  Marinus,  882-884;  Hadrian  III.,  884-885; 
Stephen  V.  (or  VI.),  885-891;  Formosus,  891- 
896;  Boniface  VL,  696;  Stephen  VI.  (or  VII.), 
896-897;  Romauus,  897-898;  Theodore  II.,  898; 
John  IX.,  898-900;  Benedict  IV.,  900-903;  Leo 
v.,  903;  Sergius  IIL,  904-911;  Anastasius  III., 
911-913;    Lando,   913-914;    John   X.,    914-928; 


Leo  VT.,  928-929;  St.i-henVII.  (or  VIII.),  929- 
931;  John  XL,  931-936;  Leo  VII.,  936-939; 
Stephen  VIII.  (or  IX.),  939-!iJ2:  Marinus  II.. 
942-946;  Agapelus  IL,  946-956;  John  XII.,  956- 
964;  Leo  VIIL,  antipope,  963-965;  Benedict  V., 
964-965;  John  XIH.,  96i>-072;  Benedict  VI., 
972-974;  Donus  II.,  974-975;  Benedict  VII., 
975-984;  John  XIV.,  984-985;  John  XV.,  985- 
996;  Gregory  v.,  996-999;  John  XVL,  antipope, 
997-998;  Sylvester  I L,  999-1003;  John  XVII., 
1003;  John  XVIIL,  1003-1009;  Sergiu"  IV., 
1009-1012;  Benedict  VIIL,  1012-1024;  John 
XIX.,  1024-1033;  Benedict  IX.,  1033-1044;  Syl- 
vester IIL,  antipope,  1044;  Gregory  VI. ,  1041- 
1046 ;  Clement  II. ,  1046-1047 ;  Benedict  IX. ,  1047- 
1048;  Damasus  II.,  1048;  Leo  IX.,  1049-1054; 
Victor  !I.,  1055-1057;  Stephen  IX.  (or  X.),  1057- 
1058;  Benedict  X.,  antipope,  1058-1059;  Nicho- 
las IL.  1058-1001;  Alexander  II. ,  1061-1073. 

A.  D.  829-847.  — The  False  Decretals.— 
' '  There  existed  in  each  of  the  national  churches, 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  canons, 
which  were  made  use  of  as  circumstances  re- 
quired. One  of  these  collections  was  in  use  in 
Spain  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  and  was  sub- 
sequently attributed  to  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  new 
recension  of  these  canons  appeared  in  France, 
based  upon  the  so-called  Isidorian  collection, 
but  into  which  many  spurious  fragments,  bor- 
rowed from  private  collections  and  bearing  upon 
their  face  incontestable  evidence  of  the  ignorance 
of  their  authors,  had  been  introduced.  This  re- 
cension contained  also  a  number  of  forged  docu- 
ments. There  were,  altogether,  above  a  hun- 
dred spurious  decrees  of  popes,  from  Clement  to 
Damasus  (A.  D.  384),  not  to  mention  some  of 
other  popes,  and  many  false  canons  of  councils. 
It  also  contained  the  forged  Deed  of  Donation 
ascribed  to  Constantine  [see  above:  A.  D.  774  ?]. 
However,  these  decretals,  which,  as  they  stand, 
are  now  proved,  both  by  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
arguments,  to  be  impudent  forgeries,  are  never- 
theless, in  matter  of  fact,  the  real  utterances  of 
popes,  though  not  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  and  hence  the  forgery  is,  og  the  whole, 
one  of  chronological  location,  and  does  not  ailect 
their  essentinl  character." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of 
Universal  Church  History,  v.  2,  p.  195.  —  "Var- 
ious opinions  exist  as  to  the  time  at  which  this 
collection  was  made,  and  the  precise  date  of  its 
publicaticm.  Mabillon  supposes  the  compilation 
to  have  beeu  made  about  A.  D.  785 ;  and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  followed  by  others.  But  tlK  collec- 
tion did  not  appear  until  after  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne. Some  think  that  these  Decretals  can- 
not be  of  an  earlier  date  tnau  829,  and  Bloudel 
supposed  that  he  discovered  in  tliem  traces  of 
the  acts  of  a  council  at  Paris  held  in  that  year. 
All  that  can  be  determined  is  that  most  probably 
the  Decretals  were  first  published  in  France,  per- 
haps at  Mayence,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century;  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  their 
real  author.  The  spuriousness  of  these  De- 
cretals was  first  exposed  by  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators,  with  a  degree  of  historical  and  criti- 
cal acumen  beyond  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
The  Jesuit  Turrianus  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  defend  the  spurious  documents  against  this 
attack.  ...  Of  these  Epistles  none  (except  two, 
which  appear  on  other  grounds  to  he  spurious) 
were  ever  heard  of  before  the  ninth  century. 
They  contain  a  vast  number  of   anachronismg 
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nml  historical  innccurncips.  Passiipes  arc  quoted 
from  more  recent  writings,  Muiuding  tlie  Vul- 
gate, ftcconliiig  to  the  version  of  Jerome;  and, 
ftltliou»;h  the  several  Epistles  profess  to  have 
been  written  by  dilTerent  jiontilTs,  the  style  is 
manifestly  uniform,  niid  often  very  barbarous, 
such  oi-  could  not  have  proceeded  from  Uoman 
■wrlt'T.s  of  the  first  century.  .  .  .  The  success  of 
this  forgery  woidd  appear  incredil)le,  did  we  not 
take  into  account  the  weak  and  confused  govern- 
ment of  tlie  successors  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose 
time  it  was  jiromulgatcd :  the  want  of  critical 
acumen  and  resources  in  that  age;  the  skill  with 
which  the  pontifTs  made  use  of  the  Decretals 
only  by  degrees;  and  the  great  authority  and 
power  "possessed  by  the  Honian  jjontiffs  in  these 
times.  The  name  of  Isidore  also  served  to  rec- 
oniincnd  these  documents,  many  persons  being 
ready  to  '.elievc  that  they  were  in  fact  only  a 
comjdction  of  the  genuine  collection  of  Isidore, 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  .  .  .  The  unknown 
compiler  was  subsecjuently  called  Pseudo-Isi- 
dorus."— J.  E.  Riddle,  lli»t.  of  the  Fa  pact/,  v.  1, 
pp,  4(»r>-407. 

Ai.so  IN:  A.  Neander,  Qencrnl  Hint,  of  the 
ChriKtiiin  lidir/ion  and  Church,  r.  6  (Jiohn'n  ed.), 
pp_  2-8.— II.  li.  :Milman,  /fist,  of  I/itiii  Chrin- 
tianitij,  bk.  5,  ch.  4.— M.  Gosselin,  The  Potter  <f 
the  Pope,  T.  1,  p.  317.— J.  N.  Murphy,  The  Chair 
of  Peter,  eh.  0.— II.  C.  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch.  Hist., 
;»;'.  4H-T6.— P.  SchalT,  Ilist.  of  the  Jhristian 
Church,  r.  4,  ch.  4,  sect.  GO. 

A.  D.  837-1046.—  Demoralization  of  the 
Church.— Degradation  of  the  Holy  See.— Re- 
forms of  the  Emperor,  Henry  III. — "  No  exag- 
geration is  possible  of  tlie  demoralized  state  into 
which  the  Christian  world,  and  especially  the 
Church  of  Rome,  had  fallen  in  the  years  that 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  line 
(A.  I).  887).  The  tenth  century  is  even  known 
among  Protestants  '  par  excellence  '  as  the  srecu- 
lum  obscurum,  and  Raronius  expresses  its  por- 
tentous corruption  in  the  vivid  remark  that 
Christ  was  as  if  asleef)  in  the  vessel  of  the  Church. 
'  The  infanues  prevalent  among  the  clergy  of  the 
time,' says  (Mr.  Rowden  [Life  of  Ilildebrand],  'as 
denounced  by  Damiani  and  others,  are  to  be  al- 
luded to,  not  detailed.' .  .  .  When  Ilildebrand 
was  appointed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  he  found  the  offices  of  devotion  systemati- 
cally neglected,  the  aouse  of  prayer  defiled  by 
the  sheep  and  cattle  who  found  their  way  in  and 
out  through  its  broken  doors,  r'nd  the  monks, 
contrary  to  all  monastic  rule,  attended  in  their 
refectory  bj'  women.  The  excuse  for  these 
irregularities  was  the  destitution  to  which  the 
holy  house  was  reduced  by  the  predatory  bands  of 
Campagna ;  but  when  the  monastic  bodies  were 
rich,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany,  matters  were 
■worse  instead  of  better.  ...  At  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  Stephen  YI.  dragged  the  body  of 
an  obnoxious  predecessor  from  the  grave,  and, 
after  subjecting  it  to  a  mock  trial,  cut  off  its 
head  and  thn-e  lingers,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber. 
He  himself  was  subsequently  deposed,  and 
strangled  in  prison.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  power  of  electing  to  the  popedom  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  intriguing  and  licentious  Theo- 
dora, and  her  equally  unprincipled  daughters, 
Theodora  and  ]\Iarozia  [see  Rome:  A.  D.  {M)3- 
964].  These  women,  members  of  a  patricia*- 
family,  by  their  arts  and  beauty,  obtained  an  un- 
botmded  mfluence  over  the  aristocratic  tyrants 


of  the  city.  One  of  the  Theodoras  advanced  a 
lover,  and  Marozia  a  son,  to  the  popedom.  The 
grandson  of  the  latter,  Octavian,  succeeding  to 
lier  power,  as  well  as  to  the  civil  government  of 
the  city,  elevated  himself,  on  the  death  of  the 
then  Pope,  to  the  apostolic  chair,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  under  the  title  of  .lohn  XII.  (A.  D. 
J(56).  His  career  Avas  in  keeping  with  such  a 
conuuencement.  'The  Lateran  Palace,'  says  Mr. 
Rowden,  '  was  disgniced  by  beconung  a  recep- 
tacle for  courtezans;  and  decent  females  were 
terrified  from  pilgrimages  to  tlie  threshold  of  the 
Ajjostles  by  the  reports  which  were  spread 
abroad  of  the  lawless  impurity  and  violence  of 
their  representative  and  successor.'  ...  At 
length  he  was  carried  off  b}'  a  rapid  illness,  or  by 
the  cons<'(iuences  of  a  blow  received  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  intrigues.  Roniface  VII.  (A.  D. 
974),  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  his  eleva- 
tion, plundered  the  treasury'  and  ba.silica  of  St. 
Peter  of  all  he  could  convenientlv  carry  f)tr,  and 
fled  to  Constantinople.  John  XVIII.  (A.  I). 
1003)  expressed  his  readiness,  for  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  Emperor  Rasil,  to  recognize  tlu!  right 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  the  title  of  ecumenical 
or  universal  bishop,  and  the  consequent  degrada- 
tion of  his  own  see ;  and  was  oidy  prevented  by 
the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  report  of 
his  intention.  Rcuedict  IX.  (A.  D.  1033)  was 
consecrated  Pope,  according  to  some  authorities, 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  became 
notorious  for  adulteries  and  murders.  At  length 
he  resolved,  on  marrying  his  first  cousin;  and, 
when  her  father  would  not  assent  excei)t  on  the 
condition  of  his  resigning  the  popedom,  he  sold 
it  for  a  large  sum,  and  consecrated  the  purchaser 
as  his  successor.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  tlic  ecclesiastical  history  of 
these  dreadful  times,  when,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Rruno,  'the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  holiness 
had  disappeared,  justice  had  perished,  and  truth 
had  been  buried ;  Simon  IVIagus  lording  it  over 
the  Church,  whose  bisliops  and  priests  were 
given  to  luxury  and  fornication.'  Had  we  lived 
in  such  deplorable  times  as  have  been  above  de- 
scribed ...  we  should  have  felt  for  certain, 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  the  Church,  it 
must  be  by  some  external  power;  she  was  help- 
less and  resourceless ;  and  the  civil  power  must 
interfere,  or  there  was  no  hope.  So  thought  the 
young  and  zealous  emperor,  Henry  III.  (A.  D. 
1039),  who,  though  unhappily  far  from  a  perfect 
character,  yet  tieeply  felt  the  shame  to  which  the 
Imnuiculate  Rride  was  exposed,  and  determined 
with  his  own  right  hand  to  work  her  deliverance. 
.  .  .  This  well-meaning  prince  did  begin  that 
reformation  which  ended  in  the  purification  and 
monarchical  estate  of  the  Church.  He  held  a 
Council  of  his  Rishops  in  1047;  in  it  he  passed  a 
^decree  that  '  Whosoever  should  make  any  oflice 
'or  station  in  the  Church  a  subject  of  purchase  or 
sale,  should  suffer  deprivation  and  be  visited 
with  excommunication; '  at  the  same  time,  with 
regard  to  his  own  future  conduct,  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself  as  follows: — '  As  God  lias  freely 
of  His  mere  mercy  bestowed  upon  me  the  crowa 
of  the  empire,  so  will  I  give  freely  and  without 
price  all  things  that  pertain  unto  His  religion. ' 
This  was  his  first  act;  but  he  was  aware  that  the 
work  of  reform,  to  be  thoroughly  executed,  must 
proceed  from  Rome,  as  the  centre  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical commonwealth,  and  he  determined,  upon 
those  imperial  precedents  and  feudal  principles 
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which  Chnrlemngne  had  introduced,  himself  to 
appoint  n  Pope,  who  sliould  bo  the  instrument 
of  ins  seneriil  reformiition.  Tlic  reigning  Pope 
at  tliis  time  was  Gregory  VI.,  and  he  introduces 
us  to  so  curious  a  history  that  Ave  sliall  devote 
some  sentences  to  it.  Gregory  was  tlie  identical 
personage  who  had  bought  the  jiapal  ofllce  of 
tiie  prolligate  Benedict  I\.  for  a  large  sum,  and 
was  conseeratetl  by  him,  and  yet  he  was  far 
from  a  bad  sort  of  man  after  all.  .  .  .  Ihsliad 
been  known  in  the  world  as  John  Gratianus; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  promotioa  was  arch-priest 
of  Rome,  'lie  was  considered,'  says  Mr.  Bow- 
den,  '  in  those  bad  times  more  than  ordinarily 
religious;  he  had  lived  free  from  the  gross  vices 
Ijy  which  the  clergy  were  too  generally  dis- 
graced.' .  .  .  He  could  not  be  quite  said  to  have 
come  into  actual  pos.session  of  his  purchase;  ;i.. 
Benedict,  his  predecessor,  who  sold  it  to  him, 
being  disappointed  in  his  intended  bride,  re- 
turned to  Home  after  an  absence  of  three  months, 
and  resinned  his  pontitical  station,  while  the 
party  of  his  intended  father-in-law  had  had  sufli- 
cient  intlucnee  to  create  a  Pope  of  their  own, 
.lohn,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  who  paid  a  high  price 
for  his  elevation,  and  took  the  tiMe  of  Sylvester 
III.  And  tluis  there  were  three  self-styled  Popes 
at  once  in  the  Holy  City,  Benedict  performing 
his  sacred  functions  at  the  Lateran,  Gregory  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  Sylvester  at  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Gregory,  however,  after  a  time,  seemed 
to  preponderate  over  his  antagonists;  he  main- 
tained a  body  of  troops,  and  with  these  he  sup- 
pressed the  s"uburban  robbers  who  molested  the 
pilgrims.  E.xpelling  them  from  the  sacred  limits 
of  St.  Peter's,  he  carried  his  arms  further,  till  he 
had  cleared  the  neighbouring  towns  and  roads  of 
these  marauders.  .  .  .  This  was  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  Imperial  Reformer  made  his 
visitation  of  tiie  Church  and  Sec  of  the  Apostles. 
He  came  into  Itiily  in  the  autumn  of  1046,  and 
held  a  Couhcil  at  Sutri,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rome.  Gregorj'  was  allowed  to 
preside ;  and,  when  under  his  auspices  the  abdi- 
cation of  Benedict  had  been  recorded,  and  Syl- 
vester had  been  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  rank 
and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  for  life,  Gregory's 
own  turn  came  "  and  he  was  persuaded  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  himself 
and  to  vacate  the  pontifical  cha?;'.  "The  new 
Pope  whom  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Church 
instead  of  Gregory  VI.,  Clement  II.,  a  man  of 
excellent  character,  died  within  the  year.  Dama- 
sus  II.  also,  who  was  his  second  nomination, 
died  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  formal 
assumption  of  his  pontifical  duties.  Bruno, 
Bishop  of  Toul,  was  his  third  choice.  .  .  .  And 
now  we  are  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the 
State  reformer  struck  his  foot  against  the  hidden 
rock.  .  .  .  He  had  chosen  a  Pope,  but  '  quis 
custodial  ipsos  custodes"?  What  was  to  keep 
fast  that  Pope  in  that  very  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  Churc"&,  that  plausible  Eras- 
tianism,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  wJ.ich  he 
adopted  himself'?  What  is  to  secure  the  Pope 
from  the  inlluences  of  some  Hildebrand  at  his 
elbow,  who,  a  young  man  himself,  shall  rehearse, 
in  the  person  of  his  superior,  that  part  which  he 
is  one  day  to  play  in  his  own,  as  Gregory  VII.  ? 
Such  Wiis  the  very  fact;  Hildebrund  was  with 
Leo,  and  thus  commences  the  ecciosiastical 
career  of  that  wonderful  man. " — J.  H.  Newman, 
Essays  Critical  and  Historical,  v.  2,  pp.  255-265. 


—See,  also,  Romk:  A.  D.  962-1057;  and  Geii- 
M.\Ny:  A.  D.  973-1122. 

A.  D.  10S3. — Naples  and  Sicily  granted  as 
fiefs  of  the  Church  to  the  sons  of  Tancred  — 
the  Normans.  See  It.\;,v  (Soitiikhn):  A.  I). 
l()(i()-l()!)(). 

A.  D.  1054. —  The  Filioque  Controversy.— 
Separation  of  the  Orthodox  (Greek)  Church. 

S>'e  PlLIOCil-K  CoNTKOVKUSV  ;  also.ClIKISTI  AMTY  : 

A.  1).  ;i;5(>-l(154. 

A.  D.  1056-1122. — Hildebrand  and  Henry  IV. 
—  The  imperious  pontifical  reign  of  Gregory 
VII. —  Empire  and  Papacy  in  conflict. —  The 
War  of  Investitures.—  "  Son  of  a  Tuscan  carpen- 
ter, but,  as  his  name  shows,  of  German  origin, 
Hildebrand  had  been  from  childhood  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  ^ta  Maria,  on  Mount  Aventine,  at 
Rome,  Wi'iere  hia  uncle  was  abbot,  and  where  he 
became  tlie  pupil  of  a  learned  Benedic-tinc  arch- 
bishop, the  fame  i  Laurentius  of  Amalfi,  and 
formed  a  tender  friendship  with  St.  Odilon  of 
(!luny  [or  Cuigny].  Having  early  attaclicd  him- 
self to  the  virtuous  Pope  Gregory  VI.,  it  was 
with  indignation  that  he  saw  him  confounded 
with  two  unworthj'  competitors,  and  deposed  to- 
gether vith  them  by  the  arbitrary  inlluence  of 
the  emperor  at  Sutri.  He  followed  the  "xiled 
pontiff  to  France,  and,  after  his  dciuh,  went  to 
enrol  himself  among  the  monks  of  Cluny,  where 
he  had  previously  resided,  and  where,  according 
to  several  writers,  he  held  the  oUlce  of  prior. 
During  a  part  of  his  youth,  however,  he  must 
have  lived  at  tb.-^  German  Court,  where  he  made 
a  great  impn^ssion  on  the  Emperor  Henry  III., 
and  on  the  best  bishops  of  the  coimtry,  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  preaching.  .  .  .  It  was  at  Cluny 
that  Hildebrand  met,  in  1049,  the  new  Pope, 
Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul.  .  .  .  Bruno  himself  had 
been  a  monk:  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Henry 
III.,  had,  by  his  own  autliority,  caused  him  to 
be  elected  at  Worms,  December  1048,  and  pro- 
claimed under  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  Hildebrand, 
seeing  him  already  clothed  with  the  pontifical 
purple,  reproached  him  Tor  having  accepted  tlie 
government  of  the  Chun  h,  and  advised  him  to 
guard  ecclesiastical  libertj-  by  being  canonically 
elected  at  Rome.  Bruno  yielded  to  this  salutary 
remonstrance;  laying  aside  the  purple  and  the 
pontifical  ornaments,  he  caused  Hildebrand  to 
accompany  him  to  Re  'le,  where  his  election  was 
solemnly  renewed  by  the  Roman  clergy  and 
people.  This  was  tht  first  blow  given  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  tlie  emperor.  From  that 
moment  Hildebrand  was  withdrawn  from  Cluny 
by  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  the  strong  resistance  of 
the  Abbot  St.  Hugh.  Created  Cardinal  Subdca- 
con  of  the  Roman  Church,  aud  Abbot  of  San 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  he  went  on  steadily  towards 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  Guided  by  his  advice, 
Leo  IX.,  after  having  renewed  his  courage  at 
Monte  Cassino,  prepared  several  decrees  of  formal 
condemnation  against  the  sale  of  benefices  and 
against  the  marriage  of  priests;  and  these  decrees 
were  fulminated  in  a  series  of  councils  on  both 
sides  he  Alps,  at  Rome,  Verceil,  Mayence,  and 
Reims.  The  enemy,  till  then  calm  in  the  midst 
of  his  USL  ped  rule,  felt  himself  sharply  wounded. 
Nevertheless,  the  simoniacal  bishops,  accom- 
plices or  authors  of  all  the  evils  the  Pope  wished 
to  cure,  pretended  as  well  as  they  could  not  to 
understand  the  nature  and  drift  of  the  pontiff's 
act.  They  hoped  time  would  be  their  friend; 
but  they  were  soon   undeceived.     Among  the 
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many  ftS8cm))lles  convoked  mid  presided  over  by 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  the  Council  of  Heiiim,  )»eld  iu 
1094.  wuH  the  most  iiiiportimt.  .  .  .  Henry  I., 
Khig  of  Fnuice.  opposed  the  holdin^r  of  this 
Council  with  all  his  nii^lit.  .  .  .  The  Pope  stiMxl 
hla  ground:  he  wiis  only  able  to  gather  round 
him  twenty  bishops;  l)Ut,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  came  fifty  Uenedictine  abbots.  Tlianks  to 
their  Hijpport,  energetic  canons  were  promul- 
gated against  the  two  great  scandals  of  the  time, 
and  8<'veral  guilty  prelates  were  deposed.  The^ 
went  Htill  further:  u  decree  pronounced  by  tins 
Coiuuil  viiidicuted,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  by 
declaring  that  no  promotion  to  the  episcopate 
should  be  valid  without  the  choice  of  the  clergy 
and  !)(■(, pie.  This  was  the  first  signal  of  the 
struggle  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Church, 
and  the  first  token  of  the  p-fponderating  influ- 
ence of  Ilildebrand.  From  tl'.\t  time  all  was 
changed.     A  new  spirit  l)reathed  on  the  Church 

—  anew  life  thrilled  the  lu^art  of  the  papacy. 
.  .  .  Vancjuished  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Nor- 
mans—  not  yet,  as  under  St.  Gregory  VII., 
transformed  intode  voted  champions  of  t  he  Church 

—  Leo  IX.  vanquished  them,  iu  turn,  by  force  of 
courage  and  holiness,  and  wrested  from  them 
their  first  oath  of  fidelity  ':>  the  Holy  See  wlnlc 
granting  to  tliem  a  first  mvestiture  of  their  con- 
quests. Death  claimed  the  pontiff  when  he  had 
reigned  five  years.  ...  At  the  moment  when 
the  struggle  between  the  ]iapacy  and  the  Western 
empire  became  open  and  terrible,  the  East,  by  a 
mysterious  decree  of  Providence,  finally  sepa- 
rated itself  from  Catholic  unity.  .  .  .  The  schism 
was  completed  by  Michael  Cerularius,  whom  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Monomachius  had  placed, 
in  1043,  on  the  patriarchal  throne.  The  separa- 
tion took  place  under  the  vain  pretext  of  Greek 
and  Latin  observances  on  the  subject  of  un- 
leavened bread,  of  strangled  meats,  and  of  the 
singing  of  the  Alleluia.  .  .  .  Leo  IX.  being  dead, 
the  Homans  wished  to  elect  Ilildebrand.  and  only 
renounced  their  project  at  his  most  earnest  en- 
treaties, lie  then  hastened  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
directed  his  steps  to  Germany  [1054].  provided 
with  full  authority  from  the  Roman  clergy  and 

Eeople  to  choose,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
[eury  III.,  wlKX'ver,  among  the  prelates  of  the 
emi)ire.  that  prince  should  judge  most  worthv 
of  the  tiara.  .  .  .  Ilildebrand  selected  Gebharcf, 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt;  and  in  spite  of  the  em- 
peror, who  desired  to  keep  near  him  a  bishop 
who  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence  —  in  spite  even 
of  Gebhard  himself — he  carried  him  off  to  Itome, 
where,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  the 
clergy  proceeded  to  his  election  under  the  name 
of  Victor  II.  The  new  Pope,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  adhered  to  the  counsels  of  Ilildebrand,  and 
continued  the  war  made  by  his  iiredecessor  on 
simouiaeal  bishops  and  married  priests.  ...  At 
this  crisis  [Octt)ber,  lOoG]  the  Emperor  Henry  HI. 
died  iu  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  the  throne 
of  Germany  to  his  only  son,  a  child  of  six  years 
old,  but  already  elected  and  crowned— the 
regent  being  his  mother,  the  Empress  Agnes. 
.  .  .  Victor  II.  had  scarcelv  followed  the  em- 
peror to  the  tomb  [July,  1057]  when  the  Roman 
clergy  hastened,  for  the  first  time,  to  elect  a  Pope 
•without  any  imperial  intervenMon.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Ilildebrand,  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
electors  fixed  on  the  former  chancellor  and  legate 
at  Constantinople  of  Leo  IX.,  ou  Frederic,  monk 


and  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,"  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  name  of  Stephen,  sometimes  num- 
bered as'  the  ninth,  but  generally  as  the  tenth 
I'ope  of  that  name.  —  Count  de  Montalambert, 
The  MonkH  of  tlw  We»t,  hk.  19,  ch.  3  (r.  6).— 
Stephen  X.  died  in  the  year  following  his  elec- 
tion, and  again  the  i)apal  chair  was  filled  during 
the  absence  of  Ilildebrand  from  Rome.  The  new 
Pope,  who  took  the  name  of  BeneiUct  X..  was 
obnoxious  to  the  reforming  party,  of  which  Ilil- 
debrand was  the  head,  and  the  validity  of  his 
electicm  was  denied.  With  the  support  of  the 
imi)erial  court  in  Germany,  Gerard,  Bishop  of 
Florence,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  as  Nicholas 
II.,  and  his  rival  gave  way  to  him.  Nicholas  II., 
dying  in  1001,  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  II. 
elected  eciually  under  Hildcbrand's  influence. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1073,  Ilildebrand 
hini.self  was  forced  against  his  will,  to  accept  the 
papal  tiara.  He  "knew  well  the  difficulties  that 
would  beset  one  who  should  endeavour  to  govern 
the  Church  as  became  an  upright  and  conscien- 
tious Pope.  Hence,  dreading  the  responsibility, 
he  protested,  but  to  no  jiurpose,  against  his  own 
elev,;tion  to  the  papal  throne.  .  .  .  Shrinking 
from  its  onerous  duties,  Gregory  thought  he  saw 
one  way  still  open  by  which  he  might  escape  the 
burden.  The  last  decree  on  i)a]ial  elections  con- 
tained an  article  requiring  that  the  Pope-elect 
should  receive  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Gregory,  who  still  assumed  only  the 
title  of  '  Bishop -elect  ol  ime.' notified  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  Germu:!,  ^liil  Emperor-elect,  of 
what  had  taken  pic  c.  ar«(i  begged  him  not  to 
approve  the  action  o-  c  ufirm  the  choice  of  the 
Romans.  'Bi't  should  you,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
'deny  my  prayer.  I  beg  lo  assure  you  that  I 
shall  most  certainly  not  allow  your  scandalous 
and  notorious  excesses  to  go  unpunished.' 
Several  historians,  putting  this  bold  declaration 
beside  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.  (A.  D.  1059). 
which  went  on  the  assumi>tion  that  the  King  of 
Germany  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  approving 
the  Pope-elect  until  after  he  had  been  crowned 
Emperor,  and  then,  only  b}"  a  concession  made 
to  himself  personally,  have  pronounced  it  suppo- 
sitious. But  when  it  is  recollected  that  its 
authenticity  rests  upon  the  combined  testimony 
of  Bouizo,  Bishop  of  Sutri,  the  friend  of  Ililde- 
brand, and  of  William,  abbot  of  Metz,  as  well  as 
on  the  authority  of  the  Acta  Vaticana,  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  sec  how  the  objection  can  be  sustained. 
.  .  .  Henry  IV.,  on  receiving  news  of  Hilde- 
braud's  election,  sent  Count  Eberhard,  of  Nellen- 
burg,  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  Rome  to  protest 
against  the  proceeding.  The  politic  Hildebranil 
was  careful  not  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 
'  I  have  indeed '  said  he,  '  been  elected  by  the 
people,  but  against  my  own  will.  I  would  not, 
however,  allow  myself  to  be  forced  to  take 
priest's  orders  uvtil  my  election  should  have  been 
ratified  by  the  king  and  the  princes  of  Germany. ' 
Lambert  of  Hcrsfeld  informs  us  that  Henry  was 
so  pleased  with  this  manner  of  speech  that  lie 
gave  orders  to  allow  the  consecration  to  go  on, 
and  the  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification  in  the  following  year 
(A.  D.  1074).  This  is  the  last  instance  of  a  papal 
election  being  ratified  by  an  emperor.  .  .  .  Out 
of  respott  to  the  memory  of  Gregory  VI.,  his 
former  friend  and  master,  Hildebrand,  on  ascend- 
ing the  papal  throne,  took  the  ever-illustrious 
name  of  Gregory  VII."— J.  Alzog,  Manual  of 
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Univtrml  Church  IltBt.,  v.  2,  pp.  347-348.— 
"  From  the  most  remote  Christiiui  untiiiuity,  the 
marriage  of  clergymen  had  been  regarded  with 
the  dislilce,  and  their  celibacy  rewarded  by  the 
commendation,  of  the  people.  .  .  .  This  prevail- 
ing sentiment  had  ripened  into  n  customary  law, 
and  the  observance  of  that  custom  had  been  en- 
forced by  edicts  and  menaces,  by  rewards  and 
penalties.  But  nature  had  triumphed  over  tra- 
dition, and  had  proved  too  strong  for  Councils 
and  for  Popes.  When  Ilihlebrand  ascended  the 
chair  first  occupied  by  a  married  Apostle,  his 
spirit  burned  within  him  to  sec  that  marriage 
held  in  her  impure  and  unlmllowed  bonds  a  largo 
proportion  of  those  who  ministered  at  tlie  altar, 
and  who  handled  there  the  very  substance  of  the 
incarnate  Ueity.  It  was  a  profanation  well 
adapted  to  arouse  the  jealousy,  not  less  than  to 
wound  the  conscience,  of  the  PontilT.  Secular 
cares  suited  ill  with  the  stern  duties  of  a  theo- 
cratic ministry.  Domestic  allcctions  would  choke 
or  enervate  in  them  that  corporate  passion 
which  might  otherwise  be  directed  with  unmiti- 
gated ardour  towards  their  chief  and  centre. 
Clerical  celibacy  would  exhibit  to  those  who  trod 
the  outer  courts  of  the  great  Christian  temple, 
the  impressive  and  subjugating  image  of  a  tran- 
scendental perfection,  too  pure  not  only  for  tlie 
coarser  delights  of  sense,  but  even  for  the  alloy 
of  conjugal  or  parental  love.  It  would  fill  the 
world  with  adherents  of  Rome,  in  whom  every 
feeling  would  be  quenched  which  could  rival 
that  sacred  allegiance.  .  .  .  With  such  anticipa- 
tions, Gregory,  within  a  few  weeks  from  his  ac- 
cession, convened  a  council  at  the  Lateran,  and 
proposed  a  law,  not,  as  formerly,  forbidding 
merely  the  marriage  of  priests,  but  commanding 
every  priest  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  requiring 
all  laymen  to  abstain  from  any  sacred  office 
which  any  wedded  priest  naight  presume  to  cele- 
brate. Never  was  legislative  foresight  so  veri- 
fied by  the  result.  What  the  great  Council  of 
Nicoea  had  attempted  in  vain,  the  Bishops  as- 
sembled in  the  presence  of  Ilildebrand  accom- 
plished, at  his  instance,  at  oace,  effectually,  and 
for  ever.  Lamentable  indeed  were  the  com- 
plaints, bitter  the  reproaches,  of  the  sufferers. 
Were  the  most  sacred  ties  thus  to  be  torn  asun- 
der at  the  ruthless  bidding  of  an  Italian  priest  ? 
Were  men  to  become  angels,  or  were  angels  to 
be  brought  down  from  heaven  to  minister  among 
men  ?  Eloquence  was  never  more  pathetic, 
more  just,  or  more  unavailing.  Prelate  after 
prelate  silenced  these  complaints  by  austere  re- 
bukes. Legate  after  legate  arrived  with  papal 
menaces  to  the  remonstrants.  Monks  and  abbots 
preached  the  coutinency  they  at  least  professed. 
Kings  and  barons  laughed  over  their  cups  at 
many  a  merry  tale  of  compulsory  divorce.  Mobs 
pelted,  hooted,  and  besmeared  with  profane  and 
filthy  baptisms  the  unhappy  victims  of  pontifical 
rigour.  It  was  a  struggle  not  to  be  prolonged 
—  broken  hearts  pined  and  died  away  in  silence. 
Expostulations  subsided  into  murmurs,  and  mur- 
murs were  drowned  in  the  general  shout  of  vic- 
tory. Eight  hundred  years  have  since  passed 
away.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  laws,  opinions,  and 
institutions,  this  decree  of  Ilildebrand's  still  rules 
the  Latin  Church,  in  every  land  where  sacrifices 
are  offered  on  her  altars.  .  .  .  With  this  Spartan 
rigour  towards  his  adherents,  Gregory  combined 
a  more  than  Athenian  address  and  audacity  tO: 
wards  his  rivals  and  antagonists.     So  long  as  the 


monnrchs  of  the  West  might  freely  bestow  on  the 
objects  of  their  choice  the  sees  and  abbeys  of 
their  states,  papal  dominion  could  be  but  a  pass- 
ing dream,  anil  papal  independency  an  empty 
boast.  Corrupt  motives  usually  determined  that 
choice;  and  the  objects  of  it  were  but  seldom 
worthy.  Ecclesiastical  dignities  were  often  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  tlien  the  purchaser  in- 
denudfied  himself  by  a  use  no  less  mercenary  of 
his  own  patronage ;  or  they  were  given  as  a  re- 
ward to  some  martial  retainer,  and  the  new 
churchman  coidd  not  forget  that  he  had  once 
been  a  soldier.  The  cope  and  the  coat-of-mail 
were  worn  alternately.  The  same  hand  bore  the 
crucifix  in  the  holy  festival,  and  the  sword  in  the 
day  of  battle.  ...  In  the  hands  of  the  newly 
consecrated  Bishop  was  placed  a  staff,  and  on  his 
finger  a  ring,  which,  received  as  they  were  from 
his  tempoml  sovereign,  proclaimed  that  homage 
and  fealty  were  due  to  him  alone.  And  thus  the 
sacerdotal  Proconsuls  of  Borne  became,  in  senti- 
ment at  least,  and  by  the  powerful  obligation  of 
honour,  the  vicegerents,  not  of  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  but  of  the  Imperator.  To  dissolve  this 
'  trinoda  neressitas'  of  simoniacal  preferments, 
ndlitary  service,  and  feudal  vassalage,  a  feebler 
spirit  would  have  exhorted,  negotiated,  and  com- 
pronused.  To  Gregory  it  belonged  to  subdue 
men  by  courage,  and  to  rule  them  by  reverence. 
Addressing  the  world  in  the  language  of  his  gen- 
eration, he  proclaimed  to  every  potentate,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Calpe,  that  all  human 
authority  being  holden  of  the  divine,  and  God 
himself  having  delegated  his  own  sovereignty 
over  men  to  the  Prince  of  the  Sacred  College,  a 
divine  right  to  universal  obedience  was  the  in- 
alienable attribute  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  .  .  . 
In  turning  ever  the  collection  of  the  epistles  of 
Ilildebrand,  we  are  every  where  met  by  this  doc- 
trine asserted  in  a  tone  of  the  calmest  dignity 
and  the  most  serene  conviction.  Thus  he  informs 
the  French  monarch  that  every  house  in  his 
kingdom  owed  to  Peter,  as  their  father  and  pas- 
tor, an  annual  tribute  of  a  penny,  and  he  com- 
mands his  legates  to  collect  it  in  token  of  the  sub- 
jection of  France  to  the  Holy  See.  lie  assures 
Solomon  the  King  of  Hungary,  that  his  terri- 
tories are  the  property  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church.  Solomon  being  incredulous  and  refrac- 
tory, was  dethroned  by  his  comjjetitor  for  the 
Hungarian  crown.  Ilis  more  prudent  successor, 
Ladislaus,  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of 
the  Pope,  and  paid  him  tribute.  .  .  .  From 
every  part  of  the  European  continent.  Bishops 
are  summoned  by  these  imperial  missives  to 
Rome,  and  there  are  either  condemned  and  de- 
posed, or  absolved  and  confirmed  in  their  sees. 
In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany,  we  find 
his  legates  exercising  the  same  power;  and  the 
correspondence  records  many  a  stern  rebuke, 
sometimes  for  their  undue  remissness,  sometimes 
for  their  misapplied  severity.  The  rescripts  of 
Trajan  scarcely  exhibit  a  firmer  assurance  both 
of  the  right  and  the  power  to  control  every  other 
authority,  whether  .secular  or  sacerdotal,  through- 
out the  civilized  world." — Sir  J.  Stephen,  Uikie- 
hrand  (Edinburgh  liei:,  April,  1845). — "At  first 
Gregory  appeared  to  desire  to  direct  his  weapons 
against  King  Philip  of  France,  'the  worst  of 
the  tyrants  who  enslaved  the  Church. "...  But 
with  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  circumstances' 
of  Germany  and  the  dangers  which  threatened^ 
from  Lombardyl  he  let  this  conflict  drop  and 
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Tilt!  latter  lind   so 


CilU'in       »1  II»/      mm      if.  1  it     .,».»• --J       .. — 

prt'dicfssor.  IFis  niotlicr,  who  was  dovottMl  to 
the  I'o|M',  soiiirlit  to  inc<liatf,  and  the  Haxon  re- 
volt wliicli  now  liroke  out  (still  In  !()7;i)  still  lur- 
ther  induced  liiin  to  jfive  way.  lie  wrote  a  sub- 
mi'^sive  letter  to  tlie  Pope,  rendered  u  repentant 
confesNion  at  .Nuremberg  in  l(i74  in  the  preseneo 
of  his  mother  and  iwo  lioiiiau  cardinals,  and, 
along  with  the  exeoinnuinicated  eovincillors,  who 
liud  promised  on  oath  to  surrender  all  church 
properties  obtaimil  by  simony,  was  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Hut  .  .  . 
Henry,  after  overthrowing  his  enemies,  soon  re- 
turned to  his  old  manner,  and  the  Uernian  clergy 
resisted  the  interference  of  the  Pojie.  At  the 
Koman  Synod  (Februarv,  107"))  Gregory  then  de- 
creed numerous  ecclesiastical  iienalties  against 
resistant  (Jermun  and  Lombard  bisliops,  and  live 
councillors  of  the  King  were  once  more  laid  under 
the  ban  on  account  of  simony.  But  in  additio.i, 
lit  a  Itoman  synod  of  the  same  year,  he  carried 
through  the  bold  law  of  investilwre,  which  pro- 
hibited liishops  and  abbots  from  receiving  iv 
bishopric  or  abbacy  from  the  hands  of  a  layman, 
an<l  jiioliibited  the  rulers  from  conferring  investi 
ture  on  ])enalty  of  exconununication.  JJeforc 
the  ])ublication  of  the  law  Gregory  caused  con- 
lidential  overtures  to  bo  made  to  the  King,  in 
order,  as  it  s«'ems,  to  give  the  King  an  o{)])()rtu- 
nity  of  taking  measures  toobviate  the  threatening 
dangers  which  were  involved  in  tliis  extreme 
step.  At  the  same  time  he  himself  was  threat- 
ened and  entangled  on  all  hands;  Kobert  Guis- 
curd,  whom  he  had  previously  excommuniculed, 
be  once  more  laid  >mder  the  ban.  .  .  .  llcurv, 
who  in  the  summer  of  1075  still  negotiated  di- 
rectly with  the  Pope  through  ambassadors,  after 
completely  overthrowing  tlic  Saxons  now  ceased 
to  pay  any  attention.  ...  At  Worms  (24th  Jan- 
Uiiry  107C)  he  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man bishops  to  declare  the  deposition  of  the  Pope 
who,  as  was  said,  was  shattering  the  Empire  and 
<legrading  the  bishops.  Tlie  Lombard  bishops 
subscribed  the  decree  of  deposition  at  Piaccnza 
and  Pavia.  Its  bearers  aroused  a  fearful  storm 
against  themselves  at  the  Lenten  Synod  of  Uomc 
(1070),  and  Gregory  now  declared  the  excom- 
munication and  (lepo-sition  of  Henry,  and  released 
his  subjects  from  their  oath.  Serious  voices  did 
indeed  deny  the  Pope's  right  totlie  latter  course; 
but  a  portion  of  the  German  bishops  at  once 
humbled  themselves  before  the  Pope,  others  be- 
gun to  waver,  and  the  German  princes,  angered 
over  Henry's  government,  demanded  at  Tribur 
in  October,  1070,  that  the  King  sliould  give  satis- 
faction to  the  Pope,  and  the  Popeiiold  judgment 
on  Henry  in  Germany  itself;  if  by  his  own  fault 
Henry  should  remain  under  the  ban  for  a  year's 
time,  another  King  was  to  be  elected.  Henry 
then  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  tlie  Pope 
in  order  to  take  their  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of 
tlie  German  princes.  Before  the  Pope  came  to 
Germanv,  he  hastened  in  the  winter  with  his 
wife  and  child  from  Besanyon,  over  Mont  Cenis, 
and  found  a  friendly  reception  in  Lombardy,  so 
that  the  Pope,  already  on  the  way  to  Germany 
betook  himstdf  to  the  Castle  of  Canossa  to  the 
Margravine  3Iatilda  of  Tuscany,  fearing  an  evil 


turn  of  nfTairs  from  Henry  and  the  Lombards 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Pope.  Hut  Henry  was 
driven  by  his  threat«'ned  position  in  Germanv  to 
seek  release  from  the  ban  above  every  thing. 
This  brought  him  as  a  penitent  into  the  court- 
yard of  Canossa  (January  1077),  where  Gregory 
saw  him  stand  from  morning  till  evening  during 
three  days  l)efore  he  relea.sed  him  from  the  baa 
at  the  intercessicm  of  iMatilda." — W.  Moeller, 
J/iKt.  of  the  Christidii  Cliurch  in  tJic  Middle  Agen, 
77*.  250-258. — "Itvas  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1077,  tliat  the  scene  took  place,  which,  as  is 
natural,  has  seizc^d  so  strongly  upon  the  popular 
imagination,  and  has  so  often  sui)plied  a  theme 
for  the  brush  of  the  painter,  the  periods  of  the 
historian,  the  verse  of  the  poet.  .  .  .  The  king 
was  bent  upon  escaping  at  any  sacrillco  from  the 
bond  of  excomnunucation  and  from  his  engage- 
ment to  anpear  liefore  the  Pontiff,  at  the  Diet 
sununoned  at  Augsburg  for  the  Feast  of  tho 
Purification.  The  character  in  which  he  pre- 
sented him.self  before  Gregory  was  that  of  a  peni- 
tent, throwing  himself  in  deep  contrition  upon 
the  Apostolic  clemency,  and  desirous  of  recon- 
ciliation with  tho  Church.  The  Pope,  after  so 
long  experience  of  his  duplicitj',  disbelieved  in 
his  sincerity,  while,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy, 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to  keen 
him  to  his  pact  with  the  German  princes  und  prel- 
ates. .  .  .  On  three  successive  days  did  he  ap- 
I)ear  barefooted  in  the  snowy  court-yard  of  the 
castle,  clad  in  the  white  garb  of  a  penitent,  suing 
for  relief  from  ecclesiastical  censure.  It  was 
(liflleult  for  Gregory  to  resist  the  appeal  thus 
made  to  his  fatherly  compassion,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the 
(Jountess  Matilda  besought  him  '  not  to  break  the 
brui.^cd  reed.'  Against  his  better  judgment,  and 
in  despite  of  the  warnings  of  secular  prudence, 
the  Pope  consented  on  the  fourth  day  to  admit 
to  his  presence  the  roj'al  suppliant.  .  .  .  The 
conditions  of  absolution  imposed  upon  the  king 
were  mainly  four:  that  he  should  present  Jiim- 
self  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place,  to  be  named  by 
the  Pontilf,  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  upon  the  charges  preferred  by  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  Germany,  and  that  he 
should  abide  the  Pontifical  sentence  —  his  sub- 
jects meanwhile  remaining  released  from  their 
oath  of  fealty ;  that  he  should  respect  the  rights 
of  the  Church  and  carry  out  the  papal  decrees ; 
and  that  breach  of  this  engagement  should  en- 
title the  Teutonic  magnates  to  proceed  to  tho 
electi(m  of  another  king.  Such  were  the  terms 
to  which  Henry  solemnly  pledged  himself,  and 
on  the  faith  of  that  pledge  the  Pontiff,  assuming 
the  vestments  of  religion,  proceeded  to  absolve 
him  with  the  appointed  rites.  ...  So  ends  the 
first  act  in  this  great  tragedy.  Gregory's  mis- 
givings as  to  the  king's  sincerity  soon  receive  too 
ample  justification.  'Fear  not,' the  Pontiff  is 
reported  to  have  said,  with  half  contemptuoua 
sadness  to  the  Saxon  envoys  who  complained  of 
his  lenity  to  the  monarch :  '  Fear  not,  I  send  him 
back  to  you  more  guilty  than  he  came. '  Henry's 
words  to  the  Pope  had  been  softer  than  butter ; 
but  he  had  departed  with  war  in  his  heart.  .  .  . 
Soon  he  lays  a  plot  for  seizing  Gregory  at 
^Mantua,  whither  the  Pontiff  is  invited  for  the 
purpose  of  presiding  over  a  Council.  But  the 
vigilance  of  the  Great  Countess  foils  the  pro- 
.posed  treachery.  Shortly  the  ill-advised  mon- 
arch again  assumes  an  attitude  of  open  hostility 
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to  the  Popo.  .  .  .  Tlio  Teutonic  prinrcs,  gliid  to 
throw  off  an  autliorlty  wliicli  tliry  loiitlie  luitl 
{Icspisc  —  not  hi'fdinj;  the  advice  to  puust;  u^ivvn 
bv  tlio  Roman  legates  —  proceed  at  the  Diet  of 
PVirchein  to  the  election  of  another  king.  Their 
choice  falls  upon  Kudolph  of  Swahla,  who  is 
crowned  at  Met/,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1077. 
The  situation  is  now  complicated  by  the  strife 
between  the  two  rival  Bovereigiis.  ...  At  last, 
in  Lent,  1080,  Gregory,  no  longer  able  to  tolerate 
the  continual  violation  by  Henry  of  the  pledges 
given  at  Canossa,  and  greatly  moved  by  tidings 
of  his  new  and  nmnifold  sacrileges  and  cruelties, 
pronounces  again  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  releasing  his  subjects  from 
their  obedience,  and  recognizing  Rudolph  as 
king.  Henry  thereupon  calls  together  some 
thirty  simoniacal  and  incontinent  prelates  at 
Brixen,  and  causes  them  to  go  through  tlie  form 
of  electing  an  anti-pope  in  the  person  of  Guibert, 
Arciibishop  of  Ravenna,  an  ecclesiastic  some 
time  previously  excommunicated  by  Gregory  for 
grave  offences.  Then  the  tide  turns  in  llenry's 
favour.  At  the  battle  of  the  Illster  (15th  Octo- 
ber, 1080),  Rudolph  is  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  on  the  same  day  the  army  of  the 
Great  Countess  is  overthrown  and  dispersed  at 
La  Volta  in  the  JIantuan  territory.  Next  year, 
in  the  early  spring,  Henry  crosses  the  Alps  and 
advances  towards  Rome.  ...  A  little  before 
Pentecost  Henry  appears  under  the  walls  of  tlio 
Papal  city,  expecting  that  his  party  within  it 
will  throw  open  the  gates  to  him ;  but  his  expec- 
tation is  disappointed.  ...  In  1083,  the  mon- 
arch again  advances  upon  Rome  and  ineffectu- 
ally a.ssault3  it.  In  the  next  year  he  makes  a 
third  and  more  successful  attempt,  and  captures 
the  Leonine  city.  .  .  .  On  the  21st  of  March,  1084, 
the  Lateran  Gate  is  opened  to  Henry  b^  the 
treacherous  Romans,  and  the  excommunicated 
monarch,  with  the  anti-pope  by  his  side,  rides  in 
triumph  through  the  streets.  The  next  day, 
Guibert  solemnly  takes  possession  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  bestows  the  Imperial  Crown  upon 
Henry  in  the  Vatican  Basilica.  Meanwhile 
Gregory  is  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Thence,  after  six  weeks,  he  is  delivered  by  Guis- 
card,  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  faithful  vassal  of  the 
Holy  See.  But  the  burning  of  the  city  by  Guis- 
card's  troops,  upon  the  uprising  of  the  Romans, 
turns  the  joy  of  his  rescue  into  mourning.  Eight 
days  afterwards  he  quits  '  the  smoking  ruins  of 
his  once  beautiful  Rome,'  and  after  pausing  for 
a  few  days,  at  Monte  Casino,  reaches  Salerno, 
where  hi.a  life  pilgrimage  is  to  end." — W.  S. 
Lilly,  The  Turninf/- Point  of  the  Muhlle  Age»  (Con- 
temporary liev.,  Augmt,  1883). — Gregory  died  at 
Salerno  on  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  leaving  Henry 
apparently  triumphant;  but  he  had  inspired  the 
Papacy  with  his  will  and  mind,  and  the  battle 
went  on.  At  the  end  of  another  generation  —  in 
A.  D.  1122 — the  question  of  investitures  was  set- 
tled by  a  compromise  called  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.  ' '  Both  of  the  contending  parties  gave  up 
something,  but  one  much  more  than  the  other ; 
the  Church  shadows,  the  State  substance.  The 
more  important  elections  should  be  henceforth 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  he  engag- 
ing not  to  interfere  with  them,  but  to  leave  to 
the  Chapter  or  other  electing  body  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  choice.  This  was  in  fact  to  give 
over  in  most  instances  the  election  to  the  Pope ; 
who  gradually  managed  to  exclude  the  Emperor 
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from  all  share  in  Episcojial  appointments.  Ill" 
temponditiesof  the  See  or  Abbev  were  still  to  be 
made  over  to  the  Bisho])  or  Abbot  elect,  not, 
however,  any  longer  by  the  delivering  to  him  of 
the  ring  and  <Ti)zicr,'  but  by  a  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  he  having  done  liomage  for  them,  and 
taken  the  oath  of  obedience.  All  this  was  in 
Germany  to  Hnd  place  before  consecration,  being 
the  same  arrangement  that  seven  years  earlier 
had  brought  the  conflict  l)etwcen  Anselm  and 
our  Henry  I.  to  an  end." — R.  C.  Trench,  Jxct's  on 
Medieml  Ch.  Ilitit.,  Urt.  0. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory 
VII.,  bk.  2.— W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  lIHiMmtnd 
and  His  TimeH. —  H.  II.  Milman,  llixt.  of  Latin 
ChriHtianity,  bkx.  fi-8. —  E.  F.  Henderson,  tkleet 
lliat.  Does.' of  the  ,] fiddle  A(/eti,  h'i,  4.  —  See,  also, 
Oehm.\nv:  a.  I).  1)73-1 
A.  I).  1081-10H4. 

A.  D.  1059. — Institution  of  the  procedure  of 
Papal  Election. — "According  to  the  primitive 
custom  of  tlic  church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was 
filled  up  by  election  of  the  clergy  and  people  be- 
longing to  the  city  or  diocese.  ...  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  almost  every  ca,se,  the  clergy  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops; 
but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  abs(jlutely  neces- 
sary to  render  it  valid.  They  were,  however, 
by  degrees  excluded  from  any  real  participation, 
first  in  the  Greek,  and  finally  in  the  western 
church.  ...  It  does  not  appear  that  the  early 
Christian  emperors  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  choice  any  further  than  to  make  their  own 
confirmation  necessary  in  the  great  patriarchal 
sees,  such  as  Rome  and  Constantinople,  wlii<li 
were  frequently  the  objects  of  violent  competi- 
tion, and  to  decide  in  controverted  elections.  .  .  . 
The  bishops  of  Rome,  like  those  of  inferior  sees, 
were  regularly  elected  by  the  citizens,  laymen 
as  well  as  ecclesiastics.  But  their  consecration 
was  deferred  until  the  popular  choice  liad  re- 
ceived the  sovereign's  sanction.  The  Romans 
regularly  despatched  letters  to  Constantinople  or 
to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  praying  that  their 
election  of  a  pope  might  be  confirmed.  Excep- 
tions, if  any,  are  infrequent  while  Rome  was 
subject  to  the  eastern  empire.  This,  among 
other  imperial  prerogatives,  Charlemagne  might 
consider  as  his  own.  .  .  .  Otho  the  Great,  in  re- 
ceiving the  imperial  crown,  took  upon  him  the 
prerogatives  of  Charlemagne.  There  is  even 
extant  a  decree  of  Leo  VIIL,  which  grants  to 
him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  naming  future 
popes.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  instrument 
is  denied  by  the  Italians.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Saxon  emperors  went  to  such  a  length 
as  nomination,  except  in  one  instance  (that  of 
Gregory  V.  in  990) ;  but  they  sometimes,  not  uni- 
formly, confirmed  the  election  of  a  pope,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  cu.stom.  An  explicit  right  of 
nomination  was,  however,  conceded  to  the  em- 
peror Henry  III.  in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of 
rescuing  the  Roman  church  from  the  disgrace 
and  depravity  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Henry 
ajjpointed  two  or  three  very  good  popes.  .  .  . 
This  high  prerogative  was  perhaps  not  designed 
to  extend  beyond  Henry  himself.  But  even  if 
it  had  been  transmissible  to  his  successors,  the 
infancy  of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  and  the  factions 
of  that  minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its 
exercise.  Nicolas  II.,  in  1059,  published  a  de- 
cree which  restored  the  right  of  election  to  the 
Romans,  but  with  a  remarkable  variation  from 
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tlic  oriK'l'iiil  f'lnii.  The  curillniil  1iIhIiop«  (wvcn 
in  nuiiilMr,  lidldlnK  «•(•»  In  the  nclKliliourlKKxl  of 
I(<»iiu',  ikiul  «'onM(|innlly  siilTraKiiiiH  of  the  jtoiio 
HH  jMitrlurcli  or  mclropolitHn)  were  to  i  hoosc  tlio 
ttMprriiif  |)onlilT.  with  thcconciirnncf  tlrst  of  the 
ciinliiml  pritstH  and  (Icihoiis  (or  miiilHtvrs  of  the 
piiriMh  <hur(  lii'H  of  Umw}.  ami  nftcrwanlsof  tlio 
hilly.  Thus  clcrtcd,  the  new  pope  waH  to  bo 
l)ns(nted  for  confiriimtion  to  Henry,  '  now  klnK. 
and  hcriafter  to  liefonie emperor,' and  to  Huch  of 
his  HiK'cesHorH  as  Hhould  j)erHonally  obtain  tlmt 
privlh'^e.  This  decree  in  tiie  founiiallon  of  that 
eelebrated  nuxie  of  election  in  a  conclave  of  car- 
dinalH  vhich  Iwrn  (!ver  since  dett-rinined  the  head 
Hhij)  of  IheclAirch.  .  .  .  The  real  author  of  tills 
decree,  and  of  all  other  vigoro'is  measures  ailo|)t- 
ed  by  the  popes  of  that  ajte,  wlietlier  for  'ho 
assertion  of  their  indcixiidcnceort lie  restoration 
of  discipline,  was  llil(h'l)rand  "  —  afterwards 
Pope  (Jrcgory  VII.— II.  Hallam,  T/ie  Middle 
Agai,  fh.  7,  pt.  1  (p.  2). 

Ai,8<)In:  K.  F.  lIen<lerson,  Meet  IIi»t.  Doe*, 
of  the  Middlf  Agfn,  l/k.  4,  no,  1. 

A.  D.  1077-H03.— Donation  of  the  Count- 
CBS  Matilda.— "  The  Countess  Matihia,  born  in 
1040,  was  daughter  of  Jloniface,  Manjuisof  Tus- 
cany, and  He.itrice,  sister  of  the  Kmperor  Henry 
III.  On  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  without 
issue,  she  succeeded  to  all  his  dominions,  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Lucca,  Mantua  and  Hcggio. 
Rather  late  in  life,  slie  married  Oueliiho,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  —  no  issue  resulting  from 
their  union.  This  princess  displayed  great 
energy  and  administrative  ability  in  tlie  troubled 
times  in  wliich  she  lived,  occasionally  appearing 
ut  the  liead  of  her  own  troops.  Ever  u  devoted 
daughter  of  the  Ohurch,  she  specially  venerated 
Pope  (Jregory  VII.,  to  whom  she  allorded  much 
material  support,  in  the  dilllculties  by  which  he 
was  constantly  beset.  To  this  Pontill,  she  made 
a  donatit>n  of  11  considerable  portion  of  her  do- 
minions, for  the  benetit  of  the  Holy  See,  A.  D. 
1077,  couflnning  the  same  in  a  deed  to  Popo  Pas- 
cal II.,  in  1102,  entituled  '  Carlula  dtmationis 
CVmiitissie  Mathildis  facta  8.  Gregorio  PP.  VII., 
ct  innovata  Paschali  I'P.  II.' ;  apud  Theiner  '  ("o- 
de.\  Diplomatieus,'  etc.,  torn.  1,  p.  10.  As  tlie 
original  deed  to  Gregory  VII.  is  not  e.xtaut,  and 
the  deed  of  continuation  or  renewal  does  not  re- 
cite the  territories  conveyed,  there  is  some  un- 
certainty about  their  exact  limits.  However,  it 
is  generally  thought  that  they  comprised  the  dis- 
trict formerly  known  as  the  "Patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
extending  from  Aquapendcnte  to  Ostia.  Tlie 
Countess  Matilda  died  in  1115,  aged  75." — J.  N. 
Murphy,  The  Chair  of  Peter,  p  2'Si5,foot-/U)te.— 
See  below:  A.  D.  1123-1250. 

A.  D.  1086-1154.- The  succession  of  Popes. 
—Victor  HI.,  A.  D.  108(M087;  Urban  II.,  1088- 
1099;  Pascal  II.,  1099-1 V;  Gelasius  II.,  111)^ 
1119;  Callistus  II.,  11  .134;  Ilonorius  II., 
1124-1130;  Innocent  II.,  1130-1143;  Celestine 
II.,  1143-1144;  Lucius  IL,  1144-1145;  Eugene 
III.,  1145-1153;  AnastasiusIV.,  1153-1154. 

A.  D.  1094.— Pope  Urban  II.  and  the  first 
Crusade.— The  Council  of  Clermont.  See 
Cia's.\UEs:  A.  D.  1094. 

A.  D.  1122-1250.— Continued  conflict  with 
the  Empire.— The  Popes  and  the  Hohen- 
staufen  Emperors.— "  The  struggle  about  inves- 
titure ended,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  a  compro- 
mise; but  it  was  a  compromise  in  which  all  the 


glory  went  to  the  Papacy.  Men  saw  that  the 
Pajiai  claims  liad  been  excessive,  oven  impnitHl- 
ble ;  but  the  object .  which  they  aimed,  the  free- 
(him  of  the  Church  from  the  secularising  ten- 
dencies of  feudalism,  was  in  the  nuiin  obtained. 
.  .  .  Hut  the  contest  witli  the  Kmpire  stilt  went 
on.  One  of  ilie  firmest  supporters  of  Gregory 
V'H.  liaii  been  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany, 
over  wliose  fervent  piety  Gregory  liad  thrown 
the  spell  of  his  powerful  mincC  At  her  death, 
she  bcciueathed  lur  possessions,  which  embraced 
nearly  a  (juartcr  of  Italy,  to  the  Holy  See  [see 
above:  A.  1).  1077-1103).  Home  of  the  lands 
which  slu!  had  held  were  allodial,  some  were 
tlefs  of  the  lOmpirc;  and  the  inlieritance  of  Ma- 
tilda was  a  fruitful  source  of  c<mtention  to  two 
jiowers  already  Jealous  of  one  another.  The 
constant  struggle  that  lasted  for  two  centuries 
gave  full  sco|)e  fortliedi^veiopmentof  the  Italian 
towns.  .  .  .  The  ohl  Italian  noti(m  of  establish- 
ing municipal  freedom  by  an  eipiilibrium  of  two 
contending  jjowers  was  stamped  still  more 
deeply  on  Italian  politics  by  tlie  wars  of  Guelfs 
and  (fhiiiellins.  1  he  union  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Lombard  Ut  publics  was  stnmg  enough  to 
humble  the  mightiest  of  the  Emperors.  Frederic 
Harbarossa,  who  held  the  strongest  views  of  the 
Imperial  jirerogativc,  had  to  confess  himself 
vani(uislied  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  [see  Italy: 
A.  I).  1154-1102,  to  1174-1183],  and  the  meeting 
of  Pope  and  Emperor  at  Venice  was  a  memorable 
ending  to  the  long  struggle ;  that  the  great  Em- 
peror should  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Pope  whom  lie 
had  so  long  refused  to  acknowledjje,  was  an  act 
which  stamped  itself  with  dramatic  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  men,  and  gave  rise  to  fables  of  a 
still  more  lowly  8ubmis.siou  [sec  Vknick:  A.  D. 
1177].  The  length  of  the  strife,  the  renown  of 
Frederic,  the  unswerving  tenacity  of  purpose 
witli  which  Alexander  had  maintained  liis  cause, 
all  lent  lustre  to  this  triumph  of  tlie  Papacy. 
The  consistent  policy  of  Alexander  III.,  even  m 
adverse  circumstances,  the  calm  dignity  with 
which  he  asserted  the  Papal  claims,  and  the  wis- 
dom with  which  ho  used  his  ojiportunities,  made 
him  a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII.  at  a 
great  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy.  It 
was  reserved,  liowever,  for  Innocent  III.  to  real- 
ise most  fully  the  ideas  of  Ilihlebrand.  If  Ilil- 
debrand  was'  the  Julius,  Innocent  was  the  Au- 
gustus, of  the  Papal  Empire.  He  liad  not  the 
creative  genius  nor  the  flery  energy  of  liis  ^reat 
forerunner;  but  liis  clear  intellect  "never  missed 
an  opportunitj',  and  his  calculating  spirit  rarely 
erred  from  its  mark.  ...  On  all  sides  Innocent 
III.  enjoyed  successes  beyond  his  hopes.  In  the 
East,  the  crusading  zeal  of  Europe  was  turned 
by  Venice  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  [see 
Ckusades:  A.  D.  1201-1203],  and  Innocent  could 
rejoice  fur  a  brief  space  in  the  subjection  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  the  West,  Innocent  turned 
the  crusading  impulse  to  the  interest  of  the 
Papal  power,  by  diverting  it  against  lieretical 
sects  which,  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France,  attacked  the  system  of  the  Cliurch  [see 
Alukienses].  .  .  .  Moreover  Innocent  saw  the 
beginning,  though  he  did  not  perceive  the  full 
importance,  of  a  movement  which  the  reaction 
against  heresy  produced  within  the  Church.  The 
Crusades  had  quickened  men's  activity,  and  the 
heretical  sects  had  aimed  at  kindling  greater 
fervour  of  spiritual  life.  ...  By  the  side  of  the 
monastic  aim  of  averting,  by  the  prayers  and 
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pcnitcnco  of  a  few.  Ood'H  nnger  from  a  wicked 
world,  thcro  grew  up  a  dcHiru  for  Hclf  devotion 
to  missionnry  labour.  Innocent  III.  wuh  wIho 
enough  not  to  rcpiilMC  this  new  entliUHiaHni,  but 
And  a  place  for  it  within  the  ecdesiuHtical  sys- 
tein.  Francis  of  Asaisi  j^athered  round  him  a 
body  of  followers  who  bound  theniM'lve.s  to  a 
literal  following  of  the  ApostleH.  to  \\  life  of  pov- 
erty and  labour,  amongst  tlie  poor  and  outcuHt: 
Dominic  of  Castile  formed  a  society  which  aimed 
at  tile  suppressicm  of  hercHy  by  iisHiduous  teach- 
ing of  the  truth.  The  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can orders  grew  almost  at  oncc!  into  power  and 
importance,  and  tlieir  foundation  marks  a  great 
reformation  within  the  Church  [see  Mknukant 
Ordbkh].  The  reformation  movement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of 
lllldebrand,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Papal 
monarchy  in  the  iK'lief  of  Europe.  Tlie  reforma- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century  found  full  scope 
for  its  energy  under  the  protection  of  the  Papal 
power;  for  the  I'apacy  was  still  in  sympathy 
with  the  conscience  of  Europe,  which  it  could 
quicken  and  direct.  These  mendicant  orders 
were  directly  connected  with  the  Papacy,  and 
were  free  from  all  episcopal  control.  Their  zeal 
awakened  popular  enthusiasm;  they  rapidly  in- 
creased in  number  and  spread  into  every  land. 
The  Friars  became  the  popular  preachers  and 
confessors,  and  threatened  to  supersede  the  old 
ecclesiastical  order.  Not  only  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  but  in  the  universities  as  well, 
did  their  influence  become  supreme.  They 
were  a  vast  army  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Pope,  and  overran  Europe  in  his  name. 
They  preached  Papal  indulgences,  they  stirred 
up  men  to  crusades  in  behalf  of  the  Papacy, 
they  gathered  money  for  the  Papal  use.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  Innocent's  guardianship,  proved  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  newly-won  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  Iving  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  Frederic  was 
resolved  to  assert  again  tlie  Imperial  pretensions 
of  North  Italy,  and  then  win  back  the  Papal  ac- 
quisitions in  the  centre;  if  his  plan  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  Pope  would  have  lost  his  indepen- 
dence and  sunk  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen.  Two  Popes  of  Inflexible  de- 
termination and  consummate  political  ability 
were  the  opponents  of  Frederic.  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.  flung  themselves  witu  ardour 
into  the  struggle,  and  strained  every  nerve  till 
the  whole  Papal  policy  was  absorbed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  strife  [sec  Itai.y:  A.  D.  1183- 
1250;  and  Geumany:  A.  D.  1138-1208].  .  .  . 
Frederic  II.  died  [1230],  but  the  Popes  pursued 
with  their  hostility  his  remotest  descendants,  and 
were  resolved  to  swet'p  the  very  remembrance 
of  him  out  of  Italy.  To  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, they  did  not  hesitate  to  summon  the  aid  of 
the  stranger.  Charles  of  Anjou  appeared  as 
their  champion,  and  in  the  Pope's  name  took 
possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  12r)0-1268].  By  his  help  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  house  were  crushed,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Empire  to  rule  over  Italy  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  But  the  Papacy  got  rid  of 
an  open  enemy  only  to  introduce  a  covert  and 
more  deadly  foe.  The  Angevin  influence  became 
superior  to  that  of  the  Papacy,  and  French  popes 
were  elected  that  they  might  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Sicilian  king.  By  its  resolute  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  power  of  the  Empire,  the  Papacy 


only  paved  the  way  for  a  coimexion  that  ended 
In  its  cnHlavement  to  the  intluence  of  France."— 
M.  Crcighton,  Hist,  of  the  l\iinten  during  the 
I'triiHl  of  the  Htformntion,  v.  1,  /</>.  18-23. 

Ai,H<)"rN;  T.  L.  Kington,  lU»t.  of  hWdinck  If. 
Emju'i-oi-  of  Ihf  lioiiiinin. 

A.  D.  1154-1198.— The  ■uccesiion  of  Popei. 

—  Hadrian  IV.,  A.  D.  ILM-imO;  Alexamler 
III..  n.'>»-1181;  Lucius  III..  1181-1185;  Urban 
III..  118.''>-1187;  Gregory  VIII.,  11«7;  Clement 
III.,  1187-n»l;  Celestine  III.,  1191-1108. 

A.  D.  1 163-1 170.— Conflict  of  Church  and 
State  in  England.— Beclcet  and  Henry  II.  See 
Enoi,.vni):  a.  D.  1102-1170. 

A.  D.  1198-1216.— The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereigntv  in  the  States  of  the  Church. — 
'  Innocent  III.  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
States  of  the  Clnirch.  The  lands  with  which 
Pippin  ami  Charles  had  invested  th'  Pones  were 
helil  8id)ject  to  the  su/erainty  of  the  Prankish 
sovereign  and  owned  his  jurisdiction.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Caroliiigian  Empire  the  neigh- 
bouring nobles,  calling  tlienLselves  Pa[)al  vassals, 
seized  on  these  lands;  and  when  they  were  ousted 
in  the  Pope's  name  by  the  Normans,  the  Pope 
did  not  gain  by  tlio  change  of  neigldwurs.  In- 
nocent III.  was  the  first  I'ope  who  claimed  and 
exercised  the  rights  of  an  Italian  i)rince.  Ho 
exacted  from  thu  Imjjerial  Prefect  in  Rome  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  himself;  he  drove  the  Im- 
perial vassals  from  the  Matildan  domain  [see 
Tuscany:  A.  D.  685-1115].  and  compelled  Con- 
stance, the  widowed  queen  of  Sicily,  to  recognise 
the  Papal  siizerainty  over  her  ancestral  kingdom. 
He  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Otto  IV.  (1201) 
the  cession  of  all  the  lands  which  the  Papacy 
claimed,  and  so  established  for  the  flrst  time  an 
undisputed  title  to  the  Papal  States." — M. 
Crcighton,  Hist,  of  the  Papucij  durimj  the  Period 
(ftlie  lUformation,  v.  1.  j).  21. 

A.  D.  1 198-1294. — The  succession  of  Popes. 

—  Innocent  HI.,  A.  D.  1108-1216;  Ilonorius  III., 
1210-1227;  Gregory  IX.,  1227-1241-  Celestine 
IV.,  1241;  Innocent  IV.,  1243-12:. I:  Alexander 
IV.,  1254-1261;  Urban  IV.,  1261-1264;  Clement 
IV.,  1265-1268;  Gregory  X.,  1271-1276;  Inno- 
cent V.,  f570;  Hadrian  V.,  1270;  John  XXL, 
1270-1277;  Nicholas  III..  1277-1280;  Martin 
IV.,  1281-1285;  Ilonorius  IV..  1285-1287;  Nich- 
olas IV.,  1288-1202;  Celestine  V..  1204. 

A.  D.  1 198-1303. — The  acme  of  Papal  power. 
— The  pontificates  from  Innocent  III.  to  Boni- 
face VlII. —  "The  epoch  when  the  spirit  of 
papal  usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displayed 
was  the  poutiticate  of  Innocent  III.  In  each  of 
the  three  leading  objects  which  Rome  had  pur- 
sued, independent  sovereignty,  supremr.cy  over 
the  Christian  church,  control  over  the  princes  of 
the  earth,  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  pontilT  to 
conquer.  He  realized  .  .  .  that  fond  hope  of  so 
many  of  his  predecessors,  a  dominion  over  Homo 
and  the  central  parts  of  Italy.  During  his  pon- 
tificate Constantuiople  was  taken  by  the  Latins; 
and  however  he  might  seem  to  regret  a  diversion 
of  the  crusaders,  which  impeded  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of 
the  new  patriarch  and  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
church.  Never,  perhaps,  cither  before  or  since, 
was  the  great  eastern  schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of 
being  healed;  even  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and 
Armenia  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Inno- 
cent, and  permitted  his  interference  with  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions.     The  maxims  of  Greg- 
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ory  VII.  were  now  matured  h}'  more  tlmn  a  hun- 
dred yearH,  and  the  right  of  tr!imi)ling  upon  the 
necks  of  kings  liud  Ixjen  reeeiv(!d,  at  least  among 
thurclimen,  us  an  inherent  attribute  of  the 
papacy.  '  As  the  mn  and  tl'c  moon  are  placed  in 
the  lirmamcnt' (such  is  the  language  of  Inno- 
cent), 'the  greater  as  the  light  of  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  of  the  night,  thus  are  there  two  powers 
in  the  church  — the  pontificyil,  which,  as  having 
the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater;  and  the 
royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which  the  bodies 
of  men  only  are  intrusted.'  Intoxicated  with 
these  conceptions  (if  we  may  apply  such  a  word 
to  successful  ambition),  he  thought  no  quarrel 
of  princes  beyond  the  .sphere  of  his  jurisdiction. 
'Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a  tief,' 
said  Innocent  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, 'yet  it  is  my  i)rovince  to  judge  where  sin 
is  conunitted,  and  my  duty  to  prevent  all  public 
scandals.' .  .  .  Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
pope  before  Innocent  III.  had  thus  announced 
himself  as  the  general  arbiter  of  dilTereuces  and 
conservator  of  the  peace  throughout  Christen- 
dom, yet  the  scheme  had  been  already  formed, 
and  the  pu!)lic  mind  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared to  admit  it.  .  .  .  The  nooudav  of  papal 
dominion  extends  from  the  pontiflc  ;  of  Inno- 
cent III.  inclusively  to  that  of  Boniface  VIII.; 
or,  in  fitlier  words,  through  the  liJth  century. 
Rome  inspired  during  this  age  all  the  terror  of 
her  ancient  name.  She  was  once  more  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  vassals." — 
H.  Ilallam.  Tie  Middle  Ages,  ch.  7,  pt.  1-2  {v.  2). 

Also  in  :  J.  Jliley,  IliHt.  of  the  Papal  States, 
V.  3,  Itk.  1.  ,'Ji.  3.— JI.  Gosselin,  The  I'uwer  of  the 
Pope  in  the  Middle  Ayen,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. — 'Si..  Creigh- 
ton,  Hist,  of  the  Pajxicy  during  the  Bcformation, 
introd.,  ch.  1  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1203.— The  planting^  of  the  germs  of 
the  Papal  Inquisition.  See  iNyiismoN :  A.  I). 
1203-1. Vr). 

A.  D.  1205-1213.— Subjugation  of  the  Eng- 
lish King  John.  See  Lnolanu:  A.  D.  1205- 
1213. 

A.  D.  1215.— The  beginning,  in  Italy,  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  See  Italy  : 
A.  I).  1215. 

A.  D.  1266. — Transfer  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  1250-1208. 

A.  D.  1268.— The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
St.  Louis,  affirming  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church.     See  Fi.  -.n<e:  A.  D.  1208. 

A.  D.  1275.— Ratification  of  the  Donation  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Capitulation  of  Otho  IV. 
by  Rodoiph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Geumany: 
A.  I).  1273-1308. 

A.  D.  1279.— The  English  Statute  of  Mort- 
main.   See  Enoi.a  vd:  A.  D.  1270. 

A.  D.  1294-1348.— The  stormy  poi.tificate 
of  Boniface  Vlil.— His  conflict  with  Philip 
IV.  ci  r  lance.— The  "Babylonish  Captivity.'' 
—Purchase  of  Avignon,  which  becomes  the 
Papal  Seat.— Boniface  VIII.,  who  came  to  tht 
Papal  throne  in  1294,  "  was  a  man  of  so  nuich 
learning  that  Petrarch  extols  him  as  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  His  craft  and  cruelty,  however, 
were  shown  in  his  treatment  of  Celestine  V.  [his 
predecessor],  whom  he  first  jiersuaded  to  resign 
the  pontificate,  five  months  af  ler  his  election,  on 
account  of  his  inexperience  in  politics;  and  then 
having  succeetled  to  the  chair,  instead  of  letting 
the  good  man  return  to  the  cloister  for  which  he 


panted,  he  kept  him  in  confinement  to  the  day 
of  ids  death.  His  resentr.  nt  of  the  opposition 
of  the  two  cardinals  Colonna  to  his  election  was 
so  bitter,  that  not  content  with  'iegrading  them, 
he  clecreed  the  whole  family  —  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  Rome  —  to  be  for  ever  infamous, 
and  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
pulled  down  their  town  of  Pra'ueste,  and  ordered 
the  site  to  be  sown  with  salt  to  extinguish  it, 
like  Carthage,  for  ever.  This  pontificate  is  fam- 
ous for  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee,  though, 
according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  established  a 
century  before  by  Innocent  III.  By  a  bull  dated 
22nd  February  1300,  Boniface  granted  a  plenary 
remissicm  of  sms  to  all  who,  before  Christmas,  in 
that  and  every  subsequent  hundredth  year, 
.should  visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Patd  daily,  for  30  days  if  inhabitants  ol  Rome, 
and  for  half  that  time  if  strangers.  His  private 
enemies,  the  Colonnas,  Frederic  of  Sicily,  who 
had  neglected  to  pay  his  tribute,  and  the  abettors 
of  the  Saracens,  were  the  only  persons  excluded. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  strangers,  who 
flocked  to  gain  the  indulgence;  enormous  sums 
were  offered  at  the  holy  tombs ;  and  the  solemnity 
became  so  profitable  that  Clement  VI.  reduced 
the  period  for  its  observance  from  100  years  to 
50,  and  later  popes  have  brought  it  down  to  25. 
Boniface  appeared  at  the  jubilee  with  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  swords  carried  before  him,  the 
bearers  of  which  proclaimed  the  text,  —  '  Behold, 
here  are  two  swords.' .  .  .  The  pope  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  .  .  .  respectful  recogni- 
tion from  the  barons  of  Scotland.  Finding 
themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Edward 
1.,  they  resolved  to  accept  a  distant,  in  preference 
to  a  neighbouring,  master;  accordingly,  they 
tendered  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  pretending 
that,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  Scotland  had 
been  a  fief  of  the  holy  Roman  See.  Boniface, 
eagerly  embracing  the  offer,  commanded  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  requ're  the  king  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  submit  his  pretensions 
to  the  apostolic  tribunal.  .  .  .  Bon'face  got  no 
other  satisfaction  than  to  be  told  that  the  laws  of 
England  did  not  permit  the  king  to  subject  the 
rights  of  his  crown  to  any  foreign  tribunal.  His 
conflict  with  the  king  of  France  was  still  more 
unfortunate.  Philip  the  Fair,  like  our  own  Ed- 
ward I.,  thought  fit  to  compel  the  clergy  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  of  his  repeated  cam- 
paigns. The  pope  thereupon  issued  a  bull  entitled 
'  Clericis  laicos '  (A.  D.  12P''),  charging  the  laity 
with  inveterate  hostility  to  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
hibiting, under  pain  of  excommunication,  any 
l)aymeut  out  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  without 
his  consent.  The  king  retorted  by  prohibiting 
the  export  of  coin  or  treasure  from  his  dominions, 
without  license  from  the  crown.  This  was 
cutting  off  the  pope's  revenue  at  a  blow,  and  so 
modified  his  anger  that  he  allowed  the  clergy  to 
gr.uit  a  '  free  benevolence '  to  the  king,  when  in 
urgent  need.  A  few  years  after  (1301),  Philip 
imprisoned  a  bishop  on  charge  of  sedition,  when 
Boniface  thundered  out  his  bulls  '  Salvator 
mundi,'and  'Ausculta  fili,'  the  first  of  which 
suspended  ''  privileges  accorded  by  the  holy 
See  to  the  I'leuch  king  aud  pc^^^le,  and  the  sec- 
ond, asserting  the  pawl  %  r  in  ll.e  f 
familiar  text  from  Jerer  j^Jer.  '  10],  sum- 
moned the  superior  clergy  to  Rome.  Philip 
burned  the  bidl,  and  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
obeying  the  summons.    The  peers  and  people  of 
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France  stood  by  the  '  .wn,  treating  the  exhorta- 
tions of  tlie  clergy  with  defiance.  The  pope, 
incensed  at  this  resistance,  publislicd  tlie  Deere 
tal  called  '  Unam  sanctam,'  which  alllrms  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  without  which  there  is  no 
salvation,  and  hence  the  unity  of  its  head  in  tlie 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  Under  the  pope  are  two 
swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  material  —  the  one 
to  be  used  by  the  church,  the  other  for  the  churcli. 
.  .  .  The  temporal  sword  is  .  .  .  subject  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  spiritual  to  God  only.  The 
conclusion  is,  '  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  every  human  being  that  he  be 
subject  unto  the  Konian  pontiff.'  The  king, 
who  showed  great  moderation,  appealed  to  a 
geneial  council,  and  forbad  his  subjects  to  obey 
any  orders  of  Boniface  till  it  should  be  assembletl. 
The  pope  resorted  to  the  usual  weapons.  lie 
drew  up  a  bull  for  the  excommunication  of  the 
king;  ofTe; cd  France  to  Albert  of  Au.stria,  king 
of  the  Koinans,  and  wrote  to  the  king  of  England 
to  incite  him  to  prosecute  his  war.  Meantime, 
Philip  having  sent  William  de  Nogaret  on  an 
embassy  to  the  pope,  this  daring  envoy  conceived 
the  design  of  making  him  prisoner.  Entering 
Anagni  [the  pope's  native  town  and  frequent 
residence,  40  miles  from  Rome]  at  the  head  of  a 
small.force,  privately  raised  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  conspirators,  aided  hy  some  ot  the  papal 
household,  gained  possession  of  the  palace  and 
burst  into  the  pope's  presence.  Boniface,  deem- 
ing himself  a  dead  man,  had  put  on  his  pontifical 
robes  and  crown,  but  these  had  little  effect  on 
the  irreverent  intruders.  De  Nogar:)t  was  one 
of  the  Albigenses;  his  companion,  a  Colonna, 
was  so  inflamed  at  the  "ight  of  his  persecutor 
that  he  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  mailed 
hand,  and  would  have  P'lled  him  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  other.  The  captors  unaccount- 
ably delaying  to  carry  off  their  prize,  the  people 
of  the  place  rose  and  rescued  the  Holy  Father. 
He  hastened  back  to  Rome,  but  diet!  of  the  shock 
a  month  after,  leaving  a  dangerous  feud  between 
the  Church  and  her  eldest  son.' — G.  Trevor. 
Ii(»ne :  from  the  Fall  of  the  WeMeni  Empire, 
ch.  9. — "Boniface  has  been  consigned  tv)  infamy 
by  contemporary  poets  and  historians,  for  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  most  revolting  features 
of  the  human  character.  IMany  of  the  charges, 
such  as  that  he  did  lot  believe  in  eternal  life; 
that  he  was  guiltj  !  monstrous  heresy;  that 
he  was  a  wizard;  ana  that  he  asserted  tliat  it 
is  no  sin  to  indulge  in  the  most  criminal  pleas- 
ures—  are  certainly  untrue.  They  are  due 
chiefly  to  his  cruelty  to  Celestine  and  the 
Celestinians,  and  his  severity  to  the  Colonnas, 
■which  led  the  two  latter  to  go  everywhere  black- 
ening his  character.  They  ha\  t  been  exagger- 
ated by  Dante ;  and  they  may  be  ascribed  gener- 
ally to  his  pride  and  violence,  and  to  the  obstinate 
determination,  formed  by  a  man  who  '  was  born 
an  agt  .,00  late,'  to  advance  claims  then  generally 
becoming  unpopular,  far  surpassing  in  arrogance 
those  maintained  bj'  the  most  arbitrary  of  his 

Kredecessors.  .  .  .  'This  victory  of  P)'  dp  over 
oniface  was,  in  fact,  the  commcnce-.^ient  of  a 
wide-spread  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
against  ecclesiastical  predominance.  The  Papacy 
had  first  shown  its  power  by  a  great  dramatic 
act,  and  its  decline  A'as  shown  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  drama  of  Anagni  is  to  be  set  against 
the  drama  of  Cai.ossa."— A.  R.  Pennington.  Tfie 
Church  in  Italy,  ch.  6.— "The  next  pope.  Bene 
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diet  XL.  .1,  "ivo'  td  to  heal  the  breach  by 
annulling  .!n  'ic  »  of  Boniface  against  the 
French  king,  1.    stating  the  Colonnas;  but 

he  was  cut  off  by  death  in  ten  months  from  his 
election  [13041.  and  it  was  generally  suspected 
that  his  removal  was  effected  by  poison.  .  .  . 
On  the  death  of  Benedict,  many  of  the  cardinals 
were  for  closing  the  breach  with  France  by 
electini^  a  French  pope ;  Mie  others  insisted  that 
an  Italian  was  essential  to  the  independence  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  tiifference  was  compromised 
b\'  the  election  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a 
Frc  .ichman  by  birth,  but  owing  his  preferments 
to  Boniface,  and  an  active  supporter  of  his  (juar- 
rel  against  Philip.  The  archbishop,  however, 
had  secretly  come  to  terms  with  th<!  king,  and 
'"is  first  act,  as  Clement  V.,  was  to  summon  the 
^ardinals  to  attend  him  at  Lyons,  where  he  re- 
solved to  celebrate  his  coronation.  The  Sacred 
College  cros.sed  the  Alps  with  undissembled 
repugnance,  and  two-and-seventy  years  elapsed 
before  the  Papal  court  returned  to  Rome.  This 
period  of  humiliation  and  corruption  tlie  Italian 
writers  not  inaptly  stigmatise  as  the  '  Babylonish 
captivity.'  Clement  began  his  pontificate  by 
honourably  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  the 
French.  He  absolved  the  king  and  all  his  sub- 
jects. ...  If  it  be  true  that  the  king  claimed 
.  .  .  the  condemnation  of  Bonifacr^  as  a  heretic, 
(Element  had  the  -'^inliness  to  refuse.  He  ven- 
tured '  1  inflict  a  f u.  .er  disappointment  by  sup- 
poi.i;ig  the  claim  ot  Henry  of  Luxembourg  to 
the  empire  in  preference  t'j  the  French  king's 
brother.  To  escape  the  further  importunities  of 
his  too  powerful  ally,  the  pope  removed  into  the 
dominions  of  lii;i  own  vicar,  the  king  of  Naples 
(A.  D.  1309).  The  place  selected  was  Avignon, 
belonging  to  Charles  the  Lame  as  count  of  Pro- 
vence. ...  In  the  9th  century,  it  [Avignon] 
passed  to  the  kings  of  Aries,  or  Burgundy,  but 
afterwards  became  a  free  republic,  governed  by 
its  own  consuls,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
count  of  Provence.  .  .  .  The  Neapolitan  dynasty, 
though  of  French  origin,  was  independent  of  the 
French  crown,  when  the  pope  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Avignon.  Charles  the  Lame  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  his  third  o"  Robert,  who, 
dying  in  1343,  left  his  crown  to  jus  granddaugh- 
ter Joanna,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of 
Andrew,  prince  of  Hungary.  ...  In  one  of  her 
frequent  exiles  Clement  took  advantage  r-f  ber 
necessities  to  purchase  her  rights  in  Av't'  ..  for 
80,000  gol '  florins,  but  this  inadequate  p  •  ras 
rever  pai'  The  pope  placed  it  to  the  :  count 
of  the  tri!  due  to  him.»elf  from  the  Neapolitan 
crown,  ai.  aving  procured  a  renunciation  of 
the  param,  -.nt  suzeminty  of  tlie  emperor,  he 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  territory  as  abso- 
lute sovereign  (A.  D.  13^1^)."— G.  Trevor,  Jioine  ; 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in:  II.  II.  Milman,  Jlint.  of  Latin  (Jhns- 
t.ianity,  bk.  12  {r.  5).— J.  E.  Darras,  Hi.^t.  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  period  (5,  ch.  1  (;•.  ;i). 

A.  D.  1305-1377.— The  Popes  of  *'  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity"  at  Avignon. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  succession  of  th"  Popes  during  the 
Av!f,.ion  period :  Boniface  VIII  .  A.  I).  1294- 
1303 ;  Benedict  XI. ,  1303-1304 ;  Ch  aent  V. ,  1305- 
1314;  John  XXII.,  1310-1334;  Benedict  XII., 
1334-1342;  Clement  VI..  1342-1352;  Innocent 
VI.,  1352-1302;  Urban  V.,  1362-1370;  Gregory 
XL,  1371-1 J78.— "The  Avignon  Popes,  withou. 
exception,  were  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
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Fmncp.  Frenchmen  themselves,  and  siiirounded 
l)V  a  CoUe^'e  of  Curdinftls  in  which  tiie  French 
clement  predominated,  they  gave  a  French  char- 
acter to  the  government  «)f  the  Cliurch.  This 
character  was  at  variance  with  tlic  principle  of 
universality  inherent  in  it  and  in  the  Papacy. 
.  .  .  The  mignition  to  France,  the  creation  of  a 
preponderance  of  French  Cardinals,  and  the  con- 
sequent election  of  seven  French  Popes  in  suc- 
cession, necessarily  compromised  the  position  of 
the  Papacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  creatin/'  a 
suspicion  that  the  highest  spiritual  power  had 
become  the  tool  of  France.  This  suspicion, 
though  in  many  cases  unfoimded,  weakened  the 
general  contideiice  in  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  awakened  in  the  other  nations  a  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
had  become  French.  The  bonds  which  united 
the  States  o!'  the  Church  to  the  Apostolic  See 
were  gradually  loosened.  .  .  .  The  dark  points 
of  the  Avignon  period  have  certainly  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  assertion  that  the 
Government  of  the  Avignon  Popes  was  wholly 
ruled  by  the  '  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  is,  in  this  general  sense,  unjust.  The 
Popes  of  those  days  were  not  all  so  weak  as 
Clement  V.,  who  submitted  the  draft  of  the 
Bull,  by  which  he  called  on  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope to  impri.son  the  Templars,  tc  the  French 
King.  Moreover,  even  this  Pope,  the  least  ?nde- 
pendcnt  of  the  14th  century  Pontiffs,  for  many 
years  offered  a  passive  resistance  to  the  wishes 
of  France,  and  a  writer  [Wenck],  who  has  thor- 
oughly studied  the  period,  emphatically  asserts 
that  only  for  a  few  years  of  the  Pontiflcate  of 
Clement  V.  was  the  idea  so  long  associated  with 
the  '  Babylonian  Captivity '  of  the  Popes  fully 
realized.  The  extension  of  this  epithet  to  the 
■whole  of  the  Avignon  sojourn  is  an  unfair  exag- 
geration."— Ij.  Pastor,  IIiKt.  of  the  Popes  from  the 
Clow  of  the  MuMh'AijcH,  r.  1,  vp.  58-«0. 

A.  D.  1306-1393.— Resistance  to  Papal  en- 
croachments in  England.  Sec  England:  A.  D. 
l30G-i:!!»;}. 

A.  D.  1314-1347.— Pretension  to  settle  the 
disputed  election  of  Emperor. — The  long  con- 
flict with  Louis  cl  Bavaria  in  Germany  and 
Italy.    Sec  Gkum.\ny:  A.  I).  1314-i;{47. 

A.  D.  I347-I3S4-—  Rienzi's  revolution  at 
Rome.    See  Homk  :  A.  1).  1347-1354. 

A.  D.  1352-1378.— Subjugation  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  the  return  from  Avignon  to 
Rome.— Revolt  aud  war  in  the  Papal  States, 
supported  by  Florence.— "  Under  the  pontiti- 
cate  of  Innocent  VI.  the  advantages  reapell  by 
the  Papal  See  from  its  sojourn  at  Avignon  seemed 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  disturbed  condition 
of  France  |no  longer  offered  them  security  and 
repose.  .  .  .  ;Moreovcr,  the  st'ite  of  affairs  in 
Italy  callod  loudly  for  the  Popes  intervention. 
.  .  .  The  desperate  condition  ot  the  States  of 
the  Church,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
small  princes,  called  for  energetic  measures, 
unless  the  Popes  were  prepared  to  see  them  en- 
tirely lost  to  their  authority.  Innocent  VI.  sent 
into  Italy  a  Spanish  Cardinal,  Gil  Albornoz,  who 
had  already  shown  his  military  skill  in  lighting 
against  the  Moors.  The  liery  energy  ol  Albornoz 
•was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  smaller  nobles 
were  subdued  in  a  series  of  hard  fought  battles. 
In  1367  Urban  V.  saw  the  States  of  the  Church 
once  more  reducer  into  olwdiencc  to  the  Pope." 
Several    motives,    accordingly,   combined    "to 


urge  Urban  V.,  in  1367,  to  return  to  Rome  amid 
the  cries  of  his  agonised  Cardinals,  who  shud- 
dered to  leave  the  luxury  of  Avignon  for  a 
land  which  they  held  to  be  barbarous.  A  brief 
stay  in  liome  was  sufflcient  to  convince  Urban 
V.  that  the  fears  of  his  Cardinals  were  not  un- 
founded. .  .  .  Aftera  visit  of  three  years  Urban 
returned  to  Avignon;  his  death,  which  happened 
three  months  after  his  return,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  his  desertion 
of  Home.  Urban  V.  had  returned  to  Rome  be- 
cause the  States  of  the  Church  were  reduced  to 
obedience:  his  successor,  Gregory  XI.,  was 
driven  to  return  through  dread  of  losing  entirely 
all  hold  upon  Italy.  The  French  Popes  awakened 
a  strong  feeling  of  natural  antipathy  among  their 
Italian  subjects,  and  their  policy  was  not  associ- 
ated with  any  of  the  elements  of  state  life  exist- 
ing in  Italy.  Their  desire  to  bring  the  States  of 
the  Church  immediately  under  their  power  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  the  small  dynasties  of 
princes,  and  the  suppression  of  the  democratic 
liberties  of  the  people.  Albornoz  had  been  wise 
enough  to  leave  the  popular  governments  un- 
touched, and  to  content  himself  with  bringing 
the  towns  under  the  Papal  obedience.  But  Urban 
V.  and  Gregory  XI.  set  up  French  governors, 
whose  rule  was  galling  and  oppressive ;  and  a  re- 
volt against  them  was  organised  by  Florence 
[1376],  who,  true  to  her  old  traditions,  imfurled 
a  banner  inscribed  only  with  the  word  '  Liberty. ' 
The  movement  spread  through  all  the  towns  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  in  a  few  months  the  con- 
quests of  Albornoz  had  been  lost.  The  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Papacy  might  have  been  swept 
away  if  Florence  could  have  brought  about  the 
Italian  league  which  she  desired.  But  Rome 
hung  back  from  the  alliance,  and  listened  to 
Gregory  XL,  who  promised  to  return  if  Rome 
would  remain  faithful.  The  Papal  excommuni- 
cation handed  over  the  Florentines  to  be  the 
slaves  of  their  captors  in  every  land,  and  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France  did  not  scruple  to 
use  the  opportunity  offered  to  their  cupidity. 
Gregory  XL  felt  that  only  the  Pope's  presence 
could  save  Rome  for  the  Papacy.  In  spite  of 
evil  omens  —  for  his  horse  refused  to  let  him 
mount  when  he  set  out  on  his  journey  —  Gregory 
XL  left  Avignon;  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  Florentines  Rome  again  joyfully  welcomed 
the  entry  of  its  Pope  in  1377.  But  the  Pope 
found  his  position  in  Italy  to  be  surrounded  with 
dilliculties.  His  troops  met  with  some  small 
successes,  but  he  was  practically  powerless,  and 
aimed  only  at  settling  terms  of  peace  with  the 
Florentines.  A  congress  was  call(!d  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  Gregory  XL  was  anxiously  awaiting 
Its  termination  that  he  might  return  to  Avignon, 
when  death  seized  him,  and  his  last  hours  were 
embittered  by  the  thoughts  of  the  crisis  that 
was  now  inevitable. " — M.  Creighton,  Hist,  of  the 
Pajmry  during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation, 
introd.,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

A1-8O  in:  II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Histort/, 
bk.  1,  eh.  26  (».  2). — See,  also,  Flouence:  A.  D. 
1375-1378. 

A.  D.  1369-1378.— Dealings  with  the  Free 
Company  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood. —  Wars 
with  Milan,  Florence  and  other  states.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  134Ji-1393. 

A.  D.  1377-1417.— Election  of  Urban  VI. 
and  Clement  VII.  — The  Great  Western 
Schism. — Battle  in  Rome  and  siege  and  par- 
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tial  destruction  of  Castle  St.  Angelo.— The 
Council  of  Pisa. — Forty  years  of  Popes  and 
Anti-Popes. — "For  23 years  after  Uieiizi'sdoiith, 
the  seat  of  the  Papal  Court  remained  at  Avignon ; 
and  during  this  period  Rome  and  the  States  of 
the  Church  were  harried  to  death  by  contending 
factions.  ...  At  last  Gregory  XI.  returned,  in 
January,  1377.  The  keys  of  the  Castle  St.  An- 
gclo  were  sent  to  him  at  Corneto;  the  papal 
Court  was  re-establislied  in  Rome ;  but  he  sur- 
vived only  about  a  year,  and  died  in  March, 

1378.  Then  came  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
which  was  held  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  While 
the  conclave  was  sitting,  a  crowd  gathered  round 
the  place,  crying  out,  '  Romano  lo  volemo ' —  we 
•will  have  a  Roman  for  Pope.  Yet,  notwitli- 
standing  this  clamour,  Cardinal  Prignani,  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Bari,  and  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  was 
finally  chosen,  under  the  title  of  Urb m  VI. — 

[this  being  un  intended  compromise  between  the 
taliau  party  and  the  French  party  in  the  college 
of  Cardinals].  When  Cardinal  Orsini  presented 
himself  at  the  window  to  announce  that  a  new 
Pope  had  been  elected,  the  mob  below  cried  out, 
'  His  name,  his  name  I '  '  Go  to  St.  Peter's  and 
you  will  learn,'  answered  the  Cardinil.  The 
people,  misimderstanding  his  answer,  supposed 
him  to  annoimce  the  election  of  Cardinal  Tebal- 
deschi,  who  was  arch-priest  of  St.  Peter's,  and  a 
Roman  by  birth.  This  news  was  received  with 
great  joy  and  acclamation,"  which  turned  to 
rage  when  the  fact  was  known.  Then  "the 
people  .  .  .  broke  into  still  fiercer  cries,  rushed 
to  arms,  and  gathering  round  the  conclave, 
threatened  them  with  death  unless  a  Roman  was 
elected.  But  the  conclave  was  strong  in  its  posi- 
tion, and  finally  the  people  were  pacified,  and 
accepted  Urban  VI.  Such,  however,  was  the 
fear  of  the  Cardinals,  that  they  were  with  dilH- 
culty  persuaded  to  proceed  to  the  Vatican  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  new  Pope.  This,  however,  finally 
•was  done,  and  the  Castle  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Pietro  Guntellino,  a  Frenchman,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Gallic  guard,  the  French  Cardi- 
nals remaining  also  within  its  walls  for  safety. 
On  the  2()th  of  September  they  withdrew  to 
Foudi,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  aclnsmatics 
they  afterwards  [September  20,  1378]  elected  an 
anti-Pope  [Robert  of  Geneva]  under  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.  Guntellino,  who  took  part  with 
them,  on  being  summoned  by  Urban  to  surrender 
the  Castle,  refused  to  do  so  without  the  order  of 
his  compatriots,  the  French  Cardinals  at  Avignon. 
Meantime  the  papal  and  anti-papal  party  as- 
saulted each  other,  first  with  citations,  censures, 
and  angry  words,  and  then  with  armed  force. 
The  anti-papal  party,  having  with  them  the 
Breton  and  Gascon  soldiery,  and  the  Savoyards  of 
the  Count  of  Mountjoy,  the  anti-Pope's  nephew, 
marched  upon  the  city,  overcame  the  undisci- 
plined party  oft'  e  Pope,  reinforced  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo,  and  for  fied  uemselves  in  the  Vatican, 
ravaging  the  (  ampagna  on  their  way.      The 

!)apal  party  now  besieged  the  Castle,  attacking 
t  with  machines  and  artillery,  but  for  -i  year's 
space  it  held  out.     Finally,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

1379,  the  anti-papal  party  were  utterly  routed 
by  Alberico,  Count  of  Palliano  and  Galeazzo,  at 
the  head  of  the  papal,  Italian,  and  imperial 
forces.  Tjrrible  was  the  bloodshed  of  this  great 
battle,  at  which,  according  to  Baronius,  5,000 
of  the  anti-papal  army  fell.     But  the  Castle  still 


refused  to  surrender,"  until  famine  forced  a 
capitulation.  "The  damage  done  to  it  during 
this  siege  must  have  been  very  great.  In  some 
jiarts  it  had  been  utterly  demolished,  and  of  all 
its  marbles  not  a  trace  now  remained.  .  .  .  After 
the  surrender  of  the  Castle  to  Urban,  such  was 
the  rage  of  the  people  against  it  for  the  injury 
it  iiad  caused  them  during  the  siege,  that  they 
passed  a  public  decree  ordering  it  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  and  razed  to  the  earth.  ...  In  conse- 
(juence  of  this  decree,  un  attemjjt  ■was  maile  to 
demolish  it.  It  was  stripped  of  everything  by 
which  it  was  adorned,  and  its  outer  casing  was 
torn  off;  but  the  solid  interior  of  peperino  defied 
all  their  elforts,  and  the  attempt  was  given  up." 
— W.  W.  Story,  Custk  St.  Aitf/ch.  ch.  5.— "Ur- 
ban was  a  learned,  pious,  and  austere  man ;  but, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  the 
correction  of  abuses,  and  the  retrenchment  of 
extravagant  expenditure,  he  appears  to  have 
been  wanting  in  discretion;  for  immediately 
after  his  election  he  began  to  act  with  harshness 
to  the  members  of  the  Sacrcil  College,  and  he 
also  offended  sever..l  of  the  s.  jular  princes. 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  12  of  the  cardinals  — ' 
11  Frenchmen  ind  one  Spaniard  —  obtained  per- 
mission to  leave  Rome,  owing  to  the  summer 
heats,  and  withdrew  to  Anagni.  Here,  in  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  dated  9th  August,  1378,  they 
protested  against  the  election,  as  not  having  been 
free,  and  they  called  on  Urban  to  resign.  A  few 
days  later,  tliey  removed  to  Fondi,  in  tlio  king- 
dom of  Naples,  where  they  were  joined  by  three 
of  the  Italians  whom  they  had  gained  over  to 
their  views;  and,  on  the  19th  of  September,  the 
15  elected  an  antipope,  the  French  Cardinal 
Robert  of  Cevennes  [more  frequently  called 
Robert  of  Geneva],  who  took  the  name  of  Clem- 
ent VII.  and  reigned  at  Avignon  16  years,  dying 
September  IG,  1391.  Thus  there  were  two  claim- 
ants of  the  Papal  throne  —  Urban  holding  his 
co\irt  at  Rome,  and  Clement  residing  with  his 
followers  at  Avignon.  The  latter  -was  strong  in 
the  support  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Scot- 
land, Naples,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  Savoy;  while 
the  remain('.cr  of  Christendom  adhered  to  Urban. 
Clement  was  succeeded  by  Peter  de  Lima,  the 
Cardinal  of  Aragon,  who,  on  his  election,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  reigned 
at  Avignon  23  years  — A.  I).  1394-1417.  This 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  lasted  altogether  40 
j'ears.  Urban's  successors  at  Rome,  duly  elected 
by  the  Italian  cardinals  and  those  of  otlier  na- 
tions acting  with  them,  were,  Boniface  IX.,  a 
Neapolitan,  A.  D.  1389-1404;  Innocent  VII.,  a 
native  of  Sulmona,  A.  D.  1404-1406;  Gregory 
XII.,  a  Venetian,  A.  D.  1406-1409;  Alexander 
v.,  a  native  of  Candia,  who  reigned  ten  months, 
A.  D.  1409-1410;  and  John  XXIII.,  a  Neapoli- 
tan, A.  D.  1410-1417.  .  .  .  Although  the  Popes 
above  enumerated,  as  having  reigned  at  Rome, 
are  now  regarded  as  the  legitimate  pontiffs,  and, 
as  such,  arc  inscribed  in  the  Catalogues  of  Popes, 
while  Clement  and  Benedict  are  classed  as  anti- 
popes,  there  prevailed  at  the  time  much  uncer- 
tainty on  the  subject.  ...  In  Febiuary,  1395, 
Charles  VI.  of  France  convoked  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  his  dominions,  Uiider  the  i)resi(lency 
of  Simon  Cramandus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the  schism. 
The  asseml)ly  advised  that  the  rival  Pontiffs, 
Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  should  abdi- 
cate.    The  same  view  was  taken  by  most  of  the 
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universities  of  Europe,"  but  the  persons  chieflpr 
concerned  would  not  accept  it.  Nor  was  it 
found  possible  in  1408  to  brinjr  about  a  conference 
of  th(;  two  popes.  The  cardiiml.s,  then,  of  both 
parties,  witlidrew  support  from  tlio  factious 
pontiffs  and  lield  a  genera!  meeting  at  Le-'horn. 
Tliere  tliev  a<,'ree<l  that  Grej,'ory  XII.  and  Bene- 
dict XlII."liade(nialiy  lost  all  claim  to  obedience, 
and  they  resolved  to  convoke,  on  their  own  au- 
thority "a  General  Council,  to  meet  at  Pisa,  on 
the  2.ith  of  'arch,  140!).  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were  duly  informed  thereof,  and  were  reiiuested 
to  attend' f he  coimcil.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  Pisa 
sat  from  Marcli  2r)th  to  August  7th,  1409.  There 
were  present  24  cardinals  of  both  'obediences,' 
4  i)atriarchs,  13  archbishops,  80  bishops,  87  ab- 
bots; the  procurators  of  102  absent  archbishops 
and  itishops,  and  of  200  absent  abbots;  the  gen- 
erals of  4  mendicant  orders;  the  deputies  of  13 
Universities  .  .  .  ;  the  representatives  of  over 
100  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters,  283  doctors 
and  licentiates  of  canon  and  civil  law;  and  the 
ambas.sadors  of  the  Kings  of  Plnglaud,  France, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus." 
Both  claimants  of  the  Papacy  were  declared  un- 
worthy to  preside  over  the  Church,  and  forbid- 
den to  act  as  Pope.  In  June,  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  as.sembled  and  elected  a  third  Pope  — 
one  Peter  Filargo,  a  Friar  Minor,  who  took  the 
name  of  Alexander  V.,  but  who  died  ten  months 
afterwards.  The  cardinals  then  elected  as  his 
successor  Cardinal  Cossa,  "a  politic  worldly 
man,  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII." 
But,  meantime,  Germany,  Naples  and  some  of 
the  other  Italian  States  still  adhered  to  Gregory, 
and  Benedict  kept  the  support  of  Scotland, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Church  was  as  much 
divided  as  ever.  "The  Council  of  Pisa  .  .  . 
only  aggravated  the  evil  which  it  laboured  to 
cure.  Instead  of  two,  there  were  now  three 
claimants  of  the  Papal  Chair.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  General  Council  of  Constance  to  restore 
union  and  peace  to  the  Church." — J.  N.  Murphy, 
The  Chair  of  Peter,  ch.  20.— "The  amount  of 
evil  wrought  by  the  schism  of  1378,  the  longest 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  can  only  be 
estinii'ted,  when  we  reflect  that  it  occurred  at  a 
moment,  when  thorough  reform  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  a  most  urgent  need.  This  was  now 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  and,  indeed,  all  evils 
which  had  crept  into  ecclesiastical  life  were  in- 
finitely increa.sed.  Respect  for  the  Holy  See 
was  al.so  gieatly  impaired,  and  the  Popes  be- 
came more  than  ever  dependent  on  the  temporal 
power,  for  the  schism  allowed  each  Prince  to 
choose  which  Pope  he  would  acknowledge.  Li 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  simple  fact  of  a 
double  Papacy  must  liave  shaken  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  to  its  very  foundations.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  these  fifty  years  of  schism  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  Apostacy  of  the  16th 
century."— ]j.  Pastor,  Ilint.of  the  I'ojm  from  t/ie 
Clone  of  the  Middle  Af/en,  v.  1,  p.  141. 

Also  in:  A.  Nc-i'nder,  General  Ilixt.  of  the 
ChriHtian  lieliqion  and  Church,  v.  9,  ftert.  1.— IT. 
H.  Milman,  Hint,  of  Latin  Chrintianiti/,  hk.  13, 
ch.  1.-5  (r.  C).- J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  'Uniterital 
Church  Hist.,  Kcct.  2G9-270  (r.  3).— J.  C.  Robert- 
sou,  m^t.  of  the  Christian  Church,  hk.  8,  ch.  .5 
(p.  7).— St.  C.  Baddeley,  Charles  III.  ofSnpka  and 
Urban   IT:— See,  also,  Italy:   A.  D.  1343-1389 

A.  D.  I378-I4i5.-Rival  Popes  during  the 
Great  Schism.— Urban  VI.,   A.  D.  1378-1389 


(Rome);  Clement  VII.,  1378-1394  (Avignon); 
Boniface  IX.,  1389-1404  (Kome);  Benedict  XIII., 
1394-1423  (Avignon);  IniKxont  VII.,  1404-1406 
(Rome);  Gregory  XII.,  140tt-1415 (Rome) ;  Alex- 
ander V.,  1409-1410  (elected  by  the  Council  of 
Pisa);  John  XXIII.,  1410-1415. 

A.  D.  1386-1414.— Struggle  of  the  Italian 
Popes  against  Ladislas  ofNaples.  See  Italy 
(SorriiKKN):  A.  I).  138«)-1414. 

A.  D.  1414-1418.  —  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance.—Election  of  Martin  V. — Ending  of 
the  Great  Schism  and  failure  of  Church  Re- 
form.—"In  April,  A.  D.  1413,  the  Pope  [John 
XXIII.],  to  preserve  appearances,  opened  at 
Rome  the  council  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
Pisa  for  the  reformation  of  the  Cliurch  in  her 
Head  and  members.  Quite  a  small  number  of 
bishops  put  in  an  appearance,  who,  after  having 
condemned  the  antipopes,  and  some  heretical 
propositions  of  Wyclilfe  and  John  IIuss,  hastily 
adjourned.  John,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  very  earnest  wish  to  correct  his  own 
life,  and  who,  consequently,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  over  solicitous  about  the  correction 
of  those  of  others,  was  carefully  provident  to  pre- 
vent the  bishops  coming  to  Rome  in  excessive 
numbers.  He  had  come  to  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  Ladislaus,  his  former  enemy,  that  the 
'Uter  should  have  all  the  roads  well  guarded. 
Ladislaus  soon  turned  against  the  Pope,  and 
forced  him  to  quit  Rome,  and  seek  refuge,  first 
at  Florence,  and  next  at  Bologna  (A.  D.  1413). 
From  this  city  John  opened  communications  with 
the  princes  of  Europe  with  the  purpose  of  fixing 
a  place  for  holding  the  council.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror Sigismund  appointed  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, where  the  council  did,  in  fact,  convene, 
November  1,  A.  D.  1414.  .  .  .  The  abuses  which 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  Church,  and 
which  were  considerably  increased  by  the  exis- 
tence of  three  rival  Popes,  and  by  the  various 
theories  on  Church  government  called  forth  by 
the  controversy,  greatly  perplexed  men's  minds, 
and  created  much  anxiety  as  to  the  direction 
affairs  might  eventually  take.  This  unsettled 
state  of  feeling  accounts  for  the  unusually 
large  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  attended  the 
council.  There  were  18,000  ecclesiastics  of 
all  ranks,  of  whom,  when  the  number  was 
largest,  3  were  patriarchs,  24  cardinals,  33  arch- 
bishops, close  upon  150  bishops,  124  abbots, 
50  provosts,  and  o  J  doctors  in  the  various  de- 
grees. Many  prince i  attended  in  person.  There 
were  constantly  100,000  strangers  in  the  city, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  as  many  as  150,000,  among 
whom  were  many  of  a  disreputable  character. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  that,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, every  measure  was  extreme.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Council,  at 
which  only  a  liuuted  number  of  bishops  were 
present,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  John 
XXIII.,  it  was  determined  to  decide  all  questions, 
not  by  a  majority  of  episcopal  suffrages,  but  by 
that  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  nations, 
including  doctors.  The  work  about  to  engage 
the  Council  was  of  a  threefold  character,  viz., 
1.  To  termiupfe  the  papal  schism;  2.  To  con- 
demn errors  against  faith,  and  particularly  those 
of  IIuss;  and  8.  To  euact  reformatory  decrees. 
...  It  was  with  some  dilHculty  that  John  could 
be  induced  to  attend  at  C^onstance,  and  when  he 
did  finally  consent,  it  was  only  because  he  was 
forced  to  take  the  step  by  the  representations 
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of  others.  .  .  .  Regarding  the  Council  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Pisa,  he  naturally  thought 
that  lie  would  be  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  Pope  chosen  l)y  the  latter.  .  .  . 
All  questions  were  first  discussed  by  the  various 
nations,  each  member  of  which  had  the  right  to 
vote.  Their  decision  was  ne.\t  brought  before  a 
general  conference  of  nations,  and  this  result 
again  before  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 
Tins  plan  of  organisation  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
John  XXIII.,  who  relied  for  success  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Italian  prelates  and  doctors.  .  .  . 
To  intimidate  John,  and  subdue  his  resistance,  a 
memorial,  written  probably  by  an  Italian,  was 
put  in  <'irculation,  containing  charges  tlie  mo.st 
damaging  to  that  pimtiff's  private  character. 
...  So  timely  and  effective  was  tliis  blow  that 
John  was  thenceforth  utterly  destitute  of  the 
energy  and  consideration  necessary  to  support 
his  authority,  or  direct  the  affairs  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil." In  consequence,  he  sent  a  declaration  to 
the  Council  tliat,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the 
Churcli,  he  would  abdicate,  provided  his  two 
rivals  in  the  Papacy,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.,  would  also  resign.  Later,  in  March, 
1415,  he  repeated  this  p'.omise  under  oath.  The 
Emperor,  Sigismimd,  was  about  to  set  out  to 
Nizza  to  induce  the  other  claimants  to  resign, 
when  John's  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  act  in  good  faith.  He  was 
charged  with  an  intention  to  escape  from  tlie 
Council,  with  tiie  assistanro  of  Frederic,  Duke 
of  Austria.  lie  now  gave  his  promise  under 
oath  not  to  depart  from  the  city  before  the  Coun- 
cil had  dissolved.  "But,  notwithstanding  these 
protestations,  John  escaped  (ilarc'i  21,  1415), 
disguised  as  a  groom,  during  a  great  tourna- 
ment arranged  by  the  duke,  and  made  his  way 
to  Schaffhausen,  belonging  to  the  latter,  thence 
to  Laufenburg  and  Freiburg,  thence  again 
to  tlie  fortress  of  Brisac,  whence  he  had  in- 
tended to  pass  to  Burgundy,  and  on  to  Avignon. 
That  the  Council  went  on  with  its  work  after 
the  departure  of  John,  and  amid  the  general 
perplexity  and  confusion,  was  entirely  due  to 
the  resolution  of  the  emperor,  the  eloquence  of 
Gersou  [of  the  University  of  Paris],  and  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  the  venerable  master, 
now  cardinal,  d'Ailly.  The  following  memora- 
ble decrees  were  passed  .  .  .  :  'A  Pope  can, 
neither  transfer  nor  dissolve  a  general  Council 
witliout  the  consent  of  the  latter,  and  hence  the 
present  Council  may  validly  continue  its  work 
even  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope.  All  persons, 
witliout  distinction  of  rank,  even  the  Pope  him- 
self, are  bound  by  its  decisions,  in  so  far  as  these 
relate  to  matters  of  faith,  to  the  closing  of  the 
present  schism,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  her  Head  and  members.  All 
Christians,  not  excepting  the  Pope,  are  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  Council. "...  Pope  John, 
after  getting  away  safe  to  Schaffhausen,  com- 
plained formally  of  the  action  of  the  Council  to- 
wards himself,  summoned  all  the  cardinals  to 
appear  personally  before  him  within  six  days, 
and  sent  memorials  to  the  King  of  France  [and 
others],  .  .  .  justifying  his  flight.  Still  the 
Council  went  on  with  its  work ;  disposed,  after  a 
fashion,  of  the  papal  difliculty,  and  of  the  cases  of 
Hussand  Jerome  of  Prague  [whom  it  condemned 
and  delivered  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  be 
burned— see  Bohemia:  A.  D.  1405-1415].  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime,  Frederic,  Margrave  of  Bran- 


denburg, acting  under  the  joint  order  of  Council 
and  Emperor,  arrested  the  fugitive  Pope  at 
Freiburg,  and  led  him  a  prisoner  to  Radolfzell, 
near  Constance,  where  54  (origini.'ly  72)  cliarges 
— some  of  them  of  a  mo.jt  disgraceful  ciiarac- 
ter  —  extracted  from  the  testimony  of  a  host  of 
witnesses,  were  laid  before  him  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Council."  He  attempted  no  defense, 
and  on  May  29,  1415,  John  XXIII.  was  for- 
mally and  solemnly  deposed  and  was  kept  in 
continement  for  the  next  three  years.  In  July. 
Gregory  XII.  was  persuaded  to  resign  his  papal 
claims  and  to  accept  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Legate 
of  Ancona.  Benedict  Xtll.,  more  obstinate,  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  pretensions,  tliough  aban- 
doned even  b}'  the  Spaniards,  and  was  deposed, 
on  the  2«th  of  July,  1417.  "The  three  claim- 
ants to  the  papacy  having  been  thus  disposed  of, 
it  now  remained  to  elect  a  legitimate  successor 
to  St.  Peter.  Previously  to  proceeding  to  an 
election,  a  decree  was  passed  providing  that,  in 
this  particular  instance,  but  in  no  other,  six 
deputies  of  each  nation  should  be  associated 
with  the  cardinals  in  making  the  choice."  It 
fell  upon  Otho  Colonna,  "a  cardinal  distin- 
guisheil  for  his  great  learning,  his  purity  of  life, 
and  gentleness  of  disposition."  In  November, 
1417,  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  under  the 
name  of  Martin  V.  The  Council  was  formally 
closed  ou  the  18th  of  May  following,  without 
having  accomplished  the  work  of  Church  refor- 
mation which  had  been  part  of  its  intended  mis- 
sion. "  Sigismund  and  the  German  nation,  and 
for  a  time  the  English  also,  insisted  that  the 
question  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  the 
chief  points  of  which  had  been  sketched  in  a 
schema  of  18  articles,  should  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
a  Pope. "  But  in  this  they  were  battled.  ' '  Mar- 
tin, the  newly  elected  Pope,  did  not  fully  carry 
out  all  the  proposed  reforms.  It  is  vrue,  he  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  six  cardinals 
and  deputies  from  each  nation,  and  gave  the 
work  into  their  hands;  but  their  councils  were 
so  conflicting  that  they  could  neither  come  to  a 
definite  agreement  among  themselves,  nor  would 
they  consent  to  adopt  the  plan  of  reform  sub- 
mitted by  the  Pope." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Uni- 
versal Church  Hist.,  sects.  270-271  (c.  3).— "The 
election  of  Martin  V.  might  have  been  a  source 
of  unalloyed  happiness  to  Christendom,  if  he 
had  at  once  taken  the  crucial  question  of  Church 
Reform  vigorously  in  hand ;  but  the  Regulations 
of  the  Chancery  issued  soon  after  his  accession 
showed  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him 
in  this  respect.  They  perpetuated  most  of  the 
practices  in  the  Roman  Court  which  the  Synod 
had  designated  as  abuses.  Neither  the  isolated 
measures  afterwards  substituted  for  the  uni- 
versal reform  so  urgently  required,  nor  the  Con- 
cordats made  with  Germany,  the  three  Latin 
nations,  and  England,  sufficed  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  although  they  produced  a 
certain  amount  '  good.  The  Pope  was  indeed 
placed  in  a  mos,  'tficult  position,  in  the  face  of 
the  various  and  pposite  demands  made  upon 
him,  and  the  tenacious  resistance  offered  by  in- 
terests now  long  established  to  any  attempt  to 
bring  things  back  to  their  former  state.  The 
situation  was  complicated  to  such  a  degree  that 
any  change  might  have  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
proposed    reforms    involved    a   diminution    of 
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tlic  Papal  rov(>ni*('s;  the  rcj;iilar  income  of  the 
Pope  was  small  and  the  cxiieiiilitiire  was  very 
great.  For  eentnrics,  complaints  of  I'apal  exac- 
tions liad  been  mach'.  hut  no  one  had  thought 
of  Kceiiring  to  the  Pojies  the  regular  income 
they  retinircd.  .  .  .  Tlie  delay  of  the  reform, 
which  was  dreaded  hy  both  clergy  and  laitj, 
may  he  explained,  thougli  not  justified,  by  the 
circumstances  we  have;  (h'seribed.  It  was  an 
unspeaiiabh^  calamity  that  ecclesiastical  nlTairs 
still  retained  liie  worldly  aspect  caused  by  the 
Schism,  and  that  the  much  needed  amendment 
was  again  deferred." — L.  Pastor,  Hint,  of  the 
Pojh'n,  from  tlie  Close  of  the  Middle  Age«,  v.  1,  2>P- 
209-210. 

Ai,so  in:  H.  II.  Alilman,  Ifint.  of  Latin  Cfin'fi- 
tianitii,  hk.  Hi.  ch.  8-10  (c.  «).— J.  C.  Robertson, 
IM.  'of  the  Chrixtinn  Church,  hk.  8,  ch.  8  (v.  7). 

A.  b.  1431.— Election  of  Eugenius  IV. 

A.  D.  1431-1448. —  The  Council  of  Basle. — 
Triumph  of  the  Pope  and  defeat,  once  more, 
of  Church  Reform. —  "Tlie  Papacy  had  come 
forth  so  little  scathed  from  the  perils  with 
which  at  one  time  these  assemblies  menaced  it, 
that  a  Council  was  no  longer  that  word  of  terror 
whicli  a  little  before  it  had  been.  There  was 
more  than  one  motive  for  summoning  another, 
if  indeed  any  help  was  to  be  found  in  them. 
Boliemia,  wrapt  in  the  llames  of  the  llu8.sitc 
■\V.ir,  was  scorching  her  neighbours  with  fiercer 
fires  than  those  by  which  she  herself  was  con- 
sumed. The  healing  of  the  Greek  Schism  was 
not  yet  confessed  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  otter  its  favourable  ojiportunities. 
No  one  could  aflirm  that  the  restoration  of  sound 
discipline,  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head 
and  in  members,  had  as  yet  more  than  begun. 
And  thus,  in  compliance  with  the  rule  laid  down 
at  the  Council  of  Constance, —  for  even  at  Rome 
thej'  did  not  dare  as  yet  openly  to  set  at  nought 
its  authority, —  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  called  a  third 
Council  together  [1431],  that  namely  of  Basle. 
...  Of  those  who  sincerely  mourned  over  the 
Church's  ills,  the  most  part,  after  the  unhappy 
experience  of  the  two  preceding  Councils,  had 
80  completely  lost  all  faith  in  these  assemblies 
that  slight  regard  was  at  first  yielded  to  the  sum- 
mons; and  this  Council  seemed  likely  to  expire 
in  its  cradle  as  so  many  had  done  before,  as  not 
a  fe\V  should  <lo  after.  The  number  of  Bishops 
and  high  Church  dignitaries  who  attended  it  was 
never  great.  A  democratic  element  mode  itself 
felt  throughout  all  its  deliberations;  a  certain 
readiness  to  resort  to  measures  of  a  revolutioinry 
violence,  such  as  leaves  it  impossible  to  say  tijal 
it  had  not  itself  to  blame  for  nuich  of  its  ill- 
success.  At  the  first  indeed  it  displayed  un- 
looked-for cai)acities  for  work,  cntenng  into 
important  negotiations  with  the  Hus.sites  for 
their  return  to" the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  till  the 
Pope,  alarmed  at  these  tokens  of  independent 
activity,  did  not  conceal  his  ill-will,  juaking  all 
means  in  his  power  to  dissolve  the  Council. 
This,  meanwhile,  growing  in  strength  and  in 
Belf-conlidence,  re-allirmed  all  of  strongest  which 
had  been  aftirmcd  already  at  Pisa  and  Constance, 
concerning  the  superiority  of  Councils  over 
Popes;  declared  of  itself  that,  as  a  lawfully  as- 
sembled Council,  it  could  neither  be  dissolved, 
nor  the  place  of  its  ^eting  clianged,  unless  by 
its  own  consent ;  and,  naving  summoned  Eugen- 
ius and  his  Cardinals  to  take  their  share  in  its 
labours,  began  the  work  of  reformation  in  ear- 


nest. Eugenius  yielded  for  the  time ;  recalled  the 
hull  whieli  had  hardly  stopped  short  of  anathe- 
matizing the  Council;  and  sent  his  legates  to 
Basle.  Before  long,  however,  he  and  the  Council 
were  again  at  strife ;  Eugenius  complaining,  ap- 
j)arently  with  some  reason,  that  in  these  reforms 
one  source  after  another  of  the  income  which  had 
hitherto  sustained  the  Papal  Court  was  being 
dried  up,  while  no  otlier  provision  was  made  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  its  due  dignity,  or  even  for 
tlie  defraying  of  its  necessary  expenses.  As  the 
(pmrrel  deepened  the  Pope  removetf  the  seat  of 
tlie  Covmcil  to  Ferrara  (.Sept.  18,  1437),  on  the 
plea  that  negotiations  with  the  envoys  of  the 
Greek  (Jhurch  would  be  more  conveniently  con- 
ducted in  an  Italian  city;  and  afterwards  to 
Florence.  The  Council  refused  to  stir,  first  sus- 
pending (Jan.  24,  1438),  then  deposing  the  Pojio 
(.July  7,  1439),  and  electing  anotiier,  Felix  V.,  in 
liis  stead;  this  Felix  being  a  retired  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  for  scmie  time  past  had  been  playing 
the  hermit  in  a  villa  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva  [see  Savoy:  ll-l.'Jth  Ckntuuies].  The 
Coimcil  in  this  extreme  step  failed  to  carry  public 
opinion  with  it.  It  was  not  merely  that  Eugen- 
ius denounced  his  competitor  by  the  worst  names 
he  could  think  of,  declaring  him  a  hypocrite,  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  a  Jloloch,  a  Cerberus, 
a  Golden  Calf,  a  second  Afahomet,  an  anti- 
christ ;  but  the  Church  in  general  shraidv  back 
in  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  another  Schism,  to 
last,  it  might  be,  for  well-nigh  another  half  cen- 
tury. And  thus  the  Council  lost  ground  daily ; 
its  members  fell  away;  its  confidence  in  itself 
departed ;  and,  though  it  took  long  in  dyiug,  it 
did  in  the  end  die  a  death  of  inanition  (June  23, 
1448).  Again  the  Pope  remained  master  of  the 
situation,  the  last  reforming  Council, — for  it  was 
the  last, —  hav^ing  failed  in  all  which  it  under- 
took as  completely  and  as  ingloricusly  as  had  done 
the  two  which  went  before." — li.  C.  Trench, 
Lccts.  on  Medieval  Church  Ilifttonj,  lect.  20. — "In 
the  year  1438  the  Emperor  John  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch  made  their  appearance  at  the  council 
of  Ferrara.  In  the  following  year  the  council 
was  transferred  to  Florence,  where,  after  long 
discussions,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  who  had  attended  the  council, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Itoman  church  con- 
cerning the  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  nature  of  pur- 
gatory, the  condition  of  the  soul  after  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  body  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Siicrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  papal  supremacy. 
The  uniou  the  two  churches  was  solemnly 
ratified  in  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Florence 
on  the  6th  of  July  1439,  when  the  Greeks  ab- 
jured their  ancient  faith  in  a  vaster  edifice  and 
under  a  loftier  dome  than  that  of  their  own 
much-vaunted  temple  of  St.  Sophia.  The  Em- 
peror John  derived  none  of  the  advantages  he 
iiad  expected  from  the  simulated  union  of  the 
churches.  Pope  Eugenius,  it  is  true,  supplied 
him  liberally  with  money,  and  bore  all  the  ex- 
penses both  of  the  Greek  court  and  clergy  during 
their  absence  from  Constantinople ;  he  also  pre- 
sented the  emperor  with  two  galleys,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  guard  of  300  men,  well 
equipped,  and  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  papal 
treasury ;  but  his  Holiness  forgot  his  promise  to 
send  a  fleet  to  defend  Couatautinople,  and  none 
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of  the  Christian  princes  showed  any  disposition 
to  flght  the  battles  of  the  Greelts,  though  they 
took  up  the  cross  against  the  Turks.  On  his  re- 
turn John  found  his  subjects  indignant  at  tlie 
manner  in  whicli  the  lionour  and  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  cliurcli  had  been  sacrificed  in  an  unsuc- 
cessfuj  diplomatic  speculation.  The  bishops 
who  had  obsequiously  signed  the  articles  of  union 
at  Florence,  now  sought  popularity  by  deserting 
the  emperor,  and  making  a  parade  of  their  re- 
pentance, lamenting  their  wickedness  in  falling 
off  for  a  ♦inie  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  ortho- 
dox church.  The  only  permanent  result  of  this 
abortive  attempt  at  Christian  union  was  to  in- 
crease the  bigotry  of  the  orthodox,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  Latins  Avith  just  groimds  for  condemn- 
ing the  pertidious  dealings  and  bad  faith  of  tVe 
Greeks.  In  both  ways  it  as.sisted  the  progress  of 
the  Othoman  power.  The  Emperor  John,  seeing 
public  affairs  in  this  hopeless  state,  became  in- 
different to  the  future  fate  of  the  empire,  and 
thought  only  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
Bultan." — G.  Finlay,  Ilhtory  of  the  Byzantine 
ami  Greek  Einpiren,  bk.  4,  ch.  %  sect.  6  (v.  2). — 
Pope  "Eugenius  died,  February  23,  l+t7;  .  .  . 
b>it  his  successors  were  able  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  [over  the  Council  of  Basle]  for  a 
long  course  of  years.  The  victory  was  won  at  a 
heavy  cost,  both  for  the  Popes  and  for  Christen- 
dom; for  the  Papacy  recovered  its  asceudancy 
far  more  as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  power. 
The  Pope  became  more  than  ever  immersed  in 
the  international  concerns  of  Europe,  and  his 
policy  was  a  tortuous  course  of  craft  and  intrigue, 
which  in  those  days  passed  for  the  new  art  of 
diplomacy.  ...  To  revert  to  a  basis  of  spiritual 
domination  lay  beyond  the  vision  of  the  ener- 
getic princes,  the  refined  dilettanti,  the  dexterous 
diplomatists,  who  sat  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
during  the  age  succeeding  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Of  signs  of  uneasiness  abroaii  they  could  not  be 
quite  ignorant;  but  they  sought  to  divert  men's 
minds  from  the  contemplation  of  so  perplexing 
a  problem  as  Church  reform,  by  creating  or  fos- 
tering new  atmospheres  of  excitement  and  inter- 
est;  ...  or  at  best  (if  we  may  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  their  apologists)  they  took  advantage 
of  the  literary  and  artistic  movement  then  active 
in  Italy  as  a  means  to  establish  a  higher  standard 
of  civilisation  which  might  render  organic  reform 
needless." — R.  L.  Poole,  Wycliffe  and  Movements 
for  Beform,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Qth  period,  ch.  4  {v.  S). — See, 
also,  Fhauck:  A.  D.  1438;  and  1515-1518. 

A.  D.  1439.— Election  of  Felix  V.  (by  the 
Council  of  Basle). 

A.  D.  1447-1455.— The  pontificate  of  Nico- 
las V. — Recovery  of  character  and  influence. 
— Beginning  of  the  Ro  aissance.  Sec  Italy: 
A.  D.  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1455.— Electio»i  of  Callistus  III. 

A.  D.  1458,— Election  of  Pius  II.,  known 
previously  as  the  learned  Cardinal  JEneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  historian  and  diplomatist. 

A.  D.  1464.— Election  of  Paul  II. 

A.  D.  1471-1513.— The  darkest  age  of  Papal 
crime  and  vice. — Sixtus  IV.  and  the  Bo.  gias. 
—The  warrior  Pontiff,  Julius  II. — "The  im- 
punity with  which  the  Popes  escaped  the  coun- 
cils held  in  the  early  pc  \  of  the  15th  century 
was  well  fitted  to  inspire  them  with  a  reckless 
contempt  for  public  opinion;   and    from  that 


period  down  to  the  Reformation,  it  would  bo 
dirtlcult  to  parallel  among  temporal  princes  the 
ambitious,  wicked,  and  profligate  lives  of  many 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Among  these,  Francesco 
della  Rovcre,  who  succeeded  Paul  II.  with  the 
title  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  not  the  least  notorious. 
I3orn  at  Savona,  of  an  obscure  family,  Sixtus 
raised  his  nephews,  and  his  sons  who  passed  for 
nephews,  to  the  highest  dignities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  sacrificed  for  their  aggrant'isement 
the  peace  of  Italy  and  the  cause  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turks.  Of  his  two  nephews,  Julian 
and  Leonard  della  Rovere,  the  former,  after- 
wards Pope  Julius  II.,  was  raised  to  the  purple 
in  the  second  year  of  his  uncle's  pontificate. "  It 
was  this  pope — Sixtus  IV. —  who  had  a  part  in 
the  infamous  "Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi"  to 
assassinate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  brother 
[see  FlokexNce:  A.  D.  14C9-1492J.  "This  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  took  a  pleasure  in  beholding 
the  mortal  duels  of  his  guards,  for  which  he  him- 
self sometimes  gave  the  signal.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded [1484]  by  Cardinal  Gian  Batista  Cib6,  a 
Genoese,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VIII. 
Innocent  was  a  weak  man,  without  any  decided 
principL;.  He  had  seven  children,  whom  he 
formally  acknowledged,  but  he  did  not  seek  to 
advance  them  so  shamelessly  as  Sixtus  had  ad- 
vanced his  '  nephews. ' .  .  .  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
[who  died  July  25,  1492]  was  succeeded  by  the 
atrocious  Cardmal  Roderigo  Borgia,  a  Spaniard 
of  Valencia,  where  he  had  at  one  time  exercised 
the  profession  of  au  advocate.  After  his  election 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  Of  20 
cardinals  who  entered  the  conclave,  he  is  said  to 
have  bought  the  suffrage;}  of  all  but  five ;  and 
Cardinal  Axcanio  Sforza,  whom  he  feared  as  a 
rival,  was  propitiated  with  a  present  of  silver 
that  was  a  load  for  four  mules.  Alexander's 
election  was  the  [signal  for  flight  to  those  car- 
dinals who  had  opposed  him.  .  .  .  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  by  the  celebrated  Vanozza,  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  three  sons:  John,  whom  he 
made  Duke  of  Gandia,  in  Spain;  Cajsar  and 
Geoffrey;  and  one  daughter,  Lucretia." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  /list,  of  Modern  Europe,  v.  1,  _?>/).  105,  108, 
175,  177-178.— Under  the  Borgias,  "treasons, 
assassinations,  tortures,  open  debauchery,  the 
practice  of  poisoning,  the  worst  and  most  shame- 
less outrages,  are  unblushingly  and  publicly 
tolerated  in  the  open  light  of  heaven.  In  1490, 
the  Pope's  vicar  having  forbidden  clerics  and 
laics  to  keep  concubines,  the  Pope  revoked  the 
decree,  'saying  that  that  was  not  forbidden, 
because  the  life  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics  was 
such  that  hardly  one  was  to  be  found  who  did 
not  keep  a  concubine,  or  at  least  who  had  not  a 
courtesan.'  Cassar  Borgia  at  the  capture  of 
Capua  '  chose  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  women, 
whom  he  kept  for  himself;  and  a  pretty  large 
number  of  captives  were  sold  at  a  low  price  at 
Rome. '  Under  Alexander  VI. ,  '  all  ecclesiastics, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  have  concubines 
in  the  place  of  wives,  and  that  puK'licly.  If  God 
hinder  it  not,' add;,  this  historian,  'this  corrup- 
tion will  pass  to  the  monks  and  religious  orders, 
although,  to  confess  the  truth,  almost  all  the 
monasteries  of  the  town  have  become  bawd- 
houses,  witliont  any  one  to  speak  against  it.' 
With  respect  to  Alexander  VI.,  who  loved  his 
daughter  Lucretia,  the  reader  may  find  in  Bur- 
cuard  the  descriptiou  of  the  marvellous  orgies  in 
which  he  joined  with  Lucretia  and  Caesar,  and 
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thecnumcrnlion  of  tlie  prizes  wJiicli  he  distrili- 
uted.  L»'t  the  nadir  iiImi  rend  for  liinisilf  tin- 
Htory  of  tlie  licsliiilily  of  J'it'tro  Liiiffi  Furncsf, 
the  Popc'8  Kon,  how  the  yoiinff  and  upritflit 
IMnhop  of  Faiio  dit;l  from  his  outrngt',  luid  liow 
the  Pope.  Kpcakiiitr  "f  this  criine  iw  '  ii  youlliful 
k'vitv,'  p'Vf  liiin  in  this  secret  hull  •  thu  fullest 
absolution  from  all  the  i)aiiis  which  he  niij,'ht 
have  incurred  l)y  hunian  incontinence,  in  what- 
cv<r  shape  or  wilii  whatever  cause.'  As  to 
civil  secnrily,  Henlivo^'lii)  caused  all  the  Mares- 
cotti  to  !)e  put  to  death;  Ilippolyto  d'  KsK*  had 
liis  l>rother"s  eyes  put  out  in  his  presence;  Ciesar 
jjoriria  killed  "his  hrolher;  murder  is  consonant 
with  their  |)ul)lic  manners,  and  excites  no  wonder. 
A  llsherman  was  asked  why  he  liad  not  informed 
tlie  p'vernor  of  the  town  tliat  he  liad  seen  a 
body  thrown  into  the  wati-r;  '  he  replied  that  lie 
liad  seen  aliout  a  hundred  bodiws  thrown  into  the 
water  durinir  his  lifetime  in  the  same  place,  and 
that  no  one  had  evur  troubled  about  it.  '  In  our 
town,' says  an  t)ld  historian,  'much  murder  and 
pillage  Avas  done  by  day  and  night,  and  liardly 
a  day  passed  but  some  one  was  killed.'  Ciesar 
llorgia  one  day  killed  I'eroso,  the  Pope's  favour- 
ite, between  liis  arms  and  under  his  cloak,  so  that 
the  blood  spurted  up  to  the  Pope's  face.  lie 
caused  his  sister's  Imsbaud  to  be  stabljcd  and 
then  strangled  in  ojten  day,  on  the  steps  of  the 
palace;  count,  if  you  can,  his  assassinations, 
('ertainly  he  and  his  father,  liy  their  character, 
morals,  open  and  systematic  wickedness,  have 
presented  to  Kuropi;  the  two  mo.st  successful 
images  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Despotism,  the  In- 
quisition, the  ("ieisbei,  dense  ignorance,  and  open 
knavery,  the  shanielessness  and  tlie  smartness  of 
harlequins  and  rascals,  misery  and  vermin, — 
sueli  is  the  issue  of  the  It^ilian  lienais.sance. " — 
II.  A.  Taine,  HiHt.  of  EnyUs/i  Liteniturc,  v.  1, 
pp.  ;5.')4-;5r).j. — "it  is  certain  .  .  .  that  tlio  pro- 
found horror  willi  whidi  the  name  of  Alexander 
VI.  strikes  a  modern  ear,  was  not  felt  among  the 
Italians  at  tlie  time  of  liis  election.  The  .senti- 
ment of  hi,. red  witli  which  lie  was  afterwards 
regarded  arose  partly  from  the  crimes  by  which 
his  Pontificate  was  rendered  infamous,  partly 
from  the  fear  which  his  son  C'esare  inspired,  and 
partly  from  tlie  mysteries  of  his  private  life 
which  revolted  even  the  corrupt  conscience  of 
the  16th  centurj'.  This  sentiment  of  hatred  had 
grown  to  universal  ext,  "tiou  at  the  time  oi  his 
death.  In  course  of  time,  when  the  attention  of 
the  Northern  uatious  had  been  directed  to  the  in- 
iquities of  Rome,  and  when  the  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  Alexander's  pretension  as  a  Pope 
and  his  conduct  as  a  man  Jiad  been  apprehended, 
it  inspired  a  legend,  wliicli,  like  all  legends,  dis- 
torts the  facts  which  it  rellects.  Alexander  was, 
in  truth,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  close  an  old 
age  and  to  inaugurate  a  new,  to  demonstrate  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  the  Popes  by  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  his  practical  impiety,  and  to  fuse 
two  contlictiug  world-forces  in  Uie  cynicism 
of  supreme  corruption.  .  .  .  Alexander  was  a 
stronger  and  a  firmer  man  than  his  immediate 
predeces.sors.  '  He  combined,'  says  Guicciardini, 
'craft  with  singular  sagacity,  a  sound  judgment 
■with  extraordinaiy  powers  of  persuasion ;  and  to 
all  the  grave  affairs  of  life  he  applied  ability  and 
pains  beyond  belief."  His  first  care  was  to  re- 
duce Rome  to  order.  The  old  factions  of  Colonna 
and  Orsini,  which  Sixtus  had  scotched,  but  which 
bad  raised  their  heads  again  during  the  dotage 


f)f  Innocent,  were  destroyed  in  his  pontificate. 
In  this  way,  as  Alachiavcfli  observed,  he  laid  the 
real  basis  lor  the  temporal  jiower  of  the  Papacy. 
Alexander,  indeed,  as  a  sovereign,  achieved  for 
the  Papal  Hee  what  Louis  XI.  had  done  for  the 
throne  of  France,  and  made  Rome  on  its  small 
scale  follow  the  type  of  the  larg(!  European  mon- 
archies. .  .  .  Former  Pontiffs  had  raised  money 
by  the  sale  of  benefices  and  indulgences:  this, 
of  course,  Alexander  also  practised — to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  an  epigram  gained  currency ; 
'  Alexander  sells  the  keys,  the  altars,  Christ. 
Well,  he  bought  them;  so  lie  has  u  right  to  sell 
them.'  But  he  went  further  and  to,<k  lessims 
from  Tiberius.  Having  sold  the  scarlet  to  the 
highest  bidder,  he  used  to  feed  his  prelate  with 
rich  benefices.  When  he  had  fattened  him  suf- 
ficiently, he  i)oisoned  him,  laid  hands  upon  his 
hoards,  and  recommenced  the  game.  .  .  .  Former 
I'opes  had  preached  crusades  against  the  Turk, 
languidly  or  energetically  according  as  the  coasts 
of  Italy  were  threatened.  Alexamler  frequently 
invited  Bajazet  to  enter  Europe  and  relieve  him 
of  the  princes  who  opposed  his  intrigues  in  the 
favour  of  his  children.  The  fraternal  feeling 
which  subsisted  between  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan 
was  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  fate  of 
Prince  Djem,  a  brother  of  Bajazet  and  sou  of 
the  conqueror  of  Ccmstantinople,  who  had  fled 
for  protection  to  the  Christian  powers,  and  whom 
the  Pope  kept  prisoner,  receiving  40,000  ducats 
yearly  from  the  Porte  for  his  jail  fee.  .  .  . 
Luerezia,  the  only  daughter  of  Alexander  by 
Vannozza,  took  three  husbands  in  succession, 
after  having  been  formally  betrothed  to  two 
Spanish  nobles.  .  .  .  Ili.story  has  at  last  done 
justice  to  the  memory  of  this  woman,  whose  long 
yellow  hair  was  so  beautiful,  and  whose  cliarac- 
tei  was  so  colourless.  The  legend  which  made 
her  a  poison-brewing  Mffinad,  has  been  proved  a 
lie — but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety in  which  she  lived.  ...  It  seems  now  clear 
enough  that  not  hers,  but  her  father's  and  her 
1)rotlier's,  were  the  atrocities  which  made  her 
married  life  in  Rome  a  byeword.  She  sat  and 
smiled  through  all  the  tempests  which  tossed  her 
to  and  fro,  imtil  she  found  at  last  a  fair  port  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara.  .  .  .  [On  the  12th  of 
August,  1503J,  the  two  Borgias  invited  the  Car- 
dinal Carneto  to  dine  with  them  in  the  Belvedere 
of  Pope  Innocent.  Thither  by  the  hands  of 
Alexander's  butler  they  previously  conveyed 
some  poisoned  wine.  By  mistake  they  drank  the 
death-cup  mingled  for  their  victim.  Alexander 
died,  a  black  and  swollen  mass,  hideous  to  con- 
template, after  a  sharp  struggle  with  the  poison." 
— J.  A.  Symonds,  Bennimance  in  Italy :  llie  Age 
of  the  DeKjwtg,  eh.  6. — The  long-accepted  story  of 
Pope  Alexander's  poisoning,  as  related  above 
by  Mr.  Symonds,  is  now  discredited.  "The 
principal  reason  why  this  picturesque  tale  has  of 
late  been  generaLy  regarded  as  a  fiction  is  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  it  with  a 
fact  in  connexion  with  Pope  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness which  admits  of  no  dispute,  the  date  of  its 
commencement.  The  historians  who  relate  the 
poisoning  unanimously'  assert  that  the  effect  was 
sudden  and  overpowering,  that  the  pope  was 
carried  back  to  the  Vatican  in  a  dying  state  and 
expired  shortly  afterwards.  The  18*,h  of  August 
has  hitherto  been  accepted  without  dispute  as 
the  date  of  his  death :  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  fatal  banquet  must  have  been  ou  the  IJth  at 
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the  earliest.  But  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  including 
the  (iespatches  of  ambnssadors  resident  at  the 
papal  court,  prove  that  the  pope's  illness  com- 
menced on  the  12th,  and  that  by  the  17th  his 
condition  was  desperate.  The  Venetian  am- 
bassador and  a  Florentine  letter-writer,  more- 
over, the  only  two  contemporary  authorities  who 
assign  a  date  for  the  entertainment,  state  that  it 
was  given  on  the  5th  or  6th,  .  .  .  which  would 
make  it  a  week  before  the  pope  was  taken  ill. 
...  It  admits  ...  of  absolute  demonstration 
that  the  banquet  could  not  have  been  given  on 
the  13tli  or  even  on  the  11th,  and  of  proof  hardly 
less  cogent  that  the  pope  did  actually  die  on  the 
18th.  All  tlie  evidence  that  any  entertainment 
was  ever  given,  or  ♦hat  any  poisoning  was  ever 
attempted,  connects  tlie  name  of  Cardinal  Cor- 
neto  witli  the  transaction.  He  and  no  other,  ac- 
cording to  all  respectable  autlioritios  (tlie  state- 
ment of  late  writers  that  ten  cardinals  were  to 
have  been  poisoned  at  once  may  be  dismisp-jd 
without  ceremony  as  too  ridiculous  for  discus- 
sion), was  the  cardinal  whom  Ale.vander  on  this 
occasion  designed  to  remove.  Now,  Cardinal 
Corneto  was  not  in  a  condition  to  partake  of  any 
banquet  either  on  11  Aug.  or  12  Aug.  Giustin- 
iaui,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  attributes 
the  pope's  illness  to  a  fever  contracted  at  supper 
at  the  cardinal's  villa  on  5  Aug.,  says,  writing 
on  the  13th,  '  All  have  felt  the  ellects,  and  first 
of  all  Cardinal  Adrian  [Corneto],  who  attended 
mass  in  tlie  papal  chapel  on  Friday  [11  Aug.], 
and  after  supper  was  attacked  by  a  violent  par- 
oxysm of  fever,  which  endured  until  tlie  follow- 
ing morning;  yesterday  [the  12th]  lie  had  it 
again,  and  it  has  returned  to-day.'  Evidently, 
then,  the  cardinal  could  not  give  or  even  be 
present  at  an  entertainment  on  the  12th,  and 
nothing  couhi  have  happened  on  that  day  to 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  Burcardus's 
statement  that  the  pope  was  taken  ill  in  the 
morning,  wliich  would  put  any  banquet  and  any 
poisoning  during  tlie  course  of  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  dis- 
crediting the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses,  the 
only  contemporary  witnesses  to  date,  who  fix  the 
supper  to  5  Aug.  or  6  Aug.  at  the  latest.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  poison  may  have  been  then  administered 
which  did  not  prodiuce  its  effects  until  12  Aug. ; 
but  the  picturesque  statement  of  tlie  suddenness 
of  the  pope's  illness  and  the  consternation  tlius 
occasioned  are  palpable  fictions,  which  so  gravely 
impair  the  credit  of  the  historians  relating  them 
that  the  story  of  the  poisoning  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted on  their  authority.  .  .  .  The  story,  then, 
that  Alexander  accidentally  perislied  by  poison 
which  he  had  prepan-d  for  another  —  though  not 
in  itself  impossible  or  even  very  improbable  — 
must  be  dismissed  as  at  present  unsupported  by 
direct  proof  or  even  incidental  confirmation  of 
any  kind.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not 
have  been  poisoned  designedly." — R.  Garnett, 
The  Alleged  Poisoning  of  Alexander  VI.  (Englinh 
Historiail  Bee.,  April,  1894).— "Of  Pius  III., 
who  reigned  for  a  few  days  after  Alexander,  no 
account  need  be  taken.  Giuliano  della  liovere 
was  made  Pope  in  1503.  Wlmtever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  him  considered  as  the  high -priest  of 
the  Christian  faith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Julius  II.  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  that  his  name,  instead  of  that 
of  Leo  X.,  should  by  right  be  given  to  the 
golden  age  of  letters  and  of  arti>  in  Rome.     He 


stamped  the  century  with  the  impress  of  a  pow- 
erful personality.  It  is  to  liim  we  owe  the  most 
splendid  of  Mlcliail  Angeio's  and  Hapiiael's 
ma.steri)iece3.  Tlie  Basilica  of  St.  I'etcr's,  that 
materialized  idea,  wliich  remains  to  syniliolize 
the  transition  from  the  Churcli  of  tlu;  .Middle 
Ages  to  tlie  modern  semi-secular  supremacy  of 
Papal  Home,  was  his  thouglil.  No  lu'ixitism,  no 
loathsome  sensuality,  no  fiagrant  violation  of 
ecclesiastical  justice  stain  his  jiontilicati;.  His 
one  purpose  was  to  secure  and  extend  tlie  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Popes;  and  this  ho 
achieved  by  curbing  the  ambition  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  threatened  to  enslave  Homagna,  by 
reducing  Perugia  and  Bologna  to  tlie  Papal 
sway,  by  annexing  Parma  and  Piacenzii,  and  by 
entering  on  the  heritage  beiiueathed  to  him  by 
Cesare  Borgia.  At  his  death  he  transmitted  to 
his  successors  the  largest  and  most  solid  sover- 
eignty in  Italy.  Biit  restless,  turbid,  never 
happy  unless  lighting,  Julius  drowned  the  pe- 
ninsula in  bloo(l.  He  has  been  called  a  patriot, 
because  from  time  to  time  lie  raised  the  cry  of 
driving  tlie  barbarians  from  Italy :  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  it  was  he,  while  still 
Canlinal  di  San  Metro  in  Vincoli,  who  finally 
moved  ("liaik's  VIII.  from  Lyons;  it  Avas  he  who 
stirred  u])  the  League  of  Cambray  [see  VKNict:: 
A.  D.  ISOH-loOyj  against  Venice,  and  wlio  in- 
vited tlie  Swiss  mercenaries  into  Lombardy  [see 
Italy:  A.  I).  1510-1513];  in  eacli  case  adding 
the  weiglit  of  the  Papal  autliority  to  the  forces 
wliicli  were  enslaving  his  country.  .  .  .  Leo  X. 
succeeded  Julius  in  1513,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  Romans,  wearied  with  the  continual  warfare 
of  the  old  ' Ponteflce terribile.'" — J.  A.  Symonds, 
lienaiminc'  in  Italy:  Tlie  Age  of  the  Denpots, 
ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Chris- 
tiiiii  Church,  bk.  9,  ch.  5  (w.  8). — M.  Creighton, 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  bk.  5,  ch.  3-17.— W.  Gilbert, 
Iticrczia  Borgia. — P.  Villari,  Life  and  Times  of 
Machiatelli,  introd.,  ch.  4  (r.  1);  hk.  1,  ch.  6-14 
(I'.  2-3). 

A.  D.  1493. — The  Pope's  assumption  of  au- 
thority to  give  the  New  World  to  Spain. 
SeeAMiiUKA:  A.  1).  1493. 

A.  D.  1496-1498.  —  The  condemnation  of 
Savonarola.     See  Florence:  A.  D.  1490-1498. 

A.  D.  1503  (September). —  Election  of  Pius 
III. 

A.  D.  1503  (October). — Election  of  Julius  II. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — Pope  Julius  II.  and  the 
League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice.  See 
Venice:  A.  D.  1508-1509. 

A.  D.  1510-1513. — The  Holy  League  against 
France. — The  pseudo-council  at  Pisa. — Con- 
quests of  Julius  II.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1513.— Elect-ion  of  Leo  X. 

A.  D.  1515-1516.  —  Treaty  of  Leo  X.  with 
Francis  I.  of  France. — Abrogation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.  —  The 
Concordat  of  Bologna.  —  Destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gailican  Church.  See  Fuance: 
A.  D.  1515-1518. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Monetary  demands  of  the 
court  and  family  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  his 
financial  expedients.  —  The  theory  of  Indul- 
gences and  their  marketability. — "The  posi- 
tion which  the  pope  [Leo  X.],  now  absolute  lord 
of  Florence  and  master  of  Siena,  occupied,  the 
powerful  alliances  he  had  contracted  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  views  which  his 
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family  ontcrtaincd  on  the  rest  of  Italy,  rendered 
it  iil)H<)liitcly  imliHpen.siihlf  for  liliii,  spite  of  the 
pnxlixnlily  of  ii  uiiveniiiH'iil  tliiit  knew  no  re- 
Htrnln  ,  to  be  well  fiiipplled  witlj  money.  He 
Kl/,ed  every  (KciiHion  of  e.xtraetinff  extraordi- 
nary revenues  from  the  ehurcli.  The  Luteriin 
ctmneil  was  induced,  immediately  Ijeforo  it«  dis- 
solution (ir)lh  of  .March,  1517),  to  grant  the  pope 
a  tenth  of  all  ehurcli  property  throughout  f't,ris- 
tendom.  'i'lirei;  dilTcrent  eomndssions  for  iho 
sjtle  of  indulgences  traversed  Oermuny  and  the 
northern  states  at  the  same  moment.  These  ex- 
jiedieiits  were,  it  is  true,  resorted  to  imder  vari- 
ous pretext.s.  The  tenths  were,  it  was  said,  to 
he  exiHiided  in  n  Turkish  war,  which  was  soon 
to  Ik!  declared  ;  the  i)r(Hluee  of  indulgences  was 
for  tlie  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  where 
tlie  bones  of  the  martyrs  lay  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the-  elements.  ]Jut  people  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  these  jiretences.  .  .  .  For 
there  was  no  doubt  on  tlie  min<l  of  any  reason- 
able man,  that  all  these  demands  were  mere 
(inaneial  specuhitionE.  Tliere  is  no  positive 
proof  that  the  ussertiim  then  so  generally  made 
—  that  the  proceeds  of  the  side  of  indulgences 
in  Germany  was  destined  in  part  for  the  pope's 
sister  Jlacklelena  —  was  true.  But  the  main  fact 
is  indisputable,  that  the  ecclesiastical  aids  were 
api)lic(l  to  the  uses  of  the  pope's  family." — L. 
Ilanke,  llUt.  of  the  Heforiiiation  in  Germany,  bk. 
2,  ch.  1  (v.  1).  — "  Indulgences,  in  the  earlier  agea 
of  the  Church,  hud  been  a  relaxation  of  penance, 
or  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  Church  on 
penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
The  doctrine  of  penance  required  that  for  such 
sin  satisfaction  should  be  superadded  to  contri- 
tion and  confession.  Then  came  the  custom  of 
commuting  tliese  appointed  temporal  penalties. 
When  Christianity  spread  among  the  northern 
nations,  the  canonical  penances  were  frequently 
found  to  be  inapplicable  to  their  condition.  Tlie 
praetije  of  accepting  offerings  of  money  in  the 
room  of  the  onlinary  forms  of  penance,  harmon- 
ized with  the  penal  codes  in  vogue  among  the 
barbarian  peoples.  At  first  the  priest  had  only 
exerci.sed  the  olllce  of  an  intercessor.  Gradually 
the  simple  function  of  declaring  the  divine  for- 
giveness to  the  penitent  tracsfonned  itself  into 
that  of  a  judge.  By  Aquinas,  tlie  \mKAt  is  made 
the  instrument  of  conveying  the  divine  pardon, 
the  vehicle  through  which  the  grace  of  God 
passes  to  the  penitent.  With  the  jubilees,  or 
pilgrimages  to  Koine,  ordained  by  the  popes, 
came  the  plenary  indulgences,  or  the  complete 
remission  of  all  temporal  penalties  —  that  is,  the 
penalties  still  obligatory  on  the  penitent  —  on  the 
fullillment  of  prescribed  conditions.  These 
penalties  might  extend  into  purgatory,  but  the 
indulgence  obliterated  them  all.  In  the  13tli 
century,  Alexander  f  Hales  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  set  forth  the  theory  of  suijcrerogatory 
merits,  or  the  treasure  of  merit  bestowed  upon 
the  Church  through  Christ  and  the  saints,  on 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  might  draw  for 
the  benetit  of  the  less  worthy  and  more  needy. 
This  was  something  distinct  from  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  power  to  grant  absolution,  which 
inhered  in  the  priesthood  alone.  The  eternal 
punishment  of  mortal  sin  being  remitted  or  com- 
muted by  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  it  was 
open  to  the  Pope  or  his  agents,  by  the  grant  of 
indulgences,  to  remit  the  temporal  or  terminable 
penalties  that  still  rested  on  the  head  of  the 


transgressor.  Thus  souls  might  be  delivered 
fortiiwith  fnmi  purgatorial  tire.  Pope  Bixtus 
IV.,  in  1477,  hat!  olllcially  declared  that  souls 
already  in  purgatory  are  ciiian(;ipated  '  per 
modum  sufTragii';  that  is,  the  work  done  in  be- 
half of  them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a 
way  analogous  to  the  cHlcacy  of  prayer.  Never- 
theless, the  power  that  was  claimed  over  the 
dead,  was  not  practically  diminished  by  this  re- 
striction. The  business  of  gelling  indulgences 
had  grown  by  the  profitableness  of  it.  '  Every- 
where,'says  Erasmus,  'the  remission  of  purga- 
torial torment  is  sold ;  nor  is  it  soM  only,  but 
forced  upon  those  who  refuse  it.'  As  managed 
by  Tct/el  and  the  other  emissaries  sent  out  to 
collect  money  for  the  building  of  8t.  Peter's 
Church,  the  indulgence  was  a  simple  bargain, 
according  to  which,  on  tiie  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  the  individual  received  a  full  dis- 
charge from  the  penalties  of  sin  or  procured  the 
release  of  a  soul  from  the  llames  of  purgatory. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  olTered  in  tlie  market 
for  money." — G.  P.  Fisher,  The  liefoiination,  eh, 
4. —  The  doctrine  concerning  indulgences  wliich 
the  Koraan  Catholic  Church  maintains  at  the 
present  day  is  stated  by  one  of  its  most  eminent 
prelates  as  follows:  "What  then  is  an  Indul- 
gence? It  is  no  more  than  a  remission  by  tlie 
Church,  in  virtue  of  the  keys,  or  the  judicial 
authority  committed  to  her,  of  a  portion,  or  the 
entire,  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 
Tlie  infinite  merits  of  Christ  form  the  fund 
whence  this  remission  is  derived:  but  besides, 
the  Church  holds  that,  by  the  communion  of 
Saints,  penitential  works  performed  by  the  just, 
beyond  what  their  own  sins  might  exact,  are 
available  to  other  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body;  that,  for  instance,  the  sufferings  of  the 
spotless  Mother  of  God,  afflictions  such  as  prob- 
ably no  other  human  being  ever  felt  in  the  soul, 
—  the  austerities  and  persecutions  of  tlic  Bap- 
tist, the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom,  who  was 
sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  chosen  to 
be  an  angel  before  the  face  of  the  Christ, —  the 
tortures  endured  by  numberless  martyrs,  whose 
lives  bad  been  pure  from  vice  and  sin, —  the 
prolonged  rigours  of  holy  anchorites,  who,  flying 
from  tiie  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  world, 
passed  many  jears  in  penance  and  contempla- 
tion, all  these  made  consecrated  and.  valid 
through  their  union  with  the  merits  of  Christ's 
passion, — were  not  thrown  away,  but  formed  a 
store  of  meritorious  blessings,  applicable  to  the 
satisfaction  of  other  sljiners.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  the  temporal  punishment  reserved  to  sin  was 
anciently  believed  to  be  remitted  through  the 
penitential  acts,  which  the  sinner  assumed,  any 
other  substitute  for  them,  that  the  authority  im- 
posing or  recommending  them  received  as  an 
equivalent,  must  have  been  considered  by  it 
truly  of  equal  value,  and  as  acceptable  before 
God.  And  so  it  must  be  now.  If  the  duty  of 
exacting  such  satisfaction  devolves  upon  the 
Church, — aud  it  must  be  the  same  now  as  it 
formerly  was, —  she  necessarily  possesses  at  pres- 
ent the  same  power  of  substitution,  with  the 
same  elficacy,  and,  consequently,  with  the  same 
effects.  And  such  a  substitution  is  what  con- 
stitutes all  that  Catholics  understand  by  the 
name  of  an  Indulgence.  ...  Do  I  then  mean  to 
say,  that  during  the  middle  ages,  and  later,  no 
abuse  took  place  in  the  practise  of  indulgences? 
Most  certainly  not.     Flagrant  and  too  frequent 
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ubusos,  doubtless,  occurred  through  the  avarice, 
iiinl  ruptifity,  uiid  inii)iety  of  men;  especially 
when  in(iulK<'»ff  was  grant<Ml  to  tiie  contributors 
towards  ciiaritable  or  religious  fowndiitions,  in 
the  erection  of  which  private  motives  too  often 
mingle.  IJul  this  1  say,  that  the  (.'hurch  felt 
and  ever  tried  to  remedy  the  evil.  .  .  .  The 
Council  of  Trent,  •l>y  an  ample  decree,  com- 
pletely reformed  the  abuses  which  inid  sub- 
HCfjuently  crept  In,  and  had  been  unforluuately 
used  as  a  ground  for  Luther's  separation  from 
tlie  Church." — N.  Wiseman,  l^ct'»  on,  thu  Prin- 
ciixd  Ihiclrinfx  and  Prartiees  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Urt.  12. 

A.  D.  1517.— Tetzel  and  the  hawking  of 
Indulgences  through  Germany.—  "  in  Uermanv 
the  p(()i)le  wcic  full  of  excitement.  Tiie  Church 
luul  opened  a  vast  market  on  earth.  The  crowd 
of  customers,  and  the  cries  and  jests  of  the 
sellers,  were  like  a  fair  —  and  that,  a  fair  held 
by  nxmks.  The  article  which  they  pulTed  otf 
and  olfercd  at  the  lowest  price,  was,  they  said, 
the  salvation  of  souls.  These  dealers  travelled 
through  the  country  in  a  handsome  carriage, 
with  three  outriders,  made  a  great  show,  und 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  .  .  .  When  the 
cavalcade  was  approaching  a  town,  a  deputy 
was  dispatched  to  the  nnigistrate:  'The  irrace 
of  God  and  St.  Peter  is  before  your  gates,^8aid 
the  envoy ;  and  immediately  all  the  place  was 
in  commotion.  The  clergy,  the  priests,  the  nuns, 
the  council,  the  schoolnui-sters,  the  schoolboys, 
the  trade  corporations  with  their  banners,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  went  to  meet  the 
merchants,  bearing  lighted  torches  in  their  bands, 
advancing  to  the  .sound  of  music  and  of  all  the 
bells,  'so  that,'  says  a  historian,  '  they  could  not 
have  received  God  Himself  in  greater  state.' 
Tlie  salutations  ended,  the  whole  cortege  moved 
towards  the  church,  the  Pope's  bull  of  grace 
being  carried  in  advance  on  a  velvet  cushion,  or 
on  a  cloth  of  gold.  The  chief  indulgence-mer- 
chant followed  next,  holding  in  his  hand  a  red 
wooden  cross.  In  this  order  the  wiiole  procession 
moved  along,  with  singing,  prayers,  and  in- 
cense. Tlic  organ  pealed,  and  loud  nmsic  greeted 
the  hawker  monk  and  those  who  accompanied 
him,  as  thev  entered  the  temple.  The  cross  he 
bore  was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar;  the  Pope's 
arms  were  suspended  from  it.  .  .  .  One  person 
especially  attracteil  attention  at  these  sales.  It 
was  lie  who  carried  the  great  red  cross  and 
played  the  principal  part.  He  wore  the  garb  of 
the  Dominicans.  lie  had  an  arrogant  bearing 
and  a  thundering  voice,  and  he  was  in  full 
vigour,  though  he  had  reached  his  sixty-t'iiird 
year.  This  man,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Leip- 
sic,  named  Dietz,  was  called  John  Dietzel,  or 
Tetzel.  lie  liad  received  numerous  ecclesiastical 
honours.  He  was  Bachelor  in  Theology,  prior 
of  the  Dominicans,  apostolic  commissioner  and 
inquisitor,  and  since  the  year  1502  he  had  flUed 
the  olQce  of  vendor  of  indulgences.  Tlie  skill 
he  had  acquired  soon  caused  liim  to  be  named 
commissioner-in-chief.  .  .  .  The  cross  having 
been  elevated  and  the  Pope's  arms  hung  upon 
it,  Tetzel  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  confi- 
dent air  began  to  extol  the  worth  of  indulgences, 
in  presence  of  the  crowd  whom  the  ceremony 
had  attracted  to  the  sacred  spot.  The  people 
listened  with  open  mouths.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  one  of  his  harangues:  —  'Indulgences,'  he 
said,  '  are  the  most  precious  and  sublime  gifts  of 


Ood.  This  cross  (pointing  to  the  red  cross)  hiu 
as  much  cllhacy  as  tiic  vtum  of  .Jesus  Christ 
itw'lf.  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  letters  fur- 
nished with  s«'als,  bv  which,  even  the  sins  that 
you  may  have  a  wish  to  comndt  hereafter,  shall 
be  all  forgiven  you.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
privileges  for  those  of  St.  Peter  in  heaven;  for  I 
have  saved  more  souls  by  my  indtdgences  than 
the  Apostle  by  his  discourses.  There  is  no  sin 
HO  great,  that  an  indulgence  cannot  rcndt  it.  Ite- 
pentan(;e  is  not  neces.sary.  Hut,  more  than  that; 
indulgences  not  only  save  the  living,  tliey  save 
the  dead  also.  Priest!  noble!  merchant!  woman! 
young  girl!  young  man!  —  hearken  to  your 
parents  and  your  friends  wlio  ar(!  dead,  and  who 
cry  to  you  from  the  depths  of  the  al)yss:  "  Wo 
are  enduring  horril)le  tortures!  A  small  alma 
would  deliver  us.  You  can  give  it,  and  you  will 
not!'"  Tlie  hearers  shuddered  at  these  word.s, 
])ronounced  in  tlu!  fornddabie  voice  of  the  char- 
latan monk.  'The  very  insiant,'  contiiuied  Tet- 
zel, 'the  piece  of  money  chinks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strong  box,  the  soul  is  freed  from  jiurgatory, 
and  tiles  to  heaven.' .  .  .  Such  were  the  dis- 
courses heard  by  astonished  (Jermany  in  the  days 
when  God  was  raising  up  Luther.  The  sermon 
ended,  the  indulgence  was  considered  as  '  having 
solemnly  established  its  throne'  in  that  place. 
Confessionals  were  arranged,  adorned  with  the 
Pope's  arms;  and  the  peojdu  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  confessors.  They  were  told,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  anil  to 
deliver  the  souls  of  others  from  purgatory,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  th(;m  to  liave  contrition  of 
heart,  or  to  make  confesswn  by  mouth;  only, 
let  them  be  q\nck  and  bring  money  to  ihe  box. 
Women  and  children,  poor  people,  and  those  who 
lived  on  alms,  all  of  them  soon  found  the  needful 
to  satisfy  the  confessor's  demands.  The  confes- 
sion being  over  —  and  it  did  not  re<iuire  nuich 
time  —  the  faithful  hurried  to  the  sale,  which 
was  conducted  by  a  single  monk.  His  counter 
stood  near  the  cross.  He  fixed  his  sharp  eyes  upon 
all  who  approached  him,  scrutinized  their  man- 
ners, their  bearing,  their  dress,  and  demanded  a 
sum  proportioned  to  the  appearance  of  each. 
Kings,  queens,  princes,  archbishops,  bishops,  liad 
to  pay,  according  to  regulation,  twenty-five 
ducats;  abbots,  counts,  an(l  barons,  ten;  and  so 
on,  or  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner. For  particular  sins,  too,  both  Tetzel  in 
Germany,  and  Samson  in  Switzerland,  had  a 
special  scale  of  prices." — J.  N.  ^Merle  D'Aubigne, 
The  Story  oftlis  lieforviation,  pt.  1,  ch.  6  {or  llkt. 
of  the  Reformation,  bk,  3,  ch.  1). 

Also  in:  31.  J.  Spalding,  Hi»t.  of  tlie  Protes- 
tant lieforviation,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1517. — Luther's  attack  upon  the  In- 
dulgences.— His  95  Theses  nailed  to  the  Wit- 
tenberg Church. — The  silent  support  of  Elec- 
tor Frederick  of  Saxony. — The  satisfaction  of 
awakened  Germany. — "  Wittenberg  was  an  old- 
fashioned  town  in  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.  Its 
main  street  was  parallel  with  the  broad  river, 
and  within  its  walls,  at  one  end  of  it,  near  the 
Elster  gate,  lay  the  University,  founded  by  the 
good  Elector — Frederic  of  Saxony  —  of  which 
Luther  was  a  professor ;  while  at  the  other  end 
of  it  was  the  palace  of  the  Elector  and  the  palace 
church  of  All  Saints.  The  great  parish  church 
lilted  its  two  towers  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
a  little  back  from  the  main  street.  Tins  was  the 
town  in  which  Lutber  had  been  preaching  for 
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years,  and  towards  which  Tctzel,  the  seller  of 
indulgences,  now  came,  just  as  he  <lid  to  other 
towns,  vending  liis  'false  pardons '— granting 
indulgences  for  sins  to  those  who  could  pay  for 
them,  and  offering  to  release  from  purgatory  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  if  any  of  their  friends  would 
pay  for  their  release.  As  soon  as  the  money 
chinked  in  his  monev-hox,  the  souls  of  their  dead 
friends  would  be  let  out  of  purgatory.  This 
was  the  gospel  of  Tetzel.  It  made  Luther's 
Mo<h1  hoil.  He  knew  that  what  the  Pope 
wanted  was  peojile's  money,  and  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  cheat.  This  his  Augustiuian  theol- 
ogy had  taught  him,  and  lie  was  not  a  man  to 
liold  hack  when  he  saw  whr.t  ought  to  be  done, 
lie  did  see  it.  On  the  day  [October  31]  before 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  on  which  the  relics  of 
the  thurcii  were  displayed  to  the  crowds  of 
country  people  who  Hocked  into  the  town,  liUthcr 
]iiis.si'd  down  the  long  street  with  a  copy  of 
ninetylive  theses  or  Statements  [see  text  below] 
ugain'st  indulgences  in  his  hand,  and  nailed  them 
upon  the  door  of  the  palace  church  ready  for  the 
festiial  on  the  morrow.  Also  on  All  Saints'  day 
he  read  them  to  the  people  in  the  great  parish 
church.  It  would  not  have  mattered  much  to 
Tetzel  or  t!ie  Pope  that  the  monk  of  Wittenberg 
had  nailed  up  his  papers  on  the  palace  church, 
had  it  not  been  that  he  was  backed  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony." — F.  Seebohm,  77ie  Em  of  the 
Protvutiint  lieroluiinn,  pt.  2,  ch.  3  (r). — "As  the 
abuse  complained  of  had  a  ilouble  character,  re- 
ligious and  political,  or  flnancial,  so  also  politi- 
cal events  came  in  aid  oi'  the  op*"'  sition  emanat- 
ing from  religious  ideas.  Frederick  of  Saxony 
[on  the  occasion  of  an  im'ulgence  proclaimed 
m  1501]  .  .  .  had  kept  the  money  accruing  from 
it  in  his  own  dominions  in  his  possession,  with 
the  determination  not  to  part  with  it,  till  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  infidels,  which  was  then  con- 
templated, should  be  actually  undertaken;  the 
pope  and,  on  the  pope's  concession,  the  emperor, 
had  demanded  it  of  him  in  vain :  he  held  it  for 
what  it  really  was  —  a  tax  levied  on  his  sul)jects ; 
and  after  all  the  i)rojects  of  a  war  against  the 
Turks  had  come  to  nothing,  he  had  at  length  ap 
plied  the  money  to  Ids  university.  Nor  was  he 
now  inclined  to  coiisent  to  a  similar  scheme  of 
taxation.  .  .  .  The  sale  of  ind'.:!gence3  at  Jliter- 
bock  and  the  resort  of  his  subjects  thither,  was 
not  less  offensive  to  him  on  financial  grounds 
than  to  Luther  on  spiritual.  Not  that  the  latter 
were  in  any  degree  excited  by  the  former;  this 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  facts-  on  the  contrar}', 
the  spiritual  motives  were  more  original,  power- 
ful, and  independent  than  the  temporal,  though 
these  were  important,  as  having  their  proi)er 
honrce  in  the  general  condition  of  Germany.  The 
point  wlience  the  great  events  arose  which  were 
soon  to  agitate  the  world,  was  the  coincidence  of 
the  two.  There  was  ...  no  one  who  repre- 
sented the  inieresU  of  Germany  in  the  matter. 
There  were  innumerable  persons  who  saw 
through  the  abuse  of  religion,  but  no  one  who 
dared  to  call  it  by  its  right  name  and  openly  to 
denounce  and  resist  it.  But  the  alliance  be- 
tweir.  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  and  the  sovereign 
of  Saxony  was  formed ;  no  treaty  was  negotiated ; 
they  had  never  seen  each  other;  yet  they  were 
bound  together  by  an  instyictive  mutual  under- 
standing. The  intrepid  monk  attacked  the  ene- 
my; the  prince  did  not  promise  him  his  aid  —  he 


did  not  even  encourage  him ;  he  let  things  take 
their  course.  .  .  .  Luther's  daring  as.sault  was 
the  shock  which  awakened  Germany  from  her 
slumber.  That  a  man  should  arise  who  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  the  perilous  struggle,  was 
a  source  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  as  it  were 
tranciuillised  the  public  conscience.  The  most 
powerful  interests  were  involved  in  it;  —  that  of 
sincere  and  profound  piety,  against  the  most 
purely  external  means  of  obtaining  pardon  of 
sins;  that  of  literature,  against  fanatical  perse- 
cutors, of  whom  Tetzel  was  one ;  the  renovated 
theology  against  the  dogmatic  learning  of  the 
schools,  which  lent  itself  to  all  these  abuses;  the 
temporal  power  against  th"  spiritual,  whose 
usurpations  it  sought  to  curb ;  lastly,  the  nation 
against  the  rapacity  of  Rome." — L.  llanke.  Hist, 
of  the  lieformation  in  Germauy,  hk.  2,  ch.  1  (c.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  Kiistlin,  Life  of  Luther,  pt.  3,  eh. 
1. — C.  Beard,  Martin  Luther  and  the  lieforma- 
tioii,  ch.  5. — See,  also,  Gehmany:  A.  D.  1517- 
1523. 

A.  D.  1517.— The  Ninety-five  Theses  of 
Luther. — The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
ninety-flve  theses:  "  In  the  desire  and  with  the 
jnirpose  of  elucidating  the  truth,  a  disputation 
will  be  held  on  the  underwritten  propositi  is  at 
Wittemberg,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Martin  Luther,  ilonk  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Augustine,  blaster  of  Arts  and  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  ordinary  Reader  of  the  same  in 
that  place.  He  therefore  asks  those  who  cannot 
be  present  and  discuss  the  subject  with  us  orally, 
to  do  so  by  letter  in  their  absence.  In  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.  i.  Our  Lord 
and  blaster  Jesus  Christ  in  saying :  '  Repent  ye,' 
etc.,  intended  that  the  whole  life  of  believers 
sliould  be  penitence.  2.  This  word  cannot  be 
understood  of  sacramental  penance,  that  is,  of 
the  confession  and  satisfaction  which  are  per- 
formed under  the  ministry  of  priests.  3.  It 
docs  not,  however,  refer  solely  to  inward  peni- 
tence ;  nay  such  inward  penitence  is  naught,  un- 
less it  outwardly  produces  various  mortifications 
of  the  flesh.  4,  The  penalty  thus  continu(!s  as 
long  as  the  hatred  of  self  —  that  is,  true  inward 
penitence  —  continues  namely,  till  our  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  5.  The  Pope  has 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  remit  cny 
jjcnalties,  except  those  which  he  has  imposc(?  bV 
liis  own  authority,  \y  that  of  the  caucms.  0. 
The  Pope  has  no  ..  ^r  to  remit  any  guilt,  ex- 
cept by  declaring  >  '(  arranting  it  to  have  been 
remitted  by  God;  t.,  most  by  remitting  cases 
reserved  for  himself;  in  >.  hich  cases,  if  his  power 
were  despised,  guilt  would  certainly  remain.  7. 
G(k1  never  remits  an;-  man's  guilt,  without  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  him,  humbled  in  all  things, 
to  the  authority  of  his  representative  the  priest. 
8.  The  penitential  canons  are  imposed  only  on 
the  living,  and  no  burden  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  dying,  according  to  them.  9.  Hence  the 
Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  Pope  does  well  for  us, 
in  that,  in  his  decrees,  he  always  makes  excep- 
tion of  the  article  of  death  and  of  necessity.  10. 
Those  priests  act  wrongly  and  ualearnedly,  who, 
in  the  case  of  the  dying,  reserve  the  canonical 
penances  for  purgatory,  xi.  Those  tares  about 
changing  of  the  canonical  penalty  into  the  penalty 
of  purgatory  seem  surely  to  have  been  sown 
while  the  bishops  were  asleep.  I3.  Formerly 
the  canonical  penalties  were  imposed  not  after, 
but  before  absolution,  us  testa  of  true  contrition. 
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13.  The  dying  pay  all  penalties  by  death,  and 
are  already  dead  to  the  canon  laws,  and  are  by 
right  relieved  from  them.  i^.  The  imperfect 
soundness  or  charity  of  a  dymg  person  neces- 
sarily brings  with  it  great  fear,  and  the  less  it  is, 
the  greater  the  fear  it  brings.  15.  This  fear 
and  horror  is  sufficient  by  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  things,  to  constitute  the  pains  of  pur- 
gatory, since  it  is  very  near  to  the  horror  of 
despair.  16.  Hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven  ap- 
pear to  differ  as  despair,  almost  despair,  and 
peace  of  mind  differ.  17.  With  souls  in  pur- 
gatory it  seems  that  it  must  needs  be  that,  as 
horror  diminishes,  so  charity  increases.  18.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  proved  by  any  reasoning  or 
any  scriptures,  that  they  are  outside  of  the  state 
of  merit  or  of  the  increase  of  charity.  19.  Nor 
does  this  appear  to  be  proved,  that  they  are  sure 
and  confident  of  their  own  blessedness,  at  least 
all  of  them,  though  we  may  be  very  sure  of  it. 

20.  Therefore  the  Pope,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
plenary  remission  of  all  penalties,  does  not  mean 
simply  of  all, but  only  of  those  imposed  by  himself. 

21.  Thus  those  preachers  of  indulgences  are  in 
error  who  say  that,  by  the  indulgences  of  the  Pope, 
a  man  is  loosed  and  saved  from  all  punishment. 

22.  For  in  fact  he  remits  to  souls  in  purgatory 
no  penalty  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  in 
this  life  accorri-'ag  to  the  canons.  23.  If  any 
entire  remission  of  all  penalties  can  be  granted  to 
any  one,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  granted  to  none 
but  the  most  perfect,  that  is,  to  very  few.  24. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  people  must  needs 
be  deceived  by  this  indiscriminate  and  high- 
sounding  promise  of  release  from  penalties.  25. 
Such  power  as  the  Pope  has  over  purgatory  in 
general,  such  has  every  bishop  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  every  curate  in  his  own  parish,  in 
particular.  26.  The  Pope  acts  most  rightly  in 
granting  remission  to  souls,  not  by  the  power  of 
the  keys  (which  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case)  but  by 
the  way  of  suffrage.  27.  They  preach  man, 
who  say  that  the  soul  flies  out  of  purgatory  as 
soon  as  the  money  thrown  into  the  chest  rattles. 
28.  It  is  certain  that,  when  the  money  rattles  in 
the  chest,  avarice  and  gain  may  be  increased, 
but  the  suffrage  of  tlie  Church  depends  on  the 
will  of  God  alone.  29.  Who  knows  whether 
all  the  souls  in  purgatory  desire  to  be  redeemed 
from  it,  according  to  the  story  ♦old  of  Saints 
Severinus  and  Paschal.  30.  No  man  is  sure  of 
the  reality  of  his  own  contrition,  much  less  of 
the  attainment  of  plenary  remission.  31.  Rare 
as  is  a  true  penitent,  so  rare  is  one  who  truly 
buys  indulgences  —  that  is  to  say,  most  rar„. 
32.  Those  who  believe  that,  through  letters  of 
paidon,  they  are  made  sure  of  their  own  salva- 
tion, will  be  eternally  damned  along  with  their 
teachers.  33.  We  must  especially  beware  of 
those  who  say  that  these  pardons  from  the  Pope 
are  that  inestimable  gift  of  God  by  which  man  is 
reconciled  to  God.  34.  For  the  grace  conveyed 
by  these  pardons  has  respect  only  to  the  penal- 
ties of  sacramental  satisfaction,  which  are  of 
human  appointment.  35.  They  preach  no 
Christian  doctrine,  who  ♦each  that  contrition  is 
not  necessary  for  those  who  buy  souls  out  of 

gurgatory  or  buy  confessional  licences.  36. 
veiy  Christian  who  feels  true  compunction  has 
of  right  plenary  remission  of  pain  and  guilt,  even 
without  letters  of  pardon.  37.  Every  true 
Christian,  whether  living  or  dead,  has  a  share  in 
all  the  benefits  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church, 


given  him  by  God,  even  without  letters  of  par- 
don. 38.  The  remission,  however,  imparted  by 
the  Pope  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  since  it 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  declaration  of  the  Divine  re- 
mission. 39.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing,  even 
for  the  most  learned  theologians,  to  exalt  at  the 
sn.ne  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  ample 
effect  of  pardons  and  the  necessity  of  true  con- 
trition. 40.  True  contrition  seeks  and  loves 
punishment ;  while  the  ampleness  of  pardons  re- 
laxes it,  and  causes  men  to  hate  it,  or  at  least 
gives  occasion  for  them  to  do  so.  41 .  Apostolic 
pardons  ought  to  be  proclaimed  with  caution, 
lest  the  people  should  falsely  suppose  tliat  they 
are  placed  before  otiier  good  works  of  charity. 

42.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  it  is  not 
the  mind  of  the  Pope  that  the  buying  of  pardons 
is  to  be  in  any  way  comjiared  to  works  of  mercy. 

43.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  he  who 
gives  to  a  poor  man,  or  lends  to  a  needy  man, 
does  better  than  if  he  bought  pardons.  44.  Be- 
cause, by  a  work  of  charity,  charity  increases, 
and  the  man  becomes  better ;  while,  by  means  of 
pardons,  he  does  not  become  better,  but  only 
freer  from  punishment.  45,  Christians  should 
be  tau^''it  thai  he  who  sees  any  one  in  need,  and, 
passing  'lini  by,  gives  money  for  pardons,  is  not 
purclw  ing  for  himself  the  indulgences  of  the 
Pope,  but  the  anger  of  God.  40.  Christians 
should  be  taught  that,  unless  they  have  super- 
fluous wealth,  they  are  bound  to  keep  what  is 
necessary  for  the  use  of  their  own  households, 
and  by  no  means  to  lavish  it  on  pardons.  47. 
Christians  should  be  taught  that,  while  they  are 
free  to  buy  pardons,  they  are  not  commanded  to 
do  so.  48.  Christians  should  be  taught  that 
the  Pope,  in  granting  pardons,  has  both  more 
need  and  more  desire  that  devout  prayer  should 
be  made  for  him,  than  that  money  shoiUd  be 
readily  paid.  49.  Christians  should  be  taught 
that  the  Pope's  pardons  are  useful,  if  they  do 
not  put  their  trust  in  them,  but  most  hurtful,  if 
through  '.hem  they  lose  the  fear  of  God.  50. 
Christians  should  be  taught  that,  if  the  Pope 
were  acquainted  with  the  exactions  of  the 
preachers  of  pardons,  he  would  prefer  that  the 
Basilija  of  St.  Peter  should  be  burnt  to  ashes, 
than  that  it  should  be  builo  up  with  the  skin, 
flesh,  and  bones  of  his  sheep.  51.  Christians 
should  be  taught  that,  as  it  would  be  the  duty, 
so  it  would  be  the  wisli  of  the  Pope  even  10  sell, 
if  necessary,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
give  of  his  own  m-ney  to  very  many  of  those 
from  whom  the  preachers  of  pardons  extract 
money.  52.  Vain  is  the  hope  of  salvation 
through  letters  of  pardon,  even  if  a  commissary 
—  nay  the  Pope  liimself — were  to  pledge  his 
own  soul  for  them.  53.  They  are  enemies  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Pope,  who,  in  order  that  par- 
dons may  be  preached,  condemn  the  word  of 
God  to  utter  silence  in  otiier  churches.  54. 
Wrong  is  done  to  the  word  of  God  when,  in  tl' 
same  sermon,  an  equal  or  longer  time  is  spent  on 
pardons  that  on  it.  55.  The  mind  of  the  Pope 
necessarily  is  that,  if  pardons,  which  are  a  very 
small  matter,  are  celebrated  with  single  bells, 
single  processions,  and  single  ceremonies,  the 
Gospel,  which  is  a  very  great  matter,  should  be 
preached  with  a  hundred  bells,  a  hundred  pro- 
cessions, and  a  hundred  ceremonies.  56.  The 
treasures  of  the  Church,  whence  the  Pope  grants 
indulgences,  are  neither  sufficiently  named  nor 
known  among  the  people  of  Christ.     57.    It  is 
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clear  that  Iny  are  at  least  not  temporal  treas- 
ures, for  thesf!  are  not  so  readilj-  lavislied,  but 
onlv  (i(f\iniuliitcil,  by  many  of  the  preachers. 
58.'  Nor  are  they  the  merits  of  Chri.st  and  of  the 
sainfH,  for  these,  indejiendently  of  the  Pope,  are 
always  working  i^raee  to  the  inner  man,  and  the 
ero.sH.  death,  anil  hell  to  tiie  outer  man.  59. 
St.  F.awrence  said  that  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  aie  the  poor  of  the  Church,  but  he  spoke 
according  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  his  time.  60. 
We  are  not  speaking  rashly  when  we  say  that 
tiie  kevs  of  the  Church,  bestowed  through  the 
merit.s"(if  Christ,  are  that  treasure.  6i.  For  it 
is  dear  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  alone 
sutlicient  for  the  remission  of  penalties  and  of 
n.served  cases.  62.  The  true  treasure  of  the 
Church  is  the  Jloly  Gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace 
tt(Hl.  63.  This  t!fasure,  however,  is  de- 
servedly most  ''ateful,  because  it  makes  the  first 
to  be  last.  0^.  While  the  treasure  of  indul- 
gences is  deservedly  most  acceptable,  because  it 
makes  the  lust  to  be  first.  65.  Hence  the 
treasures  of  the  Gospel  arc  nets,  wherewith  of 
old  they  fl.shed  for  the  men  of  riches.  66.  The 
treiusures  of  indtdgencesare  nets,  wherewith  they 
now  fish  for  tiie  riches  of  men.  67.  Those  in- 
dulgences, which  the  preachers  loudly  proclaim 
to  be  the  greatest  graces,  are  seen  to  be  truly 
such  as  regards  the  promotion  of  gain.  68. 
Y(  they  are  in  reality  in  no  degrt  •  to  be  com- 
paml  to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  piety  of  the 
cross.  60.  Bishops  and  curates  are  bound  to 
receive  the  commissaries  of  apostolic  pardons 
%>ith  all  reverence.  70.  But  they  are  still  more 
bound  to  ee  to  it  with  all  their  eyes,  and  take 
heed  with  all  their  ears,  that  these  men  do  not 
preach  their  own  dreams  in  place  of  the  Pope's 
commission.  71.  He  who  speak^.  against  the 
truth  of  apostolic  pardons,  let  him  be  anathema 
and  accursci..  72.  But  he,  ou  the  other  hand, 
who  exerts  himself  against  the  wantonness  and 
lic("''eof  speech  of  the  preachers  of  pardons,  let 
hiiii  be  blessed.  73.  As  the  Pope  justly  thun- 
ders against  those  who  use  any  kind  of  contri- 
vance to  the  in :  ry  of  the  traffic  in  pardons.  74. 
Much  ujore  is  it  his  intention  to  thunder  against 
those  who,  under  the  preteM  of  pardons,  use 
contrivances  to  the  injury  of  holy  charity  and  of 
truth.  75.  To  think  that  Papal  pardons  have 
such  power  that  they  could  absolve  a  man  even 
if  — ly  an  impossibility  —  he  had  violated  the 
Mother  of  God,  is  madness.  76.  ^Ve  affirm  oa 
the  contrary  that  Papal  pardons  cannot  take 
away  even  the  least  of  venial  sins,  as  regards  its 
guilt  77.  The  saying  that,  even  if  St.  Peter 
were  now  Pope,  he  could  grant  no  greater  graces, 
is  blasphemy  against  St.  Peter  and  the  Pope.  78. 
We  ullirm  (  n  the  contrary  that  both  he  and  any 
other  Pope  has  greater  graces  to  grant,  namely, 
the  Gospel,  powers,  gifts  of  healing,  etc.  (1  Cor. 
xii.  fl).  7g.  To  sav  that  the  cros.^  set  up  among 
the  insignia  of  the  i'apal  arms  is  of  equal  power 
with  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  blasphemy.  80. 
Those  bishops,  curates,  and  theologians  who 
allow  Fuch  discourses  to  have  currency  among 
the  people,  will  have  to  render  an  account.  81. 
This  licence  in  the  preaching  of  pardons  makes 
it  no  easy  thing,  even  for  learned  men,  to  pro- 
tect the  reverence  due  to  the  Pope  against  the 
calumnies,  or,  at  all  events,  the  keen  question- 
ings of  the  laity.  82.  As  for  instance :  —  Why 
does  not  the  Pope  empty  purgatory  for  the  sake 
of  most  holy  charity  and  of  the  supreme  necessity 


of  souls — this  being  the  most  just  of  all  reasons — 
if  he  redeems  an  infinite  number  of  souls  for  the 
sake  of  that  most  fatal  thing  money,  to  be  spent 
on  building  a  basilica  —  this  being  a  very  slight 
reason '!  83.  Again ;  why  do  funeral  masses 
and  anniversary  masses  for  the  decea.sed  con- 
tinue, and  why  does  not  the  Pope  return,  or  per- 
mit the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  bequeathed  for 
this  purpose,  since  it  is  a  wrong  to  pray  for 
those  who  are  already  redeemed  ?  84.  Again ; 
what  is  this  new  kindness  of  God  and  the  Pope, 
in  that  for  money's  sake,  they  permit  an  impious 
man  and  an  enemy  of  God  to  redeem  a  pious  soul 
which  loves  God,  and  yet  do  not  redeem  that 
same  pious  and  beloved  soul,  out  of  free  charity, 
on  account  of  its  ow  n  need  ?  85.  Ajjain ;  why 
is  it  that  the  penitential  canons,  long  smce  abro- 
gated and  dead  in  themselves  in  very  fact  and 
not  only  by  usage,  are  yet  still  redeemed  with 
money,  through  the  granting  of  indulgences,  as 
if  they  were  full  of  life  1  86.  Again ;  why 
does  not  the  Pope,  whose  riches  are  at  this  day 
more  ample  than  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
wealthy,  build  the  one  basilica  of  St.  Peter  with 
his  own  money,  rather  than  with  that  of  poor  be- 
lievers ?  87,  Again ;  what  does  the  Pope  re- 
mit or  impart  to  those  who,  through  perfect  con- 
trition, have  a  right  to  plenary  remission  and 
participation?  88.  Again;  what  greater  good 
would  the  Church  receive  if  the  Pope,  instead  of 
once,  as  he  does  now,  were  to  bestow  these  re- 
missions and  participations  a,  hundred  times  a 
day  on  any  one  of  the  faithful  ?  89.  Since  it  is 
the  salvation  of  souls,  rather  than  money,  that 
the  Pope  seeks  by  his  pardons,  why  does  he 
suspend  the  letters  and  pardons  granted  long  ago, 
since  they  are  equally  elficacious.  90.  To  repress 
these  scruples  and  arguments  of  the  laity  l,y 
force  alone,  and  not  to  solve  them  by  giving 
reasons,  is  to  expose  the  Church  and  the  Pope  to 
the  ridicule  of  their  enemies,  and  to  make 
Christian  men  unhappy.  91.  If  then  pardons 
were  preached  according  to  the  spirit  and  mind 
of  ihe  Pope,  all  these  questions  would  be  re- 
solved with  ease;  nay,  would  not  exist.  92. 
Away  then  with  all  those  prophets  who  say  to 
the  people  of  Christ :  '  Peace,  peace, '  and  there 
is  no  peace.  93.  Blessed  be  all  those  prophets, 
who  say  to  the  people  of  Christ :  '  The  cross, 
the  cross,'  and  there  is  no  cross.  94.  Christians 
should  be  exhorted  to  strive  to  follow  Christ 
their  h'<ad  ,  hrough  pains,  deaths,  and  hells.  95. 
And  thus  trust  to  enter  heaven  through  mauy 
tribulations,  rather  than  in  tht  security  of 
peace." — H.  Wace  and  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Mr»t 
Piinciples  of  the  lifformntion,  pp.  C  -13. 

A.  D.  15x7-1521. —  Favoriug  circumstances 
under  wh:  h  tne  Reformation  in  Germany 
gained  ground. — The  Bull  "  Exurge  Domine." 
— Excommunication  of  Luther. — The  imperial 
summons  from  Worms. — "It  was  fortunate  for 
Luther's  cause  that  he  lived  under  a  prince  like 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Frederick,  indeed,  was  a 
devout  catholic;  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  and  had  filled  All  Saints'  Church  at 
Wittenberg  with  relics  for  wuich  he  had  given 
large  sums  of  money.  His  attention,  however, 
was  now  entirely  engmssed  by  his  nrw  univer- 
sity, and  he  was  unwilling  to  offer  up  to  men 
like  Tetzel  so  great  an  ornament  of  it  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther,  since  whose  appointment  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  number  of  students  had  so  wonder- 
fully increased  as  to  throw  the  universities  of 
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ErfurtnndLcipsic  quite  into  the  sliade.  ...  As 
one  of  tlie  priucipnl  Electors  he  was  completely 
master  in  his  own  dominions,  and  indeed  through- 
out Germany  lie  was  as  much  respected  as  the  Em- 
peror; and  ]NIaximilian,  besides  his  limited  power, 
was  deterred  by  his  political  views  from  taking 
any  notice  of  thv.  quarrel.  Luther  had  thus  full 
liberty  to  prepare  the  great  movement  that  was 
to  ensue.  .  .  .  The  contempt  entertained  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  for  the  whole  affair  was  also  favourable 
to  Luther ;  for  Frederick  might  not  at  first  have 
been  inclined  to  defend  him  against  the  Court  of 
Home.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  liomu  at  length  be- 
came more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Luther'c 
innovations  and  in  August  1518,  he  was  com- 
manded either  to  recant,  or  to  appear  and  answer 
for  his  opinions  at  Rome,  where  Silvester  Prierias 
and  the  bishop  Ghenucei  di  Arcoli  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  judges.  Luther  had  not  as  yet 
(Ireamt  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  llo- 
man  See.  In  the  preceding  May  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself,  stating  his 
views  in  a  firm  but  modest  and  respectful  tone, 
and  declaring  that  ho  could  not  retract  them. 
The  Elector  Frederick,  at  the  instance  of  the 
imiversity  of  Wittenberg,  which  trembled  for 
the  life  of  its  bold  and  distinguished  professor, 
prohibited  Luther's  journey  to  Rome,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  in  Germany  by  impartial  judges.  Leo 
consented  to  send  a  legate  to  Augsburg  to  deter- 
mine the  cause,  and  selected  for  that  purpose 
Cardinal  Thomas  di  Vio,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cajetanus,  derived  from  his  native  city 
of  Gaeta.  .  .  .  Luther  set  out  for  Augsburg  on 
foot  provided  with  several  letters  of  reccramenda- 
tion  from  the  Elector,  and  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  Emperor  JIaximilian.  .  .  .  Luther  appeared 
before  the  cardinal  for  the  first  time,  October 
12th,  at  whose  feet  he  fell;  but  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  no  agreement  could  be  expicted.  .  .  . 
Cajetanus,  who  had  at  first  behaved  with  great 
moileration  and  politeness,  grew  warm,  demanded 
an  unconditional  retraction,  forbade  Luther  again 
to  appear  before  him  till  he  was  prepared  to 
make  it,  and  threatened  him  with  tho  censures 
of  the  Church.  The  fate  of  Huss  stared  Luthtr 
in  the  face,  and  he  determined  to  fly.  His  pat- 
ron Staupitz  prociired  him  a  horse,  and  on  the 
20th  of  October,  Langemantel,  a  magistrate  of 
Augsburg,  caused  a  postern  in  the  walls  to  be 
opened  for  him  before  day  had  well  dawned.  .  .  . 
Cajetanus  now  wrote  to' the  Elector  Frederick 
complaining  of  Luther's  refractory  departure 
from  Augsburg,  and  requiring  eitlier  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  or  at  teast  be  banished 
from  Saxony.  ...  So  uncertain  were  Luther's 
prospects  the  h'  made  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture  {j  length,  just  on  the  eve  of  his 

departure,  he  received  an  intimation  from  Fred- 
erick that  he  might  remain  at  Wittenberg.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  he  gained  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  strength  by  the  arrival  of  Melanchthon, 
a  pupil  of  Reuehlin,  who  had  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  univer- 
sity. Frederick  offered  a  fresh  disputation  at 
Wittenberg ;  but  Leo  X.  adopted  a  course  more 
consonant  with  the  pretensions  of  an  infallible 
Church  by  issuing  a  Bull  dated  November  9tli 
1518,  which,  without  adverting  to  Luther  or  his 
opinion  9,  explained  and  enforced  the  received 
doctrine  of  indulgences.  It  failed,  however,  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  .  .  .  Leo  now  tried 


the  effects  of  seduction.  Carl  Von  >Iiltitz,  ti 
Saxon  noblcnian,  canon  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Aleissen,  .  .  .  was  despatched  to  the  Elector 
Frederick  with  the  present  of  a  golden  rose,  and 
with  instructions  to  put  an  end,  as  best  he  might, 
to  the  Lutheran  chism.  On  his  way  through 
Germany,  Miltitz  soon  perceived  that  three 
fourths  of  the  people  were  in  Luther's  favour; 
nor  was  his  reception  at  the  Saxon  Court  of  a 
nature  to  afford  much  encouragement.  .  .  .  >Iil- 
titz  saw  the  necessity  for  conciliation.  Having 
obtained  an  interview  with  Luther  at  Altenburg, 
Miltitz  persuaded  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
be  silent,  provided  a  like  restraint  were  placed 
upon  his  adversaries.  .  .  .  Luther  was  even  in- 
duced to  address  a  L'tter  to  the  Pope,  dated  from 
Alteuburg,  March  3rci  1519,  in  which,  in  humble 
terms,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  his  motives 
should  have  been  misinterpreted,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  he  ilid  not  mean  to  dispute  tho 
power  and  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
of  Iv  ime,  which  he  considced  superior  to  every- 
thing except  Jesus  Christ  alone.  .  .  .  The  truce 
effected  by  Miltitz  lasted  only  a  few  months.  It 
was  broken  by  a  disputation  to  which  Dr.  Eck 
challenged  Bodenstcin,  a  Leipsir  professor,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Carlstadt.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Leipsic  disputation  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  host  of  controversies.  The  whole  mind  of 
Germany  was  in  motion,  and  it  was  no  longer 
with  Luther  alone  that  Rome  had  to  contend. 
All  the  celebrated  names  in  art  and  literature 
sided  with  the  Reformation;  Erasmus,  Ulrich 
von  Ilutten,  ]\Ielanchthon,  Lucas  Cranach,  Al- 
bert Dllrer,  and  others.  Hans  Sachs,  the  Meister- 
silnger  of  Nuremberg,  composed  in  his  honour 
the  pretty  song  called  'the  Wittenberg  Nightin- 
gale. '  Silvester  von  Schaumburg  and  Franz  von 
Sickingen  invited  Luther  to  their  castles,  in  case 
he  were  driven  from  Saxony ;  and  Schaumburg 
declared  that  100  more  Franconian  knights  were 
ready  to  protect  him.  .  .  .  Ihe  Elector  Fred- 
erick became  daily  more  convinced  that  his  doc- 
trines were  founded  in  Scripture.  .  .  .  Jlean- 
while,  Luther  had  made  great  strides  in  his 
opinions  since  the  publiciition  of  his  Theses.  .  .  . 
lie  had  begun  to  impugn  many  of  the  principles 
of  the  Romish  church;  and  so  far  from  any 
longer  recognising  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Pope,  Of  even  of  a  general  council,  he  was 
now  disposed  to  submit  to  no  rule  but  the  Bible. 
The  more  timi-.l  spirits  were  alarmed  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  even  Freueric't  hiniPclf  exhorted  lum 
to  moderation.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  in- 
deed, that  Luther  sometimes  damaged  his  cause 
by  the  intemperance  of  his  language ;  an  instance 
of  which  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  letter  he 
addressed  to  Leo  X.,  April  0th  1520,  as  a  dedica- 
tion to  his  treatise  '  De  Libertate  Christiana. ' .  .  . 
The  letter  just  alluded  to  was,  perhaps,  ttie  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  famous  Bull,  '  Exurge  Dom- 
ine,'  which  Leo  fulminated  against  Luther, 
June  15th  1520.  The  Bull,  which  is  conceived 
in  mild  terms,  condemned  forty-one  propositions 
extracted  from  Luther's  works,  allowed  him 
sixty  days  to  recant,  invited  him  to  Rome,  if  he 
pleased  to  come,  under  a  safe  conduct,  and  re- 
quired him  to  cease  from  preaching  and  writing, 
and  to  burn  bis  published  treatises.  If  he  did 
not  conform  within  the  above  period,  he  was 
condemned  aa  a  notorious  and  irreclaimable  her- . 
etic;  all  princes  and  magistrates  were  required 
to  seize  him  and  his  adherents,  and  to  send  them 
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to  Rome ;  and  nil  places  that  gave  them  shelter 
were  threatene<l  with  an  interdict.  The  Hull 
was  forwarded  to  Archbi.shoj)  Albert  of  Mentz ; 
but  ill  North  Germany  preat  dilHcidty  wn.s  found 
in  publiHhinff  it.  .  .  .  On  December  10th  Luther 
consununateil  his  relx-liion  by  taking  that  tinul 
Btt'p  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
cede. On  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  before  the  Els- 
ter  Cue  of  Wittenberg,  .  .  .  Luther,  in  the 
presence  of  n  large  bwiy  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents, solemnly  conunittcd  with  his  own  hands 
to  the  llames  the  Hull  l)y  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned, togetlier  with'  the  code  of  the  canon 
law,  iitid  the  writings  of  Eck  and  Emscr,  his  op- 
ponents. .  .  .  On  January  3rd  l.VJl,  Luther  and 
his  followers  were  solemnly  exconununicated  by 
Leo  with  l)cll,  book,  and  candle,  and  an  image 
of  him.  together  with  his  writings,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  ...  At  the  Diet  of  Worms 
wiiich  was  held  soon  after,  the  Emperor  [Charles 
v..  who  .succeedc(i  Maximilian  in  1519]  having 
ordered  that  Luther's  books  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  magistrates  to  be  burnt,  the  States  rep- 
resented to  him  the  uselessness  and  impolicy  of 
sue''  a  step,  pointing  out  that  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  had  already  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people;  and  they  recommended  that  he 
should  l>e  summoned  to  Worms  and  interrogated 
whether  he  would  recant  without  any  disputa- 
tioi.  ...  In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the 
States,  the  Emperor  issued  r,  mandate,  dated 
March  6th  1521,  summoning  Luther  to  appear  at 
Worms  within  twenty -one  days.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  a  sjife  conduct." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist, 
of  Modern  Eurojte,  bk.  2,  ch.  3  {v.  1). 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Ilanke,  Ilist.  of  tM  Rtforma- 
ifon  in  Germany,  bk.  2  (o.  1). — P.  Bayne,  Martin 
Luther :  his  Life  and  Work,  bk.  5,  ch.  3 — bk.  8,  ch. 
6  (c.  1-2).— J.  E.  Darras,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  1th 
period,  eh.  1  (r.  4).— P.  Schaff,  Jlist.  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  r.  6,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — The  salt  of  Indulgences 
in  Switzerland. — Beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion under  Zwingli. —  Near  'he  close  of  the 
year  1518,  I'lric  Zwingle,  or  Zlwingli,  or  Zuin- 
glius,  already  much  respecied  for  his  zealous 
piety  and  his  learning,  "  was  appointed  preacher 
in  the  collegiate  church  at  Zurich.  The  crisis  of 
his  appearance  on  this  scene  was  so  extraordinary 
as  to  indicate  to  eery  devout  mind  a  providen- 
tial dispenwition,  designed  to  raise  up  a  second 
instrument  in  the  work  of  refoimaiion,  and  that, 
almost  by  the  same  means  which  had  been  em- 
nloyed  to  produce  the  first.  One  Bemhard 
H;'nwon,  or  Sanson,  a  aative  of  Milan,  and  a 
t'rauciscan  monk,  selected  this  moment  to  open 
a  sale  of  indidgences  at  Zurich.  He  was  the 
Tetzel  of  Switzerland.  He  preached  through 
many  cf  its  provinces,  exercising  the  same  trade, 
with  the  same  blasphemous  pretensions  and  the 
same  clamorous  effrontery;  and  in  a  land  of 
greater  political  freedom  his  impostures  excited 
even  a  deeper  and  more  general  disgust.  .  .  . 
He  encountered  no  opposition  till  he  arrived  at 
Zuric;  But  here  appears  a  circumstance  which 
throws  .a  shade  of  distinction  between  the  almost 
parahjl  histories  of  Samson  and  Tetzel.  The 
latter  obserred  in  his  ministration  all  the  neces- 
sary .;cclesiasdcal  forms;  the  former  omitted  to 
present  his  creuontials  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  acted  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
pontifical  bulls.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Constance, 
was  offended  at  this  disrespectful  temerity,  -^nd 


immediately  directed  Zwingle  and  the  other  pas- 
tors to  exclude  the  stranger  from  their  churches. 
The  first  who  had  occasion  to  show  obedience  to 
this  mandate  was  John  Frey,  minister  of  Stauf- 
berg.  Bullinger,  Dean  of  Bremgarten,  was  the 
second.  From  Bremgarten,  after  a  severe  alter- 
cation which  ended  by  the  exconmiunication  of 
that  dignitary,  Samson  proceeded  to  Zurich. 
Meanwhile  Zwingle  had  been  engaged  for  about 
two  months  in  rousing  the  indignation  of  the 
people  against  the  same  object;  and  so  success- 
fully did  he  support  the  i.nst  ruction  of  the  Bishop, 
and  such  efiicacy  was  added  to  his  eloquence  by 
the  personal  unpopularity  of  Samson,  that  the 
senate  determined  not  so  much  us  to  adnnt  him 
within  the  gates  of  the  city.  A  deputation  of 
honour  was  appointed  to  welcome  the  pontifical 
legate  without  the  walls.  He  was  then  com- 
manded to  absolve  the  Dean  from  the  sentence 
hnmched  against  him,  and  to  depart  from  the 
canton.  He  obeyed,  and  presently  turned  his 
steps  towards  Italy  and  repassed  the  mountains. 
Tins  took  place  at  the  end  of  February,  1519. 
The  Zurichers  immediately  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  in  which  they  de- 
nounced the  misconduct  of  his  agent.  Leo  re- 
plied, on  the  last  of  April,  with  characteristic 
mildness;  for  though  he  maintained,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Pope's  authority  to  grant  those  in- 
dulgences, .  .  .  yet  he  accorded  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  so  far  as  to  recall  the  preacher,  and 
to  promise  his  punishment,  should  he  be  con- 
victed of  having  exceeded  his  commission.  .  .  . 
But  Zwingle's  views  were  not  such  as  long  to  be 
approved  by  an  episcopal  reformer  in  that  [the 
Roman]  church.  ...  He  be^an  to  invite  the 
Bishop,  both  by  public  and  private  solicitations, 
with  perfect  respect  but  great  earnestness,  to 
give  his  adhesion  to  the  evangelical  truth  .  .  . 
and  to  permit  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel 
throughout  his  diocese.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning 
of  his  preaching  at  Zurich  it  was  his  twofold  ob- 
ject to  instruct  the  people  in  the  meaning,  de- 
sign, and  character  of  the  scriptural  writings; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  to  e^.ek  their 
religion  only  there.  His  very  first  proceeding 
was  to  substitute  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  as 
the  text-book  of  his  discourses,  for  the  scraps  of 
Scripture  exclusividy  treated  by  the  papal  preach- 
ers; and  he  pursuetl  this  purpose  by  next  illus- 
trating the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  epistles 
of  Paul  and  Peter.  He  considered  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  the  corner-stone  of 
Christianity,  and  he  strove  to  draw  away  his 
hearers  from  the  gross  observances  of  a  phara- 
saical  church  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of 
the  covenant  of  their  redemption.  .  .  .  His  suc- 
cess was  so  considerable,  that  at  the  end  of  1519 
he  numbered  as  many  as  2,000  disciples;  and  his 
infiuence  so  powerful  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  he  procured,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  otficial  decree  to  the  effect:  That 
all  pastors  and  ministers  should  thenceforwanl 
reject  the  unfaithful  devices  and  ordinances  of 
men,  and  teach  with  freedom  such  doctrines  only 
as  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  prophecies, 
gospels,  and  apostolical  epistles." — Q.  Wadding- 
ton,  Ilist.  of  the  Reformation,  ch.  27  (c.  2). — 
' '  With  unflagging  zeal  and  courage  Zwingli 
followed  his  ideal  in  politics,  viz.,  to  rear  a  re- 
public  on  the  type  of  the  Greek  free  states  of  old, 
with  perfect  national  independence.  Thanks  to 
his  influence  Zurich  in  1521  abolished   'licis- 
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laufen,'  and  the  system  of  foreign  pay  ['.nerce- 
nary  military  service].  Tlii.s  step,  however, 
brought  down  on  tlie  head  of  Zurich  the  wrath 
of  tlie  twelve  sister  republics,  which  had  just 
signed  a  military  contract  with  Francis  I.  ...  It 
■was  only  in  1522  that  he  began  to  launch  i)aniph- 
lets  against  the  abuses  in  the  Church-fasting, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  like.  On  the  2!)th 
of  January,  1523,  Zwingli  obtained  from  the 
Council  01  Zurich  the  opening  of  a  public  reli- 
gious discussion  in  presence  of  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  of  the  canton,  and  representatives  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  whose  assistance  in  the 
debate  tlie  Council  had  invited.  In  07  theses, 
remarkable  for  their  penetration  and  clearness,  he 
sketcheil  out  his  confession  of  faith  and  plan  of 
reform.  ...  On  the  25th  of  October,  1523,  a 
second  discussion  initialed  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  reformed  doctrine  —  the  abroga- 
uon  of  the  mass  and  image  worship.  Zwingli'a 
system  was  virtually  that  of  Calvin,  but  was  con- 
ceived in  a  broader  spirit,  and  carried  out  later 
on  in  a  far  milder  manner  by  Bullinger.  .  .  . 
The  Council  gave  the  fullest  approval  to  the 
Reformation.  In  1524  Zwingli  married  Anne 
Keinhard,  the  widow  of  a  Zurich  nobleman 
(Sleyer  von  Knouau),  and  so  discarded  the  prac- 
tice of  celibacy  obtaining  amongst  priests.  .  .  . 
In  1524  Zwingli  began  to  ellect  the  most  sweep- 
ing changes  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  tlie 
whole  fabric  of  medioival  superstition.  lu  the 
direction  of  reform  he  went  far  beyond  Luther, 
who  liad  retained  oral  confession,  altar  pictures, 
&c.  The  introduction  of  his  reforms  in  Zurich 
called  forth  but  little  opposition.  True,  there 
were  the  risings  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  these 
were  the  same  everywhere.  .  .  .  Pictures  and 
images  were  removed  from  the  churches,  under 
government  direction.  ...  At  the  Landgemein- 
den  [parish  gatherings]  called  for  the  jjurpose,  the 
people  gave  an  enthusiastic  assent  to  his  doctrines, 
and  declared  themselves  ready  '  to  die  for  the 
gospel  truth. '  Thus  a  national  Church  was  es- 
tablished, severed  from  the  diocese  of  Constance, 
and  placed  v.nder  the  control  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Zurich  and  a  clerical  synod.  The  convents  were 
turned  into  schools,  hospitals,  and  poorhouscs." 
— Mrs.  L.  Ilug  and  R.  Stead,  Stcitzerland,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  11.  8tebbiug,  Hut.  of  the  lieforma- 
tion,  ch.  7  (v.  1). — C.  Beard,  The  Reformation 
(Ilibbert  Lect'a,  1883).  led.  7.--J.  II.  Merle  D'Au- 
bigne.  Hist,  of  the  Reformntioi ,  bk.  8  and  11  («. 
2-3).— :M.  J.  Spalding,  lUat.  of  the  Protestant 
R^ormati-Jh,  vt.  2,  ch.  5. — P.  Schaff,  llist.  of  tlie 
Christian  Church,  v.  7,  ch.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1521-1522.— Luther  before  the  Diet  at 
Worms. — His  friendly  abduction  and  conceal- 
ment at  Wartburg. —  His  translation  of  the 
Bible.— "On  the  2nd  of  April  [1521],  the  Tues- 
day after  Easter,  Luther  set  out  on  his  momen- 
tous journey.  He  travelled  in  a  cart  with  three 
of  his  friends,  the  herald  riding  in  front  in  his 
coat  of  arms.  .  .  .  The  Emperrjr  had  not  waited 
for  his  appearance  to  order  his  books  to  be  burnt. 
When  he  reached  Erfurt  on  the  way  the  sentence 
had  just  been  proclaimed.  The  herald  asked  him 
if  he  still  meant  to  go  on.  'I  will  go,'  he  said, 
'  if  there  are  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there 
are  tiles  upon  the  house-tops.  Though  they 
burnt  Huss,  they  could  not  burn  the  truth. '  The 
Erfurt  sfidents,  in  retaliation,  had  thrown  the 
Bull  into  the  water.  The  Rector  and  the  heads 
of  the  university  gave  Luther  a  formal  reception 


as  an  old  and  honoured  member ;  lie  preached  at 
his  old  convent,  and  he  preached  again  at  Gotha 
and  at  Eisenach.  Caietan  had  protested  against 
the  appearance  in  ihe  Diet  of  an  excommuni- 
cated heretic.  The  Pope  himself  had  desired  that 
the  safe-conduct  should  not  be  respected,  and 
the  bishops  had  said  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
Mano'uvres  were  used  to  delay  him  on  the  road 
till  the  time  allowed  had  expired.  But  there  was 
a  tierce  sen.se  of  fairness  in  the  lay  members  of  the 
Diet,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  outrage.  Franz 
von  Sickingen  hinted  that  if  there  was  foul  play 
it  might  go  hard  with  Cardinal  Caietan — and  Von 
Sickingen  was  a  man  of  his  word  in  such  mat- 
ters. On  the  16th  of  April,  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  cart  entered  Worms,  bringing  Luther  in 
his  monk's  dress,  followed  and  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  cavaliers.  The  town's  people  were  all 
out  to  see  the  person  with  wliose  name  Germany 
was  ringing.  As  the  cart  passed  through  the 
gates  the  warder  on  the  walls  blew  a  blast  upon 
his  trumpet.  .  .  .  Luther  needed  God  to  stand 
by  him,  for  in  all  that  great  gathering  he  could 
count  on  few  assured  friends.  The  princes  of 
the  empire  were  resolved  that  he  should  have 
.air  play,  but  they  were  little  inclined  to  favour 
fiu'ther  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  The 
Diet  sate  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  next 
evening  Luther  appeared.  The  presence  in 
which  he  found  himself  would  have  tried  the 
nerves  of  the  bravest  of  men:  the  Emperor, 
sternly  hostile,  with  his  retinue  of  Spanish 
priests  and  nobles ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
all  of  opinion  that  the  stake  was  the  only  titling 
place  for  so  insolent  a  heretic;  tlie  dukes  and 
barons,  whose  stern  eyes  were  little  likely  to  re- 
veal their  sympathy,  if  sympathy  any  of  them 
felt.  One  of  them  only,  George  of  Frundsberg, 
had  touched  Luther  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed 
through  the  ante-room.  'Little  monk,  little 
monk,'  he  said,  'thou  hast  work  before  thee, 
that  I,  and  many  a  man  wuose  trade  is  Avar, 
never  faced  the  like  of.  If  thy  heart  is  right, 
and  thy  cause  good,  go  on  in  God's  name.  He 
will  not  forsake  thee'  A  pile  of  books  stood  on 
a  table  when  he  was  brought  forward.  An 
officer  of  the  court  read  the  titles,  asked  if  he 
acknowledged  them,  and  whether  he  was  ready 
to  retract  them.  Luther  was  nervous,  not  with- 
out cause.  He  answered  in  a  low  voice  that  the 
books  were  his.  To  the  other  question  he  could 
not  reply  at  once.  He  demanded  time.  His  tirst 
appearance  had  not  left  a  favourable  impression ; 
he  was  allowed  a  night  to  consider,  '^'he  next 
morning,  April  IH,  he  had  recovered  himself ;  he 
came  in  fresh,  courageous,  and  collected.  His 
old  enemy,  Eck,  was  this  time  the  spokesman 
against  him,  and  asked  what  he  was  prepared  to 
do.  He  said  firmly  that  his  writings  were  of  _ 
three  kinds:  some  on  simple  Gospel  truth,  which' 
all  admitted,  and  which  of  course  he  could  not 
retract ;  some  against  Papal  laws  and  customs, 
which  had  tried  the  consciences  of  Christians 
and  had  been  used  as  excuses  to  oppress  and 
spoil  the  German  people.  If  he  retracted  these 
he  would  cover  himself  with  shame.  In  a  third 
sort  he  had  attacked  particular  persons,  and  per- 
haps had  been  too  violent.  Even  here  he  declined 
to  retract  simply,  but  would  admit  his  fault  if 
fault  could  be  proved.  He  gave  his  answers  in 
a  clear  strong  voice,  in  Latin  first,  and  then  iu 
German.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Eck  said 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully ;  his  heresies 
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had  been  nlrondy  condemned  at  tlie  Council  at 
C'onHtnnee ;  let  liim  retract  on  these  special  points, 
and  he  Hhoulil  have  consideration  for  tlie  rest. 
lie  recjuireda  jdain  Yes  or  No  from  him,  'with- 
out horns.'  Tlie  taunt  roused  Luther's  Mood. 
His  fidl  bmve  self  was  in  his  reply.  '  I  will  give 
you  an  answer,' he  said,  "which  has  neither  horns 
nor  teeth.  Popes  have  erred  and  councils  have 
erred.  Prove  to  me  out  of  Scripture  that  I 
am  wrong,  and  I  subnut.  Till  Uien  my  con- 
Bcience  binds  me.  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no 
more.  God  help  me.  Amen.'  All  day  long  the 
Btorm  raged.  Kight  had  fallen,  and  torches 
■were  lighted  in  the  hall  before  the  sitting  closed. 
Ltitlier  was  dismissed  at  last;  it  was  supposed, 
and  perhaps  intended,  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
a  dvmgeon.  But  the  hearts  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  Diet  had  been  to\jched  by  the  courage 
which  he  had  shown.  They  would  not  permit  a 
hand  to  l)e  laid  on  him.  .  .  .  When  he  had 
n-aclied  his  IcMlging  again,  he  tlung  up  his  hands. 
'  I  am  thnmgh  ! '  he  cried.  '  I  am  through  !  If 
I  had  a  thousand  heads  they  should  be  struck  off 
one  by  one  before  I  would  retract.'  The  same 
evening  the  Elector  Frederick  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  had  done  well  and  bravely.  But 
though  he  had  escaped  so  far,  he  was  not  ac- 
quitted. Charles  conceived  that  he  could  be 
now  dealt  with  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  At  the 
next  session  (the  day  following),  he  informed 
the  Diet  that  he  would  send  Luther  home  to 
Wittenberg,  there  to  be  punished  as  the  Church 
reiiuired.  "riie  utmost  that  his  friends  could  ob- 
tain was  that  further  efforts  should  be  made. 
The  Archbishop  of  Treves  was  allowed  to  tell 
liim  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  infallibil- 
ity of  councils,  he  might  be  permitted  to  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But  Luther  stood 
8im]ily  upon  Scripture.  There,  and  there  only, 
was  infallibility.  The  Elector  ordered  him  home 
at  once,  till  the  Diet  should  decide  upon  his  fate. 
...  A  majority  in  the  Diet,  it  was  now  clear, 
would  pronounce  for  his  death.  If  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Great  Council  of  the  Empire,  the 
Elector  would  be  no  longer  able  openly  to  pro- 
tect him.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  disap- 
pear, and  disapjjear  so  completely  that  no  trace 
of  him  should  be  discernible.  On  his  way  back 
through  the  Thuringian  Forest,  three  oV  four 
miles  from  A.ltenstein,  a  party  of  armed  men 
started  oi.t  of  the  wood,  set  upon  his  carriage, 
seized  and  carried  him  off  to  Wartburg  Castle. 
There  he  remained,  passing  bj'  t;ie  name  of  the 
Iwittcr  George,  and  supposed  to  be  some  captive 
knight.  The  secret  was  so  well  kc^it,  that  even 
the  Elector's  brother  was  ignorant  of  his  hiding 
place.  Luther  was  as  completely  lost  as  if  the 
earth  had  swallowed  him.  .  .  .  (hi  the  8th  of 
.May  the  Edict  of  Worms  was  issued,  placing 
hinj  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  but  he  had  be- 
come 'as  the  air  invulnerable,'  and  the  face  of 
the  world  liad  changed  before  he  came  back  to  it. 
.  .  .  Luther's  abduction  and  residence  at  Wart- 
burg is  the  most  picturesque  incident  in  his  life. 
He  dropped  his  monk's  gown,  and  was  dressed 
like  a  gentleman ;  he  let  his  beard  grow  and  wore 
a  sword.  .  .  .  The  revolution,  deprived  of  its 
leader,  ran  wild  meanwhile.  An  account  of  the 
scene  at  Worms,  with  Luther's  speeches,  and  wood 
cut  illustrations,  was  printed  on  broadsheets  and 
circulated  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 
The  people  were  like  schoolboys  left  without  a 
master.    Convents  and  monasteries  dissolved  by 


themselves;  monks  and  nuns  began  to  marry; 
thero  was  nothing  else  for  the  nuns  to  do,  turned 
as  they  were  adrift  without  provision.  The 
Mass  in  most  of  the  churches  in  Sa.xony  was 
changed  into  a  Communion.  But  witliout  Luther 
it  was  all  chaos,  and  no  order  could  be  taken. 
So  great  was  the  need  of  him,  that  in  December 
he  went  to  Wittenberg  in  disguise;  but  it  was 
not  yet  safe  for  him  to  remain  there.  He  had  to 
retreat  to  his  castle  again,  and  in  that  compelled 
retreat  he  bestowed  on  Germany  the  greatest  of 
all  the  gifts  which  he  was  able  to  offer.  He  be- 
gan to  translate  the  Bible  into  clear  vernacular 
German.  .  .  .  He  had  probably  conunenccd  the 
wor\  at  the  beginning  of  his  stay  at  the  castle. 
In  the  spring  of  ir)2tJ  the  New  Testament  was 
completed.  In  the  middle  of  March,  the  Em- 
peror's hands  now  being  ftdly  occupied,  the 
Elector  sent  him  word  that  he  need  not  conceal 
himself  any  longer;  and  he  returned  finally  to 
his  home  and  his  friends.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  i^i  November  of  that  year,  and  be- 
came at  onf  L  a  household  book  in  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  Old  Testament  was  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  in  tw  o  years  half  of  it  was  roughly  finished." 
—  J.  A.  Froude,  Luther:  a  Short  Biog.,  pp. 
2»-35. 

Also  in:  G.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  the  Reforma' 
tion,  ch.  13-14  {v.  1).  —  W.  Robertson,  Ilist.  of 
ihelieign  of  Charles  V.,  hk.  2  (p.  1).— C.  Beard, 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Refonnntion,  eh.  9. — J. 
KOstlin,  Life  of  fjUther,  pt.  3,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1521-1535. — Beginning  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reform  movement  in  France. — Hesita- 
tion of  Francis  I. — His  final  persecution  of  the 
Reformers.  —  "The  long  contest  for  Galilean 
rights  had  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  popes  in 
France,  but  it  had  not  weakened  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy 
itself,  and,  in  the  feeling  of  the  people,  was  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  it.  The  College  of 
the  Sorbonne,  or  th?  Theological  Faculty  at 
Paris,  and  tlie  Parliament,  which  had  together 
maintained  Galilean  libertj^,  were  uaited  in  stem 
hostility  to  all  doctrinal  mnovations.  ...  In 
Southern  France  a  remnant  of  the  Waldenses 
had  survived,  and  the  recollection  of  the  Cath- 
arists  wa',  still  preserved  in  popular  songs  and 
legends.  But  tlie  first  movements  towards  re- 
form emanated  from  the  Humanist  culture.  A 
literary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in 
France  through  the  lively  intercourse  with  Italy 
which  subsisted  under  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
By  Francis  especially,  Italiar  scholars  and  artists 
were  induced  in  large  numbers  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  France.  Frenchmen  likewise  visited 
Italy  and  brought  home  the  classical  culture 
which  they  acquired  there.  Among  the  scholars 
who  cultivated  Greek  was  Budteus,  the  foremost 
of  them,  whom  Erasmus  styled  the  '  wonder  of 
France. '  After  the  '  Peace  of  the  Dames '  was 
concluded  at  Cambray,  in  1529,  when  Francis 
surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V.,  a  throng  of  pa- 
triotic Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the  Spanish 
rule,  streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  literature  and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and 
scholars  found  in  the  king  a  liberal  and  enthusi- 
astic patron.  The  new  studies,  especially  He- 
brew and  Greek,  were  opposed  by  all  the  might 
of  the  Sorbonne,  the  leader  of  which  was  the 
Syndic,  Eeda.  He  and  his  associates  were  on 
the  watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was 
suspected  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  ortho- 
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doxy  -wns  immediately  accused  and  subjected  to 
persecution.  Tlius  two  parties  were  formed,  tlie 
one  favorable  to  the  new  learning,  and  the  other 
inimical  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tional theology.  The  Father  of  the  French 
Reformation,  or  the  one  more  entitled  to  this  dis- 
tinction than  any  other,  is  Jacques  Leftivre.  .  .  . 
Leffivre  was  honored  among  the  Humanists  as 
the  restorer  of  philosophy  and  science  in  the 
University.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious 
spirit,  in  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  and  in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  As  early  as  about  1512,  he  said  to  his 
pupil  Farel:  'God  will  renovate  the  world,  and 
you  will  be  a  witness  of  it';  and  in  the  last 
named  work,  he  says  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
betoken  that  a  renovation  of  the  Church  is  near 
at  hand.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  gmtuitous 
justification,  and  deals  with  the  Scriptures  as  the 
supreme  and  sufficient  authority.  But  a  mysti- 
cal, rather  than  a  polemical  vein  characterizes 
him ;  and  while  this  prevented  him  from  break- 
ing with  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  were 
adapted  to  produce.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri- 
9onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  held  the  same 
view  of  justification  with  Leffivre,  and  fostered 
the  evangelical  doctrine  in  his  diocese.  The 
enmity  of  the  Sorbonne  to  Leftivre  and  his  school 
took  a  more  aggressive  form  when  the  writings 
of  Luther  began  to  be  read  in  the  University  and 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  Horbonnc  [1521]  formally 
condemned  a  dissertation  of  Lef^vre  on  a  point 
of  evangelical  history,  in  which  he  had  contro- 
verted the  traditional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel, 
Gerr.id  Poussel,  and  other  preachers,  found  an 
asylum  with  Brironnet.  Leffivre  translated  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  and,  in  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  explicitly  pronounced 
the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the  indi- 
vidual might  interpret  for  himself,  and  declared 
justification  to  be  through  faith  alone,  without 
human  works  or  merit.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux 
aspired  to  become  another  Wittenberg.  At 
length  a  commission  of  parliament  was  appointed 
to  take  cognizance  of  heretics  in  that  district. 
Brironnet,  either  intimidated,  as  Beza  asserts,  or 
recoiling  at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from 
the  Church,  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Luther 
and  of  his  opinions,  and  even  acquiesced  in  the 
persecution  which  fell  upon  Protestantism  within 
his  diocese.  Leftivre  fled  to  Strasbarg,  was  after- 
wards recalled  by  Francis  I.,  but  ultimately 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the  King's  sis- 
ter, Margarot,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Marga- 
ret, from  tlie  first,  was  favoral'y  inclined  to  the 
new  doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the 
court.  The  mother  of  the  King,  Louisa  of  Savo> , 
and  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  were  allies  of  the 
Sorbonne.  .  .  .  Margaret,  on  the  contrary,  a 
versatile  and  accomplished  princess,  cherished  a 
mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  beyond 
Brironnet  in  her  acceptance  oi  the  teaching  of 
the  Reformers.  .  .  .  Before  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  and  while 
she  was  a  widow,  she  exerted  her  intluenoe  to 
the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants, and  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne.  After 
her  marriage  to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  she  continued,  in  her  own  little  court 
and  principality,  to  favor  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  its  professors  [see  Navakre:  A.  D.  1528- 
1563].  .  .  ,  The  drift  of  her  influence  appears 


in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the  heroic 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
in  the  readiness  of  the  people  over  whom  Marga- 
ret immediately  ruled  to  receive  the  Protestant 
faith.  .  .  .  Francis  I.,  whose  generous  patron- 
age of  artists  and  men  of  letters  gave  him  the 
title  of  '  Father  of  Science, '  had  no  love  for  the 
Sorbonne.  for  the  Parliament,  or  for  the  monks. 
He  entertained  the  plan  of  bringing  Erasmus 
to  Paris,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitious 
aversion  to  the  leaders  of  reform.  .  .  .  The  re- 
volt of  the  Constable  Bourbon  [see  France: 
A.  D.  1520-1523]  made  it  necessary  for  Francis 
to  conciliate  the  clergy ;  and  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  and  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  ^ave  a  free  rein  to  the 
persecutors.  An  inquisitorial  court,  composed 
partly  of  laymen,  was  ordained  by  Parliament. 
Heretics  were  burned  at  Paris  and  in  the  prov- 
inces. Louis  de  Berquin,  who  combined  a  cul- 
ture which  won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus, 
with  the  religious  earnestness  of  Luther,  was 
thrown  into  prison."  Three  times  the  King  in- 
terposed and  rescued  him  from  the  persecutors ; 
but  at  hist,  in  November,  1529,  Berquin  was 
hanged  and  burned. — G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Refor- 
mation, eh.  8. — "  Such  scenes  [as  the  execution 
of  Berquin],  added  to  the  preaching  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts, 
caused  the  desire  for  reform  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  In  the  autumn  of  1534,  a  violent  placard 
against  the  mass  was  posted  about  Paris,  and 
one  was  even  fixed  on  the  king's  own  chamber. 
The  cry  was  soon  raised,  'Death!  death  to  the 
heretics  1 '  Francis  had  long  dallied  with  tlie 
Reformation.  .  .  .  Now  ...  he  develops  into 
what  was  quite  contrary  to  his  disposition,  a 
cruel  persecutor.  A  certain  bourgeois  of  Paris, 
unaffected  by  any  heretical  notions,  kept  in  those 
days  a  diary  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris,  and 
from  this  precious  document  ...  we  learn  that 
between  the  13th  of  November,  1534,  and  the 
13th  of  March,  1535,  twenty  so-called  Lutherans 
were  put  lo  death  in  Paris.  .  .  .  The  panic 
caused  b>  the  Anabaptist  outbreak  at  Munster 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  extreme  cruelty,  .  .  . 
as  the  si.v^e  was  in  actual  progress  at  the  time. 
It  was  to  defend  the  memories  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  29th  of  January,  1535,  and  of  others  who 
had  suffered  elsewhere,  and  to  save,  if  possible, 
those  menaced  with  a  similar  fate,  that  Calv'  ^ 
wrote  his  '  Institution  of  the  Christian  Keligion. 
A  timid,  feeble  bodied  young  student,  he  had 
fled  from  France  [1535],  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  retreat  where  he  might  lose  himself  in  the 
studies  he  loved.  Passing  through  Geneva  [1 536] 
with  the  intention  of  staying  there  only  for  a 
night,  he  met  the  indefatigable,  ubiquitous,  en- 
terprising, courageous  Farel,  who,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  adjured  him  to  stop  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  that  city.  Calvin  shrank  instinctively, 
but  .  .  .  was  forced  to  yield.  .  .  .  Calvin  once 
settled  at  Geneva  had  no  more  doubt  about  his 
calling  than  if  he  had  been  Moses  himself." — R. 
Heath,  The  Reformation  in  France,  bk.  1,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in  :  H.  M.  Baird,  Uint.  of  the  Rise  of  tlie 
Iluguenotsof  France,  ch.  2-4  (».  1). — R.  T.  Smith, 
The  Church  in  France,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1521-1555. — Beginnings  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  Netherlands.  See  Netueklanus: 
A.  D.  1021-1555. 
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A.  D.  1522,— Election  of  Adrian  VI. 

A.  D.  1523-1525.  —  The  deepening  nd 
strcnKthening  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
and  its  systematic  orjganization.— The  two 
di^sof  Nuremberg.— The  Catholic  League  of 
Ratisbon.  -The  formal  adoption  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion  in  Northern  Germany.— "  For- 
tiiiiiiitly  f<r  tlic  rcfnriimtion,  tlu;  I'lnoeror  was 
im-vtni(<l  from  cxcciitin),'  tlic;  rdict  of  Worms  by 
his  alisciKM-  frntn  (icrniiiny,  by  the  civil  commo- 
tions in  Spain,  anil  still  iiiorr  by  tlu;  war  with 
Fmncls  I.,  which  extended  into  Spain,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Italy,  and  for  above  eiirht  years  in- 
volved him  in  a  continued  neries  of  cimtests  and 
negotiations  at  a  distance  from  (tcrmany.  His 
brother,  Ferdinand,  on  whom,  as  ioint  president 
of  the  council  of  regency,  the  administriiticm  of  af- 
fairs devolved,  was  occupied  in  quelling  the  dis- 
contents in  the  Austrian  territories,  and  defending 
his  right  to  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia:  and  thus  the  government  of  the  empire  was 
left  to  the  council  of  regency,  of  which  sc\Cial 
members  were  inclined  to  favour  innovation.  In 
consequence  of  these  circumstances,  the  Luther- 
ans went  enabled  to  overcome  the  difllculties  to 
which  innovators  of  every  kind  are  exposed; 
and  they  were  no  less  favoured  by  tlu;  changes 
at  thecourtof  Home.  Leodjing  in  \tyi,\,  Adrian, 
his  successor,  who,  by  the  inllueuce  of  Charles, 
was  raised  to  the  pontitical  chair,  on  the  J)th  of 
.binuary,  1022,  saw  and  lamented  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  and  his  ingenuous,  but  im- 
j)olitic  confessicms.  that  the  whole  church,  both 
in  its  head  and  members,  reiiuired  a  thorough 
reformation,  strengthened  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents.  .  .  .  Nothing,  perhaps,  proved 
more  the  surprising  change  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many, the  rapid  increase  of  those  whom  we 
shall  now  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Lutherans, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  of  Home,  than  the  trans- 
actions of  the  two  diets  of  Nuremberg,  which 
were  sunmioned  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  edict  of  Worms.  In  a  brief  dated 
in  November,  1.'j22,  and  addressed  to  the  first 
diet,  pope  Adrian,  after  severely  censuring  the 
princes  of  tlie  empire  for  not  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  edict  of  Worms,  exhorted  tliem,  \l 
mild  and  moderate  measures  failed,  to  cut  off 
Luther  from  the  body  of  the  church,  as  a  gan- 
grened and  incurable  member.  ...  At  the  same 
time,  with  singular  inconsistency,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  corruptions  of  the  Homan  court  as  the 
source  of  the  evils  which  overspread  the  church, 
[and]  promised  as  speedy  a  reformation  as  the 
nature  of  the  abxises  would  admit.  .  .  .  The 
members  of  the  diet,  availing  themselves  of  his 
avowal,  advised  him  to  assemble  a  council  in  Ger- 
many lor  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  drew 
up  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  which  they  de- 
clared they  would  no  longer  tolerate,  and,  if  not 
speedily  delivered  from  such  burdens,  ^vould 
procure  relief  by  the  autliority  with  whici)  God 
had  intrusted  them.  .  .  .  The  recess  of  the  diet, 
published  in  March,  1523,  was  framed  with  the 
same  spirit;  instead  of  threats  of  persecution,  it 
only  enjoined  all  persons  to  wait  with  patience 
the  determination  of  a  free  council,  forbade  the 
diffusion  of  doctrines  likely  to  create  disturb- 
ances, and  subjected  all  publications  to  the  ap- 
probation of  men  of  learning  and  probity  ap- 
j)oiuted  by  the  magistrate.     Finally,  it  declared. 


tliat  as  priests  who  had  married,  or  monks  who 
had  (juilted  their  convents,  were  not  guilty  of  a 
civil  crime,  they  were  only  amenable  to  an  ecclo- 
siastical  jurisdiction,  and  liable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  ordinary  to  be  dei)rived  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical privileges  and  benefices.  The  Lutherans 
derived  their  greatest  advantages  from  these 
proceedings,  as  the  gross  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Home  were  now  proved  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pontiff  himself.  .  .  .  From 
this  period  they  confidently  api)ealed  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  pontiff,  and  as  fretjuently  (juoted 
the  hiuidred  grievances  which  were  enumerated 
in  a  public  and  authentic  act  of  the  Germanic 
bo<ly.  They  not  only  regarded  the  recess  as  a 
suspen.sion  <,'f  the  edict  of  Worms,  but  construed 
the  articles  in  their  own  favour.  .  .  .  Ilitlierto 
the  innovators  had  only  preached  against  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church, 
without  exhibiting  a  regular  system  of  their 
own."  But  now  "  Luther  was  persuaded,  at  the 
instances  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  tc  form  a  regular 
system  of  faith  and  discipline ;  he  translated  the 
service  into  the  German  tongue,  modified  the 
form  of  the  ma.ss,  and  omitted  many  supersti- 
tious ceremonies;  but  he  made  as  few  innova- 
tions as  possible,  consistently  with  his  own 
principles.  To  prevent  also  the  total  alienation 
or  misuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  he  di- 
gested a  project  for  tlieir  administration,  l)y 
means  of  an  annual  committee,  and  by  his  writ- 
ings and  influence  effected  its  introduction. 
Under  this  judicious  system  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  after  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  were 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools;  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  aged,  of  orphans  and 
widows ;  for  the  reparation  of  churches  and  sa- 
cred buildings ;  and  for  the  erection  of  magazines 
and  the  purchase  of  corn  against  periods  of 
scarcity.  These  regulations  and  ordinances, 
though  not  established  with  the  public  approba- 
tion of  the  elector,  were  yet  made  with  his  tacit 
acquiescence,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
institution  of  a  reformed  system  of  vvijrsliip  and 
ecclesiastical  polity;  and  in  this  institution  the 
example  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  was  followed 
b\'  all  the  Luthe.an  communities  in  Germany. 
The  effects  of  these  changes  were  soon  visible, 
and  particularly  at  the  meeting  of  the  second 
diet  of  Nuiemberg,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1524.  Faber,  canon  of  Strasburgh,  who  had 
been  enjoined  to  make  a  progress  through  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  preaching  against  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  durst  not  execute  his  com- 
mission, although  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  council  of  regency.  Even  the 
legate  Campegio  could  not  venture  to  make  his 
public  entry  into  Nuremberg  with  the  insignia 
of  his  dignity,  ...  for  fear  of  being  insulted 
by  the  populace.  .  .  .  Instead,  therefore,  of 
annulling  the  acts  of  the  preceding  diet,  the  new 
assembly  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct.  .  .  . 
The  recess  was,  if  possible,  still  more  galling  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  acd  more  hostile  to  its  pre- 
rogatives than  that  of  the  former  diet.  .  .  .  The 
Catholics,  thus  failing  in  their  efforts  to  obtaih 
the  support  of  the  diet,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1524, 
entered  into  an  association  at  Ratisbon,  under  the 
auspices  of  Caijipegio,  in  which  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  most  of  the 
German  bishops  concurred,  for  enforcing  the 
edict  of  Worms.  At  the  same  time,  to  conciliate 
the  Germans,  the  legate  published  39  articles  for 
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the  amendment  of  Homo  nhtiseH;  but  these  being 
confined  to  points  of  minor  importiinee,  and  re- 
garding only  the  inferior  elergy,  produced  no 
Halisfa(!ti()n,  and  were  nttendeu  witli  no  effect. 
Notwitlwtanding  this  formidable  imiou  of  the 
Catholic  princes,  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg  were  but  the  preluUe  to  more  deci- 
sive innovations,  whicli  followed  each  other  with 
wonderful  rapiclity.  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  dying  in  1525,  was  su<'ceeded  by  his 
brotlier,  .Tolm  the  Constant,  who  publicly  es- 
poused and  professed  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
The  systtsm  recently  digested  by  Luther,  with 
many  additional  alterations,  was  introduced  by 
his  authority,  aud  declared  the  established  re- 
ligion ;  and  by  his  order  the  celebrated  Melaneh- 
thon  drew  up  an  apology  in  defence  of  the 
reformed  tenets  for  the  princes  who  adopted 
them.  Luther  hinjself,  who  Imd  in  the  preceding 
year  thrown  olf  the  numastic  habit,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  ventured  to 
give  the  last  proof  of  his  emancipation  from  the 
tetters  of  the  church  of  Kome,  by  espousing,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1525,  Catherine  Bora,  a  noble 
lady,  who  had  escaped  from  the  nmuiery  at 
Nimptschen,  and  taken  up  her  residence  at  \Vit- 
temberg.  The  example  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  followed ,  ,by  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  a  prince  of  great  intluencc  and  distin- 
guished civil  and  military  talents;  by  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburgh,  Pomcrania,  and  Zell;  and  by 
the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremberg,  Strasburgh, 
Frankfort,  Norf^'musen,  Magdeburgh,  Bruns- 
wick, Bremen,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
.  .  .  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  order,  ...  in  1525,  re- 
nounced his  vow  of  celibacy,  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  secularised 
Eastern  Prussia."— W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  ch.  28  (».  1). 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  Oennany,  hk.  3,  ch.  2-5  (».  3). — P.  Bayne, 
Martin  Luther:  his  Life  and  Work,  bk.  10-13 
(».  2).— L.  Httusser,  The  Period  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, ch.  5-6. 

A.  D.  1523.— Election  of  Clement  VIL 

A.  D.  1523-1527. — The  double-dealings  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.  with  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France. — Imperial  revenge. — The  sack 
of  Rome.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1523-1527,  and 
1527. 

A.  D.  1524. — Institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Theatines.    See  Theatines. 

A.  D.  i5'25-iS29.— The  Leagiie  of  Torpjau.— 
Contradictory  action  of  the  Diets  at  Spires. — 
The  Protest  of  Lutheran  princes  v?hich  gave 
rise  to  the  name  "  Protestants."— "  At  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  it  had  been  determined  to 
hold  an  assembly  shortly  after  at  Spires  for  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  princes 
were  to  procure  beforehand  from  their  councillors 
and  scholars  a  statement  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
The  grievances  of  the  nation  were  to  be  set  forth, 
and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for  them.  The 
nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  great 
matter  of  religious  reform.  The  prospect  was 
that  the  evangelical  party  would  be  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  papal  court  saw  the  danger  that 
•was  mvolved  in  an  assembly  gathered  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meeting. 
At  this  moment  war  was  breaking  out  between 
Charles  and  Francis.     Charles  had  no  inclination 


to  offend  the  Pone.  He  forbade  the  as.sembly  at 
Spires,  and,  by  lettf-rs  a<ldre8sed  to  the  princes 
individually,  endeavored  to  virive  them  into  the 
execution  of  the  edict  of  Worn)'<.  In  conse- 
(luence  of  these  threatening  movenu-nts,  tho 
Llector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesso 
ent^'PHl  into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgiui   in 

K'veral   Protestant 


ap- 


which  Ihev  were  joined  by  s'veral  Protest 
comnuuiitu's.  The  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  c 
ture  of  Francis  I.  [see  Fu.v.nck :  A.  1).  1523-1525] 
were  evciit-s  that  appeared  to  be  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  Peace  of 
Aladrid  (January  14,  152«)  both  sovereigns 
avowed  the  determination  to  suppress  iieresy. 
But  the  dangerous  prepondenuice  obtaineil  by 
the  Emperor  created  an  alarm  throughout  Eu- 
rope; and  the  release  of  Francis  was  followed  by 
th(;  organization  of  a  confederacy  against  Charles, 
«  f  which  Clement  was  the  leading  promoter  [see 
Italy:  A.  I).  1523-1527].  This  changed  tho 
imperial  policy  in  reference  to  the  Lutherans. 
The  Diet  of  Spires  in  1520  imaniinously  resolved 
that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  ccmneil,  every 
state  should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms 
as  it  might  answer  to  Ood  and  his  imperial  maj- 
esty. Once  more  Germany  refused  to  stifle  the 
Keformution,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  each 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be 
left  free  to  act  according  to  its  own  will.  It  was 
a  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  war  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity 
of  tolerating  the  Lutherans.  In  1527,  an  im- 
perial army,  composed  largely  of  Lutheran  in- 
fantry, captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Home. 
For  several  months  the  Pope  was  held  a  pri.soner. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  position  of  Charles 
Avith  respect  to  France  and  the  Pope,  and  the 
fear  of  Turkish  invasion,  had  operated  to  em- 
bolden and  greatly  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Luther.  But  now  that  the  Emperor  had  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Catholic  party 
revived  its  policy  of  repression. " — G.  P.  Fisher, 
The  Reformation,  ch.  4. — "While  Ciiarles  and 
Clement  were  arranging  matters  i^  1529,  a  new 
Diet  was  held  at  Spires,  and  the  reactionists  ex- 
erted themselves  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  that  ordi- 
nance of  the  Diet  of  1526  whic)i  had  given  to  the 
reformed  Joctrines  a  legal  position  in  Germany. 
Had  it  been  possible,  the  Papist  leaders  would 
liavo  forced  back  the  Diet  on  the  old  Edict  of 
Worms,  but  in  this  they  were  baflled.  Then 
they  took  up  another  line  of  defence  and  aggres- 
sion. Where  tiie  Wonns  Edict  had  been  en- 
forced, it  was,  they  urged,  to  be  maintained ;  but 
all  further  propagation  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
all  religious  innovation  whatever,  was  to  be  for-, 
bidden,  pending  the  assemblage  of  a  General 
Council.  .  .  .  This  doom  of  arrest  and  paralysis 
—  this  imperious  mandate,  'Hitherto  shall  ye 
come,  but  no  further,' — could  not  be  brooked  by 
the  followers  of  Luther.  They  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  admirably  led  Philip  of  Hesse 
supplied  some  elements  of  sound  counsel  that 
were  wanting  in  Luther  himself.  .  .  .  Luther 
regarded  with  favour  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  It  was  too  much  his  notion  that 
devout  Germans,  if  their  Emperor  connnanded 
them  to  renounce  the  truth,  should  simply  die  at 
the  stake  without  a  murmur.  .  .  .  The  most  ripe 
and  recent  inquiries  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
about   this  very  time,    when   the   Evangelical 
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Prinrrs  and  Frre  CMtlos  f.f  Ooniiany  wrro  begin 
hIdr  to  pnt  Hliouldor  to  Hhoiildcr  lUid  organise  rcsls- 
tancf,  in  iiniiH  if  ni-cciwiiry,  to  the  Einncror  and 
tln'  l'op«',  tlint  LiitlHT  coinnowd  'Ein'  fi'ste 
Burg  l^t  unsiT  Oott,'  a  pwilni  of  tniHt  in  God,  and 
In  (io<l  only,  an  the  protfctor  of  CliriHtians.  Ho 
to<(k  no  fcrvi'Ht  intvrisf.  liowi-vcr,  in  tlio  Diet; 
and  I'liilip  and  liis  intrepid  associates  cierivcd 
little  aetive  support  from  1dm.  Thes(!  were  in- 
flexibly deterndned  that  the  deeree  of  tin;  major- 
ity »houl<  I  not  Ik- ass<'nted  to.  I'hilip  of  Hesse, 
John  of  Hiixony,  Mark^raf  George  the  I'ious  of 
Brandenburg  Ans|)acli,  the  Dukes  of  I.unenburg 
and  nrniiswiek,  the  I'rinee  of  Anlialt,  and  the 
representatives  of  Strasburg,  Nllnd)erg,  and 
twelve  other  free;  cities  iUlni,  Constance,  Heut- 
lingcn.  Wiiidsheim,  Meminingen,  Lin<lau, 
Kinijiten,  Heilbnm,  Isna,  Weisseniburgli,  Nord- 
lingrn,  and  St.  flallenj,  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  tlic  Popish  resolution.  They  were  called 
rrotcstants.  The  name,  as  is  ctistoma.y  with 
names  tlmt  felicitously  express  and  embody  facts, 
was  caught  uj)  in  Germany  and  pas.scd  into  every 
co\Mitry  in  Europe  and  the  world."— P.  Bayne. 
Martin  Luther,  his  Life  and  Work,  hk.  14,  ch.  4 
(f.  2). 

Also  IN:  L.  von  Uanke,  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  hk.  4-5  (r.  2-3).— J.  H.  Merle 
D'  Aubigno,  llint.  of  the  Ueforvuition,  hk.  10,  eh. 
14,  audhk.  13,  eh.  1-0  (r.  3-4).— J.  Alzog,  Man- 
vol  of  iniremnl  Church  Hint.,  Met.  311  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1527-1533.— The  rupture  with  Eng- 
land.    HeeEN<(i,.\ND:  A.  D.  1527-15;i4. 

A.  D.  1530-1531.- The  Diet  at  Augsburg.— 
Presentation  and  condemnation  of  the  Prot- 
estant   Confession    of   Faith.  —  The    breach 
with  the  Reformation  complete. — "In  the  year 
1530,  Charles  v.,  seeing  Franco  prostrate,  Italy 
quelled,   and  Solyman  driven  within  his  own 
boinniarics,  determined  upon  undertalcing  the 
decision  of  the  great  question  of  tlic  Reforma- 
tion.    The  two  conflicting  parties  were  sum- 
moned, and  met  at  Augsburg.     The  sectJiries  of 
L'lther,  known  by  the  general  name  of  protes- 
tants,  were  desirous  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  enemies  of  Home,  the  excesses  committed 
by  whom  would  have  thrown  odium  upon  their 
cause;  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Zwinglian 
repul)licans  of  Switzerland,  odious  to  the  princes 
ami  to  the  nobles;  ifbove  all,  they  desired  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  anabaptists,  probcribed 
by  all  as  the  enemies  of  society  and  of   social 
order.     Luther,  over  whom  there  was  still  sus- 
pended the  sentence  pronounced  against  bim  at 
Worms,   whereby  be  was   declared  a  heretic, 
.  could  not  appear  at  Augsburg;  his  place  was 
supplied  by  the  learned  and  pacific  Melancthon, 
a  man  timid  and  gentle  as  Erasmus,  whose  friend 
he  continued  to  be,   despite  of   Luther.     The 
elector,  however,  conveyed  the  great  reformer  as 
near  to  the  place  of  convocation  as  regard  to  his 
friend's  personal  safety  rendered  advisable.     He 
had  him  stationed  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Co- 
burg.    From  this  place,  Luther  w^as  enabled  to 
maintain  with  ease  and  expedition  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with   the   protestant  ministers.  .  .  . 
Melancthon  believed  in  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties. 
Luther,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  schism,  saw 
that  they  were  utterly  irreconcilable.    In  the 
commencement  of  the  Ileformation,  he  had  fre- 
quently had   recourse   to   conferences   and  to 
public  disputations.    It  was  then  of  moment  to 


him  to  resort  to  every  effort,  to  try,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  presttrvo  the  bond  of 
Cliristianity,  before  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  so 
doing.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  ho 
openly  discouraged  and  disclaimed  these  wordy 
contests,  in  whitdi  the  vanquished  would  never 
avow  his  defeat.  Gn  the  26th  of  August,  1530, 
lie  writes:  '  I  am  utterly  oppowd  to  any  effort 
indng  made  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines;  for  it 
is  an  imjxissibillty,  unless,  indeed,  the  pope  will 
consent  to  abjure  papacy.  Lot  it  sufflce  us  that 
we  have  established  our  belief  upon  the  basis  of 
reason,  and  that  we  have  asked  for  peace.  Why 
hope  to  convert  them  to  the  truth? '  And  on  tho 
same  day  (2flth  August),  he  tells  Hpalatin;  'I 
understand  you  have  undertaken  a  notable  mis- 
sion —  that  of  reconciling  Luther  and  the  pope. 
But  the  pope  will  not  be  reconciled  and  Luther 
refuses.  Be  ndndful  liow  you  sacrifice  both 
time  and  trouble' .  .  .  These  prophecies  were, 
however,  unheeded :  the  conferences  took  place, 
and  the  protestants  were  reijuired  to  furnish 
their  profession  of  faith.  This  was  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon."  The  Confession,  as  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon,  was  adopted  and  signed  by  tivo 
electors,  80  ecclesiastical  princes,  23  secular 
princes,  22  abbots,  82  coimts  and  l)arons,  and  89 
free  and  imperial  cities,  and  has  since  been  knowa 
as  the  Augsburg  Confession. — J.  Michelet,  lAfe 
if  Luther  (tr.  hy  W.  Uazlitt),  bk.  3,  eh.  1.— "A 
difliculty  now  arose  as  to  the  public  reading  of 
tlie  Confession  in  the  Diet.  Tho  Protestant 
princes,  who  had  severally  signed  it,  contended 
against  the  Catholic  princes,  that,  in  fairness,  it 
should  be  read ;  and,  against  the  emperor,  that,  if 
read  at  all,  it  should  be  read  in  German,  and  not 
in  Latin.  They  were-  successful  in  both  in- 
stances, and  the  Confession  was  publicly  read  In 
German  by  Bayer,  one  of  the  two  chancellors  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  June  25,  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  Campeggio,  the  Papal  Legate, 
was  absent.  The  reading  occupied  two  hours, 
and  the  powerful  effect  it  produced  was,  in  a" 
large  measure,  due  to  the  rich,  sonorous  voice  of 
Bayer,  and  to  his  distinct  articulation  and  tho 
musical  cadence  of  his  periods.  Having  finished, 
lie  handed  the  Confession  to  tlie  Emperor,  who 
submitted  it  for  examination  to  Eck,  Conrad 
Wimpiua,  Cochloeus,  John  Faber,  and  others  of 
the  Catholic  theologians  present  in  the  Diet." 
These  prepared  a  "Confutation"  which  was 
' '  finally  agreed  upon  and  read  in  a  public  session 
of  the  Diet,  held  fciugust  8rd,  and  with  which 
the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  princes  expressed 
themselves  fully  satisfied.  The  Protestant  prin- 
ces were  commanded  to  disclaim  their  errors,  ftnd 
return  to  the  allegiance  of  the  ancient  faith,  and 
'should  you  refuse,'  the  Emperor  added,  'we 
shall  regard  it  a  conscientious  duty  to  proceed  as 
our  coronation  oath  and  our  office  of  protector  of 
Holy  Church  require.'  This  declaration  roused 
the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Protestant 
princes.  Philip  of  Hesse  .  .  .  excited  general 
alarm  by  abruptly  breaking  off  the  transactions, 
lately  entered  upon  between  the  princes  and  the 
bishops,  and  suddenly  quitting  Augsburg. 
Charles  V.  now  ordered  the  controverted  points 
to  be  discussed  in  his  presence,  and  appointed 
seven  Protestants  and  an  equal  numbe/  01  Cath- 
olics to  put  forward  and  defeud  the  views  of 
their  respective  parties. "  Subsequently  3Ielanc- 
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thon  "prepared  and  published  Ids  'Apolccy 
for  the  Augsburg  Confession,'  which  was  lu- 
tcndcd  to  Ihj  an  answer  to  the  *  Confutation '  of 
the  Catholic  theologians.  The  Protfstai.i.  princes 
laid  a  copy  of  the  '  Apology  '  before  the  emperor, 
who  rejected  t)()th  It  and  the  Confession.  .  .  . 
After  many  more  fruitless  attempts  ..»  bring 
about  a  reconclliution,  the  emjieror,  on  the  S'Jno 
of  Heptember,  the  day  i)reviou8  to  that  llxed  for 
the  dcpiirture  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  in  which  he  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  '  the-  Protestants  have  l»een  re- 
futed by  sound  and  Irrefragable  arguments 
drawn  from  Holy  Scripture.'  'To  deny  free- 
will,' he  went  on  to  any,  '  and  to  alllrm  that  faith 
without  works  a^"  Us  for  man's  salvation,  is  to 
assert  w  lat  is  absurdly  erroneous;  for,  as  we 
very  well  know  from  past  experience,  were  such 
doctrines  to  prevail,  all  true  morality  would 
perish  from  the  earth.  IJut  that  the  Protestants 
muy  have  sutllcient  time  to  consider  their  future 
course  of  action,  'vo  grant  them  from  this  to  the 
ISth  of  April  of  next  year  for  conshlerathm. ' 
On  the  following  day,  Joachim,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, speaking  In  the  emperor's  name,  ad- 
dressed the  evangelic  princes  and  deputies  of 
the  Protestant  cities  as  follows:  '  His  majesty 
is  extremely  amazed  at  your  persisting  in  the  as- 
sertion that  your  doctrines  are  based  on  Holy 
Scripture.  Were  your  assertion  true,  then  wouh' 
it  follow  that  his  Majesty's  ancestors.  Including 
so  many  kings  and  emperors,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  were  heretics !' 
.  .  .  The  Protestant  princes  forthwith  took  their 
leave  of  the  emperor.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
the  '  Recess,'  or  decree  of  the  Diet,  was  read  to 
the  Catholic  States,  which  on  the  same  day 
entered  into  a  Catholic  League.  On  the  17th  of 
the  same  month,  sixteen  of  the  more  important 
German  cities  refused  to  aid  the  emperor  in  re- 
pelling the  Turks,  on  the  ground  that  peace  had 
not  yet  been  secured  to  Germany.  The  Zwing- 
lian  and  Lutheran  cities  w^e  daily  becoming 
more  sympathetic  and  cordial  in  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Charles  V.  informed  the  Holy 
See,  October  23,  of  his  intention  of  drawing  the 
sword  in  defence  of  the  faith.  The  '  Recess  was 
read  to  the  Protestant  princes  November  11,  and 
rejected  by  them  on  the  day  following,  and  the 
deputies  of  Hesse  and  Saxony  took  their  depar- 
ture immediately  after.  .  .  .  The  decree  was 
rather  more  severe  than  the  Protestants  had  an- 
ticipated, inasmuch  as  the  emperor  declared  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  conscientious  duty  to  defend 
the  ancient  faith,  anil  that  'jthe  Catholic  princes 
had  promised  to  aid  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  power.' .  .  .  The  appointment  of  the  em- 
peror's brother,  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  the 
Romans  (1531),  gave  deep  olTenco  to  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  who  now  expressed  their  deter- 
mination of  withholding  all  assistance  from  the 
emperor  until  the  '  Recess '  of  Augsburg  should 
have  been  revoked.  Assembling  at  Smalkald, 
.  .  .  they  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  known  as  the  League  of  Smalkald,  ou 
March  29,  1531,  to  which  they  severally  bound 
themselves  to  remain  faithful  lor  a  period  of  six 
years."— J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Universal  Church 
Hist.,  sect.  312  (».  3). 

Also  in:  H.  Worsley,  Life  of  Luther,  ch.  7 
{v.  2).  —  F.  A.  Cox,  Life  of  Melancthon,  ch.  8 
(giving  the  text  of  the  "  Augsburg  Confession  "). 
—See,  also,  Germany:  A.  I>.  1530-1533. 


A.  D.  1530-1532.  —  Protestant  League  of 
Smalkalde  and  alliance  with  the  kingr  of 
France.— The  Pacification  of  Nuremberg. 
SeeOEUMANv:  A.  I).  1530-1532. 

A.  D.  1533.— Treaty  of  Pope  Clement  VH. 
with  Francis  L  of  France ,  for  the  marriage  of 
Catherine  d'  Medici.  See  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1532- 
1547. 

A.  D,  1533-1546,— Mercenary  aspects  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany.— The  Catholic  Holy 
League. — Preparations  for  war.  See  Gku- 
.MASV;  A.  1).  1533-ir)4(J. 

A.  D.  1534.— Election  of  Paul  HL 

A.  D.  I534-I540.— Beginnings  of  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation.— "A  well-known  sentence  in 
Macaulay's  Essay,  on  Itanke's  '  History  of  the 
Popes '  asserts,  corri'ctly  entmgli,  tliat  in  a  i)ar- 
ticular  epoch  of  history  'the Churel'  of  Rome, 
having  lost  a  large  part  of  Jlurone,  not  only 
ceased  to  lose,  but  actually  regained  nearly  half 
of  what  she  had  lost.'  Any  fairly  correct  use  of 
the  familiar  phrase  'the  Counter- Reformation' 
must  imply  that  this  remarkable  result  was  due 
to  a  movement  pursuing  two  objects,  originally 
distinct,  though  afterwards  largely  blendeil, 
viz.,  Jho  regeneration  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  tTuTfecovery  of  the  losses  inflicted  upon  her 
by  the  early  successes  of  Protestantism.  .  .  . 
1  he  earliest  continuous  endeavour  to  regenerate 
tie  Church  of  Rome  without  impairing  her  eo- 
lith ioa  dates  from  the  Papacy  of  Paul  111.  [1584- 
1540J,  within  which  also  falls  the  outbreak  of 
the  tlrst  religious  war  of  the  century  [see  Geu- 
many:  a.  D.  1546-1552].  Thus  the  two  im- 
pulses which  it  was  the  special  task  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  to  fuse  were  brought  into 
immediate  contact.  The  onset  of  the  combat  is 
marked  by  the  forrnal  establishment  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  [1540]  as  a  militant  agency  devoted 
alike  to  both  the  purposes  of  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation, and  by  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  [1545]  under  conditions  excluding  from  Its 
programme  the  task  of  conciliation." — A.  W. 
VV'ard,  T/ie  Counter  Eeformation,  pp.  vii-viii. — 
"  I  intend  to  use  this  term  Counter-Reformation 
to  denote  the  reform  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  German  Reforma- 
tion, and  which,  when  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
fixed  the  dogmas  and  discipline  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity, enabled  the  Papacy  to  assume  a  militant 
policy  in  Europe,  whereby  it  regained  a  largo 
portion  of  the  provinces  that  had  previously 
lapsed  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  dissent.  .  .  . 
The  centre  of  the  world-wide  movement  which 
is  termed  the  Counter- Reformation  was  naturally 
Rome.  Events  had  brought  the  Holy  See  onco 
more  into  a  position  of  prominence.  Jt  was 
more  powerful  as  an  Italian  State  now,  througlf 
the  support  of  Spain  and  the  extinction  of 
national  independence,  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  history.  In  Catholic  Christendom  its 
prestige  was  inimenselj'  augmented  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  At  the  same  epoch,  the  foreigners 
who  dominated  Italy,  threw  themselves  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  fanaticism  into  this  Revival. 
Spain  furnished  Rome  with  the  militia  of  the 
Jesuits  and  with  the  engines  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  Papacy  was  thus  able  to  secure  successes  in* 
Italy  which  "^vere  elsewhere  only  partially 
achieved.  ...  In  order  to  understand  the  tran- 
sition of  Italy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation minner,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
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during  the  dfflit  reijrns  [1534-1005]  of  Paul  III., 
Julius  III.,  Piiul  IV.,  Piu.s  IV.,  Piu.s  V.,  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  Sixtus  v.,  and  Clement  VIII.  In  Jie 
first  of  these  reigns  we  hardly  notice  that  the 
Itenaissance  has  pa.s.sed  away.  In  the  last  we 
nre  aware  of  a  completely  altered  Italy." — J.  A. 
Symonds,  llenaiminec  in  Italy:  Tfw  Catholic 
Jiiviclion,  rh.  2,  trith  foot- note  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1537-1563.— Popular  weakness  of  the 
Reformation  movement  in  Italy.— Momentary 
inclination  towards  the  Reform  at  Rome.— 
Beginning  of  the  Catholic  Reaction. — The 
Council  0?  Trent  and  its  consolidating  work. 
— "The  eonfliet  with  the  hierarchy  did  not 
take  the  same  form  in  Italy  as  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  masses  saw  no 
cause  for  discontent  under  it.  We  have  proof 
that  the  hierarchy  was  popular — that  among 
the  people,  down  to  the  lowest  grades,  the  iin- 
dimiiii.shed  splendour  of  the  Papacy  was  looked 
upon  .13  a  pledge  of  the  power  of  Italy.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  reform  movements  from 
talking  place.  Tlie  Humanistic  school  had  its 
home  here;  its  opposition  tendencies  had  not 
spared  the  Church  any  more  than  Scholasticism ; 
it  hr.''  everywhere  been  the  precursor  and  ally  of 
the  iwu'llectual  revolt,  and  not  the  least  in  Italy. 
There  were  from  the  first  eminent  individuals  at 
Venice,  Modena,  Perrara,  Florence,  even  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  themselves,  who  were  more 
or  less  followers  of  Luther.  The  cardinals  Con- 
tarini  and  Morone,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  distin- 
guished preachers  like  Peter  Martyr,  Johann 
Valdez,  and  Bernardino  Occhino,  and  from 
among  the  princely  families  an  intellectual  lady, 
Kenata  of  Ferrara,  were  inclined  to  the  new  doc- 
trines. But  they  were  leaders  without  followers ; 
the  number  of  their  adherents  among  the  masses 
was  surprisingly  small.  The  lloman  Curia, 
under  the  Pontiticate  of  Paul  III., 1584-49,  vacil- 
lated in  its  policy  for  a  time;  between  1537-41, 
the  prevailing  dentimcnts  were  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory towards  lleform.  .  .  .  They  were,  in 
fact,  gravely  entertaining  the  question  at  Rome, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  come  to  terms 
with  lleform,  to  adopt  the  practicable  part  of  its 
prognuu'ne,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
which  was  spreading  so  fast  in  the  Church.  .  .  . 
An  honest  desire  then  still  prevailed  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  Contarini  was  in  favour  of  it 
with  his  whole  soul.  But  it  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther than  the  attempt ;  for  once  the  diflerences 
seemed  likely  to  be  adjusted,  so  far  as  this  was 
possible;  but  in  1542,  the  revulsion  took  place, 
which  was  never  again  reversed.  Only  one 
result  remained.  The  Pope  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  summon  a  council.  The  Emperor  had 
been  urging  it  year  after  year;  the  Pope  had 
acceded  to  it  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  done;  and,  considering  the  retreat  which 
now  took  place,  this  concession  was  the  least 
that  could  be  demanded.  At  length,  therefore, 
three  years  after  it  was  convened,  in  iSlv  ?542, 
the  council  assembled  at  Trent  in  De'ambor, 
1545.  It  was  the  Emperor's  gieat  d^s're  tli.,t  a 
council  should  bo  l^eld  in  Germany,  that  thus  the 
confidence  of  the  (Jermans  in  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal in  the  great  controversy  might  be  gainr  i; 
but  the  selection  of  Trent,  v/bich  nominally  be- 
longed to  Germany,  was  the  utmost  concession 
that  could  be  obtained.  The  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  with  regard  m  the  coun- 
cil were  entirely  opposed  to  each  other.    The 


Pope  was  determined  to  stifle  all  opposition  in 
the  bud,  whil  .  Emperor  was  very  desirous 
of  having  a  cor  oise  to  the  Pope's  supremacy 

:n  council,  prov  'u  always  that  it  concurred  in 
♦ho  imperial  p.  jramme.  .  .  .  The  assembly 
consisted  of  Spanish  and  Italian  monks  in  over- 
wlielming  majority,  and  this  was  decisive  as  to 
its  character.  When  consulted  as  to  the  course 
of  business,  the  Emperor  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  those  question"  on  which  agreement  between 
the  parties  was  possible  should  first  be  discussed. 
Tlierc  were  a  jumber  of  questions  on  whicli  they 
were  agreed,  as,  for  example,  Greek  Christianity. 
Even  now  there  are  a  number  of  points  on  which 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  agreed,  and  differ 
from  the  Eastern  Church.  If  these  questions 
were  considered  first,  the  attendance  of  the  Prot- 
estants would  be  rendered  very  much  easier ;  it 
would  open  the  door  as  widely  as  possible,  they 
would  probably  come  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  might  in  time  take  a  part  which  at  least 
might  not  be  distasteful  to  the  Emperor,  and 
might  influence  his  ideas  on  Church  reform. 
The  thought  that  they  were  heretics  was  half 
concealed.  But  Itome  was  determined  to  pursue 
the  opposite  course,  and  at  once  to  agitate  those 
questions  on  which  there  was  the  most  essential 
disagreement,  and  to  declare  ail  who  would  not 
submit  to  bo  incorrigible  heretics.  .  .  .  The  first 
subjects  of  discussion  were,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  the  right  of  interpretation,  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  These  were  the  ques- 
tions on  which  the  old  and  new  doctrines  were 
irreconcilabljr  at  variance;  all  other  differences 
were  insignificant  in  comparison.  And  these 
questions  were  decided  in  the  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic sense ;  not  precisely  as  they  had  been  ofiicially 
treated  in  1517  —  for  the  stream  of  time  had  pro- 
duced some  little  effect —  but  in  tlie  main  the  old 
statutes  were  adhered  to,  and  everything  rejected 
which  departed  from  them.  This  conduct  was 
decisive.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  some  reforms  were 
carried  out.  Between  the  time  of  meeting  and 
adjournment,  December,  1545,  to  the  spring  of 
1547,  the  following  were  the  main  points  decided 
on:  —  1.  The  bishops  were  to  provide  better 
teachers  and  better  schools.  2.  The  bishops 
should  themselves  expound  the  word  of  God. 
3.  Penalties  were  to  be  enforced  for  the  neglect 
of  their  duties,  and  various  rules  were  laid  down 
as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
a  bishop.  Dispensations,  licenses,  and  privileges 
were  abolished.  The  Church  was  therefore  to 
be  subjected  to  a  reform  which  abolished  sundry 
abuses,  without  conceding  any  change  in  her 
teaching.  The  course  the  council  was  taking 
excited  the  Emperor's  extreme  displeasure.  .  .  . 
He  organized  a  sort  of  opposition  to  Rome ;  his 
commissaries  kept  up  a  good  understanding  with 
the  Protestants,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  meanu 
to  make  use  of  them  for  an  attack  on  the  Pope. 
Tliis  made  Rome  eager  to  withdraw  the  assembly 
from  the  influence  of  German  bishops  and  im- 

Eerial  agents  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fever  which 
ad  broken  out  at  Trent,  but  had  soon  disap- 
peared, was  made  a  pretext  for  transferring  the 
council  to  Bologna,  in  the  spring  of  1547.  The 
imperial  commissioners  protested  that  tlie  decrees 
of  such  a  hole-and-corner  council  would  be  null 
and  void.  The  contest  remained  undecided  for 
years.  Paul  III.  died  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  No- 
vember, 1549,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cprdinal  del 
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Monte,  one  of  the  papal  legates  at  the  council,  as 
Pope  Julius  III.  The  Emperor  at  length  came 
to  an  understanding  with  him,  and  in  May,  1551, 
the  council  was  again  opened  at  Trent.  .  .  . 
The  assembly  remained  Catholic;  the  Protestant 
elements,  which  were  represented  at  first,  all 
disappeared  after  the  turn  of  affairs  in  1552  [see 
Germany:  A.  D.  1540-1552;  and  1552-15«1]. 
After  that  there  was  no  further  thought  of 
an  understanding  with  the  heretics.  The  results 
for  reform  were  very  small  indeed.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  dragging  wearily  on  when  a  fresh 
adjournment  was  announced  in  1552.  Pope 
Julius  III.  died  in  March,  1555.  His  successor, 
the  noble  Cardinal  Cervin,  elected  as  Marcellus 
II.,  died  after  only  twenty-two  days,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cardinal  Caraffa  as  Paul  IV., 
1555-9.  .  .  .  He  was  the  Pope  of  tlie  restoration. 
The  warm  Neapolitan  blood  flowed  in  his  veins, 
and  he  was  a  fiery,  energetic  character.  He  was 
not  in  favour  of  any  concessions  or  abatement, 
but  for  a  complete  breach  with  the  new  doctrines, 
and  a  thorough  exclusiveness  for  the  ancient 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
time.  As  early  as  in  1542,  he  had  advised  that 
no  further  concessions  should  be  made,  but  that 
the  Inquisition,  of  which  indeed  he  was  the 
creator,  should  be  restored.  It  was  he  who  de- 
cidedly initiated  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  He 
established  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  Italy,  in- 
stituted the  first  Index,  and  gave  the  Jesuits  his 
powerful  support  in  tlie  interests  of  the  restora- 
tion. This  turn  of  affairs  was  the  answer  to  the 
German  religious  Peace.  Since  the  Protestants 
no  longer  concerned  themselves  about  Rome, 
Rome  was  about  to  set  her  house  in  order  with- 
out them,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  council 
stood  still."  But  in  answer  to  demands  from 
several  Catholic  princes,  "the  council  was  con- 
vened afresh  by  the  next  Pope,  Pius  IV.  (1559- 
65),  in  November,  1560,  and  so  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  opened  for  the  third  time  in  January, 
1562.  Then  began  the  important  period  of  the 
council,  during  which  the  legislation  to  which  it 
has  given  a  name  was  enacted.  .  .  .  The  Curia 
reigned  supreme,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Emperor  and  of  France,  decided 
that  the  council  should  be  considered  a  continua- 
tion of  the  previous  ones,  which  meant — '  All  the 
decrees  aimed  against  the  Protestants  are  in  full 
force;  we  have  no  further  idea  of  coming  to 
terms  with  them. '  The  next  proceeding  was  to 
interdict  books  and  arrange  an  Index  [see  below : 
A.  D.  1559-1595].  .  .  .  The  restoration  of  the 
indisputable  authority  of  tht  Pope  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  all  the  decrees.  .  .  .  The  great 
achievement  of  the  council  for  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  this :  it  formed  into  a  code 
of  laws,  on  one  consistent  principle,  that  which 
in  ancient  times  had  been  variable  and  uncertain, 
and  which  had  been  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the 
last  great  revolution.  Controverted  questions 
were  replaced  by  dogmas,  doubtful  traditions  by 
definite  doctrines ;  a  uniformity  was  established 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  which  had 
never  existed  before,  and  an  impregnable  bul- 
wark was  thus  erected  against  the  sectarian  spirit 
and  the  tendency  to  innovation.  Still  when  this 
unity  was  established  upon  a  solid  basis,  the 
universal  Church  of  former  times  was  torn 
asunder."  The  Council  of  Trent  was  closed  De- 
cember 4,  1563,  18  years  after  its  opening. — L. 
Httusser,  Period  of  the  Reformation,  ch.  19  and  16. 


Also  m:  J.  A.  Symonds,  RenaisMnee  in  Italy: 
The  Catholic  Reaction,  ch.  2-3  (p.  1).— L.  von 
Itanke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  2-3  (r.  1).— L.  F. 
B\ingener,  Ilint.  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent. — T.  R. 
Evans,  The  Council  of  Trent.— A.,  de  Reumont, 
The  Carafas  of  Maddaloni,  hk.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D,  1540.— The  founding  of  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits.    S?e  Jesuits:  A.  D.  1540-1556. 

A.  D.  1545-1550. — Separation  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  from  the  States  of  the  Church  to 
form  a  duchy  for  the  Pope's  family. — The 
Farnese.     BccPauma:  A.  D.  1545-1592. 

A.  D.  1550.— Election  of  Julius  III. 

A.  D.  1555  (April).— Election  of  Marcellui  II. 

A.  D.  1555  (May).— Election  of  Paul  IV. 

A.  D.  1555-1603.— The  aggressive  age  of  the 
reinvigorated  Church. — Attachment  and  sub- 
serviency to  Spain. — Giovanni  Piero  Caraffa, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Theatines,  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair  in  1555,  assuming  the  title  of 
Paul  IV.  He  "entered  on  his  station  with  the 
haughty  notions  of  its  prerogatives  which  were 
natural  to  his  austere  and  impetuous  spirit. 
Hence  his  efforts  in  concert  with  France,  unsuc- 
cessful as  they  proved,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
greatness,  that  he  might  extricate  the  popedom 
from  the  galling  state  of  dependence  to  which 
the  absolute  ascendancy  of  that  jiower  in  Italy 
had  reduced  it.  Paul  IV.  is  remarkable  as  the 
last  pontiff  who  embarked  in  a  contest  which  had 
now  become  hopeless,  and  as  the  first  who,  giv- 
ing a  new  direction  to  the  policy  of  the  holy  see, 
employed  all  the  influence,  the  arts,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  church  against  the  protcs- 
tant  cause.  He  had,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  [1534-1549],  already  made  himself 
conspicuous  for  his  persecuting  zeal.  He  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  the  establishment  of 
the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  had  himself  filled 
the  office  of  grand  inquisitor.  He  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  of  St  Peter  with  the  detestable  spirit 
of  that  vocation;  and  the  character  of  his  pontifi- 
cate responded  to  the  violence  of  his  temper. 
His  mantle  descended  upon  a  long  series  of  his 
successors.  Pius  IV.,  who  replaced  him  on  his 
death  in  1559;  Pius  V.,  who  received  the  tiara  in 
the  following  year;  Gregory  XIII.,  who  was 
elected  in  1572,  and  died  in  1585;  Sixtus  V.,  who 
next  reigned  until  1590;  Urban  VII.,  Gregory 
XIV.,  and  Innocent  JX.,  who  each  filled  the 
papal  chair  only  a  fciv^  months;  and  Clement 
VIII.,  whose  pontificate  commenced  in  1592  and 
extended  beyond  the  close  of  the  century  [1603] : 
all  pursued  the  same  political  and  religious 
system.  Resigning  the  hope,  and  perhaps  the 
desire,  of  re-establishing  the  independence  of 
their  see,  they  maintained  an  intimate  and  obsequi- 
ous alliance  with  the  royal  bigot  of  Spain ;  they 
seconded  his  furious  persecution  of  the  protestant 
faith;  they  fed  the  civil  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  France,  and  of  Germany." — G.  Procter, 
IIi»t.  of  Italy,  ch.  9. — "The  Papacy  and  Catholi- 
cism had  long  maintained  themselves  against 
these  advances  of  their  enemy  [the  Protestant 
Reformation],  in  an  attitude  of  defence  it  is  true, 
but  passive  only;  upon  the  whole  they  were 
compelled  to  endure  them.  Affairs  now  assumed 
a  different  aspect  ...  It  may  be  affirmed  gen- 
erally that  a  vital  and  active  force  was  again 
manifested,  that  the  church  had  regenerated  her 
creed  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  estab- 
lished reforms  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  times.     The  religious  tendencies  which  had 
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nppoftrcd  in  Roiithom  Europe  were  not  suflfered  to 
Ihcoiiu-  liostile  to  herself,  slie  adopted  them,  and 
giihied  the  nmstery  of  their  movements ;  thus  she 
renewed  iier  powers,  nnd  infused  fresli  vigour  into 
her  system.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  the  restored 
C!iith()"lic  system  wiis  first  establislied  in  the  two 
southirn  peninsulas,  but  this  was  not  accom- 
plished without  extreme  severities.  The  Spanish 
Jniiui.sition  received  the  aid  of  that  lately  revived 
in  ilonie ;  evory  movement  of  Protestantism  wus 
violently  suppressed.  J$ut  at  the  same  time  those 
tendencies  of  the  inward  life  which  renovated 
Catholicism  claimed  and  enchained  as  her  own, 
were  peculiarly  powerful  in  Uiose  countries. 
The  sfivereigns  also  attached  themselves  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  church.  It  was  of  the  higliest 
inii)ortancc  that  Pliilip  II.,  the  most  power- 
fid  of  all,  adh(;red  so  decidedly  to  the  popedom ; 
with  the  pride  of  a  Spaniard,  bv  whom  unim- 
peachable Catholicism  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
a  i)urer  blood  and  more  noble  descent,  he  rejected 
every  adverse  oj)inion :  the  character  of  his  policy 
was  however  not  wliolly  governed  by  mere  per- 
sonal feeling.  From  remote  times,  and  more 
especially  since  the  regulations  established  by 
Is  ibella,  the  kingly  dignity  of  Spain  had  assumed 
an  ecclesiastical  character;  in  every  province  the 
royal  authority  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  sjiiritual  power;  deprived  of  the  Inquisition, 
it  would  not  have  su^ced  to  govern  the  king- 
dom. Even  in  his  American  possessions,  the 
king  appeared  above  all  in  the  light  of  a  dissem- 
inator of  the  Christian  and  Catholic  faith.  This 
wa  J  the  bond  by  which  al!  his  territories  were 
united  in  obedience  to  his  rule;  he  could  not 
have  abandoned  it,  without  incurring  real  dan- 
gi  r.  The  extension  of  Huguenot  opinions  in  the 
south  of  France  caused  the  utmost  alarm  in 
Spain;  the  Inquisition  believed  itself  bound  to 
redoubled  vigilance.  ,  .  .  The  power  possessed 
by  I'hilip  in  the  Netherlands  secured  to  the 
801' diem  system  an  immediate  influence  over  the 
wl  ole  of  Europe;  but  besides  this,  all  was  far 
f  ( .;i  being  lost  in  other  countries.  The  emperor, 
the  kings  of  France  and  Poland,  with  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  still  adhered  to  the  Catholic  church. 
On  all  sides  there  were  spiritual  princes  whose 
expiring  zeal  might  be  reanimated ;  there  were 
also  many  places  where  Protestant  opinions  had 
not  yet  made  their  way  among  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  majority  of  the  peasantry  through- 
out France,  Poland,  and  even  Hungary,  still  re- 
mained Catholic.  Paris,  which  even  in  those 
days  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
other  French  towns,  had  not  yet  been  affected  by 
the  new  doctrines.  In  England  a  great  part  of 
the  nobility  and  commons  were  still  Catholic; 
and  in  Ireland  the  whole  of  the  ancient  native 
population  remained  in  the  old  faith.  Protes- 
tantism had  gained  no  admission  into  the  Tyro- 
lese  or  Swiss  Alps,  nor  had  it  made  any  great 
progress  among  the  peasantry  of  Bavaria.  Ca- 
nisius  comjiared  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians  with 
the  two  tribes  of  Israel,  'who  alone  remained 
faithful  to  the  Lord.'  The  internal  causes  on 
which  this  pertinacity,  this  immovable  attach- 
ment to  tradition,  among  nations  so  dissimilar, 
was  founded,  might  well  repay  a  more  minute 
examination.  A  similar  constancy  was  exhibited 
in  the  Walloon  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
And  now  the  papacy  resumed  a  position  in  which 
it  could  once  more  gain  the  mastery  of  all  these 
inclinations,  and  bind  them  indissolubly  to  itself. 


Although  it  had  experienced  great  changes,  It 
still  possessed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  hav- 
ing all  the  externals  of  the  past  and  the  habit  of 
obe(iience  on  its  side.  In  the  council  so  prosper- 
ously concluded,  the  popes  had  even  gainect  an 
accession  of  that  authority  which  it  had  been  the 
purpo.se  of  the  temporal  powers  to  restrict;  and 
had  strengthened  their  influence  over  the  national 
churches;  they  had  moreover  abandoned  that 
temporal  policy  by  which  they  had  formerly  in- 
volved Italy  and  all  Europe  in  confusion.  They 
attached  themselves  to  Spain  with  perfect  conti- 
dence  and  without  any  reservations,  fully  return- 
ing the  devotion  evinced  by  that  kingdom  to  the 
Iloman  church.  The  Italian  principality,  the 
enlarged  dominions  of  the  pontiff,  contributed 
eminently  to  the  success  of  his  ecclesiastical  en- 
terprises; while  the  interests  of  the  universal 
Catholic  church  were  for  some  time  essentially 
promoted  by  the  overplus  of  its  revenues.  Thus 
strengthened  internally,  thus  supported  by  pow- 
erful adherents,  and  by  the  idea  of  which  they 
were  the  representatives,  the  popes  exchanged 
the  defensive  position,  with  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  forced  to  content  themselves,  for 
that  of  assailants. " — L.  von  Ilanke,  Hist,  of  the 
Popes,  hk.  5,  sect.  2  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1559.— Election  of  Pius  IV. 

A.  D.  1559-1595. — The  institution  of  the 
Index. — "The  tirst  *  Index '  of  prohibited  books 
jmblished  by  Papal  authority,  and  therefore,  un- 
like the  'catalogi'  previously  issued  by  royal, 
princely,  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  valid  for 
the  whole  Church,  was  that  authorised  by  a 
bull  of  Paul  IV.  in  1559.  In  1564  followed 
the  Index  published  by  Pius  IV.,  as  drawn  up 
in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which,  after  all,  appears  to  be  a  merely 
superficial  revision  of  its  predecessor.  Other 
Indices  followed,  for  which  various  authorities 
were  responsible,  the  most  important  among 
them  being  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  sanctioned 
by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  great  printing  trade  of  Ven- 
ice."— A.  W.  Ward,  Tfie  Counter-J^formation, 
ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1566.— Election  of  Pius  V. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.— Holy  League  with  Venice 
and  Spain  against  the  Turlcs. — Great  battle 
and  victory  of  Lepanto.  See  Tuhks:  A.  D. 
1566-1571. 

A.  D.  1572  (May).  — Election  of  Gregory 
XIII. 

A.  D.  1572. — Reception  of  the  news  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1572  (August — Octobeu). 

A.  D.  1585.— Election  of  Sixtus  V. 

A.  D.  1585.— The  Bull  against  Henry  of 
Navarre,  called  "Brutum  Fuimen."  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1584-1589. 

A.  D.  1590  (September). — Election  of  Urban 
VII. 

A.  D.  1590  (December). — Election  of  Greg- 
ory XIV. 

A.  D.  1591. — Election  of  Innocent  IX. 

A.  D.  1591.— Election  of  Clement  VIII. 

A.  D.  1597.— Annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.— "The  loss  which  the 
papal  states  sustained  by  the  alienation  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  was  repaired,  before  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  duchy 
little  inferior  in  extent  to  those  territories:  — 
that  of  Ferrara."    With  the  death,  in  1597,  of 
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Alfonso  II. ,  the  persecutor  of  Tasso,  ' '  terminated 
the  legitimate  Italian  brancli  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  line  of  Este.  But  there  remained  an 
illegitimute  representative  of  his  liouse,  wliom 
he  designed  for  his  successor;  don  Cesure  da 
Este,  the  grandson  of  Alfonso  I.  by  a  natural 
son  of  tliat  dulie.  Tlie  inheritance  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena  J>ad  passed  in  tlie  preceding  century 
to  bastards,  without  opposition  from  tlie  popes, 
the  feudal  superiors  of  the  former  ducliy.  But 
the  in\becile  cliaractcr  of  don  Cesare  now  cn- 
courageil  the  reigning  pontiff,  Clement  VIII.,  to 
declare  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  tlefs  of  the 
house  of  Este  reverted,  of  right,  to  the  holy  sec 
on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  line.  The 
papal  troops,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  in- 
vaded the  Ferrarese  state;  and  Cesare  suffered 
himself  to  be  terrified  by  their  approach  into  an 
ignominious  and  formal  surrender  of  that  duchy 
to  the  holy  see.  By  the  indifference  of  the  Em- 
peror Kodolph  II.,  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  investiture  of  the  remaining  possessions  of 
his  ancestors :  the  duchies  of  ]\Iodena  and  Reg- 
gio,  over  which,  as  imperial  and  not  papal  fiefs, 
the  pope  could  not  decently  assert  any  right. 
In  passing  beneath  the  papal  yoke,  the  cluchy  of 
Ferrara,  which,  under  the  government  of  the 
house  of  Este,  had  been  one  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Italy,  soon  became  a  desert  and 
marshy  waste.  The  capital  itself  lost  its  indus- 
trious population  and  commercial  riches;  its 
architectural  magnificence  crumbled  into  ruins, 
and  its  modern  aspect  retains  no  trace  of  that 
splendid  court  in  which  literature  and  art  repaid 
the  fostering  protection  of  its  sovereigns,  by 
reflecting  lustre  on  their  heads." — G.  Procter, 
Hist,  of  Italy,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1605  (April).— Election  of  Leo  XI. 

A.  D.  1605  (May).— Election  of  Paul  V. 

A.  D.  1605-1700.— The  conflict  with  Venice. 
— Opposition  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  Emperor. 
— Annexation  of  Urbino  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.— Half  a  century  of  unimportant  his- 
tory.—"  Paul  V.  (1605-1621)  was  imbued  with 
mediceval  ideas  as  to  the  papal  authority  and  the 
validity  of  the  canon-law.  These  speedily 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  secular 
power,  especially  in  Venice,  which  had  always 
maintained  an  attitude  of  Independence  towards 
the  papacy.  Ecclesiastical  disputes  [growing 
out  of  a  Venetian  decree  forbidding  alienations  of 
secular  property  in  favor  of  the  churches]  were 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of 
Ferrara  had  extended  the  papal  states  to  the 
frontiers  of  Venice,  and  that  frequent  differences 
arose  as  to  the  boundary  line  between  them. 
The  defence  of  the  republic  and  of  the  secular 
authority  in  church  affairs  was  undertaken  with 
great  zeal  and  ability  by  Fra  Paoli  Sarpi,  the 
famous  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Paul 
V.  did  not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  the  Vene- 
tians [1606],  but  the  government  compelled  the 
clergy  to  disregard  the  pope's  edict.  The  Jesuits, 
Theatines,  and  Capuchins  were  the  only  orders 
that  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  they  had  to  leave 
the  city.  If  Spain  had  not  been  under  the  rule 
of  the  pacific  Lerma,  it  would  probably  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  punish  Venice  for  its 
French  alliance.  But  France  and  Spain  were 
both  averse  to  war,  and  Paul  V.  had  to  learn 
that  the  papacy  was  powerless  without  secular 
support.  By  the  mediation  of  the  two  great 
powers,  a  compromise  was  arranged  in  1607. 


The  Jesuits,  however,  remained  excluded  from 
Venetian  territory  for  another  lialf-century. 
This  was  the  first  serious  reverse  encountered  by 
the  Catholic  reaction  [see  Venice  :  A.  D.  1606- 
1607].  .  .  .  The  attention  of  the  Catholic  world 
was  now  absorbed  in  the  Austrian  schemes  for  the 
repression  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  which 
received  the  unhesitating  support  both  of  Paul 
and  of  his  successor,  Gregory  XV.  [1621-1623]. 
The  latter  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Jesuits. 
Under  him  the  Proi)aganda  was  first  set  on  foot. 
.  .  .  The  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623-1644) 
was  a  period  of  great  importance.  He  regarded 
hiinself  rather  as  a  temporal  prince  than  as  head 
of  the  Church.  He  fortified  Rome  and  filled  his 
states  with  troops.  The  example  of  Julius  II. 
seemed  to  find  an  imitator.  Urban  was  Imbued 
with  the  old  Itixlian  jealousy  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  allied  himself  closely  with  France. 
...  At  the  moment  when  Ferdinand  II.  had 
gained  his  greatest  success  in  Germany  he  was 
confronted  with  the  hostility  of  the  pope.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  landed  in  Germany,  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  Protestantism  found  sup- 
port m  the  temporal  interests  of  the  papacy. 
The  Catholics  were  astounded  and  dismaj-ed  by 
Urban 's  attitude.  .  .  .  Urban  VIII.  succeeded  in 
making  an  important  addition  to  the  papal 
states  by  the  annexation  of  Urbino,  in  16;U,  on 
^  the  death  of  Francesco  Maria,  the  last  duke  of 
'  the  Delia  liovere  family.  But  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states  he  met  with  great  difticulties. 
.  .  .  Urban  VIII. 's  relatives,  the  Barberini, 
quarreled  with  the  Farnesi,  who  had  held  Parma 
and  Piacenza  since  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 
The  pope  was  induced  to  claim  the  district  of 
Castro,  and  this  claim  aroused  a  civil  war  (1641- 
1644)  in  which  the  papacy  was  completely 
worsted.  Urban  was  forced  to  conclude  a  hu- 
miliating treaty  and  directly  afterwards  died. 
His  successors  [Innocent  X.,  1644-1655;  Alexan- 
der VII.,  1655-1667;  Clement  IX.,  1667-1669; 
Clement  X.,  1670-1676;  Innocent  XL,  1676- 
1689;  Alexander  VIII.,  1689-1691;  Innocent 
XII.,  1691-1700]  are  of  very  slight  importance 
to  the  history  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  only  impor- 
tant questions  in  which  the  papacy  was  involved 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  were  the  schism 
of  the  Jansenists  and  the  relations  with  Louis 
XIV." — R.  Lodge,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
ch.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  tJie 
Catholic  Church,  period  7,  ch.  7;  period  8,  ch. 
1-3  {v.  4).— T.  A.  TroUope,  Paul  the  Pope  and 
Paul  the  Friar. — A.  Robertson,  Fi'a  Paolo  Sarpi. 

A.  D.  1621. — Election  of  Gregory  XV. 

A.  D.  1622. — Founding  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda. —  Cardinal  Alexander  Ludovisio, 
elected  pope  on  the  9th  of  February,  1621,  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Gregory  XV.,  "had  always 
shown  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels and  heretics;  this  zeal  inspired  the  design 
of  founding  the  College  of  the  Propaganda 
(1622).  The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  is  prop- 
erly to  be  traced  to  an  edict  of  Gregory  XIII. ,  in 
virtue  of  which  a  certain  number  of  cardinals 
were  charged  with  the  direction  of  missions  to 
the  East,  and  catechisms  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  less-known  languages.  But  the 
institution  was  neither  firmly  established  nor 
provided  with  the  requisite  funds.  Gregory 
XV.  gave  it  a  constitution,  contributed  the 
necessary  funds  from  his  private  purse,  and  as  it 
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met  a  want  the  existence  of  which  was  rcaily 
felt  and  acknowlediced,  its  flucccss  was  daily 
more  and  more  l)rililiint.  Who  does  nj)t  know 
what  the  Propaganda  has  done  for  philolo^ieal 
learning  V  Hut  it  chietiy  labored,  with  admirable 
grandeur  of  conception  and  energy,  to  fuHil  its 
great  mission  — the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith  — with  the  moat  splendid  results.  Urban 
Vlll.,  the  iniMiediate  successor  of  Gregory  XV., 
(ompletcil  till-  work  by  the  addition  of  the  'Col- 
legium de  i'ropaganda  Fide,'  where  youth  are 
trained  in  the  studv  of  all  the  foreign  languages, 
to  bear  tlie  name  of  Christ  to  every  nation  on  the 
glolie.'— .J.  E.  Darras,  General  Ilht.  of  the  Cath- 
olic Chiiirh,  periixl  7,  rh.  7,  met.  10  {''.  4). 

A.  D.  1623.— Election  of  Urban  VIII. 

A.  D.  1623-1626.— The  Valtelline  War.  See 
Fi(.\N<i;:  A.  I).  l(f.J4-lft~'«. 

A.  D.  1644-1667.— Pontificates  of  Innocent 
X.  and  Alexander  VII,— Growth  of  Nepotism. 
—  Sixtus  V.  had  "invented  a  system  of  nepotism 
which  was  so  actively  followed  up  by  his  suc- 
cessors, that  even  a  short  reign  provided  the 
means  of  accumulating  a  brilliant  fortune.    That 

Sontiir  raised  one  nephew  to  the  rank  of  car- 
inal,  with  a  share  of  the  public  business  and  an 
ecclesiastical  income  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  Another  he  created  a  marquess,  with 
large  estates  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  The 
house  of  Ferretti  thus  founded,  long  mamtained 
a  high  position,  and  was  frequently  represent<.'d 
in  tiie  College  of  C^ardinals.  The  Aldobrandini, 
founded  in  like  manner  by  Clement  VIII.,  the 
Ilorghesi  by  Paul  V.,  the  Ludovisi  by  Gregory 
XV.,  and  the  Barberini  by  Url)an  VIII.,  now  vied 
in  rank  and  opulence  with  the  ancient  Roman 
houses  of  Colonua  and  Orsini,  who  boasLed  that 
for  centuries  no  peace  had  been  concluded  in 
Christendom  in  which  they  were  not  expressly 
included.  On  tlie  death  of  Urban  VIII.  (29th 
July  1644)  the  Barberini  commanded  the  votes 
of  eight-and-forty  cardinals,  tL  most  powerful 
faction  ever  seen  in  the  conclave.  Still,  the 
other  papal  families  were  able  to  resist  their  dic- 
tation, and  the  struggle  terminated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  C;ardiual  Paralili,  who  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  X.  During  the  interval  of  three 
months,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  complete 
lawlessness;  assassinations  in  the  streets  were 
fre(iuent;  no  private  house  was  safe  without  a 
military  guard,  and  a  whole  army  of  soldiers 
foimd  occupation  in  protecting  the  property  of 
their  employers.  This  was  then  the  usual  state 
of  things  during  an  interregnum.  Innocent  X. , 
though  seventy-two  years  of  age  at  his  election, 
wiis  full  of  energy.  He  restrained  the  disorders 
in  the  city.  .  .  .  Innocent  brought  the  Barberini 
to  strict  account  for  malpractices  under  his  pre- 
decessor, and  wrested  from  them  large  portions 
of  their  ill-gotten  gain.  So  far,  however,  from 
reforming  the  system  cut  of  which  tliese  abuses 
sprung,  his  nepotism  e.vhibited  itself  in  a  form 
which  scandalised  even  the  Roman  courtiers. 
The  pope  brought  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Olim- 
pia  JIaidalchina,  from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  and 
established  her  in  a  palace,  where  she  received 
the  first  visits  of  foreign  ambassadors  on  their 
arrival,  gave  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
dispensed  for  her  own  benefit  the  public  offices 
of  the  government.  .  .  .  Her  daughters  were 
niarried  into  the  noblest  families.  Her  son,  hav- 
ing first  been  appointed  the  cardinal-nephew, 
soon  after  renounced  his  orders,  maiTied,  and  be- 


came the  secular-nephew.  The  8tru;^fl|:le  for 
power  between  his  mother  and  his  wife  il'vided 
Home  into  new  factions,  and  the  feud  was  en- 
larged by  the  ambiticm  of  a  more  distant  kins- 
man, whom  Innocent  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post  of  cardinal-nephew.  The  pontiff  sank 
imder  a  deep  cloud  from  the  disorders  in  his 
fandly  and  the  palace,  and  when  he  died  (5th 
January,  1055)  the  corpse  laid  three  days  un- 
cared  tor,  till  an  old  canon,  who  had  been  Icmg 
dismissed  from  his  household,  expended  half-a- 
crown  on  its  interment.  .  .  .  Fabio  Chigi,  who 
came  next  as  Alexander  VIII.  [VII.]  brought  to 
the  tottering  chair  a  spotless  reputation,  and 
abilities  long  proved  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
His  first  act  was  to  banish  the  scandalous  widow; 
her  son  was  allowed  to  retain  her  palace  and 
fortune.  Beginning  with  the  loudest  protesta- 
tions against  nepotism,  now  the  best  established 
institution  at  Rome,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time, 
the  pope  soon  'became  a  man.'  The  courtiers 
remonstrated  on  his  leaving  his  family  to  live  a 
plain  citizen's  life  at  Siena:  it  might  involve  the 
Holy  See  in  a  misunderstanding  with  Tuscany. 
.  .  .  The  question  was  gravely  proposed  in  con- 
sistory, and  the  llood-gates  being  there  authori- 
tatively xmclosed,  tlie  waters  of  preferment 
flowed  abundantly  on  all  who  had  the  merit  to 
be  allied  with  Fabio  Chigi.  After  discharging 
this  arduous  duty,  the  pope  relieved  himseif  of 
further  attention  to  business,  and  spent  his  days 
in  literary  leisure.  His  nephews,  however,  had 
less  power  than  formerly,  from  the  growth  of 
the  constitutional  principle.  The  cardinals,  in 
their  different  congregations,  with  tlie  official 
secretaries,  aspired  to  the  functions  of  responsi- 
ble advisers." — G.  Trevor,  Itome,  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  pp.  416-418. 

A.  D.  1646.— The  Hostility  of  Mazarin  and 
France.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1040-1C54. 

A.  D.  1653. — The  first  condemnation  of  Jan- 
senism. See  PoiiT  Royal  and  the  Jansenists  : 
A.  D.  1602-1660. 

A.  D.  1667.— Election  of  Clement  IX. 

A.  D.  1670.— Election  of  Clement  X. 

A.  D.  1676. — Election  of  Innocent  XI. 

A.  D.  1682-1693. — Successful  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Galilean  Church.— "It 
has  always  been  the  maxim  of  tlie  French  court, 
that  the  papal  power  is  to  be  restricted  by  means 
of  tlie  French  clergy,  and  that  the  clergy,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  to  be  kept  in  due  limits  by 
means  of  the  papal  power.  But  never  did  a 
prince  hold  his  clergy  in  more  absolute  command 
than  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  The  prince  of  Conde  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  it  pleased  the 
king  to  go  over  to  the  Protestant  church,  the 
clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow  him.  And 
certainly  the  clergy  of  France  did  support  their 
king  without  scniple  against  the  pope.  The  dec- 
larations tliey  published  were  from  year  to 
year  increasingly  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
royal  authority.  At  length  there  assembled  the 
convocation  of  1083.  'It  was  summoned  and 
dissolved,'  remarks  a  Venetian  ambassador,  'at 
the  convenience  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  was 
guided  by  their  suggestions. '  The  four  articles 
drawn  up  by  this  assembly  have  from  that  time 
been  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Galilean 
immunities.  The  first  three  repeat  assertions  of 
principles  laid  down  in  earlier  times ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  independence  of  the  secular  power,  as 
regarded  the  spiritual  authority ;  the  superiority 
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of  councils  over  tlic  pope;  uiul  tlie  Inviolable 
clmriK'tcr  of  the  Qiilliciui  usages.  Hut  the  fourth 
is  more  piirticularly  renmrkiible,  since  it  imposes 
new  limits  even  to  the  spiritual  nijthority  of  the 
pontiJT.  *  Even  in  questions  of  faith,  the  decision 
of  the  pope  is  not  incapable  of  amontlmeut,  so 
long  as  it  is  without  the  assent  of  the  church.' 
We  see  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  kingdom 
received  support  from  the  spiritual  authority, 
which  was  in  its  turn  upheld  by  the  secular 
arm.  The  king  is  declared  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  pope's  temporal  authority;  the 
clergy  are  exempted  from  submission  to  the  un- 
limited exercise  of  his  spiritual  power.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries,  that  although 
France  mii;ht  remain  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  it  yet  stood  on  the  threshold, 
in  readiness  for  stepping  beyond  it.  The  king 
exalted  the  propositions  above  named  into  a  kind 
of  'Articles  of  Faith,' a  symbolical  book.  All 
schools  were  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with 
these  precepts;  and  no  man  could  attain  to  a 
degree,  either  in  the  juridical  or  theological 
faculties,  who  did  not  swear  to  maintain  them. 
But  the  pope  also  was  still  possessed  of  a  weapon. 
The  authors  of  this  declaration  —  the  members 
of  this  assembly  —  were  promoted  and  preferred 
by  the  king  before  all  other  candidates  for  epis- 
copal olllces ;  but  Innocent  refused  to  grant  them 
spiritual  institution.  They  might  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  those  sees,  but  ordination  they  did  not 
receive ;  nor  could  they  venture  to  exercise  one 
spiritual  act  of  the  episcopate.  These  compliai- 
tions  were  still  further  perplexed  by  the  fact 
that  Louis  XIV.  at  that  moment  resolved  on  that 
relentless  extirpation  of  the  Huguenots,  but  too 
well  known,  and  to  which  he  proceeded  chietiy 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  own  perfect  ortho- 
doxy. He  believed  himself  to  bo  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  church.  It  has  indeed  been 
also  ttlllrmed  that  Innocent  XI.  was  av/are  of  his 
purpose  and  had  approved  it,  but  this  was  not 
the  fact.  The  Roman  court  would  not  now  hear 
of  conversions  effected  by  armed  apostles.  '  It 
was  not  of  such  methods  that  Christ  availed  him- 
self: men  must  be  led  to  the  temple,  not  dragged 
into  it. '  New  dissensions  continually  arose.  In 
the  year  1087,  the  French  ambassador  entered 
Rome  with  so  imposing  a  retinue,  certain  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  forming  part  of  it,  that  the  right 
of  asylum,  which  the  ambassadors  claimed  at 
that  time,  not  only  for  their  palace,  but  also  for 
the  adjacent  streets,  could  by  no  means  have 
been  easily  disputed  with  him,  although  the 
popes  had  solemnly  abolished  the  usage.  With 
an  armed  force  the  ambassador  braved  the  pontiff 
in  his  own  capital.  '  They  come  with  horses  and 
chariots,'  said  Innocent,  '  but  we  will  walk  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. '  He  pronounced  the  censures 
of  the  church  on  the  ambassador ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  latter  had  attended  a 
Boleran  lugh  mass,  was  laid  under  interdict.  The 
king  also  then  proceeded  to  extreme  measures. 
He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  took  possession 
of  Avignon,  and  caused  the  nuncio  to  be  shut 
up  in  St.  Olon :  it  was  even  believed  that  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  creating  for  Harlai,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who,  if  he  had  not  suggested 
these  proceedings,  had  approved  them,  the  ap- 
pointment of  patriarch  of  France.  So  far  had 
matters  proceeded:  the  French  ambassador  in 
Rome  excommunicated;  the  papal  nuncio  in 
France  detained   by  force;    thirty-five  French 


bishops  deprived  of  canonical  Institution;  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  Holy  See  occupied  by  llu;  king: 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  actual  breaking  out  of  schism ; 
yet  did  Pope  Innocent  refuse  to  yi(!ld  a  single 
step.  If  we  ask  to  what  he  trusted  for  support 
on  this  occasion,  we  perceive  that  it  was  not  to 
the  effect  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures  in  France, 
nor  to  the  influence  of  his  apostolic  dignity,  but 
rather,  and  above  all,  to  that  uidversal  resistance 
which  had  been  aroused  la  Europe  against  those 
enterprises  of  F^ouis  XIV.  that  were  menacing 
the  existence  of  its  liberties.  To  this  general 
opposition  the  pope  now  also  attached  himself. 
...  If  the  pope  had  promoted  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  by  his  policy,  the  Protestants  on 
their  side,  by  maintaining  the  balance  of  EiU'ope 
against  the  'exorbitant  Power,'  also  contributed 
to  compel  the  latter  into  compliance  with  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  pai)acy.  It  is  true  that 
when  this  result  ensued,  Iiuiocent  XI.  was  no 
longer  in  existence ;  but  the  first  French  ambas- 
sador who  api)eared  in  Rome  after  his  death  (10th 
of  August,  1089)  renounced  the  right  of  asylum: 
the  department  of  the  king  was  altered ;  he  re- 
stored Avignon,  and  entered  into  negotiations. 
.  .  .  After  the  early  death  of  Alexander  VIII., 
the  French  made  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  the 
choice  of  a  pontiff  disposed  to  measures  of  jieace 
and  conciliation;  a  purpose  that  was  Indeed  ef- 
fected by  the  elevation  of  Antonio  Pignatelli, 
who  assumed  the  tiara  with  tlie  name  of  Innocent 
XII.,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1091.  .  .  .  The  nego- 
tiations continued  for  two  years.  Innocent  nn)re 
than  once  rejected  the  formulas  proposed  to  liim 
by  the  clergy  of  France,  and  they  were,  in  fact, 
compelled  at  length  to  declare  that  all  measures 
discussed  and  resolved  on  in  the  assembly  of 
1083  should  be  considered  as  not  having  been 
discussed  or  resolved  on :  '  casting  ourselves  at 
the  feet  of  your  holiness,  we  profess  our  unspeak- 
able grief  for  what  has  been  done. '  It  was  not 
until  they  had  made  this  unreserved  recantation 
that  Innocent  accorded  them  canonical  institu- 
tion. Under  these  conditions  only  was  peace  re- 
stored. Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he 
retracted  his  edict  relating  to  the  four  articles. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  Roman  see  once  more 
maintained  its  prerogatives,  even  though  op- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs." — L. 
Rauke,  Ilist.  of  the  Popes,  bk.  8,  sect.  10  (/'.  2). 

A.  D.  1689.— Election  of  Alexander  VIII. 

A.  D.  1691. — Election  of  Innocent  XII. 

A.  D.  1700. — Election  of  Clement  XI. 

A.  D.  1700-1790,— Effects  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  —  Declining  Powers. — 
The  issue  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Successioa 
"  will  serve  to  show  us  that  when  the  Pope  was 
not,  as  in  his  contest  with  Louis  XIV.,  favoured 
by  political  events,  he  could  no  longer  laugh  to 
scorn  the  edicts  of  European  potentates.  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  that  wretched  specimen  of  humanity, 
weak  in  body,  and  still  weaker  in  mind,  haunted 
by  superstitious  terrors  which  almost  unsettled 
his  reason,  was  now,  in  the  year  1700,  about  to 
descend  to  a  premature  grave.  He  was  without 
male  issue,  and  was  uncertain  to  whom  he  should 
bequeath  the  splendid  inheritance  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  ancestors.  The  Pope,  Innocent  XII., 
who  was  wholly  in  the  interests  of  France,  ur^ed 
him  to  bequeath  Spain,  with  iti  dependencies, 
to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  claimed  through  bis  grandmother, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Charles.    He  would  thus  pre- 
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vent  the  execution  of  tlje  partition  treaty  con- 
cluded l)etWf»'n  Fnince,  Enjrliind,  and  llolliind, 
according  to  wiiicli  the  Archduiie  Clmrles  .  .  . 
Wtt8  t<»  have  Hjiain,  the  Indies,  and  tl»e  Nether- 
landH.  wliile  Fninco  tooic  tiic  Milanese,  or  the 
Province  of  Lorraine.  The  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo secondcil  the  exhortation  of  the  Pope,  and  so 
workeci  on  the  suptTHtitious  terrors  of  the  dvlng 
monarch  that  ho  HiKned  a  will  in  favour  of  the 
Dulic  of  Anjoii,  which  was  the  cause  of  lamenta- 
tion, and  inournin^j,  and  woe,  for  twelve  years, 
throuK'hout  Kurope,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  [see  Si'AiN:  A.  D.  1701-1703;  and 
K.Ndi.A.M):  A.  I).  1701-1702J.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
MarlliorouRh's  splendid  victories  of  Blenheim 
and  liamiiiics  .  .  .  placed  the  Emperor  Joseph 
(1705-11),  the  brother  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
in  possession  of  Germany  and  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands [see  Oeu.ma.sv:  a.  D.  1704;  and  Netu- 
EUi,.mi)8:  A.  D.  1706-1707];  and  the  victory  of 
Prince  Etigeno  before  Turin  made  him  supreme 
in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  kingdom  of  Isaples 
[sec  Italy:  A.  I).  1701-1713].  The  Pope.  Clem- 
ent XI.,  was  now  reduced  to  a  most  humiliating 
position.  Political  events  had  occurred  .  .  . 
which  served  to  show  very  plainly  that  the  Pope, 
without  a  protector,  could  not,  as  in  former 
days,  bid  dellanco  to  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 
Ills  undutiful  son,  the  Emperor,  compelled  him 
to  resign  part  of  his  territories  as  a  security  for 
his  peaceful  demeanour,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the  Austrian  claimant  to  the 
Hpanish  throne.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded 
in  1713  [see  Utueciit:  A.  D.  1713-1714],  which 
produced  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy, 
but  left  Philip  in  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  Spain,  did  indeed  release  him  from  that 
obligation ;  but  it  did  not  restore  him  to  the  '  high 
and  palmy  state '  which  he  occupied  before  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Imperial  arms.  It 
intlicted  a  degradation  upon  him,  for  it  trans- 
ferred to  other  sovereigns,  withou*^  his  consent, 
his  liefs  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Now,  also,  it 
became  manifest  that  the  Pope  could  no  longer 
assert  an  indirect  sovereignty  over  the  Italian 
States;  for,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  it 
conferred  a  large  extent  of  territory  on  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  which  has,  iu  our  day,  been  expanded 
into  a  kingdom  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  successor.  We  have  a  further 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  States  of 
Europe  as  Papal  and  anti-Papal  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XlV.  The  Papal  powers  of  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Aus- 
tria, in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
determined  the  policy  of  Europe.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia  be- 
came, in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  great  lead- 
ing powers  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Pope,  then, 
no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  those  powers 
which  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  Papacy,  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  till 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  led  a  very 
quiet  and  obscure  life.  It  had  no  part  in  any  of 
the  great  events  which  during  the  eighteenth 
century  were  agitating  Europe,  and  gained  no 
spiritual  or  political  victories." — A.  R.  Penning- 
ton, Epochs  of  the  Papacy,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1713.— The  Bull  Unigenitus  and  the 
Christian  doctrines  it  condemned.  See  Pokt 
Royal  ssd  the  Jaksenibts:  A.  D.  1703-1715. 


A.  D.  1731.— Election  oflnnocent  XIII. 

A.  D.  1734.— Election  of  Benedict  XIII. 

A.  D.  1730.— Election  of  Clement  XII. 

A.  D.  1740.— Election  of  Benedict  XIV. 

A.  D.  1758.— Election  of  Clement  XIII. 

A.  D.  X7e5-i769.  — Defense  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  their  expulsion  from  France,  Spain, 
Parma,  Venice,  Modena  and  Bavaria.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1701-1700. 

A.  D.  1769.— Election  of  Clement  XIV. 

A.  D.  1773. —  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
ScoJehuitb:  A.  D.  1700-1871. 

A.  D.  1775.— Election  of  Pius  VI. 

A.  D.  1789-1810.— Founding  of  the  Roman 
Episcopate  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
—In  1780,  the  first  episcopal  see  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  the  United  States  was 
founded,  at  Baltimore,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  which  appointed  Father  John  Carroll  to  bo 
its  bishop.  In  1810,  Bishop  Carroll  "was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop,  and  four  suffragan 
dioceses  were  created,  with  their  respective  sees 
at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Bards- 
town,  in  Kentucky." — J.  A.  Russell,  T/w  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  U.  S.  {Hist,  of  the  Third  Plen- 
ary Council  of  Baltimore,  pp.  16-18). 

A.  D.  1790-1791.— Revolution  at  Avignon. — 
Reunion  of  the  Province  v^ith  France.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1790-1791. 

A.  D.  1796.— First  extortions  of  Bonaparte 
from  the  Pope.  See  France:  A.  D.  1796 
( Ar  Ri  I, — October). 

A.  D.  1797.— Treaty  of  Tolentino.— Papal 
territory  taken  by  Bonaparte  to  add  to  the 
Cispadane  and  Cisalpine  Republics.  See 
Francs:  A.  D.  1796-1797  (Octoder— April). 

A.  D.  1797-1798. —  French  occupation  of 
Rome.— Formation  of  the  Roman  Republic. — 
Removal  of  the  Pope.  See  France:  A.  D, 
1707-1798  (December- May). 

A.  D.  1800.— Election  of  Pius  VII. 

A.  D.  1802. — The  Concordat  with  Napoleon. 
— Its  Ultramontane  influence.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1801-1804. 

A.  D.  1804.— Journey  of  the  Pope  to  Paris 
for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1808-1814.  —  Conflict  of  Pius  VII. 
with  Napoleon. — French  seizure  of  Rome  and 
the  Papal  States. — Captivity  of  the  Pope  at 
Savona  and  Fontainebleau. — The  Concordat 
of  1813  and  its  retraction. — Napoleon  "had 
long  been  quarrelling  with  Pius  VII.,  to  make  a 
tool  of  whom  he  had  imposed  the  concordat  on 
France.  The  Pope  resisted,  as  the  Emperor 
might  have  expected,  and,  not  obtaining  the 
price  of  his  compliance,  hindered  the  latter's 
plans  in  every  way  that  he  could.  He  resisted 
as  head  of  the  Church  and  as  temporal  sovereign 
of  Rome,  refusing  to  close  his  dominions  either 
to  the  English  or  to  Neapolitan  refugees  of  the 
Bourbon  party.  Napoleon  would  not  allow  the 
Pope  to  act  as  a  monarch  independent  of  the 
Empire,  but  insisted  that  he  was  amenable  to 
the  Emperor,  as  temporal  prince,  just  as  his  pre- 
decessors were  amenable  to  Charlemagne.  They 
could  not  agree,  and  Napoleon,  losing  patience, 
took  military  possession  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
State. "  —  H.  Martin,  Popular  Hint,  of  France, 
since  1789,  v.  2,  ch.  13.  —In  February,  1808,  "the 
French  troops,  who  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  in  virtue  of  the  resig- 
nation forced  upon  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  invaded 
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the  Ronmn  tcrrltorios,  imd  iniulo  thcmsplvt-s 
masters  of  itu*  unciciit  citnitiil  of  the  worUi. 
They  imincdlately  occupied  the  cuatle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  giites  of  tho  city,  uiid  entirely 
dlHjJOHsessed  tho  pnpnl  troops.  Two  montha 
nfterwiirds,  an  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  sev- 
ered tho  provinces  of  Ancoaa,  Urhino,  Mii- 
cerata,  ami  Camerino,  which  had  formed  part 
of  tho  ecclesiastical  estates,  under  tho  gift  of 
Charlemagne,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and 
annexed  them  to  tho  kingdom  of  Italy.  Tho 
reason  assigned  for  this  spoliation  was,  '  That 
the  actual  sovereign  of  Homo  has  constantly  de- 
clined to  declare  war  against  tho  English,  and  to 
coalesce  with  the  Kings  of  Italy  anil  Naples  for 
the  defence  of  tho  Italian  peninsula.  Tho 
Interests  of  these  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  tho 
armies  of  Naples  and  Italy,  require  that  their 
communications  should  not  ho  interrupted  by  a 
hostile  power.'"— Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist.  o/EurojM; 
17«0-1815,  ch.  51  (p.  11).— "Tho  nopo  protested 
in  vain  against  such  violence.  Napoleon  paid 
no  attention.  ...  He  conllscated  tho  wealth  of 
the  cardinals  who  did  not  return  to  tho  placo  of 
their  birth.  lie  disarmed  nearly  all  thogup'''i 
of  the  Holy  Father  —  tho  nobles  of  this  g  .ard 
were  Imprisoned.  Finally,  MioUis  [tho  Prcnch 
commander]  had  Cardinal  Gabrielle,  pro-Secre- 
tary of  State,  carried  oil,  and  put  seals  upon  his 
Eapers.  On  May  17,  1809,  a  decree  was  issued 
y  Napoleon,  dated  from  Vienna,  proclaiming 
the  union  (in  his  quality  of  successor  to  Charle- 
magne) of  tho  States  of  tho  pope  with  the 
French  Empire,  ordaining  that  the  city  of  Itome 
should  be  a  free  and  imperial  city;  that  tho 
pope  should  continue  to  have  his  seat  there,  and 
that  he  should  enjoy  a  revenue  of  2,000,000 
francs.  On  Juno  10,  he  had  this  decree  promul- 
gated at  Rome.  On  this  same  June  10,  tho  popo 
protested  against  all  these  spoliations,  refused 
all  pensions,  and  recapitulating  all  tho  outrages 
of  which  ho  had  cause  to  complain,  issued  tho 
famous  and  Imprudent  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  authors,  favourers,  and  executors  of 
the  acts  of  violence  against  him  and  the  Holy 
See,  but  without  naming  any  one.  Napoleon 
was  Incensed  at  It,  and  on  tho  first  Impulse  ho 
•wrote  to  tho  bishops  of  France  a  letter  in  which 
he  spoke  In  almost  revolutionary  terms  '  of  hlra 
who  wished,' said  he,  'to  make  dependent  upon 
a  perishable  temporal  power  the  eternal  Interest 
of  consciences,  and  that  of  all  spiritual  affairs.' 
On  the  6th  of  Jidy,  1809,  Plus  VII.,  taken  from 
Rome,  after  he  had  been  asked  If  ho  would  re- 
nounce the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral Radet  as  far  as  Savone,  where  he  arrived 
alone,  August  10,  the  cardinals  having  all  been 
previously  transported  to  Paris.  And  to  com- 
plete the  spoliation  of  the  pope,  Napoleon  Issued 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1810,  a  senatus-consul- 
tum  which  bestowed  upon  tho  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  and  even  or- 
dained that  tho  emperor  should  be  consecrated  a 
second  time  at  Rome,  In  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  It  was  while  oppressed,  captive  and  de- 
prived of  all  council,  that  the  popo  refused  the 
bulls  to  all  tho  bishops  named  by  the  emperor, 
and  then  It  was  that  all  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  proper  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  vi- 
dulty  of  the  churches  were  commenced.  .  .  . 
The  year  1810,  far  from  bringing  any  alleviation 
to  the  situation  of  the  pope  and  giving  him,  ac- 


cording to  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  cede- 
siastic  commission,  a  little  more  liberty,  ag- 
gravated, on  the  ccmtrary,  this  situation,  and 
rendereil  his  captivity  harder.  In  elTect.  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1810,  appeared  tho  senatus-couHultuni 
pronouncing  tho  union  of  the  Roman  States 
with  the  French  Empire;  the  Independence  of 
the  Imperial  throne  of  all  authority  on  earth,  and 
annulling  tho  temporal  existence  of  the  popes. 
Tlds  senatus-consuitum  assured  a  pension  to  tho 
pope,  but  It  ordained  also  that  the  pope  should 
take  oath  to  do  nothing  in  opi  ositlon  to  tho  four 
articles  of  1682.  .  .  .  The  pope  nuist  have  con- 
soled himself,  .  .  .  even  to  rejoicing,  that  they 
made  the  Insulting  pension  they  offerc«l  him 
depend  upon  tho  taking  of  such  an  oath,  and  It 
Is  that  which  fumLshed  him  with  a  reply  so  nobly 
apostolic:  that  ho  had  no  need  of  this  pension, 
and  that  he  would  live  on  tho  charity  of  tho 
faithful.  .  .  .  Tho  rigorous  treatment  to  which 
the  Holy  Father  was  subjected  at  Savoiwi  was 
ccmtlnued  during  the  winter  of  1811-1812,  and 
in  tho  following  spring.  At  this  time,  It  seems 
there  was  some  fear,  on  the  appearance  of  an 
English  squadron,  that  It  might  carry  off  tho 
pope ;  and  the  emperor  gave  the  order  to  trans- 
fer him  to  Fontainebleau.  This  unhappy  old 
man  left  Savona,  June  10,  and  was  forced  to 
travel  dav  and  night.  He  fell  quite  ill  at  tho 
hospice  of  Mont  Cenls;  but  they  forced  hlni  none 
the  less  to  continue  his  journey.  They  had  com- 
pelled him  to  wear  suc'i  clothes  ...  as  not  to 
betray  who  he  whs  on  tho  way  they  had  to  fol- 
low. They  took  great  care  also  to  conceal  his 
journey  from  the  public,  and  the  secret  was  so 
profoundly  kept,  that  on  arriving  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, Juno  19,  the  concierge,  who  had  not  been 
advised  of  his  arrival,  and  who  had  made  no 
preparation,  was  obliged  to  receive  him  In  his 
own  lodgings.  The  Holy  Father  was  a  long 
time  before  recovering  from  tho  fatlguo  of  this 
painful  journey,  and  from  the  needlessly  rigor- 
ous treatment  to  which  they  had  subjected  him. 
The  cardinals  not  disgraced  by  Napoleon,  who 
were  In  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  the  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
and  tho  Bishop  of  Treves,  were  ordered  to  go 
and  sec  the  pope.  .  .  .  The  Russian  campaign, 
marked  by  so  many  disasters,  was  getting  to  a 
close.  The  emperor  on  his  return  to  Paris,  De- 
cember 18, 1812,  still  cherished  chimerical  hopes, 
and  was  meditating  without  doubt,  more  gigantic 
projects.  Before  carrying  them  out,  he  wished 
to  take  up  again  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  cither 
because  ho  repented  not  having  finished  with 
them  at  Savona,  or  because  he  had  the  fancy  to 
prove  that  he  could  do  more  In  a  two  hours'  t6te- 
i-t6to  with  tho  pope,  than  had  been  done  by  the 
council.  Its  commissions,  and  Its  most  able  nego- 
tiators. He  had  beforehand,  however,  taken 
measures  which  were  to  facilitate  his  personal 
negotiation.  Tho  Holy  Father  had  been  sur- 
rounded for  several  months  by  cardinals  and 
prelates,  who,  either  from  conviction  or  from 
submission  to  the  emperor,  depicted  the  Church 
as  having  arrived  at  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
put  its  existence  In  peril.  Thej  repeated  Inces- 
santly to  the  pope,  that  If  he  did  not  get  recon- 
ciled with  the  emperor  and  secure  tho  aid  of  his 
power  to  arrest  the  evil,  schism  would  be  Inevit- 
able. Finally,  tho  Sovereign  pontiff  over- 
whelmed by  age,  by  infirmities,  by  the  anxiety 
and  cares  with  which  his  mind  was  worried, 
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foiiiKl  liliiiwlf  well  pn-piiml  for  the  scene  Na- 
ixilcoii  lia<l  |ilui>inil  t(i  i)liiy.  arul  which  wnn  to 
iMisiiri'  him  what  he  iK-lii-vcil  to  lu-  h  hiuccwi. 
<)M  .laiiiiary  1»,  IHIH.  the  «in|icror,  U(rotn|miiic(i 
by  till'  KmprtsH  Marie  IiOiiiN<'.  tntcnd  thuaimri- 
iiiciit  of  till-  Holy  FathtT  uiiiX|M'<to(lly,  riKtht'il 
to  hliii  and  «iiil>racf(l  hlin  with  tlTuHioM.  I*iu» 
VII.,  hiirpriwd  mid  alTi.rtnl,  ullowi-d  lilmwlf  t(» 
Ik-  induced,  after  a  few  explaiialionM,  to  kIvo  Ids 
upprohation  to  the  proposltioim  that  w<'re  Im- 
po(M  d,  rather  than  siilimitted  to  him.  They  wero 
drawn  up  in  eleven  arlieleH,  which  wero  not  yet 
u  compact,  hut  which  were  to  wrve  iih  the  ha.sis 
of  a  new  act.  <  >n  .lanuary  2-i,  tho  emperor  and 
till!  Jiope  a)ll.\ed  their  hignatureH  to  this  strunjro 
pajier,  which  was  lacking'  in  the  usual  diplomatic 
forms,  since  they  were  two  soverci>;nH  who  had 
treated  ilirectly  toKelher.  It  was  said  in  these 
articles,  that  the  pope  would  exercise  the  pontill- 
tate  in  France,  and  in  Italy;  — that  his  anihas- 
sadors  and  those  in  authority  near  him,  should 
enjoy  all  diplomatic  i)rivileg<'s;  —  that  such  of 
ids  (lomains  which  were  not  disposed  of  should 
he  ♦'rec!  from  taxes,  and  that  those  which  were 
t  .  -sferred  should  he  replaced  by  an  income  of 
2,()(K),<MM)  francs;  —  that  the  pope  should  nomi- 
nate, w  hetlu-r  in  France  or  in  ludy,  to  episcopal 
sees  which  should  he  suhsejpiently  fixed;  that 
the  Kui)urliaii  sees  should  hv.  re-established,  and 
depend  on  the  nominaticm  of  the  pope,  and  that 
the  un.sold  lands  of  these  sees  should  he  restored ; 
that  the  pope  should  L'ive  bishoprics  '  in  parti- 
l)us '  to  the  Koman  bishops  absent  from  thtii' 
diwese  by  force  of  circumstances,  and  that  lie 
should  serve  them  a  jiensiou  eciual  to  their 
former  revenue,  until  such  time  as  tliey  should 
be  appointed  to  vacant  sees;  tliat  the  emperor 
and  the  poi)e  should  agree  iu  opportune  time  as 
to  the  reduction  to  be  made  If  it  took  place,  in 
the  bishoprics  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  country 
about  Oeneva,  as  well  as'  to  the  institution  of 
bishoprics  in  llolland,  and  iu  the  Ilanseutic  de- 
partments; that  the  propaganda,  the  confessional, 
and  the  archives  sliould  ho  established  in  the 
place  of  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Father;  finally, 
that  His  Imperial  Majesty  bestowed  bis  good 
graces  upon  the  cardiuuls,  bishops,  priests,  and 
laymen,  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  in  con- 
nection with  actual  events.  .  .  .  The  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  occasioned  great  joy 
among  the  people,  but  it  appears  that  that  of  the 
pope  was  of  short  duration.  The  sacrifices  ho 
iiad  been  led  to  make  were  hardly  consummated, 
than  he  experienced  bitter  grief;  this  could  but 
be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  exiled  and  im- 
prisoned cardinals,  Consalvi,  Pacca,  di  Pietro, 
on  obtaining  their  liberty,  received  also  the  au- 
thorization to  repair  to  Fontainebleau.  What 
passed  then  between  the  Holy  Father  and  these 
carilinuls  I  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but  it  must 
be  that  Napoleon  bad  been  warned  by  some 
symptoms  of  what  was  aliout  to  happen ;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  agreement  he  bad  made  with  the 
pope  to  consider  the  eleven  articles  only  as  pre- 
liminaries which  were  not  to  be  published,  be  de- 
cided nevertheless  to  make  them  the  object  of  a 
message  that  the  arch-chancellor  was  charged  to 
submit  to  the  senate.  This  premature  publicity 
given  to  an  act  which  the  pope  so  strongly  re- 
gretted having  signed  must  have  hastened  bis  re- 
tractation which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a 
brief,  on  JIarch  24,  iai3.  .  .  .  This  time,  the  em- 
peror, although  greatly  irritated  by  the  retracta- 


tion, believed  it  was  to  his  interest  not  to  make  any 
iioisi^  .il>out  it,  and  decided  to  take  outwanllv  no 
notice  of  it.  He  had  two  decrees  published: 
one  of  February  IU,  and  the  other  of  March  25, 
IHlii.  liy  the  first,  the  new  (Concordat  of  Jan- 
uary 25  was  declared  state  law,  by  tl;  ;  si'ctmd, 
lie  declared  It  -obligatory  upon  at  hbishopH, 
bishops,  and  chapters,  and  ordered,  according  tu 
Article  IV.  of  this  Concordat  that  the;  archbishops 
should  confirm  the  nominated  bishops,  and  iu 
case  of  refusal,  ordained  that  ihev  should  be 
suminoned  iHtfore  the  tribunals.  lie  restricted 
anew  the  liberty  that  had  been  given  momen- 
tarily to  the  Holy  Father,  anil  (Cardinal  dl  Pietro 
returned  to  exile.  Thereupon,  Nujioleon  started, 
soon  after,  for  that  campaign  of  18i:i  in  Ger- 
many, the  prelude  to  that  which  was  to  lead  to 
his  downfall.  The  decrees  issued  '  ab  iriito '  were 
not  executed,  and  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
campaign  of  IHUi,  the  imperial  government  at- 
tempted several  tiiius  to  renew  with  tlie  pojie 
negotiations  which  failed.  Matters  dragged 
along  thus,  and  no  one  could  foresee  any  issue 
when,  on  .January  'S.i,  1814,  it  was  suddl-nly 
learned  that  the  pup.u  had  left  Fontainebleau 
that  very  day,  and  returned  to  Kome.  .  .  .  Mu- 
ral, who  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  tho  emperor, 
and  who  .  .  .  had  treated  wi'U  the  coalition, 
was  then  occupying  the  States  of  tho  Church, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Napoleon  iu  his  indigna- 
tion against  Murat,  preferred  to  allow  the  pope 
to  re-enter  his  States,  to  seeing  them  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother-in-law.  While  Pius  VII.  was 
en  route  and  the  empcTor  was  fighting  iu  Cham- 
pagne, a  decree  of  March  10,  1814,  announced 
that  the  pope  was  taking  |)ossess!on  again  of  the 
part  of  his  States  which  formed  the  departments 
of  Home  and  Trasmania.  The  lion,  although 
vanquished,  would  not  yet  let  go  all  the  prey  ho 
hoped  surely  to  retake.  .  .  .  The  pope  arrived 
on  April  80,  at  Ceseua,  on  May  13,  at  Ancona, 
and  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Rome  on  May 
24,  1814."— Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  pt.  0  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  D.  Silvagni,  Itoine:  its  Princes, 
Priests  and  People,  ch.  85-30  (o.  2).— C.  Botta, . 
Italy  during  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Mi- 
jwleon,  ch.  5-8. — M.  de  Hourrienne,  Private 
Memoirs  of  Najwlcon,  v.  4,  ch.  0  and  11-12. — aSb- 
lections  from  the  Letters  and  Despatclum  of  Napo- 
leon, by  Capt.  Jiini/fuim,  v.  2-8.  —  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon  dictated  at  St.  Helena,  v.  5  (Hist.  Mis- 
cellany, V.  1). — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  v. 
3,  ch.  13  and  16. 

A.  D.  1814. — Restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  1).  17«i)-1871. 

A.  D.  1815.— Restoration  of  the  Papal  States. 
See  Vienna,  Tue  Conguess  of. 

A.  D.  1823.— Election  of  Leo  XII. 

A.  D.  1829.— Election  of  Pius  VIII. 

A.  D.  1831.— Election  of  Gregory  XVI. 

A.  D.  1831-1832.  —  Revolt  of  the  Papal 
States,  suppressed  by  Austrian  troops.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1846-1849.  —  Election  of  Pius  IX.— 
His  liberal  reforms.— Revolution  at  Rome. — 
The  Pope's  flight.- His  restoration  by  the 
French.     SccItalv:  A.  D.  1848-1840. 

A.  D.  1850. — Restoration  of  the  Roman  Epis- 
copate in  England.— "The  Heformatiou  had  de- 
prived the  Church  of  liome  of  an  official  home  on 
English  soil.  .  .  .  But  a  few  people  bad  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers, 
and  a  handful  of  priests  had  bruved  the  risktf 
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attrmlant  on  tho  (lifu^har^o  of  thrlr  <1iittefl  to  it. 
Itoiiic,  iiiorcovcr,  Hiircu-t'dod  in  iiiiiiiituininu^  iomu 
Hort of  or^'iiniHiition  in  KnKlunii.  In  tlit*  tlrst  in- 
Htiini't'  licr  (Miiircii  wuh  placed  undi-r  iin  iircli- 
pricHi.  From  lO'JU  to  lOHH  it  wiis  i)lu('c(i  imdor 
a  Victtr  A|ioMtoli(;,  that  is  a  liisliop,  noniinilly 
appointed  to  »oniu  foreign  we,  wilii  a  brief  en- 
aolint;  liini  to  dlHeliargo  epis<'(>|)iil  duties  in  Oreat 
Uritain.  Tliin  policy  was  not  very  HU»reHMfiil. 
Hniitli,  I  lie  Beoond  Vicar  A|io»toli(!,  waH  i)aniHlied 
in  Wi\i,  and,  tliougli  lie  live<l  till  IflM.  never  re- 
turned to  Kngland.  Tim  I'ope  did  i\ot  venture 
on  ai)pointinuf  a  successor  to  iiiin  for  thirty  years. 
.  .  .  On  tiieevo  of  tho  Itevoiution  [in  IHHH)  lio 
divided  Kngland  into  four  Vicariates.  Tlds  ar- 
ran)j:«'"U!nt  endured  till  1840.  In  that  year 
OreKory  XVI.  doultled   tho  vicariates,  and   ap- 

fiointeil  ei^ht  Vicars  Apostolic.  The  Konian 
!hurch  is  a  cautious  hut  persistent  suitor.  Siio 
had  inadu  a  fresh  advance;  she  was  awaitini'  a 
fresh  oi)portu'ilty.  Tho  ei^lit  Vicars  Ajiostolic 
asked  the  Poi)o  to  pronioto  tlio  efllciencv  of  their 
Cliurch  Ity  restoring  tho  liierarchv.  Tho  tinio 
seemed  ripe  for  the  diange.  .  .  .  'tho  Pope  pro- 
pare<l  Ai)ostolic.  letters,  distributing  tiic;  eight 
vicariates  into  eight  bishopries.  .  .  .  The  Revo- 
lution, occurring  immediately  afterwards,  gave 
tho  Pope  other  things  to  think  about  than 
tho  ro-eatabllshment  of  the  Engli.sh  Iderarchy. 
For  two  years  nothing  nioro  was  licard  of  tho 
conversion  of  vicariates  into  l)ishc  ics.  But  the 
scheme  had  not  l)ecn  abandoned,  and,  in  tho 
autumn  of  1850,  tlie  Pope,  restored  to  tho  Vatican 
by  French  Imyonets,  issued  a  brief  for  '  re-estab- 
lishing and  extending  the  C'atliolic  faith  in  Eng- 
land.' England  and  Wales  were  divided  into 
twelve  sees.  One  of  them,  Westminster,  was 
made  into  an  archbishopric;  and  Wiseman,  an 
Irishman  bv  extraction,  who  hud  been  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  District,  and  Bishop  of 
Melipotamus,  was  promoted  to  It.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  new  distinction  was  conferred  ui)onhim, 
and  tho  new  archbishop  was  made  a  cardinal. 
The  ])ubllcatlou  of  tho  brief  created  a  ferment  in 
England.  Tho  effect  of  the  Pope's  language  was 
increased  by  a  pastoral  from  tho  now  archbishop. 
In  which  ho  talked  of  governing,  and  continuing 
to  govern,  his  see  with  episcopal  jurisdiction; 
and  by  the  declaration  of  an  eminent  convert  that 
the  people  of  England,  who  for  so  many  years 
have  lieen  separated  from  tho  see  of  Home,  arc 
about  of  their  own  free  will  to  be  added  to  tho 
Holy  Church.  For  the  moment.  High  Churchmen 
and  Low  Churchmen  forgot  their  dllferences  in 
their  eagerness  to  punish  a  usurpation  of  what 
was  called  the  Queen's  prerogative.  Tho  Prime 
Minister,  instead  of  attempting  to  moderate  tho 
tempest,  added  violence  to  the  storm  by  denounc- 
ing, in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  late 
aggression  of  the  Pope  as  'insolent  and  insidious, 
.  .  .  inconsistent  with  the  Queen's  supremacy, 
with  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
with  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation.' 
.  .  .  Amidst  the  excitement  which  was  thus  oc- 
casioned, Parliament  met.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  alluded  to  tho  strong  feelings  excited  by 
'  the  recent  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  con- 
ferred by  a  foreign  Power. "...  It  declared  that 
a  measure  would  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
to  maintain  '  under  God's  blessing,  the  religious 
liberty  which  Is  so  justly  prized  by  the  people.' 
It  hardly  required  such  words  as  these  to  fun  tho 
spreading  flame.    In  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
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Inirdly  any  notice  was  taken  of  any  Hubject  ex- 
cept tho  '  triple  tyrant's  Insolent  pretension.'  On 
the  first  P'riday  in  the  session,  Huhm'II  l.iti'Hluceil 
a  measure  forbidding  the  assumptiim  ot  terri- 
torial titles  by  the  priests  and  prelates  of  tho 
Itoman  Catholic  ('luircli;  declaring  all  gifts  made 
to  them,  and  all  acts  done  by  them,  under  those 
titles  null  and  void;  and  forfeiting  to  the  Crown 
all  nn)perty  be(iueathed  to  them."  Action  on 
the  lliil  was  interru|)ted  in  the  House  by  a  .Minis- 
tern)  crisis,  which  ended,  however,  in  the  re- 
ti.rn  of  Lord  .John  Russell  and  Ids  colleagues  to 
tho  admlnlstratlcm;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  when  it  was  again  brought  forward,  was 
greatly  changed.  In  Its  amended  shape  the  bill 
men'ly  macUs  it  illegal  for  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
to  assume  territorial  titles.  According  to  tho 
crlticisnv  of  one  of  tho  Conservatives,  "tho 
original  bill  .  .  .  was  milk  and  water;  by  some 
chemical  process  t lie  Oovernment  liud  extracted 
all  the  milk."  After  much  debate  the  emascu- 
lated bill  became  a  law.  but  it  was  never  put  into 
execution.  —  H.  VValpolo,  llkt.uf  Eng.  fruin  1815, 
eh.  28  (/'.  5). 

Also  IN:  J.  McCarthy,  Hint,  of  Oar  Oini  Timet, 
rh.  20  (r.  2).  —  J.  Stoughtoii,  litli'jion  in  Eiujland, 
1800-1850.  V.  2,  ch.  i:i. 

A.  D.  1854.— Fromulg^ation  of  the  Dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  virgin 
Mary. — "The  thought  of  dellning  dogmallctuly 
the  belief  of  all  ages  and  all  (Catholic  natiims  in 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin 
dated  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  [I'ius  IX. 'sj 
pontificate.  By  an  encyclical  letter  dated  from 
his  exile  at  Oaeta,  ho  liad  asked  the  opinion  of 
all  the  natrlarchs,  primates,  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  universe  as  to  th'  seasonableness 
of  this  definition.  The  holdin:';  of  a  general 
council  Is  attended  with  many  eiubarrassmcnts, 
and  cannot  be  freed  from  the  intrigues  and  Inter- 
vention of  tlie  so-called  Catholic  po'vers.  Pius 
IX.  has  initiated  a  new  course.  All,  oven  the 
most  Oallic^Il  la  Ideas,  acknowledge  that  a  defi- 
nition in  matters  of  faith  by  the  pope,  sustained 
by  the  episcopate,  is  infallible.  'The  rapid  means 
of  communication  and  correspondence  in  modern 
times,  the  more  direct  intercourse  of  the  bishops 
with  Rome,  makes  It  easy  now  for  the  pope  to 
hear  the  well-considered,  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  bishops  throughout  tho 
woiM.  In  this  case  tlio  replies  of  the  bishops 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  show  that  the 
universal  Ciiurch,  wliich  haf  one  God,  one  bap- 
tism, has  also  one  faith.  As  to  liie  dogma  there 
was  no  dissension,  a  few  doubled  the  e  'cpedlency 
of  making  it  an  article  of  faith.  ThcFo  replies 
determined  tlio  Holy  Father  to  proceed  to  tho 
great  act,  so  long  demanded  by  [the]  Catholic 
heart.  ...  A  number  of  bl.shops  were  convoked 
to  Rome  for  the  8th  of  December,  1854 ;  a  still 
greater  number  hastened  to  the  Eternal  City. 
.  .  .  Tliat  day  the  bishops  assembletl  in  the  Vat- 
ican to  the  number  of  170,  and  robed  in  white 
cape  and  mitre  proceeded  to  the  Sixtlne  Chapel, 
where  the  Holy  Father  soon  appeared  in  their 
midst."  There,  after  beHttiug  ceremonies,  tho 
pontiff  made  formal  proclamation  of  tlie  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  in  tlio 
following  words:  "  'By  the  authority  of  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  our  own,  we  declare,  pronounce, 
and  define  that  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  tho 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  first  instant  of  her 
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conception,  by  f  singular  priviloije  nnd  grace  of 
the  OinnipoU-nt  God,  In  virtue  of  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  tlie  Saviour  of  mankind,  was  pre- 
served immiicuia'c  from  all  stain  of  original  sin, 
has  been  reveale  i  by  Go<l,  and  therefore  should 
firmly  and  constantly  be  l)elicved  by  all  the  faith- 
ful. Wherefore,  if  any  sliall  dare  —  which  God 
avert — to  think  otherwise  than  as  it  has  been 
detined  by  us,  let  them  know  and  understand 
that  tiiey  are  condemned  by  their  own  judgment, 
tliat  they  have  sidfered  shipwreck  of  the  faith, 
and  have  revolted  from  the  unity  of  the  Church ; 
and  l>esi(le3,  by  their  own  act,  they  subject  them- 
selves to  the  penalties  ju.stly  established,  if  what 
they  think  they  should  dare  to  signify  by  word. 

writing,  or  any  other  outward  means The 

nexL,  (lay  the  sovereign  pontiff  as.sembled  the 
eaered  coi  .  <  ",nd  the  bishops  in  the  great  con- 
eistorial  hall  «>,  •■  Vatican,  and  pronounced  the 
allocution  whicn,  ^iubsecjuently  published  by  all 
the  bishops,  announced  to  the  Catholic  worlcl  the 
act  of  December  8th. " — A.  de  Montor,  T/ic  Lives 
and  Times  of  the  Roman  Pontip,  v.  2,  pp.  934-920. 

A.  D.  1860-1861. — First  consequences  of  the 
Austro-Itr'ian  war.—  Absorption  of  Papal 
States  in  \,he  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  8ec 
lTAi,v:  i\.  I).  1859-1861. 

A.  D.  1864. — The  Encyclical  and  the  Syl- 
labus.—"On  the  8th  of  December  1804,  Pius 
IX.  issued  his  Encyclical  [a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Pope  to  all  the  Patriarchs,  Pri- 
mates, Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world]  '  Quanta  cura, '  accompa- 
nied by  the  Syllabus,  or  systematically  arranged 
collection  of  errors,  condemned  from  time  to 
time,  by  himself  and  his  predecessors.  The  Syl- 
labus comprises  80  erroneous  propositions. 
These  are  set  forth  under  10  distinct  heads :  viz. 
1.  Pantheism,  Naturalism,  and  Absolvte  Itation- 
alism;  2.  Moderated  liationalism ;  3.  Indiffer- 
entism,  Latitudinarianism ;  4.  Socialism,  Com- 
mimism.  Secret  Societies,  Biblical  Societies, 
Clerico-Liberal  Societies;  5.  Errors 'concerning 
the  Cliurch  and  her  rights ;  6.  Errors  concerning 
Civil  Society,  as  well  in  Itself  as  In  Its  relations 
•with  the  Church;  7.  Errors  concerning  Natural 
and  Christian  Ethics;  8.  Errors  concerning 
Christian  marriage;  9.  Errors  concerning  the 
Civil  Princedom  of  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  10.  Er- 
rors In  relation  with  Modern  Liberalism.  Imme- 
diately imder  each  error  are  given  the  two  initial 
words,  and  the  date,  of  the  particular  Papal  Al- 
locution, Encyclical,  Letter  Apostolic,  or  Epistle, 
in  which  It  Is  condemned.  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syl- 
labus was  hailed  by  many  as  the  greatest  act  of 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. ,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  appearance  e.xclted  the  angry  feelings,  and 
Intensified  the  hostility,  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church."— J.  N.  Murphy,  The  Chair  of  Peter, 
cA.  83. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  Encyclical,  followed  by  that  of  the  Syllabus 
or  Catalogue  of  Errors : 

To  ovr  venerable  brethren  all  the  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archhishojvt,  and  Bislwpn  in  communion 
itiith  tfie  Apostolic  ISee,  we,  Pirn  IX.,  Pope,  send 
greeting,  and  our  apostolic  blessing :  You  know, 
venerable  brethren,  with  what  care  and  what 
pastoral  vigilance  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  pre- 
decessors—fulfilling the  charge  intrusted  to 
them  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  the 


person  of  the  blessed  Peter,  chief  of  the  apostles 
—  have  unfailingly  ob.served  their  duty  in  pro- 
viding food  for  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  in  as- 
siduously nourl.shing  the  flock  of  the  Lord  with 
the  words  of  faith,  in  Imbuing  them  with  salu- 
tary doctrine,  and  in  turning  them  away  from 
poisoned  pastures;  all  this  is  known  to  you,  and 
you  liave  appreciated  it.  And  certainly  our 
predecessors,  in  afflrmlng  and  in  vindicating  the 
august  Catholic  faith,  truth,  and  justice,  were 
never  animated  In  their  care  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  by  a  more  earnest  desire  than  that  of  ex- 
tinguisinng  and  condemning  by  their  letters  and 
their  constitutions  all  the  heresies  and  errors 
which,  as  enemies  of  our  divine  faith,  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Ch'T^ih,  of  the  purity 
of  morals,  and  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  man, 
have  frequently  excited  serious  storms,  and  pre- 
cipitated civil  and  Christian  society  into  the  most 
deplorable  misfortunes.  For  this  reason  our 
predecessors  have  opposed  themselves  with  vig- 
orous energy  to  the  criminal  enterprise  of  those 
wicked  men,  who,  spreading  their  disturbing 
opinions  like  the  waves  of  a  raging  sea,  and 
promising  liberty  when  they  are  slaves  to  cor- 
ruption, endeavor  by  their  pernicious  writings  to 
overturn  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Catho- 
lic religion  and  of  civil  society;  to  destroy  all 
virtue  and  justice;  to  deprave  all  minds  and 
hearts ;  to  turn  away  simple  minds,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  inexperienced  youth,  from  the 
healthy  discipline  of  morals;  to  corrupt  It  miser- 
ably, to  draw  it  into  the  meshes  of  error,  and 
finally  to  draw  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  as  you  are  aware,  venerable  breth-, 
ren,  we  had  scarcely  been  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  ;ibove  our  merits,  by  the  mysterious 
designs  of  Dlvlp.  "'rovidence,  than  seeing  with 
the  most  profouna  grief  of  our  soul  the  horrible 
storm  excited  by  evil  doctrines,  and  the  very 
grave  and  deplorable  Injury  caused  specially  by 
so  many  errors  to  Christian  people,  in  accordance 
with  the  duty  of  our  apostolic  ministry,  and  fol- 
lowing in  the  glorious  footsteps  of  our  prede- 
cessors, we  raised  our  voice,  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  several  encyclicals,  consistorial  letters, 
allocutions,  and  other  apostolic  letters,  we  have 
condemned  the  principal  errors  of  our  sad  age, 
re-animated  your  utmost  episcopal  vigilance, 
warned  and  exhorted  upon  various  occasions  all 
our  dear  children  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  repel 
and  absolutely  avoid  the  contagion  of  so  horrible 
a  plague.  More  especially  In  our  first  encyclical 
of  the  9th  November,  1846,  addressed  to  you, 
and  In  our  two  allocutions  of  the  9th  December, 
1854,  and  the  9th  June,  1862,  to  the  consistories, 
we  condemned  the  monstrous  opinions  which 
particularly  predominated  in  the  present  day,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  souls  and  to  the  detriment 
of  civil  society  —  doctrines  which  not  only  attack 
the  Catholic  Church,  her  salutary  Instruction, 
and  her  venercble  rights,  but  also  the  natural, 
unalterable  law  Inscribed  by  God  upon  the  heart 
of  man  —  that  of  sound  reason.  But  although 
we  have  not  hitherto  omitted  to  proscribe  and 
reprove  the  principal  errors  of  this  kind,  yet  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  safety  of  the 
souls  which  have  been  confided  to  us,  and  the 
well-being  of  human  society  itself,  absolutely 
demand  that  we  should  again  exercise  our 
pastoral  solicitude  to  destroy  new  opinions  which 
spring  out  of  these  same  errors  as  from  so  many 
sources.    These  false  and  perverse  opinions  are 
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the  more  detestable  as  they  especially  tend  to 
shackle  and  turn  aside  the  salutary  force  tliat  tiic 
Catholic  Churcli,  by  the  example  of  her  Divine 
author  and  his  order,  ought  freely  to  exercise 
until  the  end  of  time,  not  only  with  regard  to 
each  individual  man,  but  with  regard  to  nations, 
peoples,  and  their  rulers,  and  to  destroy  that 
agreement  and  conconl  between  the  priesthood 
and  the  government  which  have  always  existed 
for  the  happiness  and  security  of  religious  and 
civil  society.  For  as  you  are  well  aware,  vener- 
able brethren,  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  in 
the  present  day  who,  applying  to  civil  society 
the  impious  and  absurd  principle  of  naturalism, 
as  it  is  called,  dare  to  teacli  that  the  perfect  right 
of  public  society  and  civil  progress  absolutely 
require  a  condition  of  human  society  constituted 
and  governed  without  regard  to  all  considera- 
tions of  religion,  as  if  it  had  no  existence,  or,  at 
least,  without  making  any  distinction  between 
true  religion  and  heresy.  And,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  fathers,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  afllrm 
that  the  best  condition  of  society  is  tliat  in  which 
the  power  of  the  laity  is  not  compelled  to  inllict 
the  penalties  of  law  upon  violators  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  unless  required  by  considerations  of 
public  safety;  Actuated  by  an  idea  of  social 
government  so  absolutely  false,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate further  to  propagate  the  erroneous  opinion, 
very  imrtful  to  the  safety  of  the  Catuolic  Church 
and  of  souls,  and  termed  "delirium"  by  our 
predecessor,  Gregory  XVI. ,  of  excellent  memory, 
namely :  "  Liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  the  right  of  every  man  —  a  right  which  ought 
to  be  proclaimed  and  established  bylaw  in  every 
well-constituted  State,  and  that  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  make  known  and  declare,  with  a  liberty 
which  neither  the  ecclesiastical  nor  the  civil  au- 
thority can  limit,  their  convictions  of  whatever 
kind,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  through  the 
press,  or  by  other  means."  But  in  making  these 
rash  assertions  they  do  not  retlect,  they  do  not 
consider,  that  they  preach  the  liberty  of  perdi- 
tion (St.  Augustine,  Epistle  105,  Al.  1G6),  and 
that  "  if  it  is  always  free  to  human  conviction  to 
discuss,  men  will  never  be  Avanting  who  dare  to 
struggle  against  the  truth  and  to  rely  upon  the 
loquacity  of  himian  wisdom,  when  we  know  by 
the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  how  faith 
anu  Christian  sagacity  ought  to  avoid  this  culpa- 
ble vanity."  (St.  Leon,  Epistle  164,  Al.  133,  sec. 
3,  Boll.  Ed.)  Since  also  religion  has  been  banished 
from  civil  government,  since  the  doctrine  and 
authority  of  divine  revelation  have  been  repudi- 
ated, the  idea  intimately  connected  therewith  of 
justice  and  human  right  is  obscured  by  darkness 
and  lost  sight  of,  and  in  place  of  true  justice  and 
legitimate  right  brute  force  is  substituted,  which 
has  permitted  some,  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  sound  reason,  to  dare  to 
proclaim  "that  the  will  of  the  people,  mani- 
fested by  what  is  called  public  opinion  or  by 
other  means,  constitutes  a  supreme  law  superior 
to  all  divine  and  Jjuman  right,  and  that  accom- 
plished facts  in  political  affairs,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  having  been  accomplished,  have  the 
force  of  law."  But  who  does  not  perfectly  see 
and  vmderstand  that  human  society,  released 
froai  the  ties  of  religion  and  true  justice,  can 
have  no  further  object  than  to  amass  riches,  and 
can  follow  no  other  law  in  its  actions  than  the 
indomitable  wickedness  of  a  heart  given  up  to 


pleasure  and  interest?  For  this  reason,  also, 
these  same  men  persecute  with  so  relentless  a 
hatred  the  religious  orders,  who  liave  deserved 
so  well  of  religion,  civil  eociety  and  letters. 
They  loudly  declare  that  the  c.^tcrs  have  no 
right  to  exist,  and  in  so  doing  make  common 
cause  with  the  falsehoods  of  the  heretics.  For, 
as  taught  by  our  predecessor  of  illustrious  mem- 
ory, Pius  VI.,  "the  abolition  of  religious  houses 
injures  the  state  of  public  profession,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel,  injures.! 
nuHle  of  life  recommended  by  the  church  and  in 
conformity  with  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  does 
wroag  to  the  celebrated  founilers  %vhoin  we  ven- 
er  ite  upon  the  altar,  and  who  constituted  these 
societies  under  the  inspiration  of  God."  (Epistle 
to  Cardinal  de  la  Ilochefoucauld,  Slaich  10, 
1791.)  In  their  impiety  these  same  persons  pre- 
tend that  citizens  and  the  church  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  openly  "receiving 
alms  from  Christian  charity,"  and  that  the  law 
forl)idding  "servile  labor  on  account  of  divine 
worship"  upon  certain  fixed  days  should  be 
abrogated,  upon  the  fallacious  pretext  that  this 
opportunity  an.,  this  law  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy.  Not  content 
with  eradicating  religion  from  public  society, 
they  desire  further  to  banish  it  from  families  and 
private  life.  Teaching  and  professing  tliese  most 
fatal  errors  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  they 
declare  that  "domestic  society,  or  the  entire 
family,  derives  its  right  of  existence  solely  from 
civil  iaw,  whence  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  from 
civil  law  descend  all  the  rights  of  parents  over 
their  children,  and,  above  all,  the  right  of  in- 
structing and  educating  them."  By  such  im- 
pious opinions  and  machinations  do  these  f.'dse 
spirits  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  salutary  teach- 
ing and  influences  of  t'le  Catholic  Church  from 
the  instruction  and  educafon  of  youth,  and  to 
infect  and  miserably  deprave  by  their  pernicious 
errors  and  their  vices  the  pliant  minds  of  youth. 
All  those  who  endeavor  U  trouble  sacred  and 
public  things,  to  destroy  the  good  order  of  society, 
and  to  annihilate  all  divine  and  human  rights, 
have  alwaj's  concentrated  their  criminal  schemes, 
attention,  and  efforts  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  might  above  all  deprave  and  delude  un- 
thinking youth,  as  we  have  already  shown.  It  is 
upon  the  corruption  of  youth  that  they  place  all 
their  hopes.  Thus  they  never  cease  to  attack  the 
clergy,  from  whom  have  descended  to  us  in  so 
authentic  manner  the  most  certain  records  of 
history,  and  by  whom  such  desirable  benefit  has 
been  bestowed  in  abundance  upon  Christian  and 
civil  society  and  upon  letters.  They  assail  them 
in  every  shape,  going  so  far  as  to  say  of  the 
clergy  in  general — "that  being  the  enemies  of 
the  useful  sciences,  of  progress,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  charge  of 
instructing  and  educating  youth."  Others,  tak- 
ing up  wicked  errors  many  times  condemned, 
presume  with  notorious  impudence  to  submit  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  of  this  Apostolic  See, 
conferred  upon  it  by  God  himself,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  civil  authority,  and  to  deny  all  the  rights 
of  this  same  church  and  this  see  with  regard 
to  exterior  order.  They  do  not  blush  to  afllrm 
that  the  laws  of  the  church  do  not  bind  the  con- 
science if  they  are  not  promulgated  by  the  civil 
power ;  that  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  llomaa 
Pontiffs  concerning  religion  and  the  church  re- 
quire the  sanction  and  approbation,  or,  at  least. 
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the  assent,  of  the  civil  power;  and  that  the  Apos- 
UAlc  constitutions  condemning  secret  societies, 
whether  tiiese  exact,  or  do  not  exact,  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  branding  with  anatlieina  their  secre- 
taries and  promoters,  have  no  force  in  those 
regions  of  the  world  where  these  associations  are 
tolerated  by  the  civil  government.  It  is  likewise 
allirnud  tli'at  the  excommunications  launched  Inr 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
against  those  who  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
church  and  usurp  its  rights,  seek,  in  confound- 
ing the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  to  attain 
solely  a  terrestrial  object;  that  the  church  can 
decide  nothing  which  may  bind  the  con.scicnces 
of  the  faitliful  in  a  temporal  order  of  things; 
that  the  law  of  the  church  does  not  demand  that 
violations  of  sacred  laws  should  be  punished  by 
temporal  penalties;  and  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  sacred  theology  and  the  principles  of  public 
law  to  claim  for  the  civil  government  the  property 
possessed  by  the  churches,  the  religious  orders, 
and  other  pious  establishments.  And  they  have 
no  shame  in  avowing  openly  and  publicly  the 
thesis,  the  principle  of  heretics  from  whom 
emaiuitc  so  many  errors  and  perverse  opinions. 
They  say;  " That  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  not 
of  n/rlit  divine,  distinct  and  independent  from 
the  civil  power;  and  that  no  distinction,  no  in- 
dependence of  this  kind  can  be  maintained  with- 
out the  church  invading  and  usurping  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  the  civil  power."  Neither  can  we 
ijass  over  in  silence  the  audacity  of  those  who, 
nsulting  sound  doctrines,  assert  that  "the  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See,  whose  object 
is  declared  to  concern  the  general  welfare  of  the 
church,  its  rights,  and  its  discipline,  do  not  claim 
the  acquaintance  and  obedience  under  pain  of 
sin  and  loss  of  the  Catholic  profession,  if  tliey  do 
not  treat  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  and  manners." 
How  contrary  is  this  doctrine  to  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  full  power  divinely  given  to  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  by  our  Lortl  Jesus  Christ,  to 
guide,  to  supervise,  and  govern  the  universal 
churcli,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  and  understand 
clearly  and  evidently.  Amid  so  great  a  diversity 
of  depraved  opinions,  we,  remembering  our  apos- 
tolic duty,  and  solicitous  before  all  things  for 
our  most  holy  religion,  for  soimd  doctrine,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  confided  to  us,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  human  society  itself,  have  con- 
sidered the  moment  opportune  to  raise  anew  our 
apostolic  voice.  And  therefore  do  we  condenm 
and  proscribe  generally  and  particularly  all  the 
evil  opinions  and  doctrines  specially  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  and  we  wish  that  they  may  be  held 
as  rebuked,  proscribed,  and  condemned  by  all 
the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  you 
know  further,  venerable  brothers,  that  in  our 
time  insulters  of  every  truth  and  of  all  justice, 
and  violent  enemies  of  our  religion,  have  spread 
abroad  other  impious  doctrines  by  means  of  pes- 
tilent books,  pamphlets,  and  journals  which, 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  deceive 
the  people  and  wickedly  lie.  You  are  not  igno- 
rant that  in  our  day  men  are  found  who,  ani- 
mated and  excited  by  the  spirit  of  Satan,  have 
arrived  at  that  excess  of  impiety  as  not  to  fear  to 
deny  our  Lord  and  blaster  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
attack  his  divinity  with  scandalous  persistence. 
We  cannot  abstain  from  awarding  you  well- 
merited  eulogies,  venerable  brothers,  for  all  the 
care  and  zeal  with  which  you  have  raised  your 
episcopal  voice  against  so  great  an  impiety. 


Catalogue  of  the  Principal  Errors  of  Our  Time 
Pointed  Out  in  the  Cotmstorial  Allocutions,  En- 
cyclical and  other  Apostolical  Letters  of  Pope  Pius 

ix. 

I.  —  PANTHEISM,     NATUnALI8.M,     AND      ABSOLUTE 
llATIONALISM. 

1.  There  is  no  divine  power,  supreme  being, 
wisdom,  and  providence  distinct  from  the  uni- 
versality of  things,  and  God  is  none  other  than 
the  nature  of  thmgs,  and  therefore  immutable. 
In  effect,  God  is  in  man,  and  in  the  world,  and 
all  things  are  God,  and  have  the  very  substance 
of  God.  God  is,  therefore,  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  the  world,  and  thence  mind  is  con- 
founded with  matter,  necessity  with  liberty  of 
action,  true  with  false,  good  with  evil,  just  with 
unjust. — (See  Allocution,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1802.) 

2.  All  action  of  God  upon  m^n  and  the  Avorld 
should  be  denied. — (See  Alloc,  "Maxima  qui- 
dem," June  9,  1862.) 

3.  Human  reason,  without  any  regard  to  God, 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  true  and  false,  good  and 
evil ;  it  is  its  own  law  in  itself,  and  suffices  by  its 
natural  force  for  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  men 
and  nations. — (See  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1862.) 

4.  All  the  truths  of  religion  are  derived  from 
the  native  strength  of  Iniman  reason,  whence 
reason  is  the  principal  rule  by  which  man  can 
and  must  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  truths 
of  every  kind. — (See  Encyclicals,  "Qui  pluri- 
bus,"  Nov.  9,  1846,  and  "Singulari  quidem," 
March  17,  1856,  and  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1862.) 

5.  Divine  revelation  is  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  continual  and  indefinite  prog- 
ress corresponding  to  the  progress  of  human 
reason. — (See  Eucyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9, 
1846,  and  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9, 
1862.) 

6.  Christian  faith  is  in  opposition  to  human 
reason,  and  divine  revelation  is  not  only  useless 
but  even  injurious  to  the  perfection  of  man. — 
(See  Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846,  and 
Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

7.  The  prophecies  and  miracles  told  and  nar- 
rated in  the  sacred  books  are  the  fables  of  poets, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  the  sura 
of  philosophical  investigations.  The  books  of 
the  two  Testaments  contain  fabulous  fictions, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  a  myth. — (Encyc, 
"Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846;  Alloc,  "3Iaxima 
quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

11.  —  MODERATE   RATION ALIS.M. 

8.  As  human  reason  is  rendered  eqiial  to  re- 
ligion itself,  theological  matters  must  be  treated 
as  philosophical  matters. — (Alloc,  "Singulari 
quidem  perf  usi. ") 

9.  All  the  dogmas  of  the  Christii\n  religion  arc 
indistinctly  the  object  of  natural  science  or 
philosophy,  and  human  reason,  instructed  solely 
by  history,  is  able  by  its  natural  strength  and 
principles  to  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  even 
the  most  abstract  dogmas  from  the  moment  when 
they  have  been  proposed  as  objective.— (Letter 
to  Archbishop  Prising,  "  Gravissimus,  '  Dec  4, 
1862.  Letter  to  the  same,  "  Tuas  libenter,"  Dec. 
21,  1863.) 

10.  As  the  philosopher  is  one  thing  and  phi- 
losophy is  another,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
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former  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of 
wliich  he  shall  have  recognized  the  truth;  but 
philosophy  neither  can  nor  ought  to  submit  to 
authority. — (Letter  to  Archbishop  Prising,  "  Gra- 
vissimus,"  Dec.  11,  1862;  to  the  same,  "Tuas 
libenter,"  Dec.  21,  1863.) 

11.  The  church  not  only  ought  in  no  way  to 
concern  herself  with  philosophy,  but  ought 
further  herself  to  tolerate  the  errors  of  philoso- 
phy, leaving  to  it  the  care  of  their  correction. — 
(Letter  to  Archbishoj)  Prising,  Dec.  11,  1862.) 

12.  The  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of 
the  Roman  congregation  fetter  the  free  progress 
of  science. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

13.  The  methods  and  principles  by  which  the 
old  scholastic  doctors  cultivated  theology  are  no 
longer  suitable  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
the  progress  of  science. — (Id.,  "Tuas  libenter," 
Dec.  21, 1863.) 

14.  Philosophy  must  be  studied  without  tak- 
ing any  account  of  supernatural  revelation. — 
(Id.,  ibid.) 

N.  B. — To  the  rationalistic  system  are  due  in 
great  i)art  the  errors  of  Antony  Gunther,  con- 
demned in  the  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  "Exiraiam  tuam,"  June  15,  1847, 
and  in  that  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  "Dolore 
baud  mediocri,"  April  30,  1860. 

III. —  INDIFFEUENTI8M,  TOLERATION. 

15.  Every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  profess 
the  religion  he  shall  believe  'rue,  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason. — (Apost.  Lot.,  "Multiplices  in- 
ter," June  10,  1851;  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1862.) 

16.  ilen  who  have  embracad  any  religion  may 
find  and  obtain  eternal  salvaJon. — (Encyc,  "Qui 
pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846;  Alloc,  "Ubi  primum," 
Dec.  17,  1847;  Encyc,  "Singulari  quidem," 
March  17,  1856.) 

17.  At  least  the  eternal  salvation  may  be  hoped 
for  of  all  who  have  never  been  in  the  true  church 
of  Christ.  —  (Alloc,  "Singulari  quidem,"  Dec  9, 
1865;  Encyc,  "Quanto  conficiamur  moerore," 
Aug.  17,  1863.) 

18.  Protestantism  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other form  of  the  same  true  religion  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  be  equally  pleasing  to  God,  as  in 
the  Catholic  church. — (Encyc,  "Nescitis  et  vo- 
biscum,"  Dec.  8,  1849.) 

IV. — SOCIALISM,    C0MMUNI8.M,    CLANDESTINE    SO- 
CIETIES, BIBLICAL  SOCIETIES,  CLEBICO- 
LIBEUAL   SOCIETIES. 

Pests  of  this  description  have  been  frequently 
rebuked  in  the  severest  terms  in  the  Encyc, 
"Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846;  Alloc,  "Quibus, 
quantisque,"  Aug.  20,  1849;  Encyc ,"  Nescitis 
et  vobiscum,"  Dec.  8,  1849;  Alloc,  "Singulari 
quidem,"  Dec.  9,  1854;  Encyc,  "Quanto  con- 
ticianmr  raocrore,"  Aug.  10,  1863. 

V.  —  EBRORS  KE8PECTINO  THE  CHURCH  AND   HER 
RIGHTS. 

19.  The  church  is  not  a  true  and  perfect  en- 
tirely free  association;  she  does  not  rest  upon 
the  peculiar  and  perpetual  rights  conferred  upon 
her  by  her  divine  founder;  but  it  appertains  to 
the  civil  power  to  define  what  are  the  rights  and 
limits  within  which  the  church  may  exercise  au- 
tliority.— (Alloc,  "Singulari  quidem,"  Dec.  9, 
1854;  "Multisgravibus."Dccl7,  1860;  "Max- 
ima quidem,"  June,  186a ) 


20.  The  ecclesiastical  power  must  not  exercise 
its  authority  without  the  toleration  and  assent  of 
the  civil  government. — (Alloc,  "Meminit  unus- 
quisque,"  Sept.  30,  1851.) 

21.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  disputing 
dogmatically  that  the  religion  of  the  Catholic 
church  is  the  only  true  religion. — (Lit.  Apost, 
"Multiplices  inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

22.  The  obligation  which  binds  Catholic  mas- 
ters and  writers  does  not  apply  to  matters  pro- 
posed for  universal  belief  as  articles  of  faith  by 
the  infallible  judgment  of  the  church. — (Lei.  to 
Archbishop  Prising,  "Tuas  libenter,"  Dec  31, 
1863.) 

23.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  availing 
herself  of  force,  or  any  direct  or  indirect  tem- 
poral power. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Ad  apostolicas," 
August  22,  1851.) 

24.  The  Roman  pontiffs  and  oecumenical  coun- 
cils have  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  power,  have 
usurped  the  rights  of  princes,  ard  have  even 
committed  errors  in  defining  matter  relating  to 
dogma  and  morals. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

25.  In  addition  to  the  authority  inherent  in  the 
episcopate,  further  temporal  power  is  granted  to 
it  by  the  civil  pow«»r,  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
but  on  that  accou^  also  revocable  by  the  civil 
power  whenever  it  j, leases. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Ad 
Apostolicas,"  August  22,  1851.) 

26.  The  church  has  not  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate right  of  acquisition  and  possession. — 
("Nunquam,"  December  18,  1856;  Encyc,  "In- 
credibili,"  September  17,  1832.) 

27.  The  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  ought  to  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  charge  and  dominion  over  temporal 
affairs. — (Alloc,  "Maximum  quidem,"  June  9, 
1862.) 

28.  Bishops  have  not  the  right  of  promulgat- 
ing their  apostolical  letters  without  the  sanction 
of  the  government. — (Alloc,  "Nunquam  fore," 
December  15,  1856.) 

29.  Spiritual  graces  granted  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  must  be  considered  null  unless  they  have 
been  requested  by  the  civil  government. — (Id., 
ibid.) 

30.  The  immunity  of  the  church  and  of  eccle- 
siastical persons  derives  its  origin  from  civil  law. 
— (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices  inter,"  June  10, 
1.851.) 

31.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for  temporal 
lawsuits,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  of  the  clergy, 
should  be  abolished,  even  without  the  consent 
and  against  the  desire  of  the  Holy  See. — (Alloc, 
"Acerbissimum,"  September  27,  1852;  Id., 
"  Nunquam  fore,"  December  15,  1856.) 

32.  The  personal  immunity  exonerating  the 
clergy  from  military  law  may  be  abrogated  with- 
out violation  either  of  natural  right  or  of  equity. 
This  abrogation  is  called  for  by  civil  progress, 
especially  in  a  society  modelled  upon  principles 
of  liberal  government. — (Let.  to  Bishop  Montis- 
regal,  "Singularis  nobilisque,"  September  29, 
1864.) 

33.  It  does  not  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, by  any  right,  and  inherent  to  its  essence, 
to  direct  doctrine  in  matters  of  theology. — (Let. 
to  Archbishop  Prising,  "Tuas  libenter,  Dec.  21, 
1863.) 

34.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  compare  the 
sovereign  pontiff  to  a  free  sovereign  acting  in 
the  universal  church  is  a  doctrine  which  pre- 
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vallwl  In  the  mUldlc  ages.— (Lit.  Apost.,  Aug. 
22,  1851.) 

Ur).  Thore  is  no  ohstacle  to  the  sentence  of  a 
generiil  council,  or  the  act  of  all  the  nation  trans- 
ferrinjf  the;  pontifical  sovereign  from  the  bishop- 
ric and  city  of  Home  to  some  other  bishopric  in 
another  city.— (Id.,  ibid.) 

36.  The  definition  of  a  national  council  does 
not  admit  of  8ul)se(iuent  discussion,  and  the  civil 
power  can  require  that  matters  shall  remain  as 
they  are.— (Id.,  ibid.) 

37.  National  churches  can  be  established  with- 
out, and  separated  from,  the  Roman  pontiff. — 
(Alloc,  "Multis  pravibusque,"  Dec.  17,  1860; 
".Iani(luduni  ccrnimus."  March  18,  1861.) 

;1H.  Many  Hcmian  pontiffs  have  lent  themselves 
to  the  division  of  the  church  in  Eastern  and 
WL'stern  churches. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "  Ad  Apostoli- 
cas"  August  22,  1851.) 

Vr.— EIIROHS    OF    CIVIL    SOCIETY,     AS     MTICn     IN 

THEMSELVES   AS  CONSIDEKED   I.V  TIIEltt 

llELATIONS  TO  THE  CnUUCH. 

no.  The  state  of  a  republic,  as  being  the  origin 
and  source  of  all  rights,  imposes  itself  by  its 
rights,  which  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  limit. 
—(Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

40.  The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  is  op- 
posed to  the  laws  and  interests  of  society. — 
(Encvc,  "Qui  pluribus."  Nov.  9,  1846;  Alloc, 
"  Quihus  quanti-sque, "  April  20,  1849.) 

41.  The  civil  government,  even  when  exercised 
by  a  hcretii  sovereign,  possesses  an  indirect  and 
negative  power  over  religious  affairs. — (Lit. 
Apost.,  August  22,  1851.) 

42.  In  a  legal  conflict  between  the  two  powers, 
civil  law  ought  to  prevail. —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

43.  The  lay  jiower  has  the  authority  to  de- 
stroy, declare,  and  render  null  solemn  conven- 
tions or  concordats  relating  to  the  use  of  rights 
appertaining  to  ecclesiastical  immunity,  without 
the  consent  of  the  priesthood,  and  even  against 
its  will. — (Alloc,  "In  consistoriali, "  Nov.  1, 
1850;  "  Multis  gravibusque,"  Dec.  17,  1860.) 

44.  The  civil  authority  may  interfere  in  mat- 
ters regarding  religion,  morality,  and  spiritual 

f government,  whence  it  has  control  over  the 
nstructions  for  the  guidance  of  consciences 
Issued,  conformably  with  their  mission,  by  the 
pastors  of  the  church.  Further,  it  possesses  full 
power  in  the  matter  of  administering  the  divine 
sacraments  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  reception. — ("In  consistoriali,"  Nov.  1, 
1858;  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

45.  The  entire  direction  of  public  schools  in 
■which  the  youth  of  Christian  States  are  edu- 
cated, save  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Episcopal 
seminaries,  may  and  must  appertain  to  the  civil 
power,  and  belong  to  it  so  far  that  no  other  au- 
tliority  shall  be  recognized  as  having  any  right 
to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the 
arrangement  of  the  studies,  the  taking  of  de- 
grees, or  the  choice  and  approval  of  teachers. — 
(Alloc,  "In  consistoriali,"  Nov.  1,  1850;  "Qui- 
bus  luctuosissimis,"  Sept.  5,  1861.) 

46.  Further,  even  in  clerfcal  seminaries  the 
mode  of  study  must  be  submitted  to  the  civil 
authority.— (Alloc,  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec  15, 
1856.) 

47.  The  most  advantageous  conditions  of  civil 
society  require  that  popular  schools  open  with- 
out distincticm  to  all  children  of  the  people,  and 
public  establishments  destined  to  teach  young 


people  letters  and  good  discipline,  and  to  impart 
to  them  education,  should  be  freed  from  all 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  interference,  and 
should  be  fully  subjected  to  the  civil  and  political 
power  for  the  teaching  of  masters  and  opinions 
common  to  the  times. — (Letter  to  Archbishop  oi 
Friburg,  "Quum  none  sine,"  July  14,  1864.) 

48.  Tins  manner  of  instructing  youth,  •which 
consists  in  separating  it  from  the  Catholic  faith 
and  from  the  power  of  the  church,  and  in  teach- 
ing it  above  all  a  knowledge  of  natural  things 
and  the  objects  of  social  life,  may  be  perfectly 
approved  bj^  Catholics. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

49.  The  civil  power  is  entitled  to  prevent  min- 
isters of  religion  and  the  faithful  from  communi- 
cating freely  and  mutually  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff.—(Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

50.  T!ie  lay  authority  possesses  of  itself  tlie 
right  of  presenting  bishops,  and  may  require  of 
them  that  they  take  possession  of  their  diocese 
before  having  received  canonical  institution  and 
the  Apostolical  letter  of  the  Holy  See. —  (Alloc, 
"Nunquam  fore,"  Dec  15,  1856.) 

51.  Further,  the  lay  authority  has  the  right  of 
deposing  bishops  from  their  pastoral  functions, 
and  is  not  forced  to  obey  the  Roman  Pontiff  in 
matters  affecting  the  filling  of  sees  and  the  insti- 
tutioL  of  bishops. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851;  Alloc,  "  Acerbissimum.") 

52.  The  government  has  a  right  to  alter  a 
period  fixed  by  the  church  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  religious  duties  of  both  sexes,  and 
may  enjoin  upon  all  religious  establishments  to 
admit  nobody  to  take  solemn  vows  without  per- 
mission.— (Alloc.  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec.  15, 
1856.) 

53.  Laws  respecting  the  protection,  riglits,  and 
functions  of  religious  establishments  must  be 
abrogated;  further,  [the  civil  government  may 
lend  its  assistance  to  all  who  desire  to  quit  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  break  their  vows.  The  govern- 
ment may  also  deprive  religious  establishments 
of  the  right  of  patronage  to  collegiate  churches 
and  simple  benefices,  and  submit  their  goods  to 
civil  competence  and  administration. — (Alloc, 
"Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27,  1862;  "Probe  memi- 
neritis,"  Jan.  22,  1885;  and  "Quum  sxpe,"  July 
26,  1858.) 

54.  Kin^s  and  princes  are  not  only  free  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  but  are  superior 
to  the  church  even  in  litigious  questions  of  juris- 
diction.— (Lit.  Apost.,  " Multiplices  inter, "  June 
10,  1851.) 

55.  The  church  must  be  separated  from  the 
State  and  the  State  from  the  church. — (Alloc, 
"Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27,  1862.) 

\aL — ERRORS  m  NATURAL  AUD  CHRISTIAN 
MORALS. 

56.  Moral  laws  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
Divine  sanction,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that 
himian  laws  should  be  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  receive  their  sanction  from  God. — 
(Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

57.  Knowledge  of  philosophical  and  moral 
things  and  civil  laws  may  and  must  be  free  from 
Divine  and  ecclesiastical  authority. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

58.  No  other  forces  are  recognized  than  those 
which  reside  in  matter,  and  which,  contrary  to 
all  discipline  and  all  decency  of  morals,  are 
summed  up  in  the  accumulation  and  increase  of 
riches  by  every  possible  means  and  in  the  satis- 
faction of  every  pleasure. — (Id.,  ibid;  Alloc, 
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" Maxima  quidem ; "  Encyc,  "Quanto  conflcia- 
mur,"  August  10,  1863.) 

59.  Uight  consists  iu  material  fact.  All  human 
duties  are  vain  word.s,  and  all  human  facts  have 
the  force  of  right. — (Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1862.) 

60.  Authority  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  num- 
bers and  material  force. — (Id.,  ibid.j 

61.  The  happy  injustice  of  a  fact  inflicts  no 
injury  upon  the  sanctity  of  right. — (Alloc, 
"  Jamdudum  cernimus,"  March  18,  1861.) 

62.  The  principle  of  non-intervention  must  be 
proclaimed  and  observed. — (Alloc,  "Novos  et 
ante,"  Sept.  27,  1860.) 

63.  It  is  allowable  to  withdraw  from  ol)edience 
to  legitimate  princes  and  to  rise  in  insurrection 
against  them. — (Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov. 
9,  1846;  Alloc,  "Qu^sque  vestrum,"  Oct.  4, 
1847;  Encyc,  "Noscitis  et  nobiscum,"  Dec.  8, 
1849;  Lit.  Apost.,  "Cum  Catholica,"  March  25, 
1860.) 

64.  The  violation  of  a  solemn  oath,  even  every 
guilty  and  shameful  action  repugnant  to  the 
eternal  law,  is  not  only  imdescrving  rebuke,  but 
is  even  allowable  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  when  done  for  the  love  of  country. — 
(Alloc,  "Quibus  quantisque,"  April  20,  1849.) 

VIII.  —  ERRORS  AS  TO  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE. 

65.  It  is  not  admissable,  rationally,  that  Christ 
has  raised  marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacra- 
ment.—(Lit.  Apost.,  August  22,  1852.) 

66.  The  sacrament  of  marriage  is  only  an  ad- 
junct of  the  contract,  from  which  it  is  separable, 
and  the  sacrament  il  self  only  consists  in  the  nup- 
tial benediction. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

67.  By  the  law  of  nature  the  marriage  tie  is 
not  indissoluble,  and  in  many  cases  divorce,  prop- 
erly so  called,  may  be  pronounced  by  the  civil 
authority. — (Id.,  ibid. ;  Alloc,  "Acerbissimum," 
Sept.  27,  1852.) 

68.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  pronounc- 
ing upon  the  impediments  to  marriage.  This 
belongs  to  civil  society,  which  can  remove  the 
existing  hindrances. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

69.  It  is  only  more  recently  that  the  church 
has  begun  to  pronounce  upon  invalidating  ob- 
stacles, availing  herself,  not  of  her  own  right, 
but  of  a  right  borrowed  from  the  civil  power. — 
(Lit.  Apost.,  August  22,  1851.) 

70.  The  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
invoke  anathema  against  those  who  deny  the 
church  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  invalidat- 
ing obstacles,  are  not  dogmatic,  and  must  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  borrowed  power. 
—  (Lit.  Apost,  ibid.) 

71.  The  form  of  the  said  council,  under  the 
pcHalty  of  nullity,  does  not  bind  in  cases  where 
the  civil  law  has  appointed  another  form,  and 
desires  that  this  new  form  is  to  be  used  in  mar- 
riage.—  (Id.,  ibid.) 

72.  Boniface  VIII.  is  the  first  who  declared 
that  the  vow  of  chastity  pronounced  at  ordina- 
tion annuls  nuptials. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

73.  A  civil  contract  may  very  well,  among 
Christians,  take  the  place  of  true  marriage,  and 
it  is  false,  either  that  the  marriage  contract  be- 
tween Christians  must  always  be  a  sacrament,  or 
that  the  contract  is  null  if  tHe  sacrament  does  not 
exist. —  (Id.,  ibid.;  Let.  to  King  of  Sardinia, 
Sept.  9,  1852;  Allocs.,  "Acerbissimum,"  Sept. 
27,  1853;  "  Multis  gravibuaque, "  Dec  17,  1860.) 


74.  Matrimonial  or  nuptial  causes  belong  by 
their  nature  to  civil  jurisdiction. — (Lit.  Apost., 
August  22, 1851;  Alloc,  "  Acerbissimum, "  Sept. 
27.  1852.) 

N.  B. — Two  other  errors  are  still  current  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  priests  and  the 
preference  due  to  the  state  of  marriage  over  that 
of  virginity.  These  have  been  refuted  —  the 
first  in  Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846; 
the  secor.d  m  Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices  inter," 
June  10,  1851. 

IX.  —  ERRORS   REGARDING   THE  CIVIL   POWER    OF 
THE   SOVEREIGN   PONTIFF. 

75.  The  children  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic 
Church  are  not  agreed  upon  the  compatibilitj'-  of 
the  temporal  witli  the  spiritual  power. — (Lit. 
Apost.,  August  22,  1852.) 

76.  The  cessation  of  the  temporal  power,  upon 
which  the  Apostolic  See  is  based,  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  church. — 
(Alloc,  "Quibus quantisque,"  April  20,  1849.) 

N.  B. — Besides  tliese  errors  explicitly  pointed 
out,  still  more,  and  those  numerous,  are  rebuked 
by  the  certain  doctrine  which  all  Catholics  are 
bound  to  respect  touching  the  civil  government 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontlll.  These  doctrines  are 
abundantly  explained  in  Allocs.,  "Quantis 
quantumque,"  April  20,  1859,  and  "Si  semper 
antea,"  May  20,  1850;  Lit.  Apost.,  "Quum 
Catholica  Ecclesia,"  March  26,  1860;  Allocs., 
"Novos,"  Sept.  28,  1860;  "Jamdudum,"  March 
18,  1861;  and  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862. 

X.  —  ERRORS  REFERRING  TO  MODERN   LIBER- 
ALISM. 

77.  In  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as 
the'  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  modes  of  worship. — (Alloc,  "Nemo 
vestrum,"  July  26,  1855.) 

78.  Whence  it  has  been  wisely  provided  by 
law,  in  some  countries  called  Catholic,  that  emi- 
grants shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
worship. — (Alloc,  "Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27, 
1852.) 

79  But  it  is  false  that  the  civil  liberty  of  every 
mode  of  worship  and  the  full  power  given  to  all 
of  overtly  and  publicly  displaying  their  opinions 
and  their  thoughts  conduce  more  easily  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  and  minds  of  the  people  and  to 
the  propagation  of  the  evil  of  indifference. — 
(Alloc,  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec  15,  1856.) 

80.  The  Roman  pontiff  can  and  ought  to 
reconcile  himself  to  and  agree  with  progress, 
liberalism,  and  •modern  civilization. — (Alloc, 
"Jamdudum  cernimus,"  March  18,  1861.) 

A,  D.  1869-1870.— The  CEcumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican. — Adoption  and  Promulgation 
of  the  Dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. — "More 
thai>  300  years  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Pope  Pius  IX. ,  .  .  .  resolved  to  convoke 
a  new  ecumenical  Council.  ...  He  first  inti- 
mated his  intention,  June  26,  1867,  in  an  Allocu- 
tion to  500  Bishops  who  were  assembled  at  the 
18th  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  call  was  issued  by  an  Encycli- 
cal, commencing  '  iEterni  Patris  Unigenitus  Fil- 
ius,'  in  the  23ru  year  of  his  Pontificate,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29,  1868.  It 
created  at  once  a  universal  commotion  iu  the 
Christian  world,  and  called  forth  a  multitude  of 
books  and  pamphldta  even  before  the  Council 
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convpncd.  ...  It  was  even  hoped  that  the 
Couiuil  mij,'lit  become  a  general  feast  of  recon- 
«-ilial ion  (tf  divided  Christendom;  and  hence  tlie 
Orceli  Rcliisni'itics.  and  llie  Protestant  heretics 
and  f)tlier  non-Catliolics.  were  invited  by  two 
Bpeciiil  letters  of  tlu;  I'ope  (Sept.  8,  and  Sent.  13, 
18fi(s)  to  return  on  tliis  auspicious  occiusion  to 
'the  onlv  sheepfold  of  Clirist.'.  .  .  But  the 
Eastern  /'atriarclis  spurned  tlic  invitation.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Protestant  conununions  either  ignored  or  re- 
spcctftdiv  declined  it.  Thus  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, like  that  of  Trent,  turned  out  to  be  simply  a 
general  lioman  Council,  and  apparently  ])Ut  the 
pn/spcct  of  a  reunion  of  Christendom  farther  off 
than  ever  Ix-forc.  While  these  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  Pius  IX.,  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, the  chief  object  of  the  Council  was  at- 
tained in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
minority  of  liberal  Catholics.  Tliis  object  .  .  . 
was  nothing  less  than  the  proclamation  of  the 
personal  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as  a  binding 
article  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  faith  for  all  time 
to  come.  Herein  lies  the  whole  imjiortance  of 
the  Council;  all  the  rest  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  could  never  have  justified  its  convo- 
cation. After  extensive  and  careful  prepara- 
tions, the  first  (and  perhaps  the  last)  Vatican 
Council  was  solemnly  opened  amid  the  sound  of 
innumerable  bells  and  the  cannon  ci  rit.  Angelo, 
but  under  frowning  skies  and  a  pouring  rain,  on 
the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Alary,  Dec.  8,  1869,  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican.  It  reached  its  height  at  tlie  fourth 
public  session,  ,luly  18,  1870,  when  the  decree  of 
Papal  Infallibility  was  proclaimed.  After  this 
it  dragged  on  a  sickly  existence  till  October  20, 
1870,  when  it  was  adjourned  till  Nov.  11,  1870, 
but  indefinitely  postponed  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary diange  m  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  For  on  the  second  of  September  the 
French  Empire,  which  liad  been  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  collapsed 
with  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  old 
Huguenot  stronghold  of  Sedan,  to  the  Protestant 
King  William  of  Prussia,  and  on  the  30th  of 
September  the  Italian  troops,  in  the  name  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  took  possession  of  Rome, 
as  the  future  capital  of  United  Italy.  Whether 
the  Council  will  ever  be  convened  again  to  com- 
plete its  vast  labors,  like  the  twice  interrupted 
Council  of  Trent,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in 
proelaiming  the  personal  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  it  made  all  future  oecumenical  Councils 
unnecessary  for  the  definition  of  dogmas  and  tlie 
regulation  of  discipline.  .  .  .  ,The  acts  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  irrevoca- 
ble. The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  of 
its  eighteen  predecessors.  .  .  .  The  whole  num- 
ber of  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  an  oecumenical 
Council,  is  1,037.  Of  these  there  were  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  Council  719,  viz.,  49  Car- 
di^nals,  9  Patriarchs,  4  Primates,  121  Archbishops, 
479  Bishops,  57  Abliots  and  Generals  of  monastic 
orders.  This  number  afterwards  increased  to 
784,  viz.,  49  Cardinals,  10  I'atriarehs.  4  Primates, 
105  diocesan  Archbishops,   22  Archbishops  in 

Sartibus  infidelium,  424  diocesan  Bishops,  98 
ishops  in  partibus,  and  52  Abbots,  and  Gen- 
erals of  monastic  orders.  Distributed  according 
to  continents,  541  of  these  belonged  to  Europe, 
83  to  Asia,  14  to  Africa,  113  to  America,  13  to 
Oceauica.    At  the  proclamation  of  the  decree  of 


Papal  Infallibility,  July  18,  1870,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  535,  aiuf  afterwards  it  dwindled 
down  to  200  or  180.  Among  the  many  nations 
represented,  the  Italians  had  a  vast  majority  of 
276,  of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal 
States  alone.  France  with  a  much  larger  Cath- 
olic population,  had  only  84,  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary 48,  Spain  41,  Great  Britain  35,  Germany  19, 
the  United  Stntes  48,  Mexico  10,  Switzerland  8, 
Belgium  6,  Holland  4,  Portugal  2,  Russia  1. 
The  disproportion  between  the  representatives 
of  the  diilerent  nations  and  tlic  number  of  their 
constituents  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Papal  influence." — P.  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Vatican 
Council  (app.  to  Oladxtone'a '  Vatican  Decrees'  Am. 
ed.). — The  vote  taken  in  the  Council  on  the 
nflirmation  of  the  dogma  "showed  400  'placet,' 
88  '  non  placet,'  and  60  'placet  juxta  modum.' 
Fifty  bishops  absented  themselves  from  the  con- 
gregation, preferring  that  mode  of  intimating 
their  dissent.  .  .  .  After  the  votes  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  proposed  that  the  dissentients 
should  leave  Rome  in  a  body,  so  as  not  to  be 
l)resent  at  the  public  services  of  the  18th,  when 
the  dogma  was  formally  to  be  promulgated. 
Cardinal  Rausclicr,  on  the  other  hand,  advised 
that  they  should  all  attend,  and  have  the  courage 
to  vote  '  non  placet '  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
This  bold  counsel,  however,  was  rejected.  ,  .  . 
The  recalcitrant  bishops  stayed  away  to  the 
number  of  110.  The  Pope's  partisans  mustered 
533.  When  the  dogmatic  constitution  'De  Ec- 
clesia  Christ! '  was  put  in  its  entirety  to  the  vote, 
two  prelates  alone  exclaimed  'non  placet.' 
These  were  Riccio,  Bishop  of  Casazzo,  and  Fitz- 

ferald.  Bishop  of  Peticola,  or  Little  Rock,  in  the 
Jnited  States.  A  violent  thunderstorm  burst 
over  St.  Peter's  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  and  lasted  till  the  close.  1  he  Pope 
proclaimed  himself  infallible  amidst  its  tumult. 
.  .  .  The  Bishops  iu  opposition,  ufter  renewing 
their  negative  vote  in  writing,  quitted  Rome 
almost  to  a  man.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  German 
bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  opposition 
thought  that  at  this  juncture  it  behoved  them, 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  Dogma  once  declared,  to  give  way  at  the 
end  of  August.  They  assembled  again  at  Fulda, 
and  pronounced  the  acceptance  of  the  decree. 
.  .  .  Seventeen  names  were  appended  to  the 
declaration.  Among  them  was  not  that  of 
Hefele  [Bishop  of  Rottei  burg]  who,  it  was  soon 
made  known,  was  determined  under  no  circum- 
stances to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Council. 
His  chapter  and  the  theological  faculty  of  Tub- 
ingen, declared  that  they  would  unanimously 
support  him.  A  meeting  of  the  Catholic  pro- 
fessors of  theology,  held  at  Nuremberg,  also 
agreed  upon  a  decided  protest  against  the  abso- 
lute power  and  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
The  German  opposition,  evidently,  was  far  from 
being  quelled.  And  the  Austrian  opposition,  led 
by  Schwarzenberg,  Rjiuscher  and  Strossmayer, 
remained  unbroken.  By  the  end  of  August  the 
members  of  the  Council  remaining  at  Rome  were 
reduced  to  80.  They  continued,  however,  to  sit 
on  through  that  month  and  the  month  ot  Sep- 
tember, discussing  various  '  Schemes '  relative  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church." — Annual 
lieyister,  1870,  pt.  \,  foreign  hiftt.,  ch.  5. —  But  on 
the  20th  of  October,  after  the  Italian  troops  had 
tcken  possession  of  Rome,  the  Pope,  by  a  Bull, 
suspended  the  sittings  of  the  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
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cll.     Most  of  the  German  bishops  who  had  op- 

{)08ed  the  dogma  of  infallibility  surrendered  to 
t  in  the  end;  but  Dr.  DOllinger,  the  Bavarian 
theologian,  held  his  ground.  "lie  had  now  be- 
come the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  those  who, 
within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church,  wete 
disaffected  towards  the  Holy  See ;  but  he  was  to 
pay  for  this  position  of  eminence.  The  Old 
Catholic  movement  soon  drew  upon  itself  the 
hostility  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  On  the 
19th  of  Aiiril  1871  Dr.  DOllinger  was  formally 
excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich, 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  retract  his  opposition 
to  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  .  .  .  A  paper  war  of 

frcat  magnitude  followed  the  e.vcommuni;;ation. 
lost  of  the  doctor's  colleagues  in  his  owr  divin- 
ity school,  together  with  not  a  few  camjis.  of  his 
cathedral,  a  vast  number  of  the  Bav  .iiaa  lower 
clergy,  and  nearly  all  the  laity,  tesiifl(d  their 
agreement  with  him.  The  young  Kinij  of  Ba- 
varia, moreover,  lent  the  support  of  hi^s  personal 
sympathies  to  Dr.  DiiUinger's  movement.  ...  A 
Congress  of  Old  Catholics  was  held  at  Munich 
in  September,  when  an  Anti-Infallibility  League 
was  formed;  and  the  cause  soon  afterwards  ex- 
perienced a  triumph  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Diil- 
linger  to  the  Ilectorship  of  the  University  of 
Munich  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four  votes  against 
six.  At  Cologne  in  the  following  year  an  Old 
Catholic  Congress  assembled,  and  delegates  at- 
tended from  various  foreign  States.  .  .  .  Dr. 
DOllinger  .  .  .  was  always  glad  to  give  the  Old 
Catholic  body  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  he 
presided  over  the  Congress,  mainly  of  Old  Cath- 
olics, which  was  held  at  Bonn  in  1874  to  promote 
the  reunion  of  Christendom ;  but  we  believe  he 
never  formally  joined  the  Communion,  and,  at 
the  outset,  at  any  rate,  he  strongly  opposed  its 
constitution  as  a  distinct  Church.  From  the  day 
of  his  excommunication  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich  he  abstained  from  performing  any  eccle- 
siastical function.  He  always  continued  a  strict 
observer  of  the  disciplinary  rules  and  command- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  The 
Old  Catholic  movement  did  not  generally  make 
that  headway  upon  the  Continent  which  its 
sanguine  promoters  had  hoped  speedily  to  wit- 
ness, though  it  was  helped  in  Germany  by  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  for  transferring  ecclesiastical 
property  to  a  committee  of  the  ratepayers  and 
communicants  in  each  parish  of  the  empire. 
When  the  third  synod  of  the  Old  Catholics  was 
held  at  Bonn  in  June  1876  it  was  stated  by  Dr. 
von  Schulte  that  there  were  then  35  communities 
in  Prussia,  44  in  Baden,  5  in  Hesse,  2  in  Birken- 
feld,  31  in  Bavaria,  and  1  in  Wilrtemberg.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  body 
of  Old  Catholics  was— in  Prussia,  17,203;  Ba- 
varia, 10,110;  Hesse,  1,042;  Oldenburg,  249; 
and  AVartemberg,  223.  The  number  of  Old 
Catholic  priests  in  Germany  was  sixty.  Subse- 
quently some  advance  was  recorded  over  these 
numbers." — Eminent  Persons:  Biographies  re- 
jirinted from  the  Times,  v.  4,  pp.  213-216. 

Also  in:  Quirinus  (Dr.  J.  I.  von  DOllinger), 
Letters  from  Itome  on  the  Council. — Janus  (the 
same),  The  Pope  and  the  Council. — J.  I.  von 
DOllinger,  Declarations  and  Letters  on  tJie  Vati- 
can Decrees. — H.  E.  Manning,  Tlie  Vatican  Coun- 
cil.— Pomponio  Leto  (Marchese  F.  Vitelleschi), 
The  Vatican  Council. — E.  de  Pressense,  Rome  and 
Italy  at  the  opening  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council. — 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  The  Vatican  Decrees. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  "Pastor  ajternus"  in  which  tho 
Dogma  of  Infallibility  was  subsequently  promul- 
gated by  the  Pope : 

"Pius  BisJuyp,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  Ood, 
with  the  approval  of  t/ie  Sacred  Council,  for  an 
ererlastinff  remembrance.  The  eternal  Pastor  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls,  in  order  to  continue  for  all 
time  the  life-giving  work  of  His  Redemption, 
determined  to  build  up  the  Holy  Church,  where- 
in, as  in  the  House  of  the  living  God,  all  faithful 
men  might  be  united  in  the  bond  of  one  faith  and 
one  charity.  Wherefore,  before  he  entered  into 
His  glory.  He  prayed  unto  the  Father,  not  for 
the  Apostles  only,  but  for  those  also  who  through 
their  preaching  should  come  to  believe  in  Him, 
that  all  might  be  one  even  as  He  the  Son  and  the 
Father  are  one.  As  then  the  Apostles  whom  Ho 
had  chosen  to  Himself  from  the  world  were  sent 
by  Him,  not  otherwise  than  He  Himself  had  been 
sent  by  the  Father ;  so  did  He  will  that  there 
should  ever  be  pastors  and  teachers  in  Ills  Church 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  in  order  that  tho 
Episcopate  also  might  be  one  and  undivided,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  closely  united  priesthood  the 
body  of  the  faithful  might  be  kept  secure  in  tho 
oneness  of  faith  and  communion.  He  set  Blessed 
Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  fixed  in 
him  the  abiding  principle  of  this  twofold  unity, 
and  its  visible  foundation,  in  the  strength  of 
which  the  everlasting  temple  should  arise,  and 
the  Church  in  the  firmness  of  that  faith  should 
lift  her  majestic  front  to  Heaven.  And  seeing 
that  the  gates  of  hell  with  daily  increase  of 
hatred  are  gathering  their  strength  on  every  side 
to  upheave  the  foundation  laid  by  God's  own 
hand,  and  so,  if  that  might  be,  to  overthrow  thf? 
Church;  We,  therefore,  for  the  preservation, 
safe-keeping,  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  flock, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sacred  Council,  do  judge 
it  to  be  necessary  to  propose  to  the  belief  and 
acceptance  of  all  the  faithful,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  and  constant  faith  of  the  universal 
Church,  the  doctrine  touching  the  institution, 
perpetuity,  and  nature  of  the  sacred  Apostolic 
Primacy,  in  which  is  found  the  strength  and 
sureness  of  the  entire  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  inhibit  and  condemn  the  contrary  errors, 
so  hurtful  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

CuAPTEK  I.  Of  Ifie  institution  of  the  apostolic 
prinuicy  in  Blessed  Peter.  We,  therefore,  teach 
and  declare  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospel,  the  primacy  of  Jurisdiction  was  im- 
mediately and  directly  promised  to  Blessed  Peter 
the  Apostle,  and  on  him  conferred  by  Christ  the 
Lord.  For  it  had  been  said  before  to  Simon: 
Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  and  afterwards  on 
occasion  of  the  confession  made  by  him:  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Hving  God,  it  was 
to  Simon  alone  that  the  Lord  addressed  the 
words:  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  be- 
cause flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee, 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  And  I  say  to 
thee  that  thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  what- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be 
bound  also  in  heaven,  and  whatsover  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven. 
And  it  was  upon  Simon  alone  that  Jesus  after 
His  resurrection  bestowed  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chief  Pastor  and  Ruler  over  all  His  fold  in  the 
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wonls:  Feed  my  lambs:  f('c<l  my  sheep.  At 
open  variiiiico  witli  tills  cU'ur  doctrine  of  Holy 
Hcripture  as  It  has  Iwen  ever  uiKlerstcKxl  by  the 
Cutholic  (Jlnirch  are  the  perverse  opinions  of 
those  who.  while  they  distort  the  form  of  govern- 
ment esUiblished  by  Christ  the  Lord  In  His 
Church,  deny  that  Peter  in  his  single  person, 
preferably  to  all  the  other  Apostles,  whether 
taken  Hcpanitely  or  together,  was  endowed  by 
Christ  with  a  triie  and  proper  primacy  of  juris- 
diction; or  of  those  who  assert  that  the  same 
primacy  was  not  bestowed  immetliately  and 
directly  upon  Hlcssed  Peter  himself,  but  upon 
the  Church,  and  through  the  ('hurch  on  Peter  as 
her  Minister.  If  anyone,  therefore,  shall  say  that 
lllessed  Peter  the  Apostle  was  not  appointed  the 
Prince  of  all  the  Apostles  and  the  visil)le  Head  of 
the  whole  Church  Alilitant;  or  that  the  same 
directly  and  immediately  received  from  the  same 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  Primacy  of  lionouronly, 
and  not  of  true  and  proper  jurisdiction;  let  him 
be  anathema. 

CnArTi;u  I L  On  the  jx  rpctuntionof  the  prim- 
ary of  IMcr  in  the  Roman  Pontiff».  That  which 
the  Prince  of  Shepherds  and  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  Je.sus  Christ  our  Lord,  established  in 
the  person  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  Peter  to  secure 
the  perpetual  welfare  and  lasting  good  of  the 
Church,  must,  by  the  same  institution,  neces- 
sarily remain  unceasingly  in  the  Church ;  which, 
being  founded  upon  the  Rock,  will  stand  firm  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  For  none  can  doubt,  and 
it  is  known  to  all  ages,  that  the  holy  and  Blessed 
Peter,  the  Prince  and  Chief  of  the  Apostles,  the 
pillar  of  the  faith  and  foundation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
from  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and 
Itedeemer  of  the  race  of  man,  continues  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  ever  continues,  in  his  succes- 
sors the  Bishops  of  the  Holy  See  of  Rome,  which 
was  fotmded  by  Him,  au(f  consecrated  by  His 
blo(xl,  to  live  and  preside  and  judge.  Whence, 
whosoever  succeeds  to  Peter  in  this  See,  does  by 
the  institution  of  Christ  Himself  obtain  the  Pri- 
macy of  Peter  over  the  whole  Church.  The  dispo- 
sition made  by  Incarnate  Truth  therefore  re- 
mains, and  Bles.sed  Peter,  abiding  through  the 
strength.of  the  Rock  in  the  power  that  he  re- 
ceived, has  not  abandoned  the  direction  of  the 
Church.  Wlierefore  it  has  at  all  times  been 
necessary  that  every  particular  Church — that  is 
to  say,  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  — 
should  agree  with  the  Roman  Church,  on  account 
of  the  greater  authority  of  the  princedom  which 
this  has  received ;  that  all  being  associated  in  the 
unity  of  that  See  whence  the  nghts  of  commun- 
ion spread  to  all,  as  members  iirthe  unity  of  the 
Head,  might  combine  to  form  one  connected 
body.  If,  then,  any  should  deny  that  it  is  by 
the  institution  of  Christ  the  Lord,  or  by  divine 
right,  that  Blessed  Peter  should  have  a  perpetual 
line  of  successors  in  the  Primacy  over  the  Uni- 
versal Cliurch.  or  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the 
successor  of  Blessed  Peter  in  this  Primacy;  let 
him  be  anatliema. 

CiuPTEU  HI.  On  the  force  and  cliaracter  of 
the  Primnqi  of  tlic  Roman  Pontiff.  Wherefore, 
resting  on  plain  testimonies  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, and  in  agreement  with  both  the  plain  and 
express  decrees  of  our  predecessors,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  and  of  the  General  Councils,  We  renew 
the  definition  of  the  CEcumenical  Council  of 
Florence,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  faithful  of 


Christ  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff  possesses  the  Primacy 
over  the  whole  world,  an(l  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff is  the  successor  of  Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  and  is  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
Head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  Father  and 
teacher  of  all  Christians;  and  that  full  power 
was  given  to  him  in  Blessed  Peter  to  rule,  feed, 
and  govern  the  Universal  Church  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord :  as  is  also  contained  in  the  acts  of  the 
General  Councils  and  In  the  Sacred  Canons. 
Further  we  teach  and  declare  that  by  the  ap- 
I)oiiitment  of  our  Lord  the  Roman  Church  pos- 
sesses the  chief  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all 
otlier  Churches,  and  that  this  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion possessed  by  the  Roman  PontijOt  being  truly 
episcopal  is  immediate;  which  all,  both  pastors 
and  faithful,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
are  bound,  by  their  duty  of  hierarchical  submis- 
sion and  true  obedience,  to  obey,  not  merely  in 
matters  which  belong  to  faith  and  morals,  but 
also  in  those  that  appertain  to  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  one  flock 
imder  one  supreme  i)astor  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  unity  both  of  communion  and  of  profes- 
sion of  the  same  faith  with  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  Catholic  truth,  from 
which  no  one  can  deviate  without  loss  of  faith 
and  of  salvation.  But  so  far  is  this  power  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  from  being  any  prejudice  to  the 
ordinary  power  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  by 
which  the  Bishops  who  hove  been  set  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  succeed  and  hold  the  place  of  the 
Apostles  feed  and  govern,  each  his  own  flock,  as 
true  Pastors,  that  this  episcopal  authority  is 
really  asserted,  strengthened,  and  protected  by 
the  supreme  and  universal  Pastor ;  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great:  My 
honour  is  the  honour  of  the  whole  Church.  My 
honour  is  the  firm  strength  of  my  Brethren.  I 
am  then  truly  honoured,  when  due  honour  is  not 
denied  to  each  of  their  number.  Further,  from 
til's  supreme  power  possessed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  of  governing  the  Universal  Church,  it 
follows  that  he  has  the  right  of  free  communica- 
tion with  the  Pastors  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
with  their  flocks,  that  these  may  be  taught  and 
directed  by  him  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Where- 
fore we  condemn  and  reject  the  opinions  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  communication  between  this 
supreme  Head  and  the  Pastors  and  their  flocks 
can  lawfully  be  impeded;  or  who  represent  this 
communication  as  subject  to  the  will  of  the  secu- 
lar power,  so  as  to  maintain  that  whatever  is 
done  by  the  Apostolic  See,  or  by  its  authority, 
cannot  have  force  or  value,  unless  it  be  contirined 
by  the  assent  of  the  secular  power.  And  since 
by  the  divine  right  of  Apostolic  primacy,  the 
Roman  Pontiff  is  placed  over  the  Universal 
Church,  we  further  teach  and  declare  that  he  is 
the  supreme  judge  of  the  faithful,  and  that  in  all 
causes,  the  decision  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Church,  recourse  may  be  had  to  his  tribunal : 
and  that  none  may  meddle  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  the  authority  of  which  is 
greater  than  all  other,  nor  can  any  lawfully  de- 
part from  its  judgment.  Wherefore  they  depart 
from  the  right  course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful 
to  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs and  an  CEcumenical  Council,  as  to  an  author- 
ity higher  than  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  If 
then  any  shall  say  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  has 
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the  offlcc  merely  of  Inspection  or  (Hrcctlon,  niul 
not  full  ivnd  supremo  j)ower  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Universal  Church,  not  alono  in  things  which 
belong  to  faith  ami  morals,  but  in  those  which 
relate  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Church  spread  throughout  the  world ;  or  who 
assert  that  he  possesses  merely  the  principal  part, 
and  not  all  the  fulness  of  this  supreme  power;  or 
that  this  power  which  lie  enjoys  is  not  ordinary 
and  immediate,  both  over  each  and  all  the 
Churches  and  over  each  and  all  the  Pastors  and 
the  faitliful ;  let  him  bo  anathema. 

CiiAi'TEU  IV.  Concerning  the  infallible  teach- 
ing of  Vie  Roman  Pontiff.  Moreover  that  the 
supreme  power  of  teaching  Is  also  included  in  tlie 
Apostolic  Primacy,  which  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as 
successor  of  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  enjoys 
over  the  whole  Church,  this  Holy  See  has  always 
held,  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  Church  at- 
tests, and  (Ecumenical  Councils  themselves  have 
declare(l,  especially  those  in  which  tlie  East  with 
the  West  met  in  the  union  of  faith  and  charity. 
For  tile  Fathers  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
])redecessor8,  gave  forth  this  solemn  profession : 
The  flr.st  condition  of  salvation  is  to  keep  the  rule 
of  the  true  faith.  And  because  the  sentence  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  passed  by,  who 
said :  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  llock  I  will 
build  my  Church,  these  things  which  have  been 
SJiid  are  approved  by  events,  because  in  the 
Apostolic  See  the  Catholic  Religion  and  lier  holy 
solemn  doctrine  has  always  been  kept  immacu- 
late. Desiring,  therefore,  not  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  separated  from  the  faith  and  doctrine  of 
that  See,  we  hope  that  we  may  deserve  to  bo  in 
tiie  one  communion,  wlilcli  the  Apostolic  See 
preaches,  in  which  is  the  entire  and  true  solidity 
of  the  Christian  religion.  And,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  the 
Greeks  professed  that  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
enjoy  supreme  and  full  Primacy  and  preeminence 
over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  which  it  truly 
and  humbly  acknowledges  that  it  has  received 
with  the  plenitude  of  power  from  our  Lord  Him- 
self in  the  person  of  blessed  Peter,  Prince  or 
Head  of  the  Apostles,  whose  successor  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is;  and  as  the  Apostolic  See  is  bound 
before  all  others  to  defend  the  truth  of  faith,  so 
also  if  any  questions  regarding  faith  shall  arise, 
they  must  be  defined  by  its  judgment.  Finally, 
the  Council  of  Florence  defined :  That  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  tlie  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  Head 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  Father  and  Teacher 
of  all  Christians;  and  that  to  him  in  blessed 
Peter  was  delivered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing 
the  wliole  Church.  To  satisfy  this  pastoral  duty 
our  predecessors  ever  made  unw^earied  efforts 
that  the  salutary  doctrine  of  Christ  might  be  prop- 
agated among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
with  equal  care  watched  that  it  might  be  pre- 
served sincere  and  pure  where  it  had  been  re- 
ceived. Therefore  the  Bishops  of  tlie  whole 
world,  now  singly,  now  assembled  in  synod,  fol- 
lowing the  long-established  custom  of  Churches, 
and  the  form  of  the  ancient  rule,  sent  word  to 
this  Apostolic  See  of  those  dangers  which  sprang 
up  in  matters  of  faitli,  that  there  especially  the 
losses  of  faith  might  be  repaired  where  faith  can- 
not feel  any  defect.  And  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
according  to  tlie  exigencies  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  assembling  (Ecumenical 


Councils,  or  asking  for  the  min<i  of  the  Church 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  HometinicH  by 
particular  Synods,  sometimes  using  other  helps 
which  Divine  Providence  supplied,  defined  a.s  to 
be  held  those  things  which  with  the  help  of  God 
they  had  recognised  as  conformable  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  Apostolic  Traditions.  For 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  promised  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  tliat  under  His  revelation 
they  might  make  known  new  doctrine,  but 
that  under  His  assistance  they  might  scrupu- 
lously keep  and  faitlifully  expound  the  reve- 
lation or  deposit  of  faith  delivered  through 
the  Apostles.  And,  indt'cd,  all  the  vcncrablo 
Fathers  have  embraced,  and  the  lioly  orthodox 
Doctors  have  venerated  and  followed,  tlieir  Apos- 
tolic doctrine ;  knowing  most  fully  that  this  See 
of  holy  Peter  remains  ever  free  from  all  blemish 
of  error,  according  to  the  divine  jiromisc  of  the 
Lord  our  Saviour  made  to  the  Prince  of  His  dis- 
ciples: I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not,  and  tliou,  at  length  converted,  confirm  thy 
brethren.  This  gift,  then,  of  truth  and  never- 
failing  faith  was  conferred  by  Heaven  upon 
Peter  and  his  successors  in  this  Chair,  that  they 
might  perform  their  high  office  for  the  salvation 
of  all ;  that  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  kept  away 
by  them  from  the  poisonous  food  of  error,  might 
be  nourished  with  the  pasture  of  heavenly  doc- 
trine; that  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed 
the  whole  Church  might  be  kept  one,  and,  rest- 
ing on  its  foundation,  might  stand  firm  against 
the  gates  of  hell.  But  since  in  this  very  age,  in 
which  the  salutary  efllcjicy  of  the  Apostolic  olHce 
is  even  most  of  all  required,  not  a  few  are  found 
who  take  away  from  its  authority.  We  judge  it 
altogether  necessary  solemnly  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogative which  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
vouchsafed  to  join  witn  the  supreme  pastoral 
office.  Therefore  We,  faitlifully  adhering  to  the 
tradition  received  from  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Christian  faith,  for  tlie  glory  of  God  our  Saviour, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, and 
the  salvation  of  Christian  people,  witli  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Sacred  Council,  teach  and  define 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed :  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that 
is,  when  in  discliarge  of  tlie  office  of  Pastor  and 
Doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
Apostolic  authority  he  defines  a  doctrine  regard- 
ing faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal 
Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  blessecl  Peter,  enjoys  that  infallibility  with 
wliich  the  divine  Redeemer  wished  tliat  His 
Church  be  provided  for  defining  doctrine  regard- 
ing faith  or  morals;  and  that  therefore  such  defi- 
nitions of  the  Roman  Pontiff  arc  irreformable  of 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  But  if  anyone — which  may  God  avert 
—  presume  to  contradict  this  Our  definition ;  let 
him  be  anathema." 

A.  D.  1870. — End  of  the  Temporal  Sover- 
eignty,— Rome  made  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy. — The  Law  of  the  Papal  Guaran- 
tees. —  The  events  which  extinguished  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  made 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  will 
be  found  narrated  under  Italy:  A.  D.  1870. 
"  The  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome,  and 
its  union  to  Italy  .  .  .  was  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  The  French  Government  of  National 
Defence,  which  had  succeeded  to  power  after  the 
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fall  of  the  Second  Emplro,  exprcssod  through  >I. 
JuicH  Fiivre,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AlTuira,  its 
desire  timt  tlie  Italians  should  do  what  they 
liked,  and  avowed  its  sympathy  with  them.  .  .  . 
The  AustroIIunKarian  Cabinet  was  asked  by  the 
Papal  Court  to  protest  against  the  occupation  of 
llome.  To  this  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Oovern- 
inent  gn ■<•  >  '.-"ct  refusal,  alleging  among  other 
reasonLi  ilia,  .s  i.'xce'l^iii  relations '  with  Italy, 
upon  which  it  n>«(i  •  cause  to  congratulate  itself 
ever /<ln;.'e  reconciliation  had  ''.en  effected'  pre- 
vented its  acceding  i  •  i'"i  'jesire  of  the  Vatican. 
.  .  .  The  Spanisli  Oov.'rnment  of  the  liegency, 
which  succeeded  to  tliat  of  Queen  Isabella, 
n(io|)t(;d  mucli  the  same  line  of  conduct ;  it  praised 
Bignor  Visconti-Venosta's  circular,  and  spoke  of 
the  '  wise  and  prudent '  measures  it  proposed  to 
adopt  witii  regard  to  tlie  Pope.  .  .  .  liaron 
d'Anetlian,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  Bel- 
gium, wlio  was  the  leader  of  the  couservativj  or 
clerical  party  in  the  country,  admitted  to  the 
Italian  Minister  at  Brussels:  'that  speaking 
strictly,  the  temporal  power  was  not,  iu  truth, 
an  Inilispensable  necessity  to  the  Holy  See  for 
the  fultllment  of  its  mission  in  the  world.'  As 
to  the  course  Iklgium  would  take  the  Baron  said 
— '  If  Itnly  has  a  territorial  dilHculty  to  discuss 
with  the  Holy  See,  that  is  a  matter  with  which 
Belgium  has  nothing  to  do,  and  It  would  be  to 
disown  the  principles  on  which  our  existence  re- 
poses if  we  expressed  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  on  tiie  subject.' .  .  .  The  Italian  Chamber 
elected  in  March,  1807,  was  dissolved,  and  on  the 
5th  December,  1870,  the  newly  elected  Parlia- 
ment met  in  Florence  for  the  last  time.  Among 
its  members  now  sat  those  who  represented  Rome 
and  the  province,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
session  of  1871  was  occupied  with  the  necessary 
arnmgeinents  for  the  tmnsfer  of  the  capital  to 
llome,  and  by  the  discussion  of  an  act  detining 
the  position  of  the  Pope  in  relation  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  labours  of  Parliament  re- 
sulted in  the  Law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees, 
which,  after  long  and  full  debate  in  both  Houses, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1871.     Its  provisions  ran  as  follows: 

Article  I. — The  i)erson  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Art.  II. — An  attack  (attentate)  directed  against 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  any  in- 
stigation to  comunt  such  attack,  is  punishable  by 
the  same  penalties  as  those  established  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  directed  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  or  any  instigation  to  commit  such  an 
atuick.  Offences  and  public  insults  committed 
directly  against  the  person  of  the  Pontiff  by  dis- 
courses, acts,  or  by  the  means  indicated  in  the 
1st  article  of  the  law  on  the  press,  are  punishable 
by  the  penalties  established  by  the  19th  article  of 
the  same  law.  These  crimes  are  liable  to  public 
action,  and  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  assizes.  The  discussion  of  religious 
subjects  is  completely  free. 

Art.  III. — The  Italian  Government  renders 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  royal 
honours  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  maintains 
that  pre-eminence  of  honour  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  him  by  Catholic  princes.  The  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  has  power  to  keep  up  the  usual 
number  of  guards  attached  to  his  person,  and  to 
the  custody  of  the  palaces,  without  prejudice  to 
the  obligations  and  duties  resulting  to  such 
guards  from  the  actual  laws  of  the  kingdom. 


Art.  IV.— The  endowment  of  3,22.'5,000  francs 
(lire  italianc)  of  yearly  rental  isreUiined  in  favour 
of  the  Holy  Sec.  With  this  sum,  which  is  ecjual 
to  that  inscribed  in  the  Itomaii  balance-sheet 
under  the  title,  '  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces,  Sacred 
College,  Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Foreign  Diplomatic  Office,'  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  for  the  various  ecclesias- 
tical wants  of  the  Holy  See  for  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary maintenance,  and  for  tlie  keeping  of 
the  ajjostolic  i)alac(!S  and  their  dependencies;  for 
the  pay,  gratitications,  and  pensions  of  the 
guards  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  and  for  those  attached  to  the  Pontifl- 
caT  Court,  and  for  eventual  expenses;  also  for 
the  ordinary  maintenance  and  care  of  the  annexed 
museums  and  library,  and  for  the  pay,  stipends, 
and  iieusions  of  those  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  endowment  mentioiu'(l  above  shall  be  in- 
scribed in  the  Great  Book  of  the  public  debt,  in 
form  of  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  See;  and  during  the  time  that 
the  See  is  vacant,  it  shall  continue  to  be  paid,  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Roman  Church 
during  that  interval  of  time.  The  endowment 
shall  remain  exempt  from  any  species  of  govern- 
ment, communal,  or  provincial  tax;  and  it  can- 
not be  diminished  in  future,  even  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Italian  Government  resolving  ultimately  it- 
self to  assume  the  expenses  of  the  museums  and 
library. 

Art.  V. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  besides  the 
endowment  established  in  the  preceding  article, 
will  continue  to  have  the  use  of  the  apostolic 
palaces  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  with  all  the 
ediflces,  gardens,  and  grounds  annexed  to  and 
dependent  on  them,  as  well  as  the  Villa  of  Castel 
Gondolfo  with  all  its  belongings  and  depen- 
dencies. The  said  palaces,  villa,  and  annexes, 
like  the  museums,  the  library,  and  the  art  and 
archieological  collections  there  existing,  are  in- 
alienable, are  exempt  from  every  tax  or  impost, 
and  from  all  expropriation  on  the  ground  of 
public  utility. 

Art.  VI. — During  the  time  in  which  the  Holy 
See  is  vacant,  no  judiciary  or  political  authority 
shall  be  able  for  any  reason  whatever  to  place 
any  impediment  or  limit  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  cardinals.  The  Government  provides  that 
the  meetings  of  the  Conclave  and  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Councils  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
external  violence. 

Art.  VII. — No  official  of  the  public  authority, 
nor  agent  of  the  public  forces,  can  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  peculiar  office  enter  into  the  palaces  or 
localities  of  habitual  residence  or  temporary  stay 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  in  those  in  which 
are  assembled  a  Conclave  or  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil, unless  authorised  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
by  the  Conclave,  or  by  the  Council. 

Art.  VIII. — It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  with 
visits,  perquisitions,  or  seizures  of  papers,  docu- 
ments, books,  or  registers  in  the  offices  and 
pontifical  congregations  invested  with  purely 
spiritual  functions. 

Art.  IX. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  completely 
free  to  fulfil  all  the  functl  us  of  his  spiritual 
ministry,  and  to  have  affixed  >■>.  'he  doors  of  the 
basilicas  and  churches  of  Rome  al'  I'ie  acts  of  the 
said  ministry. 

Art.  X. — The  ecclesiastics  v/ho,  l)y  reason  of 
their  office,  participate  in  Rome  in  the  sending 
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forth  of  tbo  nets  of  tho  spiritual  minifltry  of  tiio 
Holy  Sec,  are  not  8ul)Ject  on  account  of  those 
acts  to  any  moli'stntion,  investigation,  or  act  of 
magistracy,  on  the  part  of  the  public;  antiiorities. 
Every  stranger  invested  with  ecclesiastical  otllco 
in  Home  enjoys  the  personal  guarantees  belong- 
ing to  Ituliau  citizens  la  virtue  of  the  laws  of  tho 
kingdom. 

Art.  XI. — The  envoys  of  foreign  governments 
to  tlio  Holy  Hee  enjoy  in  the  kingdom  nil  the 
prerogatives  and  immunities  whicii  belong  to 
di|)I()matic  agents,  according  to  international 
right.  To  olfenccs  against  them  arc  extended 
the  penalties  inHictcd  for  olTenccs  against  tho 
envoys  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  Italian 
Government.  To  the  envoys  of  the  Holy  See  to 
foreign  Governments  are  assured  throughout  tho 
territory  of  tlie  kingdom  the  accustomed  prerog- 
atives and  immunities,  according  to  tho  same 
(international)  right,  iu  going  to  and  from  tho 
place  of  their  mission. 

Art.  XII. — The  Supreme  Pontiff  corresponds 
freely  with  the  Episcopate  and  with  all  the  Cath- 
olic world  without  any  interference  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  Government.  To  such 
end  he  has  tho  faculty  of  establishing  in  the 
Vatican,  or  any  other  of  his  residences,  postal 
and  telegraphic  offices  worked  by  clerks  of  his 
own  appointment.  Tlie  Pontifical  post-olllce 
will  be  able  to  correspond  directly,  by  means  of 
sealed  packets,  witli  tho  post-ofllces  of  foreign 
administrations,  or  remit  its  own  correspondence 
to  the  Italian  post-ofllces.  In  both  cases  the 
transport  of  despatches  or  correspondence  fur- 
nished with  the  official  Pontifical  stamp  will  be 
exempt  from  every  tax  or  expense  as  regards 
Italian  territory.  The  couriers  sent  out  in  tho 
name  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  are  placed  on  tho 
same  footing  in  the  kingdom,  as  tlie  cabinet 
couriers  or  those  of  foreign  government.  Tlio 
Pontifical  telegraphic  office  will  be  placed  in 
communic.ition  with  the  network  of  telegraphic 
lines  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
Telegrams  transmitted  by  the  and  office  with 
the  authorised  designation  of  '  Pontifical '  will  be 
received  and  transmitted  with  the  privileges 
established  for  telegrams  of  State,  and  with  the 
exemption  iu  the  kingdom  from  every  tax.  The 
same  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  tele- 
grams of  tho  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  those  which, 
signed  by  his  order  and  furnished  with  the  stamp 
of  the  itoly  See,  shall  be  presented  to  any  tele- 
graphic office  in  tho  kingdom.  Telegrams 
directed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  shall  be  exempt 
from  charges  upon  those  who  send  them. 

Art.  XIII. — In  the  city  of  Rome  and  in  the  six 
suburban  sees  the  seminaries,  academics,  col- 
leges, and  other  Catholic  institutions  founded 
for  the  education  and  culture  of  ecclesiastics, 
shall  continue  to  depend  only  on  the  Holy  See, 
without  any  interference  of  the  scholastic  author- 
ities of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  XIV. — Every  special  restriction  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  on  the  part  of 
the  meml)er3  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  abolished. 

Art.  XV.  —  Tho  Government  renounces  its 
right  of  apostolic  legateship  (legazia  apostolica) 
in  Sicily,  and  also  its  right,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, of  nomination  or  presentation  in  the  colla- 
tion of  the  greater  benefices,  Tho  bishops  shall 
not  be  required  to  make  oatn  of  allegiance  to  the 
king.  The  greater  and  lesser  benefices  cannot 
be  conferred  except  ou  citizens  of  the  kingdom. 


sav'j  in  tho  cftse  of  tho  city  of  Ilome,  and  of  the 
suburban  sees.  No  innovation  is  made  touching 
the  presentation  to  benefices  under  royal  patron- 
age. 

Art.  XVI.  — The  royal  'exequatur'  and 
'placet,' and  every  other  form  of  Government 
as.sent  for  tiie  publicatitm  and  (  xecution  of  acts 
of  ecclesiaHtical  authority,  are  al'olished.  How- 
ever, until  such  time  as  may  be  otherwise  j)ro- 
viiied  in  the  special  law  of  which  Art.  XVIII. 
speaks,  tlie  acts  of  these  (ecclesiastical)  a\ithori- 
ties  which  concern  the  destination  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal property  and  the  provisions  of  tho  major  and 
ndnor  tienefices,  excepting  those  of  the  city  of 
Komo  and  the  suburban  sees,  remain  subject  to 
the  royal  'exequatur' and  'placet.'  The  enact- 
ments of  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  creation 
and  to  the  modes  of  existence  of  ecclesiastical 
Institutions  and  of  their  property  remain  unal- 
tered. 

Art.  XVII.— In  matters  spiritual  and  of  spiri- 
tual discipline,  no  appeal  is  admitted  against  acts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  nor  is  any  aid  on 
tho  part  of  the  civil  authority  recognised  as  duo 
to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  accorded  to  them.  The 
recognising  of  the  judicial  effects,  in  these  as  in 
every  other  act  of  these  (ecclesiastical)  authorities, 
rests  with  the  civil  jurisdiction.  However,  such 
acts  are  without  effect  if  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  State,  or  to  public  order,  or  if  damaging  to 
private  rights,  and  are  subjected  to  the  penal 
laws  if  th(!y  constitute  a  crime. 

Art.  XVIII. — An  ulterior  law  will  provide  for 
the  reorganisation,  the  preservation,  and  the 
administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of 
the  kingdom. 

Art.  XIX. — As  regards  all  matters  which  form 
part  of  the  present  law,  everything  now  existing, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  contrary  to  this  law,  ceases 
to  have  effect. 

The  object  of  this  law  was  to  carry  out  still 
further  than  had  yet  been  done  the  princijde  of 
a  '  free  Church  in  a  free  State,'  by  giving  the 
Church  unfettered  power  in  all  spiritual  matters, 
while  placing  all  temporal  power  iu  the  hands  of 
the  State.  .  .  .  The  Pope  and  his  advisers  simply 
protested  against  all  that  was  done.  Pius  IX. 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican  and  declared  him- 
self a  prisoner.  In  the  meanwhile  the  practical 
transfer  of  the  capital  from  Florence  was  ef- 
fected."—J.  W.  Probyn,  Itali/,  1815  to  1878,  ch. 
11. — The  attitude  towards  tho  Italian  Gov(!rn- 
ment  assumed  by  the  Papal  Court  in  1870,  and 
since  maintained,  is  indicated  by  the  following, 
quoted  from  a  work  written  in  sympatliy  witli 
it:  "  Pius  IX.  had  refused  to  treat  with  or  in 
any  way  recognize  tho  new  ma.sters  of  Uome. 
Tlie  Law  of  Guarantees  adopted  bj-  the  Italian 
Parliament  granted  him  a  revenue  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  broad  territories  of  which  he  had 
been  despoiled.  He  refused  to  touch  a  single 
lira  of  it,  and  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  gener- 
(jsity  of  his  children  in  every  land,  rather  than  to 
become  the  pensioner  of  those  Avho  had  stripped 
him  of  his  civil  sovereignty.  His  last  years  were 
spent  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Vatican 
palace.  He  could  not  have  ventured  to  appear 
publicly  in  the  city  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  insults  of  the  mob  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  calling  forth  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 
which  would  have  been  made  the  pretext  for 
stern  military  repression.  Nor  could  he  have 
accepted  in  the  streets  of  Rome  the  protection  of 
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the  tkgvnu  of  thnt  very  powtr  u^ttlnHt  whose 
pn-iM'iicf  III  tli<!  <Hv  lie  nn<l  iu-v<r  vt'im'd  to  pro- 
K'Ht.  TlniH  it  wiiH  llml  I'lim  I.\.  iMnuiu",  nrac- 
tlciillv,  II  prlKDiirr  ill  IiIh  nwii  piiliut!  of  tlio  Vati- 
can. '  III-  IiikI  not  loiiK  to  wait  for  fvldciicc!  of 
tin-  litter  liollowiHHS  of  the  ho callid  Law  of 
GuaranlccH.  Tlic  cxIcnMlon  to  Uonu-  of  the  hiw 
•upprcHKiiiv'  the  reliKloiis  onierw,  tlic  seizure  of 
the  Koinan  ColleKe,  tlie  project  for  tlie  expropri- 
ation of  tlie  projierty  of  the  PropaKamla  ItHclf, 
were  ho  many  prinifH  of  the  Hpirit  in  which  the 
new  rulers  of  Homo  interpreted  their  piedjjeH, 
that  the  elian^e  of  f;overnnient  Hhould  not  in  any 
way  prejudice  the  t'hurch  or  the  Holy  Hee  in  its 
wlminlstratlon  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  very 
misfortunes  and  diniculties  of  the  Holy  Sen  drew 
closer  the  bonds  that  united  the  Catholic  world 
to  its  centre.    The  Vatican  became  a  centre  of 

CilKrimage  to  an  exti-nt  that  it  had  never  been 
(fore  in  all  its  long  history,  and  this  movement 
Is'gun  under  Plus  IX.  has  continued  and  gath- 
ered strength  under  Leo  XML,  until  at  length  it 
has  i)r()Voked  the  actively  hostile  opjwsition  of 
the  intruded  government.  Twice  during  his  last 
years  Pius  IX.  found  himself  the  centre  of  a 
world-wide  deiiionstratlon  of  loyalty  and  atTec- 
tion,  llrst  on  .lune  lOth,  1871,  when  ho  celebrated 


till-  tweiilv-lifth  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 

rst  of  all  the  Popes  who  had  ever  reigned 

beyond  the  '  years  of  Peter; '  and  again  on  June 


8rd,  1877,  when,  surrounded  by  the  bishops  and 
pilgrims  of  nil  nations,  ho  kept  the  jubilee  of  his 
episcoiial  consecration.  .  .  .  Pius  IX.  was  des- 
tined to  outlive  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  lie  had 
outlived  Napoleon  III.  .  .  .  Victor  Emmanuel 
died  (m  January  Otli,  Pius  IX.  on  February  0th 
[1879].  ...  It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Revolu- 
tion tliat,  however  stubbornly  Pius  IX.  might 
refuse  truce  or  compromise  witn  the  new  order 
of  things,  his  succes.sor  would  prove  to  be  a  man 
of  more  yielding  disposition.  The  death  of  the 
Poi)e  had  occurred  somewhat  unexpectedly. 
Tliough  ho  had  been  ill  in  the  autumn  of  1877, 
at  the  New  Year  he  seemed  to  have  recovered, 
and  there  was  every  expectation  that  his  life 
would  be  prolonged  for  at  least  some  months. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  at  a  moment  when 


the  Italian  Oovernment  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  clianges  that  followed  the  accession  of  a  new 
king,  and  when  the  diplomatists  of  Kurojie  wero 
more  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  betw«'en  France  and  Oermany 
tlian  in  schemes  for  intliiencing  the  conclave. 
Hefore  the  enemies  of  the  Church  had  time  to 
conc(;rt  any  hostile  plans  of  action,  the  cardlnali 
had  assembled  at  the  Vatican  and  had  chosen  as 
Supreme  PontllT,  Cardinal  Pe<  el,  the  Archbi.'.hop 
of  Perugia.  IIi;  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  XIII., 
a  name  now  lioiioured  not  only  within  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world.  .  .  .  The  tlrst  public  uttiraiices  of  the 
new  Pope  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  usurpers, 
lie  had  taken  up  the  standard  of  the  Church's 
rights  from  the  hands  of  his  predecessor,  and  ho 
showed  himself  as  uncompromising  as  ever  Pius 
IX.  had  been  on  tho  question  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Holy  8co,  and  its  clTectivo  guarantee 
in  the  Civil  Sovereignty  of  tho  Supreme  PontllT. 
Tho  hot)e  that  tho  Homan  Question  would  bo 
solved  by  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  Leo  XIII. 
of  all  that  Pius  IX.  had  contended  for,  has  been 
long  since  abandoned  by  even  the  most  optimist 
of  tho  Italian  luirty."— Chevalier  O'Clery,  Th« 
Making  of  Ittih/.  ch.  2(1. 

A.  D.  1873-1887.— The  Culturkampf  in  Ger- 
many.— The  "May  Laws"  and  their  repeal. 
SecdKiiMANv:  A.  f).  1873-1887. 

A.  D.  1878.— Election  of  Leo  XIIT. 

A.  D.  X891.— Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Brazil.     See  IJiiAZii.:  A.  D.  1880-1801. 

A.  D.  1892.— Mission  of  an  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate  to  the  United  States  of  America. —  lu 
October,  1892,  Monsignor  Francisco  SaloUi  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  commissioned  by  tho 
Pope  as  *' Apostellc  Delegate,"  with  powers  de- 
scribed in  tho  following  terms:  "  '  We  command 
all  whom  it  concerns,'  says  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  '  to  recognize  in  you,  as  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate, the  supremo  power  of  tho  delegating  Pon- 
tiff; wo  command  that  they  give  you  aid,  con- 
currence and  obedience  in  all  things;  tliat  they 
receive  with  reverence  your  salutary  admoni- 
tions and  orders.'  " — Forum,  May,  1893  (0.  15,  ». 
278). 


PAPAGOS,  The.    See  AMEnicAU  Aborigi- 
NKS:  PiMAN  Family,  and  PrEHi.os. 

PAPAL    GUARANTEES,    Law   of  the. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1870. 

PAPAL  STATES.  See  States  of  tub 
Cnrucii :  also  Papacy. 

PAPER  BLOCKADE.  See  Blockade, 
Papku. 

PAPER  MONEY.  See  Money  and  Bank- 
ing. 

PAPHLAGONIANS,  The.— A  people  wlio 
anciently  inhabited  the  soutliem  coast  of  the 
Euxiue,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kizil-Irmak  to 
Cape  Baba.— G.  Kawlinson,  Mve  Gretit  Monnr- 
ehiea:  Pimia,  ch.  1. —  Paphlagonia  formed  part, 
in  succession,  of  the  dominions  of  Lydia,  Persia, 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Home,  but  was  often  gov- 
erned by  local  princes. 

PAPIN,  Inventions  of.  Sec  Steam  Engine: 
The  nEoiNMN(is. 

PAPINEAU  REBELLION,  The.  See 
Canada:  A.  I).  1837-1838. 

PAPUANS,  The.— "In  contrast  to  the  Poly- 
nesians, both  in  color  of  skin  and  shape  of  skull, 
are  the  crispy-haired  black  dolichocephalic  Pap- 


uans, whose  centre  is  in  the  large  and  little-known 
island  of  New  Guinea,  from  wlience  they  spread 
over  the  neighboring  islands  to  the  southeast, 
the  Louisades,  New  Caledonia,  New  Britain,  Sol- 
omon Islands,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  Loyalty,  and  Fiji  Islands.  Turning 
now  to  the  northward,  a  similar  black  race  is 
found  in  the  Eta  or  Ita  of  tho  Philippones  (Ne- 

fritos  of  the  Spanish),  whom  Meyer,  Semper, 
eschel,  and  Hellwald  believe  to  be  closely  al- 
lied to  the  true  Papuan  type;  and  in  the  interiors 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Gilolo,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Malacca,  and  at  last  in  the  An- 
daman Islands,  we  tind  peoples  closely  related; 
and  following  Peschel,  we  may  divide  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  blacks  (excepting  of  course  the 
Australians)  into  Asiatic  and  Australasian  Pap- 
uans ;  the  latter  inhabiting  New  Guinea  and  the 
islands  mentioned  to  the  south  and  east.  In 
other  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  traces  of  a 
black  race  are  to  be  found,  but  so  mingled  with 
Polynesian  and  Malay  as  to  render  them  fit  sub- 
jects for  treatment  under  the  chapters  on  those 
races.  The  name  Papua  comes  from  the  Malay 
word  papuwah,  crispy-haired,  and  la  the  name 
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whirh  UinMftlnys  apply  to  tln'irl)liirk  nplirhl)orH. 
In  Ni'W  Oiitnoii,  tho  rcntro  of  tin'  I'lipiiuns,  the 
ntiine  In  not  known,  nor  hiivo  the  (lllTiTint  trihcH 
uny  fdrninon  iiiinif  for  tlicnisclvt'H.  In  body, 
coiifiinnation  of  Hkull,  luxl  in  ffcneml  nppciininrc 
tlio  I'lipiiiins  prt'Hcnt  ii  vi-ry  cIoho  rcscniblunce  to 
the  Africim  ni'jjnn'H,  iind  iilTortlti  stronir  contniHt 
to  tin'  ni'ljrliborln^'  PolyncHlanH." — .1.  S.  Kingslcy, 
t'd.,  Tlie  StaH(lard[now culled  The  Iliverride],  Nat- 
it  nil  IlUtory,  V.  fl,  p.  4'i. 

Ai-(*o  in:  A.  U.  Wiilliioc,  I'he  Malay  Arehi- 
])fhii/o,  eh.  40. 

PARABOLANI  OF  ALEXANDRIA.  The. 
— "  The  '  parubolanl "  of  Alcxiindrin  wen;  ii  cliiir- 
Itfiblo  rorporatlon,  instituted  durin^f  tiio  piaj^uo 
of  (Jalllcnus,  to  visit  tho  sicik  imd  to  bury  tin; 
dead.  They  gradually  fulam-d,  abuwd,  and 
sold  tho  privileges  of  their  order.  Their  outra- 
geous conduct  under  tho  reign  of  CJyril  [r.s  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria]  provoked  tho  emperor  to 
deprive  tho  patriarch  of  their  nondnatlon  and  t<) 
resfrdn  their  number  to  tlvo  or  six  hundred. 
Biu  lii'M  restraints  were  transient  and  inelTec- 
tiuil. "  -  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Jlonmn 
Kinpire,  eh.  iT,  foot- note. 

Also  in:  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Chrint.  Ch., 
Ilk.  :j,  ch.  0. 

PARACELSUS.  See  Medical  Science: 
IOtii  Cknti:hy.  ^ 

PARAGUAY  :  The  name.—"  Do  Azam  tells 
us  that  the  river  Paraguay  ilerives  its  namo  from 
tho  Payaguas  tribo  of  Indians,  who  were  tho 
earliest  navigators  on  its  waters.  Some  writers 
deduce  tho  origin  of  its  title  from  an  Indian 
cacique,  called  Paraguaio,  but  Azara  says,  this 
latter  word  has  no  signittcation  in  any  known 
idiom  of  tho  Indians,  and  moreover  there  is  no 
record  of  a  caciquo  ever  having  borne  that 
name."— T.  J.  Hutchinson,   llie  Parana,  p.  44. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  American 
AnoiiKiiNKs:   Pampas  Tuiuks,  and  Tupi. 

A,  D.  1515-1557.—  Discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  La  Plata. — Settlement  and  early  years 
of  the  peculiar  colony. — The  Kio  do  la  Plata,  or 
Kiver  of  Silver,  was  discovered  in  1515  by  the 
Spanish  explorer,  Juan  de  Soils,  who  landed  iu- 
cautiously  and  was  killed  by  tho  natives.  In 
1519  this  "Sweet  Sea,"  as  Soils  called  it,  was 
visited  again  by  Magellan,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  which  made  known  the  great  strait  which 
bears  his  name.  The  first,  however,  to  ascend 
the  important  tiver  for  any  distance,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  establishing  of  Spanish  settlements 
upon  it,  was  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1526,  after  ho 
had  become  chief  pilot  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
sailed  up  the  maiestic  stream  to  the  junction  of 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  then  explored 
both  channels,  in  turn,  for  long  distances  beyond. 
"Cabot  passed  the  following  two  years  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  Quaranis,  in  whoso 
silver  ornaments  originated  the  namo  of  La 
Plata,  and  thenco  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  tho 
name  having  been  applied  by  Cabot  to  the 
stream  now  called  the  Paraguay.  That  able  and 
sagacious  man  now  sent  to  Spam  two  of  his  most 
trusted  followers  with  an  account  of  Paraguay 
and  its  resources,  and  to  seek  the  authority  and 
reinforcements  requisite  for  their  acquisition. 
Their  request  was  favourably  received,  but  so 
tardily  acted  on  that  in  despair  the  distinguished 
navigator  quitted  the  region  of  his  discoveries 
after  a  delay  of  five  years."    In  1534,  the  enter- 


prise abandoned  by  Cabot  was  taken  up  by  a 
wealthy  Spanish  courtier,  Don  Pedro  do  \len- 
doza,  who  received  large  powers,  and  who  fitted 
out  an  expi'dition  of  'J,(MM>  nu'n,  with  KM)  horses, 
taking  with  him  eight  priests.  I'roceeding  but 
a  hundred  miles  up  the  Plata,  Mendo/.a  foumh-d 
a  town  on  its  southwestern  shore,  which,  in 
compliment  to  the  Hue  climate  of  the  region,  he 
named  Buenos  Ayres.  As  hmg  as  they  kept  at 
peace  with  the  natives,  these  adventurers  fared 
well ;  but  when  war  broke  out,  as  It  did  ere  long, 
they  were  reduced  to  great  straits  for  fo(Ml. 
Mendoza.  broken  down  with  disappointments 
and  hardships,  resigned  his  pr)vvers  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, Ayolas,  and  sailed  for  home,  but  died  on 
the  way.  Ayolas,  with  part  of  his  followers, 
ascended  to  a  point  on  the  Paraguay  some  dis- 
tance above  Hk  junction  with  the  I'arana,  where 
ho  founded  a  new  city,  calling  it  Asuncion. 
This  was  in  15:17;  and  A'yolas  perished  that  same 
year  in  an  attempt»to  make  his  way  overland  to 
Peru.  The  survivors  of  the  colony  were  Itift  in 
command  of  an  oiliccr  named  Irala,  who  proved 
to  be  a  most  capable  man.  TIk;  settlement  at 
Buenos  Ayres  was  abandoned  and  all  concen- 
trated at  Asuncion,  where  they  numlurcd  000 
souls.  In  1543  they  were  joined  by  a  new  party 
of  400  adventunsrs  from  Spain,  who  camo  out 
with  Cabeza  de  Vaca  —  a  hero  of  strange  adven- 
tures in  Florida — now  appointed  Adelantado  of 
La  Plata.  Cabeza  do  Vaca  had  landed  with  part 
of  his  forces  on  tho  Brazilian  coast,  at  a  point 
eastward  from  Asimcion,  and  boldly  marched 
a(!ros8  country,  making  an  importa*  t  exploration 
and  establishing  friendly  relations  with  tlic 
Guaranis.  But  ho  was  net  successful  in  his  gov- 
ernment, and  tho  discontented  colonists  sum- 
marily deposed  him,  sliipping  him  otf  to  Spain, 
with  charges  against  him,  and  restoring  Irala  to 
tho  command  of  their  affairs.  This  irregularity 
seems  to  have  been  winked  at  by  tho  homo  au- 
thorities, and  Irala  was  scarcely  interfered  with 
for  a  number  of  years.  ' '  The  favourable  reports 
which  had  reached  Spain  of  the  climate  and 
capabilities  of  Paraguay  were  sucli  as  to  divert 
thither  many  emigrants  who  would  otherwise 
have  turned  their  faces  toward  McjcIco  or  Peru. 
It  was  tho  constant  endeavour  of  Irala  to  level 
the  distinctions  which  separated  the  Spaniards 
from  thenativesand  to  encourage  intermarriages 
between  them.  This  policy,  in  tho  course  of 
time,  led  to  a  marked  result, — namely,  to  that 
singular  combination  of  outward  civilization  and 
of  primitive  simplicity  which  was  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  Paraguayan  race  until  it  was  an- 
nihilated under  the  younger  Lopez.  .  .  .  Irala, 
in  fact,  created  a  nation.  Tho  colony  under  his 
administration  became  numerous  and  wealthy. 
...  He  was  tho  life  and  soul ''.''  the  colony,  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1557  at  the  village 
of  Ita,  near  Asuncion,  when  he  had  attained  tho 
age  of  70  years,  was  lamented  alike  by  Spaniards 
and  Guaranis.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  brought  with 
them  few  if  any  women,  and  if  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  Spanish  ladies  arrived  later  they  were 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  tho  general 
rule,  which  was  that  the  Spanish  settlers  were 
allied  to  Guarani  wives.  Thus  was  formed  the 
modern  mixed  Paraguayan  race.  In  a  very  short 
time,  therefore,  by  mea  as  of  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, a  strong  sympat?  '  grew  up  between  the 
Spaniards  and  tho  Guaj  nis,  or  those  of  Guarani 
blood,  and  a  -"'"on-nitir     ^f  this  fact  formed  the 
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basis  of  the  plan  of  govcminptit  founded  by  the 
great  Irala.  The  lot  of  the  natives  of  Paraguay, 
as  compared  with  the  natives  of  the  other  Span- 
ish dominions  in  the  New  World,  was  far  froni 
being  a  hard  one.  Tliere  were  no  mines  to  work. 
The  Spaniards  came  there  to  settle,  rather  than 
to  ania.ss  fortunes  with  which  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope. The  country  was  abundantly  fertile,  and 
such  wealth  as  the  Spaniards  might  amass  con- 
sisted in  the  produce  of  their  fields  or  the  in- 
crease of  their  herds,  which  were  amply  sulllcient 
to  support  them.  Consequently,  all  they  re- 
quired of  the  natives,  for  the  most  part,  was  a 
moderate  nmomit  of  service  as  labourers  or  as 
herdsmen." — U.  G.  Watson,  Sjmnuh  and  Porta- 
guaie  South  Am.,  v.  1,  ch.  5  and  16. 

Also  in:  R.  Southey,  Hist,  of  Brazil,  v.  1,  ch. 
2-3,  5-7,  and  11.— R.  Riddle,  Memoir  of  S.  Cabot, 
eh.  16-23.— Father  Charlevoix,  Hist,  of  Para- 
gnny,  bk.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1 608-1 873.— The  rule  of  the  Jesuits. 
— The  Dictatorship  of  Dr.  Francia  and  of  Lo- 
pez I.  and  Lopez  H. — Disastrous  War  with 
Brazil. — "Under  Spanish  rule,  from  th*;  early 
part  of  the  16th  century  as  a  remote  dependency 
of  Peru,  and  subsequently  of  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
Paratruay  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  Jesuits  [see  Jesuits:  A.  D.  1542-1649]  as 
a  virgin  ground  on  which  to  try  the  experiment 
of  their  idea  of  a  theocratic  government.  The 
Loyola  Brethren,  first  brought  in  in  1008,  bap- 
tized the  Indian  tribes,  built  towns,  founded 
missions  [and  communities  of  converts  called 
Reductions,  meaning  that  they  had  been  reduced 
into  the  Christian  faith],  gave  the  tamed  savages 
pacific,  industrious,  and  passively  obedient  hab- 
its, married  them  by  wholesale,  bidding  the 
youth  of  the  two  sexes  stand  up  in  opposite 
rows,  and  saving  them  the  trouble  of  a  choice 
by  pointing  out  to  every  Jack  his  Jenny ;  drilled 
and  marshalled  them  to  their  daily  tasks  in  pro- 
cessions and  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bells, 
headed  bj'  holy  images;  and  in  their  leisure 
hours  amused  them  with  Church  ceremonies  and 
any  amount  of  music  and  dancing  and  merry- 
making. They  allowed  each  family  a  patch  of 
ground  and  a  grove  of  banana  and  other  fruit 
trees  for  their  sustenance,  while  they  claimed  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  land  for  themselves  as  '  God's 
patrimony,'  bidding  those  well-disciplined  dev- 
otees save  their  souls  by  slaving  with  their 
bodies  in  behalf  of  their  ghostly  masters  and  in- 
structors. W^ith  the  whole  labouring  population 
under  control,  these  holy  men  soon  waxed  so 
strong  as  to  awe  into  subjection  the  few  white 
settlers  whose  estates  dated  from  the  conquest ; 
and  by  degrees,  extending  their  sway  from  the 
country  into  the  towns,  and  even  into  the  capi- 
tal, Asuncion,  they  set  themselves  above  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  snubbing  the 
intendcntc  of  the  province  and  worrying  the 
bisho])  of  the  diocese.  Driven  away  by  a  fresh 
outburst  of  popular  passions  in  1731,  and 
brought  back  four  years  later  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Spanish  Government,  they  made 
common  cau-j  with  it,  truckled  to  the  lay  pow- 
ers wuom  they  had  set  at  naught,  and  shared 
with  them  the  good  things  which  they  had  at 
first  enjoyed  undivided.  All  this  till  the  time 
of  the  general  crusade  of  the  European  powers 
against  their  order,  %vhen  they  had  to  depart 
from  Paraguay  as  well  as  from  all  other  Spanish 
dominions  in  1767.     In  the  early  part  of  the 


present  century,  when  the  domestic  calamities 
of  Spain  determined  a  general  collapse  of  her 
power  in  the  American  colonies,  Paraguay 
raised  its  cry  for  independence,  and  constituted 
itself  into  r.  separate  Republic  in  1811.  But, 
although  the  i)arty  of  emancipation  was  the 
strongest  and  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
there  were  still  many  among  the  citizens  who 
clung  to  their  connection  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  these  were  known  as  Pcninsulares ;  and 
there  were  many  more  who  favoured  the  sclieme 
of  a  federal  union  of  Paraguay  with  the  Repub- 
lics of  the  Plate,  and  these  went  by  the  name  of 
Portejios,  owing  to  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  the  dependence  of  their  country  on 
Buenos  Ayres  (the  puerto  or  harbour),  the  only 
outlet  as  well  as  the  natural  head  of  the  projected 
confederation  [see  Auoentine  Repubijc  :  A.  D. 
1580-1777].  All  these  dissenters  were  soon  dis- 
posed of  by  the  ruthless  energy  of  one  man,  Juan 
Gaspar  Rodriguez,  known  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Francia.  This  man,  the  son  of  a  Slamaluco, 
or  Brazilian  half-caste,  with  Indian  blood  in 
his  veins,  a  man  of  stern,  gloomy  and  truculent 
character,  with  a  mixture  of  scepticism  and  sto- 
icism, was  one  of  those  grim,  yet  grotesque, 
heroes  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  heart  whom  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  '  Saviours  of  society. ' 
A  Doctor  of  Divinity,  issuing  from  the  Jesuit 
seminary  at  Cordova,  but  practising  law  at 
Asuncion,  he  made  his  way  from  the  Municipal 
Council  to  the  Consular  dignity  of  the  New  Re- 
public, and  assumed  a  Dictatorship,  which  laid 
the  country  at  his  discretion  .  .  .  (1814-1840), 
wielding  the  most  unbounded  power  till  his 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  83.  With  a  view, 
or  under  pretext  of  stifling  discontent  and  baffling 
conspiracy  within  and  warding  off  intrigue  or 
aggression  from  without,  he  rid  himself  of  his 
colleagues,  rivals,  and  opponents,  by  wholesale 
executions,  imprisonments,  proscriptions,  and 
confiscations,  and  raised  a  kind  of  Chinese  wall 
all  round  the  Paraguayan  territory,  depriving  it 
of  all  trade  or  intercourse,  and  allowing  no  man 
to  enter  or  quit  his  dominions  without  an  ex- 
press permission  from  himself.  Francia's  ab- 
solutism was  a  monomania,  though  there  was 
something  like  method  in  his  madness.  There 
were  faction  and  civil  strife  and  military  rule  in 
Paraguay  for  about  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
death.  In  the  end,  a  new  Constitution,  new 
Consuls — one  of  whom,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez, 
a  lawyer,  took  upon  himself  to  modify  the  Char- 
ter in  a  strictly  despotic  sense,  had  himself 
elected  President,  first  for  ten  years,  then  for 
three,  and  again  for  ten  more,  managing  thus  to 
reign  alone  and  supreme  for  21  years  (1841-1862). 
On  his  demise  he  bequeathed  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency to  his  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  whom 
lie  had  already  trusted  with  the  command  of  all 
the  forces,  and  who  had  no  dilflculty  in  having 
himself  appointed  President  for  life  in  an  As- 
sembly where  there  was  only  one  negative  vote. 
The  rule  of  Francia  in  his  later  years,  and  that 
of  the  first  Lopez  throup;Jiout  his  reign,  though 
tyrannical  and  economically  improvident,  had 
not  been  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  prosperity.  The  population, 
which  was  only  97,480  in  1796  and  400,000  in 
1825,  had  risen  to  1,337,431  at  the  census  of  1857. 
Paraguay  had  then  a  revenue  of  13,441,323f.,  no 
debt,  no  paper  money,  and  the  treasury  was  so 
full  as  to  enable  Lopez  II,  to  muster  an  army  of 
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63,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the 
field  and  in  his  fortresses.  Armed  with  this 
two-edged  weapon,  the  new  despot,  whose  per- 
verse and  violent  temper  bordered  on  insanity, 
corrupted  bv  several  years'  dissipation  in  Paris, 
and  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  strong  and 
evil-minded  woman,  flattered  also  by  the  skill  he 
fancied  he  had  shown  when  he  played  at  sol- 
diers as  his  father's  general  in  early  youth,  hai^ 
come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  second  Napoleon, 
and  allowed  himself  no  rest  till  he  had  pick<;d  a 
quarrel  with  all  his  neighbours  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Brazil  and  with  the  Republics  of  the 
Plate,  which  lasted  five  years  (1865-1870)  [see 
Brazil:  A.  D.  1835-1865J.  At  the  end  of  it 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  population  had 
been  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  and  the 
tyrant  himself  died  '  in  the  last  ditch, '  not  indeed 
fighting  Hke  a  man,  but  killed  like  a  dog  when 
his  flight  was  cut  off,  and  not  before  he  had 
siicilficed  100,000  of  his  combatants,  doomed  to 
starvation,  sickness,  and  unutterable  hardship  a 
great  many  of  the  scattered  and  houseless  popu- 
lation (400,000,  as  it  is  calculated),  and  so  ruined 
the  country  that  the  census  if  1873  only  gave 
231,079  souls,  of  whom  the  females  far  more 
than  doubled  the  males." — A.  Gallenga,  South 
Aimrica,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  Father  Charlevoix,  Hist,  of  Para- 
guay.— J.  R.  Rengger  and  Longchamps,  The 
Reign  of  Dr.  Francia. — T.  Carlyle,  i>r.  Fi'ancia 
(Essays,  v.  6). — C.  A.  Washburn,  Ilist.  of  Para- 
guay.— R.  F.  Burton,  Letters  from  the  Battle- 
fiehis  of  Paraguay.— T.  J.  Page,  La  Plaiu,  the 
Argentine  Confederation  ami  Paraguay,  ch.  27-30. 
— T.  Griesinger,  Tli£  Jesuits,  bk.  2,  ch.  1  (i\  1). — 
J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  ])eriod  7,  ch.  7  {v.  4). 

A.  D.  1870- 1894.— -The  Republic  under  a  new 
Constitution. — Since  the  death  of  Lopez,  the  re- 
public of  Paraguay  has  enjoyed  a  peaceful,  un- 
eventful history  and  has  made  fair  progress  in 
recovery  from  its  prostration.  The  Brazilian 
army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  in  1876. 
Under  a  new  constitution,  the  executive  author- 
ity is  entrusted  to  a  president,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  legislative  to  a  congress  of  two 
houses,  senate  and  deputies.  Don  Juan  G. 
Gonzales  entered,  in  1890,  upon  a  presidential 
term  which  expires  in  1894. 

PARALI,  The.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

PAR  ALUS,  The.— The  official  vessel  of  the 
ancient  Athenian  government,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches  and  other  official  service. 

PARASANG,  The.— The  parasang  was  an 
ancient  Persian  measure  of  distance,  about  which 
there  is  no  certain  knowledge.  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus  represented  it  as  equivalent  to  30 
Greek  stadia ;  but  Strabo  regarded  it  as  being  of 
variable  length.  Modern  opinion  seems  to  in- 
cline toward  agreement  with  Strabo,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  parasang  was  a  merely  rough 
estimate  of  distance,  averaging,  according  to 
computations  by  Colonel  Chesney  and  others, 
something  less  than  three  geographical  miles. 
The  modem  farsang  or  farsakh  of  Persia  is  like- 
wise an  estimated  distance,  which  generally, 
however,  overruns  three  geographical  miles. — 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  10, 
iiote  B  (v.  1). 

PARAWIANAS,  The.  See  Ameuic.yn  Ab- 
ORioiNEs:  Cabibs  and  theiu  Kindueu. 


PARICANIANS,  The.— The  name  given  by 
Herodotus  to  a  people  who  anciently  occupied 
the  territory  of  modern  Baluchistan. —  G.  Raw- 
linson,  Five  Great  Monarchies,  Persia,  ch.  1. 

PARILIA,  OR  PULILIA,  The.-The  anni- 
verr  ry  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  originally  a 
shepherds'  festival.  It  was  celebrated  on  the 
21st  of  April.— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  oftlie  Romans, 
ch.  21,  with  foot-note. 

♦ 

PARIS  :  The  beginning.— A  small  island  in 
the  Seine,  which  now  forms  an  almost  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  great  French  capital,  was  the 
sit<3  of  a  rude  town  called  Lutetia,  or  Luketia,  or 
Lucotecia,  when  Cajsar  extended  the  dominion  of 
Rome  over  that  part  of  Gaul.  It  was  the  chief 
town  or  stronghold  of  the  Parisii,  one  of  the 
minor  tribes  of  the  Gallic  people,  who  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  more  powerful  Senones  and 
who  occupied  but  a  small  territory.  They  were 
engaged  in  river  traffic  on  the  Seine  and  seem  to 
have  been  prosperous,  then  and  afterwards. 
"Strabo  calls  this  place  Lucototia;  Ptolemy, 
Lucotecia;  Julian,  Luketia;  Ammianus  calls  it 
at  first  Lutetia,  and  afterward  Parisii,  from  the 
name  of  the  people.  It  is  not  known  when  nor 
why  the  designation  was  changed,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  changed  during  the  reign  of 
Julian.  Tliree  laws  in  the  Theodosiau  Code,  re- 
ferred to  Valcptiniau  and  Valens,  for  the  year 
365,  bear  date  at  Parisii,  and  since  then  this 
name  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  histories  and 
public  records." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  2,  ch.  7,  note. —  See  Gaul: 
B.  C.  58-51. 

Julian's  residence.  —  Before  Julian  ("the 
Apostate ")  became  emperor,  while,  as  Coisar 
(355-361),  he  governed  Gaul,  his  favorite  resi- 
dence, when  not  in  camp  or  in  the  field,  was  at 
the  city  of  the  Parisii,  which  he  called  his  "dear 
Luketia."  The  change  of  name  to  Parisii 
(whence  resulted  the  modern  name  of  Paris)  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  his  subse- 
quent reign.  ' '  Commanding  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the  Oise, 
the  earliest  occupants  were  merchants  and  boat- 
men, who  conducted  the  trade  of  the  rivers,  and 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  formed  a 
powerful  corporation.  During  the  revolts  of  the 
Bagauds  in  the  third  century,  it  acquired  an  im- 
happy  celebrity  as  the  stronghold  from  which 
they  harassed  the  peace  of  the  surrounding 
region.  Subsequently,  when  the  advances  of 
the  Germans  drove  the  government  from  Treves, 
the  emperors  selected  the  town  of  the  Parisii  as 
a  more  secure  position.  They  Imilt  a  palace 
there,  and  an  entrenched  camp  for  the  soldiers; 
and  very  soon  afterward  several  of  those  aque- 
ducts and  amphitheatres  which  were  inseparable 
accompaniments  of  Roman  life.  It  was  in  that 
pahice,  which  the  traveller  still  regards  with 
curiosity  in  those  mouldering  remains  of  it  known 
as  the  '  Palais  des  Thermes, '  that  Julian  found 
his  favorite  residence." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of 
France;:  Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  2,  ch.  7. 

The  capital  of  Clovis.— Clovis,  the  Frank 
conqueror  —  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
united  Frank  tribes  in  Gaul  —  fixed  his  residence 
first  at  Soissons  [486],  after  he  had  overthrown 
Syagrius.  "He  afterwards  chose  Paris  for  his 
abode,  where  he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  the  epoch 
at  which  that  town  passed  into  his  power  is 
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uncertnin."— .].  C.  L.  <le  Sismondi,  The  French 
under  the  Meroringi(in»,  eh.  5. 

A.  D.  51  x-752.— Under  the  Merovingians. 
See  Fuanck:  A.  I).  nil-T.Vi. 

A,  D.  845.  —  Sacked  by  the  Normans.  — 
"France  was  heavily  a)Hicted:  a  fearfully  cold 
year  was  followed  by  another  still  colder  and 
more  inclement.  The  North  wind  blew  inces- 
santly all  tlirouph  the  Winter,  all  through  the 
pale  and  leafless  Spring.  The  roots  of  the  vines 
were  perished  by  the  frost  —  the  wolves  starved 
out  of  their  forests,  even  in  Aquitaine.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  the  Danish  hosts  were  in  bright  ac- 
tivity. P-'gner  Lodbrok  and  his  fellows  fitted 
out  their  ..lit,  ten  times  twelve  dragons  of  the 
sea.  Early  in  the  bleak  Spring  they  sailed,  and 
the  stout-built  vessels  ploughed  cheerily  through 
the  crushing  ice  on  the  heaving  Seine.  .  .  . 
Rouen  dared  not  offer  any  opposition.  The 
Northmen  quietly  occupied  the  City :  we  appre- 
hend that  some  knots  or  bands  of  the  Northmen 
began  even  now  to  domicile  themselves  there,  it 
being  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the  condi- 
tion of  Normandy  under  Rollo  otherwise  than  by 
the    supposition,    that    the    country    had  long 

{)reviously  received  a  considerable  Danish  popu- 
ation.    Paris,  the  point  to  which  the  Northmen 
were  advancing  bj'  land  and  water,  was  the  key 
of  France,  properly  so  called.     Paris  taken,  the 
Seine  would  become  a  Danish  river:    Paris  de- 
fended, the  Danes  might  be  restrained,  perhaps 
expelled.     The  Capetian  '  Duchy  of  France,'  not 
yet  created  by  any  act  of  State,  was  beginning 
to  be  formed  through  the  encreasing  influence 
of  the  future  Capital.  .  .  .  Fierce  as  the  North- 
men generally  were,  they  exceeded  their  usual 
ferocity.  .  .  .  With  such  panic  were  the  Franks 
stricken,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 
Paris  island,   Paris  river,  Paris  bridges,  Paris 
towers,  were  singularly  <lefensible:    the  Palais- 
des-Tliermes,  the  monasteries,  were  as  so  many 
castles.    Had  the  inhabitants,  for  their  own  sakes, 
co-operated  with  Charles-le-Chauve   [who  had 
stationed  himself  with  a  small  army  at  Saint- 
Denis],  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  would  have  been 
entirely  cut  off ;  but  thev  were  palsied  in  mind 
and  body ;  neither  thought  of  resistance  nor  at- 
tempted resistance,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair.     On  Easter  Eve  [March  28,  845]  the 
Danes  entered  Paris.  .  .  .  The  priests  and  clerks 
deserted  their  churche.?:  the  monks  fled,  bearing 
with  them  their  shrines:   soldiers,  citizens  and 
sailors  abandoned  their  fortresses,  dwellings  and 
vessels:    the    great  gate  was  left  open,   Paris 
emptied  of  her  inhabitants,  the  city  a  solitude. 
The  Danes  hied  at  once  to  the  untenanted  monas- 
teries: all  valuable  objects  had  been  removed  or 
concealed,  but  the  Northmen  employed   them- 
selves after  their  fashion.      In  the  church  of 
Saint-Gennain-des-pr^s,   they   swarmed  up  the 
pillars  and  galleries'   and  pulled  the    roof    to 
pieces:  the  larchen  beams  being  sought  as  ex- 
cellent ship-timber.     In  the  city,  generally,  they 
did  not  commit  much  devastation.     They  hxlged 
themselves  in  the  empty  houses,  and  plundered 
all  the  moveables.  .  .  .  The    Franks   did    not 
make  any  attomj)!  to  attack  or   dislodge  the 
enemy,  but  a  more  efficient  power  compelled  the 
Danes  to  retire  from   the  city;    disease   raged 
among  them,  dysentery —  a  complaint  frequently 
noticed,  probably  occasioned  by  their  inordinate 
potations  of  the  countrv-wine."    Under    these 
circumstances,   Regncr   lodbrok   consented    to 


quit  Paris  on  receiving  7,000  pounds  of  silver, — 
a  sum  reckoned  to  be  ecirivalent  to  520,000  livres. 
"  This  was  the  first  Danegeld  paid  by  France,  an 
unhappy  precedent,  and  yet  unavoidable:  the 
pusillanimity  of  his  subjects  compelled  Charles 
to  adopt  this  disgraceful  compromise." — Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  Uist.  of  Normandy  and  England,  bk.  1, 
ch.  3  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  C.  F.  Keary,  Th^  Vikings  in  West- 
ern Christendom,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  857-861.  —  Twice  ravaged  by  the 
Northmen. — "The  Seine  as  well  as  the  future 
Duchy  of  France  being  laid  open  to  the  North- 
men [A.  D.  857],  Paris,  partially  recovered  from 
Regner  Lodbrok's  invasion,  was  assailed  with 
more  fell  intent.  The  surrounding  districts  were 
ravaged,  and  the  great  monasteries,  heretofore 
sacked,  were  now  destroyed.  Only  three  churches 
were  found  standing  —  Saint-Denis,  Saint-Ger- 
main-des-pr^s,  and  Saint-Etienne  or  Notre-Dame 
—  these  having  redeemed  themselves  by  contri- 
butions to  the  enemy ;  but  Saint-Denis  made  a 
bad  bargain.  The  Northmen  did  not  hold  to 
their  contract,  or  another  company  of  pirates 
did  not  consider  it  as  binding :  the  monastery  was 
burnt  to  a  shell,  and  a  most  heavy  ransom  paid 
for  the  liberation  of  Abbot  Louis,  Charlemagne's 
grandson  by  his  daughter  Rothaida.  Samte- 
Geneviiive  suffered  most  severely  amongst  all; 
and  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  structure  rendered 
the  calamity  more  conspicuous  and  the  distress 
more  poignant.  During  three  centuries  the  des- 
olated grandeur  of  the  shattered  ruins  continued 
to  excite  sorrow  and  dread.  .  .  .  Amongst  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  the  destruction  of  the 
Parisian  monasteries  seems  to  have  worked 
peculiarly  on  the  imagination."  After  this  de- 
structive visitation,  the  city  had  rest  for  only 
three  years.  In  861  a  fresh  horde  of  Danish 
pirates,  first  harrymg  the  English  coast  and 
burning  Winchester,  swept  then  across  the  chan- 
nel and  swarmed  over  the  country  from  Scheldt 
to  Seine.  Amiens,  Nimeguen,  Baycux  and  Ter- 
ouenne  were  all  taken,  on  the  way,  and  once 
more  on  Easter  Day  (April  6,  861)  the  ruthless 
savages  of  the  North  entered  Paris.  Saint-Ger- 
maiu-des-prds,  spared  formerly,  was  now  set  on 
fire,  and  the  city  was  stripped  of  its  movable 
goods.  King  Charles  the  Bald  met  the  enemy 
on  this  occasion,  as  before,  with  bribes,  gave  a 
fief  to  Jarl  Welland,  the  Danish  leader,  and 
presentlv  got  him  settled  in  the  country  as  a 
baptized  Christian  and  a  vassal.  —  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave, Ilist.  of  Normandy  and  England,  bk.  1, 
ch.  3  {i\  1). 

A.  D.  885-886.— The  great  siege  by  the 
Northmen. — "In  November,  885,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  after  having,  for  moro 
than  forty  years,  irregularly  ravaged  France, 
they  [the  Northmen]  resolved  to  unite  their 
forces  m  order  at  length  to  obtain  possession  of 
Paris,  whose  outskirts  they  had  so  often  pillaged 
without  having  been  able  to  enter  the  heart  of 
the  place,  in  the  He  de  la  Cite,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  and  still  was  the  real  Paris.  Two 
bodies  of  troops  were  set  in  motion ;  one,  under 
the  command  of  Rollo,  who  was  already  famous 
amongst  his  comrades,  marched  on  Rouen;  the 
other  went  right  up  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
undor  the  orders  of  Siegfried,  whom  the  North- 
men called  their  king.  Rollo  took  Rouen,  and 
pushed  on  at  once  for  Paris.  ...  On  the  25th 
of  November,  885,  all  the  forces  of  the  North- 
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men  formed  a  junction  before  Paris;  700  huge 
barks  covered  two  leagues  of  the  Seine,  bring- 
ing, it  is  said,  more  than  30,000  men.  The  chief- 
tains were  astonished  at  sight  of  the  new  fortift 
cations  of  the  city,  a  double  wall  of  circumval- 
lation,  the  bridges  crowned  with  towers,  and  in 
the  environs  the  ramparts  of  the  abbeys  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Germain  solidly  rebuilt.  .  .  .  Paris 
had  for  defenders  two  heroes,  one  of  the  Church 
and  the  other  of  the  Empire  [Bishop  Gozlin,  and 
Eudes,  lately  made  Count  of  Paris].  .  .  .  The 
siege  lasted  thirteen  mouths,  whiles  pushed  vig- 
orously forward,  with  eight  several  assaults; 
whiles  maintained  by  close  investment.  .  .  .  The 
bishop,  Gozlin,  died  during  the  siege.  Count 
Eudes  quitted  Paris  for  a  time  to  go  and  beg  aid 
of  the  emperor ;  but  the  Parisians  soon  saw  him 
reappear  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  with  three 
battalions  of  troops,  and  he  re-entered  the  town, 
spurring  on  his  horse  and  striking  right  and  left 
with  his  battle-axe  through  the  ranks  of  the 
dumfounded  besiegers.  The  struggle  was  pro- 
longed throughout  the  summer,  and  when,  in 
November,  886,  Charles  the  Fat  at  last  appeared 
before  Paris,  'with  a  large  army  of  all  nations,' 
it  was  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen 
at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  by  allowing 
them  to  go  and  winter  in  Burgundy,  '  whereof 
the  inhabitants  obej'ed  not  the  emperor. '  " — F. 
P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  13  (o.  1). 

Also  in  :  SiV  I*.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy 
ami  Eng.,  bk.  1,  ch.  5.— C.  F.  Kenx^.The  Vikings 
in  Western  Christendom,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  987.—  "'irst  becomes  the  capital  of 
France. — "Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Paris  never  became  the  capital  of  France  until 
after  the  accession  of  the  third  dynasty.  Paris 
made  the  Capets,  the  Capets  made  Paris. " —  Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  Eng.,  v.  1, 
p.  280. 

A.  D.  1180-1199. — Improvement  of  the  city 
by  Philip  Augustus. — "During  the  few  short 
mtervals  of  peace  which  had  occurred  in  the 
hitherto  troubled  reign  of  Philip  [A.  D.  1180- 
1199],  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  civil  im- 
provement of  his  people ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
his  capital  are  indebted  to  his  activity  for  the 
first  attempts  to  rescue  its  foul,  narrow,  and 
mud-embedded  streets  from  the  reproach  which 
its  Latin  name  'Lutetia'  very  justly  implied. 
Philip  expended  much  of  the  treasure,  hitherto 
devoted  solely  to  the  revels  of  the  court,  in  works 
of  public  utility,  in  the  construction  of  jjaved 
causeways  and  aqueducts,  in  founding  colleges 
and  hospitals,  in  commencing  a  new  city  wall, 
and  in  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Daine." — E.  Smedley,  Hist,  of  France,  pt.  1, 
ch.  4. 

A.  O.  132S.— The  splendor  and  gaiety  of  the 
Court.     See  Fm.NCE :  A.  D.  1328. 

A.  D.  1356-1383.— The  building  of  the  Bas- 
tille.    See  B.\8TiLLE. 

A.  D.  1357-1358.  —  The  popular  movement 
under  Stephen  Marcel.    See  States  Geneu.^l 

OF  FUANCE  IN  THE  14tII  CeNTIUY. 

A.  D.  1 381. —The  Insurrection  of  the  Mail- 
lotins. — At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.  a  tumult  broke  out  m  Paris,  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  general  tax  on  merchandise  of  all 
kinds.  "The  Parisians  ran  to  the  arsenal, where 
they  found  mallets  of  lead  intended  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  and  under  the  blows  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  collectors  of  the 


new  tax  perished.  From  the  weapons  used  the 
insurgents  took  the  name  of  Maillotins.  Reims, 
Chalons,  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Rouen  rose  at  the 
example  of  the  capital.  The  States-General  of 
the  Langue  d'  Oil  were  then  convoked  at  Com- 
pifigne,  and  separated  without  having  gmnted 
anything.  The  Parisians  were  always  iu  arms, 
and  the  dukes  [regents  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  kingj,  powerless  to  make  them  sub- 
mit, treated  with  them,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  the  offer  of  100,000  livrcs.  The 
chastisement  was  put  off  for  a  time. "  The  chas- 
tisement of  Paris  and  of  the  other  rebellious 
towns  was  inflicted  in  1382  (see  Flandeks: 
A.  D.  1382)  after  the  king  and  his  uncles  had 
subdued  the  Flemings  at  Rosebecque. —  E.  de 
Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  France,  ejwch  2,  hk.  2,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1410-1415.— The  reign  of  the  Cabo- 
chiena.  —  The  civil  war  of  Armagnacs  and 
Burgundians.     See  Fk.vnce:  A.  D.  1380-1415. 

A.  D.  1418. — The  massacre  of  Armagnacs. 
See  Fk.\nce:  A.  D.  1415-1419. 

A.  D.  IA20-1422.— King  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land and  his  court  in  the  city.  See  Fkance: 
A.  D.  1417-1422. 

A.  D.  1429. —  The  repulse  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.    See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1436.  —  Recovery  from  the  English. 
See  France  :  A.  D.  1431-1453. 

A.  D.  1465.— Siege  by  the  League  of  the 
Public  Weal.     See  Fka>.-ce:  A.  D.   14G1-1468. 

A.  D.  1496. — Founding  of  the  press  of  Henry 
Estienne.    See  Printing  :  A.  D.  149(5-1598. 

A.  D.  1567.— The  Battle  of  St.  Denis.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1563-1570. 

A.  D,  1572. — The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day.    SeeFR.\NCE:  A.  D.  1572  (August). 

A.  D.  1588-1589.— Insurrection  of  the  Cath- 
olic League. — The  Day  of  Barricades. — Siege 
of  the  city  by  the  king  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
See  FR.VNCE:  A.  D.  1584-1589. 

A.  D.  1590. — The  siege  by  Henry  IV. — Hor- 
rors of  famine  and  disease. — Relief  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma.    See  Fr.\.nce:  A.  D.  1590. 

A.  D.  1594. — Henry  IV.'s  entry. — Expulsion 
of  Jesuits.    See  France:  A.  D.  1593-1598. 

A.  D.  1636. — Threatening  invasion  of  Span- 
iards from  the  Netherlands. — The  capital  in 
peril.    See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1635-1638. 

A.  D.  1648-1652.  —  In  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde.  Sec  France:  A.  D.  1647-1G48;  1649; 
1650-1651 ;  and  1651-1053. 

A.  D.  1652.— The  Battle  of  Porte  St.  An- 
toine  and  the  massacre  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1651-1653. 

A.  D.  1789-1799.— Scenes  of  the  Revolution. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1789  (June),  and  after. 

A.  D.  1814. — Surrender  to  the  Allied  armies. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1814  (January — Marcu), 
and  (March — April). 

A.  D.  1815. — The  English  and  Prussian 
armies  in  the  city. — Restoration  of  the  art- 
spoils  of  Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  D.  1815 
(.July — Novem  her). 

A.  D.  1848  (February). — Revolution. — Abdi- 
cation and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1M41-1848. 

A.  D.  1848  (March— June). — Creation  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux. — Insurrection  consequent 
on  closing  them.  See  France:  A.  D.  1848 
(February— May),  and  (ArmL— December). 

A.  D.  1851.— The  Coup  d'Etat.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1851 ;  and  1851-1852. 
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A.  D.  1870-1871.— Siege  by  the  Germans.— 
Capitulation.     See  Fkance:  A.   I).  1H7U  (Sep- 

TKMMKIl— OCTOBKIl),    tO    1871     (.IaNUAUY— >LvY). 

A.  D.  1871  (March— Mav).— The  insurgent 
Commune.  —  Its  Reign  of  Terror.  —  Second 
Siege  of  the  city.  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1871 
(Maih'Ii— May). 

PARIS,  Congress  of  (1856).  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  lHr)4-lHr)<i;  and  Declauation  OP  Paius. 

PARIS,  Declaration  of.  See  Declaration 
OK  Pakis. 

PARIS,  The  Parliament  of.    See  Paulia- 

ME.NT  OK  PaIIIS. 

PARIS,    Treaty    of    (1763).      See    Seven 

Yeahh    Wau:    The   Theaties Treaty   of 

(1783).     Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  :   A.   U. 

1783  (September) Treaty  of  (1814).      See 

France:  A.  D.  1814 (April— June) Treaty 

of  (1815).    See  France:  A.  D.  1815  (July— No- 

VEMIIKR). 

PARIS,  University  of.  See  Education: 
Medi.kval. 

PARISH,  The.  See  Paris:  Tiie  Beginning  ; 
and  Britain  :  Celtic  Tribes. 


PARLIAMENT,     The     English:     Early 
stages  of  its  evolution. — "There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  earliest   Teutonic  assemblies  every 
freeman  had  his  place.  .  .  .  But  how  as  to  the 
groat  assembly  of  all,  the  Assembly  of  the  Wise, 
the  Witenagemot  of  the  whole  realm  [of  early 
England]  ?    No  ancient  record  gives  us  any  clear 
or  formal  account  of   the  constitution  of  that 
body.     It  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  a  vague  way 
as  a  gathering  of  the  wise,  the  noble,  the  great 
men.     But  alongside  of  passages  like  these,  we 
find  other  passages  which  speak  of  it  in  a  way 
which  implies  a  far  more  popular  constitution. 
...  It  was  in  fact  a  body,  democratic  in  ancient 
theory,  aristocratic  in  ordinary  practice,  but  to 
which  any  strong  popular  impulse  could  at  any 
time  restore  its  ancient  democratic  character.  .  .  . 
Out  of  this  body,  whose  constitution,  by  the  time 
of  the  Xorman  Conquest,  had  become  not  a  little 
anomalous,  and  not  a  little  fluctuating,  our  Par- 
liament directly  grew.     Of  one  House  of  that 
Parliament  we  may  say  more ;  we  may  say,  not 
that  it  grew  out  of  the  ancient  Assembly,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  same  by  personal  iden- 
tity.    The  House  of  Lords  not  only  springs  out 
of,  it  actually  is,  the  ancient  Witenagemot.     I 
can  see  no  break  between  the    two.  .  .  .  An 
assembly  in  which  at  first  every  freeman  had  a 
right  to  appear  has,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, step  by  step,  without  any  one  moment 
of  sudden  change,  shrunk  up  into  an  Assembly 
wholly  hereditary  and  oflicial,  an  Assembly  to 
which  the  Crown  may  sununon  any  man,  but  to 
which,  it  is  now  strangely  held,  the  Crown  can- 
not refuse  to  summon  the  representatives  of  any 
man  whom  it  has  once  summoned.     As  in  most 
other  things,  the  tendency  to  shrink  up  into  a 
body  of  this  kind  began  to  show^  itself  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  was  finally  confirmed 
and  established  through  the  results  of  the  Nor- 
man Conipiest.     Rvit  the  special  function  of  the 
body  into  which  the  old  national  Assembly  has 
changed,  the  function  of  'another  House,'  an 
Upper  House,  a  House  of  Lords  as  opposed  to  a 
House  of  Commons,  could  not  show  itself  till  a 
second  House  of  a  more  popular  constitution  had 
arisen  by  its  side.     Like  everything  else  in  our 


English  polity,  both  Houses  in  some  sort  came 
of  themselves.  Neither  of  them  was  the  crea- 
tion of  any  ingenious  theorist.  .  .  .  Our  Consti- 
tution has  no  founder;  but  there  is  one  man  to 
whom  we  may  give  all  but  honours  of  a  founder, 
one  man  to  whose  wisdom  and  self-devotion  we 
owe  that  English  history  has  taken  the  course 
which  it  has  taken  for  the  last  600  years.  .  .  . 
That  man,  the  man  who  finally  gave  to  English 
freedom  its  second  and  more  lasting  shape,  the 
hero  and  martyr  of  England  in  the  greatest  of 
her  constitutional  struggles,  was  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  If  we  may  not  call  him 
the  founder  of  the  English  Constitution,  we  may 
at  least  call  him  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  .  .  .  When  we  reach  the  13th  cen- 
tury, we  may  look  on  the  old  Teutonic  constitu- 
tion as  having  utterly  passed  away.  Some  faint 
traces  of  it  indeed  we  may  find  here  and  there  in 
the  course  of  the  12th  century;  .  .  .  but  the 
regular  Great  Council,  the  lineal  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Mycel  Gemot  or  Witenagemot, 
was  shrinking  up  into  a  body  not  very  unlike 
our  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter  se- 
cures the  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  the  national 
Assembly  as  against  arbitrary  legislation  and  ar- 
l)itrary  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  But 
it  makes  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter  in  short 
is  a  Bill  of  Rights;  it  is  not  what,  in  modern 
phrase,  we  understand  by  a  Reform  Bill.  But, 
during  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  a 
popular  element  was  fast  making  its  way  into 
the  national  Councils  in  a  more  practical  form. 
The  right  of  the  ordinary  freeman  to  attend  in 
person  had  long  been  a  shadow ;  that  of  the  or- 
dinary tcnant-in-chief  was  becoming  hardly  more 
practical;  it  now  begins  to  be  exchanged  for 
what  had  by  this  time  become  the  more  prac- 
tical right  of  choosing  representatives  to  act  in 
his  name.  Like  all  other  things  in  England, 
this  right  has  grown  up  by  degrees  and  as  the 
result  of  what  we  might  almost  call  a  series  of 
happy  accidents.  Both  in  the  reign  of  John  and 
in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  we  find 
several  instances  of  knights  from  each  county 
being  summoned.  Here  we  have  the  beginning 
of  our  county  members  and  of  the  title  which 
they  still  bear,  of  knights  of  the  Shire.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  popular  representation,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their 
own  persons;  but  we  need  not  think  that  those 
who  first  summoned  them  had  any  conscious 
theories  of  popular  representation.  The  earliest 
object  for  which  they  were  called  together  was 
probably  a  fiscal  one ;  it  was  a  sjvfe  and  conve- 
nient way  of  getting  money.  The  notion  of  sum- 
moning a  small  number  of  men  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  the 
practice  in  judicial  proceedingp  and  in  inquests 
and  commissions  of  various  kinds,  in  which  it 
was  usual  for  certain  select  men  to  swear  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  shire  or  hundred.  We  must 
not  forget  .  .  .  that  our  judicial  and  our  parlia- 
mentary institutions  are  closely  connected.  .  .  . 
But  now  we  come  to  that  great  change,  that 
great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which 
has  left  to  all  later  reformers  nothing  to  do  but 
to  improve  in  detail.  We  come  to  that  great  act 
of  the  patriot  Earl  which  made  our  popular 
Chamber  really  a  popular  Chamber.  .  .  .  When, 
after  the  fight  of  Lewes,  Earl  Simon,  then  master 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  King  in  his  safe  keep- 
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ing,  summoned  hi3  famous  Parliament  [A.  D. 
1264-5],  he  summoned,  not  only  two  knights 
from  every  couaty,  but  also  two  citizens  from 
every  city  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borough. 
.  .  .  Thus  was  formed  that  newly  developed  Es- 
tate of  the  Realm  which  was,  step  by  step,  to 
grow  into  the  most  powerful  of  all,  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament," — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Growth  of  the  Eng.  Constitution,  ch.  2. 

Ai.so  IN :  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng. ,  ch. 
6,  13-14.— R.  Gueist,  The  Eng.  Parlianient.— 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng.  Const.  Hist.,  ch. 
7. — A.  Bissett,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.  Parhdinent, 
ch.  2-3. — Sec,  also,  Witknagemot;  England: 
A.  D.  1216-1374;  and  Kniouts  of  the  Suiue. 

A.  D.  1244. — Earliest  use  of  the  name. — In 
1244,  "as  had  happened  just  one  hundred  years 
previously  in  France,  the  name  '  parliamentum ' 
occurs  for  the  first  time  [in  England]  (Chron. 
Dunst.,  1244;  JIatth.  Paris,  1246),  and  curiously 
enough,  Henry  III.  himself,  in  a  writ  addressed 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Northampton,  designates  with 
this  term  the  assembly  which  originated  the 
Magna  Charta:  '  Parliamentum  Runemede,  quod 
fuit  inter  Uom.  Joh.,  Regem  patreni  nostrum  et 
barones  suos  Anglite '  (Rot.  Claus.,  28  lien.  III.). 
The  name  '  parliament '  now  occurs  more  fre- 
quently, but  does  not  supplant  the  more  indefi- 
nite terms  'concilium,'  'colloqui  ni,'  etc." — R. 
Gneist,  Ilist.  of  the  English  Const.,  ch.  19,  and 
foot-note,  2a  (v.  1). — "The  name  given  to  these 
sessions  of  Council  [the  national  councils  of  the 
12th  century]  was  often  expressed  by  the  Latin 
'  colloquium ' :  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  name  of  Parliament,  which  is  used  as 
early  as  1175  by  Jordan  Fantosme,  may  have 
been  in  common  use.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
distinct  instance  in  the  Latin  Chroniclers  for 
some  years  further,  although  when  the  term 
comes  into  use  it  is  applied  retrospectively." — 
W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,ch.  \^,sect.  159. 

A.  D.  1258.— The  Mad  Parliament.  —  An 
English  Parliament,  or  Great  Council,  assembled 
at  O.vford  A.  D.  1258,  so-called  by  the  party  of 
King  Henry  III.  from  whom  it  extorted  an  im- 
portant reorganization  of  the  government,  with 
much  curtailment  of  the  royal  power. — W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  14,  sect.  176 
(».  2).— See  England:  A.  D.  1216-1274. 

A.  D.  1264.— Simon  de  Montfort's  Parlia- 
ment. See  England:  A.  D.  1216-1274;  and 
Parliament,  The  English:  Eauly  «tage8  in 
ITS  EvoLirriON. 

A.  D.  1275-1295. — Development  under  Ed- 
ward I.     See  England:  A.  I).  1275-1295. 

A.  D.  1376.— The  Good  Parliament.  —  The 
English  parliament  of  1376  was  called  the  Good 
Parliament;  although  most  of  the  good  work  it 
imdertook  to  do  was  undone  by  its  successor. — 
AV.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  16  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1388.— The  Wonderful  Parliament.— 
In  1387,  King  Richard  II.  was  compelled  by  a 
great  armed  demonstratimjr,  Mcaded  by  live  pow- 
erful nobles,  to  discard  tis  obnoxious  favorites 
and  advisers,  and  to  summon  a  Parliament  for 
dealing  with  the  offenses  alleged  against  th.em. 
"The  doings  of  this  Parliament  [which  came 
together  in  February,  1388]  are  without  a  paral- 
lel in  English  history,  —  so  much  so  that  the 
name  *  Wonderful  Parliament '  came  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  it.  With  equal  truth  it  was 
also  called  'the  Merciless  Parliament.'  "  It  was 
occupied  for  four  moothft-m  the  impeachment 


and  trial  of  ministers,  judges,  officers  of  the 
courts,  and  other  persons,  bringing  a  large  num- 
ber to  the  block.— J.  Gairdner,  Houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York,  ch.  2,  sect.  5. 

Also  in  :  C.  H.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the  Hth 
Century,  ch.  11. 

A,  D.  1404. — The  Unlearned  Parliament. — 
"This  assembly  [A.  D.  1404,  reign  of  Edward 
IV.]  acquired  its  ominous  name  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  writ  of  summons  the  king,  acting 
upon  the  ordinance  issued  bj'  Edward  III  in  1372, 
directed  that  no  lawyers  should  be  returned  as 
members.  He  had  complained  more  than  once 
that  the  members  of  the  H(>use  of  Commons 
spent  more  time  on  private  suits  than  on  public 
business." — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
18,  sect.  634  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1413-1422. — Firt  acquisition  of  Privi- 
lege.    SeeENUL.VND:  A.  1).  14i;]-14'22. 

A.  D.  1425.— The  Parliament  of  Bats.— The 
English  Parliament  of  14'25-1426  was  so-called 
because  of  the  quarrels  in  it  between  the  parties 
of  Duke  Ilumfrey,  of  Gloucester,  and  of  hia 
uncle.  Bishop  Beaufort. 

A.  D.  1471-1485. —Depression  under  the 
Yorkist  kings.    See  England:  A.  D.  1471-1485. 

A.  D.  1558-1603.— Under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  England:  A.  I).  1558-1603. 

A.  D.  1614.— The  Addled  Parliament.— In 
1614,  James  I.  called  a  Parliament  which  certain 
obsequious  members  promised  to  manage  for  him 
and  make  docile  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure. 
"They  were  spoken  of  at  Court  as  the  Under- 
takers. Both  the  fact  and  the  title  became  known, 
and  the  attempt  at  indirect  influence  was  not 
calculated  to  improve  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons. They  at  once  proceeded  to  their  old 
grievances,  especially  discussing  the  legality  of 
the  impositions  (as  the  additions  to  the  customs 
were  called)  and  of  monopolies.  In  anger  at  the 
total  failure  of  his  scheme,  James  hurriedly  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  before  it  had  completed  a 
single  piece  of  business.  The  humour  of  the 
time  christened  this  futile  Parliament  'the 
Addled  Parliament.'"— J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
Eng. ,  period  2,  2>-  599. 

A.  D.  1640.— The  Short  Parliament.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1640. 

A.  D.  1640. — The  Long  Parliament.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1640-1641. 

A.  D.  1648. — The  Rump.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1648  (NovEMBEU — De'cembek). 

A.  D.  1649. — Temporary  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  See  England:  A.  D.  1649 
(February). 

A.  D.  1653. — The  Barebones  or  Little  Par- 
liament. Sec  England:  A.  D.  1653  (June — 
December). 

A.  D.  1659. — The  Rump  restored.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1658-1660. 

A.  D.  1660-1740. — Rise  and  development  of 
the  Cabinet  as  an  organ  of  Parliamentary 
government.    See  Cabinet,  The  English. 

A.  D.  1693.— The  Triennial  Bill.—  In  1693,  a 
bill  which  passed  both  Houses,  despite  the  op- 
position of  King  William,  provided  that  the 
Parliament  then  sitting  .should  cease  to  exist  on 
the  next  Lady  Day,  and  that  no  futuro  Parlia- 
ment should  last  longer  than  three  years.  The 
king  refused  his  assent  to  the  enactment;  but 
when  a  similar  bill  was  passed  the  next  year  he 
suffered  it  to  become  a  law.— H.  Hallam,  Const. 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  15  (0.  3). 
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A.  D.  1703.— The  Aylesbury  election  case. 
See  Enoi.ani):  A.  D.  170!}. 

A.  D.  1707.— Becomes  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.— Representation  of  Scotland. 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1707. 

A.  D,  1716.— The  Septennial  Act.  See  Enq- 
LANO:  A.  I).  1710. 

A.  D.  1771.  —  Last  struggle  against  the 
Press.— Freedom  of  reporting  secured.  See 
En(ii.ani):  a.  D.  1771. 

A.  D.  1797.— Defeat  of  the  first  Reform 
measure.    See  En(ii,and:  A.  1).  1797. 

A.  D.  1830.— State  of  the  unreformed  repre- 
sentation.    See  Knoi-and:  A.  I).  18:50. 

A.  D.  1832.— The  first  Reform  of  the  Repre- 
sentation.   See  England:  A.  I).  1880-1832. 

A.  D.  1867.— The  second  Reform  Bill.  See 
Encii-and:  a.  D.  1865-1868. 

A.  D.  1883.— Act  to  prevent  Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices  at  Elections.  See  England: 
A.  I).  188:5. 

A.  D.  1884-1885.— The  third  Reform  Bill 
(text  and  comment).  See  England:  A.  D. 
1884-1885. 


PARLIAMENT,    New 

WESTMrNSTEB  PaLACE. 


Houses    of.      See 


PARLIAMENT,  The  Scottish.    See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1326-1603. 
The  Drunken.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1660- 

1666. 

♦ 

PARLIAMENT  OF  FLORENCE.  See 
Flohence:  a.  D.  1250-1293. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  ITALIAN  FREE 
CITIES.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1056-1152. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  PARIS.— "  \Vhen  the 
Carlovingiiin  Moniirchy  had  given  place,  first  to 
Anarchy  and  then  to  Feudalism,  the  mallums, 
and  the  Champs  de  Mai,  and  (except  in  some 
southern  cities)  the  municipal  curiifi  also  disap- 

f)eared.    But  in  their  stead  there  came  into  ex- 
stence  the  feudal  courts.     Each  tenant  in  capite 
of  the  crown  held  within  his  fief  a  Parliament  of 
his  own  free  vassals.  .  .  .  There  was  adminis- 
tered the  seigneur's   'justice,'  whether  haute, 
moyennc,  or  basse.    There  were  discussed  all 
questions  immediately  affecting  the  seigneurle 
or  the  tenants  of   it.      There  especially  were 
adopted  all  general  regulations  which  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  lordship  were  supposed  to  dictate, 
and  especially  all  such  as  related  to  the  raising 
tallies  or  other  imposts.     What  was  thus  done 
on  a  small  scale  in  a  minor  fief,  was  also  done, 
thoiigh  on  a  larger  scale,  in  each  of  the  feudal 
province.s,  and  on  a  scale  yet  more  extensive  in 
the  court  or  Parliament  holdeu  by  the  king  as  a 
seigneur  of  the  royal  domain.  .  .  .  This  royal 
court  or  Parliament  was,  however,  not  a  Legis- 
lature in  our  modern  sense  of  that  word.    It  was 
rather  a  convention,  in  which,  by  a  voluntary 
compact  between  the  king  as  supreme  suzerain 
and  the  greater  seigneurs  as  his  feudatories,  an 
onlonnance  or  an  impost  was  established,  either 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  or  in  some  seign- 
euries  apart  from  the  rest.    From  any  such  com- 
pact ai\jr  seigneur  might  dissent  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  immediate  vassals  or,  by  simply 
absenting  himself,  mieht  render  the  extension  of 
It  to  his  own  fief  impossible.  .  .  .  Subject  to  the 
many  corrections  which  would  be  requisite  to 
reduce  to  perfect  accuracy  this  slight  sketch  of 


the  origin  of  the  great  council  or  Parliament  of 
the  kings  of  France,  such  was,  in  substance,  the 
constitution  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  accession  ')f 
Louis  IX.  [A.  D.  1226].  Before  the  close  of  his 
eventful  reign,  that  monarch  had  acquired  the 
character  and  was  in  full  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  a  law-giver,  and  was  habitually  making  laws, 
not  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  council  or 
Parliament,  but  m  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
prerogative  which  even  now  they  began  to 
ascribe  to  the  French  crown.  .  .  .  With  our 
English  prepossessions,  it  is  impossible  to  repress 
the  wonder,  and  even  the  incredulity,  with 
which  we  at  first  listen  to  the  statement  that  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  kingdom  could 
be  otherwise  than  the  zealous  and  effectual  an- 
tagonist of  so  momentous  an  encroachment." 
The  explanation  is  found  in  a  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Parliament, 
through  which  its  function  and  authority  became 
distinctly  judicial  and  quite  apart  from  those  of 
a  council  or  a  legislature.  When  Philip  Augustus 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  provided  for  the  de- 
cision of  complaints  against  officers  of  the  crown 
by  directing  the  queen-mother  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rhelms,  who  acted  as  regents,  to  hold 
an  annual  assembly  of  the  greater  barons.  ' '  This 
practice  had  become  habitual  by  the  time  of 
Louis  IX.  For  the  confirmation  and  improve- 
ment of  it,  that  monarch  ordered  that,  before  the 
day  of  any  such  assemblage,  citations  should  be 
issued,  commanding  the  attendance,  not,  as  be- 
fore, of  the  greater  barons  exclusively,  but  of 
twenty-four  members  of  the  royal  council  or 
Parliament.  Of  those  twenty-four,  three  only 
were  to  be  great  barons,  three  were  to  be  bishops, 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  were  to  be  knights. 
But  as  these  members  of  the  royal  council  did 
not  appear  to  St.  Louis  to  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  right  discharge  of  the 
judicial  office,  he  directed  that  thirty-seven  other 
persons  should  be  associated  to  them.  Of  those 
associates,  seventeen  were  to  be  clerks  in  holy 
orders,  and  twenty  legistes,  that  is,  men  bred  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  The  function  assigned  to 
the  legistes  was  that  of  drawing  up  in  proper 
form  the  decrees  and  other  written  acts  of  the 
collective  body.  To  this  body,  when  thus  con- 
stituted, was  given  the  distinctive  title  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris. "  By  virtue  of  their  supe- 
rior education  and  training,  the  legistes  soon 
gathered  the  business  of  the  Parliament  into 
their  own  hands ;  the  knights  and  barons  found 
attendance  a  bore  and  an  absurdity.  "Ennui 
and  ridicule  .  .  .  proved  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  a  purge  quite  as  effectual  as  that  which 
Colonel  Pride  administered  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  The  conseiller  clercs  were  soon 
left  to  themselves,  in  due  time  to  found,  and  to 
enjoy,  Avhat  began  to  be  called  '  La  Noblesse  de 
la  Robe. '  Having  thus  assumed  the  government 
of  the  court,  the  legistes  next  proceeded  to  en- 
large its  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  By  .  .  .  astute  con- 
structions of  the  law,  the  Parliament  had,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  become  the  su- 
preme legal  tribunal  within  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  France  which  was  at  that  time  attached 
to  the  crown."  In  the  reign  of  Philiii  the  Long 
(1816-1322)  the  Parliament  and  the  royal  council 
became  practically  distinct  bodies;  the  former 
became  sedentary  at  Paris,  meeting  nowhere  else, 
and  its  members  were  required  to  be  constantly 
resident  in  Paris.     By  1845  the  parliamentary 
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counselors,  as  they  were  now  called,  had  ac- 
quired life  appointments,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  (1380-1422)  the  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  hereditary.  "At  the 
period  wlien  tlie  Parliament  of  Paris  was  ac- 
quiring its  peculiar  character  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, tlie  meetings  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  to  co-operate  witli  the  king  in  legislation, 
were  falling  into  disuse.  The  king  .  .  .  had 
begun  to  orij^inate  laws  without  their  sanction; 
and  the  Parliament,  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  assumed  that  the  right  of  remonstrance, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  great  vassals,  had  now 
passed  to  themselves.  ...  If  their  remonstrance 
was  disregarded,  their  next  step  was  to  recjuest 
tliat  tlie  projected  law  might  be  withdrawn.  If 
tliat  request  was  unheeded,  they  at  length  for- 
mally declined  to  register  it  among  their  records. 
Such  refusals  were  sometimes  but  were  not 
usually  successful.  In  most  instances  they  pro- 
voked from  the  king  a  peremptory  order  for  the 
immediate  registration  of  his  ordinance.  To  such 
orders  the  Parliament  geuerally  submitted." — 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect'a  on  the  Jlist.  of  France, 
led.  8. — "It  appears  that  the  opinion  is  unfound- 
ed which  ascribes  to  the  States  [the  'States- 
General  ']  and  tlie  Parliaments  a  different  origin. 
Both  arose  out  of  tiio  National  As-scmblies  held 
at  stated  periods  in  the  earliest  times  of  the 
monarchy  [the  '  Champs  de  ilars '  and  '  Champs 
de  Mai ']....  Certainly  in  tlie  earliest  part  of 
[the  13th]  century  there  existed  no  longer  two 
bodies,  but  only  one,  v;hich  had  then  acquired 
the  name  of  Parliament.  The  stated  meetings 
under  the  First  race  were  called  by  the  name  of 
Mallum  or  Mallus,  sometimes  Plaoitum  [also 
Plaid],  sometimes  Synod.  Under  the  Second 
race  they  were  called  Colloquium  also.  The 
translation  of  this  term  (and  if  is  said  also  of  Mal- 
lum) into  Parliament  occurs  not  before  the  time 
of  Louis  VI.  (le  Qros);  but  in  that  of  Louis 
VIII.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  it 
became  the  usual  appellation.  There  were  then 
eleven  Parliaments,  besides  that  of  Paris,  and  all 
those  bodies  had  become  merely  judicial,  that  of 
Paris  exercising  a  superintending  power  over  the 
other  tribunals.  .  .  .  After  [1334]  ...  the  Par- 
liament was  only  called  upon  to  register  the 
Ordinances.  This  gave  a  considerable  influence 
to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  a  right  of 
remonstrance  before  registry;  the  Provincial 
Parliaments  only  could  remonstrate  after  regis- 
try. .  .  .  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  besides  re- 
monstrating, might  refuse  to  register;  and 
though  compellable  by  the  King  holding  a  Bed 
of  Justice,  which  was  a  more  solemn  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  attended  by  the  King's  Court  in 

Sreat  state  [see  Bed  op  Justice],  yet  it  cannot  be 
oubtcd  that  many  Ordinances  were  prevented 
and  many  modified  in  consequence  of  this  power 
of  refusal. " — Lord  Brougham,  Hist,  of  England 
and  France  under  tfie  Bouse  of  Lancaster,  note 
66. — For  an  account  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  crown  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  French  Revolution,  see 
France:  A.  D.  1787-1789. 

Also  in:  M.  de  la  Rocheterie,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, ch.  6-11. 

PARMA,  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of,  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netuehlands  ;  A.  D. 
1577-1581,  to  1588-1593. 


PARMA :  Founding^  of.    See  Mtjtina. 


A.  D.  1077-1115. —  In  the  Dominions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.  See  Pai'Acy:  A.  D.  1077- 
1103. 

A.  D.  1339-1349.— Bought  by  the  Visconti, 
of  Milan.     SeeAIiLAN:  A.  I).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1513. — Conquest  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1515. —  Reannexed  to  Milanese  and 
acquired  by  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1515- 
1518. 

A.  D.  1521.— Retaken  by  the  Pope.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1520-1523. 

A.  D.  1545-1592.— Alienation  from  the  Holy 
See  and  erection,  with  Placentia,  into  a 
duchy,  for  the  House  of  Farnese. — "  Paul  III. 
was  the  last  of  those  ambitious  popes  who  ren- 
dered the  interests  of  the  holy  see  subordinate  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  families.  The  de- 
signs of  Paul,  himself  the  representative  of  the 
noble  Roman  house  of  Farnese,  were  ultimately 
successful;  since,  although  partially  defeated 
during  his  life,  they  led  to  the  establishment  of 
his  descendants  on  the  throne  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia for  nearly  20'J  vears.  ...  He  gained  the 
consent  of  the  sacred  college  to  alienate  thos|e 
states  from  the  holy  see  in  1545,  that  he  might 
erect  them  into  a  duchy  for  his  natural  son, 
Pietro  Luigi  Farnese ;  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  had  already,  some  years  before,  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  papacy  against  France,  bestowed 
tlie  hand  of  his  natural  daughter,  Margaret, 
widow  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  upon  Ottavio, 
son  of  Pietro  Luigi,  and  grandson  of  Paul  III. 
Notwithstanding  this  measure,  Charles  V.  was 
not  subsequently,  however,  the  more  disposed 
to  confirm  to  the  house  of  Farnese  the  investi- 
ture of  their  new  possessions,  which  he  claimed 
as  part  of  the  Milanese  duchy;  and  he  soon 
evinced  no  friendly  disposition  towards  his  own 
son-in-law,  Ottavio.  Pietro  Luigi,  the  first  duke 
of  Parma,  proved  himself,  by  his  extortions,  h:? 
cruelties,  and  his  debaucheries,  scarcely  less  de- 
testable than  any  of  the  ancient  tyrants  of  Lom- 
bardy.  He  thus  provoked  a  conspiracy  and 
insurrection  of  the  nobles  of  Placentia,  where 
he  resided ;  and  he  was  assassinated  by  them  at 
that  place  in  1547,  after  a  reign  of  only  two 
years.  The  city  was  immediately  seized  in  the 
imperial  name  by  Qonzaga,  governor  of  j^Iilan. 
...  To  deter  the  emperor  from  appropriating 
Parma  also  to  himself,  [Paul  III.]  could  devise 
no  other  expedient  than  altogether  to  retract  his 
grant  from  his  family,  and  to  reoccupy  that  city 
for  the  holy  see,  whose  rights  he  conceived  that 
the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  invade. "  But 
after  the  death  of  Paul  III.,  the  Farnese  party, 
commanding  a  majority  in  the  conclave,  "by 
raising  Julius  III.  to  the  tiara  [1550],  obtained  the 
restitution  of  Parma  to  Ottavio  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  new  pope.  The  prosperity  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Farnese  was  not  yet  securely  estab- 
lished. The  emperor  still  retained  Placentia,  and 
Julius  III.  soon  forgot  the  eervices  of  that 
family.  In  1551,  the  pope  leagued  with  Charles 
V.  to  deprive  the  duke  Ottavio  of  the  fief  which 
he  "had  restored  to  him.  Farnese  was  thus  re- 
duced ...  to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  French ;  and  this  measure,  and  the  inde- 
cisive war  which  followed,  became  his  salvation, 
lie  still  preserved  his  throne  when  Charles  V. 
terminated  his  reign ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Philip  II. ,  when  Italy  was  menaced  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  duke  de  Guise  [1556],  was  to  win  him 
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over  from  the  French  alliance,  and  to  Bccure  his 
pnititiido,  by  yielding  Plaeentia  attain  to  him. 
Rut  a  Hpanish  garrison  wan  still  left  in  tiio  citn- 
del  of  that  place;  and  it  was  only  the  brilliant 
military  career  of  Alessandro  Farnese,  the:  cele- 
brated prince  of  Parma,  son  of  duke  Otlavio, 
which  llnally  consununated  the  greatness  of  his 
family.  Entering  the  service  of  Philip  II.,  Ales- 
sandro gradually  won  the  respect  and  favour  of 
that  gloomy  monarcii;  and  at  length,  in  1585,  as 
a  reward  for  his  achievements,  the  Hpanish  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  his  father's  territories. 
The  duke  Otlavio  closed  his  life  in  the  follov.ing 
year;  but  Alessandro  never  took  pos-sessiou  of 
his  throne.  He  died  at  the  head  of  the  Hpaaish 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1592;  and  his  son 
Ranuccio  (juietly  commenced  his  reign  over  the 
ducliy  of  I'arma  and  Placentia  under  the  double 
protection  of  the  holy  see  ami  the  monarchy  of 
Spain."— G.  Procter,  Hint,  of  Itnli/,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1635. — Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     HeeCiKUMANY:  A.  I).  1G34-1639. 

A.  D.  1635-1637.— Desolation  of  the  duchy 
by  the  Spaniards.— The  French  alliance  re- 
nounced.    See  Itai-v:  A.  I).  10:55-1059. 

A.  D.  1725.— Reversion  of  the  duchy  pledged 
to  the  Infant  of  Spain.  SeeSi'AiN:  A.  I).  1713- 
1725. 

A.  D.  1731. — Possession  given  to  Don  Car- 
los, the  Infant  of  Spain.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1720-1731;  and  Itaia:  A.  D.  1715-1735. 

A.  D,  1735.  —  Restored  to  Austria.  See 
Fua.nck:  a.  1).  1733-1735;  and  Italy:  A.  D. 
1715-1735. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.—  Changes  of  masters.  — 
In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  Parma 
■was  taken  by  Spain  in  1745;  recovered  by  Aus- 
tria in  the  following  year  (see  Italy:  A.  D.  1746- 
1747);  but  surrendered  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the 
infant  of  Spain  in  1748. 

A.  D.  1767.- Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. — 
Papal  excommunication  of  the  Duke.  Sec 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1701-1709. 

A.  D.  1801.— The  Duke's  son  made  King  of 
Etruria.    Sec  Gkumany  :  A.  I).  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1802.— The  duchy  declared  a  depen- 
dency of  France.    See  Fiiance:    A.   D.    1802 

(AlUUST— SEPTE.MBER). 

A.  D.  1814.  —  Duchy  conferred  on  Marie 
Louise,  the  ex-empress  of  Napoleon.  See 
Fhance:  a.  I).  1814(Maucu— Apiul). 

A.  D.  1831. — Revolt  and  expulsion  of  Marie 
Louise.  —  Her  restoration  by  Austria.  See 
Itvly:  A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Abortive  revolution.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859-1861.— End  of  the  duchy.— Ab- 
sorption in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1850-1859;  and  1859-1861. 


PARMA,  Battle  of  (1734).  See  Fmance: 
A.  I).  1733-1735. 

PARNASSUS.  See  Thessaly;  and  Dor- 
ians and  I0NI.VN8. 

PARNELL  MOVEMENT,  The.  See  Ire- 
Ulnd:  a.  D.  1873-1879,  to  1889-1891. 

PARRIS,  Samuel,  and  Salem  Witchcraft. 
See  ^Iassaciiusetts:  A.  D.  1692. 

PARSEES,  The. — "  On  the  western  coast  of 
India,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  Bombay,  we 
find  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  families  whose  ancestors  migrated 
thither  from  Iran.     The  tradition  among  them 


Is,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Arabs,  after  con- 
quering Iran  and  becoming  sovereigns  there, 
persecuted  and  eradicated  the  old  religion  [of  the 
Aveata],  faithful  adherents  of  tho  creed  fled  to 
the  mountains  of  Kerman.  Driven  from  these 
by  the  Arabs  (in  Kerman  and  Yezd  a  few  hun- 
dred families  are  still  found  who  maintain  the 
ancient  faith),  they  retired  to  the  island  of  Hor- 
muz  (a  small  island  close  by  tho  southern  coast, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gidf).  From 
hence  they  migrated  to  Din  (on  the  coast  of 
Guzerat),  and  then  passed  over  to  the  opposite 
shore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  ami  in 
the  sotith  of  India  inscriptions  have  been  found 
which  prove  that  these  settlers  reached  the  coast 
in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  At  the  i)resent 
time  their  descendants  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Surat,  Bombay,  and  Ahma- 
dabad;  they  call  themselves,  after  their  ancient 
home,  Parsets,  and  speak  the  later  Middle  Per- 
sian."— M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7, 
ch.  2  (r.  5). — See,  also,  Zouoasthians. 
PARSONS'  CAUSE,  The.     See  Virginia: 

A.  D.  1703. 

PARTHENII,  The.— This  name  was  given 
among  the  Spartans  to  a  class  of  young  men, 
sons  of  Spartan  women  who  had  married  outside 
the  exclusive  circle  of  the  Spartiatre.  The  latter 
refused,  even  when  Sparta  was  most  pressingly 
in  need  of  soldiers,  to  admit  these  "sons  of 
maidens,"  as  they  stigmatized  them,  to  the  mili- 
tary body.  The  Parthenii,  becoming  numerous, 
were  finally  driven  to  emigrate,  and  found  a 
home  at  Tarentum,  Italy. — E.  Curtius,  Uist.  of 
Oreecc,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. — See  Tarentum. 

PARTHENON     AT    ATHENS,    The.— 

"Pericles  had  occasion  to  erect  on  the  higliest 
point  of  the  Acropolis,  in  place  of  tho  ancient 
Ilecatompedou,  a  nevir  festive  edifice  and  treasure- 
house,  winch,  by  blending  intimately  together 
the  fulfilment  of  political  and  religious  ends,  was 
to  serve  to  represent  the  piety  and  artistic  cul- 
ture, the  wealth  and  the  festive  splendour  —  in 
fine,  all  the  glories  which  Athens  had  achieved 
by  her  valour  and  her  wisdom   [see  Athens: 

B.  C.  445-431].  .  .  .  The  architect  from  whose 
design,  sanctioned  by  Pericles  and  Phidias,  tho 
new  Hecatompcdon  was  erected,  was  Ictinus, 
Avho  was  seconded  by  Callicrates,  the  experienced 
architect  of  the  double  line  of  walls.  It  was  not 
intended  to  build  an  edifice  which  should  attract 
attention  by  the  colossal  nature  of  its  proportions 
or  the  novelty  of  its  stjie.  The  traditions  of  tho 
earlier  building  were  followed,  and  its  dimen- 
sions were  not  exceeded  by  more  than  50  feet. 
In  a  breadth  of  100  feet  the  edifice  extended  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  226  feet  from  east  to  west ; 
and  the  height,  from  the  lowest  stair  to  the  apex 
of  the  pediment,  amounted  only  to  65  feet.  .  .  . 
The  Ilccatompedon,  or  Parthenon  (for  it  went 
by  this  name  also  as  the  house  of  Athene  Par- 
theuos),  was  very  closely  connected  with  tho 
festival  of  the  Panathcntva,  whose  splendour  and 
dignity  had  gradually  ri.seu  by  degrees  together 
with  those  of  the  stjite.  .  .  .  The  festival  com- 
menced with  the  performances  in  the  Odeum, 
where  the  masters  of  song  and  recitation,  and 
the  cither  and  flute-players,  exhibited  their  skill, 
the  choral  S'~ngs  being  produced  in  the  theatre. 
Hereupon  followed  the  gymnastic  games,  which, 
besides  the  usual  contests  in  the  stadium,  foot- 
race, wrestling-matches,  &c.,  also  included  the 
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torch-race,  wliich  was  held  in  tho  Cerumiciis  out- 
side tlie  Dipvlum,  wlicii  no  moon  slione  in  the 
heavens;  ami  wliieh  formed  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  tho  whole  festival. "—E.  Curtius, 
IIM.  of  Greece,  bk.  'A,  eh.  3. — See,  olso,  Acno- 
roM9  OF  Athens. 

A.  D.  1687. — Destructive  explosion  during^ 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians.  Heu 
TruKs:  A.  I).  1084-1090. 


PARTHENOP^.   See  Neapoms  and  PALiK- 

POMS. 

PARTHENOPEIAN    REPUBLIC,    The. 

See  Fiianck:  A.  I).  17!>H-17«!)(Ar<;rHT— Apuii.). 
PARTHIA,  AND  THE  PARTHIAN  EM- 
PIRE.— "The  mountain  chain,  which  running 
southward  of  the  Caspian,  skirts  tho  great  pla- 
teau of  Iran,  or  Persia,  on  the  north,  broadens 
out  after  it  passes  tho  south-eastern  corner  of  tho 
sea,  into  a  valuable  and  productive  mountain- 
region.  Four  or  five  distinct  ranges  here  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  having  between  them 
latitudinal  valleys,  with  glens  transverse  to  their 
courses.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  are  often  well 
wooded ;  the  Hat  ground  at  tho  foot  of  the  hills 
is  fertile;  water  abounds ;  and  the  streams  gradu- 
ally collect  into  rivers  of  a  considerable  siz.e. 
The  fertile  territory  in  this  quarter  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  base  of  tho  most 
southern  of  tho  ranges,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Great  Iranic  desert.  ...  It  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  region  which  has  been  thus  briefly  described 
that  the  ancient  homo  of  the  Parthians  lay.  .  .  . 
Parthia  Proper,  however,  was  at  no  time  coex- 
tensive with  the  region  described.  A  portion  of 
that  region  formed  tho  district  called  Ilyrcania ; 
and  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine  what 
were  tho  limits  between  the  two.  The  evidence 
goes,  on  the  whole,  to  show  that  while  Ilyrcania 
lay  towards  the  west  and  north,  tho  Parthian 
country  was  that  towards  tho  south  and  east,  the 
valleys  of  the  Ettrek  and  Gurghan  constituting 
the  main  portions  of  tho  former,  while  the  tracts 
east  and  south  of  those  valleys,  as  far  as  tho 
sixty-flrst  degree  of  E.  longitude,  constituted 
the  latter.  If  the  limits  of  Parthia  Proper  be 
thus  defined,  it  will  have  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  modern  Persian  province  of  Khorasan.  .  .  . 
The  Turanian  character  of  the  Parthians,  though 
not  absolutely  proved,  appears  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable.  If  it  be  accepted,  we  must 
regard  them  as  in  race  closely  allied  to  the  vast 
hordes  which  from  a  remote  antiquity  have 
roamed  over  tlie  steppe  region  of  Upper  Asia, 
from  time  to  time  bursting  upon  the  south  and 
harassing  or  subjugating  the  comparatively  un- 
wnrlike  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  countries. 
We  must  view  them  as  the  congeners  of  tho 
Huns,  Bulgarians  and  Comans  of  the  ancient 
world;  of  the  Kalmucks,  Ouigurs,  Usbegs, 
Eleuts,  &c.,  of  the  present  day.  .  .  .The  Par- 
thians probably  maintained  their  independence 
from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  the  district 
called  after  their  name  until  the  sudden  arrival 
in  their  country  of  tho  great  Persian  conqueror, 
Cyrus,  [about  554  B.  C.].  .  .  .  When  the  Per- 
sian empire  wa"  organised  by  Darius  Hystaspis 
into  satrapies,  Parthia  was  at  first  united  in  the 
same  government  with  Chorasmia,  Sogdiana  and 
Aria.  Subsequently,  however,  when  sjvtrapies 
were  made  more  numerous,  it  was  detached  from 
these  extensive  countries,  and  made  to  form  a 


distinct  government,  with  tho  mere  addition  of 
the  comparativelv  small  district  of  Ilyrcania." 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  included  Parthia 
within  their  range,  and,  under  tho  new  political 
arrangements  which  followed  Alexander's  death, 
that  country  became  for  a  time  part  of  tho  wide 
empire  of  the  Seleucidos,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  —  the  kingdom  of  Syria  as  it  was  called. 
Hut  about  250  H.  C.  a  successful  revolt  occurred 
in  Parthia,  led  by  one  Arsaces,  who  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  and  a  dynasty  called  the 
Arsacid  (see  Siir.KUCiD/K :  B.  C.  281-224,  and 
224-187).  Under  succeeding  kings,  especially 
under  the  sixth  of  the  lino,  Mithridat^-s  I.  (not 
to  be  confused  with  tho  Mithridatic  dynasty  in 
Pontus),  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  was  swollen  by 
conquest  to  a  great  empire,  covering  almost  tho 
whole  territory  of  tho  earlier  Persian  empire, 
excepting  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  On  the  ri.so 
of  the  Roman  power,  the  Parthians  successfully 
disp\ited  with  it  the  dominati(m  of  tho  cast,  in 
several  wars  (seo  Romk:  B.  C.  57-52),  none  of 
which  were  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  until 
tho  time  of  Trajan. — G.  Rawlinson,  ,Si.rth  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy :  Parthia. — Trajan  (A.  D. 
115-117  — see  RoiiK:  A.  D.  9fl-l!}8)  "undcriook 
an  exjiedition  against  the  nations  of  the  East. 
.  .  .  The  success  of  Trajan,  however  transient, 
was  rapid  and  specious.  The  degenerate  Par- 
thians, broken  by  intestine  discord.  Hod  l)efore  his 
arms.  He  descended  the  river  Tigris  in  triumph, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian 
gulf.  Ho  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  first, 
as  he  was  the  last,  of  tho  Roman  generals  who 
ever  navigated  that  remote  sea.  His  fleets  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Arabia.  .  .  .  Every  day  the 
astonished  senate  received  the  intelligence  of  new 
names  and  new  nations  that  acknowledged  his 
sway.  .  .  .  But  the  death  of  Trajan  soon  clouded 
the  splendid  prospect.  .  .  .  The  resignation  of 
all  tho  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first 
measure  of  his  [successor  Hadrian's]  reign.  He 
[Hadrian]  restored  to  tho  Parthians  the  election 
of  an  independent  sovereign,  withdrew  the  Ro- 
man garrisons  from  the  provinces  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria;  and,  in  compliance 
with  tho  precept  of  Augustus,  once  more  estJib- 
lished  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  eh.  1. — In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  at  Rome,  the  Parthian  king  Vologe- 
ses  HI.  (or  Arsaces  XXVII.)  provoked  the 
Roman  power  anew  by  invading  Armenia  and 
Syria.  In  tho  war  which  followed,  the  Parthians 
were  driven  from  Syria  and  Armenia ;  Mesopo- 
tamia was  occupied;  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon  and 
Babylon  taken ;  and  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon 
burned  (A.  D.  165).  Parthia  then  sued  for  peace, 
and  obtained  it  by  ceding  Mesopotamia,  and 
allowing  Armenia  to  return  to  the  position  of  a 
Roman  dependencv.  Half  a  century  later  the 
final  conflict  of  flome  and  Parthia  occurred. 
"The  battle  of  Nisibis  [A.  D.  217],  which  termi- 
nated the  long  contest  between  Rome  and  Parthia, 
was  the  fiercest  and  best  contested  which  was 
ever  fought  between  the  rival  powers.  It  lasted 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  .  .  .  Macrinus  [the 
Roman  emperor,  who  commanded]  took  to  flight 
among  the  first ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  discouraged 
his  troops,  who  soon  afterwards  acknowledged 
themselves  beaten  and  retired  within  the  lines  of 
their  camp.  Both  armies  had  suffered  severely. 
Herodian  describes  the  heaps  of  dead  as  piled  to 
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Buch  a  height  thnt  tho  mnnrruvres  of  the  troops 
•were  Impede*!  by  them,  ami  at  last  the  two  con- 
tending; ho8tH  eoiild  scarcely  see  one  another. 
Bfjth  armies,  therefore,  desired  peace."  Hnt  tho 
pence  was  purchased  hy  Home  at  a  heavy  price. 
After  this,  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  rapidly 
underndned  by  inU'rnal  dissensions  and  corrup- 
tions, and  in  A.  I).  226  it  was  overthrown  by  a 
revolt  of  tlie  Persians,  who  claimed  and  secured 
again,  after  five  centuries  and  a  half  of  subju- 
gation, their  ancient  leadership  among  the  races 
of  the  East.  The  new  Persian  Empire,  or  Sassa- 
nian  monarchy,  was  founded  by  Artaxerxes  I.  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  throne. — O.  Ilawlinson, 
The  SiHh  Great  Oriental  Moiuirchy,  ch.  3-21. 

Also  in:  The  same,  Story  of  Parthia. 

PARTHIAN  HORSE.— t»ARTHIAN  AR- 
ROWS.—  "Fleet  and  active  coursers,  with 
scarcely  any  caparison  l)ut  a  headstall  and  a 
single  rein,  were  mounted  by  riders  clad  only  in 
a  tunic  and  trousers,  and  armed  with  nothing 
])Ut  a  strong  bow  and  a  (luiver  full  of  arrows. 
A  training  begun  in  early  boyhood  made  tho 
rider  almost  one  with  his  steed ;  and  he  could  use 
his  weapons  with  equal  ea.se  and  effect  whether 
his  horse  was  stationary  or  at  full  gallop,  and 
•whether  ho  was  advancing  towards  or  hurriedly 
retreating  from  his  enemy.  ...  It  was  his  ordi- 
nary plan  to  keep  constantly  in  motion  when  in 
the  jiresence  of  an  enemy,  to  gallop  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  round  and  round  his  sc^uare  or 
column,  never  charging  it,  but  at  a  moderate 
interval  plying  it  with  his  keen  and  barbed 
shafts."  —  G.  Ilawlinson,  Sixth  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  11. 

PARtlES  AND  FACTIONS,  POLITI- 
CAL AND  POLITICO-RELIGIOUS.— Ab- 
olitionists.   See  Slaveuv,  Neoiio:  A.  D.  1828- 

1833;    and     1840-1847 Adullamites.      See 

England:    A.  I).  186.')-1868 Aggraviados. 

See  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827 American.  See 

United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.   1852 Am- 

moniti.  See  Flohence:  A.  D.  1358 An- 
archists.   See  ANAucnisTS Anilleros.    See 

Spain:    A.   D.    1814-1827 Anti-Corn-Law 

League.  See  Tariff  Legislation  (England)  : 
A.  D.  1830-1839;  and  1845-1846 Anti-Fed- 
eralists.   See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1789-1792 Anti-Masonic.    See  New  Yokk  : 

A.  D.  1826-1832;  and  Mexico:  A.  D.  1822-1828. 

Anti-Renters.      See   Livingston    Manor. 

Anti-Slavery.  See  Slavery,  Negro  :  A.  D. 

1688-1780;     1776-1808;    1828-1832;    1840-1847. 

Armagnacs.      See   France:  A.   D.   1380- 

1415;  and  1415-1419 Arrabiati.  .  See  Flor- 
ence:   A.    D.    1490-1498 Assideans.      Sec 

Chasidtm Barnburners.        See     United 

States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1845-1846 Beggars. 

See  below :  Gueux Bianchi.  See  Florence  : 

A.  D.    1295-1300;    and  1301-1313 Bigi,   or 

Greys.    See  Bigi Blacks,  or  Black  Guelfs. 

See  Florence:  A.  D.  129.5-1300;  and  1301-1313. 

Blue-Light  Federalists.     See  Blue-Light 

Fedeualisth Blues.  See  CiRccs,  Factions 

OF  the  Uoman;   and  Venezuela:   1829-1886. 

Border  Ruffians.    See  Kansas:  A.  D.  1854- 

1859 Boys  in  Blue.    See  Boys  in  Blue 

Bucktails.  See  New  York:  A.  D.  1817-1819. 
. ..  .Bundschuh.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1492- 

1514 Burgundians.      See   France:    A.    D. 

1385-1415;  and  1415-1419 Burschenschaft. 

See  Germany:  A.  D.  1817-1820 Butter- 
nuts.   See  Boys  IN  Blue Cabochiens.    See 


France:    A.   D.  1880-141B Calixtines,   or 

Utraquists.     See  Bohemia:   A.   D.  1419-14.34; 

and    1434-14.57 Camisards.     See    France: 

A.    I).    1702-1710 Caps    and    Hats.      See 

below :    Hats   and    Caps Carbonari.     See 

Italy:    A.    D.    1808-1809 Carliats.       See 

Spain:    A.    D.   1838-1846;    and    1873-1885 

Carpet-baggers.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1866-1871 Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads.   See  England:  A.  I).  1641  (Octorer); 

also,    RouNDireADs Center.       See    Right, 

Left,  and  Center Charcoals.  See  Clay- 
banks  AND  Charcoals Chartists.  See  Eng- 
land: A.D.  1838-1842;  and  1848 Chasidim. 

See  Chasidim Chouans.  See  France:  A.  D. 

1794-1790 Christinos.     See  Spain:   A.  D. 

1833-1846;    and  1873-1885. ..  .Claybanks    and 

Charcoals.  See  Claybanks  and  Charcoals 

Clear  Grits.     See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1840-1867 

Clichyans.  See  France:  A. D.  1797  (September). 

Clintonians.    See  New  York:  A.  I).  1817- 

1819 Cods.    See  below :  Hocms  and  Cods. 

Communeros.   See  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827. 

Communists.      See  France:    A.    D.    1871 

(March  —  May) Conservative     (English). 

See    Conservative  Party Constitutional 

Union.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
1860  (April — November).  ...    Copperheads. 

See  Copperheads Cordeliers.  See  Fr.vnce: 

A.  D.  1790 Country  Party.     See  England: 

A.  D.  1672-1673 Covenanters.  See  Cove- 
nanters; also  Scotland:  A.  D.  15.57,  1581, 
1638,   1644-1645,  and  1600-1661,   to   1631-1689. 

Cretois.     See  France:  A.  D.  1795  (April). 

Decamisados.  Sec  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827. 

Democrats.    See  United  States  of  Am.  : 

A.    D.    1789-1792;    1825-1828;    1845-1846 

Doughfaces.      See    Doughfaces Douglas 

Democrats.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1860    (April — November) Equal    Rights 

Party.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1835-1837 

Escoc6s.    See  Mexico:   A.   D.  1822-1828 

Essex  Junto.    See  Essex  Junto Farmers' 

Alliance.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1877-1891 Federalists.    See  United  States 

OF    Am.:    a.    D.    1789-1792;    1813;    and    1814 

(December)  The  Hartford  Convention 

Feds.     See  Boys  in  Blue Fenians.    See 

Ireland:  A.  D.  1858-1867;  and  Canada:  A.  D. 

1866-1871 Feuillants.    See  France:  A.  D. 

1790 Free  Soilers.     See  United  States  of 

Am.  :  A.  I).  1848 Free  Traders.   See  Tariff 

Legislation The   Fronde.      See  France: 

A.  D.  1649,  to  1651-1653 Gachupines.     See 

Gachupines Girondists.      See     France  : 

A.  D.   1791  (OcTonER),  to  1793-1794  (October 

— April) Gomerists.     See   Netherlands: 

A.   D.   1603-1619 Grangers.      See  United 

States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891 Graybacks. 

See    Boys   in    Blue Greenbackers.      See 

United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1880 Greens. 

See  Circus,  Factions  of  the  Roman Greys. 

See  Bigi Guadalupes.     See    Gachupines. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.    See  Guelfs 

Gueux,  or  Beggars.   See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 

1562-1566 Half-breeds.      See    Stalwarts. 

Hard-Shell  Democrats.     See  United  States 

of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1845-1846 Hats  and  Caps. 

See   Scandina\tan  States   (Sweden);    A.  I). 

1720-1792 Home   Rulers  or   Nationalists. 

See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1873-1879;  also  England: 

A.  D.  1885-1886,  and  1892-1893 Hooks  and 

Cods,    or   Kabeljauws.       See    Netherlands 
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(Holland):  A.  D.  1845-1854;  and  1482-1493. 
...  .Huguenots.  See  France:  A.  D.  1559-1501, 
to  159M-ir>»«;    1020-1023,    to   1027-1028;    Iflfll- 

1080;  1081-1098;  1702-1710 Hunkers.     Sec 

United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  184r)-i840 

Iconoclasts  of  the  8th  century.  See  Icono- 
CLABTio  Co.NTnovKUHY.  . . .  Iconoclasts  of  the 
i6th  century.     Hcc  Netiikhlands:  A.  D.  I.'jOO- 

1508 Importants.   See  France:  A.  I).  1042- 

1043 Independent  Republicans.  Sen  Uni- 
ted Statics  ok  Am.:  A.  I).  1884 Indepen- 
dents, or  Separatists.  Sco  Indkpendenth 

Intransi^^entists.      Sco  Intuansioentists 

Irredentists.    See  Irhedentists Jacobins. 

See  France:  A.  D.  1790,  to  1794-1795  (.July- 
April) Jacobites.     See  Jacorites Jac- 

3uerie.     See  Franxe:  A.  D.  IS.W Jingoes. 
ee  Turks:  A.  D.  1878 Kabeljauws.     Sco 

above:    Hooks  and  Cods Kharejites.     Seo 

Kharejites Know  Nothing.     Seo  United 

States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1852. . . . .  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  I).  1800-1871. 

Land    Leaguers.     Seo    Ireland  :    A.    D. 

1873-1879 Left,— Left  Center.    See  RianT, 

Lekt,  and  Center Legitimists.     Sco  Le- 

oiti.mists Leliaerds.      See  Leliaerds 

Levellers.  Sco  Levellers Liberal  Re- 
publicans. Sec  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1872 Liberal  Unionists.  See  Eng- 
land:   A.  D.    188.5-1880 Libertines.      Seo 

Libertines  ok  Geneva Liberty  Boys.   Seo 

below :   Sons  ok  Liherty Liberty  Party. 

See  Slavery.  Negro:  A.  D.  1840-1847 Lo- 

cofocos.    Seo  LocoKocos ;  and  New  York  :  A.  D. 

1835-1837 Lollards.    Seo  England:  A.  D. 

1300-1414 Malignants.     See  Malignants. 

—  The  Marais,  or  Plain.    See  Prance-  A.  D. 

1793    (Sei'te.muer  —  November) Marians. 

See  Rome:  B.  C.  88-78 Martling  Men.   See 

Martlinq      Men Melchites.      Seo     Mel- 

cniTES The  Mountain.    See  France  :  A.  D. 

1791  (October);  1792  (Septe.mber  —  Novem- 
ber); and  after,  to  1791-1795  (.Iuly— April). 

—  Mugfwumps.     See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 

A.  I).  18H4 Muscadins.   See  Prance:  A.  D. 

1794-1795    (July  —  April) Nationalists, 

Irish.   See  England:  A.D.  1885-1886 Neri. 

See  Florence:  A.  D.  1295-1300;  and  1301-1313. 

Nihilists.    See  Nihilism Oak  Boys.     See 

Ireland:    A.  D.    1700-1798 Opportunists. 

See  France:  A.  D.  1893 Orangemen.     Seo 

Ireland:  A.  D.  1795-1790 Orleanists.    Seo 

Leoitlmists The  Orra^e.     See  Borde.vux: 

A.  D.  10.52-1C53 Orphans.     See  Bohemia: 

A.  D.  1419-1434 Ottimati.     See  Florence: 

A.  D.  1498-1500 Palleschi.    See  Florence  : 

A.   D.    1498-1500 Patrons    of  Husbandry. 

See  United  St.\tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891. 

—  Peep-o'-Day  Boys.     See  Ireland:  A.  D. 

1760-1798,  and  1784 Pelucones.    See  Pelu- 

coxEs Petits  Maitres.    See  France:  A.  D. 

1050-1051 Piagnoni.    See  Florence:  A.  D. 

1490-1498 The  Plain.    See  France:  A.  D. 

1793  (September— November) Plebs.     See 

Plebeians;  also,  Rome:  The  Beginning,  and 

after Politiques.     See  France  :  A.  D.  1573- 

1''576 Popolani.    See  Florence  :  A..  D.  1498- 

ISOO Populist  or    People's.     See   United 

States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1893 Prohibitionists. 

See   Prohibitionists Protectionists.     See 

Tarifk  Legislation Puritan.  See  Puri- 
tans  Republican    (Earlier).      See  United 

States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1825-1828.— (Later).    See 


United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1854-1855 

Ribbonmen.    See  Ireland:    A.  D.  1820-1820. 

Right.— Right  Center.    Seo  Right,  Left, 

AND  Center Roundheads.    See  England: 

A.  I).  1041  (October);  uImo,  JtouNDiiEADS 

Sansculottes.  See  France:  A.  I).  1791  (Oc- 
tober)  Secesh.      Sec  Boys  in    Blue 

Serviles.      See    Spain:    A.    D.    1811-1837.... 

Shias.     See  Islam Silver-greys,  or  SnufT- 

takers.     See  United  States  ok  Am.  :    A.  I). 

1850 Socialists.     Sec  Social  Movements. 

....  Soft-Shell  Democrats.   See  United  States 

ok  Am.  :  A,  1).  1815-1840 Sons  of  Liberty. 

Sec   United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1705  The 

ORGANIZATION    OK   THE    SoNS   OK    LIBERTY,    and 

1804  (October) Stalwarts.  See  Stal- 
warts  Steel   Boys.     Sec  Ireland:   A.  D. 

1700-1798 Sunni.      Seo    Islam Tabor- 

ites.    Sec  Bohemia:  A.D.  1419-1434;  and  14;J4- 

1457 Tammany  Ring.      See   New   York: 

A.  I).  180;}-1871 ;    and  Tammany  Society 

Tories.  See  R.vpparees;  England:  A.  I).  1080; 
Conserv.\tive  Party  ;  and  Tories  ok  the  Am. 

Revolution Tugenbund.     See  Germany: 

A.  D.  1808  (April — December) Ultramon- 

tanists.  See  Ultramontane United  Irish- 
men.    Sec  Ireland:  A.  D.  1793-1798 Utra- 

quists.     See  Bohemia:   A.  D.   1419-1434;  and 

1434-1457 Whigs  (American).    See  United 

States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1834 Whigs  (Eng- 
lish). Seo  Whigs Whiteboys.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1700-1798 White  Hoods.    Seo 

Flanders:  A.  D.  1379,  and  White  Hoods  ok 

France Whites.     See  Florence:    A.  D. 

1295-1300;  and   1301-1313 Wide  Awakes. 

Seo    Wide    Awakes Woolly-heads.      Seo 

United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1850 Yel- 
lows,   See  Venezuela:  A.  D.   1829-1880 

Yorkinos.    Sec  Mexico:  A.  D.  1822-1828 

Young  Ireland.  Sec  Ireland:  A.  D.  1841-1848. 
. . .  .Young  Italy.     See  It.\.ly:  A.  D.  1831-1848. 

Zealots.     See  Zealots;  and  Jews:  A.  D. 

60-70. 

PARTITION  OF  THE  SPANISH  EM- 
PIRE, The  Treaties  of.  Sec  Spain:  A.  D. 
1098-1700. 

PARTITIONS  OF  POLAND.  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1763-1773;  and  1793-1796. 

PARU,  The  Great.    Sec  El  Dorado. 

PASARGADiE.— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  from  which  canio  the  royal 
race  of  the  Achoemenlds.  Seo  Persla  :  Ancient 
People  and  Country. 

PASCAGOULAS,  The.  See  American 
Aboric.ines:  IMuskhooean  Family. 

PASCAL  1.,  Pope,  A.  D.  817-824. . .  .Pascal 
II.,  Pope,  1099-1118. 

PASCUA.    See  Vectigal. 

PASSAROWITZ,  Peace  of  (1718).  See 
Hungary:  A.  D.  1699-1718;  and  Turks:  A.  D. 
1714-1718. 

PASSAU:  Taken  by  the  Bavarians  and 
French.     See  Ger.many:  A.  D.  1703. 

PASSAU,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1546-15.5% 

PASSe,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
GucK  OR  Coco  Group. 

PASTEUR,  Louis,  and  his  work  in  Bacte- 
riology.  See  Medicai,  Science  :  lOrn  Century. 

PASTORS,  The  Crusade  of  the.  Seo  Cru- 
sades: A.  D.  1253. 

PASTRENGO,  Battle  of  (1799).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (Augubt—Apbil). 
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PASTRY  WAR,  The.     S., 

IH'iH    IMtl, 

PATAGONIANS,     The 

Alton KilMH:    I'ATAdONtANM. 

PATARA,  Oracle  of.    Sec  Ohacleu  ok  thk 

flUKK.KH. 

PATARENES.-PATERINI.— About   tlw 

iiiMilli'  of  iIh!  I  nil  (•(■iiliirv,  then- iippouriMl  at 
Miltiii  II  youii>;  iiric.st  iiiitiu'il  Ariiild  who  ciiuwd 
It  great  (■oniinolioii  >>y  ultacking  tho  corriiptiotm 
of  clcrjry  and  |Mf)iil('  and  preaching  rcpt'iilanco 
and  nforni.  Tlu;  whole;  of  Mihm  iM-camo  "wp- 
iiratcd  into  'wo  liotly  contcndiiijf  jmrllcH.  This 
coiitrovcrHy  divided  families;  it  was  the  one  oh 
|e(t  whicli  cominanded  universal  partiripation. 
'rill'  pni)ular  imrty,  devoted  to  Ariaid  and  Lan- 
ilulpji  [a  deacon  who  siiiiportod  Ariaid],  wiih 
nicknamed  '  I'ataria',  which  in  the  (Halcrt  of 
Milan  Hijrnilied  a  popular  faction;  and  an  a 
heretical  tendency  nd^rht  easily  jjrow  out  of,  or 
attach  itself  to,  this  spirit  of  seiiaratism  bo  zeal- 
ously opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
it  came  about  that,  in  the  followinj^  centuries, 
the  name  Patarenes  was  applied  in  Italy  ns  a 
general  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
against  the  dominant  church  and  clergy  —  sects 
wliich,  for  th('  most  jiart,  met  with  great  favour 
from  th(!  people." — A.  Neander,  (h'lwrdl  ITM.  of 
the  C/irinfidn  Relif/ion  and  Churrh  (liithn's  fd.), 
r.  n.  p.  «7.— "The  name  Patarinl  is  derived  from 
the  (luarter  of  the  rag-gatherers,  Pataria." — W. 
Moeller,  //**/.  of  the  ChriHtian  Chinvh  in  the 
MiiUUe  AfivH,  p.  '2r)',l,  foot-uoti'. — During  the  tierce 
controversy  of  the  11th  ccnturyover  the  question 
of  celibacy  for  the  clergy  (see  Papacy:  A.  I>. 
10r)«-1122),  the  party  in  ISIilan  which  supported 
Pope  Oregoiy  "VII.  (Ilildcbrand)  in  his  intlexi- 
l)le  warfare  against  tho  marriage  of  priests  were 
called  by  their  ojiponents  Patarines.— II.  II.  Mil- 
man,  Ifist.  (f  Ldtiii  ChriHtiiinity,  hk.  6,  ch.  8. — 
See,  also,  (^athauihts;  Ai.ukiensks;  and  Paxti,- 
iciAXs;  and  TtniKs:  A.  1>.  1403-14.'il. 

PATAVIUM,  Early  knowledge  of.  See 
Vknkti  or  Cisalpine  Gail. 

PAT  AY,  Battle  of  (1429).  See  Fhance: 
A.  I).  142ft-14;)l. 

PATCHINAKS.  -  U2ES.  -  COMANS.— 
The  Patchinaks,  or  Patzinaks,  Uzcs  and  Comans 
were  successive  swarms  of  Turkish  nomads 
which  came  into  southea-stern  Europe  during  the 
10th,  11th  and  12th  centuries,  following  and  "driv- 
ing each  other  into  the  long  and  often  devastated 
Danubian  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
across  the  Balkans.  The  wars  of  the  empire  with 
the  Patchinaks  were  many  and  seriously  exbau.st- 
ing.  The  Comans  are  said  to  have  been  Turco- 
mans, with  the  tlrst  part  of  their  true  name 
dropped  off.— E.  Pears,  The  Fall  of  Comtantino- 
pie,  ch.  3.— See,  also,  Russians:  A.  D.  SO.j-OOO. 

PATER  PATRATUS.    Sec  Fetiai.es. 

PATER  PATRIiE.—  "  The  first  individual, 
belonging  tn  an  epoch  strictly  historical,  who  re- 
ceived this  title  was  Cieero,  to  whom  it  was 
voted  by  the  Senate  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracj\  "— AV.  Kamsay,  Manval 
of  Itomnn  Antdj.,  ch.  5. 

PATERINI,  The.    See  Patarenes. 
.  *^TH^'  Massacre  at  (1763).    See  India: 
A.  D.  1757-1772. 

PATRIARCH    OF    THE    WEST,    The. 

—  It  was  not  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state  [consequent  on  the  revolt  sup- 
pressed by  Titus]  that  it  revived  again  in  ap- 


pearance, under  tho  form  of  two  Hcparale  com- 
muniticM  mostly  ilependent  upon  each  other:  one 
under  a  Koverelgnty  purely  spiritual,  the  other 
partly  tcm|)oral  and  partly  spiritual, —  but  each 
comprehending  all  the  .lew  ish  families  in  the  two 
great  diviHioim  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of- 
the  .lews  on  this  side  of  tlu;  Kuphrates  appeared 
tho  Patriarch  of  the  West;  the  chief  of  tho 
Mesopotamian  community  assumed  the  striking 
but  more  temporal  title  of  '  Hesch-Ulutha,'  or 
Prince  of  the  ('ai)tivitv.  The  origin  of  both 
these  dignities,  especiafly  of  the  Wt'stern  patri- 
archate, is  Involved  in  much  obscurity." — II.  II. 
Milinan,  Hint,  of  the  ,/eir»,  bk.  18. —  See,  also, 
Jews:  A.  I).  2(»'l-40(). 

PATRIARCHS.    See  Piu-mates. 

PATRICIAN,  The  clatt.  See  Comitia 
Cuiuata;  also,  Pi.eiikianh. 

PATRICIAN.  The  Later  Roman  Title.— 
"Introduced  by  Constantine  at  a  time  when  its 
original  meaning  had  been  long  forgotten,  it  was 
designed  to  be,  and  for  a  while  remained,  the 
name  not  of  an  olllce  but  of  a  rank,  the  highest 
after  tho.se  of  emperor  and  consul.  As  such,  it 
was  usually  conferred  upon  provincial  gover- 
nors of  the  first  class,  and  in  time  also  upon  bar- 
barian potenUites  who.sc  vanity  the  Homan  court 
might  wish  to  Hatter.  Thus  Odoacer,  Theodoric, 
the  liiirgundian  king  Sigismund,  (Movis  himself, 
had  all  received  it  from  the  Eastern  emperor;  so 
too  in  still  later  times  it  was  given  to  Saracenic 
and  Bulgarian  princes.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  an  invariable  i)ractice  seems  to  have 
attached  it  to  the  Byzantine  viceroys  of  Italy,  and 
thus,  as  we  may  conjecture,  a  natural  confusion 
of  i(iea8  had  nmde  men  talie  it  to  be,  in  some 
sense,  an  ofllcial  title,  conveying  an  extensive 
though  undetlncd  authority,  and  implying  in 
particular  tlie  duty  of  overseeing  the  Church  and 
promoting  her  temporal  interests.  It  was  doubt- 
less with  such  a  meaning  that  the  Romans  and 
their  bishop  bestowed  it  upon  tho  Frankish 
kings,  acting  quite  without  legal  right,  for  it 
could  emanate  from  the  emperor  alone,  but 
choosing  it  as  tho  title  which  bound  its  possessor 
to  render  to  the  church  support  and  defence 
against  her  Lombard  foes." — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy 
lioinnn  Empire,  ch.  4. 

PATRICK,  St.,  in  Ireland.  See  Iuet.and: 
5  —  8tii  Centuries;  and  Education,  Medi.«- 
val:  Ireland. 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER,  The.— 
Tlie  territory  over  which  the  Pope  formerly  ex- 
ercised and  still  claims  temporal  sovereignty. 
See  States  of  the  Cnuucii;  also.  Papacy: 
A.  D.  755-774,  and  after. 

PATRIOT  WAR,  The.  See  Canada  :  A.  D. 
1837-1838. 

PATRIPASSIANS.     See  NoiiTiANs. 

PATRONAGE,  Political.     See  Stalwarts. 

PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891. 

PATROONS  OF  NEW  NETHERLAND, 
and  their  colonies.  See  New  York:  A.  D. 
1631-1 04r). 

PATZINAKS,  The.    See  PATcniNAKS. 

PAUL,  St.,  the  Apostle,  the  missionary 
labors  of.    See  Christianity:    A.  D.  33-100; 

and  Athens:    B.   C.  54  (?) Paul,   Czar  of 

Russia,  A.  D.  179(1-1801 Paul  L,  Pope,  7.'57- 

707 Paul  II.,  Pope,  1464-1471 Paul  III., 

Pope,  1534-1549 Paul  IV.,  Pope,  1555-1559. 

. . .  .Paul  v..  Pope,  1605-1631. 
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PAULETTE. 


PEACE  OP  THE  DAMEH. 


PAULETTE,  The.    Sec    Frasck:    A.  D. 

IfllT-KWH. 

PAULICIANS,  The.—"  AfU-r  u  protlv  lonp 

«)iin!  iiKMlitU'iitioii  ill  llic  wi'HtLTii  jmrtH  of  Ar- 
nicnia,  iiii<i  wuh  prDpngiitcd  in  tlic  HMi  ainl  Utii 
ci'iitiiricH  liy  II  8C('t  ilciioinitmtfil  I'liuiiciiUH. 
Tlii'ir  ti'ii«>ts  iiri)  ni)l  to  Ih^  colltH'tt'd  witli  iiliMoliito 
trrtiiiiity  from  tlio  iiioiitlm  of  tlii-ir  iidviTsurifH, 
ami  HO  upolojfy  of  tlicir  own  HiirvivcH.  Then! 
Hceiim  liowcvor  to  lie  Hiinicicnt  evidcnet!  tliat  tliu 
PauliclaiiH,  tiiou;;li  proH'ssiiiK  to  u(  kiiowlcdj^o 
and  I'vi-n  to  Hliidy  tlic  aiiostolical  writings, 
iiHrrilicd  the  creation  of  tlie  world  to  an  evil 
tlcitv,  wliom  tlioy  siippowil  also  to  bo  llio  aiitlior 
of  tfiu  Ji'wisli  law,  and  conscciin'iitly  rcjuctcd  all 
tlu;  Old  TcstaincMt.  .  .  .  Pctrus  Siculus  enume- 
ratt'8  six  Pauli(!ian  lieroHifs.  1.  They  main- 
taiiu'd  tlu!  oxistiiiico  of  two  deities,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  creator  of  this  world ;  the  other  good, 
.  .  .  the  author  of  that  wliich  is  to  coine.  2. 
They  refused  to  worship  the  Virgin,  and  asserted 
that  Clirist  brouglit  Ids  body  from  heaven.  3. 
They  rejected  the  Lord's  Supi)er.  4.  And  tho 
adoration  of  tlie  cross.  5.  They  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the 
New,  except  the  epistles  of  Ht.  Peter,  and,  per- 
haps, tho  Apocalypse.  0.  They  did  not  nc- 
knowledf^o  the  order  of  priests.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  Pauliciaus, 
notwithstanding  tlielr  mistakes,  were  endowed 
with  sincere  and  zealous  piety,  and  studious  of 
the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  Tliese  errors  exposed  them 
to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution,  during  which  a 
colony  of  exiles  was  planted  by  one  of  tho  Greek 
emperors  in  Bulgaria.  From  this  settlement 
they  silently  promulgated  their  Mnnicheau  creed 
over  the  western  regions  of  Christendom.  A 
large  part  of  tho  commerce  of  those  countries 
witli  Constantinople  was  carried  on  for  several 
centuries  by  the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This 
opened  an  immediate!  intercourse  with  the  Pauli- 
ciaus, who  mi^v  be  traced  up  that  river  through 
Hungary  and  iJavaria,  or  sometimes  taking  the 
route  of  Lombardy,  into  Switzerland  and  France. 
In  the  last  country,  and  especially  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  they  became  conspicuous 
under  a  variety  of  names;  such  as  Catharists, 
Picai'ls,  Paterins,  but,  above  all,  Albigenses.  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  these  sectaries 
owed  their  origin  to  tho  Paidicians;  tho  appella- 
tion of  Bulgarians  was  distinctively  bestowed 
upon  them ;  and,  acconling  to  some  writers,  they 
acknowledge*!  a  primate  or  patriarch  resident  in 
that  country.  ...  It  is  generally  agreed  tliat 
the  Manicheans  from  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrate 
into  the  west  of  Europe  before  tho  vear  1000; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  in  small  numbers 
till  about  1140.  ...  I  will  only  add,  in  order  to 
obviil^e  cavilling,  that  I  use  the  word  Albi.genses 
for  tho  Slanichean  sects,  without  pretending  to 
assert  that  their  doctrines  prevailed  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albi  tiian  elsewhere.  The 
main  position  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  Langue- 
docian  heretics  against  whom  the  crusade  was 
directed  hiid  imbilied  the  Paulician  opinions.  If 
any  one  chooses  rather  to  call  them  (Jatharists,  it 
will  not  be  material.  "—H.  Ilallam,  Middle  Ages, 
eft.  9,  ]it.  2,  nndf<H)t-ru)tes. 

Ai.so  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  M. — See,  also,  Cathakists, 
and  ALniGENftES. 

PAULINES,  The.    Sec  Baknabites. 


PAULISTAS  (of  Brazil).  8co  Bkazii.: 
A.  I).  ir»;n-itMi. 

PAULUS  HOOK,  The  ttonninK  of.  Beu 
UnitkhHtatksok  Am.  :  A.  I).  177H-1770. 

PAUSANIUS,  The  mad  conduct  of.  See 
Oukkck:  B.  C.  478-477. 

PAVIA  :  Origin  of  the  city.    See  LiottriaIW, 

A.  D.  370.— Defeat  of  the  Alemanni.  Sm 
Al.KMANNI:   A.  I).  270. 

A.  D.  493-523.— Residence  of  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth.     See  Vkuona:  A.  I).  HCUVio. 

A.  D.  568-571.— Siege  by  the  Lombards.— 
Made  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  See 
LoMiiAiiim:  A.  I).  r)0H-57;». 

A.  D.  753-754.— Siege  by  Charlemagne.  See 
L().MnAui)s:  A.  1).  751-774. 

A.  D.  924.— Destruction  by  the  Hungarians. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  »>00-U'i4. 

A.  D.  1004. — Burned  by  the  German  troops. 
See  Italy:  A.  I>.  9fll-10!{D. 

Ii-i3th  Centuries. — Acquisition  of  Republi- 
can Independence.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  1056- 
1152. 

A.  D.  1395.— Relation  to  the  duchy  of  the 
Visconti  of  Milan.    See  Milan  :  A.  D.  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.— Siege  and  Battle.— De- 
feat and  capture  of  Francis  I.,  of  France.  See 
Fuanck:  a.  I).  152a-1525. 

A.  D.  1527. — Taken  and  plundered  by  the 
French.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1527-1520. 

A.  D.  1745.— Taken  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1745. 

A.  D.  1796.— Capture  and  pillage  by  the 
French.     See  Fuance:    A.   I).    17»0  (Ai'Hil— 

Octoueh). 

♦ 

PAVON,  Battle  of.  Sec  Aboentine  Rk- 
ruuLic:  A.  I).  1819-1874. 

PAVON  I  A,  The  Patroon  colony  of.  See 
New  Youk:  A.  I).  1«21-1(!4(5. 

PAWNEES,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pawnee  (Caduoan)  Family. 

PAWTUCKET  INDIANS,  The.  See 
Ameuican  Abokkiineh:   Aliionquian  Family. 

PAXTON  BOYS,  Massacre  of  Indians  by 
the.    See  American  Abouuhnes:  SustiUEiiAN- 

NAS. 

PAYAGUAS,  The.  See  American  Abor- 
igines: Pampas  Tribes. 

PAYENS,  Hugh  de,  and  the  founding  of 
the  Order  of  the  Templars.    See  Templars. 

PAYTITI,  The  Great.    See  El  Dorado. 

PAZZI,  Conspiracy  of  the.  Sec  Florence: 
A.  D.  1469-1492. 

PEA  INDIANS,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
origines: AloonquiaJj  Family^. 

PEA  RIDGE,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (January—March:  Mis- 
souri—Arkansas). 

PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND.  Sec 
Education,  Modern:  America:  A.  D.  1867- 
1891. 

PEACE,  The  King's.  See  Kino's  Peace; 
also  Law,  Common:  A.  D.  871-1066,  1110,  1135, 
and  1300. 

PEACE  CONVENTION,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1861  (Feuhuary). 

PEACE  OF  AUGUSTUS,  AND  PEACE 
OF  VESPASIAN.     See  Temple  of  Janus. 

PEACE  OF  THE  DAMES,  OR  THE 
LADIES'  PEACE.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1527- 
1529. 
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PEACII  TREE  CREEK. 


PELASQIAN8. 


PEACH  TREE  CREEK,  Battle  of.  See 
United  Wtatks  or  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (May— 
Seitk-Mhkh:  Geoimjia). 

PEACOCK  THRONE,  The.  See  India: 
A.  1).  1 ««','- 1748. 

PEACE,  OR  PEAKE.    See  Wampum. 


PEASANT  REVOLTS :  A.  D.  387.— The 
Bagauds  of  Gaul.     Sec  JJ.VdAiDs. 

A.  D.  1358.— The  Jacquerie  of  France.  See 
Fua.nce:  a.  I).  I'iiiS. 

A.  D.  1381.— Wat  Tyler's  .abellion  in  Eng- 
land.   See  EN(ii.ANi):  A.  I).  liWl. 

A.  D.  1450.— Jack  Cade's  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land.   See  Exoi.Axn:  A.  D.  Ur>(). 

A.  D.  1492-1514. — The  Bundschuh  in  Ger- 
many.   See  Gkumanv:  A.  I).  1493-ir,14. 

A.  D.  1513. — The  Kurucs  of  Hungary.  See 
IIiMiAUY:  A.  D.  148T-152G. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.— The  Peasants'  War  in 
Germany,     See  ttKUMANV:  A.  I).  1524-1525. 

A.  D.  1652-1653.— Peasant  War  in  Switzer- 
land.   See  SwiTZEKLAND:    A.  D.  1653-1789. 


PEC-SiETAN.— Baud  of  Angles  who  settle'' 
on  the  nioorliiiKls  of  the  Peak  of  Dcrbj'shire. 

PEDDAR-WAY,  The.— The  popular  name 
of  an  old  Roman  road  in  England,  which  runs 
from  Brancaster,  on  the  Wash,  via  Colchester,  to 
London. 

PEDIiEI.— THE  PEDION.  See  Athens: 
B.  ('.  504. 

PEDRO  (called  The  Cruel),  King  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  A.I).  1^50-1369. ..  .Pedro,  King 

of  Portugal,  1357-1367 Pedro  L,  Emperor  of 

Brazil,  1822-1831:  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  1826 

Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of   Brazil,    1831-1889 

....Pedro  II.,  King  of  Portugal,    1667-1706. 

Pedro    III.,    King-Consort    of   Portugal, 

1777-1786.... Pedro    V.,    King    of    Portugal, 
1853-1861 Pedro.     See,  also,  Peter. 

PEEL,  Sir  Robert :  Administrations  of. 
See  Enoland:  A.  I).  1834-1837, 1837-1839,  1841- 
1842,  to  1846;  Tahikf  Leoislation  (England): 
A.  I).  1843,  and  1845-1846;  Money  and  B.vnk- 
iNo:  A.  D.  1844. 

PEEP-O'-DAY  BOYS.  SeelREL.\ND:  A.  D. 
1760-1798;  and  1784. 

PEERS.— PEERAGE, The  British.— "The 
estate  of  the  peerage  is  identical  with  the  house 
of  lords."— W.  Stubbs,  Coiut.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  2, 
J).  184.— See  Lords,  British  House  of  ;  and  Par- 
liament, The  Enomsii. 

PEERS  OF  FRANCE,  The  Twelve.  See 
Twelve  Peeks  ok  France. 

PEGU,  British  acquisition  of.  Sec  India: 
A.  D.  1852. 

PEHLEVI  LANGUAGE.— "Under  the 
Arsaoids,  the  Old  Persian  passed  into  Middle 
Persian,  which  at  a  later  time  was  known  by  the 
nnme  of  the  Parthians,  the  tribe  at  that  time 
supreme  in  Persia.  Pahlav  and  Pehlevi  mean 
Parthian,  and,  as  applied  to  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Parthians,  i.  e.  of  the  Parthian  era. 
...  In  the  latest  period  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Sassanids,  the  recent  iMiddle  Persian  or  Parsee 
took  the  place  of  Pehlevi."— M.  Duncker,  Hint, 
of  .'itifiquiti/.  hk.  7,  cli.  1. 

PEHUELCHES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
K101NE8:  Pampas  TiiiuEs. 


A.  D.  i860. — English  and  French  forces  in 
the  city. — The  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace. 
See  China:  A.  D.  1856-1860. 


PEKIN  :  The  origin  o<  the  city.   See  China  : 
A.  D.  1259-1294. 


PELAGIANISM.— "Pelagianiam  was  .  .  . 
the  great  intellectual  controversy  of  the  church 
in  the  fifth  century,  as  Arianism  had  been  in  the 
fourth.  .  .  .  Every  one  is  aware  that  this  contro- 
versy turned  upon  the  question  of  free-will  and 
of  grace,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  relations  between 
the  liberty  of  man  and  the  Divine  power,  of  the 
influence  of  God  upon  the  moral  activity  of  men. 
.  .  .  About  the  year  405,  a  British  monk,  Pela- 
gius  (this  is  the  name  given  hira  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers ;  his  real  name,  it  appears,  was 
Morgan),  was  residing  at  Home.  There  has  been 
infinite  discussion  as  to  his  origin,  his  moral 
character,  his  capacity,  his  learning ;  and,  under 
these  various  heads,  much  abuse  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  him;  but  this  abuse  would  appear  to 
be  unfounded,  for  judging  from  the  most  author- 
itative testimony,  from  that  of  St.  Augustin  him- 
self, Pelagius  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  of  excel- 
lent education,  of  pure  life.  A  resident,  as  I 
have  said,  at  Rome,  and  now  a  man  of  mature 
age,  without  laying  down  any  distinct  doctrines, 
without  having  written  any  book  on  the  subject, 
Pelagius  began,  about  the  year  I  have  mentioned, 
405,  to  talk  much  about  free-will,  to  insist 
urgently  ujjon  this  moral  fact,  to  expound  it. 
There  is  no  indication  that  he  attacked  any  per- 
son about  the  matter,  or  that  he  sought  contro- 
versy ;  he  appears  to  have  acted  simply  upon  the 
belief  that  human  liberty  was  not  held  in  suffi- 
cient account,  had  not  its  due  share  in  the  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  the  period.  These  ideas  ex- 
cited no  trouble  in  Rome,  scarcely  any  debate. 
Pelagius  spoke  freely;  thejr  listened  to  him 
quietljr.  His  principal  disciple  was  Celestius, 
like  him  a  monk,  or  so  it  is  thought  at  least,  but 
younger.  .  .  .  In  411  Pelagius  and  Celestius  are 
no  longer  at  Rome ;  we  find  them  in  Africa,  at 
Hippo  and  at  Carthage.  .  .  ,  Their  doctrines 
spread.  .  .  .  The  bishop  of  Hippo  began  to  be 
alarmed;  he  saw  in  these  new  ideas  error  and 
peril.  .  .  .  Saint  Augustin  was  the  chief  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church,  called  upon  more  than 
any  other  to  maintain  the  general  system  of  her 
doctrines.  .  .  .  You  see,  from  that  time,  what  a 
serious  aspect  the  quarrel  took :  everything  was 
engaged  in  it,  philosophy,  politics,  and  religion, 
the  opinions  of  Saint  Augustin  and  his  business, 
his  self-love  and  his  duty.  He  entirely  aban- 
doned himself  to  it. "  In  the  end.  Saint  Augustin 
and  his  opinions  prevailed.  The  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  were  condemned  by  three  successive 
councils  of  the  church,  by  three  successive  em- 
perors and  by  two  popes — one  of  whom  was 
forced  to  reverse  his  first  decision.  His  partisans 
were  persecuted  and  banished.  ' '  After  th^  year 
418,  we  discover  in  history  no  trace  of  Pelagius. 
The  name  of  Celestius  is  sometimes  met  with 
until  the  year  427;  it  then  disappears.  These 
two  men  once  off  the  scene,  their  school  rapidly 
declined."  —  F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civilization 
{trans,  by  Hazlitt),  v.  2,  lect.  5. 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Hiat.  of  the  Christian 
Church,  period  3,  ch.  9. — See,  also.  Port  Royal 

AND  the  JaNSENISTS. 

PELASniANS,  The.— Under  this  name  we 
have  vague  knowledge  of  a  people  whom  the 
Greeks  of  historic  times  refer  to  as  having  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  c.cupancy  of  the  Hellenic 
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peninsula  and  Asia  Minor,  and  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  being  kindred  to  themselves  in  race. 
' '  Such  information  as  the  Hellenes  .  .  .  pos- 
sessed about  the  Pelasgi,  was  in  truth  very 
scanty.  They  did  not  look  upon  them  as  a 
mythical  people  of  huge  giants  —  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  popular  tales  of  the  modem  Greeks 
the  ancestors  of  the  latter  are  represented  as 
mighty  warriors,  towering  to  the  height  of  pop- 
lar trees.  There  exist  no  Pelasgian  myths,  no 
Pelasgian  gods,  to  be  contrasted  with  the  Greeks. 
.  .  .  Thucydidcs,  in  whom  tlie  historic  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hellenes  finds  its  clearest  ex- 
pression, also  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  Pelasgi  as  well  as 
Hellenes,  as  one  nation.  .  .  .  And  furthermore, 
according  to  his  opinion  genuine  sons  of  these 
ancient  Pelasgi  continued  through  all  times  to 
dwell  in  different  regions,  and  especially  in  Atti- 
ca."— E.  Curtius,  itist.  of  Greece,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. — 
"  It  is  inevitable  that  modern  historians  should 
take  widely  divergent  views  of  a  nation  concern- 
ing which  tradition  is  so  uncertain.  Some  writ- 
ers, among  whom  is  Kiepert,  think  that  the 
Pelasgi  were  a  Semitic  tribe,  who  immigrated 
into  Greece.  This  theory,  though  it  explains 
their  presence  on  the  coast,  fails  to  account  for 
their  position  at  Dodona  and  in  Thessaly.  .  .  . 
In  another  view,  which  has  received  the  assent  of 
Thirlwall  and  Duncker,  Pelasgian  is  nothing  more 
than  the  name  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  the 
title  Achaean,  as  this  in  its  turn  was  supplanted 
by  the  term  Hellenes.  .  .  .  We  have  no  evidence 
to  support  the  idea  of  a  Pelasgic  Age  as  a  period 
of  simple  habits  and  agricultural  occupations, 
which  slo^vly  gave  way  before  the  more  martial 
age  of  the  Achaeans.  The  civilization  of  the 
'  Achaean  Age  '  exists  only  in  the  epic  poems,  and 
the  '  Pelasgic  Age '  is  but  another  name  for  the 
prehistoric  Greeks,  of  whose  agriculture  we  know 
nothing." — E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  M.  Dunclier,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
cli.  2. — See,  also,  Douians  and  Ionians;  CEno- 
TKi.iNS;  Aryans;  and  Italy:  Ancient. 

PELAYO,  King  of  the  Asturias  (or  Oviedo) 
and  Leon,  A.  D.  718-737. 

PELHAMS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1742-1745;  and  1757-1760. 

PELIGNIANS,  The.    See  Sabines. 

PELISIPIA,  The  proposed  State  of.  See 
NoBTirwEST  Tekkitory:  A.  D.  1784. 


PELLA. — A  new  Macedonian  capital  founded 
by  Archelaus,  the  ninth  of  the  kings  of  ^lace- 
donia. 

Surrendered  to  the  Ostrogoths.  See  Goths 
(Ostrogoths)  :  A.  D.  473-488. 


PELOPIDS.— ?ELOPONNESUS.— 
"Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies, 
there  was  none  which  figured  with  greater  splen- 
dour, or  which  attracted  to  itself  a  higher  degree 
of  poetical  interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the 
Pelopids :  —  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,  Agamemnon  and  ]\Ienelau3  and  iEgisthus, 
Helen  and  Klytaemnestra,  Orestes  and  Elektra 
and  Hcrmione.  Each  of  these  characters  is  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Grecian  hemi- 
sphere. .  .  .  Pelops  is  the  eponym  or  name-giver 
of  the  Peloponnesus:  to  find  an  eponym  for 
every  conspicuous  local  name  was  the  invari- 
able turn  of  Grecian  retrospective  fancy.     The 


name  Peloponnesus  is  not  to  be  found  either  in 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  nor  any  otiier  denomi- 
nation which  can  be  attached  distinctly  and  spe- 
cially to  the  entire  peninsula.  But  we  W-et  with 
the  name  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  post-Ho- 
meric poems  of  which  any  fragments  have  been 
preserved  —  the  Cyprian  Verses.  .  .  .  The  attri- 
butes by  which  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon  and  his 
house  are  marked  out  and  distinguished  from 
the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  are  precisely  those 
which  Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek 
in  an  eponymus — superior  wealth,  power,  splen- 
dour and  regality. " —  G.  Grote,  Ilkt.  of  Greece, 
pt.  1,  ch.  7.  —  "Of  the  .  .  .  family  of  myths 
.  .  .  that  of  Pelops  [i.s]  especially  remarkable  as 
attaching  itself  more  manifestly  and  decisively 
than  any  other  Heroic  myth  to  Ionia  and  Lydia. 
We  remember  the  royal  house  of  Tantalus  en- 
throned on  the  banks  of  the  Sipylus,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
Phrygian  Mother  of  the  Gods.  Members  of 
this  royal  house  emigrate  and  cross  to  Hellas 
from  the  Ionian  ports;  they  bring  with  them 
bands  of  adventurous  companions,  a  treasure  of 
rich  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  arms 
and  ornaments,  and  splendid  implements  of  fur- 
niture, and  gain  a  following  among  the  natives, 
hitherto  combined  in  no  political  union.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  notion  formed  by  men  like  Thu- 
cydidcs as  to  the  epoch  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  PelopidiB  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
nation ;  and  what  element  in  this  notion  is  either 
improbable  or  untenable.  Do  not  all  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  Achroan  princes  of  the 
house  of  Pelops  point  with  one  consent  over  the 
sea  to  Lydia? " — E.  Curtius,  Uist.  of  Greece,  bk. 
1,  ch.  3. 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  The,  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  435-433,  to  B.  C.  405;  and 
Athens:  B.  C.  431,  and  after. 

PELOPONNESUS,  The  Doric  migration 
to.    See  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

PELTIER  TRIAL,  The.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1802-1803. 

PELUCONES,  The.— The  name  of  one  of 
the  parties  in  Chilean  politics,  supposed  to  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  English  Whigs. — E.  J. 
Payne,  Hint,  of  European  Colonies,  p.  279. 
♦ 

PELUSIUM.— "Behind,  as  we  enter  Egypt 
[from  the  east]  is  the  treacherous  Lake  Serbonis; 
iu  f;ont  the  great  marsh  broadening  towards  the 
west;  on  the  right  the  level  melancholy  shore  of 
the  almost  tideless  Mediterranean.  At  the  very 
point  of  the  angle  stood  of  old  the  great  strong- 
hold Pelusium,  Sin,  in  Ezekiel's  days,  'the 
strength  of  Egypt '  (xxx.  15).  The  most  east- 
ward Nile-stream  flowed  behind  the  city,  and  on 
the  north  was  a  port  commodious  enough  to  hold 
an  ancient  fleet.  .  .  .  As  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
waned,  Pelusium  grew  in  importance,  for  it  was 
the  strongest  city  of  the  border.  Here  the  last 
king  of  the  Saltte  line,  Psamraeticus  III,  son  of 
Amasis,  awaited  Cambyses.  The  battle  of  Pe- 
lusium, which  crushed  the  native  power,  may 
almost  take  rank  among  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  Had  the  Persians  failed,  they  might 
never  have  won  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  which  they  could  scarcely  have 
invaded  Greece.  Of  the  details  of  the  action  we 
know  nothing." — R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of  Egypt, 
ch.  11. — It  was  at  Pelusium  that  Pompey,  de- 
feated and  flying  from  Cresar,  was  assassinated. 
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B.  C.  47.— Taken  bv  the  king  of  Pergamua, 
Sec  A1.EXANDUIA:  IJ.  0.  48-47. 

A.  D.  616.  —  Surprised  by  Chosroes.      See 
Eoyi'T:  a.  D.  016-028 

A.  D.  640.— Capture  by  the  Moslems.     See 
M.\ii().MKTAX  CoNyuKST:  A.  D.  640-046. 
♦ 

PEMAQUID  PATENT.   See  Maine:  A.  D. 
16'."J-U):.1. 

A.  D.    1664.— Purchased  for  the    Duke   of 
York.    See  NewYokk:  A.  D.  1004. 


PEN  SELWOOD,  Battle  of.  — The  first 
battle  fought,  A.  D.  1016,  between  the  English 
king  Edmuiui,  or  Eadmund,  Ironsides,  and  his 
Daiiisli  rival  Cnut,  or  Canute,  for  the  crown  of 
England.     The  Dane  was  beaten. 

PENACOOK  INDIANS.  See  American 
AiiouKiiNEs:  AujoNyriAN  F.\mily. 

PENAL  LAWS  AGAINST  THE  IRISH 
CATHOLICS.    SeeluELAND:  A.  D.  1691-1782. 

PEWDLE,  Forest  of. — A  former  forest  in 
Lancashire,  England,  which  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  resort  of  "  Lancashire  AVitches." 

PENDLETON  BILL,  The.  See  Civil- 
Seuvk'e  Hi:f()hm  in  the  United  States. 

PENDRAGON.     See  Dkagon. 


PENEST.£,  The.— In  ancient  Thessaly  there 
was  "a  class  of  serfs,  or  dependent  cultivators, 
corresponding  to  tJie  Laconian  Helots,  who,  till- 
ing the  lands  of  the  wealthy  oligarchs,  paid  over 
a  proportion  of  its  produce,  furnished  the  retain- 
ers by  which  these  great  families  were  sur- 
rounded, served  as  their  followers  in  the  cavalry, 
and  were  in  a  condition  of  villanage, — yet  with 
the  important  reserve  that  they  could  not  be  sold 
out  of  the  country,  that  they  had  a  permanent 
tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  maintained 
among  one  another  the  relations  of  family  and 
village.  This  .  .  .  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly 
called  the  Penestffi,  is  assiraulated  by  all  ancient 
authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia.  — G.  Grote, 
IliHt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. 

PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  OF  Mc- 
CLELLAN.  See  United  States  of  A.\i.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (Maiich  — May:  Vikoinia);  JIay: 
Virginia),  (June:  Virginia),  (June  —  July: 
Virginia),  (July — August:  Virginia). 

PENINSULAR  WAR,  The  Spanish.  See 
Sp.un:  a.  D.  1807-1808  to  1812-1814. 

PENN,  William,  and  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  See  Pennsylvania  :  A.  D.  1681,  and  after. 

PENNAMITE  AND  YANKEE  WAR. 
See  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1753-1799. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  white  colonists.  See  American 
AuoRiGiNEs:  Delawares,  Susquehannas,  and 
Shawanese. 

A.  D.  1629-1664.— The  Dutch  and  Swredes 
on  the  Delaware.  See  Delaware;  A.  D.  1629- 
1031,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1632. — Partly  embraced  in  the  Mary- 
land grant  to  Lord  Baltimore.  See  Maryland  : 
A.  I).  10;{2. 

A.  D.  1634,— Partly  embraced  in  the  Palatine 
grant  of  New  Albion.    See  New  Albion. 

A.  D.  1641.— The  settlement  from  New 
Haven,  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  See  New 
Jeksev:  a.  D.  1640-1055. 

A.  D.  1673. — Repossession  of  the  Delaware 
by  the  Dutch.    See  New  Youk  :  A.  D.  167:5. 

A.  D.  1681,— The  Proprietary  grant  to  Wil- 
liam Penn. — "  William  Penn  was  descended  from 
a  long  Hue  of  sailor  ancestors.  His  father,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  British  navy,  had  held  various  im- 
portant naval  commands,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  services  had  been  honored  by  knighthood. 
A  member  of  Parliament,  and  possessed  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  the  path  of  worldly  ad- 
vancement seemed  open  and  easy  for  the  feet  of 
his  son,  who  had  received  a  liberal  education  at 
0.\ford,  continued  ia  the  schools  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Beautifr'  in  persjn,  engaging  in  manner, 
accomplished  in  manly  exercises  and  the  use  of 
the  sword,  fortune  and  preferment  seemed  to 
wait  ihe  acceptance  of  William  Penn.  But  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  the  Divine  voice  fell 
upon  his  ears  as  upon  those  of  St.  Paul."  He 
became  a  follower  of  George  Fo.\,  and  one  of  tht 
people  known  as  Quakers  or  F/'i-nd.').  "Many 
trials  awaited  the  youthful  convert.  His  father 
cast  him  off.  He  underwent  a  considerable  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  for  '  urging  the  cause 
of  freedom  with  importunitv.' .  .  '.  In  time  these 
alllictiuns  abated.     The  influence  of  liis  family 


saved  him  from  the  heavier  penalties  which  fell 
upon  many  of  his  co-rciigionists.  His  father  on  his 
death-bed  reinstated  him  as  his  heir.  '  Son  Wil- 
liam,' said  the  dying  man,  '  if  you  and  your 
friends  keep  to  -your  plain  way  of  jircaching  and 
living,  you  will  make  an  end  of  the  priests.' 
Some  years  later  we  tind  him  exerting  an  influ- 
ence at  Court  which  almost  amounted  to  popu- 
larity. It  is  evident  that,  with  all  his  boldness 
of  opinion  and  speech,  Penn  possessed  a  tact 
and  address  which  gave  him  the  advantage  over 
most  of  his  sect  in  dealings  with  worldly  people. 
...  In  1680  his  influence  at  Court  and  with 
moneyed  men  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  large 
tract  of  laud  in  east  New  Jersey,  on  which  to 
settle  a  colony  of  Quakers,  a  previous  colony 
having  been  sent  out  three  years  before  to  west 
New  Jersey.  Meanwhile  a  larger  project  filled 
his  mind.  His  father  had  becjueathed  to  him  a 
claim  on  the  Crown  for  £16,000.  Colonial  prop- 
erty was  then  held  in  light  esteem,  and,  with  tho 
help  of  some  powerful  friends,  Penn  was  enabled 
so  to  press  his  claim  as  to  secure  tlie  charter  for 
that  valuable  grant  which  afterward  became  tho 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  included  three 
degrees  of  latitude  by  five  of  longitude,  west 
from  the  Delaware.  'This  day,'  writeb  Penn, 
Jan.  5,  1681,  'my  country  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  king 
[Charles  II.]  would  give  it  in  honour  of  my 
father.  I  chose  New  Wales,  being  as  this  a 
pretty  hilly  country.  I  proposed  (when  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  called 
New  Wales)  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to 
it,  and  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to 
the  King  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he 
said  'twas  past,  and  he  would  take  it  upon 
him.  ...  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  vanity  in  m2,  and  not  liS  a  respect  of  the 
King,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  father,  whom  ho 
often  mentions  with  praise.'     '  In  return  for  this 
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n'illiam  Penn, 
Lord  Proprietary. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  1681-1682. 


grant  of  26,000,000  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  univei-se,  Willlani  Penn,  it  was  agreed,  was 
to  deliver  annually  at  Windsor  Castle  two  beaver- 
skins,  pay  into  the  King's  treasury  one  fifth  of 
the  gold  and  silver  which  the  province  might 
yield,  and  govern  the  province  in  confor  ;ity 
with  the  laws  of  England  and  as  became  a  lege 
of  England's  King.  He  was  to  appoint  judges 
and  magistrates,  cordd  pardon  all  crimes  except 
murder  and  treason,  and  whatsoever  things  he 
could  lawfully  do  himself,  he  could  appoint  a 
deputy  to  do,  he  and  his  heirs  forever.'  The 
original  grant  was  fantastically  limited  by  a 
circle  drawn  twelve  miles  distant  from  New- 
castle, northward  and  westward,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  This  was  done 
to  occommodate  the  Duke  of  York,  who  wished 
to  retain  the  three  lower  counties  as  an  appanage 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  A  few  mouths  later 
he  was  persuaded  to  renounce  this  claim,  and 
the  charter  of  Penn  was  extended  to  include  the 
western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River  from  the  43d  degree  of  latitude 
to  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  The  charter  confirmed,  a 
brief  account  of  the  country  was  published,  and 
lands  offered  for  sale  on  the  easy  terms  of  40 
shillings  a  hundred  acres,  and  one  shilling's  rent 
a  year  in  perpetuity.  Numerous  adventurers, 
many  of  them  men  of  wealth  and  respectability, 
offered.  The  articles  of  agreement  included  a 
provision  as  to  'just  and  friendly  conduct  to- 
ward the  natives.'.  .  .  In  April,  1681,  he  sent 
forward  'young  Mr.  Markham,'  his  relative, 
with  a  small  party  of  colonists  to  take  possession 
of  the  grant,  anil  prepare  for  his  own  coming 
during  the  following  year.  ...  In  August, 
1682,  Penn  himself  embarked." — Susan  Coolidge 
(8.  C.  Woolsey),  SJwrt  JIM.  of  Philadelphia,  ch. 
3. — "  The  charter  [to  Penn],  which  is  given  com- 
plete in  Hazard's  Annals,  consists  of  23  articles, 
with  a  preamble.  .  .  .  The  grant  comprises  all 
that  part  of  America,  islands  inchidt.l,  wbicu  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River  from 
a  point  on  a  circle  twelve  miles  northward  of 
New  Castle  town  to  the  43°  nortli  latitude  if  the 
Delaware  extends  so  far;  if  not,  as  far  as  it  does 
extend,  and  thence  to  the  43°  by  a  meridian  line. 
From  this  point  westward  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude on  the  43°  parallel ;  the  western  boundary 
to  the  40th  parallel,  and  thence  by  a  straight  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  .  .  .  Grants  Penn 
rights  to  and  use  of  rivers,  harbors,  fisheries, 
etc.  .  .  .  Creates  and  constitutes  him  Lord  Pro- 
prietary of  the  Province,  saving  only  his  alle- 
fiance  to  the  King,  Penn  to  hold  directlv  of  the 
ings  of  England,  '  as  of  our  castle  of  Windsor 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  in  free  and  common 
socage,  by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not 
in  capite,  or  by  Knight's  service,  yielding  and 
paying  therefore  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
two  beaver-skins.'  .  ,  .  Grants  Penn  and  his 
successors,  his  deputies  and  lieutenants,  'free, 
full,  and  absolute  power '  to  make  laws  for  rais- 
ing money  for  the  public  uses  of  the  Province, 
and  for  other  public  purposes  at  their  discretion, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives  in  assembly.  .  .  .  Grants 
power  to  appoint  oflflcers,  judges,  magistrates, 
etc.,  to  pardon  offenders."— J.  T.  Scharf  imd  T. 
Westcott,  Hist,  of  Philadelphia,  ch.  7  {».  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Clarksou,  Memoirs  of  Win.  Penn, 
V.  1,  ch.  16-17. — S.  Hazard,  Annals  of  Penn., 
pp.  485-504. 


A.  D,  1681-T682. — Penn's  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment.—  Before  the  departure  from  England  of 
the  first  company  01'  colonists,  Penn  drew  up  a 
Frame  of  Government  which  he  submitted  to 
them,  and  to  which  they  gave  their  assent  and 
approval  by  their  si;,natures,  he  signing  the  in- 
strument likewise.  The  next  year  this  Frame 
of  Government  wn=  published  by  Penn,  with  a 
preface,  "contain:  ig  his  own  thoughts  upon  tho 
origin,  nature,  object,  and  modes  of  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Frame,  which  followed  this 
preface,  consisted  of  twenty-four  articles;  and 
the  Laws,  which  were  annexed  to  the  latter, 
were  forty.  By  the  Frame  the  government  was 
placed  in  the  Governor  and  Freemen  of  the  prov- 
ince, out  of  whom  were  to  be  formed  two  bodies; 
namely,  a  Provincial  Council  and  a  General  As- 
sembly. These  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Free- 
men; and  though  the  Governor  or  his  Deputy 
was  to  be  perpetual  President,  he  was  to  have 
but  a  treble  vote.  The  Provincial  Council  was 
to  consist  of  seventy-two  members.  One  third 
part,  that  is,  twenty-four  of  them,  were  to  serve 
for  three  years,  one  third  for  two,  and  the  other 
third  for  one ;  so  that  there  miglit  be  an  annual 
succession  of  twenty-four  new  members,  each 
third  part  thus  continuing  for  three  years  and  no 
longer.  It  was  the  office  of  this  Council  to  pre- 
pare and  propose  bills,  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
executed,  to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  province,  to  settle  the  situation  of  ports, 
cities,  market  towns,  roads,  and  other  public 
places,  to  inspect  the  public  treasury,  to  erect 
courts  of  justice,  institute  schools,  and  reward 
the  at?thors  of  useful  discovery.  Not  less  than 
two  thirds  of  these  were  necessary  to  make  a 
quorum;  and  the  consent  of  not  less  than  two 
tliirds  of  such  quorum  in  all  matters  of  moment. 
The  General  Assembly  was  to  consist  the  first 
year  of  all  the  freemen,  and  the  next  of  two  hun- 
dred. These  were  to  be  increased  afterwards 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  province.  They  were  to  have  no  delibera- 
tive power;  but,  when  bills  were  brought  to 
them  from  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council, 
to  pass  or  reject  them  by  a  plain  Yes  or  No. 
They  were  to  present  sheriffs  and  justices  of  tho 
peace  to  the  Governor,  a  double  number  for  his 
choice  of  half.  They  were  to  be  elected  an- 
nually. All  elections  of  members,  whether  to 
the  Provincial  Council  or  General  Assembly, 
were  to  be  by  ballot.  And  this  Charter  or  Frame 
of  Government  was  not  to  be  altered,  changed, 
or  diminished  in  any  j)art  or  clause  of  it,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor,  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  and  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the  Free- 
men both  in  the  Provincial  Council  and  General 
xVssembly.  With  respect  to  the  Laws,  which  I 
saif'  oefore  were  forty  in  number,  I  shall  only  at 
present  observe  of  them  that  they  related  to 
whatever  may  be  included  under  the  term  '  Good 
Government  of  the  Province ' ;  some  of  them  to 
liberty  of  conscience ;  others  to  civil  oflicers  and 
their  qualifications;  others  th  offences;  others  to 
legal  proceedings,  such  as  pleadings,  processes, 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  arrests;  otliers  to  the 
natural  servants  and  poor  of  the  province.  With 
respect  to  all  of  them  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
like  the  Frame  itself,  they  could  not  be  altered 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  or  his  heirs, 
and  the  con.,jnt  of  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the 
two  bodies  before  mentioned." — T.  Clarksou, 
Memoirs  of  William  Penn,  v.  1,  ch.  18. 
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Also  in:  S.  Hazard,  Annalu of  Penn. ,  pp.  558- 
574. 

A.  D.  1682.— Acquisition  by  Penn  of  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Delaware.— 

"Duriii;,'  the  ncj^otiations  bctweon  New  Nether- 
Innd  iind  Miiryliind  in  1059,  tliu  Dutch  insisted 
tlmt,  us  Lord  JJaltiinore's  patent  covered  only 
savage  or  uninliabitod  territory,  it  coul  l  not 
affect  their  own  posseiision  of  the  Delaware 
region.  Accordingly,  tliey  held  it  against  Mary- 
land until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1064.  But  .James's  title  by  conquest 
had  never  been  contirmed  to  him  by  a  gnint  from 
t!ie  king;  and  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  second  Lord 
IJaltimore,  insisted  that  Delaware  belonged  to 
]^Iaryland.  To  quiet  controversy,  the  duke  hud 
olfered  to  buy  off  Baltimore's  claim,  to  which  he 
would  not  agree.  Penn  afterward  refused  a 
large  oiler  ])y  Fenwick  '  to  get  of  the  duke  his 
interest  in  Newcastle  and  those  parts '  for  West 
Jersey.  Thus  stood  the  matter  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania charter  was  seiled.  Its  proprietor  soon 
found  that  his  province,  wholly  inland,  wanted 
a  front  on  the  sea.  As  Delaware  was  'neces- 
sary '  to  Pennsylvania,  Penn  'endeavored  to  get 
it '  from  the  duke  by  maintaining  that  Balti- 
more's pretension  'was  against  law,  civil  and 
common.'  Charles  Calvert,  the  third  Lord  Balti- 
more, was  'very  free'  in  talking  against  the 
Duke  of  York's  rights;  but  he  could  not  circum- 
vent Penn.  Tlie  astute  Quaker  readily  got  from 
James  a  quit-claim  of  all  his  interest  i'^  the  terri- 
tory included  within  the  proper  bounds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  a  struggle,  Penn  also  gained 
tiie  more  important  conveyances  [August,  1082] 
to  himself  of  the  duke's  interest  in  all  the  region 
within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  diameter  around 
Newcastle,  and  extending  southward  as  far  as 
Cape  Hcnlopen.  The  triumphant  Penn  set  sail 
the  next  week.  At  Newcastle  he  received  from 
James's  agents  formal  possession  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  of  the  region  farther 
south. "—J.  U.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  v.  2, 
eh.  7. 

A.  D.  1682-1685. — Penn's  arrival  in  his  prov- 
ince.— His  treaty  with  the  Indians.  —  The 
founding  of  Philadelphia. — Penn  sailed,  in  per- 
son, for  his  province  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1682,  on  the  ship  "Welcome,"  with  100  fellow 
passengers,  mostlj-  Friends,  and  Imded  at  New- 
castle after  a  dreary  voyage,  during  which 
thirty  of  his  companions  had  died  of  smallpox. 
"Next  day  he  called  the  people  tojether  in  the 
Dutch  court-house,  when  he  went  through  the 
legal  forma  of  taking  possession.  .  .  .  Penn's 
great  powers  being  legally  established,  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  profoundest  silence.  lie 
spoke  of  the  reasons  for  his  coming  —  the  great 
idea  which  he  had  nursed  from  his  youth  up- 
wards—his  desire  to  found  a  free  and  virtuous 
state,  in  which  the  people  should  rule  them- 
selves. ...  He  spoke  of  the  >  onstitution  he  had 
published  for  Penngylvania  as  containing  his 
theory  of  government;  and  prouiised  the  settlers 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware,  that  the 
same  principles  should  be  adopted  in  their  terri- 
tory. Every  man  in  his  provinces,  he  saiil, 
should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  his  share 
of  political  power.  .  .  .  The  people  listened  to 
this  speech  with  wonder  and  delight.  .  .  .  They 
Inid  but  one  request  to  make  in  answer ;  that  he 
■would  stay  amongst  them  and  reign  over  them 
la  person.    They  besought  him  to  annex  their 


territory  to  Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  the 
white  settlers  might  have  one  country,  one  par- 
liament, and  one  ruler.  He  promised,  at  their 
desire,  to  take  the  question  of  a  union  of  the  two 
provinces  into  consideration,  and  submit  it  to  an 
assembly  then  about  to  meet  at  Upland.  So  he 
took  his  leave.  Ascending  the  Delaware  .  .  . 
the  adventurers  soon  arrived  at  the  Swedish 
town  of  Upland,  then  the  place  of  chief  impor- 
tance in  the  province.  .  .  .  Penn  changed  the 
name  from  Lapland  to  Chester,  and  as  Chester  it 
is  known.  Markham  and  the  three  commission- 
ers had  done  their  work  so  well  that  in  a  short 
time  after  Penn's  arrival,  the  first  General  As- 
sembly, elected  by  universal  suffrage,  was  ready 
to  meet.  ...  As  soon  as  Penn  ha(l  given  them 
assurances  similar  to  those  which  he  had  made 
in  Newcastle,  they  proceeded  to  discu.ss,  amend, 
and  accept  the  Frame  of  Government  and  the 
Provisional  Laws,  The  settlers  on  the  Delaware 
sent  representatives  to  this  Assembly,  and  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  the  two  prov- 
inces imited.  The  constitution  was  adopted 
without  important  alteration;  and  to  the  forty 
laws  were  added  twenty-one  others,  and  the  in- 
fant code  was  passed  in  form.  .  .  .  Penn  paid 
some  visits  to  the  neighbouring  seats  of  govern- 
ment in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  Jerseys. 
At  West  River,  Lord  Baltimore  came  forth  to 
meet  him  with  a  retinue  of  the  chief  persons  in 
the  province.  ...  It  was  impossible  to  ad- 
just the  boundary,  and  the  two  proprietors  sep- 
arated with  the  resolution  to  maintain  their 
several  rights.  .  .  .  The  lands  already  bought 
from  the  lledmen  were  now  put  up  for  sale  at 
four-pence  an  acre,  with  a  reserve  of  one  shil 
ling  for  every  hundred  acres  as  quit-rent;  the 
latter  sum  intended  to  form  a  state  revenue  for 
the  Governor's  support.  Amidst  these  sales  and 
settlements  he  recollected  George  Fox,  for  whose 
use  and  profit  he  set  aside  a  thousand  acres  of 
the  best  land  in  the  province.  .  .  .  Penn  was  no 
less  careful  for  the  Redskins.  Laying  on  one 
side  all  ceremonial  manners,  he  won  their  hearts 
by  his  easy  confidence  and  familiar  speech.  He 
walked  with  them  alone  into  the  forests.  He  sat 
with  them  on  the  ground  to  watch  the  young 
men  dance.  He  joined  in  their  feasts,  and  ate 
their  roasted  hominy  and  acorns.  .  .  .  Having 
now  become  intimate  with  Taminent  and  other 
of  the  native  kings,  who  had  approved  these 
treaties,  seeing  great  advantages  in  them  for 
their  people,  he  proposed  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  to  confirm  the 
former  treaties  and  form  a  lasting  league  of 
peace.  On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  rising  city  of  Philadelphia,  lay  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  used  from  time  immem- 
orial as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  native  tribes. 
The  name  of  Sakimaxing — now  corrupted  by 
the  white  men  into  Shackamaxon  —  means  the 
place  of  kings.  At  this  spot  stood  an  aged  elm- 
tree,  one  of  those  glorious  elms  which  mark  the 
forests  of  the  New  World.  It  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  old;  under  its  spreading 
branches  friendly  nations  had  been  wont  to 
meet;  and  here  the  Redskins  smoked  the  calu- 
met of  peace  long  before  the  pale- faces  landed 
on  those  shores.  Markham  had  appointed  this 
locality  for  his  first  conference,  and  the  land 
commissioners  wisely  followed  his  example. 
Old  traditions  had  made  the  place  sacred  to  one 
of  tiie  contracting    parties, — and    when   Penn 
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proposed  his  solemn  conference,  he  named  Saki- 
maxing  [or  Shackamaxon]  as  a  place  of  meeting 
with  the  Indian  kings.  Artists  have  painted, 
poets  sung,  philosophers  praised  this  meeting  of 
the  white  men  and  the  red  [October  14,  1683]. 
.  ,  .  All  being  seated,  the  old  king  announced 
to  the  Governor  tliat  the  natives  were  prepared 
to  hear  and  consider  his  words.  Penn  then  rose 
to  address  them.  ...  He  and  Iiis  children,  he 
went  on  to  say,  never  flred  the  ritle,  never 
trusted  to  the  sword ;  they  met  the  red  men  on 
the  broad  path  of  good  faith  and  good  will. 
They  meant  no  harm,  and  had  no  fear.  He  read 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  and  explained  its 
clauses.  It  recite  d  that  from  tliat  day  the  chil- 
dren of  Onus  and  the  nations  of  the  Lenni  Len- 
ape  should  be  brothers  to  each  other, —  that  all 
paths  should  be  free  and  open  —  that  the  doors 
of  the  white  men  should  be  open  to  the  red  men, 
and  the  lodges  of  the  red  men  should  be  open  to 
the  white  men, — tliat  the  children  of  Onas 
should  not  believe  any  false  reports  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape,  nor  the  Lenni  Lenape  of  the  children  of 
Onas,  but  should  come  and  sec  for  themselves, 
.  .  .  that  if  any  son  of  Onas  were  to  do  any 
liarm  to  any  Redskin,  or  any  Redskin  were  to  do 
harm  to  a  son  of  Onas,  the  suilerer  should  not 
offer  to  right  himself,  but  should  complain  to 
the  chiefs  and  to  Onas,  that  justice  might  be 
declared  by  twelve  honest  men,  and  the  wrong 
buried  in  a  pit  with  no  bottom, — that  the  Lenni 
Lenape  should  assist  the  white  men,  and  the 
white  men  should  assist  the  Lenni  Lenape,  against 
all  such  as  would  disturb  them  or  do  them  hurt; 
and,  lastly,  that  both  Christians  and  Indians 
should  tell  their  children  of  this  league  and  chain 
of  friendship,  that  it  might  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  without 
rust  or  spot,  while  the  waters  ran  down  the  creeks 
and  rivers,  and  while  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  endured.  He  laid  the  scroll  on  the  ground 
The  sachems  received  his  proposal  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children.  No  oaths,  no 
seals,  no  mummeries,  were  used ;  the  treaty  was 
ratifled  on  both  sides  with  yea, — and,  unlike 
treaties  which  are  sworn  and  sealed,  was  kept. 
When  Penn  had  sailed,  he  held  a  note  in  his 
mind  of  six  things  to  be  done  on  landing:  (1)  to 
organize  his  government ;  (3)  to  visit  Friends  in 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey ;  (3)  to 
conciliate  the  Indians;  (4)  to  see  the  Governor  of 
New  Y^ork,  who  had  ijreviously  governed  his 
province ;  (5)  to  fix  the  site  for  his  capital  city ; 
(6)  to  arrange  his  differences  with  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  subject  of  his  chief  city  occupied 
his  anxious  thought,  and  Markham  had  collected 
information  for  his  use.  Some  people  wished  to 
sec  Chester  made  his  capital ;  but  the  surveyor, 
Thomas  Holme,  agreed  with  Penn  that  the  best 
locality  in  almost  every  respect  was  the  neck  of 
land  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  Skuylkill  rivers.  .  .  .  The  point  was 
known  as  Wicocoa.  .  .  .  The  laud  was  owned 
by  three  Swedes,  from  whom  Penn  purchased  it 
on  their  own  terms;  and  then,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Holme,  he  drew  his  plan.  .  .  .  Not 
content  to  begin  humbly,  and  allow  house  to  be 
added  to  house,  and  street  to  street,  as  people 
wanted  them,  he  formed  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  city — its  name,  its  form,  its  streets,  its 
docks,  and  open  spaces  —  fair  and  perfect  in  his 
mind,  before  a  single  stone  was  laid.  Accord- 
ing to  his  original  design,  Philadelphia  was  to 


cover  with  its  houses,  squares,  and  gardens, 
twelve  square  miles.  .  .  .  One  year  from  the 
date  of  Penn's  landing  in  the  New  World,  a 
hundred  houses  had  been  built;  two  years  later 
there  were  six  hundred  houses." — W.  II.  Dixon, 
Hist: of  William  Penn,  ch.  34-35. 

Also  in  :  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  Westcott,  Hist, 
of  PhihuMphia,  t.  1,  ch.  9. — Memoirs  of  the  Penn. 
Jlist.  Soc.,  V.  Q{l'he  Belt  of  Wampum,  rfr.). — 
W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Popular  Hint,  of 
the  U.  S.,  V.  3,  ch.  30. 

A.  D.  1685. — The  Maryland  Boundary  ques- 
tion.— Points  in  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore. 
— "  The  grant  to  Penn  confused  the  old  contro- 
versy between  Virginia  and  Lord  Baltimore  as  to 
their  boundary,  and  led  to  fresh  controversies. 
The  question  soon  arose :  W^hat  do  the  descrip- 
tions, 'the  beginning  of  the  fortieth,'  and  'the 
beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude, '  mean  ?  If  they  meant  the  40th 
and  43d  parallels  of  north  latitude,  as  most  his- 
torians have  held,  Penn's  province  was  the  zone, 
three  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  that  leaves 
Philadelphia  a  little  to  the  south  and  Syracuse  a 
little  to  the  north;  but  if  those  descriptiona 
meant  the  belts  lying  between  39°  and  40=',  and 
43°  and  43°,  as  soine  authors  have  held,  then 
Penn's  southern  and  northern  boundaries  were 
39°  and  43°  north.  A  glance  at  the  map  of 
Pennsylvania  will  show  the  reader  how  different 
the  territorial  dispositions  would  have  been  if 
either  one  of  these  constructions  had  been  carried 
out.  The  first  construction  would  avoid  dis- 
putes on  the  south,  unless  with  Virginia  west  of 
the  mountains ;  on  the  north  it  would  not  con- 
llict  with  New  York,  but  would  most  seriously 
conflict  with  Connecticut  and  ^Massachusetts  west 
of  the  Delaware.  The  second  construction  in- 
volved disputes  with  the  two  southern  colonies 
concerning  the  degree  39-40  to  the  farthest  limit 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  also  overlapped  Con- 
necticut's claim  to  the  degree  41-43.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  certainly  say  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  king,  or  Penn's  first  understanding;  but 
the  Quaker  proprietary  and  his  successors  adopt- 
ed substantially  the  second  construction,  and 
thus  involved  their  province  in  the  most  bitter 
disputes.  The  first  quarrel  was  with  Lord  Bal- 
timore. It  has  been  well  said  that  this  '  notable 
quarrel '  '  continued  more  than  eighty  years ;  was 
the  cause  of  endless  trouble  between  individuals; 
occupied  the  attention  not  only  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  respective  provinces,  but  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  of  the  Privy  Councils  of  at  least 
three  monarchs;  it  greatly  retarded  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  and  bi  ought  about  numerous  tumults, 
which  sometimes  ended  in  bloodshed.'" — B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest,  ch.  7. — "As  the 
Duke  of  York  claimed,  by  right  of  conquest,  the 
settlements  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Delaware,  and  had,  by  his  deed  of  1683,  trans- 
ferred to  William  Penn  his  title  to  that  country, 
embracing  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  twelve 
miles  around  it  (as  a  reasonable  portion  of  land 
attached  to  It),  and  as  far  down  as  what  was  then 
called  Cape  Henlopen ;  an  important  subject  of 
controversy  was  the  true  situation  of  that  cape, 
and  the  ascertainment  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern boundaries  of  the  country  along  the  bay,  as 
transferred  by  the  Duke's  deed.  .  .  .  After  two 
personal  interviews  in  America,  the  I'roprietaries 
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scpumted  without  comin),'  to  any  nrrnngcmfnt 
and  with  mutual  recriminutiona  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. And  tliey  each  wrote  to  tlie  Lords  of 
Plantations  excusing  themselves  and  blaming  the 
other.  ...  At  length,  in  16815,  one  important 
step  was  talien  toward  the  decision  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  bv 
u  decree  of  Iving  James'  Council,  which  ordered, 
'that  for  avoiding  further  differences,  the  tract 
of  land  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and 
the  eastern  sea,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Buy  on  the  other,  he  divided  into  equal 
parts,  by  a  line  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hen- 
loiHii  to  the  40th  degree  of  north  hititude,  the 
soiitlierii  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  by  Charter; 
and  that  the  one  half  thereof,  lying  towards  the 
Hay  <^f  Delaware  and  the  eastern  sea,  be  ad- 
judged to  belong  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other 
half  to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  comprised  in  his  char- 
ter. ' .  .  .  This  decree  of  King  James,  which  evi- 
dently exhibits  a  partiality  towards  the  claims  of 
Peiui,  in  decreeing  the  eastern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula to  his  majesty,  with  whom  Lord  Baltimore 
could  not  presume,  and  indeed  had  declined  to 
dispute,  instead  of  to  the  Proprietary  himself,  by 
no  means  removed  the  difliculties  which  hung 
over  tins  tedious,  expensive,  and  vexatious  liti- 
gation. For  .  .  .  there  existed  as  much  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  true  situation  of  Cape 
Ilenlopen  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  middle  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  any  points  in  contest." — J.  Dun- 
lop,  Memoir  on  the  Controversy  beticeen  William 
Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  {Pcnn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Memoirs,  v.  1).— See.  below:  1760-1767. 

A.  D.  1691-Z702. —  Practical  separation  of 
Delaware.     See  Dklawakk:   A.  D.  1691-1702. 

A.  D.  1602-1696. —  Keith's  schism. —  Penn 
deprived  of  his  government,  but  restored. — 
Early  resistance  to  the  proprietary  yoke. — 
"While  New  England  and  New  York  were  suf- 
fering from  war,  superstition,  and  the  bitterness 
of  faction,  Pennsylvania  was  not  without  inter- 
nal troubles.  These  troubles  originated  with 
George  Keith,  a  Scotch  Quaker,  formerly  sur- 
veyor-general of  East  Jersey,  and  at  this  time 
master  of  the  Quaker  school  at  Philadelphia,  and 
champion  of  the  Quakers  against  Cotton  Mather 
and  the  Boston  ministers.  Pressing  the  doctrines 
of  non-resistance  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
Keith  advanced  the  opinion  that  Quaker  princi- 
ples were  not  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical authority,  lie  also  attacked  negro  slavery 
as  inconsistent  with  those  principles.  There  is 
no  surer  way  of  giving  mortal  offense  to  a  sect 
or  party  than  to  call  upon  it  to  be  consistent 
with  its  own  professed  doctrines.  Keith  was 
disowned  by  the  yearly  meeting,  but  be  forth- 
with instituted  a  meeting  of  his  own,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Christian  Quakers.  In  re- 
ply to  a  'Testimony  of  Denial'  put  forth  against 
him.  li<>  ]>ubli.slied  an  'Address,'  in  which  he 
handled  his  adversaries  with  very  little  ceremony. 
He  was  lined  by  the  Quaker  magistrates  for  in- 
solence, and  Bradford,  the  only  printer  in  the 
colonv,  was  called  to  account  for  having  pub- 
lished Keith's  address.  Though  he  obtained  a 
discharge,  Bradford,  however,  judgM  it  expedi- 
ent to  remove  with  his  types  to  New  York, 
which  now  [1692]  first  obtained  a  printing  press. 
The  F:piseopalians  and  other  non-Quakers  pro- 
fessed great  sympathy  for  Keith,  and  raised  a 
loud  outcry  against  Quaker  intolerance.  Keith 
himself  presently  embraced  Episcopacy,  went  to 


England,  and  took  orders  there.  The  Quaker 
magistrates  were  accused  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  alleged  malad- 
ministration of  his  agents,  joined  with  his  own 
suspected  loyalty,  a  pretense  was  found  for  de- 
priving Penn  of  the  government — a  step  taken 
by  the  Privy  Council  without  any  of  the  forms, 
or,  indeed,  any  authority  of  law,  though  justi- 
fied by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  VVhig 
lawyers  of  that  day."  Governor  Fletcher  of 
New  York  was  now  authori/.cd  for  a  time  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  "He  accordingly  visited  Philadel- 
phia, and  called  an  Assembly  in  which  deputies 
from  both  provinces  were  present.  Penn's  frame 
of  government  was  disregarded,  the  Assembly 
being  modeled  after  that  of  New  York.  Fletcher 
hoped  to  obtain  a  salary  for  himself  and  some 
contributions  toward  the  defense  of  the  northern 
frontier.  The  Quakers,  very  reluctant  to  vote 
money  at  all,  had  special  scruples  about  the  law- 
fulness of  war.  They  were  also  very  suspicious 
of  designs  against  their  liberties,  and  refused  to 
enter  on  any  business  until  the  existing  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  province  had  been  first  expressly 
confirmed.  This  concession  reluctantly  made, 
Fletcher  obtained  the  grant  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  not,  however,  without  stipulating  that  it 
'should  not  be  dipped  in  blood.'  .  .  .  'The  sus- 
picions against  Penn  soon  dying  away,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  province  was  restored  to  him 
[1694].  But  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs — 
for  he  was  very  much  in  debt  —  detained  him  in 
England,  and  he  sent  a  commission  to  Markham 
[his  relative  and  representative  in  Pennsylvania] 
to  act  as  his  deputy.  An  Assemblv  called  by 
Markliam  refused  to  rocognize  tlie  binding  force 
of  Penn's  frame  of  government,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  totally  disregarded  by  Fletcher.  To 
the  restrictions  on  their  authority  imposed  by 
that  frame  they  would  not  submit.  A  second 
Assembly  [1696]  proved  equally  obstinate,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  vote  of  the 
money  required  of  the  province  toward  the  de- 
fense of  New  York,  Markham  was  obliged  to 
agree  to  a  new  act  of  settlement,  securing  to  the 
Assembly  the  right  of  originating  laws.  A  power 
of  disapproval  was  reserved,  however,  to  the 
proprietary,  and  this  act  never  received  Penn's 
sanctior."— R.  Hildreth,  JItHt.  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  21 
(D.  2). 

Also  m:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  Penn,  ch.  10 
(Library  of  Am.  Biog.,  series  2,  v.  12).  —  G.  P. 
Fisher,  The  Colonial  Era,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Suppression  of  colonial 
manufactures.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1696-1749. 

A.  D.  1701-1718.— The  new  Charter  of  Privi- 
leges and  the  city  charter  of  Philadelphia. — 
The  divorcing  of  Delaware. — Differences  with 
the  Proprietary. — The  death  of  Penn. — It  was 
not  until  1699  that  Penn  returned  to  his  domain 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  and  his  brief 
stay  of  two  years  was  not  made  wholly  agree- 
able to  him.  Between  him  and  his  colonists 
there  were  many  points  of  friction,  as  was  inev- 
itable under  the  relationslnp  in  which  they 
stood  to  one  another.  The  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince would  not  be  persuaded  to  contribute  to  the 
fortification  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  king's 
dominions  (in  New  York)  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  Penn's  influence,  however,  prevailed 
upon  that  body  to  adopt  measures  for  suppres- 
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sing  both  piracy  and  illicit  trade.  With  much 
dittlculty,  moreover,  he  settled  with  his  subjects 
the  terms  of  a  new  constitution  of  government, 
or  Cliarter  of  Privileges,  as  it  was  culled.  The 
old  Frame  of  Government  was  formally  aban- 
doned and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
now  organized  upon  an  entirely  new  footing. 
"The  new  charter  for  the  province  and  terri- 
tories, signed  by  Penn,  October  25,  1701,  was 
more  republican  in  character  than  those  of  the 
neighboring  colonies.  It  not  only  provided  for 
an  assembly  of  the  people  with  great  powers, 
including  those  of  creating  courts,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple the  nomination  of  some  of  the  county  ofHcers. 
The  section  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  did 
not  discriminate  against  the  members  of  the 
Churcli  of  Rome.  The  closing  section  fulfilled 
the  promise  already  made  by  Penn,  that  in  case 
the  representatives  of  the  two  territorial  districts 
[Pennsylvania  proper,  held  under  Penn's  original 
grant,  and  the  Lower  Counties,  afterwards  con- 
stituting Delaware,  which  he  acquired  from  the 
Duke  of  York]  could  not  agree  within  three 
years  to  join  in  legislative  business,  the  Lower 
Counties  should  be  separated  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  same  day  Penn  established  by  letters- 
patent  a  council  of  state  for  the  province,  '  to 
consult  and  assist  the  proprietary  himself  or  his 
deputy  with  the  best  of  their  advice  and  council 
in  public  affairs  and  matters  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
people;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietary, 
or  upon  the  deputy's  absence  out  of  the  prov- 
ince, his  death,  or  other  incapacity,  to  exercise 
all  and  singular  the  powers  of  government.' 
The  original  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia, 
having  by  this  time  '  become  near  equal  to  the 
city  of  New  York  in  trade  and  riches,'  was 
raised,  by  patent  of  the  25th  of  October,  1701, 
to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and,  like  the  province, 
could  boast  of  having  a  more  liberal  charter  than 
her  neighbors;  for  the  municipal  officers  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  city,  and  not  appointed  by  the  governor, 
as  in  New  York.  The  government  of  the  prov- 
ince had  been  entrusted  by  Penn  to  Andrew 
Hamilton,  also  governor  for  the  proprietors  in 
New  Jersey,  with  James  Logan  as  provincial 
secretary,  to  whom  was  likewise  confided  the 
management  of  the  proprietary  estates,  tlius 
making  him  in  reality  the  representative  of  Penn 
and  the  leader  of  his  party.  Hamilton  died  in 
December,  1702;  but  before  his  death  he  had  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  bring  the  representatives  of 
the  two  sections  of  his  government  together 
again.  The  Delaware  members  remained  obsti- 
nate, and  finally,  while  Edward  Shippen,  a 
member  of  the  council  and  first  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  acting  as  president,  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  have  separate  assemblies,  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other.  The  first  sep- 
arate assembly  for  Pennsylvania  proper  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1703,  and  by  its  first 
resolution  showed  that  the  Quakers,  so  dominant 
in  the  province,  were  beginning  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  authority,  and  meant  to  color  their  re- 
ligion with  the  hue  of  political  power."  la  De- 
cember, 1703,  John  Evans,  a  young  Welshman, 
appointed  deputy-governor  by  Penn,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  involved  in  quarrels 
with  the  assemblies.  "  At  one  time  they  had  for 
ground  the  refusal  of  the  Quakers  to  support 


the  war  which  was  waging  against  the  French 
and  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  At  another  they 
disagreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary. 
These  disturbances  produced  financial  disrup- 
tions, and  Penn  himself  suffered  therefrom  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  London 
prison,  and  had  finally  to  mortgage  his  province 
for  £0,000.  The  recall  of  Evans  in  1709,  and 
the  appointment  of  Charles  Gookin  in  his  stead, 
did  not  mend  matters.  Logan,  Penn's  intimate 
friend  and  representative,  was  finally  compelled 
to  leave  the  country;  and,  going  to  England 
(1710),  he  induced  Penn  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly,  in  whicli  he  threatened 
to  sell  the  province  to  the  crown,  a  surrender  by 
which  he  was  to  receive  £12,000.  The  transfer 
was  in  fact  prevented  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
from  which  Penn  sulfered  in  1712.  The  epistle, 
however,  brought  the  refractory  assembly  to 
terms."  In  1717  Gookin  involved  himself  in 
fresh  troubles  and  was  recalled.  Sir  William 
Keith  was  then  appointed  —  "  the  last  governor 
commissioned  by  Penn  himself;  for  the  great 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  died  in  1718.  .  .  . 
After  Penn's  death  his  heirs  went  to  law  among 
themselves  about  the  government  and  proprie- 
tary rights  in  Pennsylvania." — B.  Fernow,  Mid- 
dle Colonies  {Narrative  and  Critical  Ilist.  of  Am., 
V.  5,  ch.  3). 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  Penn  {Library  of 
Am.  Biog.,  series  2,  v.  12),  ch.  11-12. — R.  Proud, 
Jlist.  of  Pennsylvania,  ch.  14-22  (b.  1-2). — Penn 
and  Logan  Correspondence  {Penn.  Jlist.  Soc. 
Memoirs,  v.  9-10). 

A.  D.  1709-1710. — Immigration  of  Palatines 
and  other  Germans.     See  Palatines. 

A.  D.  1740-1741.  —  First  settlements  and 
missions  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  See 
Moravian  Bketiiren. 

A.  D.  1743. — Origin  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  See  Education,  Modern: 
America:  A.  D.  1683-1779. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745- 
1748. 

A.  D.  1748-1754.— First  movements  beyond 
the  mountains  to  dispute  possession  with  the 
French.    See  Ohio  (Valley)  :  A.  D.  1748-1754. 

A.  D.  1753-1799.  —  Connecticut  claims  and 
settlements  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  —  The 
Pennamite  and  Yankee  War.  —  "The  charter 
bounds  [of  Connecticut]  extended  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  [see  Connecticdt:  A.  D.  1662- 
1664] :  this  would  have  carried  Connecticut  over 
a  strip  covering  the  northern  two  fifths  of  the 
present  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Stuart  faithless- 
ness interfered  with  this  doubly.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  grant  of  the  charter,  Charles 
granted  to  his  brother  James  the  Dutch  colony 
of  New  Netherland,  thus  interrupting  the  con- 
tinuity of  Connecticut.  Rather  than  resist  the 
king's  brother,  Connecticut  agreed  and  ratified 
the  interruption.  In  1681  a  more  serious  inter- 
ference took  place.  Charles  granted  to  Penn  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  westward 
five  degrees  between  the  40th  and  43d  parallels  of 
north  latitude. "  Under  the  final  compromise  of 
Penn's  boundary  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore 
the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania  was  moved 
southward  to  latitude  42°  instead  of  43-' ;  but  it 
still  absorbed  five  degrees  in  length  of  the  Con- 
necticut western  belt.  "The  territory  taken 
from  Connecticut  by  the  Penn  grant  would  be 
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l)oun(l('(l  southerly  on  the  pn-sont  map  by  a 
straiKlit  lino  entering  PennsylvHnia  about 
Htroudsburp.  just  north  of  the  Delaware  Water 
(Jap,  and  ruiininj;  west  throujrh  Hazelton,  ('ata- 
wissa,  ('Icarlield,  and  New  Castle,  fakin;;  in  all 
the  northern  coal,  iron,  and  oil  field.s.  It  was  a 
royal  herita|,'e,  but  the  I'enns  niadi!  no  attempt 
to  settle  it,  and  ("onnectieut  until  the  ndchlleof 
the  IHtli  century  had  no  energy  to  spare  from 
the  task  of  winning  her  home  territory  '  out  of 
the  (ire,  as  it  were,  by  hard  blows  and  for  small 
recompense. '  This  task  had  been  fairly  well  tlone 
by  IT.'iO,  and  in  IT."):}  a  movement  to  colonize  in  the 
Wyoming  country  was  set  on  foot  in  Windham 
county.  It  spread  by  degrees  until  the  Susque- 
lianniirompany  was  "formed  the  next  year,  with 
nearly  700  members,  of  whom  638  were  of  Con- 
necticut. Their  agents  made  a,  treaty  with  the 
Five  Nations  July  11,  1754,  l)y  which  they 
bought  for  £2,000  a  tract  of  land  beginning  at 
the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  the  southerly  boim- 
dary  of  Connecticut;  thence  running  north,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  Suaquehr.ima  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  it,  to  the  present  northern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania:  thence  120  miles 
west;  thence  south  to  the  41st  degree  and  back 
to  the  point  of  beginning.  In  May,  1755,  the 
Connecticut  general  assembly  expressed  its  ac- 
quiescence in  the  scheme,  if  the  king  should  ap- 
prove it ;  and  it  approved  also  a  plan  of  Samuel 
llazard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  another  colony,  to 
be  placed  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Connecticut.  The  court 
might  have  taken  stronger  ground  than  this; 
for,  at  the  meeting  of  commissioners  from  the 
various  colonies  at  Albany,  in  1754,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania  being  present,  no  op- 
position was  made  to  a  resolution  that  Connecti- 
cut and  JIassachusetts,  by  charter  right,  extended 
west  to  the  South  Sea.  The  formation  of  the 
Suscpiehanna  Company  brought  out  objections 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  the  company  sent  out 
surveyors  and  plotted  its  tract.  Settlement  was 
begun  on  the  Delaware  Kiver  in  1757,  and  in 
the  Susquehanna  purchase  in  1762.  This  was  a 
temporary  settlement,  the  settlers  going  home 
for  the  wmter.  A  permanent  venture  was  made 
the  next  year  on  the  tiats  below  Wilkes  Barre, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  the  same 
year.  In  1768  the  company  marked  out  live 
townships,  and  sent  out  forty  settlers  for  the 
first,  Kingston.  Most  of  them,  including  the 
famous  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  had  served  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  their  first  step 
was  to  build  the  '  Forty  Fort. '  The  Penns, 
after  their  xisual  policy,  had  refused  to  sell 
lands,  but  had  leased  plots  to  a  number  of  men 
on  condition  of  their  'defending  the  lands  from 
the  Connecticut  claimants. '  The  forty  Connecti- 
cut men  found  these  in  possession  when  they 
arrived  in  February,  1769,  and  a  war  of  writs 
and  arrests  followed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  men  had  one  too 
powerful  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  four- 
pounder  gun,  and  they  retained  possession  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Early  in  1770  the  forty  reap- 
peared, captured  the  four-pounder,  and  secured 
possession.  For  a  time  in  1771  the  Pennsylvania 
men  returned,  put  up  a  fort  of  their  own,  and 
engaged  in  a  partisan  warfare ;  but  the  numbers 
of  the  Connecticut  men  were  rapidly  increasing, 
and  they  remained  masters  until  the  opening  of 
the  Revolution,  when  they  numbered  some  3,000. 


.  .  .  But  for  the  Revolution,  the  check  occa- 
sioned by  the  massacre  [of  1778  —  see  Unitkd 
Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (July)],  and  the 
apjiearanee  of  a  popular  government  In  place  of 
the  Penns,  nothing  could  have  jtrevented  the  es- 
tablishment of  Connecticut's  authority  over  all 
the  regions  embraced  in  her  western  claims.  .  .  . 
The  articles  of  ccmfederation  went  into  force 
early  in  1781.  One  of  their  provisions  empow- 
eretf  congress  to  appoint  courts  of  arbitration  to 
decide  disputes  between  States  as  to  boundaries. 
Pennsylvania  ut  once  availed  herself  of  this,  and 
applied  for  a  court  to  decide  the  Wyonnng  dis- 
jjute.  (,'onnecticut  asked  for  time,  in  order  to 
get  papers  from  England ;  but  congress  over- 
ruled the  motion,  anil  ordered  the  court  to  meet 
at  Trenton  in  November,  1782.  After  forty-one 
days  of  argument,  the  court  came  to  the  unai.i- 
mous  conclusion  that  Wyonnng,  or  the  Sustjue- 
hanna  district,  belonged  to  Pennsylvania  and  not 
to  Connecticut."  Connecticut  yielded  to  the  de- 
cision at  once ;  but,  in  1786,  when,  following 
New  York  and  Virginia,  she  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  cession  of  her  western  territorial  claims 
to  congress  (see  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1781-1786)  she  compensated  herself  for  the  loss 
of  the  Susquehanna  district  by  reserving  from 
the  cession  "a  tract  of  about  the  same  length 
and  width  as  the  Wyoming  grant,  west  of  I'enn- 
sylvania,  in  northeastern  Ohio  .  .  .  ;  and  this 
was  the  tract  known  as  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Connecticut.  It  contained  about  3,500,000  acres. 
.  .  .  The  unfortunate  Wyoming  settlers,  deserted 
by  their  own  State,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  rival 
claimants,  had  a  bard  time  of  it  for  years.  The 
militia  of  the  neighboring  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  mustered  to  enforce  the  writs  of 
Pennsylvania  courts;  the  property  of  the  Con- 
necticut men  was  destroyed,  their  fences  were 
cast  down,  and  their  rights  ignored;  and  the 
'  Pennamite  and  Yankee  War '  began.  .  .  .  The 
old  Susquehanna  Company  was  reorganized  in 
1785-86,  and  made  ready  to  support  its  settlers 
by  force.  New  Y'ankee  faces  came  crowding 
into  the  disputed  territory.  Among  them  was 
Ethan  Allen,  and  with  him  came  some  Green 
Mountain  Boys."  It  was  not  until  1799  that  the 
controversy  came  to  an  end,  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  actual  set- 
tlers.— A.  Johnston,  Connecticut,  ch.  15. 

Also  IN:  C.  Miner,  Hist,  of  Wyoming,  letters 
5-12.— W.  L.  Stone,  Poetry  and  Hist,  of  Wy- 
oming, ch.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1754. — Building  of  Fort  Duquesne  by 
the  French. — The  first  armed  collision  in  the 
western  valley.  Sec  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  1). 
1754. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1755. — The  opening  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War. — Braddock's  defeat. — The 
frontier  ravaged.  See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D. 
1755. 

A.  D.  1755-1760. — French  and  Indian  War. 
—Conquest  of  Canada  and  the  west.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1755, 1756, 1756-1757,  1758,  1759, 
1760;  and  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1755. 

A.  D.  1757-1762.— The  question  of  taxation 
in  dispute  with  the  proprietaries.— Franklin's 
mission  to  England. — "For  a  long  while  past 
the  relationship  l)etween  the  Penns,  unworthy 
sons  of  the  great  William,  and  now  the  proprie- 
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taries,  on  tho  ono  Mc,  And  their  quasi  subjects, 
the  people  of  the  Province,  upon  tho  other,  hiul 
been  steadily  becoming  more  and  more  strained, 
until  sometlung  very  like  a  crisis  had  Tin  1757] 
been  reached.  As  usual  in  English  ana  Anglo- 
American  communities,  it  was  a  quarrel  over 
dollars,  or  rather  over  pounds  sterling,  a  (jues- 
tion  of  taxation,  which  was  pit)ducing  tlie  aliena- 
tion. At  l)ottl)m,  there  was  the  trouble  which 
al\va5-s  pertains  to  absenteeism ;  the  proprietaries 
lived  in  England,  and  regarded  their  vast  Amer- 
ican estate,  with  about  200,000  white  inhabitants, 
only  as  a  source  of  revenue.  .  .  .  The  chief  point 
in  dispute  was,  whether  or  not  the  waste  lauds, 
still  directly  owned  by  the  proprietaries,  and 
other  lands  let  by  them  at  quitrents,  should  be 
taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  like  property  of 
other  owners.  They  refused  to  submit  to  such 
taxation;  the  Assembly  of  Burgesses  insisted. 
In  ordinary  times  the  proprietaries  prevailed; 
for  the  governor  was  their  nominee  and  remova- 
ble at  their  pleasure ;  they  gave  him  general  in- 
structions to  assent  to  no  law  taxing  their  hold- 
ings, and  he  naturally  obeyed  his  masters.  But 
since  governors  got  their  salaries  only  by  virtue 
of  a  vote  of  tho  Assembly,  it  seems  that  they 
sometimes  disregarded  instructions,  in  tho  sacred 
cause  of  their  own  interests.  After  a  while, 
therefore,  the  proprietaries,  made  shrewd  by  ex- 
perience, devised  the  scheme  of  placing  their  un- 
fortunate sub-rulers  under  bonds.  This  went 
far  towards  settling  the  matter.  Yet  in  such  a 
crisis  and  stress  as  were  now  present  In  the  colony 
...  it  certainly  seemed  that  the  rich  and  idle 
proprietaries  might  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  poor  and  laboring  subjects.  They 
lived  comfortably  in  England  upon  revenues 
estimated  to  amount  to  the  then  enormous  sum 
of  £20,000  sterling;  while  the  colonists  were 
struggling  under  unusual  losses,  as  well  as  enor- 
mous expenses,  growing  out  of  the  war  and 
Indian  ravages.  At  such  a  time  tlieir  parsi- 
mony, their  'incredible  meanness,'  as  Franklin 
called  it,  was  cruel  as  well  as  stupid.  At  last 
the  Assembly  flatly  refused  to  raise  any  money 
unless  the  proprietaries  should  be  burdened  like 
the  rest.  All  should  pay  together,  or  all  should 
go  to  destruction  together.  The  Penns  too  stood 
obstinate,  facing  the  not  less  resolute  Assembly. 
It  was  indeed  a  deadlock  1  Yet  the  times  were 
such  that  neither  party  could  afford  to  maintain 
its  ground  indefinitely.  So  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  made,  whereby  of  £60,000  sterling  to 
be  raised  the  proprietaries  agreed  to  contribute 
£5,000,  and  the  Assembly  agreed  to  accept  the 
same  in  lieu  or  commutation  for  their  tax.  But 
neither  side  abandoned  its  principle.  Before 
long  more  money  was  needed,  and  the  dispute 
was  as  fierce  as  ever.  The  burgesses  now 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  carry  a  state- 
ment of  their  case  before  the  king  in  council  and 
the  lords  of  trade.  In  February,  1757,  they 
named  their  speaker,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Franklin 
to  be  their  emissaries  'to  represent  in  England 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  Province,'  and  to 
seek  redress  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  Norris, 
an  aged  man,  begged  to  be  excused;  Franklin 
accepted.  ...  A  portion  of  bis  business  also 
was  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  king  to  resume 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  as  his  own.  A 
clause  in  the  charter  had  reserved  this  right, 
which  could  be  exercised  on  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money.    The  colonists  now  preferred 


to  bo  an  appanage  of  tho  crown  rather  rhan  n 
fief  of  the  Penns."  In  this  lattt!r  object  of  his 
mission  Franklin  did  not  succeed;  but  he  ac- 
complished is  main  purpose,  procuring,  after 
long  delays,  from  the  board  of  trade,  a  decision 
wliich  subjected  the  proprietary  estate  to  its  fair 
share  of.taxaticni.  He  returned  home  after  an 
absence  of  five  years. — J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Benja- 
min J&aiiklin,  ch.  'A. 

Also  in:  J.  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  pt.  B 
{V.  1). 

A.  D.  1760-1767.— Settlement  of  the  Mary- 
land boundary  dispute. — Mason  and  Dixon's 
line. — Tho  decision  of  1085  (see  above),  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  "  formed  the  basis 
of  a  settlement  between  the  respective  heirs  of 
the  two  proprietaries  in  1732.  Three  years  after- 
ward, the  subject  became  a  question  in  chancery ; 
in  1750  the  present  boundaries  were  decreed  by 
Lord  Hardwicke ;  ten  years  later,  they  were,  by 
agreement,  more  accurately  defined;  and,  in 
1701,  commissioners  began  to  designate  the  limit 
of  Maryland  on  the  side  of  Penn.sylvania  and 
Delaware.  In  1703,  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
miah Dixon,  two  mathematicians  and  surveyors 
[sent  over  from  England  by  the  proprietaries], 
were  engaged  to  mark  the  lines.  In  1764,  they 
entered  upon  their  task,  with  good  instruments 
and  a  corps  of  axemen ;  by  the  middle  of  June, 
1765,  they  had  traced  the  parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  Susquehannah ;  a  year  later,  they  climbed  the 
Little  Alleghany ;  in  1707,  they  carried  forward 
their  work,  under  an  escort  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions, to  an  Indian  war-path,  244  miles  from  the 
Delaware  River.  Others  continued  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  to  the  bound  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
south-west." — G.  Bancroft,  Iliitt.  of  tfied.  8.  {Au- 
thor's last  rev.),  pt.  2,  ch.  16. — "The  east  and 
west  line  which  they  [Mason  and  Dixon]  ran 
and  marked  ...  is  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
of  history,  so  long  tho  boundary  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  States.  Its  precise  latitude  is  39° 
43'  26.3"  north.  The  Penns  did  not,  therefore, 
gain  the  degree  39-40,  but  they  did  gain  a  zone 
one-fourth  of  a  degree  in  widtli,  south  of  the 
40th  degree,  to  their  western  limit,  because  the 
decision  of  1760  controlled  that  of  1779,  made 
with  Virginia.  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  is  narrower 
by  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  degree  than  the 
charter  of  1681  contemplated.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  Penns  considered  the  narrow  strip 
gained  at  the  south  more  valuable  than  the  broad 
one  lost  at  the  north." — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  TJw  Old 
Northicest,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  T.  Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain, 
p.  50. — Pennsylvania  Archives,  v.  4,  pp.  1-37. — 
W.  II.  Browne,  Maryland,  pp.  238-339. 

A.  D.  1763-1764. —  Pontiac's  War. —  Bou- 
quet's expedition.    See  Pontiac's  Wak. 

A.  D.  1763-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764;  1765;  and 
1766. 

A.  D.  1765. —  Patriotic  self-denials.  —  Non- 
importation agreements.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1764-1767. 

A.  D.  1 766- 1 768.— The  Townshend  duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767 ;  and 
1767-1768. 
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A.  D.  1768.— The  boundary  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nationt  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Sio  Initeu 
Stvik.wok  Am.  :  A.  I>.  I7(ir)-1T<W. 

A.  D.  1768-1774.— Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Sc  IJuhton:  \.  I>.  17<W,  to  177:J; 
and  United  tsiATKH  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1770,  to 
1774. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  western  territorial  claims 
of  Virginia  pursued.— Lord  Dunmore's  War 
with  the  Indians.  Sec  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D. 
1774. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington.— Con- 
cord.—Action  taken  upon  the  news. — Ticon- 
deroga.— Bunker  Hill. — The  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Bee  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I».  1775. 

A.  D.  1776. — The  end  of  royal  and  proprie- 
tary government. — Adoption  of  a  State  Con- 
stitution.—  "Congress,  on  the  15th  of  Miiy,  1776, 
reconiinemled  .  .  .  '  the  respective  Assemblies 
und  eouventlons  of  the  United  Colonies,  where 
no  government  suflieient  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  iilTairs  hiis  been  hitherto  established,  to 
lulopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  tiu!  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce 
to  tlic  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  jiarticular,  and  America  in  general.'  A  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existed  in  the  Province  upon  this 
resolution.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  referred  the  re- 
solve of  (.'ongress  to  a  committee,  but  took  no 
further  action,  nor  did  the  committee  ever  make 
a  rejiort.  'The  old  Assembly,'  says  Westcott, 
'  which  had  adjourned  on  the  14th  of  June,  to 
meet  on  the  14tb  of  August,  could  not  obtain  a 
(luorum,  and  adjourned  again  to  the  23il  of  Sep- 
tember. It  then  interposed  a  feeble  remonstrance 
against  the  invasion  of  its  prerogatives  by  the 
Convention,  but  it  was  a  dying  protest.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  given  the  old 
State  Government  a  mortal  blow,  and  it  soon  ex- 
pired without  a  sigh  —  thus  ending  forever  the 
Proprietary  ami  royal  authority  in  I'ennsylvania. ' 
In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence for  Philadelphia  issued  a  circular  to  all  the 
county  committees  for  a  conference  in  that  city 
on  Tuesday,  the  18th  daj'  of  June.  .  .  .  The 
Conference  at  once  unanimously  resolved,  '  That 
the  present  government  of  this  Province  is  not 
competent  to  the  exigencies  of  our  affairs,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  that  a  Provincial  Convention 
be  called  by  this  Conference  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  government  in  this  Prov- 
ince on  the  authority  of  the  people  only. '  Acting 
upon  these  resolves,  preparations  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  secure  a  proper  representation  In 
the  Convention.  .  .  .  Every  voter  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  renunciation  of  the  authority 
of  George  III.,  and  one  of  allegiance  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  religious  test  was  pre- 
scribed for  all  members  of  the  Convention.  .  .  . 
The  delegates  to  the  Convention  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  government  consisted  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  State  — men  selected 
for  their  ability,  patriotism,  and  personal  popu- 
larity. They  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  .  .  .  and  organized  bv  the  selection  of 
Benjamin  Fmnklin,  president,  George  Ross,  vice- 
president,  and  John  ilorris  and  Jacob  Garrigues, 
secretaries.  ...  On  the  28th  of  September,  the 
Convention  completed  its  labors  by  adopting  the 
first  State  Constitution,  which  went  into  imme- 
diate effect,  without  a  vote  of  the  people.  .  .  . 


The  legislative  power  of  the  frai'\o  of  govern- 
ment was  V(!sted  in  a  General  Assembly  of  one 
IIouH*!,  elected  annually.  The  supreme  execu- 
tive ixnver  was  vested  in  u  President,  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  Assembly  and  Council,  by  joint 
ballot  —  the  Council  consisting  of  twelve  per- 
sons, elected  in  classes,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
A  Council  of  Censors,  consisting  of  two  persons 
from  each  city  and  county,  was  to  be  elected  in 
1783,  and  in  every  seventh  year  tlureafter,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  iiKiuiry  as  to  whether  tho 
Coustitutlcm  had  been  preserveil  inviolate  during 
the  last  septennary,  and  whether  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches  of  the  government  liad 
performed  their  duties."— W.  II.  Egle,  Jlint.  of 
}\nn.,  ch.  0. — See,  also.  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776-1777.— The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.— The  struggle  for  the  Hud.son  and 
the  Delaware. — Battles  of  the  Brandywine  and 
Germantown. — The  British  in  Philadelphia. 
Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1776  and 
1777;  and  Piiiladelimiia:  A.  D.  1777-1'*  78. 

A.  D.  1777-1779.— The  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation.—  The  alliance  with  France.  —  British 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia. — The  war  on  the 
northern  border.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1777-1781,  to  1779. 

A.  D.  17^8  (July).— The  Wyoming  Massa- 
cre.   See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1778 

(Jl'LY). 

A.  D.  1779-1786.— Final  settlement  of  boun- 
daries with  Virginia.     See  Vikokiia:    A.  D. 

1779-1786. 
A.  D.  1780. — Emancipation  of  Slaves.     See 

Slavery,  Neoko:  A.  I).  1688-1780. 

A.  D.  1780-1783.— The  treason  of  Arnold.— 
The  war  in  the  south.— Surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  —  Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1781. —  Mutiny  of  the  Peansylvania 
Line.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1781 
(January). 

A.  D.  1787.— Formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  D.  1787;  and  1787-1780. 

A.  D.  1794. — The  Whiskey  Insurrection. — 
"In  every  part  of  the  United  States  except 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  counties  of  that  state,  the  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government  had  been  able  to  carry  the 
excise  law  [passed  in  March,  1791,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Hamilton],  unpopular  as  it  gene, 
rally  was,  into  execution ;  but  resistance  having 
been  made  in  a  few  of  the  western  counties,  and 
their  defiance  of  law  increasing  with  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Government  in  that  State,  prosecu- 
tions had  been  ordered  against  the  offenders.  In 
July,  the  3Iarshal  of  the  District,  Lenox,  who 
was  serving  the  process,  and  General  Neville, 
the  Inspector,  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  to  desist  from  the  execution 
of  their  official  duties.  The  next  day,  a  much 
larger  number,  amounting  to  500  men,  assem- 
bled, and  endeavored  to  seize  the  person  of  Gen- 
eral Neville.  Failing  in  that,  they  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  Marshal  that  he  would  serve 
no  more  process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ;  and  attacking  the  Inspector's  house,  they 
set  fire  to  it,  and  destroyed  it  with  its  contents. 
On  this  occasion,  the  leader  of  the  assailants 
was  killed,  and  several  of  them  wounded.  Both 
the    Inspector    and  Marshal  were  required  to 
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resign;  l)Ut  they  refused,  and  sought  safety  In 
tUglit.  A  nieetiDR  was  held  a  few  days  hiter,  at 
MinKO  Creek  iiieetYnghouHe,  which  reconunended 
t<)  all  the  townships  in  the  four  western  counties 
of  I'cnnsylvauiii,  and  the  iieighhoring  countich 
of  Virginia,  to  meet,  by  tlieir  delegates,  at  Park- 
inson's ferry,  on  the  Monongahela,  on  the  14th 
of  August,  '  to  take  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion of  the  western  country. '  Three  days  after 
this  meeting,  a  party  of  the  malcontents  seized 
tlie  mail,  carried  it  to  Canonsburg,  seven  ndles 
distant,  and  there  opened  the  letters  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia,  to  discover  who  were  hos- 
tile to  them.  Tliey  then  addressed  a  circvdar 
letter  to  the  officers  of  the  militia  in  tliu  dis- 
affected counties,  informing  them  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters,  and  calling  on  them  to  rendezvous 
at  Braddock's  Field  on  the  1st  of  August,  with 
arms  in  good  order,  and  four  days'  provision. 
.  .  .  This  circular  was  signed  by  seven  persons, 
but  the  prime  mover  was  David  Bradford,  a 
lawyer,  who  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Washington  County.  In  consequence  of  this 
summons,  a  large  body  of  men,  which  has  been 
estimated  at  from  five  to  seven  thousand,  assem- 
bled at  Braddock's  Field  on  the  day  appointed. 
.  .  .  Bradford  took  upon  himself  the  military 
command,  which  was  readily  yielded  to  him.  .  .  . 
Bradford  proposed  the  expulsion  from  Pittsburg 
of  several  persons  whose  hostility  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  letters  they  had  intercepted ;  but 
his  motion  was  carried  only  as  to  two  persons, 
Gibson  and  Neville,  son  of  the  Inspector.  They 
then  decided  to  proceed  to  Pittsburg.  Some  as- 
sented to  this,  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
others  meditated.  But  for  this,  and  the  liberal 
refreshments  furnished  by  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg, it  was  thought  that  the  town  would  have 
been  burnt.  .  .  .  The  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation reciting  the  acts  of  treason,  command- 
ing the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning 
others  against  abetting  them.  He,  at  the  sjvme 
time,  wishing  to  try  lenient  measures,  appointed 
three  Commissioners  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  the 
insurrection,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  and 
to  offer  them  pardon  on  condition  of  a  satisfac- 
tory assurance  of  their  future  obedience  to  the 
laws.  .  .  .  Governor  Mifflin  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  President  in  appointing  Commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  with  power 
to  grant  pardons,  and  he  issued  an  admonitory 
proclamation,  after  which  he  convened  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  on  the  3d  of  November.  The 
Federal  and  the  State  Commissioners  reached 
the  insurgent  district  while  the  convention  at 
Parkinson's  ferry  was  in  session.  It  assembled 
on  the  14th  of  August,  and  consisted  of  226 
delegates,  all  from  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, except  six  from  Ohio  County  in  Vir- 
ginia. 'They  appointed  Cook  their  Chairman, 
and  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary,  though  he  at  first 
declined  the  appointment.  .  .  .  The  Commis- 
sioners required  ...  an  explicit  assurance  of 
submission  to  the  laws;  a  recommendation  to 
their  associates  of  a  like  submission ;  and  meet- 
ings of  the  citizens  to  be  held  to  confirm  these 
assurances.  All  public  prosecutions  were  to  be 
suspended  until  the  following  July,  when,  if 
there  had  been  no  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
interval,  there  should  be  a  general  amnesty. 
These  terms  were  deemed  reasonable  by  the  sub- 
committee :  but  before  the  meeting  of  sixty  took 
place,  a  body  of  armed  men  entered  Brownsville, 


the  place  appointed  for  tlie  meeting,  and  so 
alarmed  the  friends  of  accommodation,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  driven  from  their  |)Urpos('.  (^lalla- 
tin,  however,  was  an  exception;  and  the  next 
day,  he  addressed  the  committee  of  sixty  in 
favor  of  acceding  to  the  proposals  of  the  (Jom- 
ndssioncrs;  but  nothing  more  could  be  elTected 
tlian  to  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  to  accept  those  terms, 
without  any  promis<!  or  pledge  of  submission. 
...  On  the  whole,  it  was  the  opinion  of  tiio 
well-disposed  part  of  the  population,  that  the 
inspection  laws  could  not  be  executed  in  that 
part  of  the  State;  and  that  the  interposition  of 
the  militia  was  iniiispensable.  The  Conunission- 
ers  returned  to  Philadeli>hia,  and  on  their  rejxtrt 
the  President  issued  a  second  proclamation,  on 
the  25th  of  September,  in  which  he  announced 
the  march  of  the  militia,  and  again  commanded 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  order  re(iuiring  the 
militia  to  march  was  promi)tly  obeyed  in  all  the 
States  except  Pennsylvania,  in  which  some 
jileaded  defects  in  the  militia  law ;  but  even  in 
that  State,  after  the  Legislature  met,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  authorised  to  accept  the  services  of 
volunteers.  .  .  .  The  news  that  the  militia  were 
on  the  march  increased  the  numbers  of  the  mod- 
erate party.  .  .  .  Bradford,  who  was  foremost 
in  urgmg  resistance  to  the  law,  was  the  first  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  He  souglit  refuge  in  New 
Orleans.  A  second  convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Parkinson's  ferry  on  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber. A  resolution  of  s\ibmission  was  passed, 
and  a  committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  convey 
it  to  thaPresident  at  Carlisle.  .  .  .  On  the  return 
of  the  committee,  the  Parkinson  ferry  convention 
met  for  the  third  time,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  declaring  the  sufficiency  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  execute  the  laws;  alllrming  that 
the  excise  duties  would  be  paid,  and  recommend- 
ing all  delinquents  to  surrender  themstelves.  .  .  . 
Lee,  then,  as  Commander-in-chief,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation granting  an  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
submitted  to  the  laws;  and  culling  upon  the  in- 
habitants to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Orders  were  issued  and  executed 
to  seize  those  offenders  who  had  not  signed  the 
declaration  of  submission,  and  send  them  to 
Philadelphia;  and  thus  was  this  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  execution  of  the  excise  law  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  entire  order  restored  in  less 
than  four  months  from  the  time  of  the  burning 
of  Neville's  house,  which  was  the  first  overt  act 
of  resistance.  It  was,  however,  deemed  prudent 
to  retain  a  force  of  2,500  militia  during  the  win- 
ter, under  General  Morgan,  to  prevent  a  return 
of  that  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  Pennsylvania." — Geo.  Tucker,  Hist, 
of  the  U.  R,  V.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  J.  T.  Morse,  Life  of  Ilamilton, 
V.  2,  ch.  4.— T.  Ward,  Tlie  Insurrection  of  1794 
{Memoirs  of  Penn.  Hist.  Soc,  v.  6). — J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  Ilist.  of  the  People  of  tlie  TJ.  S.,  ch.  9 
{V.  2). 

A.  D.  i86i. — First  troops  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(Apuii.). 

A.  D.  1863.  —  Lee's  invasion.  —  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (.June— July:  Pennsylvania). 

A.  D.  1864. — Early's  invasion. — Burning  of 
Chambersburg.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1864  (July  :  Virginia — Makyland). 
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PENNY  POSTAGE.     S<c  Poht 
PENbACOLA:  Unauthorised    capture   by 
General  Jackson  (1818).    Htu  Fluuiua:  A.  1). 

1«1«-IM1H. 

PENTACOSIOMEEtlMNI,  Th#f.  8eo  Atii- 

KNK:    H    C.  TilU 

PENTAPOLIS  IN  AFRICA.   Htc  Cvhknk. 

PENTATHLON,  The.— Tlu;  five  exercises 
of  ruiiiiinjj.  IfiipiiiK,  wrtHtliii^',  throwing  tlie 
(llHlios,  iind  thn)wiiig  tlic  Hpeur,  funned  wlmt  tins 
Ureelis  <iilli<l  tlie  pentiithlon.  "At  the  four 
frrciit  national  festivals  all  these  had  to  he  gone 
tlirou^'h  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  him  only  who  had  la-en  victori- 
ous in  all  of  thini."— K.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
J.ijj'  i>f  the  Hruk»  and  liomniiH,  nect.  52. 

PEORIAS,  The.  8ee  AujiUiCAM  ABOUio- 
inkh:  Ai.doNtimAN  Family. 

PEPIN.     Hee  I'ii'imn. 

PEPLUM,  The.— "The  poplnm  constituted 
the  outermost  covering  of  the  bcnly.  Among 
tlie  Oreelis  it  was  worn  in  common  h^-  both  sexes, 
hut  was  chielly  reserved  for  occasions  of  cere- 
mony or  of  public  appearatice,  and,  as  well  in 
its  texture  as  in  its  shape,  seemed  to  answer  to 
our  shawl.  When  very  long  and  ample,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  wound  twice  round  '.\.^  L  ly  — 
lirst  luider  the  arms,  and  the  second  time  i.ver 
the  slioulders — it  assumed  the  name  of  diplax. 
In  rainy  or  cold  weather  it  was  drawn  over  the 
head.  At  other  times  this  peculiar  mode  of 
wearing  it  was  expressive  of  humility  or  of 
grief." — T.  Hope,  ContiDne  of  the  AucienU,  v.  1. 

PEPPERELL,  Sir  William,  and  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg.  iS^.^,  New  ENn^^vuD: 
A.  I).  1715. 

PEQUOTS.— PEQUOT  WAR.  See  A.mku 
ICAN  AnouKUNKH:  Ai.cioNtiUiAN  Famii.y,  and 
811AWANE8K;  also.  New  ENdLANU:  A.  D.  1037. 

PERA,  The  Genoese  established  at.  Mee 
Genoa:  A.  D.  1201-12W). 

PERCEVAL  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1800-1811;. 

PERDICCAS,  and  the  wars  of  the  Diado- 
chi.     See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-316. 

PERDUELLIO,  The  Crime  of.— " 'Perduel- 
lis,'  derived  from  '  duellum '  e.  q.  '  bellum,'  prop- 
erly speaking  signifles  'a  public  enemy,'  and 
hence  Perduellio  was  employed  [among  the 
Komans]  in  legal  phraseology  to  denote  the 
crime  of  hostility  to  one's  native  country,  and  is 
usually  represented  as  corresponding,  in  a  general 
sense,  to  our  term  High  Treason." — W.  mmsay, 
Manuitl  of  Jioman  Aiitiq.,  c?i.  9. — See  Majestas. 

PERED,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austhia: 
A.  D.  1848-1849. 

PEREGRINL— "The  term  ' Peregrinus, ' 
with  which  in  early  times  '  Ilostis '  (i.  e.  stran- 
ger) was  synonymous,  embraced,  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  every  one  possessed  of  personal 
freedom  who  was  not  a  Civis  Romanus.  Gener- 
ally, however,  Peregrinus  was  not  applied  to  all 
foreigners  indiscriminately,  but  to  those  persons 
only,  who,  although  not  Gives,  were  connected 
with  Kome."— W.  llamsay.  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiq.,  ch.  3.— See,  also.  Gives  Romani. 


cnpital  of  n  rich  and  flourishing  kingdom,  to 
which  it  gave  its  name.  It  seems  to  have  owed 
its  fortunes  to  a  great  deposit  of  treasures  — 
part  of  the  plunder  of  Asia  —  which  LvNima- 
chus,  one  of  the  generals  and  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, left  for  safe  keeping  within  its  walls, 
under  the  care  of  an  eunuch,  named  PhiU'turus. 
This  I'hiletieruii  found  excuses,  after  a  lime,  for 
renouncing  allegiance  to  Lysiinachus,  ai)propriat- 
inK  the  treasures  and  using  them  to  make  liim- 
Belf  lord  of  Pergamum.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
a  nephew,  Eumenes,  and  he  in  turn  by  his  cousin 
Attains.  The  latter,  "who  had  succeeded  to  the 
potwession  of  Pergamum  in  241  [B.  G.],  met  and 
vun(iuished  the  Galatlans  in  a  great  battle,  which 
gave  him  such  ponularity  that  he  was  able  to 
assume  the  title  of  king,  and  extend  his  intluenco 
far  beycmd  his  inherited  dominion.  .  .  .  The 
court  of  Pergamum  continued  to  tlourish  till  it 
controlled  the  larger  part  of  Asia  Minor.  In  his 
long  reign  this  king  represented  almost  as  much 
as  the  King  of  Egypt  the  art  and  culture  of  Hel- 
lenism. Ills  great  victory  over  the  Galatiaus 
was  celebrated  by  the  dedicition  of  ^o  many 
splendid  offerings  to  various  shrines,  that  the 
Pergamene  school  made  a  distinct  impression 
upon  the  world's  taste.  Gritics  have  enumerated 
seventeen  remaining  types,  which  appear  to  have 
come  from  statues  of  that  time  —  the  best  known 
is  the  so-called  'Dying  Gladiator,'  who  is  really 
a  dying  Galatian.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  literature  of 
the  court  was  even  more  remarkable.  Starting 
on  the  model  of  Alexandria,  with  a  great  library, 
Attains  was  far  more  fortunate  than  the  Ptole- 
mies in  making  his  university  the  home  of  Stoic 
philosophy." — J.  P.  Mahalfy,  .Stor^  of  Alexan- 
(ler'n  Empire,  ch.  20. —  From  the  assumption  of 
the  crown  by  Attains  I.  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
nius  existed  about  a  century.  Its  last  king  be- 
queathed  it  to  the  Romans  in  133  B,  G.  and  it 
became  a  Roman  province.  Its  splendid  library 
of  200,000  volumes  was  given  to  Gleopatra  a 
century  lat<;r  by  Antony,  and  was  added  to  that 
of  Alexandria.  The  name  of  the  city  is  perpet- 
uated in  the  word  parchment,  which  is  derived 
therefrom.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  a  place  called 
Bergamah.  See,  also,  Seleccid^:  B.  G.  224- 
187;  Alexandkia:  B.  G.  282-248;  and  Rome: 
B.  G.  47-40. 

A.   D.   1336.  —  Conquest    by  the    Ottoman 
Turks.   See  Tukks  (Ottoman):  A.  D.  1320-1359. 


PERGAMUM,  OR    PERGAMUS.— This 

ancient  city  in  northwestern  Asia  Minor,  within 
the  province  of  Mysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river 
GaYcus,  became,  during  the  troubled  Century 
tliat  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  lirst  the 
seat  of  an  important  principality,  and  then  the 


PERGAMUS,  Citadel  of.    See  TnojA. 

PERICLES,  Age  of.  See  Atiikns:  B.  G. 
466-154 ;  and  445-429. 

PERINTHUS  :  B.  C.  340.— Siege  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.     See  Giieece:  B.  G.  340. 

PERIOECI,  The.    See  Spaiita:  Tiie  Gity. 

PERIPLUS.  — The  term  periplus,  in  the 
'isage  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  signifled  a 
voyage  round  the  coast  of  some  sea.  Example : 
"  "rhe  Periplus  of  the  Erythreau  Sea." 

PERIZZITES,  The.— "The  name  'Periz- 
zites,'  where  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  not  meant 
to  designate  any  particular  race,  but  country 
people,  in  contradistinction  to  those  dwelling  in 
towns." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist. , 
bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF 
BENGAL  LAND  REVENUE.  See  India: 
A.  D.  1785-1793. 

PERONNE,  The  Treaty  of.  See  Buu- 
(iUNDY:  A.  D.  1467-1468. 
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PERPETUAL  EDICT,  The.    See  Nkth 

BRI.anuh:  a.  I).  ir»7:»-ir)77. 

PERPIGNAN:  A.  D.  1642.  — Siege  and 
capture  by  the  French.  Ht-u  Hi'ain:  A.  I). 
1010-1  <(»••>. 

PERRHiEBIANS,  The.—"  Tht-re  had  dwelt 
ill  th(!  vuiley  of  Uw  I'cncus  [Tlieswily]  from  tlio 
t'lirlit'st  tiiiM'H  II  I'cliiHgic  imtioii,  wliidi  olTcreii 
lip  tliaiikrt  to  the  K"ds  for  th(!  poswssion  of  ho 
fruitful  IV  t'rritory  lit  the  fcstiviil  of  Peloria. 
.  .  .  [^iirissii  was  the  ancient  capitiil  of  thiii 
nation.  UiU  at  a  very  early  tiinf!  tiic  primitivo 
inhabitantH  were  eitlKT  exprllnl  or  reduced  to 
subjectioiwhy  luoru  northern  trilics.  Tlioso  who 
hiid  retired  into  tlio  inountaiiiH  hecanio  the  Per- 
rluL>l)ian  nation,  and  always  rotainiKl  a  certain  dc 
gree  of  independence.  In  the  lloinerie  '  italoguo 
till!  Perrhii'bians  are  mentioned  us  I  welling  on 
the  hill  Cyphus.  under  Olympus."— C.  O.  MlU- 
Icr,  Hint,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  Ilice,  bk.  1,  eh. 
1. — Dr.  Curtlus  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians 
were  a  subdivision  of  the  Porrhx'bians. — lli»t.  of 
ilrci'cc.  Uk.  \,ch.  4. 

PERRY,  Commodore  Matthew  C:  Expe- 
dition to  Japan.     See  .I.vI'.VN:  A    I).  1852-1888. 

PERRY,  Commodore  Oliver  H. :  Victory  on 
Lake  Erie,  tiec  United  STATEi  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1812-181:1. 

PERRYVILLE,  Battle  ol.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  18(12  (inNK — Octoueh: 
Tennkssek — Kentitky). 

PERSARGADiE.  See  Peiisia,  Ancient 
Peoi'm:,  iVc. 

PERSARMENIA.— While  the  Persians  pos- 
sessed Armenia  Major,  cast  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  th(^  Romans  held  Armenia  Minor,  west  of 
that  riverj  the  former  region  was  sometimes 
called  Peraarnienia. 

PERSECUTIONS,    Religious.— Of    Albi- 

genses.   See  Ai.uioenses Of  Christians  un.ler 

the  Roman  Empire.  See  Ro.me:  A.  D.  64-68; 
96-138;   192-284;    303-305;  and  Ciihistianity  : 

A.  D.  100-312 Of  Hussites  in  Bohemia.    See 

Bohemia:  A.   D.    1419-1434,   ana  after Of 

Jews.  See  Jews Of  Lollards.   See  1'n<h,a.><d: 

A.  D.  1360-1414. ...  Ol  Protestants  in  England. 
See  Enol.\nd:  A.  D.  1555-1558 Of  Protes- 
tants in  France.  Sec  France:  A.  D.  1532-1547; 
1559-1561  to  1.598-1599;  1661-1680;  1681-1698. 
....Of    Protestants    in    the    Netherlands.     See 

Netiieulands:  A.D.  1521-1555  to  1594-1609 

Of  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1572-1603;  1585-1.587;  1587-1588;  1678- 
1679 Of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  See  Ire- 
land :  A.  D.  1691-1782 Of  Christiansin  Japan. 

Sec  Japan  :  A.  D.  1549-1686 Of  the  Waldeu- 

ses.    See  Waldenses See,  also,  Inquisition. 

PERSEIDiE,  The.     Sec  Argos.— Arqolis. 


PERSEPOLIS  :  Origin.  Sec  Persia,  An- 
cient People. 

B.  C.  330. — Destruction  by  Alexander. —  Al- 
though Persepolis  was  surrendered  to  him  on  his 
approach  to  it  (B.  C.  331),  Alexander  the  Great 
determined  to  destroy  the  city.  "In  this  their 
home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumulated  their 
national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres,  the  in- 
scriptions commemorative  of  their  religious  or 
legendary  suntiment,  with  many  trophies  and 
acquisitions  arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Great  King's  empire,  Baby- 
lon, or  Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central 
ami  convenient  residences;  but  Persepolis  was 


HtlU  regarded  ns  the  hei.rt  of  Persian  nntlonnlltv. 
It  was  the  chief  inaga/iiie,  though  not  the;  imly 
one,  of  those  annual  accumulations  fnuii  the  itn 
perial  revenue,  which  each  king  succes.siveiy  In- 
crcase(l,  and  which  none  si'ems  to  have  ever 
diminished.  .  .  .  After  appropriating  tlie  regal 
treasure  —  to  the  alleged  amount  of  120,(MW) 
talents  in  gold  and  silver  (=.€27,6()(», 000  sU-rling) 

—  Alexander  set  tire  to  the  citiulel.  .  .  .  The 
persons  and  i)roperty  of  the  inhabitants  were 
abandoniMl  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  ob- 
tained an  immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  in  rich  clothing,  fiirnilwre,  and 
ostentatious  ornaments  ol  every  kind.  Tlie  malo 
inhabitants  were  slain,  the  females  dragged  into 
servitude;  except  such  as  obtained  safety  by 
tlight,  or  i)urned  themselves  witii  their  i>roi)erty 
in  their  own  houses." — G.  Grote,  IIM.  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  (•//   93. 

♦ 

PERSIA :   Ancient  people  and  country. — 

"Persia  Proper  seems  to  have;  corresponded 
nearly  to  thai  province!  of  the  mod(?rn  Iran  which 
still  bears  the  ancient  name  slightly  modified, 
being  called  Farsistan  or  Fars.  .  .  .  Persia 
Proper  lay  upon  the  gulf  to  which  it  has  given 
name,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tab 
(Oroatis)  to  the  point  where  the  gulf  joins  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  was  bounded  im  the  west  by 
Husiana,  on  the  north  by  Media  Magna,  on  the 
east  by  Mycin,  and  on  the  sout!.  by  the  sea.  Its 
length  seems  to  have  been  about  450,  and  its 
average  width  about  250  miles.  .  .  .  The  earliest 
known  capital  of  tln"  re;,d')n  was  Pasargadie,  or 
Persagad"'  as  the  i.,iiiic  Is  sometimes  written,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  exist  near  Murgab,  in  lat. 
30°  15',  long.  53=^  17'.  Here  is  the  famous  tomb 
of  Cyrus.  ...  At  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  Pasargada;,  or  of  more  than  forty  by  the 
ordinary  road,  grew  up  the  second  capital,  Per- 
sepolis. .  .  .  The  Empire,  which,  commencing 
from  Persia  Proper,  spread  itself,  toward  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  over  the 
surrounding  tracts,  [extended  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Desert  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Pronontis].  .  .  .  The  earliest  appearance 
of  the  Persians  in  history  is  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  begin  to  notice 
them  about  the  muldle  of  the  ninth  century, 
B.  C.  At  this  time  Shalmanezer  II.  [the  Assyr- 
ian king]  found  them  in  south-western  Armenia, 
where  they  were  in  close  contact  with  the  Medes, 
of  whom,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  independent.  ...  It  is  not  until  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  that  we  once  more  find 
them  brought  into  contact  with  tlie  power  which 
aspired  to  be  mistress  of  Asia.  At  the  time  of 
their  re-appearance  they  are  no  longer  in  Ar- 
menia, but  have  d(!scended  the  line  of  Zagros 
and  reached  the  districts  which  lie  north  and 
north-east  of  Susiana.  .  .■•  .  It  is  probable  that 
they  did  not  settle  into  an  organized  monarcliy 
much  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  .  .  .  The  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  '  Empire '  dates  from  the 
conquest  of  Astyages  [the  Meilian  king]  by 
Cyrus,  and  therefore  comineuces  with  the  year 
B.  C.   558  [or,  according    to  Sayce,   B.   C.   549 

—  see  below]." — G.  Itawlinson,  Mve  Oreat  Mon- 
archies: Perda,  cli.  1  and!. 

Also  in  :  A.  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  the 
East,  app.  5. — See,  also,  Arians;  Iran;  und 
Acn.«;MENiDS. 

The  ancient  religion.    See  Zoroastblans. 
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B.  C.  549-521.— The  founding  of  the  empire 
by  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Elam.— His  con- 
quest of  Media,  Persia,  Lydia,  and  Babylonia. 
—The  restoration  of  the  Jews.— Conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Kambyses.— "It  wiis  in  if  C.  549 
tliut  Ast  vages  was  overthrown  [see  jMkdia].  On 
his  inarch  against  Kyros  [Cyrus]  his  own  sol- 
diers, drawn  probably  from  his  Aryan  subjects, 
revolted  against  him  and  gave  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  'The  land  of  Ekbutana 
ami  the  royal  city '  wore  ravaged  and  pliind(!re(l 
by  the  con(i  ueror ;  the  Aryan  Medes  at  once  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  Kyros,  and  the 
empire  of  Kyaxarcs  was  destroyed.  Some  time, 
however,  was  still  needed  to  complete  the  con- 
quest ;  the  older  Medic  population  still  held  out 
in  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  empire,  and 
probably  received  encouragement  and  promises 
of  help  "from  Ba1)ylonia.  In  B.  C.  546,  however, 
Kyros  marched  from  Arbela,  crossed  the  Tigris, 
aud  destroyed  the  last  relics  of  Median  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  Tlie  following  year  saw  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  against  Babylonia  [see  Baby- 
lonia: B.  C.  625-539].  But  the  Babylonian 
army,  encamped  near  Sippani,  formed  a  barrier 
which  the  Persians  were  unable  to  overcome; 
and  trusting,  therefore,  to  undermine  the  power 
of  Nabonidos  by  secret  intrigues  with  his  svib- 
jects,  Kyros  proceeded  against  Krcesos.  A  single 
campaign  sufficed  to  capture  Sardes  and  its  mon- 
arch, and  to  add  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian 
dominions  [see  Lvdians,  and  Asia  MiNon:  B.  C. 
724-539].  The  Persian  conqueror  nas  now  free 
to  attack  Babylonia.  Here  his  intrigues  were 
already  bearing  fruit.  Tlie  Jewish  exiles  were 
anxiously  expecting  him  to  redeeri  them  from 
captivity,  and  the  tribes  on  the  sea  coast  were 
ready  to  welcome  a  new  master.  In  B.  C.  538 
the  blow  was  struck.  The  Persian  army  entered 
Babylonia  from  the  south.  The  army  of  Na- 
bonidos was  defeated  at  Rata  in  June;  on  the 
14th  of  tliat  month  Sippara  opened  its  gates,  and 
two  days  later  Gobryas,  the  Persian  general, 
marched  into  Babylon  itself  '  without  battle  and 
lighting.'.  .  .  In  October  Kyros  himself  entered 
bis  new  capital  in  triumph." — A.  H.  Sayce,  The 
Ancient  Empires  of  the  E(ut :  Herodotus  1-3.  Ap- 
pendix fi. — "Tlie  history  of  the  downfall  of  the 
gri'at  Babylonian  Empire,  and  of  the  causes, 
humanly  speaking,  which  brought  about  a  res- 
toration if  the  Jews,  has  recently  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery.  We 
now  possess  the  account  given  by  Cyrus  himself, 
of  the  overthrow  of  Nabonidos,  the  Babylonian 
king,  and  of  the  conqueror's  permission  to  the 
captives  in  Babylonia  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  account  is'  contained  in  two  documents, 
written,  like  most  other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
rcconla,  upon  clay,  and  lately  brought  from 
Babylonia  to  England  by  Mr.  llassam.  One  of 
these  documents  is  a  tablet  which  chronicles  the 
events  of  each  year  in  the  reign  of  Nabonidos, 
the  last  Babylonian  mcaarch,  and  continues  the 
history  into  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  as  king  of 
Babylon.  The  other  is  a  cylim?  on  which 
Cyrus  glorifies  himself  and  his  'm\.  .lambyses, 
and  profes-ses  his  adherence  to  the  worship  of 
Bel-Merodach,  the  patron-god  of  Babylon.  The 
tablet  inscription  is,  unfortunately,  somewhat 
mutilated,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  and  litt:  can  be  made  out  of  the  annals  of 
the  first  five  years  of  Nabonidos,  except  that  he 
•was  occupied  with  disturbances  in  Syria.     In 


the  sixth  year  the  record  becomes  clear  and  con- 
tinuous. .  .  .  Tlie  inscriptions  .  .  .  present  us 
with  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Emi)ire,  which  is  in  many  important  re- 
sjjccts  ver-  different  from  that  handed  down  to 
us  by  classical  writers.  We  possess  in  them  the 
contemporaneous  account  of  one  who  was  the 
chief  actor  in  the  events  he  records,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  who  could  not  read  a  single  cuneiform 
character,  and  were  separated  by  a  long  lapf  3  of 
time  from  the  age  of  Nabonidos  and  Cyrus, 
Perhaps  the  first  fact  which  will  strike  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  astonisliment  is  that  Cyrus 
does  not  call  himself  and  his  ancestors  kings  of 
Persia,  but  of  Elam.  The  word  used  is  Anzan 
or  Ansan,  which  an  old  Babylonian  geographical 
tablet  explains  as  the  native  name  of  the  country 
which  the  Assyrians  aud  Hebrews  called  Elam. 
This  statement  is  verified  by  early  inscriptions 
found  at  Susa  and  other  places  in  the  neiglibour- 
ho;)(l,  and  belonging  to  the  ancient  nionarchs  of 
Elam,  who  contended  on  equal  terms  with  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  until  they  were  at  last  con- 
(juered  by  the  As.svrian  king  Assur-bani-pal,  and 
their  country  macle  an  Assyrian  province.  In 
these  inscriptions  they  take  the  imperial  title  of 
'  king  of  Anzan. '  The  annallstic  tablet  lets  us  see 
when  Cyrus  first  became  king  of  Persia.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  Nabonidos  (B.  C.  549)  Cyrus  is  still 
L'-""  of  Elam;  in  the  ninth  year  he  has  become 
king  Oi  Persia.  Between  taese  two  years,  there- 
fore, he  must  have  gained  possession  of  Persia 
either  by  conquest  or  in  some  peaceable  way. 
When  he  overthrew  Astyages  his  rule  did  not  as 
yet  extend  so  far.  At  the  same  time  Cyrus  must 
have  been  of  Persian  descent,  since  he  traces  his 
ancestry  back  to  Teispes,  whom  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  in  his  great  inscription  on  the 
sacrea  rock  of  Behistun,  claims  as  his  own  fore- 
father. .  .  .  The  fact  that  Susa  or  Shushan  was 
the  original  capital  of  Cyrus  explains  why  it  re- 
mained the  leading  city  of  the  Persian  Empire ; 
and  we  can  also  now  understand  why  it  is  that  in 
Isaiah  xxi.  2,  the  prophet  bids  Elam  and  Media, 
and  not  Persia  and  Media,  '  go  up '  against  Baby- 
lon. That  (!yru3  was  an  Elamite,  liowever,  is 
not  the  only  startling  revelation  which  the  newly- 
discovered  inscriptions  have  made  to  us.  We 
learn  from  them  that  he  was  a  polvtheist  who 
Avorshipped  Bel-Merodach  and  Nebo,  and  paid 
public  homage  to  the  deities  of  Babylon.  We 
have  learned  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  his  son 
Kambyses  from  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
These  have  shown  us  that  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis  by  Kambyses 
given  by  Herodotus  is  a  fiction ;  a  tablet  accom- 
panying the  huge  granite  sarcophagus  of  the 
very  bull  he  was  supposed  to  have  wounded  has 
been  found  with  the  image  of  Kambyses  sculp- 
tured upon  it  kneeling  before  the  Egyptian  god. 
T!ie  belief  that  Cyrus  was  a  monotheist  grew 
out  of  the  belief  that  he  was  a  Persian,  and,  like 
other  Persians,  a  follower  of  the  Zoroastrian 
faith ;  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  it. 
Cyrus  was  God's  shepherd  only  because  he  was 
His  chosen  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  res- 
toration of  Israel.  .  .  .  The  first  work  of  Cyrus 
was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  conquered 
population  by  affecting  a  show  of  zeal  and  piety 
towards  tlieir  gods,  and  with  the  nations  which 
had  been  kept  in  captivity  in  Babylonia,  by  send- 
ing them  and  their  deities  back  to  their  homes. 
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Among  these  nations  were  tlie  Jews,  who  had 
perhaps  assisted  the  Iting  of  Elam  in  his  attack 
upon  Nabonidos.  Experience  liad  tauglit  Cyrus 
the  danger  of  allowing  a  disaffected  people  to 
live  in  the  country  of  their  conquerors.  lie 
therefore  reversed  the  old  policy  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  kings,  which  consisted  in  trans- 
porting the  larger  portion  of  a  concjucred  popu- 
lation to  another  country,  and  sought  instead  to 
win  their  gratitude  and  affection  by  allowing 
them  to  return  to  their  native  lands.  He  saw, 
moreover,  that  the  Jews,  if  restored  from  exile, 
would  not  only  protect  the  southwestern  corner 
of  his  empire  from  the  Egyptians,  but  would 
form  a  base  for  his  intended  invasion  of  Egypt 
itself.  .  .  .  The  number  of  exiles  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  accompanied 
Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem,  amounted  to  42,360. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  means  only  the 
heads  of  families ;  if  so,  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  left  Babylon,  including  women  and  children, 
would  have  been  about  200,000.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  took  place  in  the 
year  538  B.  C.  He  was  already  master  of  Persia, 
3ledia,  and  Lydia ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire of  Nebuchadnezzar  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu  Kusli  on  the 
east  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  Egypt  alone  of  the  older  empires  of  the 
Oriental  world  remained  independent,  but  its 
doom  could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  career  of 
Cyrus  had  indeed  been  marvellous.  He  had 
begun  as  the  king  only  of  Anzan  or  Elam,  whose 
power  seemed  but  '  small '  and  contemptible  to 
Ills  neighbour  the  great  Babylonian  monarch. 
But  his  victory  over  the  Median  king  Astyages 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Median  Empire  made 
him  at  once  one  of  the  most  formidable  princes 
in  Western  Asia.  Henceforth  the  seat  of  his 
power  was  moved  from  Susa  or  Shushan  to 
Ekbatana,  called  Achmetha  iu  Scripture,  Hag- 
matan  in  Persian,  the  capital  of  Media.  .  .  .  The 
co>.que8t  of  Media  was  quickly  followed  by<;hat 
of  Persia,  which  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
government  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family 
of  Cyrus.  Henceforward  the  king  of  Elam  be- 
comes also  the  king  of  Persia.  The  empire  of 
Lydia,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  fell  before  the  army  of  Cyrus  about 
B.  C.  540.  .  .  .  The  latter  years  of  the  life  of 
Cyrus  were  spent  in  extending  and  consolidating 
his  power  among  the  wild  triue»  and  unknown 
regions  of  the  Far  East.  When  he  died,  all  was 
ready  for  the  threatened  invasion  of  Egypt. 
This  was  carried  out  by  his  son  and  successor 
Kambysos,  who  had  been  made  '  king  of  Baby- 
lon '  ihree  years  before  his  father's  death,  Cjtus 
reserving  to  himself  the  imperial  title  of  '  King 
of  the  world. "...  As  soon  as  Kambyses  Iwcame 
sole  sovereign,  Babylon  necessarily  took  rank 
with  Shushan  and  Ekbatana.  It  was  the  third 
centre  of  the  great  empire,  and  iu  later  days  thi ; 
Persian  monarchs  were  accustomed  to  make  it 
their  official  residence  during  the  winter  season. 
.  .  .  Kambyses  was  so  fascinated  by  his  new 
province  that  he  refused  to  leave  it.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  Egypt,  where  he 
so  thoroughly  established  his  power  and  influence 
that  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  empire  which  did 
not  rise  in  revolt  at  his  death.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  he  stained  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother  Bardes,  called  Smerdis  by 
Herodotus,  to  whom  Cyrus  had  assigned  the 


eastern  part  of  his  empire.  Bardes  was  put  to 
death  secretly  at  Susa,  it  is  said.  ...  A  Magian, 
Gaumata  or  Gomates  by  name,  who  resembleil 
Bardes  in  appearance,  came  forward  to  personate 
the  murdered  prince,  and  Persia,  Media,  and 
other  provinces  at  once  broke  into  rebellion 
against  their  long-absent  king.  When  the  news 
of  this  revolt  reached  Kambyses  he  appointed 
Aryandes  satrap  of  Egypt,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Greek  accounts,  set  out  to  oppose  the  usurper. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  he 
fell  by  his  own  hand.  The  false  Bardes  was  now 
master  of  the  empire.  Darius,  in  his  inscription 
on  the  rock  of  Behistun,  tells  us  that  'he  put  to 
death  many  people  who  had  known  Bardes,  to 
prevent  its  being  known  that  he  was  not  Bardes, 
son  of  Cyrus. '  At  the  same  time  he  remitted  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  provinces,  and  proclaimed 
freedom  for  three  years  from  military  service. 
But  he  had  not  reigned  more  than  seven  months 
before  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him. 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  attacked  him  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  in  the  land  of  Nisa?a  in 
Media,  and  there  slew  him,  on  the  10th  day  of 
April,  B.  C.  521.  Darius,  like  Kambyses,  be- 
longed to  the  royal  Persian  race  of  Akhiemenes. " 
— A.  II.  Sayce,  Introduction  to  tlie  Books  of  Ezra, 
Neliemiah  and  Esther,  ch.  1  and  3. 

Also  IN:  The  same,  Fresh  Light  from  the  An- 
cient Monuments,  ch.  7. — Z.  A.  Ilagozin,  The 
Story  of  Media,  Dahyhn  and  Persia,  ch.  10-12. 

B.  C.  521-493.  —  The  reign  of  Darius  I.  — 
His  Indian  and  Scythian  expeditions. — The 
Ionian  revolt  and  its  suppression. — Aid  given 
to  the  insurgents  bjr  Athens. — "  Darius  L,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
second  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  reign 
is  dated  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  answering 
to  B.  C.  521 ;  and  it  lasted  36  years,  to  Dec.  23, 
B.  C.  486.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  Behistun  In- 
scription Darius  represents  himself  as  the  heredi- 
tary champion  of  the  Achaemenids,  agaiuijt  Go- 
mates  and  all  other  rebels.  ...  It  is  '  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  '  that  he  does  everything.  .  .  . 
This  restoration  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship,  and 
the  putting  down  of  several  rebellions,  are  the 
matters  recorded  in  the  great  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion at  Behistun,  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
dates,  from  internal  evidence,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  (B.  C.  516).  .  .  .  The  empire  of  which 
Darius  became  king  embraced,  as  he  says,  the 
following  provinces:  'Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt;  those  which  arc 
of  the  sea  (the  islands),  Saparda,  Ionia,  Media, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria, 
Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Gandaria,  the 
Sacae,  Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  and  Jlecia:  in  all 
twenty-three  provinces.'  .  .  .  All  the  central 
provinces  constituting  the  original  empire,  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  ceveral  of  those  of  the 
Iranian  table-land,  had  to  be  reconquered.  .  .  . 
Having  thus  restored  the  empire,  Darius  pur- 
sued new  military  expeditious  and  concjuests  in 
the  true  spirit  of  its  founder.  To  tlie  energy  of 
yout'  was  added  the  fear  that  quiet  might  breed 
new  revolts;  and  by  such  motives,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  he  was  urged  by  Queen  Atossa 
—  at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  physician, 
Democedes  —  to  the  conquest  of  Greece;  while 
he  himself  was  minded  to  construct  a  bridge 
which  should  join  Asia  to  Europe,  and  so  to 
carry  war  into  Scythia.     It  seems  to  have  been 
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acconling  to  an  Or,  "'lea  of  right,  and  not  as 

a  mere  pretext,  thai  'inied  to  punish  the 

Scytliians  for  their  invasion  of  Media  in  tlie  time 
of  Cyaxares.  Ho  he  contented  himself,  for  the 
present,  witli  sending  spies  to  Greece  under  tlie 
guidance  of  Demoeedes,  and  with  the  reduction 
of  Samos.  Tiie  Scytluan  expedition,  liowever, 
appears  to  liave  been  i)receded  by  tlie  extension 
of  the  empire  eastward  from  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan  —  the  limit  reached  by  Cyrus  — 
over  il.^  valley  of  the  Indus.  ...  ihe  part  of 
India  thus  added  to  the  empire,  including  the 
Punjab  and  apparently  Sciude,  yielded  a  tribute 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  province.  .  .  .  The 
Scythian  Expedition  of  Darius  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Herodotus. 
.  .  .  The  great  result  of  the  expedition,  in  which 
the  king  and  his  army  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion, was  the  gaining  of  a  permanent  footing  in 
Europe  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Macedonia.  ...  It  was  probably  in 
B.  C.  508  that  Darius,  having  collected  a  fleet 
of  000  sliijis  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  an 
army  of  700,000  or  800,000  men  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  his  empire,  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  marched  to  the  Danube, 
conquering  on  his  way  the  Thracians  within,  and 
the  Geto!  beyond,  the  Great  Balkan.  The 
Danube  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  formed  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lonians,  just  above  the  apei  of  its 
Delta.  The  confusion  in  the  geography  of  Herod- 
otus makes  it  as  dilllcult  as  it  is  unprofitable  to 
trace  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  march, 
which  Herodotus  carries  beyond  the  Tanais 
(Don),  and  probably  as  far  north  as  50°  lat.  Tho 
Scythians  retreated  before  Darius,  avoiding  a 
pitched  battle,  and  using  every  stratagem  to  de- 
tain the  Persians  in  the  country  till  they  should 
perish  from  famine."  Darius  Vetreateif  in  time 
to  save  his  army.  ' '  Leaving  his  sick  behind,  with 
the  campflres  lighted  and  the  asses  tethered,  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  that  he  was  still  in  their 
front,  he  retreatetl  in  the  night.  The  pursuing 
Scythians  missed  his  line  of  march,  and  came 
first  to  the  place  where  the  Ionian  ships  bridged 
the  Danube.  Failing  to  persuade  the  Greek 
generals  to  break  by  the  same  act  both  the  bridge 
and  the  yoke  of  Darius,  they  marched  back  to 
encounter  the  Persian  army.  But  their  own 
previous  destruction  of  the  wells  led  them  into  a 
different  route;  and  Darius  got  safe,  but  with 
difficulty,  to  the  Danube.  .  .  .  The  Hellespont 
•was  crossed  by  means  of  the  fleet  with  which 
the  strait  had  been  guarded  by  Megabazus,  or, 
more  probably,  ^legabyzus;  and  the  second  op- 
portunity was  barred  against  a  rising  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  .  .  .  He  left  Megabazus  in 
Europe  with  80,000  troops  to  complete  the  re- 
duction of  all  Thrace."  Megabazus  not  only 
executed  this  comniission,  but  reduced  the  king- 
dom of  ^lacedonia  to  vassalage  before  returning 
to  his  mnster,  in  B.  C.  500.— P.  Smith,  Ancient 
Jlist  of  the  EiiHt,  bk.  3,  ch.  27.— "Darius  returned 
to  Susa,  leaving  the  western  provinces  in  pro- 
foiind  peace  under  the  government  of  his  brother 
Artaphernes.  A  trifling  incident  liglited  the 
flame  of  rebellion.  One  of  those  political  con- 
flicts, which  we  have  seen  occurring  throughout 
Greece,  broke  out  in  Xaxos,  an  island  of  the 
Cyelades  (B.  C.  502).  The  exiles  of  the  oligar- 
chical i>art  v  applied  for  aid  to  ArLstagoras,  the 
tyrant  of  :Miletus,  who  jjcrsuaded  Artaphernes  to 
send  an  expedition  against  Naxos.    The  Persian 


commander,  incensed  by  tiie  interference  of 
Aristagoras  on  a  point  of  discipline,  warned  the 
]S'axian.s,  and  soiicaused  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition and  ruined  the  credit  of  Aristagoras,  who 
saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  revolt.  .  .  . 
AVith  the  consent  of  the  Milesian  citizens,  Aris- 
tagoras seized  the  tj'rants  who  were  on  board  of 
the  fleet  that  had  returned  from  Naxos;  he  laid 
down  his  own  power;  popular  governments  were 
proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  and  islands;  and 
Ionia  revolted  from  Darius  (B.  C.  501).  Aristag- 
oras went  to  Sparta  .  .  .  and  tried  to  tempt  the 
king,  Cleomenes,  by  displaying  the  greatness  of 
the  I'ersian  empire ;  but  his  admission  that  Susa 
was  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea  ruined 
his  cause.  He  had  better  success  at  Athens ;  for 
the  Athenians  knew  that  Artaphernes  had  been 
made  their  enemy  by  Hippias.  They  voted 
twenty  ships  in  aid  of  the  loniauo,  and  the 
squadron  was  increased  by  flve  ships  of  tlie  Ere- 
trians.  Having  united  with  the  Ionian  fleet, 
they  diseii/barkcd  at  Ephesus,  marched  up  the 
country,  and  surprised  Sardis,  which  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  durin[^  the  pillage.  Their  forces 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  hold  the  city;  and 
their  return  was  not  effected  without  a  severe  de- 
feat by  the  pursuing  army.  The  Athenians  re- 
embarked  and  sailed  home,  while  the  lonians 
dispersed  to  their  cities  to  make  those  prepara- 
tions which  should  have  preceded  the  attack. 
Their  powerful  fleet  gained  for  them  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  Ilellespontine  cities  as  far  as 
Byzantium,  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Cyprus;  but 
t'  >  island  was  recovered  by  the  Persians  within 
a  year.  The  lonians  jirotracted  the  insurrection 
for  six  years.  Their  cause  was  early  abandoned 
by  Aristagoras,  who  Jled  to  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  there  perished.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  the  revolt 
turned  at  last  on  the  siege  of  ^liletus.  The  city 
was  protected  by  the  Ionian  fleet,  for  which  the 
Phoenician  navy  of  Artaphernes  was  no  match. 
But  there  was  fatal  disunion  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline on  board,  and  the  defection  of  the 
Samians  gave  the  Persians  an  easy  victory  off 
Lade  (B.  C.  495).  jMiletus  suffered  the  worst 
horrors  of  a  storm,  and  the  other  cities  and 
islands  were  treated  with  scarcely  less  severity. 
This  third  subjugation  of  Ionia  inflicted  the  most 
lasting  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
(B.  C.  493).  Throughout  his  narrative  of  these 
events,  Herodotus  declares  his  opinion  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  interference  of  the  Athenians.  The 
ships  they  voted,  he  says,  were  the  beginning  of 
evils  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians. 
When  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  was 
brought  to  Darius,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and 
shot  an  arrow  towards  the  sky,  with  a  prayer  to 
Auramazda  for  help  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Athenians.  Then  he  bade  one  of  his  servants 
repeat  to  him  thrice,  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner, 
the  words,  'Master,  remember  the  Athenians.' 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  he 
appointed  his  son-in-law  Mardonius  to  succeed 
Artaphernes,  enjoining  him  to  bring  these  in- 
solent Athenians  and  Eretrians  to  Susa." — P. 
Smith,  Hist,  of  the  World:  Ancient,  ch.  13 
^r.  1). 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Oreeee,  pt.  2,  eh. 
33-35  (c.  4).— C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch. 
14  (r.  2). 

B.  C.  509. — Alliance  solicited,  but  subjec- 
tion refused  by  the  Athenians.  See  Atiiuns: 
3.  C.  509-506. 
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B.C.  492-491. —  First  expedition  agfainst 
Greece  and  its  failure. — Wrathful  prepara- 
tions of  the  king  for  subjugation  of  the 
Greeks.     See  Gkeece:   B.  V.  4i)2-4'Jl. 

B.  C.  490-479. — Wars  with  the  Greeks.  See 
Guekce:    B.  C.  490,  to  B.  C.  479. 

B.  C.  486-405.— From  Xerxes  I.  to  Arta- 
xerxes  II. — The  disastrous  invasion  of  Greece. 
— Loss  of  Egypt. — Recovery  of  Asia  Minor. — 
Decay  of  the  empire. — "Xerxes  I,  who  suc- 
ceeded Uarius,  B.  C.  480,  commenced  his  reign 
hy  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  B.  C.  485,  which  he 
entrusted  to  his  brother,  Achiumenes.  He  then 
provoked  and  chastised  a  rebellion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, enriching  himself  with  the  plunder  of 
their  temples.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  invasion  of  Greece  [where  he  experienced 
the  disastrous  defeats  of  Salamis,  Plata;a  and 
Mycale— see  Greece:  B.  C.  480,  to  B.  C.  479]. 
...  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Greeks  to  retal- 
iate on  their  prostrate  foe.  First  under  the  lead 
of  Sparta  and  then  under  that  of  Athens  they 
freed  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  from  the  Persian 
yoke,  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  from  Eu- 
rope, and  even  ravaged  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
made  descents  on  it  at  their  pleasure.  For 
twelve  years  no  Persian  fleet  ventured  to  dispute 
with  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas;  and  when 
at  last,  in  B.  C.  466,  a  naval  force  was  collected 
to  protect  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  it  was  defeated 
and  destroyed  by  Cimon  at  the  Eurymedon  [see 
Athens:  B.  C.  470-466].  Soon  after  this  Xer- 
xes' reign  came  to  an  end.  This  weak  prince, 
...  on  his  return  to  Asia,  found  consolation  for 
iiis  military  failure  in  the  delights  of  the  seraglio, 
and  ceased  to  trouble  himself  much  about  af- 
fairs of  State.  .  .  .  The  bloody  and  licentious 
deeds  which  stain  the  whole  of  the  later  Persian 
history  commence  with  Xerxes,  who  suffered  the 
natural  penalty  of  his  follies  and  his  crimes 
when,  after  reigning  twenty^  years,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  captain  of  his  guard,  Artabanus, 
and  Aspamities,  his  chamberlain.  .  .  .  Artabanus 
placed  on  the  throne  the  youngest  son  of  Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes  I  [B.  C.  465].  .  .  .  The  eldest  son, 
Darius,  accused  by  Artabanus  of  his  father's  as- 
sassination, was  executed ;  the  second,  Hystaspes, 
who  was  satrap  of  Bactria,  claimed  the  crown ; 
and,  attempting  to  enforce  his  claim,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle.  About  the  same  time 
the  crimes  of  Artabanus  were  discovered,  and  he 
was  put  to  death.  Artaxerxes  then  reigned 
quietly  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  mild 
prince,  possessed  of  several  good  qualities;  but 
the  weakness  of  his  character  caused  a  rapid  de- 
clension of  the  empire  imder  his  sway.  The  re- 
volt of  Egypt  [B.  C.  460-455]  was  indeed  sup- 
pressed after  a  while,  through  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  satrap  of  Syria,  Megabyzus; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  ln^d  fomented  it,  were 
punished  by  the  complete  destruction  of  their 
fleet,  and  the  loss  of  almost  all  their  men  [see 
Atiiexs:  B.  C.  460-449].  .  .  .  Benton  recover- 
ing her  prestige,  Athens,  in  B.  C.  449,  despatched 
a  fleet  to  the  Levant,  under  Cimon,  which  sailed 
to  Cyprus  and  laid  siege  to  Citium.  There 
Cimon  died ;  but  the  fleet,  which  had  been  under 
his  orders,  attacked  and  completely  defeated  a 
large  Persian  armament  off  Salamis,  besides  de- 
taching a  squadron  to  assist  Amyrt.Tus,  who 
still  held  out  in  the  Delta.  Persia,  dreading  the 
loss  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  consented  to  an  in- 
glorious peace  [the  much  disputed  'Peace  of 


Cimon,'  or  'Peace  of  Callias' — see  Athens: 
B.  C.  460-4' v].  .  .  .  Scarcely  less  damaging  to 
Persia  was  the  revolt  of  Megabyzus,  which  fol- 
lowed. This  powerful  nobie  .  .  .  excited  a  re- 
bellion in  Syria  [B.  C.  447],  and  so  alarmed 
Artaxerxes  that  he  was  allowed  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  sovereign.  An  example  was  thus  set 
of  successful  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  satrap, 
which  could  not  but  have  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. .  .  .  The  disorders  of  the  court  continued, 
and  indeed  increased,  under  Artixxerxes  I,  who 
allowed  his  mother  Amestris,  and  his  sister 
Amytis,  who  was  married  to  Megabyzus,  to  in- 
dulge freely  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of 
their  dispositions.  Artaxerxes  died  B.  C.  425, 
and  left  his  crown  to  his  only  legitimate  son, 
Xerxes  IT.  Revolutions  in  the  government  now 
8uccee<led  each  other  with  great  rapidity.  Xerxes 
II,  after  reigning  forty-five  days,  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  half-brother,  Secydianus,  or  Sog- 
dianus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
seized  the  throne,  but  was  murdered  in  his  turn, 
after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  a  half,  by  an- 
other brother,  Ochus.  Ochus,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  took  the  name  of  Darius,  and  is  known 
in  history  as  Darius  Nothus.  He  was  married  to 
Parysatis,  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  I,  and 
reigned  nineteen  years,  B.  C.  424r-405,  under  her 
tutelage.  His  reign  .  .  .  was  on  the  whole  dis- 
astrous. Revolt  succeeded  to  revolt ;  and,  though 
most  of  the  insurrections  were  quelled,  it  was  at 
the  cost  of  what  remained  of  Persian  honour  and 
self-respect.  Corruption  was  used  instead  of 
force  against  the  rebellious  armies.  .  .  .  The  re- 
volts of  satraps  were  followed  by  national  out- 
breaks, which,  though  sometimes  quelled,  were 
in  other  instances  successful.  In  B.  C.  408,  the 
Medes,  who  had  patiently  acquiesced  in  Persian 
rule  for  more  thnn  a  century,  made  an  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  were  defeated  and  re- 
duced to  subjection.  Three  years  later,  B.  C. 
405,  Egypt  once  more  rebelled,  under  Nepherites, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  its  independence. 
The  Persians  were  expelled  from  Africa,  and  a 
native  prince  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  was  some  compensation  for  this 
loss,  and  perhaps  for  others  towards  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  empire,  that  in  Asia  Minor 
the  authority  of  the  Great  King  was  once  more 
established  over  the  Greek  cities.  It  was  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  rather  than  the  Peace  of 
Callias,  which  had  prevented  any  collision  be- 
tween the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  for 
37  years.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  their 
hands  full ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  Persia  would  have  at  onc^  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  quarrel  to  reclaim  at  least  her  lost 
continental  dominion,  yet  she  seems  to  have  re- 
frained, through  moderation  or  fear,  until  the 
Athenian  disasters  in  Sicily  encouraged  her  to 
make  an  effort.  She  then  invited  the  Sjiartans 
to  Asia,  and  by  the  treaties  which  she  concluded 
with  them,  and  the  aid  which  she  gave  them,  re- 
acquired without  a  struggle  all  the  Greek  cities 
of  the  coast  [B.  C.  412].  .  .  .  Darius  Nothus 
died  B.  C.  405,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Arsaces,  who  on  his  accession  took  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes.  Artaxerxes  II,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Mnemon,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
his  memory,  had  from  the  very  first  a  rival  in  his 
brother  Cyrus." — G.  Rawlinson,  Manual  of  An- 
cient IIi»t.,M.  3,  sect.  34-39. 
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Ai,HO  in;  Tlic  flame,  TIw  Five  Great  Monarch- 
ten,  r.  H;  Permi,  ch.  7. 

B.  C.  413.— Tribute  again  demanded  from 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.— Hostility  to 
Athens. —  Subsidies  to  her  enemies.  See 
GitKKCK:  IJ.  V.  AVA. 

B  C.  401-400.— The  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand.—  ("yrustlKJ  Younger,  so  called  to  distin- 
guisli  him  from  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire.  \va.s  the  second  son  of  Darius  Nothus, 
king  of  Persia,  and  expected  to  succeed  his 
father  on  the  throne  through  the  influence  of  liis 
mother,  Parysatis.  During  Ids  father's  life  he 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  and 
("appadoeia,  witli  supreme  military  command  in 
all  Asia  Elinor.  On  the  death  of  Darius.  B.  C. 
404,  Cyrus  found  himself  thwarted  in  his  liopes 
of  the  succession,  and  laid  jilans  at  once  for 
overthrowing  the  elder  brother,  Artaxerxcs,  who 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne.  He  had  acquired 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and 
hud  had  much  to  do  with  them,  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  Asia  Elinor,  during  tlie  Peloponnesian 
War.  That  acquaintance  had  jiroduced  in  his 
mind  a  great  oj.inion  of  their  invincible  qualities 
in  war,  and  had  shown  him  the  practicability  of 
forming,  with  the  means  which  lie  commanded, 
a  comi)act  army  of  Greek  mercenaries  which  no 
Persian  force  could  withstand.  He  executed  his 
jdan  of  gathering  such  a  column  of  Greek  sol- 
diers, without  awakening  his  brother's  suspi- 
cions, and  set  out  upon  his  expedition  from 
Sanies  to  Susa,  in  March  B.  C.  401.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, finding  himself  tuiopposed,  the  troops 
of  Ariaxerxes  retreating  before  him,  he  and  his 
Asiatic  followers  grew  rash  in  their  confidence, 
and  careless  of  discipline  and  order.  Hence  it 
happened  that  when  the  threatened  Persian  mon- 
arch did  confront  them,  with  a  great  army,  at 
Cunaxa,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  Babylonia,  they 
were  taken  by  surprise  and  routed,  and  the  pre- 
tender, Cyrus,  was  slain  on  the  field.  The 
Greeks —  who  numbered  about  13,000,  butwho.se 
ranks  were  soon  thinned  and  who  are  famous  in 
history  as  the  Ten  Thousand, —  stood  unshaken, 
and  felt  still  ecjual  to  the  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian capital,  if  any  object  in  advancing  upon  it 
had  remained  to  them.  But  the  death  of  Cyrus 
left  them  in  a  strange  situation, — deserted  by 
every  Asiatic  ally,  without  supplies,  without 
knowledge  of  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile population.  Their  own  commander,  more- 
over, had  been  slain,  and  no  one  held  authority 
over  them.  But  they  possessed  what  no  other 
people  of  their  time  could  claim — the  capacity 
0  for  self-control.  They  chose  from  their  ranks  a 
general,  the  Athenian  Xenophou,  and  endowed 
him  with  all  necessary  powers.  Then  they 
set  their  faces  homewanls,  in  a  long  retreat 
from  the  lower  Euphrates  to  the  Euxlne, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Bosporus,  and  so  into 
Greece.  "  Altliough  this  eight  months'  military 
expedition  possesses  no  immediate  significance 
for  political  history,  yet  it  is  of  high  importance, 
not  only  for  our  knowledge  of  the  East,  but  also 
for  that  of  the  Greek  character;  and  the  accurate 
description  which  we  owe  to  Xenophon  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  an- 
tiquity. .  .  .  This  army  is  a  typical  chart,  in 
many  colours,  of  the  Greek  population  —  a  pic- 
ture, on  a  small  scale,  of  the  whole  people,  with 
all  its  virtues  and  faults,  its  qualities  of  strength 


and  its  qualities  of  weakness,  a  wandering  polivi- 
cal  community  which,  according  to  home  usage, 
holds  its  atisemblies  and  passes  its  resolutions, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  wild  and  not  easily  man- 
ageable baud  of  freelances.  .  .  .  And  liow  very 
remarkable  it  is,  that  in  this  mixed  multitude  of 
Greeks  it  is  an  Athenian  who  by  his  qualities 
towers  above  all  the  rest,  and  becomes  the  real 
preserver  of  the  entire  army!  The  Athenian 
Xenophon  had  only  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  a  volunteer,  having  been  introduced  by  Prox- 
enus  to  Cyrus,  and  thereupon  moved  by  his  sense 
of  honour  to  abide  with  the  man  whose  great 
talents  he  admired.  .  .  .  The  Athenian  alone 
possessed  that  superiority  of  culture  which  was 
necessary  for  giving  order  and  self-control  to  the 
band  of  warriors,  barbarized  by  their  selfish  life, 
and  for  enabling  him  to  serve  them  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  situations  as  spokesman,  as  general, 
and  as  negotiator;  and  to  him  it  was  essentially 
due  that,  in  spite  of  their  unspeakable  trials, 
through  hostile  tribes  and  desolate  snow-ranges, 
8,000  Greeks  after  all,  by  wanderings  many  and 
devious,  in  the  end  reached  the  coast.  They 
fancied  themselves  safe  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  they  had  reached  the  sea  at  Trapezus. 
But  their  greatest  diflicultics  were  only  to  be^in 
here,  wliere  they  first  again  came  into  contact  with 
Greeks."  Sparta,  then  supreme  in  Greece,  feared 
to  offend  the  Great  King  by  showing  any  friend- 
liness to  this  fugitive  remnant  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  The  gates  of  her  cities 
vere  coldly  shut  against  them,  and  they  were 
driven  to  enter  the  service  of  a  Thracian  prince, 
in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  But  another  year 
found  Sparta  involved  in  war  with  Persia,  and 
the  surviving  Cyreans,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
were  then  summoned  to  Asia  Minor  for  a  new 
campaign  against  the  enemy  they  hated  most. — 
E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  5,  ch.  3. 

Also  in;  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  69-71. 
— Xenophon,  Anabams. 

B.  C.  399-387. —  War  with  Sparta.—  Alli- 
ance with  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Ar- 
fos. — The  Peace  of  Antalcidas. — Recovery  of 
onian  cities.    See  Greece;  B  C.  399-38'i. 

B,  C.  366. — Intervention  in  Greece  solicited 
by  Thebes. — The  Great  King's  rescript.  See 
Gkeece;  B.C.  371-362. 

B-  C.  337-336.  —  Preparations  for  invasion 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
357-336. 

B.  C.  334-330. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great.    See  Macedonia  &c.  ;  B.  C.  334-330. 

B.  C.  323-150. —  Under  the  Successors  of 
Alexander. — In  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae. 
See  Macedonia:  B.C.  323-316;  and  Seleucid^. 

B.  C.  150-A.  D.  226. — Embraced  in  the  Par- 
thian empire. — Recovery  of  national  indepen- 
dence.—  Rise  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy. — 
"About  B.  C.  163,  an  energetic  [Purtlnan] 
prince,  Mithridates  I. ,  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
quests towards  the  West,  which  terminated 
(about  B.  C.  150)  in  the  transference  from  the 
Syro-3Iacedonian  to  the  Parthian  rule  of  ]\Iedia 
Magna,  Susiana,  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria 
Proper.  It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  new  con- 
queror. .  .  .  The  treatment  of  the  Persians  by 
their  Parthian  lords  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  marked  by  moderation.  ...  It  was  a 
principle  of  the  Parthian  governmental  system 
to  allow  the  subject  peoples,  to  a  large  extent, 
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to  govern  themselves.  These  people  generally, 
and  notably  the  Persians,  were  ru!<id  by  native 
kings,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  byhereditury 
right,  had  the  full  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
ruled  very  much  as  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they 
paid  regularly  the  tribute  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  '  King  of  Kings,'  and  sent  him  a  respect- 
able contingent  when  he  was  about  to  engage  in 
a  military  expedition.  ' — G.  Rawlinson,  T/ie 
Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  1. — "The 
formidable  power  of  the  Parthians  .  .  .  was  in 
its  turn  subverted  by  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Sassanides  [see  Sassanian  Dynasty], 
governed  Persia  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  great  revolution,  whose  fatal  influence  was 
soon  experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Alexander  Severus  [A.  D. 
226].  .  .  .  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  great 
reputation  in  the  armies  of  Artaban,  the  last  king 
of  the  Parthians ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
driven  into  exile  and  rebellion  by  royal  ingrati- 
tude, the  customary  reward  for  superior  merit. 
Ilis  birth  was  obscure,  and  tl";  obscurity  equally 
gave  room  to  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies  and 
tlie  flattery  of  his  adherents.  If  we  credit  the 
scandal  of  the  former,  Artaxerxes  sprang  from 
the  illegitimate  commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with 
a  common  soldier.  The  latter  represents  him  as 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia.  ...  As  the  lineal  heir  o'  the  monarchy, 
he  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  challenged 
the  noble  task  of  delivering  the  Persians  from 
the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned  above 
five  centuries,  since  the  death  of  Darius.  The 
Parthians  were  defeated  in  three  great  battles. 
In  the  last  of  these  their  king  Artaban  was  slain, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  for  ever  broken. 
The  authority  of  Artaxerxes  was  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh 
in  Khorasan." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
tJie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  8  (o.  1). 

A.  D.  226-627. —Wars  with  the  Romans. — 
The  revolution  in  Asia  which  subverted  the 
Parthian  empire  and  brought  iuto  existence  a  new 
Persian  monarchy —  the  monarchy  of  the  Sassani- 
des—  occurred  A.  D.  226.  The  founder  of  the 
new  throne,  Artaxerxes,  no  sooner  felt  Arm  in  his 
seat  than  he  sent  an  imposing  embassy  to  bear 
to  the  Roman  emperor  —  then  Alexander  Severus 
—  his  haughty  demand  that  all  Asia  should  be 
yielded  to  him  and  that  Roman  arms  and  Roman 
authority  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  ^Egean  and  the  Propontis.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  wars,  extending 
through  four  centuries  and  ending  only  with  the 
IMahometan  conquests  which  swept  Roman  and 
Persian  power,  alike,  out  of  the  contested  field. 
The  first  campaigns  of  the  Romans  against  Arta- 
xerxes were  of  doubtful  result.  In  the  reign  of 
Sapor,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  the  war  was  renewed, 
with  unprecedented  humiliation  and  disaster  to 
the  Roman  arms.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  bloody 
battle  fought  near  Edessa  (A.  D,  260),  —  remain- 
ing until  his  death  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his 
insolent  conqueror  and  subjected  to  every  indig- 
nity (see  Romk:  A.  D.  19^-284).  Syria  was 
overrun  by  the  Persian  armies,  and  its  splendid 
capital,  Antioch,  surprised,  pillaged,  and  sav- 
agely wrecked,  while  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
slain  or  reduced  to  slavery.  Cilicia  and  Cappa- 
docia  were    next   devastated    in   like  manner. 


Cresarea,  the  Ca-'padocian  capital,  being  taken 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  suffered  pillage  and 
unmerciful  massacre.  T!;c  victorious  career  of 
Sapor,  which  Rome  failf;d  to  arrest,  was  checked 
bv'  the  rising  power  of  Palmyra  (see  Palmyua). 
Fifteen  years  later,  Aurrlian,  who  had  destroyed 
Palmyra,  was  marching  to  attack  Persia  when  he 
fell  by  the  hands  of  domestic  enemies  and  traitors. 
It  was  not  until  A.  D.  283,  in  the  reign  of  Cams, 
that  Rome  and  Persia  crossed  swords  again. 
Cams  ravaged  Mesopotamia,  capturnl  Seleuciu 
and  Ctesiphon  and  passed  beyond  Jie  Tigris, 
when  he  met  with  a  mysterious  death  and  his 
victorious  army  retreated.  A  dozen  years  passed 
before  the  quarrel  was  taken  up  again,  by  Dio- 
cletian (see  Rome:  A.  D.  284-305).  Tliat  vigor- 
ous monarch  sent  one  of  his  Ca\sars  —  Galerius  — 
into  the  field,  while  he  stationed  himself  at 
Antioch  to  direct  the  war.  In  his  first  campaign 
(A.  D.  297),  Galerius  was  defeated,  on  the  old 
fatal  field  of  Carrhoe.  In  his  second  campaign 
(A.  D.  297-298)  he  won  a  decisive  victory  and 
forced  on  the  Persian  kmg,  Narses,  a  humiliating 
treaty,  which  renounced  Alesopotamia,  ceded  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  made  tlie  Araxes, 
or  Aboras,  the  boundary  between  the  two  em- 
pires, and  gave  other  advantages  to  the  Romans. 
There  was  peace,  then,  for  forty  years,  until 
anothei  Sapor,  grandson  of  Narses,  had  mounted 
the  Persian  throne.  Constantine  the  Great  was 
dead  and  his  divided  empire  seemed  less  formi- 
dable to  the  neighboring  power.  ' '  During  the 
long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  [A.  D. 
337-361]  the  provinces  of  the  East  were  alnicted 
by  the  calamities  of  the  Persian  war.  .  .  .  The 
armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each 
other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Con- 
stantius himself  commanded  in  person.  The 
event  of  the  day  was  most  commonly  adverse  to 
the  Romans."  In  the  great  battle  of  Singara, 
fought  A.  D.  348,  the  Romans  were  victors  at 
first,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
night,  while  plundering  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Three  sieges 
of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia  —  the  bulwark  of 
Roman  power  in  the  East  —  were  among  the 
memorable  incidents  of  these  wars.  In  338,  in 
346,  and  again  in  350,  it  repulsed  the  Persian 
king  with  shame  and  loss.  Less  fortunate  was 
the  city  of  Amida  [modern  Diarbekir],  in  Ar- 
menia, besieged  by  Sapor,  in  359.  It  was  taken, 
at  the  last,  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword.  On  the  accession  of  Julian,  the  Per- 
sian war  was  welcomed  by  the  ambitious  young 
emperor  as  an  opportunity  for  emulating  the 
glory  of  Alexander,  after  rivalling  that  of  Cicsar 
in  Gaul.  In  the  early  spring  of  303,  he  led  forth 
a  great  army  from  Antioch,  and  traversed  the 
sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  capi- 
tal of  Ctesiphon,  reducing  and  destroying  the 
strong  cities  of  Perisabor  and  Maogamalclm  on 
his  march.  Finding  Ctesiphon  too  strong  in  its 
fortifications  to  encourage  a  siege,  he  crossed  the 
Tigris,  burned  his  fleet  and  advanced  boldly 
into  the  hostile  country  beyond.  It  was  a  fatal 
expedition.  Led  astray  by  perfidious  guides, 
harassed  by  a  swarm  of  enemies,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  provisions,  the  Romans  were  soon 
forced  to  an  almost  desperate  retreat.  If  Julian 
had  lived,  he  might  possibly  have  sustained  the 
courage  of  his  men  and  rescued  them  from  their 
situation;  but  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  re- 
pelling one  of  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Persian 
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cavalry.  An  officer  named  Jovian  was  then 
hastily  proclaimed  emperor,  and  by  his  agency 
an  ignominious  treaty  was  arranged  with  the 
Persian  king.  It  gave  up  all  the  conquests  of 
Galerius,  together  with  Nisibis,  Singam  and 
other  Roman  strongholds  in  Mesopotamia;  on 
whi(ii  luird  terms  the  Roman  army  was  per- 
mitted (o  recross  the  Tigris  and  find  a  refuge  in 
regions  of  its  own.  The  peace  thus  shamefully 
purchased  endured  for  more  than  half-acentury. 
IJeligious  fanaticism  kindled  war  afresh,  A.  D. 
422,  between  Persia  and  the  eastern  empire;  but 
the  events  are  little  known.  It  seems  to  liave 
resulted,  practically,  in  the  division  of  Armenia 
which  gave  Les.ser  Armenia  to  the  Romans  as  a 
province  and  made  the  Greater  Armenia,  soon 
afterwards,  a  Persian  satmpy,  called  Persarmenia. 
Tlie  truce  which  ensued  was  respected  for  eighty 
years.  In  the  year  502,  while  Anastasius  reigned 
at  Constantinople  and  Kobad  was  king  of  Persia, 
there  was  a  recurrence  of  war,  which  ended, 
however,  in  50.5,  without  any  territorial  changes. 
The  ludiappy  city  of  Amida  was  again  captured 
in  this  war,  after  a  siege  of  three  mouths,  and 
80,(X)0  of  its  inhabitants  perished  under  the  Per- 
sian swords.  Preparatory  to  future  conflicts, 
Ana.stasi  us  now  founded  and  Justinian  afterwards 
strengthened  the  powerfully  fortified  city  of 
Dara,  near  Ni.sibis.  The  value  of  the  new  outpost 
was  put  to  the  proof  in  526,  when  hostilitirs  again 
broke  out.  The  la.st  great  Roman  generd,  Beli- 
sarius,  was  in  command  at  Dara  during  the  first 
years  of  this  war,  and  finally  held  thi^  general 
command.  In  529  he  fought  a  great  battle  in 
front  of  Dara  and  won  a  decisive  victory.  The 
next  year  he  suffered  a  defeat  at  Sura  and  in  532 
the  two  powers  arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
they  vauntingly  called  "The  Endless  Peace"; 
but  Justinian  (who  was  now  emperor)  paid  11,000 
pounds  of  goid  for  it.  "The  Endless  Peace" 
was  so  quickly  ended  that  the  year  540  found  the 
Persian  king  Chosroes,  or  Nusiiirvan,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Syria  ravaging  the  country  and 
despoiling  the  cities.  Antioch,  just  restored  by 
Justinian,  after  an  earthquake  which,  in  526,  had 
nearly  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  was  stormed, 
pillaged,  half  burned,  and  its  streets  drenched 
with  blood.  The  seat  of  war  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Caucasian  region  of  Colchis,  or  La- 
zica  (mo<lern  Mingrelia),  and  became  what  is 
known  in  history  as  t\e  Lazic  War  [see  Lazic.\], 
Avhich  was  protracted  until  561,  when  Justinian 
conseatcd  to  a  treaty  which  pled^  !d  the  empire 
to  pay  30,000  pieces  of  gold  annually  to  the 
Persian  king,  while  the  latter  surrendered  his 
claim  to  Colchis.  But  war  broke  out  afresh  in 
572  and  continued  till  591,  when  the  armies  of 
the  Romans  restored  to  the  Persian  throne 
another  Chosroes,  grandson  of  the  first,  who  had 
fled  to  them  from  a  rebellion  which  deposed 
and  destroyed  his  unworthy  father.  Twelve 
years  later  this  Chosroes  became  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  empire  that  it  had  en- 
countered in  the  East.  In  successive  campaigns 
he  stripped  from  it  Syria  and  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Taking 
the  city  of  Chalcedon  in  616,  after  a  lengthy 
siege,  he  established  a  camp  and  army  at  that 
post,  within  sight  of  Constantinople,  and  held  it 
for  ten  years,  insulting  and  threatening  the  im- 
perial capital.  But  he  found  a  worthy  antago- 
nist in  Heraclius,  who  became  emperor  of  the 


Roman  East  in  610,  and  who  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  It  was  twelve 
vears  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign  before 
ileraclius  could  gather  in  hand,  from  the 
shrunken  and  exhausted  empire,  such  resources 
as  would  enable  him  to  turn  aggressively  upon 
the  Persian  enemy.  Then,  in  three  campaigns, 
between  622  and  627,  ho  completely  reversed  the 
situation.  After  a  decisive  battle,  fought  De- 
cember 1,  A.  D.  627,  on  the  very  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  the  royal  city  of  Dastagerd  was  taken 
and  spoiled,  and  the  king,  stripped  of  all  his  con- 
quests and  liis  glory,  was  a  fugitive  (sCe  Rome  : 
A.  D.  565-628).  A  conspiracy  and  an  assassina- 
tion soon  ended  his  career  and  his  son  made 
peace.  It  was  a  lasting  peace,  as  between  Ro- 
mans and  Persians ;  for  eight  years  afterwards 
the  Persians  were  in  their  death  struggle  with 
the  warriors  of  Mahomet. — G.  Rawlinson,  The 
Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  18,  24-25,  40,  42.  46. 

A.  D.  632-651. — Mahometan  Conquest.  See 
M.\iiOMET.\N  Conquest:  A.  D.  632-651. 

A.  D.  901-998. — The  Samanide  and  Bouide 
dynasties.  See  Samanides;  and  Maiiomet.\n 
CoNtjUEST:  A.  D.  815-945. 

A,  D.  999-1038.— Under  the  Gaznevides. 
SeeTruKs:  A.  D.  999-1183. 

A.  D.  1050-1193.— Under  the  Seljuk  Turks. 
See  TruKS  (Sel.iuk):  1004-1063,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1150-1250.- The  period  of  the  Ata- 
begs.    See  Atabegs. 

A.  D.  1 193.— Conquest  by  the  Khuarez- 
mians.     See  Kiicauezm  :  12tii  Centuuy. 

A.  D.  1220-1226. — Conquest  by  Jingiz  Khan. 
See  Mongols:  A.  D.  1153-1227;  and  Kiioras- 
san:  a.  D.  1220-1221. 

A.  D.  1258-1393.— The  Mongol  empire  of 
the  Ilkhans. — Khulagu,  or  Iloulagou,  grandson 
of  Jingis  Khan,  who  extinguished  the  caliphate 
at  Bagdad,  A.  D.  1258,  and  completed  the  Mon- 
gol conquest  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  (see 
Bagdad:  A.  D.  1258),  "received  the  investiture 
of  his  conquests  and  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Oxus.  He  foimded  an  empire  there,  known  as 
that  of  the  Ilkhans.  Like  tha  Khans  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  the  successors  of  Batu,  they  for  a 
long  time  acknowledged  the  suzereignty  of  the 
Khakan  of  the  Mongols  in  the  East." — H.  H. 
Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  pt.  1,  p.  211. — 
Khulagu  "fixed  his  residence  at  Maragha,  in 
Aderbijan,  a  beautiful  town,  situated  on  a  fine 
plain  watered  by  a  small  but  pure  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  high  mountains  of  Sahund,  fiows 
past  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  empties  itself  in 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  Oormia.  ...  At  this 
delightful  spot  Hulakoo  [or  Khulagu]  appears 
to  have  employed  his  last  years  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  monarch.  Philosophers  and 
astronomers  were  assembled  from  every  part  of 
his  dominions,  who  laboured  in  works  of  science 
under  the  direction  of  his  favourite,  Nasser-u- 
deen."  The  title  of  the  Ilkhans,  given  to  Khu- 
lagu and  his  successors,  signified  simply  the  lords 
or  chiefs  (the  Khans).  Their  empire  was  extin- 
guished in  1393  by  the  conquests  of  Timour. — 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch.  10  (r.  1). — 
' '  It  was  under  Sultan  Ghazan,  who  reigned 
from  1294  to  1303,  that  Mahometanism  again  be- 
came the  established  religion  of  Persia.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  Ghazan  Khan  publicly 
declared  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran. 
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.  .  .  After  Sultan  Ghuznn  the  power  of  the 
Mongolian  dynasty  in  Persia  rapidly  declined. 
The  empire  soon  began  to  breali  in  pieces.  .  .  . 
The  royal  house  became  extinct,  while  another 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Hulaku  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bagdad.  At  last  Persia 
became  a  mere  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
utterly  incapable  of  offering  any  serious  resis- 
tance to  the  greatest  of  ^lussulman  conquerors, 
the  invincible  a-id  merciless  Timour." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Hint,  and  Conq.  of  the  S<irnceiu,  leet.  6. 
A.  D.  1386-1393.— Conquest  by  Timour.  See 

TlMOlK. 

A.  D.  1499-1887.— The  founding  of  the  Sef- 
avean  dynasty. — Triumph  of  the  Sheahs. — 
Subjugation  by  the  Afghans. — Deliverance  by 
Nadir  Shah. — The  Khajar  dynasty. — "At  au 
early  period  in  the  rise  of  Islamism,  the  i.  ilow- 
ers  of  ^Mohammed  became  divided  ou  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  to  the  caliphate,  or  leader- 
ship, vacated  by  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
Some,  who  were  in  majoritj-,  believed  tl"it  it  lay 
with  the  descendants  of  the  caliph,  Jloawij'ch, 
while  others  as  firmly  clung  to  the  opinion  that 
the  succession  lay  with  the  sons  of  Alee  and 
Fatimeh,  the  daughter  of  the  prophet,  Hassan 
and  Houssein,  and  their  descendants.  In  a  des- 
perate conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
nearly  all  the  male  descendants  of  the  prophet 
were  slain  [see  ^Iauometan  CoNtiUEST  ifec. : 
A.  D.  680],  and  almost  the  entire  Jlohammedan 
peoples,  from  India  to  Spain,  thenceforward 
became  Sunnees  —  that  is,  thej'  embraced  belief 
in  the  succession  of  the  line  of  the  house  of  3Ioa- 
wiyeh,  called  the  Ommiades.  But  there  was  an 
exception  to  this  uniformity  of  belief.  The  Per- 
sians, as  has  been  seen,  were  a  people  deeply 
given  to  religious  beliefs  and  mystical  specula- 
tions to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  Without  any 
apparent  reason  many  of  them  became  Sheahs 
[or  Shiahs],  or  believers  in  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Alee  and  Fatimeh  [see  Islam].  .  .  . 
Naturally  for  centuries  the  Sheahs  suffered  much 
persecution  from  the  Sunnees,  as  the  rulers  of 
Persia,  until  the  loth  century,  were  generally 
Sunnees.  But  this  only  stimulated  the  burning 
zeal  of  the  Sheahs,  and  in  the  end  resulted  in 
bringiag  about  the  independence  of  Persia  un- 
der a  dynasty  of  her  own  race.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury there  resided  at  Ardebil  a  priest  named  tlie 
Sheikh  Saifus,  who  was  held  in  the  highest  re- 
pute for  his  holy  life.  He  was  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  Musa,  the  seventh  Holy  Imam.  His 
son,  Oadr-ud-I)een,  not  only  enjoyed  a  similar 
fame  for  piety,  but  used  it  to  such  good  ac- 
count as  to  become  chieftain  of  the  province 
where  he  lived.  Junaid,  the  grandson  of  Sadr- 
ud-Deen,  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest, 
named  Ismail,  was  born  about  the  year  1480. 
When  only  eigliteen  years  of  age,  the  young  Ismail 
entered  the  province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius 
raised  a  small  army,  with  which  he  captured 
Baku.  His  success  brought  recruits  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  at  the  head  of  16,000  men  he  defeated 
the  chieftain  of  Alamut,  the  general  sent  against 
him,  and,  marching  on  Tabreez,  seized  it  without 
a  blow.  In  1499  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the 
Sefavean  dynasty,  was  proclainjed  Shah  of  Persia. 
Since  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  invasion  of  Mahmood  the  Afghan,  Persia 
has  been  an  independent  and  at  times  a  very 
powerful   nation.      The    establishment   of    the 


Sefavean  dynasty  also  brought  about  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Sheah  .'government,  and  gave  great 
strength  to  that  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  be- 
tween whom  and  other  Islamites  there  was 
always  great  bitterness  and  much  bloodshed. 
Ismail  sp"edily  carried  his  sway  as  far  as  tin- 
Tigris  in  the  southwest  and  to  Kharism  and 
Candahar  in  the  north  and  east.  He  lost  one 
great  1)attle  with  the  Turks  under  Selim  II. 
at  Tabreez  [or  Chaldiran  —  see  TuuKs:  A.  D. 
1481-ir)20],  but  witli  honor,  as  the  Persians  were 
outnumbered ;  but  it  is  saitl  he  was  so  cast  down 
by  that  event  he  iifver  was  seen  to  smile  again, 
lie  died  in  1524,  leaving  the  record  of  a  glorious 
reign.  His  three  immediate  successors,  Tahmasp, 
Ismail  I.  .  and  Mohanuned  Khudabenda,  did 
little  to  sustain  the  fame  and  power  of  their 
country,  and  the  new  empire  must  soon  have 
j'ieldecl  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  if  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ability  had 
not  su"  needed  to  the  throne  when  the  new 
dynasty  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Shah  Ab- 
bass,  called  the  Great,  was  crowned  in  the  year 
ir)86,  and  died  in  1628,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
aft-r  a  loign  of  forty-two  years  [see  TuuKs:  A.  D. 
16i,t^-1640].  This  monarch  was  one  of  the  great- 
est sovereigns  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Persia.  .  .  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Persia  that 
the  Sefavean  line  rapidly  degenerated  after  the 
death  of  Shah  Abbass.  .  .  .  Takiug  advant:\gc 
of  ihe  low  state  of  the  Sefavean  dynasty,  Mah- 
)i.ood,  an  Afghan  chieftain,  invaued  Persia  in 
172'?  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  empire  that  he  bad  little  dif- 
ficulty in  capturing  Ispahan,  although  it  had  a 
population  of  600, OOO.  He  slaughtered  every 
male  member  of  the  royal  family  except  Hous- 
sein the  weak  sovereign,  his  son  Tahmasp,  and 
two  grandchildren ;  all  the  artists  of  Ispahan  and 
scores  of  thousands  besides  were  slain.  That 
magnificent  capital  has  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Mahmood  died  in  1725,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Ashraf.  But  the  brief  rule 
of  the  Afghans  terminated  in  1727.  Nadir  Kuli, 
a  Persian  soldier  of  i  j^ame,  or  in  other  words  a 
brigand  of  extraordinary  ability,  joined  Tah- 
masp II.,  who  had  escaped  and  collected  a  small 
force  in  the  north  of  Persia.  Nadir  marched  on 
Ispahan  and  def  ited  the  Afglians  in  several 
battles;  Ashraf  was  slain  and  Tahmasp  II.  was 
crowned.  But  Naflir  dethroned  Tahmasp  II.  in 
1732,  being  a  man  of  vast  ambition  as  well  as 
desire  to  increase  the  renown  of  Persia ;  and  he 
caused  that  imfortunate  sovereign  to  be  ;nade 
way  with  some  years  later.  Soon  after  Nadir 
Kuli  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Persia  with  the 
title  of  Nadir  Kuli  Klian.  Nadir  was  a  man  of 
ability  equal  to  his  ambition.  He  not  only  beat 
the  Turks  with  comparative  ease,  but  he  organ- 
ized an  expedition  that  conquered  Afghanistan 
and  proceeded  eastward  until  Delhi  fell  into  his 
hands,  with  immense  slaughter  [see  India: 
A.  D.  1662-1748].  ...  He  was  assassinated  in 
1747.  Nadir  Kuli  Khan  was  a  man  of  great 
ge.  'US,  but  he  died  too  soon  to  establish  an  en- 
dun.  ^  dj'nasty,  and  after  his  death  civil  wars 
rapid).'  succeeded  each  other  until  the  rise  of 
the  p-'esent  or  Khajar  dynasty,  which  succeeded 
the  reign  of  the  good  Kerim  Khan  the  Zend,  who 
reigned  twenty  years  at  Shiraz.  Aga  Mohammed 
Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Khajar  dynasty,  suc- 
ceeded in  1794  in  crushing  the  last  pretender  to  the 
throne,  after  a  terrible  civil  war,  and  once  more 
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romiitpd  the  prnvincfs  of  Pcrsiii  iinrlcr  one  scep- 
tre. .  .  ,  Agii  Molinmmed  Klmn  was  succeeded, 
after  his  uHHiiHsiiiutidU,  by  liis  nephew  Feth  Alee 
Hhuh,  11  niDtiarch  of  g(M>d  disposition  and  some 
iit>ility.  It  was  liis  misfortune  to  be  drawn  into 
two  wars  with  Russia,  wljo  stripped  Persia  of 
her  Circassian  provinces,  notwitlistandlng  tlie 
gtout  nsistanee  made  by  the  Persian  armies. 
PV'tli  Alee  Sliah  was  succeeded  by  liis  grandson 
Molianuned  Sliah,  a  sovereign  of  moderate  talents. 
No  events  of  unusual  interest  mark  his  reign, 
e.\c<|)ting  the  siege  of  Herat  wliich  was  captured 
in  tiie  i)re.sent  reign  from  the  Afghans.  He  died 
ill  1H4H,  and  was  8uccee<led  by  his  son  Nasr-ed- 
Deeii  Sluih,  the  present  [18871  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia."—S.  O.  W.  Benjamin,  The  Story  of  Peritia, 
c/i.  20. 

Ai-so  IN :  C.  R.  Markham,  (h'/icntl  Sketch  of  the 
Hint,  of  Persia,  eh.  10-20.— Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Uid. 
of  Pemia,  eh.  12-20  (r.  1-2).— R.  G.  Watson, 
hixt.  of  Persia,  1800-18r)8. 

A.  b.  1894. — T''*  reigning  Shah. — Nasr-ed- 
Deen  is  still,  in  1894,  tiie  reigning  sovereign. 
He  is  blessed  with  a.  family  of  four  sons  and  tif- 
tecn  daughters. 

PERSIAN  SIBYL.     Se.  Snm.s. 
PERSIANS,  Education  of  the  ancient.  See 

EdIC  ATION,   AnCIKNT. 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY  LAWS.  See 
Unitki)  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1860  (Decembeu) 
Pkesiuent  Buchanan's  suuuender. 


PERTH:  A.  D.  1559.- The  Reformation 
Riot.    Sec  Scotl.\nd:  A.  D.  1558-1560. 

A.  D.  1715. —  Headquarters  of  the  Jacobite 
Rebellion.     Sec  Scotland:  A.  I).  1715. 


PERTH,  The  Five  Articles  of.    See  Scot- 
LANO;  A.  1).  1((18. 
PERTINAX,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  193. 


PERU  :  Origin  of  the  name.  —  "There  was 
a  chief  in  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  named 
Biru,  and  this  country  was  visited  by  Gaspar  de 
Morales  and  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1515.  For  the 
next  ten  years  Biru  was  the  most  southern  land 
known  to  the  Spaniards;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  unknown  regions  farther  south,  in- 
cluding the  rumored  empire  abounding  in  gold, 
came  to  be  designated  as  Biru,  or  Peru.  It  was 
thus  that  the  laud  of  the  Yncas  got  the  name  of 
Peru  from  the  Spaniards,  some  years  before  it 
was  actually  discovered."— C.  R.  Markham, 
Narratite  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,  bk.  6,  eh.  2. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  their  civil- 
ization.— The  extraordinary  paternal  deiipot- 
ism  of  the  Incas.— "  The  bulk  of  the  population 
Lof  Peru]  is  conipoRcd  of  the  aboriginal  Indians, 
the  natives  who  had  been  there  from  time  imme- 
morial when  America  was  discovered.  The  cen- 
tral tribe  of  these  Indians  was  that  of  the  Yncas, 
inhabiting  the  region  in  the  Sierra  which  has 
already  been  described  as  the  Cuzco  section. 
Such  a  country  was  well  adapted  for  the  cradle 
of  an  imperial  tribe.  .  .  .  The  Ynca  race  was 
originally  divided  into  six  tribes,  whose  lands 
are  indicated  by  the  rivers  which  formed  their 
Imiits.  Of  these  tribes  the  Yncas  themselves 
had  their  original  seat  between  the  rivers  Apuri- 


mac  and  Paucartampu,  with  the  lovely  valley  «)f 
the  Vileamayu  bi.secting  it.  The  Canas  dwelt  in 
the  ni)i)er  i)urt  of  that  valley  up  to  the  Vilcaflota 
Pass,  and  on  the  mountains  on  cither  side.  The 
(^uichuas  were  in  the  valleys  round  the  head 
waters  of  the  Apurimac  and  Abancay.  The 
Chancas  extended  from  the  ueighbourhood  of 
Ayaciicho  (Guamanga)  to  the  Apurimac.  The 
Huancas  occui)ied  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa  up  to 
the  saddle  of  the  Cerro  Pasco,  and  the  Rucanas 
were  in  the  mountainous  region  between  the 
central  and  western  Cordilleras.  These  six  tribes 
eventually  formed  the  coiKiuering  Ynca  race. 
Their  language  was  introduced  into  every  con- 
(juered  province,  and  was  carefully  taught  to  the 
people,  so  that  the  Spaniards  correctly  called  it 
the  '  Lengua  General '  of  Peru.  This  language 
was  called  Quichua,  after  the  tribe  inhabiting 
the  upper  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pachachaca 
and  Apurimac.  Their  territory  consisted  chletly 
of  uplands  covered  with  long  grass,  and  the 
name  has  been  derived  from  the  abundance  of 
straw  in  this  region.  'Quehuani'  is  to  twist; 
'  (luehuasca  '  is  the  participle ;  and  '  ychu '  is 
straw.  Together,  '  (^uehuasca- Ychu, 'or  twisted 
straw,  abbreviated  into  Quichua.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  language  by  Friar  San  Tonias 
in  his  grammar  published  in  1560,  who  perhaps 
first  collected  words  among  the  Quichuas  and  so 
gave  it  their  name,  which  was  adopted  by  all 
subsequent  grammaria^a  ^ut  the  proper  name 
would  have  been  the  T .  "•  '.inguage.  The  abo- 
riginal people  in  the  \  i  in  of  Lake  Titicaca  were 
called  Collas,  and  tht. ,  r  „ike  a  language  which 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Quichua.  .  .  .  The  Collas 
were  conciuerta  by  the  Y.  cas  in  very  remote 
times,  and  their  language,  now  incorrectly  called 
Aymara,  received  many  Quichua  additions;  for 
it  originally  contained  few  words  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  none  for  many  things  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  first  beginnings  of  civilized 
life.  One  branch  of  the  Collas  (now  called 
Aymaras)  was  a  savage  tribe  inhabiting  the 
shores  and  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca,  called 
Urus.  .  .  .  The  Ynca  and  Colla  (Aymara)  tribes 
eventually  combined  to  form  the  great  armies 
which  spread  the  rule  of  Ynca  sovereigns  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country.  ...  In  the 
happy  days  of  the  Yncas  they  cultivated  many 
of  the  arts,  and  had  some  practical  knowledge  of 
astronomy.  They  had  domesticated  all  the 
animals  in  their  country  capable  of  domestica- 
tion, understood  mining  and  the  working  of 
metals,  excelled  as  masons,  weavers,  dyers,  and 
potters,  and  were  good  farmers.  They  brought 
the  science  of  administration  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  composed  imaginative  songs  and 
dramas  of  considerable  merit.  .  .  .  The  coast  of 
Peru  was  inhabited  by  a  people  entirely  different 
from  the  Indians  of  the  Sierra.  There  are  some 
slight  indications  of  the  aborigines  having  been 
a  diminutive  race  of  fishermen  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  more  civilized  people,  called 
Yuncas.  .  .  .  The  Yncas  conquered  the  coast 
valleys  about  a  century  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Spaniards  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Yunca  people." — C.  R.  Mark- 
ham,  Peru,  ch.  3. —  "In  the  minuter  mechanical 
arts,  both  [the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas 
of  Peru]  showed  considerable  skill ;  but  in  the 
construction  of  important  public  works,  of 
roads,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  in  agriculture  in 
all  its  details,  the  Peruvians  were  much  superior. 
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Strange  tlint  they  should  liiive  fallen  so  fivr  below 
their  rivals  in  their  efforts  after  u  higher  intellec- 
tual culture,  in  astronomical  science,  more  es- 
j)ecially,  and  in  the  art  ot  communicating 
thought  by  visible  symbols.  .  .  .  We  shall  look 
in  vain  in  the  history  of  the  East  for  a  parallel 
w  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  Incas 
over  their  subjects.  ...  It  was  a  theocracy 
more  potent  in  its  operation  than  that  of  the 
Jews;  for,  though  the  sanction  of  the  law  might 
be  as  great  among  the  latter,  the  law  was  ex- 
pounded by  a  hiunan  lawgiver,  the  servant  and 
representative  of  Divinity.  But  the  Inca  was 
both  the  lawgiver  and  the  law.  He  was  not 
merely  the  representative  of  Divinity,  or,  like 
the  Pope,  its  vicegerent,  but  he  was  Divinity 
itself.  The  violation  of  his  ordinance  was  sacri- 
lege. Never  was  there  a  scheme  of  government 
enforced  by  such  terrible  sanctions,  or  which 
bore  so  oppressively  on  the  subjects  of  it.  For 
it  reached  not  only  to  the  visible  acts,  but  to  the 

f)rivatc  conduct,  the  words,  the  very  thoughts  of 
ts  vassals.  .  .  .  Under  this  extraordinary  polity, 
a  people  advanced  in  many  of  the  social  refine- 
ments, well  skilled  in  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture, were  unacquainted  .  .  .  with  money. 
They  had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called 
property.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could 
engage  in  no  labor,  no  anuisement,  but  such  as 
was  specially  provided  by  law.  They  could  not 
change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a 
license  from  the  government.  They  could  not 
even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded  to 
the  most  abject  in  other  countries,  that  of  select- 
ing their  own  wives.  The  imperative  spirit  of 
despotism  would  not  allow  them  to  be  happy  or 
miserable  in  any  way  but  that  established  by  law. 
The  power  of  free  agency  —  the  inestimable  and 
inborn  right  of  every  human  being  — was  annihi- 
lated in  Peru."— W.  H.  Prescott,  IJiat.  of  the 
CouqueM  of  Peru,  hk.  1,  c?i.  5  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  The  Standard  Natural  Hut.  {J.  S. 
Kingsley,  ed.),  v.  6,  pp.  215-226.— J.  Fiske,  The 
Discovery  of  America,  ch.  9  {v.  2). — E.  J.  Payna, 
Jlist.  of  the  New  World  called  America,  bk.  2  (r.  1). 
— See,  also,  Ameiucan  Aborigines,  Andebians. 
The  empire  of  the  Incas. — "The  Inca  empire 
had  attained  its  greatest  extension  and  power 
precisely  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  under  the  reign  of  Huayna  Capac, 
who,  rather  than  Huascar  or  Atahualpa,  should 
be  called  the  last  of  the  Incas.  His  father,  the 
Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui,  bad  pushed  his  conquests 
on  the  south,  beyond  the  great  desert  of  Ata- 
cama,  to  the  river  Maule  in  Chili ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Huayna  Capac  himself  had  reduced 
the  powerful  and  refined  kingdom  of  the  Sclris 
of  (juito  [see  Ecuadou],  on  the  north.  From 
their  great  dominating  central  plateau,  the  Incas 
had  pressed  down  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  dense  forests  of  the  Amazonian  valleys 
on  the  other.  Throughout  this  wide  -egion  and 
over  all  its  nations,  principalities,  and  tribes, 
Huayna  Capac  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ruled  supreme.  His  empire  extended  from 
four  degrees  above  the  equator  to  the  34th  south- 
ern parallel  of  latitude,  a  distance  of  not  far  from 
3,000  miles;  while  from  east  to  west  it  spread, 
with  varying  width,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  val- 
leys of  Paucartambo  and  Chuquisjica,  an  average 
distance  of  not  far  from  400  miles,  covering  an 
area,  therefore,  of  more  than  one  million  square 
miles,  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  area 


of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississipiji 
Hiver.  ...  In  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca,  if 
tradition  be  our  guide,  were  developed  the  germs 
of  Inca  civilization.  Thence,  it  is  said,  went  \\w 
founders  of  the  Inca  dyna.sty,  past  the  high 
divide  between  the  waters  llowing  into  the  lake 
and  those  falling  into  the  Amazon,  and  skirting 
the  valley  of  the  river  Vileanota  for  more  than 
200  miles,  they  estjiblished  their  scat  in  the  bol- 
son  [valley]  of  Cuzco.  .  .  .  It  is  not  only  central 
in  position,  salubrious  and  ]iro(lu(tive,  but  the 
barriers  which  separate;  it  from  the  neighbor- 
ing valleys  are  relatively  low,  with  passes  which 
may  be  traversed  with  comparative  ea.se;  while 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  readily  defensible. 
The  rule  of  the  first  Inca  seems  not  to  have  ex- 
tended bej'ond  this  valley,  and  the  passes  lead- 
ing into  it  are  strongly  fortified,  showing  the 
direction  whence  hostilities  were  anticipated  in 
the  early  days  of  the  empire,  before  the  chiefs  of 
Cu/co  began  their  career  of  concjuest  and  aggre- 
gation, reducing  the  people  of  the  bolson  of  Anta 
in  the  north,  and  that  of  Urcos  in  the  south. 
.  .  .  The  survey  of  the  monuments  of  Peru 
brings  the  conviction  that  the  ancient  jjopulation 
was  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  accounts  of 
the  chroniclers  wouhi  lead  us  to  suppose.  From 
what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  but  a  small 
l)ortion  of  the  country  is  inhabitable,  or  capable 
of  supporting  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
The  rich  and  productive  valleys  and  bolsones  are 
hardly  more  than  specks  on  the  map;  and  al- 
though there  is  every  evidence  that  their  capaci- 
ties of  production  were  taxed  to  the  very  utmost, 
still  their  capacities  were  limited.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  built  their  dwellings  among  rough 
rocks,  on  arid  slopes  of  hills,  anil  walled  up  their 
dead  in  caves  and  clefts,  or  buried  them  among 
irreclaimable  sands,  in  order  to  utilize  the  scanty 
cultivable  soil  for  agriculture.  They  excavated 
great  areas  in  tlie  deserts  imtil  they  reached 
moisture  enough  to  support  vegetation,  and  then 
brought  guano  from  the  islands  to  fertilize  these 
sunken  gardens.  They  terraced  up  every  hill 
and  mountain-side,  and  gathered  the  soil  from 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  fill  the  narrow  plat- 
forms, until  not  a  foot  of  surface,  on  which  could 
grow  a  single  stalk  of  maize  or  a  single  handful 
of  quinoa,  was  left  unimproved.  China,  perhaps 
Japan  and  some  portions  of  India,  may  afford  a 
parallel  to  the  extreme  utilization  of  the  soil 
which  was  effected  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the 
Inca  Empire.  No  doubt  the  Indian  population 
lived,  as  it  still  lives,  on  the  scantiest  fare,  on 
the  very  minimum  of  food ;  but  it  had  not  then, 
as  now,  the  ox,  the  hog,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep, 
nor  yet  many  of  the  grains  and  fruits  which  con- 
tribute most  to  the  support  of  dense  populations. 
.  .  .  The  present  population  of  the  three  stuccs 
which  were  wholly  or  in  part  included  in  the 
Inca  Empire  —  namely,  Etjuador,  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia—  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  population  under 
the  Inca  rule  at  about  double  that  number,  or 
perhaps  somewhere  between  ten  and  twelve  mil- 
lions; notwithstanding  Las  Casas,  the  good,  but 
not  very  accurate.  Bishop  of  Chiapa  tells  us  that, 
'  in  the  Province  of  Peru  alone  the  Spaniards 
killed  above  forty  millions  of  people.'" — E.  G. 
Squier,  Peru,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1527-1528. — Discovery  by  the   Span- 
iards.    See  Ameuica  :  A.  D.  1524-1528. 
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A.  D.  1538-1531. —The  commission  and  the 
preparations  of  Pirarro.— "  In  the  spring  of 
l.VJH,  I'i/iirni  und  one  of  his  conimdcs,  taking 
with  tlii-ni  some  nntivis  of  IVru  ami  some  pro- 
ductH  of  tliHt  country,  set  out  [from  I'dniiMiaJ  to 
tell  their  tiilc  nt  tiie  court  of  Castile.  Pizarro 
.  .  .  found  llie  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Toledo, 
and  met  wifli  a  gracious  reception.  .  .  .  His 
tales  of  the  w«'alth  which  ho  had  witnessed  were 
the  more  readily  believed  in  consequence  of  the 
experiences  of  another  Spanianl  whom  he  now 
met  at  court,  the  famous  conciueror  of  Mexico. 
Yet  affairs  in  Spain  proj^ressed  with  proverbial 
slowness,  and  It  was  not  until  the  e.\i)iry  of  a 
year  from  the;  <late  of  hts  arrival  in  the  country 
that  the  capitulation  was  signed  defining  the 
jiowers  of  Pizarro.  By  this  agreement  ho  was 
granted  the  right  of  discovery  and  concjucst  In 
Peru,  or  New  C'a.stile,  with  the  titles  of  Captain- 
general  of  the  province  and  Adelantado,  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor, lie  was  likewise  to  enjoy  a 
considerable  salary,  and  to  have  the  right  to 
erect  certain  fortre.s.se8  under  his  government, 
and.  In  short,  to  exercise  the  pr(;rogatlves  of  a 
viceroy.  Almagro  was  merely  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  Tumbez,  with  the  rank 
of  Hidalgo;  whilst  Father  Lutjue  became  bishop 
of  the  same  place.  .  .  .  Pizarro,  on  his  part, 
•was  bound  to  raise  within  six  months  a  force  of 
250  men;  whilst  the  government  on  theirs  en- 
gaged to  furnish  some  assistance  In  the  purchase 
of  artillery  and  stores."  Thus  commissioned, 
Pizarro  left  Seville  In  January,  1530,  hastening 
back  to  Paniuna,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
four  half-brothers,  who  were  destined  to  stormy 
careers  in  Peru.  Naturally,  his  comrade  anil 
partner  Almagro  was  ill  pleased  with  the  pro- 
vision made  for  him,  and  the  partnership  came 
near  to  wreck;  but  some  sort  of  reconciliation 
■was  brought  about,  and  the  two  adventurers 
joined  hands  again  In  preparations  for  a  second 
visit  to  Peru,  with  Intentions  boding  evil  to  the 
unhappy  natives  of  that  too  bountiful  land.  It 
■was  early  In  January  1531  that  Pizarro  sailed 
southward  from  the  Isthmus  for  the  third  and 
last  time. — R.  G.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guexe  South  Am.,  v.  1,  ch.  0-7. 

A.  D.  153X-1533.  —  Pizarro's  conquest.— 
Treacherous  murder  of  Atahualpa. — "Pizarro 
sailed  from  Panama  on  the  '~8th  of  December, 
1581,  with  three  small  vessels  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  men  ami  thirty-seven 
lior.ses.  In  tiiirtcen  days  he  arrived  at  the  bay 
of  San  Mateo,  where  he  landed  the  horsoe  and 
soldiers  to  march  along  the  shore,  sending  back 
the  ships  to  get  more  men  and  horses  at  Panama 
and  Nicaragua.  They  returned  with  twenty-six 
horses  and  thirty  more  men.  With  this  force 
Pizarro  continued  his  march  along  the  sea-coast, 
■which  was  well  peopled;  and  on  arriving  at  the 
bay  of  Guayaquil,  he  crossed  over  In  the  ships 
to  the  Island  of  Puna.  Here  a  devastating  war  was 
■waged  with  the  unfortunate  natives,  and  from 
Puna  the  conqueror  proceeded  again  in  his  ships 
to  the  Peruvian  town  of  Tumbez.  The  country 
■was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  owing  to  a  long  and 
desolating  ■war  of  succession  between  Huascar 
and  Ataliualpa,  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Ynca 
Huayna  Capac,  and  ■was  thus  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Invaders.  Huascar  had  been  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  generals  of  his  brother, 
and  Atahualpa  was  on  his  way  from  Quito  to 
Cusco,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  enjoy  the 


fruits  of  his  victory.  He  was  reported  to  bo  at 
Caxamarca,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain; 
and  Plzarrf),  with  his  small  force,  set  out  from 
Tumbez  on  the  IHth  of  May,  1532.  .  .  .  The 
first  part  of  Pizarro's  march  was  southward 
from  Tuin1)ez,  in  the  rainless  coast  region.  After 
crossing  a  va.st  desert  he  came  to  Tangarara.  In 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Chlra,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  San  Miguel,  the  site  of  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  valley  of  Plura.  The 
accountant  Antonio  Navarro  and  the  royal  treas- 
urer Huiuelme  were  left  In  command  at  San 
Miguel,  and  Pizarro  resumed  his  march  In  search 
of  the  Ynca  Atahualpa  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1532.  He  detached  the  gallant  cavalier, 
Hernando  do  Soto,  Into  the  sierra  of  Huanca- 
bamha,  to  reconnoitre,  and  pacify  the  country. 
De  Soto  rejoined  the  main  body  after  an  absence 
of  about  ten  days.  The  brother  of  Atahualpa, 
named  Tltu  Atauchi,  nrrivod  as  an  envoy,  with 
presents,  and  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ynca  desired  friendship  with  the  strangers. 
Crossing  the  vast  desert  of  Seclmra,  Pizarro 
reached  the  fertile  valley  of  Motupe,  and  marched 
thence  to  the  fcot  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jequetepeque.  Here  he  r'jsted  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  arrange  the  order  for  the  ascent. 
He  took  with  him  forty  horses  and  sixty  foot, 
Instructing  Hernando  de  Soto  to  follow  him  with 
the  main  body  and  the  baggage.  News  arrived 
that  the  Ynca  Atahualpa  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caxamarca  about  three  days  before, 
and  that  he  desired  peace.  Pizarro  pressed  for- 
ward, crossed  the  cordillera,  and  on  Friday,  the 
15th  of  November,  1532,  he  entered  Caxamarca 
■with  his  whole  force.  Here  he  found  excellent 
accommodation  In  the  large  masonry  buildings, 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  strategic  posi- 
tion. Atahualpa  was  established  In  a  large 
camp  outside,  where  Hernando  de  Soto  had  an 
interview  with  him.  Atahualpa  announced  his 
Intention  of  visiting  the  Christian  commander, 
and  Pizarro  arranged  and  perpetra*^ed  a  black 
act  of  treachery.  He  kept  all  his  men  under 
arms.  The  Ynca,  suspecting  nothing,  came  into 
the  great  square  of  Cusco  In  grand  regal  proces- 
sion. He  was  suddenly  attacked  and  made  ]irls- 
oner,  and  his  people  were  massacred.  The  Ynca 
offered  a  ransom,  which  he  described  as  gold 
enough  to  till  a  room  twenty-two  feet  long  and 
seventeen  wide,  to  a  height  equal  to  a  man's 
stature  and  a  half.  He  undertook  to  do  this  In 
two  months,  and  sert  orders  for  the  collection  of 
golden  vases  and  ornaments  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Soon  the  treasure  began  to  arrive, 
while  Atahualpa  was  deceived  by  false  promises, 
and  he  beguiled  his  captivity  by  acquiring  Span- 
ish and  learning  to  p\ay  at  chess  and  cards. 
Meanwhile  Pizarro  sent  an  expedition  under  his 
bnjther  Hernando,  to  visit  the  famous  temi)le  of 
Pachacamac  on  the  coast;  and  three  soldiers 
were  al.so  despatched  to  Cusco,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  to  hurry  forward  the  treasure.  They 
set  out  in  February,  1533,  but  behaved  with  so 
much  imprudence  and  insolence  at  Cusco  as  to 
endanger  their  own  lives  and  the  success  of  their 
mission.  Pizarro  therefore  ordered  two  ofRcers 
of  distinction,  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Pedro  del 
Barco,  to  follow  them  and  remedy  the  mischief 
which  they  were  doing.  On  Easter  eve,  being 
the  14th  of  April,  1533,  Almagro  arrived  at  Cax- 
amarca w^lth  a  reinforcement  of  150  Spaniards 
and  84  horses.     On  the  3rd  of  May  it  was  ordered 
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that  tho  gold  already  arrived  Hhnuld  be  melted 
down  for  distribution;  but  iinotlier  lurge  iustul- 
inent  cunie  on  tho  14tii  of  June.  An  iinnieuHc 
quantity  consisted  of  slabs,  with  lioles  nt  tlic 
corners,  which  liad  been  torn  olT  the  walls  of 
temples  and  palaces ;  and  there  were  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  After  the 
royal  fifth  had  been  deducted,  the  rest  was  di- 
vided among  the  conquerors.  The  total  sum  of 
4,fl<>r),(570  ducats  would  be  etjual  to  about 
£3,500,000  of  modern  money.  After  tho  par- 
tition of  tho  treasure,  the  murder  of  tho  "\  nca 
was  seriously  proposed  as  a  measure  of  good 
policy.  The  crime  was  committed  by  order  of 
Pizarro,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Almagro 
and  the  friar  Valverde.  It  was  expected  that 
the  sovereign's  death  would  bo  followed  by  tiie 
dispersion  of  his  army,  and  the  submission  of 
the  people.  This  judicial  nuirder  was  commit- 
ted in  the  square  of  Ca.xamarca  on  tlie  29th  of 
Augu.st,  1533.  lleruando  do  Soto  was  absent  at 
the  time,  and  on  his  return  he  expressed  the 
warmest  indignation.  Several  other  honorable 
cavaliers  protested  against  the  execution.  Their 
names  are  even  more  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered than  those  of  the  heroic  sixteen  wlio 
crossed  the  line  on  tho  seashore  at  Gallo. " — 
C.  R.  Marklmm,  Pizarro  aiul  the  Conquest  and 
Settlement  of  Peru  ami  Chili  {Narrative  and  Crit- 
ical Uiat.  of  Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  8). 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Prescott,  Iliat.  oftlie  Conquest 
of  Peru,  bk.  8,  ch.  1-8  (o.  1).— J.  Fiske,  The  Dis- 
covery of  America,  ch.  10  (p.  2). 

A,  D.  1533-1548.— The  fighting  of  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  over  the  spoils. — "The  feud 
between  the  Pizarros  and  the  Almagros,  which 
forms  the  next  great  series  of  events  in  American 
history,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  quarrels 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  This  dire  contest  in  America 
destroyed  almost  every  person  of  any  note  who 
came  within  its  influence,  desolated  the  country 
where  it  originated,  prevented  the  growth  of 
colonization,  and  changed  for  tho  worse  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  for  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. Its  effects  were  distinctly  visible  for  a  cen- 
tury afterwarr*  .  .  .  There  were  no  signs,  how- 
ever, of  the  depth  and  fatality  of  this  feud 
between  the  Pizarros  and  Almagros  at  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  execution  of  Atahu- 
allpa.  That  act  of  injustice  having  been  perpe- 
trated, Pizarro  gave  the  royal  borla  [a  peculiar 
head-dress  worn  by  the  reigning  Incas,  described 
as  a  tassel  of  flue  crimson  wool]  to  a  brother  of 
the  late  Inca  [who  died  two  months  later,  of 
shame  and  rage  at  his  helpless  ^>osition],  and  set 
out  from  Cassamarca  on  his  way  to  Cusco.  It 
was  now  time  to  extend  his  conquests  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  chief  city  in  Peru." 
After  a  slight  resistance,  the  Spaniards  entered 
"  the  great  and  holy  city  of  Cusco,"  the  capital 
of  the  Incas,  on  the  loth  of  November,  1533. 
According  to  the  Spanish  descriptions  it  was  a 
remarkable  city,  constructed  with  great  regular- 
ity, having  paved  streets,  with  a  stone  conduit 
or  water  running  through  the  middle  of  each, 
with  grand  squares  and  many  splendid  palaces 
and  temples.  "In  Cusco  and  its  environs,  in- 
cluding the  whole  valley  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  it  is  said  that  there 
were  ' a  hundred  thousand'  houses.  Among  these 
were  shops,  and  storehouses,  and  places  for  the 
reception  of  tribute.  .  .  .  The  great  Temple  of 
the  Sun  had,  before  the  Spaniards  rifled  Cusco, 


b(.>en  a  building  of  singular  gorgcousncss.  The 
interior  was  plated  with  gold;  ami  on  each  siile 
of  the  central  image  of  the  Sun  were  ranged  tlie 
embalmed  txMiies  of  tiie  Incas,  sitting  upon  their 
golden  thrones  raised  upon  pedestals  of  gold. 
All  round  the  outside  of  the  building,  at  the  top 
of  the  walls,  ran  a  coronal  of  gold  about  three 
feet  in  deptli."  For  three  years  the  Spaniards 
held  undisturbed  possession  of  Cusco,  reducing  it 
to  the  forms  of  a  Spanish  municipality,  convert- 
ing the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  into  a  Domini- 
can monastery  and  turning  many  palaces  into 
cathedrals  and  churches.  In  the  meantime,  Fer- 
nando Pizarro,  one  of  the  four  brothers  of  the 
conqueror,  returned  from  his  mission  to  Spain, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  'vith  full  accounts  of 
tiie  conquest  and  with  the  king's  flfth  of  its 
spoils.  He  brought  back  tlie  title  of  Marquis 
for  FrancLsco,  and  a  governor's  comndssion,  the 
province  placed  under  him  to  be  called  New  Cas- 
tile. For  Pizarro's  associate  and  partner,  Alma- 
gro, there  was  also  a  governorship,  but  it  was  one 
which  remained  to  lie  contiuered.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  take  pos.session  and  govern  a  prov- 
ince, which  shoulil  be  called  New  Toledo,  begin- 
ning at  the  southern  boundary  of  Pizarro's 
government  and  extending  soutliward  200 
leagues.  This  was  the  beginning  of  quarrels, 
which  Pizarro's  brothers  were  accused  of  embit- 
tering by  their  insolence.  Almagro  claimed 
Cusco,  as  lying  within  tho  limits  of  his  province. 
Pizarro  was  engaged  in  founding  a  new  capital 
city  near  the  coast,  which  he  began  to  build  in 
1535,  calling  it  Los  Rej-es,  but  which  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Lima;  ho  would  not,  how- 
ever, give  up  Cusco.  The  dispute  was  adjusted 
in  the  end,  and  Almagro  set  out  for  the  conquest 
of  his  province  (Chile),  much  of  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Inca,  and 
for  the  subduing  of  whicli  he  commanded  the 
aid  of  a  largo  army  of  Peruvians,  under  two 
chiefs  of  the  royal  family.  A  few  months  after 
this,  in  the  spring  of  1530,  the  nominally  reign- 
ing Inca,  Manco,  escaped  from  his  Spanish  mas- 
ters at  Cusco,  into  the  mountains,  and  organized 
a  furious  and  formidable  rising,  which  brought 
the  Spaniards,  both  at  Cusco  and  Los  Reyes,  into 
great  peril,  for  many  months.  Before  the  revolt 
had  been  overcome,  Almagro  returned,  unsuc- 
cessful and  disappointed,  from  his  expedition 
into  Chile,  and  freshly  determined  to  assert  and 
enforce  his  claim  to  Cusco.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavored,  at  first,  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Inca  Manco;  but  his  overtures  were  rejected. 
He  then  attacked  the  Inca  and  defeated  him; 
marched  rapidly  on  Cusco,  arriving  before  the 
city  April  18,  1537;  surprised  the  garrison  while 
negotiations  were  going  on  and  gained  full  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Fernando  and  Gonznlo,  two 
brothers  of  the  Marquis  Pizarro,  were  placed  in 
prison.  The  latter  sent  a  force  of  500  men, 
under  his  lieutenant,  Alvarado,  against  the  in- 
truder; but  Alvarado  was  encountered  on  the 
way  and  badly  beaten.  In  November  there  was 
a  meeting  brought  about,  between  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  in  the  hope  of  some  compromise,  but 
they  parted  from  it  in  sharper  enmity  than  be- 
fore. Meantime,  the  younger  Pizarro  had  escaped 
from  his  captivity  at  Cusco,  and  Fernando  had 
been  released.  In  the  spring  of  1538  Fernando 
led  an  army  against  the  Almagristas,  defeated 
them  (April  6,  1538)  in  a  desperate  battle  near 
Cusco  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph.   Almagro 
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wnH  tnkrn  priRonrr,  siibjcrtod  to  n  formal  trinl, 
roiiilcmiiid  hikI  ••xcciilcd.  Tlir  Piziirri)H  wrri) 
now  «()iii|(l(tily  inaHtcrH  of  tlm  coiiiitry  iiml 
iimiiituiiii<l  tin  iV  (loiniimlion  for  ii  ffw  yt'iiTH.  ex 
tciiilliiK  till'  Spiiiiiuli  ('(iiKiui'stH  Into  Cliih'  unihT 
I'cdroilc  Viililivift,  nnd  rxploriiij?  iind  occnpyinK 
other  n-Kioim.  lint  in  ir>tl,  old  ImtrcdH  ittid 
frcsli  dImontcnfH  cuiiif  to  ii  liriid  in  n  |)lot  wliicli 
iiorc  fruit  in  the  iiHHiinHiimtioii  of  the  fjovirnor, 
the  Miin|iiiH  IM/iirro,  now  past  70  ycurH  of  ii/rc. 
A  yoiiiijf  Imlf  caHt*!  Hon  of  old  Alniagro  waH  in 
Htjillcd  in  tlic  povcrnorsiiip  liy  tiu!  conHpiratorH, 
and  wlicn,  tlu-  nt-xt  year,  n  xu'w  royallv  coninilH- 
Hioncd  governor.  Viua  de  Castro,  arrircd  fn.ni 
Hitain,  voiuiK  Alnia^'ro  waHnird  rnoiiKJi  ton-Hist 
liini.  Ills  rclu'liioii  waH  ovcrconu"  Hpccdily  and 
lio  HiilTi-rt'd  dentil.  Vaca  de  Castro  waH  Hii|)t'r- 
■eded  in  1544  li.'  a  viceroy,  UlaHeo  Nufii-z  V^'la, 
sent  out  liy  tlio  emperor,  Charles  V.,  to  enforce 
the  "  New  Ijiwh,"  lately  framed  in  Hpaln,  under 
tlie  influence  of  LiiH  CasaH,  to  protect  the  natives, 
by  a  gradual  abolition  of  tl|^  "  repartimientos  " 
and  "  encomiendas. "  A  rebellion  occurred,  in 
which  Gonzalo  Pizarro  look  the  lead,  and  the 
HpaidHh  jjovernment  was  forced  to  annid  the 
"New  Laws."  Pizarro,  however,  still  refused 
to  submit,  and  was  only  overcome  after  ii  civil 
war  of  two  years,  which  ended  in  his  defeat  and 
death.  This  closed  the  turbulent  career  of  tlie 
Pizarro  brothers  in  P'ni;  but  the  country  did 
not  settle  into  neacc  until  after  some  years.— 
Hir  A.  Helps,  Tne  fi]Mni»k  Conquest  in  Jim.,  bk. 
17-18  (r.  4). 

Ai.Ho  in:  \V.  II.  Prescott,  //iX.  of  the  Conquest 
of  I'cru. 

A.  D.  XS39-1541.— Gonzalo  Pizarro's  expe- 
dition to  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orellana's  voyage  down  the  great  river.  See 
Am.\z<).nh  Hivku. 

A.  D.  i^^o-i8i6.— Under  the  Spaniah  Vice- 
roys.— "  Vv  hen  the  President  la  (Jasca  had  con 
(juered  Oonsalo  Pizarro  and  returned  to  Hpain, 
a  peaceful  viceroy  arrived  in  Peru,  sprung  from 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  tlie  peninsula. 
This  was  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  .  .  .  Don 
Antoniodied  in  \Tm\,  after  a  very  brief  enjoyment 
of  his  power;  but  from  this  date,  during  the 
whole  ])eriod  of  the  rule  of  kings  of  the  Aus- 
trian House,  the  Peruvian  Viceroyalty  was  al- 
ways tilled  by  members  of  tlic  greatest  fandlies 
of  Spain.  ...  At  an  immense  distance  from  the 
mother  country,  and  ruling  at  one  time  nearly 
the  whole  of  South  America,  including  the  pres- 
ent republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Kcua- 
dor,  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  La  Plata,  the  court 
of  the  Viceroys  was  surrounded  hy  regal  pomp 
and  magnificence.  .  .  .  The  archbishop  of  Lima 
ranked  next  to  the  viceroy,  and  filled  his  post 
during  his  absence  from  the  capital.  ...  It  was 
not  long  after  the  conquer  >efore  the  inquisition, 
that  fearful  engine  of  .  despotic  power  of 
Spain,  was  established  in  Peru.  .  .  .  Tlie  In- 
dians were  exempted  from  its  jurisdiction  in 
theory,  but  whether,  in  practice,  this  unfortu- 
nate and  persecuted  peo])ie  always  escaped  may 
be  considered  as  doubtful.  It  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, that  this  fearful  tribunal  was  abol- 
ished." Under  the  senseless  government  of 
Philip  II.  the  seeds  of  decay  and  ruin  were 
planted  in  every  part  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
"Though  receiving  from  the  silver  mines  of 


Peru  and   Mexico  the   largest  revenue  of  any 

Hovereign  in  Eiiroj.  IiIh  colTerH  wen^  always 
empty,  and  of  i|i;».'>,(KM),(KM»  received  from  Am- 
erica in  l.'iU.'),  not  one  rial  remained  in  Spain  in 
1.11)0.  .  .  .  Then  followed  the  reigiiH  of  liiHWorth- 
IcHs  descendaiiiH  and  their  protligiitr  iniidHters; 
and  fant  and  heedlcHslv  did  they  drive  this  un- 
fortunate country  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  and 
1)overty.  <>n  the  establishnient  of  the  liouriton 
lingHof  Spain  in  1714,  a  more  enlightened  policy 
began  to  sliow  it.self  in  the  various  iiieasures  of 
government;  and  tin;  trade  to  the colonien,  which 
had  hitherto  been  confined  by  the  strictcHt  mo- 
nopoly, wan  slightly  opened.  At  tlilH  time,  the 
<'oininerc(!  of  Peru  and  Mexico  was  carried  on  by 
what  was  <'alled  the  'Itota,' coiislHting  of  three 
ini'iiofwar  and  about  llftei-n  nufrchant-vesHelH, 
of  from  4(M)  to  1,()(K)  tons.  Every  kind  of  manu- 
factured article!  of  merchandlHe  was  embarked 
on  board  this  licet,  so  that  all  the  trading  ports 
of  Europe  were  interestcnl  in  its  cargo,  anu  Spain 
itself  sent  out  little  more  than  wines  and  brandy. 
The  fiota  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  was  not  allowiul 
to  break  bulk  on  any  account  during  the  voyage. 
Arriving  at  Vem  (Jruz,  it  took  in,  tor  the  return 
voyage,  cargoes  of  silver,  cocoa,  indigo,  cochi- 
neal, tobacco,  and  sugar;  and  sailed  to  the  ren- 
dezvous at  llavannah,  where  it  awaited  the 
galleons  from  Porto  Hello,  with  all  the  riches  of 
Peru.  The  galleons  were  vessels  of  about  BOO 
tons;  and  an  immense  fair,  which  collected  mer- 
chants from  all  jiarts  of  South  America,  was 
commenced  at  Porto  Bello  on  their  arrival." 
About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  "a 
marked  change  ai)pears  to  have  come  over  the 
i'olonial  policy  of  Spain;  and  the  enlightened 
government  of  the  good  Count  Florida  Hlanca, 
who  was  prime  minister  for  20  years,  introduced 
a  few  attempts  at  administrative  reform,  not  be- 
fore they  were  needed,  into  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  enormous  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  long 
found  to  be  too  large  for  a  single  command, 
was  divided ;  and  viceroys  were  appointed  in  La 
Plata  and  New  Granaifa,  while  another  royal 
audience  was  established  at  Quito.  The  haughty 
grandees  of  Spain  also  ceased  to  come  out  to 
Peru;  and  in  their  places  practical  men,  who 
had  done  good  service  as  captains-general  of 
Chile,  were  appointed  viceroys,  such  as  Don 
Manuel  Amat,  in  1701,  and  Don  Agustin  Jaure- 
(jui,  in  1780.  At  last,  Don  Ambrosio  O'lliggins, 
whose  father  was  a  i)oor  Irish  adventurer,  who 
kept  a  little  retail  slio])  in  the  S([uarc  at  Lima, 
became  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  was  created  Mar- 
quis of  Osorno.  .  .  .  His  son,  the  famous  Gen- 
eral O'lliggins.  was  one  of  the  liberators  of 
Chile.  O'lliggins  was  followed  in  the  vice- 
royalty  by  the  Marquis  of  Aviles,  and  in  1806, 
D(m  .lose  Abascal,  an  excellent  ruler,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  .  .  .  But  the  rule  of 
Spain  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  successor  of 
Abascal,  General  Pezuela,  was  the  last  viceroy 
who  peacefully  succeeded.  .  .  .  Many  things 
had  tended  to  jjivpare  the  minds  of  the  Creole 
jtopulalion  for  revolt.  The  partial  opening  of 
foreign  trade  by  Florida  Blanca ;  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  enslaved  condition,  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  their  increasing  intercourse  with 
independent  states;  and,  finally,  the  invasion  of 
the  mother  country  by  Napoleon's  armies, 
brought  popular  excitement  in  South  Americ«v 
to  such  a  height  that  it  rojuired  but  a  spark  to 
ignite  the  inllammablu  maleriuls." — C.  li.  Mark- 
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Imm,  (^uzfo,  and  Lima,  fh.  0. — Tho  nativna  of 
HpiiniNli  (lt>M('(>iit  liikil  ri-i'civcd  IktoIi;  (>XHnii)]cH  of 
revolt  from  tin'  Incii  I'fniviiiiiH.  "  In  Novem- 
ber, I  THO,  11  «lilcf  iiumcil  TupiKt  Amiini  rom-  in 
n*lK-llloii.  His  orlKliiiil  olijcct  WItH  to  olltllill 
frunriiiitci'H  for  tlitt  iliKt  o)mi-rvaii('<>  of  tin*  Iiiwh 
niid  llicir  JiiMt  litlmiiiiHtnition.  lint  wlicii  his 
m<Mlcriit{i  (IciimiulH  were  oiilv  iiiiHWcnMl  hy  cruel 
tauntH  mill  lirulul  ineiiuceH,  lit;  huw  tliiit  indepeii 
(U'tico  or  ileiitli  were  tho  only  ulteriiativi'H.  He 
WUH  a  ileHcendiint  of  tlie  amlent  HovereignH,  and 
he  WiiH  pnxlulmed  Vn(;H  of  Peril.  A  viwt,  army 
Joined  him,  iis  if  hy  nniKie,  and  the  HpanlHh  do- 
minion waH  Hhaken  to  itH  foiindationH.  The  In- 
Hurrection  all  liiit  Hueceeded,  and  a  douhtful  war 
was  maintained  for  two  yearH  and  a  half.  It 
laKtcd  until  July,  178U,  and  tho  cruelties  which 
followi"!  its  HuppresHion  were  due  to  tlie  cowardly 
terror  of  panic-Htrickeu  tyrants.  Tupac  Amaru 
did  not  suffer  In  vain.  .  .  .  From  the  <Tuel 
death  of  the  Ynca  date  the  feelings  wldch  re- 
sulted In  tlic  Independence  of  I'eru.  In  IH14, 
another  native  chief,  named  I'umacagua,  raised 
the  cry  of  lnd<^p(^nden<'e  at  ('uzco,  and  tin;  sons 
of  those  who  fell  with  Tupac  Amaru  floc^ked  in 
thousands  to  his  siandard.  Tin;  patriot  army 
entered  Arc(iuipa  in  triumph,  and  was  joined  hy 
many  Hpanish  Americans,  including  the  enthusi- 
astic young  j)oet,  Melgar.  Untniined  valor  suc- 
cumbed to  dLscipline,  and  in  March,  IHin,  the 
insurrection  was  stamped  out,  but  with  less 
cruelty  than  disgraced  tho  Hpanish  name  in 
1783.'— The  same.  Peru,  p.  ino. 

A.  D.  1579.— The  piracies  of  Drake.  Hee 
Amkuica:  A.  1).  ISTS-LWO. 

A.  D.  1776.— Separation  of  the  vtceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  AiioKNTtNK  UicrTini.ic: 
A.  1).  ir>HO- 1777. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.— The  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence.— Help  from  Chile  and  Colombia. — 
San  Martin  and  Bolivar,  the  Liberators. — The 
decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho. — "Tho  great 
struggle  for  independence  in  the;  Spanish  i)rov- 
Inces  of  Houth  America  had  l)een  elsewhen!,  for 
the  most  part,  crowned  with  success  before  Peru 
became  tho  theatre  for  important  action.  Hero 
the  Spaniards  maintained  pos.scssion  of  their  last 
stronghold  upon  the  continent,  and,  but  for 
asHistanco  from  tlie  neighbouring  independent 
provinces,  there  would  hardly  have  appeared  a 
prospect  of  overthrowing  the  viccroyal  govern- 
ment. ...  In  the  month  of  August,  1820,  inde- 
pendence having  ])een  established  in  Chili  [see 
Ciiii,E:  A.  I).  1810-1818],  an  army  of  between 
4,000  and  5,000  men  was  asscmble<l  at  Valparai.so 
for  the  purpo.se  of  breaking  up  the  royalist 
strongholds  of  Peru,  and  of  freeing  tliat  province 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  conunand  was 
Ijcld  by  General  .lose  tie  San  Martin,  tho  emanci- 
pator of  Chili,  to  wlio.se  exertions  the  expedition 
was  mainly  attributable.  Such  vessels  of  war  as 
could  be  procured  were  llttod  out  and  placed 
under  command  of  Lord  Cochrane.  In  tho 
month  following,  the  whole  force  was  landed 
and  (luartered  at  Pisco,  on  the  Peruvian  coast, 
without  opposition  from  the  royalist  forces, 
whicli  retreated  to  Lima,  about  100  miles  north- 
ward. An  attempt  at  negotiation  having  failed, 
the  army  of  invasion  was  again  in  motion  in  the 
month  of  October.  The  naval  force  anchored  off 
Callao,  where,  on  the  night  of  November  .Ith, 
Lord  Cochrane  [afterwards  Lord  DundonaldJ, 
conunauding  in  person,  succeeded  in  cutting  out 


and  captuiHng  the  Spanish  frigate  Esmereldn, 
which  lay  under  the  protection  of  tlie  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  in  company  with  a  number  ot  smaller 
armed  vessels.  I'liis  exiiloit  is  consid(>red  as  one 
of  the  must  brilliant  achievementM  of  the  kind  on 
record.  The  main  boiiy  of  the  Chilian  triKips 
was  transporte<l  to  lluara,  about  75  miles  north 
of  the  cai)ltal.  ...  As  San  Martin,  after  some 
months'  delay  at  Huara,  advanced  upon  Lima, 
tli(^  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  Spanish  aiUhorities  found  it  neces.'irv  to 
evacuate  the  place.  .  .  .  The  general  |  San  Mar- 
tin] entered  the  city  on  the  12tli  of  liily,  1821. 
unaccompanied  by  his  army,  and  experienced 
little  ditllculty  in  satiHfying  the  territlod  inliabi- 
taiitM  as  to  his  good  faith  and  th(>  honesty  of  his 
Intentions.  All  went  on  prosperously  for  tho 
cause,  and  on  the  28th  the  independence  of  Peru 
was  formally  proclaimed,  lunid  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition of  (;nthusiasm  on  tlu;  part  of  the  poj)u- 
lace.  On  the  iid  of  the  eiiHuing  month  San  Mar- 
tin assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  Peru.  No 
important  military  movements  took  nlace  during 
a  considerable  subsecpient  period.  I'lu-  fortress 
at  Callao  nMnained  in  possession  of  the  royalists" 
until  the  21st  of  Septtiinber,  when  it  capitulated. 
"Tho  independent  army  remained  at  Lima,  for 
the  most  part  unemployed,  during  a  number  of 
months  subsccjuent  to  these  events,  and  their 
presence  began  to  be  felt  as  a  burden  by  the  in- 
habitants. In  April,  1822,  a  severe  reverse;  was 
felt  in  the  surprise  and  capture,  by  Canterac^  [tho 
viceroy!,  of  a  very  considerable  bodv  of  tho 
revolutionarv  forces,  at  lea.  .  .  .  An  interview 
took  place  in  the  month  of  .July,  of  this  year 
|1H21|,  between  the  Protector  and  tin;  great 
cliam|)ion  of  freedom  in  South  America,  liolivar, 
then  in  tlie  full  pride  of  success  in  the  northern 
provinces.  Tho  result  •f  the  meeting  was  tho 
augmentation  of  the  force  at  Ijima  by  2,000 
Columbian  troops.  During  San  Martin's  absence 
tho  tyranny  of  his  minister.  Monteagudo.  who 
made  the  deputy  protector,  the  Marquis  of  Trux- 
illo.  a  mere  tool  for  the  execution  of  his  private 
projects,  excited  an  outbreak,  which  was  only 
(luelled  by  the  arrest  and  removal  of  the  offeiuf- 
ing  party.  In  the  succeeding  month  the  first 
indepenclent  congress  was  assembhid  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  San  Martin,  having  resigned  his  author- 
ity, soon  after  took  his  departure  for  Chili. 
Congress  appointed  a  junta  of  three  jiersons  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  executive.  Under 
this  administration  the  affairs  of  the  new  rci)ub- 
lic  fell  into  great  disorder."  In  .June,  1H2;J,  tho 
Spanish  viceroy  regained  possession  of  Lima,  but 
withdnfw  his  troops  from  it  again  a  month  later. 
Nevertheless,  "  all  hopes  of  success  in  tlie  enter- 
prise of  tlic  r(!volution  now  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  arrival  of  foreign  assistance,  and  this  was 
fortunately  at  hand.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  libera- 
tor of  Venezuela,  and  tho  most  distinguished  of 
the  champions  of  freedom  in  South  America,  had 
so  far  reduced  the  affairs  of  the  recently  consti- 
tuted northern  states  [see  Coi.o.mhian  Statks: 
A.  D.  1810-1811);  and  1819-1830J  to  order  and 
secu.ity,  that  he  was  enabled  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  distressed  condition  of  tlu;  Peruvian 
patriots.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  entered  Lima  on  the  1st  of  Septemlier, 
1823.  .  .  .  He  was  received  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  was  at  once  invested  with  supremo  power, 
botli  civil  and  military.  ...  In  February,  1824, 
an  insurrection  of  tlie  garrison  at  Callao  resulteil 
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in  the  recapture  of  this  important  stronghold  by 
tlie  Spaniards,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  capital 
shared  the  same  fate.  Tlie  revolutionary  con- 
gress brolte  up,  after  declaring  its  own  dissolu- 
tion and  tlie  continuation  of  Holivar's  authority 
ns  supreme  dictator.  This  gloomy  state  of  affairs 
only  served  to  call  forth  the  full  energies  of  the 
great  general.  He  had  under  his  command  about 
10,000  troops,  the  mujority  of  whom  were  Co- 
lumbians, stationed  near  Pataviica,  The  avail- 
able forces  of  the  roy:).lists  were  at  this  period 
numerically  far  superior  totliose  of  the  patriots." 
An  action  "whicli  did  not  become  general  took 
place  on  the  plains  of  Juniii,  but  no  decisive  en- 
gagement occurred  until  the  9tli  of  December, 

1824,  "when  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  its  details  and  im- 
])ortnnt  in  its  results  ever  fought  in  South 
America,  gave  a  deathblow  to  Spanish  power  in 
Peru.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  royal- 
ists, under  command  of  the  viceroy.  Their 
numbers  very  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the 
patricis,  being  set  down  at  over  9,000,  while 
those  of  tlie  latter  fell  short  of  6,000.  .  .  .  After 
a  single  hour's  hard  fighting,  the  assailants  were 
routed  and  driven  back  to  the  heights  of  Con- 
dorcanqui,  where,  previous  '  •  the  battle,  they 
had  taken  a  position.  Their  loss  was  1,400  in 
killed  and  700  M'ouuded.  The  patriots  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  a  little  less  than  1,000." 
Before  the  day  closed,  Canterac,  the  viceroy, 
entered  the  patriot  camp  and  arranged  the  terms 
of  a  capitulation  with  General  Sucre — who  bad 
commanded  in  the  battle  and  won  its  honors, 
Bolivar  not  being  present.  "  His  whole  remain- 
ing army  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  all  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Peru  were  also  bound  to  surrender. "  A  strong 
body  of  Spanish  troops  held  out,  however,  in 
Upper   Peru  (afterwards  Bolivia)  until  April, 

1825,  and  the  royalists  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Callao  endured  with  desperate  obstinacy  a  siege 
which  was  protracted  until  January,  1826,  when 
most  of  tliem  had  perished  of  hunger  and  disease. 
"Bolivar  was  still  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a 
dictator  in  Peru.  .  .  .  He  was  anxious  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  by  the  Peruvians  of  the  civil 
code  known  as  the  Bolivian  constitution,  but  it 
proved  generally  unsatisfactory.  While  he  re- 
mained in  the  country,  it  is  said,  'the  peojile 
overwhelmed  him  with  professions  of  gratitude, 
and  addressed  him  in  language  unsuitable  to  any 
being  below  the  Deity.'  A  reaction  took  place 
notwithstanding,  and  numbers  were  found  ready 
to  accuse  this  truly  great  man  of  selfish  personal 
ambition."  —  II.  Brownell,  North  and  ISouth 
Aiittriai :  Peru,  ch.  13-13. 

Ai.30  IN:  liarl  of  Dundonald,  Aiitobiog.  of  a 
Seaman,  Scqi'n,  ch.  3. — J.  Miller,  Memoirs  of  Gen- 
eral Miller,  ch.  12-27  (r.  1-2).  — T.  Sutcliffe,  .Si>- 
teen  Y.arK  in  Chile  and  Peru,  ch.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1825-1826.— The  founding  of  the  Re- 
public of  Bolivia  in  upper  Peru. — The  Bolivian 
Constitution.— "  Bolivar  reas.semhljd  the  ''.'pu- 
ties  of  the  Congress  of  Lower  Peru,  February 
10,  1825,  and  in  his  message  to  that  body  re- 
signed the  dictatorship,  adding,  'I  felicitate 
Peru  on  iier  being  delivered  from  whatever  is 
most  dreadful  on  earth ;  from  war  by  the  victory 
of  Ayacucho,  and  from  despotism  by  my  resig- 
nation. Proscribe  for  ever,  I  entreat  you,  this 
tremendous  authority,  wliieh  was  the  sepulchre 
of  Rome. "    On  the  same  occasion  he  also  said ; 


'  My  continuance  in  this  republic  is  an  absurd 
ami  monstrous  pl'^nomenon ;  it  is  the  approliriuni 
of  Peru; '  witli  otlier  expressions  equally  strong; 
while  at  the  same  time,  at  the  pressing  solicita- 
tion of  the  Congress,  he  consented  notwithstand- 
ing his  many  declarations  of  reluctance,  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  tlie  republic.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  blind  submissiveness  of  this  Congress  to 
Bolivar.  After  investing  him  with  dictatorial 
authority  for  another  year,  they  voted  him  a 
grant  of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  he  twice  re- 
fused, with  a  disinterestedness  that  does  him  the 
greatest  honor.  .  .  .  Liberality  of  feeling,  and 
entire  freedom  from  rapacity  of  spirit,  must 
be  admitted  as  prominent  traits  in  his  char- 
acter. After  continuing  in  session  about  a 
month,  the  Congress  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
as  they  had  granted  absolute  aud  unconditional 
power  to  Bolivar,  in  regard  to  all  subjects, 
whether  legislative  or  executive,  it  was  unneces- 
sary, and  incompatible  with  his  authority,  that 
they  should  continue  to  exercise  their  functions; 
and  they  accordingly  separated.  Bolivar,  being 
left  without  check  or  control  in  the  government, 
after  issuing  a  decree  for  installing  a  new  Con- 
gress at  Lima  the  ensuing  year,  departed  from 
Lima  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru.  .  .  . 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  flattering  re- 
ception, with  which  he  was  greeted  on  this  tour, 
largely  contributed  to  foster  those  views  of  am- 
bition respecting  Peru,  which  he  betrayed  in  the 
sequel.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  the  extrava- 
gant gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  gave 
him  occasion  to  assume  tlie  task  of  a  legislator, 
and  thus  to  bring  his  political  principles  more 
directly  before  the  world.  When  the  victory  of 
Ayacucho  left  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  free 
to  act,  the  great  question  presented  to  their  con- 
sideration was,  whether  Upper  Peru  should  be 
united  to  Lower  Peru,  or  reannexed  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  constitute  an  independent  state.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Liberatcr  and  of  Sucre  [Boli- 
var's chief  of  staff],  a  genera'  assembly  was  con- 
vened at  Chuquisaco  in  August,  1825,  which 
declared  the  will  of  the  people  to  be,  that  Upper 
Peru  should  become  a  separate  republic,  and  de- 
creed tliat  it  should  be  called  Bolivia  in  honor  of 
the  Liberator.  Here  their  functions  should  prop- 
erly have  ceased,  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  met.  Regardless,  however, 
of  the  limited  extent  of  their  powers,  tliey  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  general 
Congress.  They  conferred  the  supreme  executive 
po'vers  on  Bolivar,  so  long  as  he  should  reside 
wi  iiin  the  territory  of  tlie  republic.  Sucre  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  army,  with  tlie  title 
of  Gnuid  jMarshal  of  Ayacucho,  and  his  name 
was  bestowed  upon  the  civpital.  Medals,  statues, 
and  pictures  were  bountifully  and  profusely 
decreed,  in  honor  of  both  Sucre  and  Bolivar. 
To  the  latter  was  voted  a  mllliun  of  dollars,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  pree.iiineut  services  to 
the  country.  With  the  same  characteristic  mag- 
nanimity, which  he  displayed  on  a  like  occasion 
in  Lower  Peru,  he  refused  to  accept  the  grant 
for  i,"-^  own  benefit,  but  desired  that  it  might  be 
appri.,jriated  to  purchar."i'j  the  eniancination  of 
about  a  thousand  nt  .  '  held  Ju  s.  itude  iu 
Bolivia.  Finally,  t'  jlicite'  Bolivar  to  pre- 
pare for  tlie  new  repuoiic  a  fundamental  code, 
that  should  perpetuate  his  political  principles  in 
the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  the  state. 
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Captivated  by  th  idea  oi  creating  a  nation, 
from  its  very  foundation,  Bolivar  consented  to 
undertalie  tlie  task,  if,  indeed,  whicli  has  been 
confidently  asserted  to  be  the  case,  he  did  not 
himself  procure  the  request  to  be  made.  The 
Liberator  left  Chuquisaca  in  January,  1826,  and 
returned  to  Lima,  to  assist  at  the  installation  of 
tlie  Congress  summoned  to  meet  tliere  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  transmitted  the  form  of  a  constitution 
for  Bolivia  from  Lima,  accompanied  with  an  ad- 
dress, bearing  date  May  25, 1826.  Of  this  extraor- 
dinary instrument,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  decide 
in  what  terms  to  speak.  Bolivar  has  again  and 
again  declared,  that  it  contains  his  confession  of 
political  faith.  He  gave  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  its  preparation ;  he  proclaimed  it  as  the 
well-weighed  result  of  his  anxious  meditation? 
.  .  .  This  constitution  proposes  a  con.solidatL  . 
or  central,  not  a  federal,  form  of  government; 
and  thus  far  it  is  unobjectionable.  Every  ten 
citizens  are  to  name  an  elector,  whose  tenure  of 
office  is  four  years.  The  Legislative  power  is  to 
be  vested  in  three  branches,  called  tribunes,  sen- 
ators, and  censors.  Tribunes  are  to  be  elected 
for  four  years,  senators  for  eight,  and  censors  for 
life.  So  complicated  is  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed for  the  enactment  of  laws  by  means  of  this 
novel  legislature,  and  so  arbitrary  ".nd  unnatural 
the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  several 
branches,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  any 
people,  having  just  notions  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, to  conduct  public  business  in  the  pro- 
jected mode ;  and  much  more  impracticable  for 
men,  like  the  South  Americans,  noi  at  all  familiar 
with  the  business  of  orderly  legislation.  But 
the  most  odious  featui !  in  the  constitution  relates 
to  the  nature  and  appointment  of  the  executive 
authority.  It  is  place^!  in  the  hands  of  a  presi- 
dent, elected  in  the  tirst  instance  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  holding  his  office  for  life,  without 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  administration, 
and  having  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
The  whole  patronage  of  the  state,  every  appoint 
ment  of  any  importance,  from  the  vice  president 
and  secretaries  of  state  down  to  the  ofl[icers  of  the 
revenue,  belongs  to  him;  in  him  is  placed  1  e 
absolute  control  of  all  the  military  force  of  tj  e 
nation,  it  being  at  the  same  time  specially  pro- 
vided, that  a  pcriranent  armed  force  shall  be 
constantly  mainttti'  d.  For  the  mighty  power, 
the  irresistible  intn.  ice,  which  this  i)lan  imparts 
to  the  executive,  the  only  corresponding  security, 
assured  to  the  people,  is  the  inviolability  of  per- 
sons and  property.  The  constituent  Congress  oT 
Bolivia  assembleil  at  Chuquisaca,  May  25,  1826, 
and  passively  adopted  the  proposed  constitution 
to  the  letter,  as  if  it  had  been  a  charter  granted 
by  a  sovereign  prince  to  his  s  ibjects,  instead  of 
a  plan  of  government  submitted  to  a  deliberative 
assembly  for  their  consideration.  It  took  effect 
acco:  Mngly,  as  the  constitution  of  Bolivia,  and 
was  sworn  to  by  the  people ;  and  General  Sucre 
was  elected  president  for  life  under  it,  ilthough 
one  of  its  provisions  expressly  requin  f'.,  that  the 
president  should  be  a  native  of  P  divia. " — V. 
Cushing,  Botimr  and  the  Bolivian  Constitution 
{N.  A.  liev.,  Jan.  1H30). 

A.  D.  1826-1876. — Retirement  of  Bolivar. — 
Attempted  confederation  with  Bolivia  and 
war  with  Chile. — The  succession  of  military 
presidents. — Abolition  of  Slavery. — War  with 
Spain. —  "As  Bolivar  .  .  .  wnis  again  prevailed 
upon   [1826]   by  tha  Peruvians  to  accept   ihe 


dictate  '111,  cl  e  northern  republic,  and  was 
at  the  'i;e  v  •  '  esident  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  ue  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
man  on  the  continent  of  America.  For  a  time  it 
was  supposed  that  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
southern  continent  was  falling  into  Colombian 
hands.  .  .  .  But  the  power  of  Bolivar,  even  in 
his  own  country,  rested  on  a  tottering  liasis. 
I^Iueh  more  was  this  the  case  in  the  greater  Vice- 
royalty.  The  Peruvian  generals,  wlio  ruled  the 
opinion  of  the  countrj',  were  incurably  jealous 
of  him  and  his  army,  and  got  rid  of  the  latter  as 
soon  as  they  could  clear  oil  the  arrears  of  pay. 
They  looked  upon  the  Code  Bolivar  itself  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  and  were  not  sorry  when  the 
domestic  disturbances  of  Colombia  summoned 
the  Dictator  from  among  them  [September, 
1826].  The  Peruvians,  who  owed  a  heavy  debt, 
both  in  money  and  gratitude,  to  Colombia,  now 
altogether  repudiated  Bolivar,  liis  code,  and  his 
government;  and  the  Bolivians  followed  their 
example  by  expelling  Sucre  and  his  Colombian 
troops  (1828).  The  revolution  which  expelled 
the  Colombian  element  was  mainly  a  national 
and  military  one:  bi\t  it  was  no  doubt  assisted 
by  whatever  of  liberalism  existed  in  the  country. 
Bolivar  had  now  shown  himself  in  Colombia  to 
be  the  apostle  of  military  tyranny,  and  he  was 
not  likely  to  assume  another  character  in  Peru. 
The  ascendencj  ""  Colombia  in  the  Perus  was 
t'  of  short  dui  tion;  but  the  people  of  the 
two  Perus  only  exchanged  Colombian  dictator- 
ship for  that  of  the  generals  of  their  own  nation. " 
— E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  European  Colonics,  pp. 
290-291.— "A  Peruvian  Congress  met  in  1827, 
after  General  Bolivar  had  returned  to  Colombia, 
and  elected  Don  Jose  Lamar,  the  leader  of  the 
Peruvian  infantry  at  Ayacucho,  as  President  of 
the  Republic;  but  his  defeat  in  an  attempt  to 
wrest  Guayaquil  from  Colombia  led  to  his  full, 
and  Agustin  Gamarra,  an  Ynca  Indian  of  Cuzco, 
succeeded  him  in  1829.  Although  successful 
soldiers  secured  the  presidential  chair,  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
contained  men  of  rank,  and  others  of  integrity 
and  talent.  .  .  .  General  Gamarra  served  his 
regular  term  of  office,  and  af  r  a  discreditable 
display  of  sedition  he  was  succeeded  in  1834  by 
Don  Luis  Jose  ()rbcgo.so.  Then  followed  an  at- 
tempt to  unite  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  a  confedera- 
tion. The  plan  was  conceived  by  Dr  Vndres 
Santa  Cruz,  an  Ynca  Indian  of  hi^-i  .  "ent, 
who  hi  been  President  of  Bolivia  b.  ■  1829. 
Orbegf  concurred,  and  the  scheme,  which  had 
in  it  SI  .  elements  of  hopefulness  and  success, 
was  ca.  J  out,  but  n.)t  without  deplorable 
bloodshed.  The  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation 
was  divided  into  liiree  States  —  North  Peru, 
South  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  During  the  ascendancy 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Peru  enjoyed  u  period  of  ^yeace 
and  prosperity.  But  his  power  e.xcited  the  jcitl- 
ousy  of  Chile,  and  that  Republic  united  with 
Peruvian  malcontents,  headed  by  General  Ga- 
marra, to  destroy  it.  A  Chilian  army  lauded, 
and  Santa  Cruz  was  hopelessly  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Yungay,  which  was  fought  in  the 
Callejon  de  Huaylas,  on  tiie  b.'  iks  of  the  river 
Santa,  on  January  20th,  1h;]9.  A  Congres.s  as- 
sembled at  the  little  town  of  Iluancayo,  in  the 
Sierra,  which  acknowledged  Gamarra  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  proclaimed  a  new  C' in- 
stitution on  November  10th,  1839.  But  the  new 
state  of  things  was  of  short  duration.     Ou  the 
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pretext  of  danger  from  tlio  party  of  Santa  Cmz, 
war  was  (k-clarcd  upon  Bolivia,  which  resulted 
ill  the  defeat  of  the  Peruvians  at  the  battle  of 
Yngavi.'near  the  hanks  of  Lake  Titicaca,  on  No- 
vember 20th,  1841,  and  the  death  of  Gamarra. 
A  verj'  discreditable  period  of  anarchy  ensued, 
during  which  Gamarra 's  generals  fought  with 
each  other  for  supremacy,  which  was  ended  by 
the  success  of  another  Indian,  and  on  April  19th, 
1845,  General  Don  Ramon  Castilla  was  pro- 
claimed Constitutional  President  of  Peru.  .  .  . 
I'lieducated  and  ignorant,  his  administrative 
merits  were  small,  but  his  lirm  and  vigorous 
grasp  of  power  secured  for  Peru  long  periods  of 
peace.  ...  At  the  end  of  Castilla's  term  of 
ortlce  General  Echenlciue  s\icceeded  him ;  but  in 
18.14  Custilla  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
revolution,  and  again  found  Iiimself  in  power. 
A  new  Constitution  was  promulgated  in  1850 ;  the 
tribute  of  the  Indians  and  negro  slavery  were 
abolished,  and  a  grant  of  |1, 7 10, 000  was  voted 
as  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves.  The 
mass  of  tlic  people  cea.sed  to  be  taxed.  The 
revenue  was  entirely  derived  from  sales  of  guano, 
cu-stoms  duties,  licences,  and  stamps.  .  .  .  When 
Castilla  retired  from  olHce  in  1862,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  General  Saa  Roman,  an  old  Ynca  In- 
dian of  Puno,  whose  father  had  fouglit  under 
Pumacagua.  The  Republic  had  then  existed  for 
40  years,  during  which  time  it  had  been  torn  by 
civil  or  external  wars  for  nine  years  and  had  en- 
joyed 31  years  of  peace  and  onler.  Very  great 
advances  had  been  made  in  prosperity  during 
the  years  of  peace.  .  .  .  General  San  Roman 
died  in  1863,  his  Vice  President,  General  Pezet, 
was  replaced  [through  a  revolution]  by  Colonel 
Don  Slariano  Ignacio  Prado,  and  a  war  with 
Spain  practically  ended  with  the  repulse  of  the 
Spanish  lieet  from  Callao  on  May  2nd,  1866.  The 
war  wa?  unjust,  the  pretext  being  the  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  some  Spanish  immigrants  at  an 
estate  called  Talambo,  in  the  coast  valley  of 
Jeijuetepeque,  which  might  easily  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  arbitration.  But  the  success  at  Callao 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  excited 
strong  patriotic  feelings.  Colonel  Don  Jose 
Balta  was  elected  President  of  Peru  on  August 
2nd,  1868,  the  present  Constitution  having  been 
proclaimed  on  August  31st,  1867.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  Deputies  of  the  Provinces,  with 
a  property  qualification,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  members  nominated  by  electoral 
colleges  of  provinces  and  districts,  one  member 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  district  col- 
leges choose  deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges, 
who  elect  the  representatives  to  Congress.  There 
are  44  senators  and  110  representatives.  Execu- 
tive power  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President,  elecied  for  four  years,  with  a 
Cabinet  of  five  ^linlsters.  .  .  .  The  government 
of  Colonel  Balta  entered  upon  a  career  of  wild 
extravagance,  and  pushed  forward  the  execution 
of  railways  and  other  public  works  with  feverish 
haste,  bringing  ruin  upon  tlie  country.  ...  It 
is  sad  that  a  wretched  military  outbreak,  in 
which  the  President  war.  killed  on  Julj'  26th, 
187'J,  should  have  given  It  a  tragic  termmation. 
.  .  .  On  August  2nd,  1872,  Don  Manuel  Pardo 
became  Constitutional  President  of  Peru.  He 
was  the  tirst  civilian  that  had  l)ceu  elected.  .  .  . 
lie  came  to  the  helm  at  a  peri(xl  of  great  finan- 
cial dllHculty,  and  he  undertook  a  thankless  but 
patriotic  tusk.  . 


that  Peru  has  ever  known.  "When  his  term  of 
oftice  came  to  an  end,  he  was  peacefully  suc- 
ceeded, on  August  2nd,  1876,  by  General  Don 
Mariano  Ignacio  Prado." — C.  R.  Markhani,  Pern, 
ch.  8. 

A.  D.  i879-i884.— The  disastrous  war  with 
Chile.     See  Chile:  A.  D.  1833-1884. 

A.  D.  1886-189^.— Slow  recovery. —  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Chile,  Peru  iias  been  slowly 
recovering  from  its  destructive  effects.  General 
Caceres  became  President  in  1886,  and  was  suc- 
(teeded  in  1890  by  General  Remigio  Morales 
Bermudez,  whose  term  expires  in  1894. 


lie  was  the  best  President 


PERUGIA,  Early  history  of.    See  Perubia. 
Under  the  domination  of  the  Baglioni.     See 

Baolioni. 

♦ 

PERUS,  The  Two.— Upper  Peru  and  Lower 
Peru  of  the  older  Spanish  viceroyalty  are  repre- 
sented, at  the  present  time,  the  former  by  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  the  latter  by  the  Republic 
of  Peru. 

PERUSIA,  The  war  of. —  In  the  second  year 
of  the  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Antony  and  Lep- 
idus,  Antony  being  in  the  east,  his  wife  Fulvia 
and  his  brother  fomented  a  revolt  in  Italy  against 
Octavius,  which  forced  the  latter  for  a  time  to 
quit  Rome.  But  Ills  coolness,  with  the  energy 
and  ability  of  his  friend  Agrippa,  overcame  the 
conspiracy.  The  army  of  the  insurgents  was 
blockadea  in  Perusla  (modern  Perugia)  and  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  several  niontlis,  so  obstinate  that 
the  wliole  affair  came  to  be  called  the  war  of 
Perusla.  The  siege  was  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  horror;  for  the  slaves  of  the  city  were 
deliberately  starved  to  death,  being  denied  food 
and  also  denied  escape,  lest  the  besiegers  should 
learn  of  the  scarcity  within  the  walls. — C.  Merl- 
vale,  Ilist.  of  liome,  ch.  27. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  Introduction  of.  See 
Medicat,  Science:  17x11  Centuuy. 

PERUVIAN  QUIPU.    See  QuiPU. 

PES,  The.    See  Foot,  The  Roman. 

PESHWA  OF  THE  MAHRATTAS,  The. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1662-1748;  1798-1805;  and 
1816-1819. 

PESO  DE  ORO.     See  Sp..nisu  Coins. 

PESTALOZZI,  and  educational  reform. 
See  Education,  Modern  :  Refor.ms,  &c.  :  A.  D. 

1798-1827. 

♦ 

PESTH  :    A.  D.  1241.— Destruction  by  the 
Mongols.    See  Mongols:  A.  D.  1229-1294. 
A.  D.  1872. — Union  with  Buda.    Sec  Buda- 

Pesth. 

PESTILENCE.    See  Plaque. 

PETALISM.— A  vote  of  banishment  which 
the  ancient  Syracusans  brought  into  practice  for 
a  time,  in  imitatian  of  the  Ostracism  of  the 
Athenians, —  (see  Ostracism).  Tlie  name  of  the 
citizen  to  be  banished  was  written,  at  Syracuse, 
on  olive-leaves,  instead  of  on  shells,  as  at  Athens. 
Hence  the  name,  petalism. — Diodorus,  Historical 
Library,  hk.  11,  ch.  26. 

PETER,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantinople 

(Romania),  A.  D.  1217-1219 Peter  I.  (called 

The  Great),   Czar  of   Russia,  1689-1725 

Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  1094- 
1104 Peter  I.,  King  of  Hungaiy,  1088-1046. 


.Peter  II.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1727-1730. 


Peter  II.,  King  of  Aragon,  1196-1213 Peter 
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II.,  King  of  Sicily,  1337-1343 Peter  III., 

Czar  of  Russia,  1763 Peter  III.,  King  of 

Aragon,  1276-128.5;  King  of  Sicily,  1383-1285. 

. . .  .Peter  IV.,  King  of  Aragon,  1336-1387 

Peter  the  Hermit's  Crusade.     See  Cuusades: 

A.  D.  1094-1095;  aud  1096-1099 Peter.   See, 

also,  Pedro. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Earl  of,  and  the  siege 
of  Barcelona.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1705. 

PEVERLOO,  Massacre  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1816-1830. 

PETER'S  PENCE.— King  OfTa,  of  the  old 
English  kingdom  of  Mercia,  procured,  by  a 
liberal  tribute  to  Rome,  a  new  archbishopric  for 
Lichlield,  thus  dividing  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. ' '  This  payment  ...  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  Rom-feoh,  or  Peter's  pence,  i>  ta.x 
of  a  penny  on  every  hearth,  which  was  collected 
[in  England]  and  sent  to  Rome  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  r,  subject 
of  frequent  legislation.  But  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Lichfield  scarcely  survived  its  founder." — W. 
Stabbs.  Const.  Hint,  of  Enr/.,  ch.  8,  sect.  86  (c.  1). 

PETERSBURG,  Siege  and  evacuation  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (June  : 
ViKGiNiA),  (July:  Viiioini.\^),  (August:  Viu- 
GiNi-M:  1865  (.Makch — Apkil:  Viuginia). 

PETERSHAM,  Rout  of  Shays'  rebels  at. 
See  :\rAssACinsKrTs:  A.  D.  1786-1787. 

PETERVARDEIN,  Battle  of  (1716).  See 
Hungauy:  a.  D.  1699-1718. 

PETILIA,  Battle  at.  See  Spartacus,  Ris- 
ing OK. 

PETIT  SERJEANTY.  ^  See  Feudal  Ten- 
ures. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1635-1638;  and  1638. 

PETITS  MAITRES,  Les.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1650-1651. 

PETRA,  Arabia.— The  rock-city  of  the  Naba- 
theans.     See  Nabathe.ins. 

PETRA,  Illyricum:  Cxsar's  blockade  of 
Pompeius.     See  Rome-  B.  C.  48. 

PETRA,  Lazica.     See  Lazica. 

PETROBRUSIANS.  —  HENRICJANS.- 
"The  heretic  who,  for  above  twenty  years,  at- 
tempted a  restoration  of  a  simple  religion  in 
Southern  France,  the  well-known  Pierre  de 
Bruys,  a  native  of  Gap  or  Embrun,  .  .  .  warred 
against  images  and  all  other  visible  emblems  of 
worship ;  he  questioned  the  expediency  of  infant 
baptism,  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  opposed  prayers  for  the  dead ; 
but  he  professed  poverty  for  himself,  ami  would 
have  eiiuully  enfoieed  it  upon  all  the  ministers 
of  the  altar.  He  protested  against  the  payment 
of  tithes;  and  it  was,  most  probably,  owing  to 
this  last,  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences,  that  he 
Avas,  towards  1130,  burnt  with  slow  fire  by  a 
populace  maddened  by  the  priests,  at  St.  Gilles, 
on  the  Rhone.  .  ,  .  His  followers  rallied  .  .  . 
and  changed  thr  r  name  of  Petrobrusians  into 
that  of  Ilenriciar  ,  wh.  a  the  mantle  of  their  first 
master  rested  o  i  the  shoulders  of  Henry,  sup- 
posed by  ^losheim  [Eccles.  Ilist.,  v.  3]  to  have 
been  an  Italian  Eremite  jr.ouk." — L.  I.Iariotti 
(A.  Gallenga),  Fvd  Dolcino  and  Inn  Times,  ch.  1. 

PETROCORII,  The.— A  Gallic  tribe  es- 
tablished in  the  ancient  Perigord,  tiie  modern 
French  department  of  the  Dordogne. — Napoleon 
HI.,  Hist.  )'f  Cipsur,  bk.  3,  ch.  'i,  foot-note. 

PETRONILLA,  Queen  of  Aragon,  A.  D. 
1137-1163. 


PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS,  Roman  Em- 
peror (Western),  A.  D.  455. 

PEUCINI,  The. —  "The  Pcuciui  derived 
their  name  from  the  little  island  Peuce  (Piczino) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Pliny  (iv.  14) 
speaks  of  them  as  a  German  people  bordering  on 
the  Daci.  They  would  thus  stretch  through 
Moldavia  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Under  the  name  Bastarnaf  they  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  57,  5  3)  as  a  powerful 
people,  who  helped  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  his  wars  with  the  Romans.  Plutarch  ('Life 
of  Paullus  ^Emilius,'  ch.  ix.)  says  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Galattu,  who  dwelt  round  the  Ister 
(Danube).  If  so,  they  were  Gauls,  which  Livy 
also  implies. " —  Church  and  Brodribb,  Geog. 
Notes  to  The  German})  of  Tacitus. 

PEUKETIANS.The.    See  CEnotrians. 

PEUTINGERIAN  TABLE,  The.— This  is 
the  name  given  to  the  only  copy  which  lu.s  sur- 
vived of  a  Roman  otHcial  road-chart.  "Tables 
of  this  kind  were  not  maps  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  but  were  'ather  diagr  ns  drawn  pur- 
posely out  of  proportion,  on  wuich  the  public 
roads  were  projected  in  a  panoramic  view.  The 
latitude  and  longitude  and  Jie  positions  of 
rivers  and  mountains  were  disregarded  so  far  as 
they  might  interfere  with  the  display  of  the 
provinces,  the  outlines  being  flattened  out  to  suit 
the  shape  of  a  roll  of  parchment;  but  the  dis- 
tances between  the  stations  were  inserted  in  nu- 
merals, so  that  an  extract  from  the  record  might 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  table  of  mileage 
in  the  road-book.  The  copy  now  remaining  de- 
rives its  name  frogi  Conrad  Peutin^er  of  Augs- 
burg, in  whose  library  it  was  found  on  his  d'lath 
in  1547.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  from  a  monastery  in  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  a  copy  taken  by 
some  thirteenth  century  scribe  from  an  o-iglnal 
assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
or  the  end  of  the  third." — C.  Elton,  Origim  of 
English  Hist.,  ch.  11  and  jUate  7. 

Also  in  :  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geog.  of  Asia 
Minor,  pt.  t,  ch.  6. 

PE VEN  SE  Y.—  The  landing-place  ot  William 
the  Conquerer,  September  38,  A.  D.  1066,  when 
he  came  to  win  the  crown  of  England.  See,  also, 
Anderida. 

PFALZ.— PFALZGRAF.— In  German,  the 
term  signifying  Palatine  and  Pal.vtine  Count, 
which  see. 

PHACUSEH.    See  Jews:    Tue  route  of 

THE  EXODIS. 

PHiEACIANS,  The.— "We  arc  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  reasons  that  led  the  Greeks  in 
early  times  ...  to  treat  the  Pha3acians  [of 
Homer's  Odyssey]  as  a  historical  people,  and  to 
identify  the  Homeric  Scheria  with  the  island  of 
Corcyra  [modern  Corfu].  .  .  .  Wc  must  .  .  . 
be  content  to  banish  the  kindly  and  hospitable 
Phicacians,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  Cyclopes 
and  Lffistrygones,  to  that  outer  zone  of  the 
Homeric  world,  in  which  everything  was  still 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  marvel  and  tuystery." — 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  if  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  3, 
sect.  3  ((',  1). 

PHALANGITES,  The.-The  soldiers  of  «ie 
Macedonian  i)lialanx. 

PHALANX,  The  Macedonian. -"  The 
main  body,  the  phalanx  —  or  (luadruplc  pha- 
lanx, as  it  was  sometimes  called,  to  mark  that 
it  was  formed  of  four  divisions,  each  bearing 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


the  same  name  —  presented  a  mass  of  18,000 
men,  wblcli  was  distributed,  at  least  by  Alex- 
ander, into  six  brigades  of  3,000  each,  formid- 
able in  its  aspect,  and,  on  ground  suited  to 
Its  opiTiitions,  irresistible  in  its  attacks.  The 
pliiilungite  soldier  wore  the  usual  defensive 
armour  of  tiie  Greek  heavy  infantry,  helmet, 
l)reast-i)liite,  and  greaves;  and  almost  the  whole 
front  of  his  person  was  covered  with  the  long 
shield  called  'he  aspis.  His  weapons  were  a 
sword,  long  enough  to  enable  a  man  in  the  sec- 
ond rank  to  reach  an  enemy  who  had  come  to 
close  (|uii.ters  with  the  comrade  who  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  the  celebrated  spear,  known  bj' 
the  ^lacedonian  name  sarissa,  four  and  twenty 
feet  long.  The  sarissa,  whou  couched,  j)rojected 
eighteen  feet  in  front  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
space  between  the  ranks  was  such  that  those  of 
the  second  rank  were  fifteen,  those  of  the  third 
twelve,  those  of  the  fourth  nine,  those  of  the 
lifth  six,  and  those  of  the  sixth  three  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  the  tirst  line;  so  that  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  file  was  guarded  on  each  side  by  the 
jwints  of  six  sjK-ars.  The  ordinary  depth  of  the 
phalanx  was  of  sixteen  ranks.  The  men  who 
stood  too  far  behind  to  use  their  sarlssas,  and 
who  therefore  kept  them  raised  until  they  ad- 
vanced to  fill  a  vacant  place,  still  added  to  the 
pressure  of  the  mass.  As  the  efficacy  of  the 
phalanx  depended  on  its  compactm  iS,  and  this 
again  on  the  uniformity  of  its  movements,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  select  the  best  soldiers 
for  the  foremost  and  hindmost  ranks  —  the 
frames,  as  it  were,  of  the  engine.  The  bulk  and 
core  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  Macedonians; 
but  it  was  composed  in  part  of  foreign  troops." 
— C.  Thirlwall,  JIM.  of  Greece,  ch.  48. 

PHALARIS,  Brazen  bull  of.—  Epistles  of. 
— Phalaris  is  said  to  have  been  a  rich  man  who 
made  himself  tyrant  of  the  Greek  city  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  about  570  B.  C,  and  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  others  of  his  kind 
by  his  cruelties.  He  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially infamous  in  early  times  on  account  of  his 
brazen  bull.  "This  piece  of  mechanism  Avas 
hollow,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  one 
or  more  victims  enclosed  within  it,  to  perish  in 
tortures  when  the  metal  was  heated:  the  cries  of 
these  suffering  prisoners  passed  for  the  roarings 
of  the  animal.  The  artist  was  named  Perillus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  first  person 
burnt  in  it  by  order  of  the  despot." — G.  Grote, 
nut.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  43. — At  a  later  time 
Phalaris  was  represented  as  having  been  a  man 
of  culture  and  letters,  and  certain  Epistlrs  were 
ascribed  to  him  which  most  scholars  now  regard 
as  forgeries.  The  famous  treatise  of  Pentley  is 
thought  to  have  .settled  the  question. 

PHALERUM.    See  Piu.tics. 

PHANARIOTS,  The.— "  The  reduction  of 
Constantimiple,  in  1453,  was  mainly  achieved  by 
the  extraonliuary  exploit  of  Mahomet  II.  in 
transporting  his  galleys  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  interior  of  the  harbour,  by  dragging  them 
over  land  from  Dolma  Bactehe,  and  again  launch- 
ing them  opposite  to  the  quarter  denominated 
the  Phauar,  from  a  lantern  suspended  over  the 
gate  which  there  communicates  with  the  city. 
The  inhubitants  of  this  district,  either  from 
terror  or  treachery,  are  said  to  have  subsequently 
thrown  open  a  passage  to  the  conqueror;  and 
aiahomet,  as  a  remuneration,  assigned  them 
for  their  retiideuce  this  portion  of  Constantinople, 


which  has  since  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Patriarch  and  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  only,  however,  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half  that  the  Phanariots  have  at- 
tained i.ny  distinction  beyond  that  of  merchants 
and  bankers,  or  that  their  name,  from  merely 
designating  their  residence,  has  been  used  to  in- 
dicate their  diplomatic  employments." — Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent,  Iliat.  of  Modern  Greece,  ch.  12  {v.  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Ottoman  Power 
in  Europe,  ch.  4. — J.  Samuelson,  Jioumania,  Pant 
and  Prencnt,  ch.  13,  sect.  3-7. 

PHARAOH,  The  title.-  The  title  Pharaoh 
which  was  given  to  the  kings  of  ancient  Egypt, 
"appears  on  the  monuments  as  piraa,  'great 
house, '  the  palace  in  which  the  king  lived  being 
used  to  denote  the  king  himself,  just  as  in  our 
own  time  the  '  porte  '  or  gate  of  the  palace  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  Turkish  Sultan. " — 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  tlie  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, ch.  2. 

PHARAOHITES.     See  Gypsies. 

PHARISEES,    The.    See    Chasidim;    and 

S.\»DUCEKS. 

PHARSALIA,  Battle  of.    See  Rome:  B.  C. 

48. 

PHELPS'  AND  GORHAM'S  PUR- 
CHASE.    See  New  Yoiik:  A.  D.  1786-1799. 

PHERiE. — A  town  in  ancient  Thessaly  which 
acquired  an  evil  fame  in  Greek  history,  during 
the  fourth  century,  B.  C,  by  the  power  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrants  who  ruled  it  and  who  ex- 
tended their  sway  for  a  time  over  the  greater 
part  of  Thessaly.  ^  Jason  and  Alexander  were 
the  most  notorious  of  the  brood. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Asia  Minor.— The  city 
of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus  of  Pergamum,  iu  eastern  Lydia,  not  far 
from  Sardes,  was  one  in  which  Christianity 
flourished  at  an  early  day,  and  which  prospered 
for  several  centuries,  notwithstanding  repeated 
calamities  of  earthquake.  It  was  the  last  com- 
munity of  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  which  retained 
its  independence  of  the  Turks.  It  stood  out  for 
two  generations  in  the  midst  of  the  Seljouk 
Turks,  after  all  around  it  had  succumbed.  The 
brave  city  wns  finally  taken  by  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  B'iyezid,  or  Bajazet,  about  1390.  The 
Turks  then  gave  it  the  name  Alashehr. — G.  Fin- 
lay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 
bk.  4,  ch.  2,  sect.  4  (i\  2). 


PHILADELPHIA,  Penn. :  A.  D.  1641.— 
The  first  settlement,  by  New  Haven  colonists. 
See  New  Jersey:  A.  D.  1640-1655. 

A.  D.  1682-1685.— Penn's  founding  of  the 
city.     See  Penn8YLVANi.\:  A.  I).  1682-1685. 

A.  D.  1686-1692.  — Bradford's  Press.  See 
Printing  kso  the  Press:  A.  D.  1535-1709. 

A.  D.  1701. — Chartered  as  a  city.  See  Penn- 
sylvania: A.  D.  1.-01-1718. 

A.  D.  1719-1729. — The  first  newspapers. — 
Franklin's  advent.  See  Printing:  A.  D.  1704- 
1729. 

A.  D.  1765. — Patriotic  self-denials. —  Non- 
importation agreements.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1764-1767. 

A.  D,  1774.- -The  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1774 
(September),  and  (Sepvember — October). 

A.  D.  1775.- Reception  of  the  news  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  See  United  States  uf 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (April — June). 
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L  D.  1775.— The  Second  Continental  Con- 
ss.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1775 


A. 
eress. 
(JIay — August). 

A.  D.  1777.— The  British  army  in  the  city. 
— Removal  of  Congress  to  York.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1777  (Januaky— Decem- 

IIEK). 

A.  D.  1777-1778.— The  gay  winter  with  the 
British  in  the  city. — The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 
—The  Mischianza.— "The  year  1778  found  the 
British  at  Philadelphia  in  snug  quarters,  unem- 
barrassed by  the  cares  of  the  field,  and,  except  for 
occasional  detachments,  free  from  other  military 
duties  than  the  necessary  details  of  garrison  life. 
The  trifling  affairs  that  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  served  rather  asu  zest  to  the 
pleasures  which  engaged  them  than  as  a  serious 
occupation.  .  .  .  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in 
their  winter-quarters  than  the  English  set  on  foot 
scenes  of  gayety  that  were  long  remembered, 
and  often  with  regret,  by  the  younger  part  of 
the  local  gentry.  ...  Of  all  the  band,  no  one 
seems  to  have  created  such  a  pleasing  impression 
or  to  have  been  so  long  admiringly  remembered 
as  Andre.  His  name  In  our  own  days  lingered 
on  the  lips  of  every  aged  woman  whose  youtii 
had  seen  her  a  belle  in  the  royal  lines.  .  .  .  The 
military  feats  about  Philadelphia,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  1778,  were  neither  numerous  or  impor- 
tant. Howe  aimed  at  little  more  than  keeping  a 
passage  clear  for  the  country-people,  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  to  come  in  with  marketing.  The 
incident  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs  was 
celebrated  by  Hopkinson  in  a  very  amusing  song 
that,  wedded  to  the  air  of  Maggy  Lander,  was 
long  the  favorite  of  the  American  military  vocal- 
ists ;  but  it  hardly  seems  to  have  been  noticed  at 
Philadelphia  until  the  whig  version  came  in. 
The  local  newspapers  say  that,  in  January,  1778, 
a  barrel  floating  down  the  Delaware  being  taken 
up  by  some  boys  exploded  in  their  hands,  and 
killeci  or  maimed  one  of  them.  A  few  days 
after,  some  of  the  transports  flred  a  few  guns  at 
several  other  kegs  that  appeared  on  the  tide; 
but  no  particular  notice  of  the  occurrence  was 
taken.  These  torpedoes  were  sent  down  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  damage  the  shipping." 
When  Howe  was  displaced  from  the  command 
and  recalled,  his  offlcers,  among  whom  he  was 
very  popular,  resolved  "to  commemorate  their 
esteem  for  him  by  an  entertainment  not  less  novel 
than  splendid.  This  was  the  famous  Mischianza 
[or  Meschianxa]  of  the  18th  of  Alay,  1778;  the 
various  nature  of  which  is  expressed  by  its 
name,  while  its  conception  is  evidently  taken 
from  Lord  Derby's  ffite  champfitre  at  The  Oaks, 
June  9th,  1774,  on  occasion  of  Lord  Stanley's 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  daughter. 
.  .  .  The  regatta,  or  aquatic  procession,  in  the 
Mischianza  was  suggested  by  a  like  pageant  on 
the  Thames,  June  23rd,  1775.  ...  A  mock 
tournament  —  perhaps  the  first  in  America  — 
was  a  part  of  the  play."— \V.  Sargent,  Life  of 
Major  John  Andre,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  :  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  Westcott,  Hist. 
of  Philadelphia,  ch.  17  (r.  1).  —  A.  H.  Wharton, 
Throufjh  Colonial  Doorways,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1778.  —  Evacuation  by  the  British. 
See    United    States   of    Am.  :    A.    D.    1778 

(JCTNE). 

A.  D.  1780-1784. —  Founding  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  and  the  Bank  ofNorth  America. 
See  Money  and  Banking:  A.  D.  1780-1784. 


A.  D.  1787. —  The  sitting  of  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention.  See  United 
STATi:;8  OF  Am.:  A.  1).  1787. 

A.  D.  1876.— The  Centennial  Exhibition. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1870. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Tenn.,  Battle  at.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1808  (Octoher 
— Dec'EMUeh:  T".:nnes8EE). 

PHILADELPHIA  LIBRARY  COM- 
PANY. See  LimtAuiES,  Modekn:  United 
States  of  Am. 

PHILIP,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  244-249. 
. . .  .Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  The  ascendancy 
in  Greece  of.    Sue  Greece:  B.  C.  359-H58.  and 

357-380 Philip,  King  of  the  Pokanokets, 

and  his  war  with  the  English.    See  New  p:N(i- 

land:  a.  D,  1674-1075,  to  1670-1078 Philip, 

King  of  Sweden,  1112-1118 Philip  (called 

The  Bold),  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1303-1404 

Philip  (called  The  Good),  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

141S-1407 Philip  I.  King  of  France,  1000- 

1108 Philip  II.  (called  Augustus),  King  of 

France,  1180-1223 Philip  II.,  King  of  the 

Two  Sicilies,  1554-1598;  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
15.55-1598;  King  of  Spain,  1556-1598;  King  of 

Portugal,  1580-1598 Philip  III.  (called  The 

Bold),  King  of  France,   1270-1285 Philip 

III.,  King  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Two 

Sicilies,  and  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1598-1021 

Philip  IV.  (called  The  Fair),  King  of  France, 

1285-1314 Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  1021- 

1065;  King  of    Portugal,  1021-1040 Philip 

v.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  1310-1322. 

Phihp  v..   King  of   Spain  (first  of    the 

Spanish-Bourbon    line),    1700-1746 Philip 

VI.,  King  of  France  (the  first  king  of  the 
House  of  Valois),  1328-1350. 

PHILIPHAUGH,  Battle  of  (1645).  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1644-1645. 

PHILIPPI,  The  founding  of.— Philip  of 
Macedonia  in  356  B.  C.  took  from  the  Thasians 
the  ricii  gold-mining  district  of  Pangaeus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Strymon  on  the  border  of 
Thrace,  and  settled  a  colony  there  in  what 
afterwards  became  the  important  citv  of  Philippi. 
— C;.  Tliirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  42. 

PHILIPPI,  Battles  of  (B.  C  42).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  44-42. 

PHILIPPI,  West  Va.,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1801  (June — 
July:  West  Viuoinia). 

PHILIPPICS  OF  DEMOSTHENES, 
The.     See  Gueece:  B.  C.  357-336,  and  351-348. 

PHILIPPICUS,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.  D.  711-713. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS,  Capture  of,  by  the 
Goths.    See  Goths:  A.  D.  244^251. 

PHILIPSBURG:  A.  D.  1644.— Taken  by 
the  French.     Sec  Germany:  A.  1).  1643-1644. 

A.  D.  1648. — Right  of  garrisoning  secured 
to  France.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1676.  —  'aken  from  France  by  the 
Imperialists.  See  Netherlands  (Holland): 
A.  I).  1074-1678. 

A.  D.  1679. — Given  up  by  France.  SeeNiME- 
GUEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1734.  —  Siege  and  reduction  by  the 
French.    SccFr^xe:  A.  D.  1733-1735. 


PHILISTINES,  The.— "One  small  nation 
alone,  of  all  which  dwelt  on  the  land  claimed  by 
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Israel,  penniincntlv  refused  to  nnmlgnmftte  itaelf 
wit)i  tlic  circiiiiuist'd  peoples,  —  nuniely  the  un- 
circiiinciscd  I'hilistines.  They  occupied  the  lots 
which  ouglit  to  have  been  conquered  by  Dan  and 
Simeon,  and  had  tive  i)rincipal  cities,  Gaza, 
Askelon,  Aslidod,  Oath  and  Ekron,  of  which  the 
three  llrst  are  on  the  sea-coast.  Ashilod  and 
Oaza  were  i)laccs  of  great  strength,  capable  of 
long  resisting  the  efforts  of  Egyptian  and  Greelv 
warfare.  The  Philistines  cannot  have  been  a 
populous  nation,  but  they  were  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  than  the 
Hebrew.s.  Their  position  commanded  the  land- 
tralllc  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  gave  them 
access  to  the  sea;  hence  perhaps  their  wealth 
and  comparatively  advanced  civilization.  Some 
learned  men  give  credit  to  an  at  ;ount  in  San- 
clioniathon,  that  they  came  from  Crete."  They 
gave  their  name  to  Palestine. — F.  W.  New- 
man, Uut.  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  ch.  2. — 
"Where  the  Philistines  came  from,  and  what 
they  firiginally  were,  is  not  clear.  That  they 
moved  up  the  coast  from  Egypt  is  certain ;  that 
they  came  from  Kaphtor  is  also  certiiin.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows,  as  some  argue,  that  Kaph- 
tor and  Egypt  are  the  .same  region.  ...  It  ap- 
jiears  more  safe  to  identify  Kaphtor  with  "  Crete. 
"But  to  have  traced  the  Philistines  to  Crete  is  not 
to  have  cleared  up  their  origin,  for  early  Crete 
was  full  of  tribes  from  both  east  and  west.  .  .  . 
Take  them  as  a  whole,  and  the  Philistines  appear 
a  Semitic  people." — George  Adam  Smith,  Ilis- 
,S  torical  Ocog.  oftlie  lloly  Land,  ch.  9. 
^  Also  in:  Dean  Stanley,  IjCcVs  on  tfie  Iliat.  of 

^  the  Jcwi»h  Church,  led.  10. —  li.  Ewald,  Hist,  of 

Imitl,  bk.  2,  sect.  3.— See,  also,  Jews:  The  Con- 
QiTKsT  OF  Canaan,  and  after. 

PHILOCRATES,    The    Peace    of.       See 
Ghkkce:  B.  V.  :r)7-3aG. 

PHLIUS,  Siege  of.— Phlius,  the  chief  city 
of  the  small  mountain  state  of  Phliasia,  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Peloponnesus,  adjoining 
Argos  and  Arcadia,  made  an  heroic  effort,  B.  C. 
380,  to  maintain  its  liberties  against  Sparta. 
Under  a  valiant  leader,  Delphion,  it  endured  a 
siege  which  lasted  more  than  an  entire  year. 
When  forced  to  surrender,  in  the  end,  it  was 
treated  with  terrible  severity  by  the  Spartan 
king,  Agesilaus. — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
5  fh  5 
'  PHO'CyEANS,  OR  PHOKiEANS,  The.— 
"The  citizens  of  Phoctca  had  been  the  last  on 
the  coast-line  of  Ionia  [see  Asia  Minor:  The 
Greek  Colonies]  to  settle  down  to  a  condition 
of  tranquillity.  They  had  no  buildlng-groiiul 
but  a  rocky  peninoula,  where  they  foimd  so  little 
space  over  which  to  spread  at  their  ease  that  this 
very  circumstance  made  them  a  thorough  people 
of  sailors.  In  accordance  with  their  local  situa- 
tion they  had  turned  to  the  waters  of  the  Pontus, 
established  settlements  on  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  taken  part  in  the  trade  with 
Egypt.  Here  however  they  were  unable  to  hold 
their  own  by  the  side  of  the  Milesians,  .  .  .  and 
the  Phocteuus  accordingly  saw  themselves 
obliged  to  look  westward  and  to  follow  the 
direction  of  Chalcidian  navigation.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  the  Ionian  Phoca'ans  came  into  the 
western  sea.  Being  forced  from  the  first  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  long  and  distant  voyages, 
instead  of  the  easy  s.  .iner  trips  of  the  other 
maritime  cities,  they  became  notnbly  bold  and 
heroic  sailors.     They  began  where  the  rest  left 


off ;  they  made  voyages  of  discoverv  into  regions 
avoided  by  others;  they  remained  at  sea  even 
when  the  skies  already  showed  signs  of  approach- 
ing winter  and  the  observaticm  of  the  stars  be- 
came dilHcult.  They  built  their  ships  long  and 
slim,  in  order  to  increase  their  agility ;  their  mer- 
chant vessels  were  at  the  same  time  men-of-war. 
.  .  .  They  eutercd  those  parts  of  the  Adriatic 
which  most  abound  in  rocks,  and  circunuiavi- 
gated  the  islands  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  guard-ships;  they  sought 
out  the  bays  of  Campania  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Tiber  and  Arnus;  they  proceeded  farther,  past 
the  Alpine  ranges,  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Khodanus,  and  finally  reached 
Iberia,  with  whose  rich  treasures  of  precious 
metals  they  had  first  become  acquainted  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  .  .  .  During  the  period  when 
Ionia  began  to  be  hard  pressed  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Phoca'ans,  who  had  hitherto  contented  them- 
selves with  small  commercial  settlements,  in  their 
turn  proceeded  to  the  foundation  of  cities  in 
Gaul  and  Iberia.  The  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus 
[the  Rhone]  was  of  especial  importance  to  them 
for  the  purposes  of  land  and  sea  trade.  .  .  . 
^Massalla  [modern  Marseilles],  from  *he  forty-fifth 
Olympiad  [B.  C  600]  became  a  fixed  seat  of 
Hellenic  culture  in  the  land  of  the  Celts,  despite 
the  hostility  of  the  piratical  tribes  of  Liguria 
and  the  Punic  fleet.  Large  fisheries  were  estab- 
lished on  the  shore;  and  the  stony  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  itself  was  con- 
verted into  vine  and  olive  plantations.  The 
roads  leading  inland  were  made  level,  which 
brought  the  products  of  the  country  t.  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone;  and  in  the  Celtic  towns 
were  set  up  mercantile  establishments,  which 
collected  at  Alassalia  the  loads  of  British  tin,  of 
inestimable  value  for  the  manufacture  of  copper, 
while  wine  and  oil.  as  well  as  works  of  art,  par- 
ticularly copper  utensils,  were  supplied  to  the 
interior.  A  totally  new  horizon  opened  for  Hel- 
lenic inquiry." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
3,  eh.  3.— See,  also,  Asia  Minor:  B.  C.  724-539. 

PHOCAS,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  A.  D. 
602-610. 

PHOCIANS,  The.    See  Piiokians. 

PHOCION,  Execution  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  321-312. 

PHOCIS :  B.  C.  357-346.— Seizure  of  Del- 
phi.— The  Ten  Years  Sacred  War  with 
Thebes. — Intervention  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
— Heavy  punishment  by  his  hand.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  357-336. 

♦ 

PHOENICIANS  :  Origin  and  early  history. 
— Comme  -Colonies. —  "The  traditions  of 
the  Pha'nit...as  collected  at  Tyre  itself  by  Hero- 
dotus .  .  .  ;  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
ern Arabia  preserved  by  Strabo;  and,  finally, 
those  still  current  in  Babylonia  during  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Syro- 
Chaldec  original  of  the  book  of  'Nabatha;an 
Agriculture  '  was  revised  —  ali  agree  in  stating 
that  the  Canaanites  at  first  lived  near  the  Cush- 
ites,  their  brethren  in  race,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Erythrajan  Sea,  or  Persian  Gulf,  on  that  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Bahrein  designated  El  Katif  on 
our  modern  maps  of  Arabia.  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
land  of  Canaan  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  his 
lime.  .  .  .  According  to  Trogus  Pompeius,  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  from  their  first  settle- 
ments by  earthquakes,  and  then  journeyed  to- 
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wards  Southern  Syria.  Tlie  traditions  preserved 
In  '  Nabathiean  Agriculture '  state,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, that  they  were  violently  expelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  (juarrel  with  the  Cushite  nionarch.s 
of  Babylon  of  the  dynasty  of  Ninirod;  anil 
this  is  also  the  account  given  by  the  Arabian 
historians.  .  .  .  The  entry  of  the  Canaanites  into 
Palestine,  and  their  settlement  in  the  entire  coun- 
try situated  between  the  sea  and  the  valley  of 
Jordan,  must  ...  be  placed  between  the  period 
when  the  twelfih  dynasty  governeil  Egypt  and 
that  when  the  Elamite  king,  Chedorlaomer, 
reigned  as  suzerain  over  all  the  Tigro-Euphrates 
basin.  Thia  brings  us  approximately  between 
2400  and  2300  B.  C.  .  .  .  The  Sidoniuns  formed 
the  first  settlement,  and  always  remained  nc  tlie 
head  of  the  Pha-nician  nation,  which,  at  all  per- 
iods of  its  history,  even  when  joined  by  other 
peoples  of  the  saine  race,  called  itself  both  '  Ca- 
naauite '  and  '  Sidoni.in. "...  The  Greek  name, 
P'uenicians,  of  unknown  origin,  must  not  be  ap- 
plied to  tlie  whole  of  the  nations  of  the  race  of 
Canaan  who  settled  in  Southern  Syria;  it  be- 
longs *o  the  Canaanites  of  the  sea  coast  only,  who 
were  always  widely  sepr.rated  from  the  others. 
Pha'nicia,  in  both  classical  history  and  geog- 
raphy, is  merely  that  very  narrow  tract  of 
land,  hemmed  in  by  mountauis  and  sea,  extend- 
ing from  Aradus  on  the  north  to  the  town  of 
Acco  on  the  south." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  »/ 
Ancient  Ilist.  of  the  East,  hk.  6,  ch.  1. — "  Renau 
sums  up  the  evidence  when  he  says:  'The 
greater  number  of  modern  critics  admit  it  as 
demonstrated,  that  the  primitive  abode  of  the 
Phcrnicians  must  be  placed  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates, in  the  centre  of  the  great  commercial 
and  maritime  establishments  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
conformably  to  the  unanimous  witness  of  an- 
tiquity. '  The  date,  the  causes,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  migration  are  involved  in  equal  oo- 
scurity.  The  motive  for  it  assigned  by  Justin  is 
absurd,  since  no  nation  ever  undertook  a  long  and 
difficult  migration  on  account  of  an  earthquake. 
If  we  may  resort  to  conjecture  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  suggest  that  the  spirit  of  adventure 
gave  the  first  impulse,  and  that  afterwards  the 
unexampled  facilities  for  trade,  which  che  Medi- 
terranean coast  was  found  to  possess,  attracted  a 
continuous  flow  of  immigrants  from  the  sea  of 
the  Rising  to  that  of  the  Setting  Sun." — G. 
Rawlinson,  The  Story  of  Phanicia,  ch.  2. — The 
same,  Uint.  of  Phanicia,  ch.  3. — "The  cam- 
paigns which  the  Pharaohs  undertook  against 
Syria  and  the  laud  of  the  Euphrates  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  could  not  leave  these 
cities  [Sidon  and  others]  unmoved.  If  the  Ze- 
mar  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tuthraosis  III.  is 
Zeniar  (Simyra)  near  Aradus,  and  Aruthutu  is 
Aradus  itself,  the  territori  of  these  cities  were 
laid  waste  by  this  king  lis  sixth  campaign 
(about  tlxc  year  LISO  B.  C.;;  if  Arkatu  is  Arka, 
south  of  Aradus,  this  place  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  his  fifteenth  campaign  (about  the  year 
1570  B.  C).  Sethos  I.  (1440-1400  B.  C.)  sub- 
dued the  land  of  Limanon  (i.  e.  the  region  of 
Lebanon),  and  caused  cedars  to  be  felled  tin  'e. 
One  of  his  inscriptions  mentions  Zor,  i.  e.  Ty  'e, 
among  the  cities  conquer'?d  by  him.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Sethos  I.,  Itamses  II.,  also 
forced  his  way  in  the  first  (, cades  of  the  four- 
teenth century  as  far  a&  the  coasts  of  the  Plieni- 
cians.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Nalir  el  Kelb,  be- 
tween Sidon  and  Berytus,  the  rocks  on  the  coast 
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display  the  memorial  which  he  eau.sed  to  be  set 
up  in  the  secontl  and  third  year  of  his  reign  in 
honour  of  the  successes  obtained  in  tliis  region. 
In  the  fiftl'  year  of  his  reign  Uamses,  with  the 
king  of  the  CheU,  defeats  the  king  of  Aratliu  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kadeshu  on  the  Orontes, 
and  Ramses  III.,  about  the  year  1310  B.  C,  men- 
tions beside  the  Cheta  who  attack  E^ypt  the 
people  of  Aratliu,  by  which  name  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  may  be  meant  the  warriors  of 
Aradus.  If  Aratliu,  like  Arathutu,  is  Aradus, 
it  follows,  from  the  position  which  Ramses  II. 
and  III.  give  to  the  princes  of  Aratliu,  that 
beside  the  power  to  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ilittites  had  risen  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  B.  C,  and  which  it  maintained 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Plienician  cities 
had  assumed  an  independent  position.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  Pharaohs  in  Syria  come  to  an  end 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Egypt  makes  peace  and  enters  into  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  with  the  royal  house  of  the 
Cheta.  .  .  .  The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ilittites,  which  succumbed  to  the  attack  of 
tlie  Amorites  soon  after  the  year  1300  B.  C, 
must  have  had  a  reaction  on  the  cities  of  the 
Phenicians.  Expelled  Ilittites  must  have  been 
driven  to  the  coast-laud,  or  have  fied  thither,  auvl 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  suc- 
cesses gained  by  the  Hebrews  who  broke  in  from 
the  East,  over  the  Amorites,  the  settlement  of  the 
Hebrews  on  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites  [see 
Jkws:  Conquest  ok  Canaan],  must  again  have 
thrown  the  vanquished,  i.  e.  the  fugitives  of  this 
nation,  towards  the  coast.  With  this  retirement 
of  the  older  strata  of  the  population  of  Canaan 
to  the  coast  is  connected  the  movement  which 
from  this  period  emanates  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Phenicians,  and  is  directed  towards  theislandsof 
tlie  Mediterranean  and  the  .^Egean.  It  is  true 
that  on  this  subject  only  the  most  scanty  state- 
ments and  traces,  only  the  most  legendary  tra- 
ditions have  come  down  to  us,  so  that  we  can 
ascertain  these  advances  only  in  the  most  waver- 
ing outliu'^s.  One  hundred  miles  to  the  west  off 
the  coast  of  Phenicia  lies  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
.  .  .  The  western  writers  state  that  before  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  Belus  had  conquered  and 
subjugated  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  that 
Citium  belonged  to  lielus.  The  victorious  Belus 
is  the  Baal  of  the  Phenicians.  The  date  of  the 
Trojan  war  is  of  no  importance  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Phenicians  in  Cyprus,  for  this  state- 
ment is  found  in  Virgil  only.  More  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  settlers  brought  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  writing  to  Cyprus.  .  .  .  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Sidonians  iu  Cyprus  must  therefore 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  in  which  the 
alphabetic  writing,  i.  e.  the  writing  specially 
known  as  Plienician,  was  in  use  in  Syria,  a.id 
hence  at  the  latest  before  1100  B.  C.  .  .  .  In  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  B.  C.  the  cities  of 
Cyprus  stood  under  *bo  supremacy  of  the  king 
of  Tyre.  The  island  was  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  forests  furnished  woud  for  ship- 
building ;  the  mountains  conceal'-'d  '•ich  veins  of 
the  metal  which  has  obtained  the  uanie  of  copper 
from  this  islai.d  Hence  it  was  a  very  valuable 
acfiuisition,  au  oiseutial  strengthening  of  the 
power  of  Sidon  in  th>'  older,  and  Tyre  in  the 
later  period.  ...  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  wc  ir.ay  regard  the  Phenic:an  cities 
as  the  central  points  of  a  trade  brauctiiug  east  and 
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west,  wlilcli  must  hftve  been  nupmontod  by  tbo 
t.wl  that  fhi-y  ronvcvfd  "ot  only  products  of  the 
Byriiiii  land  to  tliu  fiupbmtcs  iind  the  Nile,  but 
could  idHo  curry  the  goods  wiiich  tliey  obtained  in 
exchange  in  pJpypt  to  Haliylonia,  and  what  tliey 
obtained  Ijcyond  (lie  Euplirates  t.  E^ypt.  At 
the  same  time  tiie  fabrics  of  Habylon  and  Egypt 
rou.ned  them  to  cnudation,  and  called  forth  an 
industry  amcmgtlie  Plienicians  winch  we  see  i)ro- 
(iucinif  woven  stuffs,  vessels  of  clay  and  metal, 
ornaments  and  v.-eapons,  and  becondng  pre-emi- 
nent in  tlie  colouring  of  stulfs  with  the  liijuor  of 
tlie  purple-fish  which  arc  found  on  the  Phenician 
coasts.  This  industry  recpiired  above  all  things 
metals,  of  which  Bal)yloMia  and  Egypt  were  no 
less  in  need,  and  when  the  purple-nsh  of  tlieir 
own  coasts  were  no  longer  sufHcient  for  their 
extensive  dyeing,  colouring-matter  had  to  be  ob- 
tained. Large  quantities  of  these  lish  produced 
a  proportionately  small  amount  of  the  dye. 
Copper-ore  was  found  in  Cyprus,  gold  in  the 
Island  of  Thasos,  and  jiurple-fi.sli  on  the  coasts  of 
llellas.  When  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ilittitcs  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Amorite 
princes  in  the  south  of  Canaan  augmented  the 
numbers  of  the  population  on  the  coast,  these 
cities  were  no  longer  content  to  obtain  those 
possessions  of  the  islands  by  merely  landing  and 
making  exchanges  with  the  inhabitants.  Inter- 
course with  semi-barbarous  tribes  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  sword.  Good  harbours  were 
needed.  .  .  .  Thus  arose  protecting  forts  on  the 
distant  islands  and  coasts,  which  received  the 
fillips  of  the  native  land.  ...  In  order  to  obtain 
the  raw  material  necessary  for  their  industry  no 
less  than  to  cany  off  the  surplus  of  population, 
the  Plienicians  were  brought  to  colonise  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Crete,  Thera,  Alelos,  Oliarus,  Samo 
thrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos  and  Thasos.  In  the  bays 
of  Laconia  and  Argos,  in  the  straits  of  Eubcea, 
purple-flsh  were  found  in  extraortlinary  (juan- 
tities.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that  the  Plienicians 
must  hav  set  foot  on  Cyprus  about  the  year 
1250  B.  C,  and  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  llel- 
las about  the  year  1200  B.  C.  Thucjrdides  ob- 
serves that  in  ancient  times  the  Plienicians  had 
occupied  the  promontories  of  Sicily  and  the 
small  islands  lying  around  Sicily,  in  order  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  Sicels.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  tells  us  that  whe"  the  Phenicians  extended 
their  trade  to  tlie  wcsl  rn  ocean  they  settled  in 
the  island  of  Melite  (Malta),  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  sea  and  excellent  har- 
bours, in  order  lo  have  a  refuge  for  their  ships. 
...  On  Sardinia  fdso,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  the 
Plienicians  planted  many  colonies.  The  moun- 
tains of  Sardinia  coutained  iron,  silver,  and  lead. 
.  .  .  The  legend  of  the  Greeks  makes  Heracles, 
j.  e.  Baal  Melkartb,  lord  of  the  whole  West. 
As  a  fact,  the  colonies  of  the  Phenicians  went 
beyond  Sardinia  in  this  direction.  Their  first 
colonics  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  appear  to 
have  been  planted  where  the  shore  runs  out 
nearest  Sicily;  Hippo  was  apparently  regarded 
as  the  oldest  colony.  In  the  legends  of  the  coins 
mentioned  above  Hippo  is  named  beside  Tyre 
and  Citium  as  a  daughter  of  Sidon.  .  .  .  Ityke 
(atak,  settlement,  Utica),  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Bagradiis  ;Medsherda),  takes  the  next  place  after 
this  Hippo,  if  indeed  it  was  not  founded  before 
it.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Phenicians  stated 
that  Ityke  was  built  287  years  before  Carthage, 
and  Pliny  maintains  that  Ityke  was  founded  1,178 


years  before  his  time.  As  Carthage  was  founded 
in  the  year  84«1  B.  C.  [see  CauthaokJ  Itvkc, 
accordintr  to  Aristotle's  statement,  was  built  in 
the  year  lliJS  B.  C.  With  this  the  statement  of 
Pliny  agrees.      Ho  wrote    in    the  years  52-77 

A.  I).,  and  therefore  he  places  the  foundation  of 
Ityke  in  the  year  112«  or  1100  B.  C.  About  the 
same  time,  i.  e.  about  the  year  1100  B.  C,  the 
Phenicians  had  already  reached  much  further  to 
the  west.  .  .  .  When  their  untlertakings  suc- 
ceeded according  to  their  desire  and  they  liad  col- 
lected great  treasures,  they  resolved  to  traverse 
the  sea  beyond  the  pillars  of  Heracles,  which  is 
called  Oceanus.  First  of  all,  on  their  passage 
through  these  pillars,  they  founded  upon  a  penin- 
sula of  Europe  a  city  which  they  called  Gadeira. 
.  .  .  This  foundation  of  Qades,  which  on  the  coins 
is  called  Gadirand  Agadir,  i.  e.  wall,  fortification, 
the  modern  Cadiz,  and  witliout  doubt  the  most 
ancient  city  in  Europe  wliicli  has  preserved  its 
name,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1100 

B.  C.  If  Ityke  was  founded  before  1100  B.  C. 
or  about  that  time,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  founding  of  Gades  soon  after  that  date. 
Hence  the  ships  of  the  Phenicians  would  have 
reached  the  ocean  about  the  time  wlien  Tiglath 
Pilesar  I.  left  the  Tigris  with  his  army,  trod  the 
north  of  Syria,  and  looked  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean."—M.  Duncker,  The  History  of  AidiquiU/, 
bk.  3,  ch.  5]  (/!.  3). — "The  typical  Plueniciau  col- 
ony was  only  a  trading  station,  inhabited  by 
dealers,  who  had  not  ceased  to  be  counted  as 
citizens  of  the  parent  State.  ...  In  Plurnlcia 
itself  the  chief  object  of  public  interest  was  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  foreign  trade. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  depended  on  the 
profits  of  the  merchants,  and  it  was  therefore 
the  interest  of  the  Government  to  encourage  and 
protect  the  adventures  of  the  citizens.  Unlike 
the  treasures  or  curiosities  imported  by  the  fleets 
of  royal  adventurers,  Phoenician  imports  were 
not  intended  to  be  consumed  within  the  country, 
but  to  be  exchanged  for  the  most  part  for  other 
commodities.  The  products  of  all  lands  were 
brought  to  market  there,  and  the  market 
people,  after  supplying  all  their  own  wants  in 
kind,  still  had  commodities  to  sell  at  a  profit  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Government  did  not 
seek  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  this  profit;  on  the 
contrary,  private  enterprise  seems  to  have  been 
more  untrammelled  than  at  any  time  before  the 
present  century.  But  individuals  and  the  State 
were  agreed  in  desiring  to  retain  a  nionopoly  of 
foreign  traffic  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
hence  the  invention  of  '  Phoenician  lies '  about 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  real  dangers 
which  '  Tj'rian  seas  '  came  to  possess  for  naviga- 
tors of  any  other  nation.  .  .  .  Phcenician  traders 
were  everywhere  first  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  persuade  their  barbarous  cus- 
tomers that  foi-eigners  of  any  other  stock  were 
dangerous  and  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 
They  themselves  relied  more  on  stratagem  than 
on  open  warfare  to  keep  the  seas,  which  they 
considered  their  own,  free  from  otner  navigators. 
.  .  Silver  and  gold,  wool  and  purple,  couches 
inlaid  with  ivory,  Babylonish  garments  and 
carpets,  ungucDts  of  all  sorts,  female  slaves  and 
musicians,  are  indicated  by  the  comic  poets  as 
forming  part  of  the  typical  car^^o  of  a  Phceni- 
cian merchantman,  the  value  of  wlii(;h  in  many 
cases  would  reach  a  far  higher  figure  than  a 
small  ship-owner  or  captain    could  command. 
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As  a  conseqjionce,  a  good  deal  of  banking  or 
money-lending  business  was  done  by  tiie  weultliy 
mcinbors  of  tlio  great  Corporation  of  ^lercliants 
and  Siiip-owners.  Tlie  I'lio'iiiciana  liad  an  evil 
reputntlon  with  the  otluT  nations  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  sharp  practices,  and  the  custom  of 
lending  money  at  interest  was  considered,  of 
course  wrongly,  a  Phd-nician  invention,  though 
it  is  possible  that  they  led  the  waj'  in  the  general 
substitution  of  loans  at  interest  for  tlie  more 
primitive  use  of  antichretic  pledges.  .  .  .  To 
the  Qreelcs  the  name  Pliceiucian  seems  to  have 
called  up  the  same  sort  of  association  as  those 
which  still  cling  to  the  name  of  Jew  in  circles 
wliich  make  no  boast  of  tolerance;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  the  first,  like  tlie  second, 
great  nice  of  wandering  traders  was  less  scru- 
pulous in  its  dealings  with  aliens  tliau  compa- 
triots. ...  So  far  as  the  Punic  race  may  be 
supposed  to  have  merited  its  evil  reputaticn,  one 
is  tempted  to  account  for  the  fact  l)y  the  char- 
acter of  its  principal  staples.  All  the  products 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  circulated  in 
Phamician  merchantmen,  but  the  two  most  con- 
siderable, and  most  profitable  articles  of  trade  in 
which  they  dealt  were  human  beings  and  the 
precious  metals.  The  Pha-niciaus  were  the 
slave-dealers  and  the  money-changers  of  the  Old 
World.  And  it  is  evident  that  a  branch  of  trade, 
which  necessarily  follows  the  methods  of  piracj% 
is  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  social 
virtues  than  the  cidtivation  of  the  gro\md,  the 
domestication  of  animals,  or  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures by  which  the  products  of  nature  are 
applied  to  new  and  varied  uses.  Compared  with 
the  trade  in  slaves,  that  in  metals  —  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  tin  —  must  seem  innocent  and  meri- 
torious; yet  the  experience  of  ages  seems  to 
show  that,  somehow  or  other,  mining  is  not  a 
moralizing  industry.  .  .  .  SiJon  was  famous  iu 
Homer's  time  for  copper  or  bronze,  and  Tyre  in 
Solomon's  for  bronze  (the  '  brass '  of  the  Author- 
ized Version);  and  the  Phamitiaus  retailed  the 
work  of  all  other  metallurgists  as  well  as  their 
own,  as  they  retailed  the  manufactures  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  and  the  gums  and  spices  of 
Arabia.  .  .  .  Two  things  are  certain  with  regard 
to  the  continental  commerce  of  Europe  before 
the  written  history  of  its  northern  countries  be- 
gins. Tin  aud  amber  were  conveyed  by  more 
than  one  route  from  Cornwall  and  the  North  Sea 
to  Jlediterranean  ports.  In  the  latter  case  the 
traders  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  and  the  Aar, 
along  the  Jura  to  the  llhone,  and  thence  down  to 
Marseilles;  and  also  across  the  Alps,  by  a  track 
forking  off,  pcriipps  at  Grenoble,  into  tlie  valley 
of  the  Po,  and  so  to  the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  Phrenician  sea  trade,  Cornisli  tin  was 
conveyed  partly  by  water  to  Armorica  and  to 
3Iarseilles  through  the  west  of  France ;  but  also 
to  the  east  of  England  (partly  overland  by  the 
route  known  later  as  the  Pilgrims'  Way),  and 
from  the  cast  of  Kent,  possibly  to  the  scat  of  the 
amber  trade,  as  well  as  to  a  route  through  tl.o 
cast  of  France,  starting  from  the  short  Dover 
crossing." — E.  J.  Simcox,  Priiniticc  Cinlizations, 
V.  1,  pp.  SOT-'iO^. — "  The  cpigraphic  texts  left  us 
by  the  Phoenicians  are  too  short  and  dry  to  give 
us  any  of  those  vivid  glimpses  into  tlie  past  that 
the  historian  loves.  When  we  wish  to  make  the 
men  of  Tyre  and  Sidoii  live  again,  when  we  try 
to  see  tliem  as  tb.ey  moved  in  those  seven  or 
eight  centuries  during  which  they  v.ere  auprtme 


in  the  Mediterranean,  wo  have  to  turn  to  tho 
Greeks,  to  Herodotus  and  Homer,  for  the  de- 
tails of  our  picture;  it  is  in  their  |)ages  that  wo 
arc  told  how  these  eastern  traders  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  half-sjivagij  nices  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  Tho  PlKenicians  carried  on  their 
trade  In  a  leisurely  way.  It  consisted  for  tho 
most  part  in  exchanging  their  manufactured 
wares  for  the  natural  produce  of  the  countries 
they  visited;  it  was  iu  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  and,  although  it  inspired  distrust,  it 
was  regular  enough  in  its  methods.  Stories  told 
by  botli  Homer  and  Herodotus  show  them  to  as 
as  abductors  of  women  and  children,  but  in  tho 
then  state  of  the  world  even  deeds  like  those 
described  would  soon  bo  forgotten,  and  after  a 
time  the  faithless  traders  would  bo  readmitted 
for  the  sake  of  the  wares  they  brought.  .  .  . 
Seeing  how  great  their  services  were  to  tlie  civili- 
zation of  Greece  ami  Home,  and  how  admirablo 
were  those  virtues  of  industry,  activity,  and 
splendid  courage  that  they  brought  to  their 
work,  how  is  it  that  the  classic  writers  speak  of 
the  Phicnicians  with  so  little  sympathy  Y  and 
why  does  the  modern  historian,  in  sjiite  of  his 
breadth  and  freedom  from  bias,  find  it  dilHcult 
to  treat  them  even  with  justice  ?  It  is  because, 
in  spito  of  their  long  relations  with  them,  tho 
peoples  of  Greece  and  Italy  never  learnt  to  really 
know  the  Phccnicians  or  to  understand  their  lan- 
guage, and,  to  answer  the  second  question,  be- 
cause our  modern  historinns  are  hardly  better 
informed.  Between  Greece  and  Home  on  the  one 
hand  and  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  on  the  other, 
there  was  a  barrier  which  was  never  beaten 
down.  They  traded  ami  fought,  but  they  never 
concluded  a  lasting  and  cordial  peace;  they 
made  no  effort  to  comprehend  each  otlier's  na- 
ture, but  retained  their  mutual,  ignorant  antipa- 
thy to  the  very  end.  .  .  .  That  full  justice  has 
never  been  done  to  the  Phoenicians  is  partly  their 
own  fault.  They  were  moved  neither  by  the 
passion  for  truth  nor  by  that  for  beauty;  they 
cared  only  for  gain,  and  thanks  to  the  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  time  they  entered  upon  the 
scene,  they  could  satisfy  that  lust  to  the  full.  la 
the  barter  traile  they  carried  on  for  so  many  cen- 
turies the  advantage  must  always  have  been  for 
the  more  civilized,  and  the  PlKenicians  used  and 
abused  that  advantage.  Tyre  and  Sidon  acquired 
prodigious  wealth;  the  minds  of  their  people 
were  exclusively  occupied  with  the  useful ;  they 
were  thinking  always  of  the  immediate  profit  to 
themselves  in  every  transaction;  and  to  such  a 
people  the  world  readily  denies  justice,  to  say 
nothing  of  indulgence.  .  .  .  No  doubt  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  quite  without  their  goodwill 
that  the  Phffiniciau  i  helped  other  nations  to  shake 
off  barbariiim  and  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
material  of  civilized  life.  That,  of  course,  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  results  obtained  through  their  means.  Phoe- 
nicia appropriated  for  herself  all  the  inventions 
and  recipes  of  the  old  eastern  civilizations  and 
by  more  than  one  happy  discovery,  and  especially 
by  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  she  added  to 
the  value  of  the  treasure  thus  accumulated. 
Whether  she  meant  it  or  not,  she  did,  as  a  fact, 
devote  her  energies  to  the  dissemination  of  all  tliis 
precious  knowledge  from  the  very  day  on  which 
she  entered  into  relations  with  those  tribes  on  tho 
Grecian  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  were  as  yet  strangers  to  political  life. 
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.  .  .  Attho  timo  of  their  KreitPRtcfpi"'''""' ♦l'" 
true  l»li(i'niriiiim  niiiiilMTcd,  lit  the  vt-ry  moHt.  a 
fpw  hull  Ircds  of  thouwinds.  It  was  with  such 
,.a»nt>'  nuniiM-rs  timt  they  contrived  to  1m;  proscnt 
every  wiierc,  to  construct  ports  of  rcfuijc  for  tlicir 
ships,  factories  for  tlieir  nierclmnta  iind  ware- 
houses for  tluir  jriHxls.  Tlu'so  '  Kni,'li9h  of  an- 
tiquity, ns  tlicy  Imve  hecn  so  well  culled,  upheld 
their  power  by  moans  very  siniilar  to  those  ti.i- 
ployed  hy  f^n^land,  wlio  has  succeeded  for  two 
centuries  in  ImldinK  togetlier  her  vast  colonial 
empire  hv  a  hanilfnl  of  soldiers  and  a  huge  fleet 
of  ships.  The  great  difference!  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Tyre  nnide  no  attempt  to  subjugato  and 
govern  the  nations  she  traded  with." — G.  I'errot 
and  C.  (!liii)icz.  IliM.  of  Art  in  Phuniriit,  r.  2, 
ch.  fi.  —  The  ascendancy  among  Plueniciun  cities 
passed  at  some  early  day  from  Sidon  to  Tyre, 
and  the  decline  of  the  former  has  been  ascribed 
to  an  attack  from  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon, 
which  occurred  about  1250  or  1200  B.  ('.  But 
the  explanation  seems  questiimable. —  G.  UawHn- 
8on,  ItUt.  of  Pliivuida,  ch.  14. — See  TviiK. 

Coinage  and  Money.   See  Monky  and  Bank- 
ing :   I'MdCNICIA. 

B.  C.  850-538.— Subjection  to  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.— About  S^O  B.  C.  "the  military  ex- 
jiediiioMS  of  the  Assyrians  began  to  reach  South- 
ern Syria,  and  Pluenician  independence  seems  to 
have  been  lost.     We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  sub- 
mission was  continuous;  but  from  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  till  past  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury tlierc  occur  in  the  contemporary  monuments 
of  Assyria  plain  indications  of  Phcenician  sub- 
jection, while  there  is  no  evidence  of  resistance 
or  revolt.  .  .  .  About  B.  C  743  the  passive  sub- 
mission of  Plucnicia  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  began 
to  be  exchanged  for  an  impatience  of  it,  and  fre- 
quent efforts  were  made,   from  this  date  till 
Nineveh  fell,  to  re-establish  PhoRnician  indepen- 
dence.    These  efforts  for  the  most  part  failed ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  finally,  amid  the 
troubles  imder  which  the  Assyrian  empire  suc- 
cumbed, success  crowned  the  nation's  patriotic 
exertions,   and  autonomy  was  recovered.  .  .  . 
Scarcely,  however,  had  Assyria  fallen  when  a 
new  enemy  appeared  upon  the  scene.     Nechoh 
of  Egypt,  about  B.  C.  008,  conquered  the  whole 
tract  between  his  own  borders  and  the  Euphrates. 
Phienicia  submitted  or  was  reduced,    and   re- 
mained for  three  years  an  Egyptian  dependency. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  B.  C.  005,  after  his  defeat 
of  Nechoh  at  Carchemish,  added  Phoenicia  to 
Babylon;  and,  though  Tyre  revolted  from  him 
ei^ht  years  later,   li.  C.   598,   and  resisted  for 
thirteen  years  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  her,  yet 
at  Icngtii  she  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  the 
Babylonian  yoke  was  tirmly  fixed  on  the  entire 
Pha>iiician  people.     It     ,  not  quite  certain  that 
they  did  not  shake  it  oti  upon  the  death  of  the 
great  Babylonian  king;  but,  on  the  whole,  prob- 
ability is  in  favour  of  their  having  remained 
subject  till  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
B.C.  538."— G.   \\\\y{\m&ox\.  Manual  of  Ancient 
Jlist.,  hk.  \,pt.  1,  sect.  0.— "It  appears  to  have 
been  only  a  few  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's 
triumphant  campaign  against  Neco  that  renewed 
troubles  broke  out  in  Syria.     Phoenicia  revolted 
under  the  leadership  of  Tyre;  and  about  the 
same  time  Jehoiakim,  the  Jewish  king,  having 
obtained  a  promise  of  aid  from  the  Egyptians, 
renounced  his  allegiance.      Upon    this,   in  his 
seventh  year  (B.  C.  598),  Nebuchadnezzar  pro- 


ceeded once  more  into  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  army,  composed  partly  of  his  allies,  the 
Medes,  partly  of  his  own  subjects.  He  first  in- 
vested Tyre ;  but  finding  that  city  too  strong  to 
be  taken  by  assault,  he  left  a  portion  of  his  army 
to  continue  the  siege,  while  he  himself  pressed 
forward  against  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  siege  of 
Tyre  was  still  l)elng  pressed  at  the  <late  of  the 
second  investmvjnt  or  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Tyre,  if 
it  fell  at  the  end  of  its  thirteen  years'  siege,  must 
have  been  taken  in  the  very  year  which  followed 
the  capture  of  .lerusalem,  B.  C.  585.  ...  It  has 
been  (luestioned  whether  the  real  Tyre,  the 
island  city,  actually  fell  on  this  occasion  ( I leeren, 
As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  E.  T. ;  Kenrick,  Pluenicia, 
p.  390),  chiefly  because  Ezekiel  says,  about  B.  C. 
570,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  '  received  no 
wages  for  the  service  that  he  served  against  it.' 
(Ezek.  xxix.  18.)  But  this  passage  may  be 
uuderstoo<l  to  mean  that  he  had  had  no  sutHcient 
wages.  Berosus  expressly  stated  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced  all  Phaniicia." — The  same.  Five 
Oreat  Monarehiea :  liabylonia,  eh.  8,  and  foot- 
note. 

Later  commerce. — "The  commerce  of  Phoe- 
nicia appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height 
about  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Chald«;an  power 
at  Babylon.  Its  monopoly  may  have  been  more 
complete  in  earlier  times,  but  the  range  of  its 
trafilc  was  more  confined.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
impelled  to  attempt  its  conquest  by  a  double 
motive  —  to  possess  himself  of  its  riches  and  to 
become  master  of  its  harbours  and  its  navy.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  27).  foretelling  his  siege  of 
Tyre,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  its  commerce, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  document  for  its 
commercial  history  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
.  .  .  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  commerce  of 
Tyre,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  thus  embraced  the  whole  known 
world.  By  means  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Per- 
sian gulfs  it  communicated  with  India  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  towards  the  equator.  On  the 
north  its  vessels  found  their  way  along  the 
Euxine  to  the  frozen  borders  of  Scythia.  Beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  its  ships,  or  those  of  its 
colony  of  Gades,  visited  the  British  isles  for  tin, 
if  they  did  not  penetrate  into  the  Baltic  to  bring 
back  amber.  Ezekiel  says  nothing  of  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Tyrians  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
lay  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  geography ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  several  centuries 
before  passed  the  limi.s  of  the  Desert  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  Canaries  had  given  rise  to  the  Greek 
fable  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed." — J.  Ken- 
rick, Phanicia,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  A.  H.  L.  Ileeren,  Hist.  Researches, 
V.  1. — J.  Yeats,  Oroieth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Com- 
merce, ch.  3.  — G.  Rawlinson,  Hist,  of  Phisnida, 
ch.  9,  and  14,  sect.  2. — R.  Bosworth  Smith,  Car- 
thage and  the  Carthaginians,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  332,  and  after. — Final  history.     See 

Tyke. 

« 

PHCENIX  CLUBS.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1858-18(57. 

PHCENIX  PARK  MURDERS,  The.  See 
Ikeland:    A.  I).  1882. 

PHOKIANS,  The.— "The  Phokians  [in  an- 
cient Greece]  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
little  territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Maliaus, — on  the  north- 
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east,  oust  and  soulliwest  by  the  diffcrfnt  branches 
of  Lokriuns, —  and  on  tlie  south  east  by  the 
Ba'otiuns.  They  touelied  the  £iib(i>an  seu  .  .  . 
at  Duphnus,  tlie  poUit  where  it  approaelies  near- 
est to  their  chiet  town,  Elateia;  their  territory 
also  comprised  most  part  of  tlie  lofty  and  bleak 
range  of  Parnassus,  as  far  as  its  southerly  terini- 
nati()n,  where  a  lower  j)ortion  of  it,  called  Kir- 
phis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  (Juif,  between 
the  two  bays  of  Antlkyrii  and  Krissii;  the  latter, 
with  its  onco  fertile  plain,  was  in  iJroxindty  to 
the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delnhiun  Apollo.  Both 
Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  belouLced  to  the 
I'hokian  race.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  temple, 
together  with  Lace<lien>onian  aid.  enabled  the 
Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing 
their  connexion  with  the  Phokian  brotherhood. 
Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Phokis  consisted  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Ivephisus.  ...  It  was  on  the  projecting  moun- 
tain ledges  and  rocks  on  each  side  of  this  river 
that  the  numerous  little  Phokian  towns  were 
situated.  Twenty-two  of  them  were  destroyed 
and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
order,  after  the  second  Sacred  War." — G.  Grote, 
Iliiit.  of  Ih-ei'ci',  pt.  2,  ch.  3.  — See  Sacked  Wahh. 

PHORMIO,  and  the  sea  victories  of.  See 
Gueiu'K:   B.  C.  439-427. 

PHRATRIiE.  See  Pirsx^;  also,  Athens: 
B.  ('.  510-507. 

PHRYGIAN  CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The. 
See  LiiiKHTY  Cap. 

PHRYGIAN  SIBYL.     See  Sibyls. 

PHRYGIANS.— MYSIANS.—"  When  the 
Assyrians  in  the  thirteentli  century  [B.  C]  ad- 
vanced past  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  into  the 
western  peninsula  [of  Asia  Minor],  they  found, 
on  the  central  table-land,  a  mighty  body  of  na- 
tive population — the  Phrygians.  The  remains 
of  their  language  tend  to  show  them  to  have 
been  the  central  link  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
elder  Aryans.  They  called  their  Zeus  Bagalus 
('baga'  in  ancient  Persian  signifying  God; 
'  bhaga, '  in  Sanscrit,  fortune),  or  Sabazius,  from 
a  verb  common  to  Indian  and  Greek,  and  sig- 
nifying 'to  adore.'  They  possessed  the  vowels 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  terminations  of  words 
changed  the  'm'  into  'n.'  Kept  off  from  the 
sea,  they,  it  is  true,  lagged  behind  the  coast 
tribes  in  civilization,  and  were  regarded  by 
these  as  men  slow  of  understanding  and  only 
suited  for  inferior  duties  in  human  society.  Yet 
they  too  had  a  great  and  independent  post  of 
tlieir  own,  which  is  mirrored  in  the  native 
myths  of  their  kings.  The  home  of  these  myths 
is  especially  in  the  northern  regions  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  springs  which  feeci  the 
Sangarius,  flowing  in  mighty  curves  through 
Bithynia  into  Pontus.  Here  traditions  survived 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  land,  of  Gordius  and 
Midas." — E.  Curtius,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  v.  1,  bk.  1, 
ch.  3. — "As  far  as  any  positive  opinion  can  be 
formed  respecting  nations  of  whom  we  know  so 
little,  it  would  appear  that  the  Mysians  and 
Phrygians  are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
Lydiaus  and  Karians  on  one  side,  and  Thracians 
(European  as  well  as  Asiatic;  on  the  other — a 
remote  ethnical  affinity  perva^^ing  the  whole. 
Ancient  migrations  are  spoken  ot  m  botli  direc- 
tions across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thraciiin 
Bosphorus.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that 
Phrygians,  Jlysians  and  Thracians  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia  from  Europe.  ...  On  the  other 


hand,  IIero<lotU8  speaks  of  a  vast  bo<ly  of 
Teukrians  and  Mysians  who,  Ijcforo  the  Tmlaa 
war,  had  crossed  the  strait  from  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  Thi^  Phrygians  also  are  supposed  by 
some  to  liave  originally  occupied  an  European 
soil  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  .  .  .  while  the 
-Mysians  are  stdd  to  have  come  from  the  north- 
eastern portions  of  European  Thrace  south  of  the 
Danube,  known  under  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
name  of  M(i>sia.  But  with  respect  to  the  My.sians 
there  was  also  another  story,  according  to  which 
tliey  were  described  as  colonists  emanating  from 
the  Lydians.  .  .  .  And  this  last  opinion  was 
supported  by  the  character  of  the  Mysian  lan- 
guage, half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian." — G. 
Grote,  Hint,  of  Gnere,  pt.  2,  ch.  10.— The  Mysians 
occupied  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 
including  the  region  of  the  Troad.  "In  the 
works  of  the  great  Greek  writers  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  notably,  in  the;  histories  of 
Hero<lotus  end  Thucydides,  the  Phrygians  tlguro 
but  little.  To  the  Greeks  generally  they  were 
known  but  as  the  race  whence  most  of  their 
slaves  were  drawn,  as  a  people  branded  with  the 
qualities  of  slaves,  idleness,  cowardice,  effend- 
nacy.  .  .  .  P>om  the  Phrygians  came  those  or- 
giastic forms  of  religious  cult  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  orgies  which  led  alike  to 
st^nsual  excess  and  to  hideous  self-mutilations, 
to  semi-religious  frenzy  and  bestial  immoralities, 
against  Avhich  the  strong  good-sense  of  the  bet- 
ter Greeks  set  itself  at  all  periods,  though  it 
could  not  deprive  them  of  their  attractions  for 
tlie  lowest  of  the  people.  And  yet  it  was  to  this 
race  sunk  in  corruption,  except  when  roused  by 
frenzy,  that  the  warlike  Trojan  stock  belongecl. 
Hector  and  Aeneas  were  Phrygians;  and  the 
most  manly  race  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Ro- 
mans, were  proud  of  their  supposed  descent 
from  shepherds  of  Phrygia. " — P.  Gardner,  JHeie 
Cfuiptei'8  ill  Greek  Ilutory,  eh.  2. 

PHUT.     See  Lihyans. 

PHYLiE.  —  PHRATRIiE.  —  GENTES.— 
"In  all  Greek  states,  without  exception,  the 
people  was  divided  into  tribes  or  Phylic,  and 
those  again  into  the  smaller  subdivisions  of 
Phratriffi  and  gentes,  and  the  distribution  so 
made  was  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  the  common  organisation  of  tlie  State. " — G. 
F.  SchOmann,  Antiquities  of  Greece:  The  State, 
pt.  2,  cfi.  4. — The  four  Attic  tribes  were  called, 
during  the  later  period  of  that  division,  tlio 
Geleoutes,  llopletes,  .^^^ikoreis,  and  Argadeis. 
"It  is  affirmed,  and  with  some  etymological 
plausibility,  that  the  denominations  of  these  four 
tribes  must  originally  have  had  reference  to  the 
occupations  of  those  who  bore  them, —  the  Hop- 
letes  being  the  warriour-class,  the  ^gikoreis  goat- 
herds, the  Argadeis  artisans,  and  the  Geleontes 
(Teleontes  or  Gedeontes)  cultivators.  Hence 
some  authors  have  ascribed  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Attica  an  actual  primitive  distribution 
into  hereditary  professions  or  castes,  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt.  If  we 
should  even  grant  that  such  a  division  into  castes 
might  originally  have  prevailed,  it  must  have 
grown  obsolete  long  before  the  time  of  Solon ; 
but  there  seem  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  ever  did  prevail.  .  .  .  The  four  tribes, 
and  the  four  iiaincfl  fallowing  for  some  variations 
of  reading),  are  therefore  iiiotoncally  verified. 
But  neither  the  time  of  their  introduction,  nor 
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tbeir  primitive  import,  nre  ascortainablc  matters. 
.  .  .  Tiiese  four  trilK'S  may  be  liKjked  at  eitlieras 
religious  and  social  aggregates,  in  which  capacity 
each  of  them  comprised  three  Phratries  and 
ninety  Gentes;  or  as  political  aggregates,  in 
•which  point  of  vie-.v  each  included  three  Trittyes 
and  twelve  Xaukraries.  Each  Phratry  contained 
thirty  Gentes;  each  TriUys  comprised  four 
Naukraries:  the  total  numbers  were  thus  300 
Gentes  and  48  Xaukraries.  Moreover,  each  gens 
is  said  to  have  contained  thirty  heads  of  families, 
of  whom  therefore  there  would  be  a  total  of 
10,800.  .  .  .  That  every  Phratry  contained  an 
equal  number  of  Gentes,  and  every  Gens  an 
erjual  number  of  families,  is  a  supposition  hardly 
admissible  with  )Ut  better  evidence  than  we  pos- 
sess. Hut  apart  from  this  (juestionable  precision 
of  numerical  scale,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes 
themselves  were  real,  ancient  and  durable  asso- 
ciations among  the  Athenian  people,  highly  im- 
portai.t  to  be  understood.  The  basis  or  the 
whole  ."•  13  the  house,  hearth  or  family, —  a  num- 
ber of  which,  greater  or  less,  composed  the  Gens, 
or  Gcnos.  This  Gens  was  therefore  a  clan, 
sept,  or  enlarged,  and  partly  factitious,  brother- 
hood. .  .  .  All  these  phratric  and  gentiie  asso- 
ciations, the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller,  were 
founded  upon  the  same  principles  and  tendencies 
of  the  Grecian  mind  —  a  coalescence  of  the  idea 
of  worship  with  that  of  ancestry,  or  of  com- 
munion in  certain  special  religious  rites  with 
communion  of  blood,  real  or  supposed.  The 
god,  or  hero,  to  whom  the  assembled  members 
offered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the 
primitive  ancestor,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
origin.  .  .  .  The  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  in 
509  B.  C.  abolished  the  old  tribes  for  civil  pur- 
poses, and  created  ten  new  tribes, —  leaving  the 
Phratries  and  Gentes  unaltered,  but  introducing 
the  local  distribution  according  to  demes  or  can- 
tons, as  the  foundation  of  his  new  political  tribes. 
A  certain  number  of  demes  belonged  to  each  of 
the  ten  Kleistbencan  tribes  (the  demes  in  the 
same  tribes  were  not  usually  contiguous,  so  *hat 
the  tribe  was  not  coincident  with  a  definits  cir- 
cumscription), and  the  deme,  in  which  every  in- 
dividual was  then  registered,  continued  to  be 
tnat  in  which  his  descenaints  were  also  regis- 
tered. .  .  .  The  different  Qentcb  were  very  un- 
equal in  dignity,  arising  chiefly  from  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  which  each  possessed  the 
hereditary  and  exclusive  administration,  and 
which,  being  in  some  cases  considered  as  of  pre- 
eminent amctity  in  reference  to  the  whole  city, 
were  therefore  nationalized.  Thus  the  Eumol- 
p'.die  and  ICerykes,  who  supplied  the  IlieropLant 
and  superintended  the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusin- 
ian  Demeter  —  and  tie  liutadap,  who  furnished 
the  priestess  of  Athene  Polias  as  well  as  the 
priest  «)f  Poseidon  Erechtheus  iu  the  acropclis  — 
seem  to  have  been  reverenced  above  all  the  other 
Gentes.  When  the  name  Butadte  was  selected  in 
the  Kleisthcnean  arnmgement  as  the  name  of  a 
deme,  the  holy  Gens  so  called  adopted  the  dialinc- 
tive  denomination  of  Eteobutada?,  or  '  The  true 
BuUidiB.'"— Q.  Grote,  Hkt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  is:  Fustel  do  Coulanges,  TIic  Atident 
City,  hk.  3,  eh.\. 

PHYLARCK.    See  Taxiauch. 

PHVLE.     Sec  Athkns:  B.  C.  404-403. 

PHYSICIANS,  First  English  College  of. 
See  Mkoic.m.  Scienck,  IGtii  Centcry. 

PIACENZA.    See  Placentia. 


PIAGNONI,  The.  See  Flobence:  A.  D. 
1490-U1»8. 

PIANKISHAWS,  The.  See  American  Ab 
ORioiNEs:  AmoxcjriAN  Family,  and  Sacs,  «fcc. 

PIASTS,ORPIASSES,The.  See  Poland: 

BEdlNNIXOS,   «&C. 

PI  AVE,  Battle  on  the.    See  Germany  :  A.  D. 

1809  (JANrAHY— June). 

PI-BE SETH.    See  Bubastis. 

PICARDS,  The  Religious  Sect  of  the.— 
"The  reforming  movement  of  Bohemia  [l.lth 
century]  had  drawn  thither  j^ersons  from  other 
countries  whose  opinions  were  obno.xious  to  the 
authorities  of  the  church.  Among  these,  the 
most  remarka])le  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Picards, —  apparently  a  form  of  the  word  '  beg- 
liards'  [see  Beguinks],  which  .  .  .  was  then 
■widely  applied  to  sectaries.  These  Picards  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  the  Low  Countries. " — 
J.  C.  Robertson,  Ilist.  of  the  Christian  Church, 
T.  8,  p.  24. — See,  also,  Paulkians. 

PICARDY.  —  PICARDS.  —  "  Whimsical 
enough  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Picards, 
and  from  thence  of  Picardle,  which  does  not 
date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.  It  was  an  academ- 
ical joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  t.'j  quarrel- 
some humour  of  those  students  in  the  university 
of  Paris  who  came  from  the  frontier  of  France 
and  Flanders." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ch   5'^,  foot-note  1. 

PICENIANS,  The.     See  Sabines. 

PICHEGRU,  Campaign  and  political  in- 
trigues of.  Sec  Fra?,ce;  A.  D.  1794  (March- 
JiLY);  1794-1 795  (OcroBER— May);  1795(June— 
December);  1797  (September) ;  and  1804-1805. 

PICHINCHA,  Battle  of  (1822).  See  Col- 
ombian States:  A.  D.  1819-1830. 

PICKAWILLANY.  See  Ohio  (Valley): 
A.  1).  1748-1754. 

PICTAVI.   See  Poitiers:  Original  Names. 

PICTONES,  The.— "The  Pictones  [of  an- 
cient Gaul],  whose  name  is  represented  by  Poitou, 
and  the  Santones  (Saintonge)  occupied  the  coast 
between  the  lower  Loire  and  the  great  aestuary 
of  the  Gai'onne. " —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  V.  4,  ch.  6. 

PI':TS  AN.O  SC-OTS.  Sec  Scotland:  Tire 
P1CT8  AND  Scots. 

PICTURE-WRITING.  See  AzfEc  and 
Maya  Picti' '     V^riting;  also  Hieroglyphics. 

PIE-PO'V'-lR  court,  The.— "There 
■was  one  spe  •  '.  ourt  [in  London,  during  the 
Middle  AgesJ,  ^vuic'\  met  to  decide  disputes  aris- 
ing on  market-days,  or  among  travellers  and  men 
of  budness,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  old 
English  tendency  to  decide  quickly  and  definitely, 
without  entering  into  any  long  written  or  verbal 
consideration  H'  the  question  at  issue;  and  this 
was  known  as  the  Pie-powder  Court,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  old  French  words,  'pieds  poudres,' 
the  Latin  '  pedes  pulverizati,'  in  which  the  cora- 
plaiuan)  and  the  accused  were  supposed  not  to 
have  shaken  the  dust  from  off  their  feet."—  U. 
Pauii,  Pictures  of  Old  England,  ch.  12. 

PIECES  OF  EIGHT.    See  Spanish  Coinb. 


PIEDMONT:  Primitive  inhabitants. 

LlGl'HlANS. 

History.    See  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 


»ee 


PIEDMONT,  Va.,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  OK  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (May— Jcne:  Vir- 
ginia) The  Campaigning  in  the  Shenandoah. 
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PIEGANS.     See    American    Aborigines: 

Bl.ACKFEET. 

PIERCE,  Franklin :  Presidential  election 
and  administration.  Hea  United  States  uf 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1852,  to  1857. 


PIGNEROL:  A.  D.  1630-1631.— Siege,  cap- 
ture and  purchase  by  the  French.  See  Italy  : 
A.  D.  1627-1631. 

A.  D.  1648. — Secured  to  France  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.    See  Gkumany:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1659-1661. 

A.  D.  1697.— Ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
See  Savoy:  A.  D.  1580-1713. 


PIGNEROL,  Treaty  of.  See  Waldenses: 
A.  I).  1655. 

PIKE'S  PEAK  MINING  REGION.  See 
Color.xdo:  a.  D.  1806-1876. 

PILATE,  Pontius.  See  Jews:  B.  C.  40— 
A.  D.  44;  and  A.  D.  26. 

PILGRIMAGE  OF  GRACE,  The.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1535-1539. 

PILGRIMS.— PILGRIM  FATHERS.— lu 
American  history,  the  familiar  designation  of  the 
little  company  of  English  colonists  who  sailed 
for  the  New  World  in  the  Mayflower,  A.  D. 
162*^  seeking  religious  freedom,  and  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  See  Independents  ok 
Separatists,  and  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1620. 


PILLOW,  Fort :  A.  D.  1862.— Evacuated 
by  the  Confederates.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June  :  On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1864. — Capture  and  Massacre.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (April: 
Tennessee). 

♦ 

PILNITZ,  The  Declaration  of.  Sea  France  : 
A.  D.  1791  (July — September). 

PILOT  KNOB,  Attack  on.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (March— October: 
Arkansas — Missoriu). 

PILSEN,  Capture  by  Count  Ernest  of 
Mansfeld  (1618).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1618- 
1620. 

PILUM,  The. —  'I  he  Roman  spe.ir  was  colled 
the  pilura.  "  It  was,  according  to  [Polybius],  a 
spear  having  a  very  la'-'je  iron  head  or  blade,  and 
this  was  carried  by  a  ;  jcket  to  receive  the  shaft. 
...  By  the  soldiers  Oi  the  legions,  to  whom  the 
use  of  the  pilum  was  restricted,  this  weapon  was 
both  hurled  from  the  hand  as  a  javelin,  and 
grasped  firmly,  as  well  for  the  charga  us  to  resist 
and  beat  down  hostile  attacks." — P.  Lacomb\ 
Arms  and  Armour,  ch.  4. 

PIMAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Pi.man  Family. 

PIMENTEIRAS,  The.  See  AjIErican 
Aborigines:  Guck  or  Coco  Giiorp. 

PINDARIS,OR  PINDHARIES,The.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1816-1819. 

PINE  TREE  MONEY.— Between  1652  and 
1684  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  coined  silver 
shillings  and  smaller  coins,  which  bore  on  their 
faces  the  rude  figure  of  a  pine  tree,  and  are 
called  "pine  tree  money."  See  Money  and 
Banking:  17Tn  Century. 

PINEROLO.    See  Piqnerol. 

PINKIE,  Battle  of  (1547).  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1544-ir>48. 

PIPE  ROLLS.    See  Exchequer. 


PIPPIN.  OR  PEPIN,  of  Heristal,  Aus- 
trasian  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  Duke  of  the 

Franks,  A.  D.  687-714 Pippin,  or  Pepin, 

the  Short,  Duke  and  Prince  of  the  Franks, 
741-7.52;  King,  7.52-768. 

PIQUETS  AND  ZINGLINS.  SeeH.WTi: 
A.  D.  1804-1880. 

PIRiEUS,  The.— This  was  the  important 
harbor  of  Athens,  constructed  and  fortified  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Persian  wars ;  a  work  which 
the  Athenians  owed  to  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Themistocles.  The  name  was  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  peninsula  in  which  the  Piraeus 
IS  situated,  and  which  contained  two  other  har- 
bors—  Munychia  and  Zea.  Phalerum,  which 
had  previously  been  the  harbor  of  Athens,  lay  to 
the  east.  The  walls  built  by  Themistocles  "  were 
carried  round  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  in  a 
circumference  of  seven  miles,  following  the  bend 
of  its  rocky  rim,  and  including  the  three  Lar- 
bour-bays.  At  the  mouths  of  each  of  the  har- 
bours a  pair  of  towers  rose  opposite  to  one  an- 
other at  so  short  a  distance  that  it  was  possible 
to  connect  them  by  means  of  chains :  these  were 
the  locks  of  the  Pirueus.  The  walls,  about  16 
feet  thick,  were  built  without  mortar,  of  rec- 
tangular blocks  throughout,  and  were  raised  to 
a  height  of  30  feet  by  Themistocles,  who  is  said 
to  have  originally  intended  to  give  them  double 
that  height. " — E.  Curtius,  nUt.  of  Greece,  hk.  3, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Alliens, 
sect.  10.— Sec.  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  489-480. 

PIRATES  OF  CILICIA,  The.  SccCilicia, 
Pirates  of. 

PIRMASENS,  Battle  of  (1793).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (July— December)  Pro- 
gress OF  TUB  war. 

PIRNA,  Saxon  Surrender  at.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1756. 

PIRU,  OR  CHONTAQUIROS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Andesians. 

PISA,  Greece.  See  Elis;  and  Olympic 
Games. 

♦ 

PISA,  Italy:  Origin  of  the  city.— Early 
growth  of  its  commerce  and  naval  power. — 
Conquest  of  Sardinia. — Strabo  and  others  have 
given  Pisa  a  Grecian  origin.  ' '  Situated  near  the 
sea  upon  the  triangle  fi  >rmed  in  past  ages,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rvers,  the  Aruo  and  the 
Serchio;  she  was  highiv  adapted  to  commerce 
and  naviv,ation ;  particularly  in  times  when  these 
were  carried  on  with  small  vessels.  We  conse- 
quently find  that  she  was  rich  and  mercantile  in 
early  times,  and  frequented  by  all  the  barbarous 
nations.  .  .  .  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  almost  all  the  navigation  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
which  kept  a  correspondence  and  commerce  with 
the  former,  was  limited  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic,  Archipelago,  and  Euxine  p  is  ;  and  the 
first  three  Italian  republics,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  were  for  a  long  time  mistresses  of  it. 
Pisa,  as  far  back  as  the  year  925,  was  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Tuscany,  according  to  Luitprand. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  is, 
in  the  year  1004,  we  find  in  the  IMsan  annals, 
that  the  latter  waged  war  with  the  Lucchese  and 
beat  them;  this  is  the  first  enterprise  of  one 
Italian  city  against  another,  which  proves  that 
she  already  (icted  for  herself,  and  was  in  great 
part,  if  not  wholly,  liberated  from  the  dommioa 
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of  the  Drikc  of  Tuscany.  In  the  Pisan  annals, 
and  in  other  authors,  we  meet  with  a  series  of 
enterprises,  many  of  which  are  obscurely  related, 
or  perhaps  exaggerated.  Thus  we  find  that  in 
the  year  lOOo,  in  an  expedition  of  the  Pisans 
against  the  maritime  city  of  liegp'  Pisa  being 
left  unprovided  with  defenders,  hlusetto,  king, 
or  head,  of  the  Saracens,  wh'  occupied  Sardinia, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  making  an  invasion; 
and  having  sacked  the  city,  departed,  or  was 
driven  out  of  ?t.  .  .  .  It  was  very  natural  for  the 
I'isans  and  Genoese,  who  must  have  been  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  the  piracies  and  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  as  long  as  they  occupied  Sardinia,  to 
tliink  seriously  of  exterminating  them  from  that 
country:  the  pope  himself  sent  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia  in  haste  to  the  Pisans  as  legate,  to  encour- 
age them  to  the  enterprise:  who,  joining  with 
the  Genoese,  conquered  Sardinia  [1017]  by  driv- 
ing out  the  Saracens;  and  the  pope,  by  the  right 
he  thought  he  possessed  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  inveited  the  Pisans  with  the  do- 
minion ;  not  however  without  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Genoese,  who,  as  they  were  less 
powerful  in  those  times,  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
force.  The  mutual  necessity  of  defence  from  the 
common  enemy  kept  them  united ;  the  barbarians 
having  disembarked  in  the  year  1020  in  Sardinia 
\inder  the  same  leader,  they  were  again  repulsed, 
and  all  their  treasure  which  remained  a  booty  of 
the  conquerors,  was  conceded  to  the  Genoese  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  expense." — L.  Pignotti, 
lUxt.  of  Tuscany,  i\  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1063-1293.  —  Architectural  develop- 
ment. —  Disastrous  war  with  Genoa.  —  The 
treat  defeat  at  Meloria. — Count  Ugolino  and 
is  fate. — War  with  Florence  and  Lucca. — 
"The republic  of  Pisa  was  one  of  the  first  to 
mahe  known  to  the  world  the  riches  and  power 
which  a  small  state  might  acquire  by  the  aid  of 
commerce  and  liberty.  Pisa  had  astonished  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  number  of 
vessels  and  galleys  that  sailed  under  her  flag,  by 
the  succoi-  she  bad  given  the  crusaders,  by  the 
fear  she  had  inspired  at  Constantinople,  and  by 
the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 
Pi?a  wiu  the  first  to  introduce  into  Tuscany  the 
arts  that  ennoble  wealth:  her  dome,  her  bap- 
tistery, her  leaning  tower,  and  her  Campo  Santo, 
which  the  traveller's  eye  embraces  at  one  glance, 
but  does  not  weary  of  beholding,  had  been  suc- 
cessively built  from  the  year  1063  to  the  end  of 
the  12th  century.  These  chefs-d'oeuvre  had 
animated  tlie  genius  of  the  Plains;  the  great 
architects  of  the  13th  century  were,  for  the  most 
part,  pupils  of  Nicolas  di  Pisa.  But  the  moment 
■was  come  in  which  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  re- 
public was  at  hand ;  a  deep-rooted  jealousy,  to 
be  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  had  fre- 
quently, during  the  last  two  centuries,  armed 
against  each  other  the  republics  of  Genoa  and 
Pisii:  a  new  war  between  them  broke  out  in 
1282.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  two 
simnle  cities  could  put  to  sea  such  prodigious 
fleets  as  those  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  In  1282, 
Ginicel  Sismondi  commanded  30  Pisan  galleys,  of 
which  he  lost  the  half  in  a  tempest,  on  the  9th 
of  September;  the  following  year.  Rosso  Sis- 
mondi commanded  64;  in  1284,  Guldo  Jacia  com- 
manded 24,  and  was  vanquished.  The  Pisans 
had  recourse  the  same  year  to  a  Venetian  ad- 
miral, Albertt)  Morosini,  to  whom  they  intrusted 
103  galleys:  but  whatever  efforts  they  made,  the 


Genoese  constantly  opposed  a  superior  fleet. 
This  year  [1284],  however,  all  the  mule  popula- 
tion of  the  two  republics  seemed  assembled  on 
their  vessels;  they  met  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1284,  once  more  before  the  Isle  of  Meloria, 
rendered  famous  43  years  before  by  the  victory 
of  the  Pisans  over  the  same  enemies  [when  the 
Ghibelline  friendship  of  Pisa  for  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  induced  her  to  intercept  and  attack, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1241,  a  Genoese  fleet  which 
conveyed  many  prelates  to  a  g.eat  council  called 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  with  hostile  intentions  to- 
wards the  Emperor,  and  which  the  latter  desired 
to  prevent].  Valor  was  still  the  same,  but  for- 
tune had  changed  sides ;  and  a  terrible  disaster 
effaced  the  memory  of  an  ancient  victory.  While 
the  two  fleets,  almost  equal  in  number,  were  en- 
gaged, a  reinforcement  of  30  Genoese  galleys, 
driven  impetuously  by  the  wind,  struck  the 
Pisan  fleet  in  flank :  7  of  their  vessels  were  In- 
stantly sunk,  28  taken.  5,000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  11,000  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers to  Genoa  preferred  death  in  captivity  rather 
than  their  republic  should  ransom  them,  by  giving 
up  Sardinia  to  the  Genoese.  This  prodigious  loss 
ruined  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa;  the  same 
nautical  knowledge,  the  same  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, were  not  transmitted  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. All  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  quitted  the 
Pisan  galleys  for  those  of  Genoa.  The  vessels 
diminished  m  number,  with  the  means  of  man- 
ning them ;  and  Pisa  could  no  longer  pretend  to 
be  more  than  the  third  maritime  power  in  Italy. 
While  the  republic  was  thus  exhausted  by  this 
great  reverse  of  fortune,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
league  or  the  Tuscan  Guelphs ;  and  a  powerful 
citizen,  to  whom  it  had  intrusted  itself,  betrayed 
his  country  to  enslave  it.  Ugolino  was  count  of 
the  Gherardesca,  a  mountainous  country  situated 
along  the  coast,  between  Leghorn  and  Piombino: 
he  was  of  Ghibeline  origin,  but  had  married  his 
sister  to  Giovan  di  Gallura,  chief  of  the  Guelphs 
of  Pisa  and  of  Sr  rdinia.  From  that  time  he  art- 
fully opposed  the  Guelphs  to  the  Ghibelines." 
The  Pisans,  thinking  him  to  te  the  person  best 
able  to  reconcile  Pisa  with  the  Guelph  league 
"  named  Ugolino  captain-general  for  ten  years: 
and  the  new  commander  did,  indeed,  obtain 
peace  with  the  Guelph  league ;  but  not  till  he 
had  caused  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Pisan  terri- 
tory to  be  oi>ened  by  his  creatures  to  the  Luc- 
chLse  and  Florentines.  .  .  .  From  that  time  he 
sought  only  to  strengthen  his  own  despotism." 
In  July,  1288,  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Pisans 
against  him ;  his  palace  was  stormed  and  burned ; 
and  he,  his  two  sons  and  two  grandsons,  were 
dragged  out  of  the  flames,  to  be  locked  in  a 
tower  and  starved  to  death — as  told  in  the  verse 
of  Dante.  "The  victory  over  count  Ugolino, 
acl.  ved  by  the  most  ardent  of  the  Ghibelines, 
redoubled  the  enthusiasm  and  audacity  of  that 
party ;  and  soon  determined  them  to  renew  the 
war  with  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany.  ...  Guido 
de  Montefeltro  was  named  captain.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  in  defending  Forli 
against  the  French  forces  of  Charles  of  Anjou ; 
and  the  republic  had  not  to  repent  of  its  choice. 
He  recovered  by  force  of  arms  all  the  fortresses 
which  Ugolino  had  given  up  to  the  Lucchese  and 
Florentines.  The  Pisan  militia,  whom  Monte- 
feltro armed  with  cross-bows,  which  he  had 
trained  them  to  use  with  precision,  became  the 
terror  of  Tuscany,     The  Guelphs  of  Florence 
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and  Lucca  were  glad  to  make  peace  in  1293." — 
J.  C.  L.  (le  Sismondi,  Hist,  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, ch.  5. — In  1290,  when  Pisa  was  in  her 
greatest  distress,  (Jenoti  suddenly  joined  again  in 
the  attJick  on  her  ancient  rival.  She  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Conrad  d'Oria  which  entered  the 
harbor  of  Pisa,  pulled  down  its  towers,  its  bridge 
and  its  forts,  and  carried  away  the  chain  which 
locked  the  harbor  entrance.  The  latter  trophv 
was  only  restored  to  Pisa  in  recent  years. — J.  T. 
Bent,  Genoa,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  H.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Ilist.,  bk.  1, 
ch.  12  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  iioo-iiii. — Participation  in  the  first 
Crusades.    See  Crcsades:  A.  D.  1104-1111. 

A.  D.  1135-1137.  —  Destruction  of  Amalfi. 
See  Amalfi. 

X3th  Century.— Commercial  rivalrv  with 
Venice  and  Genoa  at  Constantinople.  See 
CoN8T.\NTiNOPLE:  A.  D.  1261-1453. 

A.  D.  1311-1313. — Welcome  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII. — Aid  to  his  war  against  Florence. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1313-1328. — Military  successes  under 
Ug^ccione  della  Fa^^giuola. — His  tyranny  and 
its  overthrow. — Subjection  to  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani  and  the  deliverance.  See  Italy  :  A.  D. 
1313-1330. 

A.  D.  1341. — Defeat  of  the  Florentines  be- 
fore Lucca. — Acquisition  of  that  city.  See 
Florence.:  A.  D.  1341-1343. 

A.  D,  1353-1364.— Dealings  with  the  Free 
Companies. — War  with  Florence.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  1399-1406.— Betrayal  to  Viscooti  of 
Milan. — Sale  to  the  Florentines. — Conquest 
by  them  and  subsequent  decline.  See  Italy  : 
A.  D.  1402-1406. 

A.  D.  7409. — The  General  Council  of  the 
Church.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1377-1417. 

A.  D.  1494-1509.-  Delivered  by  the  French. 
—The  faithlessness  of  Charles  VIII.— Thir- 
teen years  of  struggle  against  Florence. — 
Final  surrender.— "The  Florentine  conquest 
was  the  beginning  of  f'O  years  of  slavery  for  Pisa 
— a  terrible  slavery,  heavy  with  exaggerated  im- 
ports, bitter  with  the  tolerated  plunder  of  private 
Florentines,  humiliating  with  continual  espion- 
age. .  .  .  Pisa  was  the  Ireland  of  Florence,  cap- 
tive and  yet  unvanquished.  ...  At  last  a 
favourable  chance  was  offered  to  the  Pisans. 
...  In  the  autumn  of  1494,  the  armies  of 
Charles  VIII.  poured  into  Italy  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1494-1496].  It  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  Florentines,  m  times  ot"  war  and  danger,  to 
call  the  heads  of  every  Pisan  household  into 
Florence,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
th'  *  nilies  and  fellow  citizens.  But  in  the 
auiuii  a  of  1494,  Piero  de'  Medici  who  forgot 
everything,  who  had  forgotten  to  garrison  his 
frontier,  forgot  to  call  the  Pisan  hostages  to 
Florence,  although  the  French  were  steadily  ad- 
vancing on  Tuscany,  and  the  Pisans  eager  to 
rebel.  .  .  .  The  French  army  and  the  hope  of 
liberty  entered  the  unhappy  city  hind  in  hand 
[November  8,  1494].  .  .  .  That  night  the  Flor- 
entines in  Pisa — men  in  office,  judges,  mer- 
chants, and  soluiers  of  the  garrison — were 
driven  at  the  sword's  point  out  of  the  rebellious 
city.  .  .  .  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  entry  of 
the  French,  Pisa  was  a  free  republic,  governed 
by  a  Gonfalonier,  six  Priors,  and  a  Balia  of  Ten, 
with  a  new  militia  of  its  own,  and,  for  the  first 


time  in  eight  and  eighty  years,  a  Pisaa  garrison 
in  the  ancient  citadel."  All  this  was  done  with 
the  assent  of  the  King  of  Fnince  and  the  prom- 
ise of  his  protection.  But  when  he  passed  cm  to 
Florence,  and  was  faced  there  by  the  resolute 
Capponi,  he  signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  promised 
to  give  back  Pisa  to  Florence  when  he  returned 
from  Naples.  He  returned  from  Naples  the 
next  summer  (1495),  hard  pressed  and  retreating 
from  his  recent  triumphs,  and  halted  with  his 
army  at  Pisa.  There  the  tears  and  distress  of 
the  friendly  Pisans  moved  even  his  soldiers  to 
cry  out  in  protestation  against  the  surrender  of 
the  city  to  its  former  bondage.  Charles  com- 
promised by  a  new  treaty  with  the  Florentines, 
again  agreeing  to  deliver  Pisa  to  them,  but  stip- 
ulating that  they  should  place  their  old  rivals  ou 
equal  terms  with  themselves,  in  commerce  and 
in  civil  rights.  But  Bntragues,  the  French  gov- 
ernor whom  Charles  had  left  in  command  at 
Pisa,  with  a  small  garrison,  refused  to  carry  out 
the  treaty.  He  assisted  the  Pisans  in  expelling 
a  force  with  which  the  Duke  of  Milan  attempted 
to  secure  the  city,  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  Janu 
ary,  1496,  he  delivered  the  citadel  which  he  held 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pisan  signory.  ' '  During 
thirteen  years  from  this  date  the  shifting  for- 
tunes, the  greeds  and  jealousies  of  the  great 
Italian  cities,  fostered  an  artificial  liberty  in 
Pisa.  Thrown  like  a  ball  from  Milan  to  Venice, 
Venice  to  Maximilian,  Max  again  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Ctesar  Borgia,  the  unhappy  Republic 
described  the  whole  circle  of  de&perate  hope, 
agonized  courage,  misery,  poverty,  cunning, 
and  betrayal. " — A.  M.  F.  Robinson,  The  End  of 
the  inidle  Ages:  Tlie  French  at  /¥«i.— In  1509 
the  Pisans,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the 
obstinate  siege  which  the  Florentines  had  main- 
tained, and  sold  by  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
who  took  pay  from  Florenc  (see  Venice  :  A.  D. 
1508-1509)  for  c'landonin^  their  cause,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Florentine  army. — H.  E.  Na- 
pier, Florentine  Ilistory,  bk.  2,  eh.  8  (c.  4). 

Also  in:  T.  A.  Trollope,  Hist,  of  ttie  Com- 
monwealth of  Florence,  bk.  8,  ch.  6  and  bk.  0,  ch. 
1-10. 

A.  D.  1512. — The  attempted  convocation  of 
a  Council  by  Louis  XII.  of  France.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1510-1513.  ^ 

PISISTRATIDiE,  The.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
560-510. 

PISTICS.    See  Gnostics. 

PIT  RIVER  INDIANS,  The.  See  A.\ieri- 
CAN  Aborigines:  Modocs,  &c. 

PITHECUSA.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  of  Ischia. 

PITHOM,  the  store  city.  See  Jews:  The 
Route  of  the  Exodcs. 

PITT,  William  (Lord  Chatham).— The  ad- 
ministration of.  See  England:  A.  D.  1757- 
1760;  1760-1763;  and  1765-1768 The  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1775  (January — March). 

PITT,  William  (the  Younger).  The  Ad- 
ministration of.  See  England:  A.  D.  1783- 
1787,  to  1801-1806. 

PITTI  PALACE,  The  building  of  the.  See 
Florence:  A.  I).  U.'iS-UeO. 

PITTSBURG  LANDING,  OK  SHILOH, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (Februaky— April:  Tennessee). 
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PITTSBURGH:  A.  D.  1754.— Fort  Du- 
quesne  built  by  the  French.  See  Ohio  (Val- 
ley); A.  Iv  ii'il. 

A.  D.  1758.  -Fort  Duquesne  abandoned  by 
the  French,  occupied  by  the  English,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Pitt.  See  Canada:  A.  I). 
IT.JH. 

A.  D.  1763.— Siege  of  Fort  Pitt  by  the  In- 
dians.— Bouquet's  relieving  expedition.  Sec 
PdNTIAC 'h  \Vai{. 

A.  D.  1794.— The  Whiskey  Insurrection.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  I).  1794. 


PIUS   II.,   Pope,  A.  D.  1458-1464 Pius 

III.,  Pope,  150!J,  Sc'i)teiiiber  to  October Pius 

IV.,  Pope,  15r)9  150.-) Pius  V.,  Pope,  1560- 

1572 Pius    VI.,    Pope,   1775-1799 Pius 

VII.,   Pope,   lHOO-182;} Pius  VIII.,   Pope, 

1829-18;}() Pius  IX.,  Prf)pe,  1846-1878. 

PIUTES,  PAH  UTES,  &c.     See  Amkuicax 

AlltliiKilNKS:    SlIOSMONE.^N  FAMILY. 

PIZARRO,  Francisco:  Discovery  and  con- 
quest of  Peru.  See  Ameuica  :  A.  I).  1524-1528 ; 
aud  Peiu;:  A.  1).  1528-15;n,  and  1531-1533. 

PLACARDS  OF  CHARLES  V.,  The.  See 
Netiieulands:  A.  D.  1521-1555. 

PLACENTIA  (modern  Piacenza):  The 
Roman  colony. — Its  capture  by  the  Gauls. 
Sec  Home:  U.  C.  295-191. 

B.  C.  49. — Mutiny  of  Cssar's  Legions.  Sec 
Home:  IJ.  C.  49. 

A.  D.  270.— Defeat  of  the  Alemanni.  Sec 
Alemaxni:  A.  1).  270. 

14th  Century. — Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Visconti.     See  Milan:  A.  1).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1513.— Conquest  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1515.— Restored  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  with  it  to  the  king  of  France.  See 
Fkance:  A.  D.  1515-1518. 

A.  D.  1521.— Retaken  by  he  Pope.  See 
Fkance:  A.  D.  1520-1523. 

A.  D.  1545-1592.— Union  wi:h  Parma  in  the 
duchy  created  for  the  House  of  Farnese.  Sec 
Pauma:  a.  I).  1545-1592. 

A.  D.  1725. — Reversion  of  the  duchy  pledged 
to  the  Infant  of  Spain.  See  Spain  :  A.  D  1713- 
1725. 

A.  D.  1735. — Restored  to  Austria.  See 
Fhance:  a.  D.  1733-173.5. 

A.  D.  1746. — Given  up  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1805.— The  durhy  declared  a  depen- 
dnnry  of  France  See  Fiance:  A.  I).  1804- 
1805. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  duchy  conferred  on  Marie 
Louise  the  ex-empress  of  Napoleon.  Sec 
Fkance:  A.  D.  1814  (Makcii— xiruiL). 


PLACILLA,  Battle  of  (1891).    See  Chile: 

A.  1).  1885-1891. 

PLACITUM.— PLAID.  See  Pakliament 
OF  Paius. 

♦ 

PLAGUE.— PESTILENCE.— EPIDEM- 
ICS:  B.C.  466-463.— At  Rome.    See  Rome: 

B.  C.  460-463. 

B.  C.  431-429.— At  Athens.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  430-429. 

B.  C.  405-375.— Among  the  Carthagioiaos. — 
"  Within  the  spave  of  Tes.s  than  thirty  yoars 
[from  B.  C.  405]  we  read  of  four  distinct  epi- 


demic distempers,  each  of  frightful  severity,  as 
having  ufHicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  in 
Sicily,  without  touching  either  Syracuse  or  the 
Sicilian  Grcelis.  Such  epidemics  were  the  most 
irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the  Carthaginians. 
.  .  .  Upon  what  physical  conditions  the  frequent 
repetition  of  such  a  calamity  depended,  together 
with  the  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  confined  to 
Carthage  and  her  armies  —  we  know  partially  in 
respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases  [when  it 
•n  us  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  situation 
of  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  low,  marshy  ground, 
at  a  season  when  hot  days  alternated  with  chill 
nights]  but  not  at  all  in  regard  to  the  others." — 
G.  Grotc,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  83. 

A.  D.  78-266. — Plague  after  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  Poiupeii. —  Plagues  of 
Orosius,  Antoninus,  and  Cyprian. — "On  the 
cessation  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
began  on  the  23d  of  August,  A.  D.  78,  and  which 
buried  Herculaneum,  btabia;  and  Pompeii  in 
ashes,  there  arose  ...  a  destructive  plague, 
which  for  many  days  in  succession  slev/  10,000 
men  daily."  The  plague  of  Orosius  (so  called 
because  Orosius,  who  wrote  in  the  5th  centuiy, 
described  it  most  fully)  began  in  the  year  A.  D. 
125.  It  was  attributed  to  immense  masses  of 
grasshoppers  which  were  swept  by  the  winds, 
that  year,  from  Africa  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  which  were  cast  back  by  the  waves  to 
putrefy  in  heaps  on  the  shore.  "  'In  Numidia, 
where  at  that  time  Micipsa  was  king,  800,000 
men  perished,  while  in  the  region  which  lies  most 
contiguous  to  the  sea-shore  of  Carthage  and 
Utica,  more  than  200,000  are  said  to  liave  been 
cut  down.  In  the  city  of  Utica  itself,  30,000 
soldiers,  who  had  been  ordered  here  for  the  de- 
fence of  all  Africa,  were  destroyed.'  .  .  .  The 
plague  of  Antoninus  (A.  D.  164-180)  visited  the 
whole  Roman  Empire,  from  its  most  eastern  to 
its  extreme  western  boundaries,  beginning  at  the 
former,  and  spreading  thence  by  means  of  the 
troops  who  returned  from  putting  down  a  rebel- 
lion in  Syria.  In  the  year  166  it  broke  out  for 
the  first  time  in  Rome,  and  returned  again  in  the 
year  168.  .  .  .  The  plague  depopulated  entire 
cities  and  districts,  so  that  forests  sprung  up  in 
places  before  inhabited.  ...  In  its  last  year  it 
appears  to  have  raged  again  with  especial  fury, 
so  that  in  Rome  .  .  .  3,000  men  often  died  in  a 
singL  day.  With  regard  to  the  charact-ir  of  this 
plague,  it  bos  been  considered  sometimes  small- 
pox, sometimes  petechial  lyj'hus,  and  again  the 
bubo-plague.  The  third  so-called  plague,  that 
of  Cyprian,  raged  about  A.  D.  251-266.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  500  died  a  day  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
After  its  disappearance  Italy  was  almost  deserted. 
...  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  plague  should 
be  considered  either  a  true  bubo-plague,  or  small- 
pox."—J.  II.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  Ilistory  (rf 
Medicine,  pp.  189-190. — "  Niebuhr  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  '  the  ancient  world  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague 
which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. '  ' — 
C.  Mcrivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  cfi.  68,  foot- 
note. 

Also  in:  P.  B.  Watson,  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, ch.  4. 

A.  D.  542-594. — During  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian.— "The  fatal  disease  which  depopulated  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors 
first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium, 
between  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  chan- 
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nel  of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were 
a  douhlc  path,  it  spread  to  the  east,  over  Syria, 
Persia,  and  tlic  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the 
west,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four 
months,  was  visited  by  the  pestilence ;  and  Pro- 
copius,  who  observed  its  progress  and  symptoms 
with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,  has  emulated  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  'fhucydides  in  the  de.scrip- 
tlou  of  the  plague  of  Athens.  .  .  .  The  fever 
was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or  delirium ; 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 
pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  imme- 
diate death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to 
produce  an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was 
followed  bj'  a  mortiflcatiou  of  the  bowels.  .  .  . 
Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season;  and  the 
female  se.x  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male. 
...  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  flfty-two  years  [A.  D.  543-594]  that 
mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  re- 
sumed its  pure  and  salubrious  quality.  .  .  . 
During  three  months,  live  and  at  length  ten 
thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constat  tino- 
ple ;  .  .  .  many  cities  of  the  east  were  left  va- 
cant ;  ...  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  har- 
vest and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
ine, afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian;  and  his 
reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the 
human  species,  which  has  never  been  repaired 
in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe. " — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlw  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  43. 

.Also  in:  T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  Uer  Invaders, 
bk.  5,  ch.  17. — J.  B.  Bury,  Uist  of  the  Later 
Ronum  Empire,  bk.  4,  ch.  6  (v.  1). 

6-i3th  Centuries. — Spread  of  Small-pox. — 
"  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  .small-po.\; 
but  it  appears  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
East,  and  to  have  been  known  in  China  and  Hin- 
dostan  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  '  It  seems  to 
have  reached  Constantinople  by  way  of  Egypt 
about  tha  year  569.'  From  Constantinople  it 
spread  gradually  ove'  the  whole  of  Europe, 
reaching  England  about  the  middle  of  tlie  13th 
century." — R.  RoUo,  Epidemics,  Plagues,  and 
Fevers,  p.  271. 

A.  D.  744-748.— The  world-  wide  pestilence. 
— "  One  great  calamity  in  the  age  of  Constantine 

fthe  Byzantine  emperor  Constantine  V.,  called 
/opronymus],  appears  to  have  travelled  over  the 
who'ij  habitable  world ;  this  was  the  great  pesti- 
lence, which  made  its  appearance  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  as  early  as  745.  It  had  previously 
carried  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria,  and  the  Caliph  Yezid  III.  perished 
of  the  disease  in  744.  From  Syria  it  visited 
Egypt  and  Africa,  from  whence  it  passed  into 
Sicily.  After  making  great  ravages  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria,  it  spread  to  Greece;  and  at  last,  in 
the  year  747,  it  broke  out  with  terrible  violence 
in  Constantinople,  then  probably  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  the  universe.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced,  and  dispersed  through 
Christian  countries,  by  the  Venetian  and  Greek 
ships  employed  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade 
in  slaves  with  the  Mohammedan  nations,  and  it 
spread  wherever  commerce  extended.  .  .  .  This 
plague  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Hellenic 
race."  After  it  had  dLsappeared,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  "the  capital  required  an  immense  influx 


of  new  inhabitants.  To  All  up  the  void  caused 
by  the  scourge,  Constantine  induced  many  Greek 
families  from  the  continent  and  the  islands  to 
emigrate  to  Constantinople." — G.  Finl.iy,  Hist. 
of  tlic  Byuintine  Empire,  from  716  to  1057,  bk.  1, 
ch.  1,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1348-1351.— The  Black  Death.  See 
Black  Dkatii;  also,  ENCiLANi):  A.  I).  1348-1349. 

A.  D.  1360-1363.— The  Children's  Plague. 
— "The  peace  of  Bretigni  [England  and  France, 
A.  D.  1360],  like  the  capture  of  Calais,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pestilence  that  turned  the  national 
rejoicings  into  mourning.  But  the  '  Children's 
Plague,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  most  deadly  to  the  young,  was  fortunately 
not  a  return  of  the  Black  Death,  and  did  not  ap- 
proach it  in  its  effects.  It  numbered,  however, 
three  prelates  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  among 
its  victims,  and  caused  such  anxiety  in  Loudon 
that  the  courts  of  law  were  adjourned  from  May 
to  October.  France  felt  the  scourge  more 
severely.  It  ravaged  the  country  for  three  years, 
and  was  especially  fatal  at  Paris  and  at  Avignon. 
In  Ireland,  where  the  pestilence  lingered  on  into 
the  next  year,  and  proved  very  deadly,  it  was 
mistaken  for  scrofula,  a  circumstance  which 
probably  shows  that  it  atUicked  the  glands  and 
the  throat." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the 
Hth  Century,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1374.— The  Dancing  Mania.— "The 
effects  of  the  Black  Death  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  the  graves  of  millions  of  its  victims  were 
scarcely  closed,  when  a  strange  delusion  aro.se  in 
Germany.  ...  It  was  a  convulsion  which  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  infuriated  the  human 
frame,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  contem- 
poraries for  more  than  two  centuries,  since  which 
time  it  has  never  reappeared.  It  was  culled  the 
dance  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on  account  of 
the  Bacchantic  leaps  by  which  it  was  character- 
ized, and  which  gave  to  those  affected,  whilst 
performing  their  wild  dance,  and  screaming  and 
foaming  with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of  persons 
possessed.  It  did  not  remain  confined  to  par- 
ticular localities,  but  was  propagated  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a  demoniacal  epidemic, 
over  the  w.hole  of  Germany  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  north-west,  which  were  already 
prepared  for  its  reception  by  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  times.  So  early  as  the  year  1374, 
assemblages  of  ;iien  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  who  had  come  out  of  Germany, 
and  who,  united  by  one  common  delusio.'i,  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  both  in  tae  streets  and  in 
ihe  churches  the  following  strange  spectacle. 
They  formed  circles  hand  in  haml,  and  appearing 
to  have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses,  con- 
tinued dancing,  regardless  of  the  by-stauders, 
for  hours  together  in  wild  delirium,  until  at 
length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion. They  then  complained  of  extreme  op- 
pression, and  groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  until  they  were  swathed  in  cloths,  bound 
tightly  round  their  waists,  upon  which  they 
again  recovered,  and  remained  free  from  com- 
plaint until  the  next  attack.  This  practice  of 
swathing  was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
tympany  which  followed  these  spasmotlic  rav- 
ings, but  the  by-'standers  frequently  relieved 
patients  in  a  less  artificial  manner,  by  thumping 
and  trampling  upon  the  parts  affected.  While 
dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  in- 
sensible to  external    impressions    through    the 
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■cnses,  but  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fan- 
cies conjuring  up  8j)lrits  whose  names  th^ 
shrieked  out;  and  some  of  them  afterwards 
asserted  tliat  tlicy  felt  as  If  they  had  been  Im- 
mersed In  a  stream  of  bIo<Kl,  which  obliged  them 
to  leap  HO  high.  .  .  .  Where  the  disease  was 
completely  developed,  the  attack  commenced 
with  epileptic  convulsions.  Those  affected  feli 
to  the  ground  senseless,  panting  and  labouring 
for  breath.  They  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
suddenly  springing  up  Ix'gan  their  dunce  amidst 
stninge  contortions.  Yet  the  malady  doubtless 
made  Its  appearance  very  variously,  and  was 
mfxlilied  by  temporary  or  local  circumstances. 
...  It  was  but  a  few  months  ere  this  demoni- 
acal disease  had  spread  from  Aixla-Chapellc, 
where  it  appeared  in  Jul)*,  over  the  neighbour 
ing  Netherlands.  In  Liege,  Utrecht,  Tongres, 
and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium,  the  dancers 
appeared  with  garlands  in  their  hair,  and  their 
waistB  girt  with  cloths,  that  they  might,  as  soon 
as  the  paroxysm  was  over,  receive  immediate  re- 
lief on  the  attack  of  the  tympany.  This  bandage 
was,  by  the  insertion  of  a  stick,  easily  twisted 
tight :  many,  however,  obtained  more  relief  from 
kicks  and  blows,  which  they  foimd  numbers  of 
persons  ready  to  administer.  ...  A  few  months 
after  this  dancing  malady  had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  it  broke  out  at  Cologne, 
where  the  number  of  those  possessed  amounted 
to  more  than  tive  hundred,  and  about  the  same 
time  at  Metz,  the  streets  of  which  place  are  said 
to  have  been  filled  with  eleven  hundred  dancers. 
Peasants  left  their  ploughs,  mechanics  their 
workshops,  housewives  their  domestic  duties,  to 
join  the  wild  revels,  and  this  rich  commercial 
city  became  the  scene  of  the  most  ruinous  disor- 
der. .  .  .  The  dancing  mania  of  the  year  1374 
was,  in  fact,  no  new  disease,  but  a  phenomenon 
well  known  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  many 
wondrous  stories  were  traditionally  current 
among  the  people." — J.  F.  C.  Ilecker,  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Dancing  Mania,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1485-1593.— The  Sweating  Sickness 
in  England.— Plague,  Small-pox  and  Grippe 
in  Europe. — "For  centuries  no  infection  had 
visited  England,  which  in  fearful  rapidity  and 
malignancy  could  be  compared  with  the  '  sudor 
Anglicus,'  us  it  was  at  first  called,  from  the  no- 
^tion  that  its  attacks  were  confined  to  English- 
men. People  sitting  at  dinner,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  spirits,  were  seized  with  it 
and  died  before  the  next  morning.  An  open 
window,  accidental  contact  in  the  streets,  chil- 
dren playing  before  the  door,  a  beggar  knocking 
at  the  rich  man's  gate,  might  disseminate  the  in- 
fection, and  a  whole  family  would  be  decimated 
in  a  few  hours  without  hope  or  remedy.  Houses 
and  villages  were  deserted.  .  .  .  Dr.  Caius,  a 
physician  who  had  studied  the  disease  under  its 
various  aspects,  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  appearance :  '  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1485,  shortly  after  the  7th  day  of  August,  at 
which  time  King  Henry  VII.  arrived  at  Milford 
in  Wales  out  of  France,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  there  chanced  a  disease  among  the 
people  lasting  the  rest  of  that  month  and  all  Sep- 
tember, which  for  the  sudden  sharpness  and  un- 
■wont  cruelness  jiassed  the  pestilence.  For  this 
commonly  giveth  in  four,  often  seven,  sometime 
nine,  sometime  eleven  and  sometime  fourteen 
days,  respite  to  whom  it  vexeth.  But  that  im- 
metliatcly  killed  some  in  opening  their  windows. 


some  In  playing  with  children  in  their  street 
doors,  some  in  one  hour,  many  in  two,  it  destroy- 
ed. ..  .  This  disease,  because  it  most  did  stand 
in  sweating  from  the  beginning  until  the  end- 
ing, was  called  hero  The  Sweating  Sickness;  and 
because  it  first  iHJgan  in  England,  it  was  named 
in  other  countries  The  English  Sweat.'  From 
the  same  authority  we  learn  that  it  appeared  in 
1506,  again  in  1517  from  July  to  the  middle 
of  December,  then  in  1528.  It  commenced  with 
a  fever,  followed  by  strong  internal  struggles  of 
nature,  causing  sweat.  ...  It  was  attended 
with  sharp  pains  in  the  back,  shoulders  and  ex- 
tremities, !<nd  then  attacked  the  liver.  ...  It 
never  entered  Scotland.  In  Calais,  Antwerp  and 
Brabant  it  generally  singled  out  English  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  ...  In  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  diseae  in  thus  singling  out 
Englishmen,  and  thoso  of  a  richer  diet  and  more 
sanguine  temperament,  various  speculations  were 
set  afloat  as  to  its  origin  and  its  best  mode  of 
cure.  Erasmus  attributed  it  to  bad  houses  and 
bad  ventilation,  to  the  clay  floors,  the  unchanged 
and  festering  rushes  with  which  the  rooms  were 
strewn,  and  the  pu  ^d  offal,  bones  and  filth 
which  reeked  and  rotted  together  in  the  unswept 
and  unwashed  dining-halls  and  chambers." — 
J.  S.  Brewer,  Reign  of  Uenry  VIII.,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 
—  See,  also.  Sweating  Sickness.  —  "  In  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  the  English  sweating 
sickness  disappeared  from  the  list  of  epidemic 
diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plague,  during 
the  whole  16th  century,  prevailed  more  generally, 
and  in  places  more  fatally,  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 
In  1500-1507  it  raged  m  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  in  1528  in  Upper  Italy,  1534  in  Southern 
France,  1562-1668  pretty  generally  throughout 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  disease  prevailed  again  in 
1591.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  improvement  in 
the  art  of  observation  of  this  century  that  the 
plague  was  declared  contagious  and  portable, 
and  accordingly  measures  of  isolation  and  disin- 
fection were  put  in  force  against  it,  though  with- 
out proving  in  any  degree  effectual.  With  a 
view  to  disinfection,  horn,  gunpowder,  arsenic 
with  sulphur  or  straw  moistened  with  wine,  etc., 
were  b'uiicd  in  the  streets.  .  .  Small-pox  (first 
observed  or  described  in  Germany  in  1493)  and 
measles,  whose  specific  nature  was  still  unknown 
to  the  physicians  of  the  West,  likewise  appeared 
in  the  16th  century.  .  .  .  The  Grippe  (influenza), 
for  the  first  time  recognizable  with  certainty  as 
such,  showed  itself  in  the  year  1510,  and  spread 
over  all  Europe.  A  second  epidemic,  beginning 
in  1557,  was  less  widely  extended.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1580  and  1593  it  became  again 
pandemic,  while  in  1591  Germany  alone  was 
visited. "—  J.  H.  Baas,  Outlines  of  tlie  History  of 
Medicine,  pp.  438-439. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the 
Midille  Ages. 

A.  D.  1665. — In  London.  See  London:  A.  D. 
1665. 

1 8th  Century. — The  more  serious  epidemics. 
— "  The  bubo-plague,  '  the  disease  of  barbarism ' 
and  especially  of  declining  nations,  in  the  18th 
century  still  often  reached  the  north  of  Europe, 
though  it  maintained  its  chief  focus  and  head- 
(juarters  in  the  south-west  [south-east?].  Thus 
from  1703  forward,  as  the  result  of  the  Russo- 
Swedish  war,  it  spread  from  Turkey  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Poland  and  Prussia,  so  that  in  1709, 
the  coldest  year  of  the  18th  century,  more  than 
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300,000  human  beings  died  in  East  Prussia  in 
spite  of  tlie  intense  cold,  and  in  Dantzic  alone 
more  than  30,000.  Obliquing  to  the  west,  the 
plague  reached  Styria  and  Bohemia,  and  was 
carried  by  a  ship  to  Ilepensburg  in  1714,  but  by 
means  of  strict  quarantine  regulations  was  pre- 
vented from  spreading  to  the  rest  of  Germany. 
A  hurricane  swept  the  disease,  as  it  were,  out  of 
all  Europe.  Yet  six  years  later  it  appeared 
anew  with  devastating  force  in  southern  France" 
and  was  recurrent  at  intervals,  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  throughout  the  century.  "  Epi- 
demics of  typhus  fever  .  .  .  showed  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  small  num- 
bers, but  disappeared  before  the  plague.  .  .  . 
Tlie  first  description  of  typhoid  fever — under 
the  designation  of  '  Schleimfleber '  (morbus 
miicosus)  —  appeared  in  the  18th  century.  .  .  . 
Malaria  in  the  last  century  still  gave  rise  to  great 
epidemics.  Of  course  all  the  conditions  of  life 
favored  its  prevalence.  ...  La  Grippe  (influ- 
enza) appeared  as  a  pandemic  throughout  almost 
all  Europe  in  the  years  1709,  1729,  1732,  1742. 
and  11788;  in  almost  all  America  in  1732,  17S7, 
1751,  1772,  1781,  and  1798;  throughout  the  east- 
ern hemisphere  in  1781,  and  in  the  entire  western 
hemisphere  in  1761  and  1789 ;  throughout  Europe 
and  America  in  1767.  It  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic in  France  in  the  years  1737,  1775,  and 
1779;  in  England  in  1758  and  1775,  and  in  Ger- 
many in  1800.  .  .  .  Diphtheria,  which  in  the 
17th  century  had  showed  itself  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  observed  dur- 
ing the  18th  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Small-pox  had  attained  general  diffusion.  .  .  . 
Scarlet  fever,  first  observed  in  the  17th  century, 
had  already  gained  wide  diffusion.  .  .  .  Yellow 
fever,  first  recognized  in  the  16th  century,  and 
mentioned  occasionally  in  the  17th,  appeared 
with  great  frequency  in  the  18th  century,  but 
was  mostly  conflnecf,  as  at  a  later  period,  to 
America." — J.  H.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  pp.  727-730. 

19th  Century. — The  visitations  of  Asiatic 
Cholera. —  Cholera  "has  its  origin  in  Asia,  where 
its  ravages  are  as  great  as  these  of  yellow  fever 
in  America.  It  is  endemic  or  permanent  in  the 
Ganges  delta,  whence  it  generally  spreads  every 
year  over  India.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe 
until  the  beginning  of  the  century;  but  since 
that  time  we  have  had  six  successive  visitations. 
...  In  1817  there*  was  a  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Jessore,  India.  Thence  it  spread  to 
thvT  Malay  Islands,  and  to  Bourbon  (1819);  to 
China  and  Perela  (1821);  to  Russia  in  Europe, 
and  especially  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
(1830).  In  the  following  year  It  overran  Poland, 
Germany,  and  England  [thence  in  1832  to  Ireland 
and  America],  and  first  appeared  in  Paris  on 
January  6,  1832.  ...  In  1849,  the  cholera  pur- 
sued the  same  route.  Coming  overland  from 
India  through  Russia,  it  appeared  in  Paris  on 
March  17,  and  lasted  until  October.  In  1853, 
cholera,  again  coming  by  this  route,  was  less 
fatal  in  Paris,  although  it  lasted  for  a  longer 
time  —  from  November,  1853,  to  December,  1854. 
The  three  last  epidemics,  1865,  1873,  and  1884, 
.  .  .  came  by  the  Medlternvucan  Sea." — E.  L. 
Trouessart,  Microbes,  Ferments  and  Moulds,  ch. 
5,  sect.  8. —  A  seventh  visitation  of  cholera  in 
Europe  occurred  in  1892.  Its  route  on  this 
occasion  was  from  the  Punjab,  through  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia  into  Russia  and  across  the  Medi- 


terranean to  Southern  France.  Late  in  the 
summer  the  epidemic  appeared  in  various  parts 
of  Austria  and  Germany  and  was  frightfully 
virulent  in  the  city  of  Haml)urg.  In  England  ft 
was  confined  by  excellent  regulations  to  narrow 
limits.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  late  In  August,  it 
was  arrested  at  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  half- 
barbarous  but  effectual  measures  of  quarantine, 
and  gained  no  footing  in  America. — Appleton't 
Annual  Cyclopmlia,  1892. 

Also  in:   C.   Miicnamara,  History  of  Asiatic 
Clwlera. — A.  Stille,  Cholera,  pp.  15-31. 
♦ 

PLAID.— PLACITUM.  See  Parliament 
OP  Pauis. 

PLAIN  OR  MARAIS,  The  Party  of  the. 
See  Fuance:  A.  I).  1792  (Septe.mheu— Novem- 

IIEK). 

PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM.  Sec  Abraham, 
Plains  ok. 

PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1886. 

PLANTAGENETS,  The.     See  England: 

A.  D.  1154-1189;  andANJOu;  Creation  of  THB 

COUNTY. 

PLASSEY,  Battle  of.     See  India:   A.  D. 

1757. 

♦ 

PLATiEA.— Plataja,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Bojotian  federation  In  ancient  Greece,  under  the 
headship  of  Thebes,  was  Ill-used  by  the  latter 
and  claimed  and  received  the  protection  of 
Athens.  This  provoked  the  deep-seated  and  en- 
during enmity  of  Thebes  and  Ba>otla  In  general 
towards  Athens,  while  the  alliance  of  the  Athen- 
ians and  Plata'ans  was  lasting  and  faithful. — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  31. 

B.  C.  490.— Help  to  Athens  at  Marathon. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  490. 

B.  C.  479.— Decisive  overthrow  (  f  the  Per- 
sians.   See  Greece  :  B.  C.  479. 

B.  C.  431.— Surprise  of.— The  first  act  in  the 
Peloponneslan  War  (B.  C.  431)  wasihe  surprising 
of  the  city  of  Plata>a,  the  one  ally  of  Athens  in 
Boeotia,  by  a  small  force  from  her  near  neighbor 
and  deadly  enemy,  Thebes.  The  Thebans  were 
admitted  by  treachery  at  night  and  thought 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  town.  But  the 
Plataeans  rallied  before  daybreak  and  turned  the 
tables  upon  the  foe.  Not  one  of  tiiC  Thebans 
escaped.     See  Greepe:  B.  C.  432-431. 

B.  C.  429-427. — Siege,  capture,  and  destruc- 
tion by  the   Peloponnesians.      Sec    Greece: 

B.  C.  429-427. 

B.  C.  335.— Restoration  by  Alexander  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  330-335. 


PLATE  RIVER,  Discovery  of  the.  See 
Par.uutav:  a.  D.  1515-1557. 

PLATE  RIVER,  Provinces  of  the.  See 
Argentine  Repuhlic  :  A.  I).  1806-1820. 

PLATO,  and  the  Schools  of  Athens.  See 
Ac.vdemy;  also  Education,  Ancient:   Greek. 

PLATTSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (September). 

PLAUTIO-PAPIRIAN  LAW,  The.  See 
Ro.me:  B.  C.  90-88. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (March — May: 
Louisiana). 


PLEBEIANS,  OR  PLEBS,  Roman.— "We 

are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  origin  of  a 
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illHtinrt  bo<ly  of  people  wJiioli  pr'"W'  up  nlonpsJdc 
of  the  pulriciiins  of  tlie  Konmn  Htiito  during  tlio 
Iftttcr  jmrt  of  the  regiil  period  and  nfter  it8 close. 
Tliew!  were  the  pleheiiins  (plet)s,  '  tlie  erowd,'  of. 
'pleo,'  to  111!)  who  dwelt  in  the  Hoiniin  territory 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 
They  <lid  not  belong  to  the  old  clans  which 
fornud  the  three  original  tribes,  nor  did  they 
have  any  real  or  pretended  kinship  with  them, 
nor.  for  that  matter,  with  one  another,  except 
within  the  ordinary  limits  of  nature.  They 
were,  at  the  outset,  simply  an  ill-assorted  mass 
of  residents,  entirely  outside  of  the  orderly'  ar- 
mngement  which  wc  have  de8cril)ed.  There 
were  three  sources  of  this  multitude:  I.  When 
the  city  grew  strong  enough,  it  began  to  extend 
its  botin.hiries,  and  first  at  the  expense  of  the 
cantons  nearest  it,  between  the  Tiber  nnd  the 
Anio.  When  Rome  conquered  a  canton,  she  de- 
stroyed the  walls  of  its  citadel.  Its  inhabitants 
were  sometimes  permitted  to  occupy  their  vil- 
lages as  before,  and  sometimes  were  removed  to 
liome.  In  either  case,  Rome  was  henceforth  to 
be  their  place  of  meeting  and  refuge,  and  they 
themselves,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  were  attached  to  the  state  as 
non-citizens.  II.  The  relation  of  guest-friend- 
ship so  called,  in  ancient  times,  could  be  entered 
into  between  individuals  with  their  families  and 
descendants,  and  also  between  individuals  and  a 
state,  or  between  two  states.  Provision  for  such 
guest-friendship  was  undoubtedly  made  in  the 
treaties  which  bound  together  Homo  on  the  one 
side  and  the  various  independent  cities  of  its 
neighborhood  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  commer- 
cial advantages  of  Rome's  situation  attracted  to 
it,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  great  many  men  from 
the  Latin  cities  in  the  vicinity,  who  remained 
permanently  settled  there  without  acquiring 
Itoman  citizenship.  III.  A  third  constituent 
element  of  the  '  plebs '  was  formed  by  the  clients 
('the  listeners,'  'cluere')  [see  Clientes].  .  .  . 
In  the  beginning  of  the  long  struggle  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  clients  are  repre- 
sented as  having  sided  with  the  former.  .  .  . 
Afterward,  when  the  lapse  of  time  bad  weakened 
their  sense  of  dependence  on  their  patrons,  they 
became,  as  a  body,  identified  with  the  plebeians." 
— A.  Tighe,  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitu- 
tion, ch.  3. — Originally  having  no  political  rights, 
the  Roman  plebeians  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  of 
engaging  in  trade  at  Rome  and  acquiring  prop- 
erty of  their  own.  But  us  in  time  they  grew  to 
outnumber  the  patrician.,  while  they  rivalled 
the  latter  in  wealth,  they  struggled  with  success 
for  u  share  in  the  government  and  for  other 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  end,  political  power 
passed  over  to  them  entirely,  and  the  Roman 
constitution  became  almost  purely  democratic, 
before  it  perished  in  anarchy  and  revolution,  giv- 
ing way  to  imperialism. — H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  ch.  7,  8,  10,  35. 

Also  IN:  B.  Q.  Niebuhr,  Leat'a  on  Uist.  of 
Rome.  Ilk.  4.  ch.  2. 

Secessions  of  the  Plebs.  See  Secessions  of 
THE  Roman  Plebs. 

PLEBISCITA.— Resolutions  passed  by  the 
Roman  plebeians  in  their  Comitia  Tributa,  or 
Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  were  called  "  plebLscita. " 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  472-471.— In  modern  France 
the  term  "plebiscite"  has  been  applied  to  a  gen- 


eral vote  of  the  people,  taken  'ipon  some  single 
({ucstion,  like  that  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Second  Empire.  SeeFiiANCE:  A.  D.  1851-1858; 
also,  RKKEUENm:,\r. 

PLESWITZ,  Armistice  of.  Sec  Germany  : 
A.  I>.  1H1;J(Mav— ArorsT). 

PLEVNA,  Siege  and  capture  of.  Sec  Tchks: 
A.  D.  1H77-1.H78. 

PLOW  PATENT,  The.  See  Maine:  A.  D. 
162»-1«;J1:  and  1(!4;{-1«77. 

PLOWDENS  COUNTY  PALATINE. 
See  New  Amiion. 

PLUVIOSE,  The  month.  See  Fhance: 
A.  I).  179a  (OcTOBEu)  The  new  repdblican 

calendar. 

♦ 

PLYMOUTH,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1605.— Visited 
by  Champlain,  and  the  harbor  named  Port  St. 
Louis.    See  (Canada  :   A.  D.  1603-1005. 

A.  D.  1620. —  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. — 
Pounding  of  the  Colony.  See  Massacuuhetts: 
A.  D.  1620,  and  after. 

« 

PLYMOUTH,  N.  C:  A.  D.  1864.— Capture 
and  recapture.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1864  (April — May:  North  Carolina), 
and  (October  :  North  Carolina). 

PLYMOUTH  COMPANY :  Formation. 
See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1606-1607;  and  Maine: 
A.  D.  1607-1608. 

A.  D.  1615. —  Unsuccessful  undertakings 
with  Captain  John  Smith.  Sec  America: 
A.  D.  1614-1615. 

A.  D.  1620.— Merged  in  the  Council  for 
New  England.  See  New  England:  A.  D. 
1620-1633. 

♦ 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  See  Massachubetts  : 
A.  I).  1620. 

PNYX,  The.— "The  place  of  meeting  [of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  people  in  ancient 
Athens]  in  earlier  times  is  stated  to  liave  been  in 
the  market ;  in  the  historical  period  the  people 
met  there  only  to  vote  on  proposals  of  ostracism, 
at  other  times  i.asembling  in  the  so-called  Pnj-^x. 
As  regards  the  position  of  this  latter,  a  point 
which  quite  recently  has  become  a  matter  of 
considerable  dispute,  the  indications  given  by 
the  ancient  authorities  appear  to  settle  this  much 
at  any  rate  with  certainty,  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  market,  xid  that  of  the 
streets  running  out  of  the  market  one  led  only 
into  the  Pnyx." — G.  F.  SchOmann  Antiq.  of 
Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.— "The  Pnyx  was 
an  artificial  platform  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
one  of  the  rocky  heights  which  encircled  Athens 
on  the  west,  and  along  the  crest  of  which  is  still 
traced  the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  Astjr.  In 
shape  this  platform  differed  only  from  a  circular 
sector  of  about  155  degrees,  inasmuch  as  the 
radii  forming  the  angle  were  about  200  feet  in 
length,  while  the  distance  from  the  angle  to  the 
middle  of  the  curve  was  about  240  feet.  On 
this  latter  side,  or  towards  the  Agora,  the  plat- 
form was  bounded  by  a  wall  of  support,  which 
is  about  sixteen  feet  high  in  the  middle  or  high- 
est part,  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks,  of 
various  sizes,  and  for  the  most  part  quadrangu- 
lar. In  the  opposite  direction  the  platform  was 
bounded  by  a  vertical  excavation  in  the  rock, 
which,  in  the  parts  best  preserved,  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high.     The  foot  of  this  v/all  in- 
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cHnes  towftrds  the  (inRli!  of  the  sector,  thereby 
showing  that  origirinlly  the  entire  phitform 
Hlnpt'd  towiinls  this  point  as  a  centre,  audi  being 
obviously  tlie  coiistruetion  most  lulaptcd  to  an 
as8eml)iy  wliich  stooil  or  sat  to  liear  an  orator 
placed  In  the  angle.  At  this  angle  rose  the  cele- 
brated [bema],  or.  pulpit,  often  called  the  rock. 
...  It  was  rt  (juadmngiilar  projection  of  the 
rock,  eleven  feet  broad,  rising  from  a  graduated 
basis.  The  stftnmit  is  broken ;  its  present  height 
is  about  twenty  feet.  On  the  riglit  and  left  of 
the  orator  there  was  an  access  to  the  summit  of 
the  beina  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  from  behind 
by  two  or  three  steps  from  an  inclosure,  in  which 
are  several  chambers  cut  in  tlie  rock,  which 
served  doubtless  for  purposes  connected  with 
that  of  the  Pny.\  itself.  .  .  .  The  area  of  the 
platform  was  capal)'.o  of  containing  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  persons,  allowing  a 
square  yard  to  each. " — W.  ^I.  Leoke,  Tojwgraphy 
of  Athens,  npp.  11. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  SchOmann,  77w  AsMinhliea  of 
the  Atheir'iur.,  pp.  48-51. — See,  also,  Aoon\. 

POCKET  BOROUGHS.  Sec  England: 
A.  D.  IH.^o. 

PODESTAS.—"  About  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  a  new  and  singular  species  of  magistracy 
was  introduced  into  the  Lombard  cities.  During 
the  tyranny  of  Frederic  L  [Frederick  BarbarossaJ 
he  had  appointed  ofllcers  of  his  own,  called  po- 
destas,  instead  of  the  elective  consids.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  memorial  of  despotic  power 
should  not  have  excited  insuperable  alarm  and 
disgust  in  the  free  repul)lics.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  almost  universally,  after  the  peace  of 
Constance,  revived  an  offlce  which  had  been  ab- 
rogated when  they  first  rose  in  rebellion  against 
Frederic.  From  experience,  as  we  must  presume, 
of  the  partiality  which  their  domestic  factions 
carried  into  the  administration  of  justice,  it  be- 
came a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  tlie  name  of 
podesta,  a  citizen  of  some  neighbouring  state  as 
their  g>..ieral,  their  criminal  judge,  .md  preserver 
of  the  peace.  .  .  .  The  podesta  was  sometimes 
chosen  in  a  general  assemiily,  sometimes  by  a  se- 
lect number  of  citizens.  His  office  was  annual, 
thougli  prolonged  in  peculiar  emergencies.  Ho 
was  invariably  a  man  of  noble  family,  even  in 
those  cities  which  excluded  their  own  nobility 
from  any  share  in  the  government.  lie  received 
a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  city  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  such  charges  as  miglit  be 
adduced  against  his  conduct.  lie  could  neitlier 
marry  a  native  of  tlie  city,  nor  have  any  relation 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so  great 


was  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in  the  house  of 
any  cilizen.  Tho  authority  of  these  foreign 
magistrates  was  not  by  any  means  alike  in  all 
cities.  In  some  he  seems  to  have  superseded  tho 
consuls,  and  commamled  the  armies  in  war.  In 
others,  as  .Milan  and  Florence,  his  authority  was 
merely  judicial."— IL  Ilallam,  Tlie  Middle  Ages, 
eh.  8,  pt.  1  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Dcdine  atul  Full  of  the 
lifmmn  Empire,  eh.  69. 

PODIEBRAD,  George,  King  of  Bohemia, 
A.  D.  14r)8-147l. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  Battle  of.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  D.  1774. 

POISSY,  The  Colloquy  at.    Sec  France: 

A.  D.  1580-ir>0;}. 

- — ♦ 

POITIERS:  Original  names. —  Limonum,  a 
town  of  the  Gauls,  accjuireil  X^Uiv  the  name  of 
Pictavi,  which  has  become  in  modern  times  Poi- 
tiers. 

A.  D.  1569. — Siege  by  the  Hug^uenots.  Sec 
Fu.vnce:  A.  D.  1563-1570. 


POITIERS,  Battle  of.— A  battle  was  fought 
September  19,  1356.  near  the  city  of  Poitiers,  in 
France,  by  the  English,  under  tlie  "IJlack  Prince," 
the  famous  son  of  Edward  III.,  with  the  French 
commanded  personally  by  their  king,  John  II. 
The  advantage  in  numbers  was  on  the  side  of  tho 
French,  but  the  position  of  the  English  was  in 
their  favor,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  little  opportu- 
nity to  the  cavalry  of  tho  French,  which  was 
their  strongest  arm.  The  English  archers  won 
the  day,  as  in  so  many  other  battles  of  that  age. 
Tho  French  were  sorelv  beaten  and  their  king 
was  taken  prisoner. — ^roissart,  Chronicles,  {tr. 
by  Johnes),  hk.  1,  ch.  157-166. — See  Fbance: 
A.  D.  1337-1360. 

POITIERS,  Edict  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1577-1578. 

♦ 

POITOU:  Origin  of  the  name.  See  Pic- 
tones. 

The  r?5e  of  the  Counvs.  See  Toulouse:  10- 
11th  Centuries. 

The  Counts  become  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  or 
Guienne.    See  Aquitaine  :  A.  D.  884-1151. 


POKANOKETS,  OR  WAMPANOAGS, 
The.  See  liuoDE  Island:  A.  D.  1636;  A.meui- 
CAN  Aborigines:  Algonqcian  Family;  New 
England:  A.  D.  1674-1675,  1675,  1676-1678. 

POL  A,  Naval  battle  of  (1379).  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1378-1379. 
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The  Name. —  "The  word  Pole  is  not  older 
than  the  tenth  century,  and  seems  to  have  been 
originally  applied,  not  so  much  to  the  people  as 
to  the  region  they  inhabited ;  '  polska '  in  the 
Slavonic  tongue  signifying  a  level  field  or  plain. " 
—  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hint,  (f  Poland,  introd. 

The  ancestors  of  the  race.    See  Lygians. 

Beginnings  of  national  e;.cistence. — "The 
Poles  were  a  nation  whose  name  does  not  occur 
in  history  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century; 
and  we  owe  to  Christianity  the  first  intimations 
that  we  have  regarding  this  people.    Mieczislaus 


[or  Miceslaus]  I. ,  tlie  first  duke  or  prince  of  the 
Poles  of  whom  we  possess  any  authentic  accounts, 
embraced  Christianity  (966)  at  the  solicitjvtion  of 
his  spouse,  Dambrowka,  sister  of  Boleslaus  II., 
duke  of  Bohemia.  Shortly  after,  the  first  bish- 
opric in  Poland,  that  of  Posen,  was  founded  by 
Otho  the  Great.  Christianity  did  not,  however, 
tame  the  ferocious  habits  of  the  Poles,  who  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  without  the  least  progress 
in  mental  cultivation.  Their  government,  as 
wretched  as  that  of  Bohemia,  subjected  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  to  the  most  debasing  servitude. 
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The  anrlont  sovfrrlRiis  of  Poliind  were  lioreilitnry. 
They  ruled  most  (Icspoticiilly.  und  willi  %  nxl  of 
Iron;  mul,   iiltlioii^li  they  acknowlidKcd  Ihcin 
Bt'lves  viissiiIh  ami  trilmturies  of  the  Ofriiiun  vm- 

fMTors,  tliuy  rt'peaUully  broke  out  into  open  relK.'!- 
ion.  Hsutrtoci  tlieir  ali.solute  inciept'ncieucf,  untl 
WH^t'd  II  sm-eessful  war  against  tlii'ir  masters. 
HolcHlaus,  Ron  of  Mieczislaus  '..  took  advantage 
of  tlie  troubles  which  rose  in  Ocrnianv  on  tlio 
deatli  of  Otho  III.,  to  poswss  liiniself  of  tlie 
Martlies  of  Lusatia  and  Hudi«.sin,  or  liautzeu, 
wliicli  tlic  Kmperor  Henry  II.  afterwards  granted 
him  as  liefs.  I'liis  same  princje,  in  despite  of  tlie 
Oerman.s,  on  the  death  of  Henry  II.  (1025),  as- 
Bumed  the  royal  dignity.  Mieezislaus  II.,  son  of 
Boleslaus,  after  having  cruelly  ravaged  the  conn- 
try  situaK!  between  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Sanl,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
nlso  to  restore  those  provinces  which  his  father 
had  wn-sted  from  the  Empire.  The  male  de- 
Beeiidants  of  Mieezislaus  I.  reigned  in  Poland 
until  the  death  of  Caslmir  the  Great  (1370).  This 
dynasty  of  kings  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Piasts,  or  Pia.sses,  so  called  from  one  Piast,  al- 
leged to  have  been  its  founder." — W.  Koch,  lli»t. 
of  Iti'volutiom  in  Eiirojte,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  8.  A.  Dunham,  IIM.  of  Poland,  ch. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1096.— The  refuge  of  the  Jews,  See 
Jkws:  ll-17th  Cknti;iuks. 

A.  D.  1340-1241.— Mongol  invasion.  Sec 
MoNooi.s:  A.  I).  1'229-12»4. 

I3-I4th  Centuries. — Growing  power  and  in- 
creasing dominion. — Encroachments  on  Rus- 
sia.    «ee  RrssiA:  A.  I).  1237-14H0. 

A.  D.  1333-1572.— The  union  with  Lithu- 
ania and  the  reign  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty. — 
Conquest  of  Prussia  and  its  grant  to  Grand- 
master Albert.— Cusiniir  III.,  or  Casimir  the 
Great,  the  last  Polish  king  of  the  Piast  line, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1333.  "Polish  historians 
celebrt»tc  the  g(M)d  deeds  of  this  king  for  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  of  Poland  —  his  introduction  of 
a  legal  code,  his  just  administration,  his  encour- 
agement of  learning,  and  his  munificence  in 
founding  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals.  The 
great  external  question  of  his  reign  was  that  of 
the  relatiims  of  Poland  to  the  two  contiguous 
powers  of  Lithuania  and  the  Teutonic  Knights 
of  Prussia  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  On  the  one 
Land,  Poland,  as  a  Christian  country,  had 
stronger  tics  of  connexion  with  the  Teutonic 
Knight.s  than  with  Lithuania.  On  the  other 
Land,  ties  of  race  and  tradition  connected  Poland 
with  Lithuania;  and  the  ambitious  policy  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  aimed  at  the  extension  of 
their  rule  at  the  expense  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  also  jealously  shut  out  both  countries 
from  the  Baltic  coast,  and  so  from  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  tended  to  increase  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians. 
A  happy  solution  was  at  length  given  to  this 
question.  Casimir,  dying  in  1370,  left  no  issue 
but  a  daughter,  named  Hedvige;  and  the  Crown 
of  Poland  passed  to  his  nephew  Louis  of  Anjou, 
at  that  time  also  King  of  Hungary  [see  Hun- 
G.uiY:  A.  D.  1301-1443].  Louis,  occupied  with 
the  aflairs  of  Hungary,  neglected  those  of  Po- 
land, and  left  it  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Lithuanians.  He  became  excessively  unpopular 
among  the  Poles:  and,  after  his  deai:  in  1384, 
they  proclaimed  Hedvige  Queen  of  Poland.  In 
1386,   a  marriage  was  arranged   between  this 


princess  and  Jagellon,  Duka  of  Lithuania  — 
.Jagellon  agreeing  to  l)c  baptized,  and  to  estab- 
lish Christianity  among  his  hitherto  heathen 
subjects.  Thus  Poland  and  Lithuania  were 
united ;  and  a  new  dynasty  of  Polish  kings  was 
founded,  called  the  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons. 
Tho  rule  of  this  dynasty,  under  seven  succes- 
sive kings  (1886-1573)  constitutes  the  flourishing 
epoch  of  Polish  history,  to  which  at  the  present 
day  the  Poles  look  fondly  back  when  they  would 
exalt  tho  glory  and  greatness  of  their  country. 
.  .  .  The  effect  of  the  union  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  was  at  once  felt  in  Europe.  Tho  first 
.Jagellon,  who  on  his  ba])tism  took  the  name  of 
Uladislav  II.,  and  whom  one  fancies  as  still  a 
sort  of  rough  half-heathen  by  the  side  of  tho 
beautiful  Polish  Hedvige,  spent  his  w^olo  reign 
(1386-1434)  in  consolidating  tho  union  and  turn- 
ing it  to  account.  He  defended  Lithuania 
against  the  Tartar  hordes  then  moving  westward 
before  the  impulse  of  tho  conquering  Tamerlane. 
But  his  chief  activity  was  against  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  ...  Ho  engaged  in  a  scries  of  wars 
against  tho  knights,  which  ended  in  a  great  vic- 
tory gained  over  them  at  Tannenburg  in  1410. 
By  this  victory  tho  power  of  the  knights  was 
broken  for  tho  time,  and  tlieir  territories  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Pole.s.  During  the  reign  of 
Uladislav  III.,  the  second  of  the  Jagellons  (1434- 
1444),  tho  knights  remained  submissive,  and 
that  monarch  was  able  to  turn  his  arms,  in  con- 
junction with  tho  Hungarians,  against  a  more 
formidable  enemy  —  tho  Turks — then  beginning 
their  invasions  of  Europe.  Uladislav  III.  hav- 
ing been  slain  in  battle  against  the  Turks  at 
Varna,  the  Teutonic  Knights  availed  themselves 
of  tho  confusion  whicli  followed,  to  try  to  re- 
cover their  power.  By  this  time,  however, 
their  Prussian  subjects  were  tired  of  their  rule ; 
Dantzic,  Elbing,  Thorn,  and  other  towns,  as 
well  as  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy  of 
various  districts,  formed  a  league  against  them ; 
and,  on  the  accession  of  Casimir  IV. ,  the  third  of 
the  Jagellons,  to  the  Polish  throne  (1447),  all 
Western  Prussia  revolted  from  the  knights  and 
placed  itself  under  his  protection.  A  terrific 
war  ensued,  which  was  brought  to  a  clo.se  in 
1466  by  tho  peace  of  Thorn.  By  this  notable 
treaty,  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  in  tho  countries  they  had  held  for 
two  centuric'  was  extinguished  —  tho  whole  of 
AVestern  Pr  ^sia,  with  the  city  of  Marienburg, 
and  other  disiricts,  l)eing  annexed  to  the  Polish 
crown,  with  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  forms  of  administration;  and  the 
knights  being  allowed  to  retain  certain  districts 
of  Eastern  Prussia,  only  as  vassals  of  Poland. 
Thus  Poland  was  once  more  in  possession  of  that 
necessity  of  its  existence  as  a  great  European 
state — a  seaboard  on  the  Baltic.  Exulting  iu 
an  acquisition  for  which  they  had  so  long  strug- 
gletl,  the  Poles  are  said  to  have  danced  with  joy 
as  they  looked  on  the  blue  waves  and  could  call 
them  their  own.  Casimir  IV. ,  the  hero  of  this 
important  passage  in  Polish  history,  died  in 
1493;  and,  though  during  tho  reigns  of  his  suc- 
cessors— John  Albertus  (1492-1501),  and  Alex- 
ander (1.501-1506)  —  the  Polish  territories  suf- 
fered some  diminution  in  the  direction  of  Russia, 
the  fruits  of  th3  treaty  of  Thorn  were  enjoyed  in 
peace.  In  the  reign  of  the  sixth  of  the  .Jagel- 
lonidu3,  however — Sigismund  I.  (1506-1547) — 
tho  Teutonic  Knights  made  an  attempt  to  throw 
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oft  their  allegiance  to  Poland.  The  attempt  was 
made  in  Bingular  circumstanccfl,  and  led  to  a 
singular  cunciusion.  The  grandmaster  of  the 
Teutonic  order  at  this  time  wus  Albert  of  Bmn- 
denhurg  .  .  .  ,  a  descendant  [in  the  Anspnch 
branchj  of  that  astute  Ilohenzollern  faudly 
which  in  1411  had  possessed  itself  of  the  ]Mar- 
quisate  of  Brandenburg.  Albert,  carrying  out  a 
scheme  entertained  by  the  preceding  grand-nuis- 
ter,  refused  homage  for  the  Prussian  territories 
of  his  order  to  the  Polish  king  Higisniund,  and 
even  prepared  to  win  back  what  the  order  had 
lost  by  the  treaty  of  Thorn.  Higismund,  who 
was  undo  to  Albert,  defeated  his  schemes,  and 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  Polish  armies  over 
the  forces  of  the  once  great  but  now  elTete  order. 
Albert  found  it  his  best  policy  to  submit,  and  this 
he  did  in  no  ordinary  fashion.  The  Reformation 
was  then  in  the  first  flush  of  Its  progress  over 
the  Continent,  and  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
Knights,  long  a  practical  anachronism  in  Europe, 
vrcii  losing  even  the  slight  support  it  still  had  in 
surrounding  public  opinion,  as  the  new  doctrines 
changed  men's  ideas.  What  was  more,  the 
grand-master  himself  Imbibed  Protestant  opin- 
ions and  was  a  disciple  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
He  resolved  to  bring  down  the  fal)ric  of  the  order 
about  his  ears  and  construct  for  himself  u  secu- 
lar principality  out  of  its  ruins.  Many  of  the 
knights  shared  or  were  gained  over  to  his  views ; 
so  he  married  a  princess,  and  they  took  them- 
selves wives — all  becoming  Protestants  together, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  tough  old  knights 
who  transferred  their  chapter  to  Mergentheim 
in  WUrtemberg,  where  it  remained,  a  curious 
relic,  till  the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  seculariza- 
tion was  formally  completed  at  Cracow  in  April, 
1525.  There,  in  a  square  before  the  royal  pal- 
ace, on  a  throne  emblazoned  with  the  arms  ol 
Poland  and  Lithuania  —  a  white  eagle  for  the 
one,  and  a  mounted  knight  for  the  other — the 
Polish  king  Sigismund  received  .  .  .  the  banner 
of  the  order,  the  knights  standing  by  and  agree- 
ing to  the  surrender.  In  return,  Bigismunuem- 
braced  the  late  grand-master  as  Duke  of  Prussia, 
granting  to  him  and  the  knights  the  former  pos- 
sessions of  the  order,  as  secular  vassals  of  the 
Polish  crown.  Tlie  remainder  of  Sigismuud's 
reign  was  worth j-  of  this  beginning ;  and  at  no 
time  was  Poland  more  flourishing  than  when  his 
son,  Sigismund  II.,  the  seventh  of  the  Jagel- 
lonida;,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  During 
the  wise  reign  of  this  prince  (1547-1572),  whose 
tolerant  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  great  re- 
ligious controversy  then  agitating  Europe  is  not 
his  least  title  to  credit,  Poland  lost  nothing  of 
her  prosperity  or  her  greatness ;  and  one  of  its 
last  transections  was  the  consummation  of  the 
union  between  the  two  nations  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  by  their  formal  incorporation  into  one 
kingdom  at  the  Diet  of  Lublin  (July  1,  1569). 
But,  alas  for  Poland,  this  seventh  of  the  Jagel- 
lonidu3  was  also  the  last,  and,  on  his  death  in 
1572,  Poland  entered  on  that  career  of  misery 
and  decline,  with  the  reminiscences  of  which  her 
name  is  now  associated. " — Poland :  her  Ilist.  and 
Pi'ospects  (Westminster  Rev.,  January,  1855). 

Also  in  :  H.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Prussia,  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  ch.  4.— S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of 
Poland,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1439.— Ehction  of  Ladislaus  III.  to 
the  throne  of  Hungary.  See  Hui,gaiiy;  A.  D. 
1301-1442 ^ 


A.  D.  1471-1479.— War  with  Matthias  of 
Hungary.     See  Hi  N(tAUY:  A.  I).  1471-1487. 

A.  D.  1505-1588.— Enslavement  of  the  peas- 
antry.    See  SI.AVKUY,  Mkdi.kvai.:  Poland. 

A.  D.  1573.— Election  of  Henry  of  Valois  to 
the  throne.— The  Pacta  Conventa.— On  the 
election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to 
the  Polish  throne  (see  Fiiance:  A.  D.  1578- 
1576),  he  was  required  to  subscribe  to  a  series  of 
articles,  known  as  the  Pacta  Conventa  (and  some- 
times called  the  Articles  of  Henry),  which  were 
intended  to  be  the  basis  of  all  future  covenants 
between  the  Poles  and  their  elective  sovereigns. 
The  chief  articles  of  the  Pacta  Conventa  were 
the  following:  '"1.  That  the  king  should  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  attempt  to  influence  tin 
senate  in  the  choice  of  a  successor;  but  should 
leave  inviolable  to  the  Polish  nobles  the  right  of 
electing  one  at  his  decease.  2.  That  he  sliould 
not  a.ssume  the  title  of  '  master '  and  '  heir '  of  the 
monarchy,  as  borne  by  all  preceding  kings.  3. 
That  he  should  observe  the  treaty  of  ju-ace  made 
with  the  dissidents.  4.  That  he  sho'ild  not  de- 
clare war,  or  dispatch  the  nobles  on  any  expedi- 
tion, without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  diet. 
5.  That  he  should  not  impose  taxes  or  contribu- 
tions of  any  description,  6.  That  he  should  not 
have  any  authority  to  api)oint  ambassadors  to 
foreign  courts.  7.  That  in  ea.se  of  different 
opinions  prevailing  among  the  senators,  he 
should  espouse  such  only  as  were  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  and  clearly  advantageous  to  the 
nation.  8.  That  he  should  be  furnished  with  a 
permanent  council,  the  members  of  which  (10  in 
number;  viz.  4  bishops,  4  palatines,  and  8  cas- 
tellans) should  be  changed  every  lialf  year,  and 
should  be  selected  bv  the  ordinary  diets.  9. 
That  a  general  diet  should  be  convoked  every 
two  years,  or  oftener,  if  reciuired.  10.  That  the 
duration  of  each  diet  should  not  exceed  six 
weeks.  11.  That  no  dignities  or  benefices  should 
be  conferred  on  other  than  natives.  12.  That 
the  king  should  neither  marry  nor  divorce  a  wife 
without  the  permission  of  the  diet.  The  viola- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  articles,  even  in  spirit, 
was  to  be  considered  by  the  Poles  as  absolving 
them  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  as  em- 
powering them  to  elect  another  ruler." — S.  A. 
Dunham,  Hist,  of  Poland,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1574-1590.— Disgraceful  abandonment 
of  the  throne  by  Henry  of  Valois. — Election  of 
Stephen  Batory. — His  successful  wars  v>ith 
Russia,  and  his  death. — Election  of  Sigis- 
mund III.,  of  Sweden. — The  worthless  French 
prince,  Henry  of  Valois,  whom  the  Poles  had 
chosen  to  be  their  king,  and  whom  they  crowned 
at  Cracow,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1574,  "  soon 
sighed  for  the  banks  of  the  Seine:  amidst  the 
ferocious  people  whose  authority  he  was  con- 
strained to  recognize,  and  who  despised  him  for 
his  imbecility,  he  had  no  hope  of  enjoyment. 
To  escape  their  factions,  their  mutinies,  their 
studied  insults,  lie  shut  himself  up  within  his 
palace,  and,  with  the  few  countrymen  whom  ho 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  near  his  person,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  idleness  and  dissipation. 
...  By  the  death  of  his  brother  [Charles  IX. 
king  of  France],  who  died  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1574,  he  was  become  heir  to  the  crown  of  the 
Valois.  His  first  object  was  to  conceal  the  letters 
which  announced  that  event,  and  to  flee  before 
the  Poles  could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  inten- 
tion.     The    intelligence,    however,    transpired 
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through  anotlier  channel.  His  senators  aa vised 
him  to  convoke  a  diet,  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  hiws,  to  solicit  permission  of  a  short  absence 
■while  he  settled  the  affairs  of  his  new  heritage. 
Such  permission  would  willingly  have  been 
granted  him,  more  willingly  still  had  he  pro- 
posed an  eternal  separation;  but  he  feared  the 
ambition  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Alen9on, 
who  secretly  aspired  to  the  throne ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  depart  without  it.  He  concealed  his 
extraordinary  purpose  with  great  art."  and 
achieved  a  most  contemptible  success  ia  carry- 
ing it  out,— stealing  away  from  his  kingdom 
like  a  thief,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June. 
' '  Some  letters  found  on  a  table  in  his  apartment 
attempted  to  account  for  his  precipitate  de- 
parture by  the  urgency  of  the  troubles  in  his 
hereditary  kingdom ;  yet  he  did  not  reach  Lyons 
till  the  followmg  year.  In  a  diet  assembled  at 
Warsaw,  it  was  resolved  that  if  i^a  king  did  not 
return  by  the  12th  of  May,  1575,  the  throne 
should  be  declared  vacant.  Deputies  were  sent 
tf^  acquaint  him  with  the  decree.  .  .  .  After  the 
c-.piratiou  of  the  term,  the  interregnum  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  diet  of  Stenzyna,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  new  election.  After  the  deposition 
of  Henry  [now  become  Henry  HL  of  France],  no 
less  than  five  foreign  and  two  native  princes 
were  proposed  as  candidates  for  the  crown. 
The  latter,  however,  refused  to  divide  the  suf- 
frages of  the  republic,  wisely  preferring  the 
privilege  of  electing  kings  to  the  honour  of  being 
elected  themselves.  The  primate,  many  of  the 
bishops,  and  several  palatines,  declared  in  favour 
of  an  Austrian  prince ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  diet  (assembled  on  the  plains  opposite  to 
Warsaw)  were  for  the  princess  Anne,  sister  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  whose  hand  they  resolved 
to  confer  on  Stephen  Batory,  duke  of  Transyl- 
vania. Accordingly,  Stephen  was  proclaimed 
king  by  Zamoyski,  starost  of  Beltz,  whose  name 
was  soon  to  prove  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  Uchanski  the  pri- 
mate nominated  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who 
was  proclaimed  by  the  marshal  of  the  crown: 
this  party,  however,  being  too  feeble  to  contend 
with  the  great  body  of  the  equestrian  order,  des- 
patched messengers  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor;  but  Zamoyski  acted  with  still  greater 
celerity.  While  his  rival  was  busied  about  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  the  party  of  the  primate 
forced  on  Maximilian,  Batory  arrived  la  Poland, 
married  the  princess,  subscribed  to  every  thing 
required  from  him,  and  was  solemnly  crowned. 
A  civil  war  appeared  inevitable,  but  the  death  of 
Maximilian  happily  averted  tlie  disaster.  .  .  . 
But  though  Poland  and  Lithuania  thus  acknowl- 
edged the  new  king,  Prussia,  which  bad  es- 
poused the  interests  of  the  Austrian,  was  less 
tractable.  The  country,  however,  was  speedily 
reduced  to  submission,  with  the  exception  of 
Dantzic,  which  not  only  r'^f  used  to  own  him,  but 
insisted  on  its  recognition  by  tLo  diet  as  a  fiee 
and  independent  republic.  .  .  .  Had  the  Dant- 
zickers  sought  no  other  glory  than  that  of  de- 
fending their  city,  lad  they  resolutely  kept 
within  their  entrenchments,  they  might  have 
beheld  the  power  of  their  king  shattered  against 
the  bulwarks  below  them;  but  the  principles 
which  moved  them  pushed  them  on  to  temerity. 
.  .  .  Their  rashness  cosi  them  dear ;  the  loss  of 
8,000  men  compelled  them  again  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  their  walls,  and  annihilated  their  hope 


of  ultimate  ess.     Fortunately  they  had  to 

deal  with  a  -march  of  extraordinary  modera- 
tion. .  .  .  Th  '  submission  [1577]  disarmed  his 
resentment,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  march 
against  other  enemies.  During  this  struggle  of 
Stephen  with  his  rebellious  subjects,  the  Mjs- 
covites  had  laid  waste  Livonia.  To  punish  their 
audacity,  and  —rest  from  their  grasp  the  con- 
quests they  had  made  during  the  reign  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  was  now  his  object. 
,  .  .  Success  every  where  accompanied  him. 
Polotsk,  Sakol,  Turowla,  and  many  other  places, 
submitted  to  liis  arms.  The  investiture  of  the 
duchy  (Polotsk,  v/hich  the  Muscovites  had  re- 
duced in  the  time  of  Sigismund  I.)  he  conferred 
on  Gottard  duke  of  Courland.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  he  returned,  to  obtain  more  liberal 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  exhibit  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  than  the  recep- 
tion he  met  from  each.  At  Wilna  his  splendid 
successes  procured  him  the  most  euthusiastic  wel- 
come ;  at  Warsaw  they  caused  him  to  be  received 
with  sullen  discontent.  The  Polish  nobles  were 
less  alive  to  the  glory  of  their  country  than  to 
the  preservation  of  their  monstrous  privileges, 
which,  they  apprehended,  might  be  endangered 
under  so  vigilant  and  able  a  ruler.  With  the 
aid,  however,  of  Zamoyski  and  some  other  lead- 
ing barons,  he  again  wrung  a  few  supplies  from 
that  most  jealous  of  bodies,  a  diet.  .  .  .  Stephen 
now  directed  his  course  towards  the  province  of 
Novogorod:  neither  the  innumerable  marshes, 
nor  the  vast  forests  of  these  steppes,  which  had 
been  untrodden  by  soldier's  foot  since  the  days 
of  Witold,  could  stop  his  progress ;  he  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle,  and,  with  amazing  rapidity, 
reduced  the  chief  fortified  towns  between  Livonia 
and  that  ancient  mistress  of  the  North.  But  his 
troops  were  thinned  by  fatigue,  and  even  victory ; 
reinforcements  were  peremptorily  necessary ;  and 
though  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  he  again 
returned  to  collect  them.  .  .  .  The  succeeding 
campaign  promised  to  be  equally  glorious,  when 
the  tsar,  by  adroitly  insinuating  his  inclination 
to  unite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  church,  pre- 
vailed on  the  pope  to  interpose  for  peace.  To 
the  wishes  of  the  papal  see  the  king  was  ever 
ready  to  pay  the  utmost  deference.  The  con- 
ditions were  advantageous  to  the  republic.  If 
she  surrendered  her  recent  conquests  —  which 
she  could  not  possibly  have  retained  —  she  ob- 
tained an  acknowledgment  of  her  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Livonia ;  and  Polotsk,  with  several 
purrounding  fortresses,  was  annexed  to  Lith- 
uania." Stephen  Batory  died  in  1586,  having 
vainly  advised  the  diet  to  make  the  crown 
hereditary,  and  avert  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
The  interregnum  which  ensued  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fierce  private  war  between  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Zborowskis  and  the  Zamoyskis. 
Then  followed  a  disputed  election  of  king,  one 
party  proclaiming  the  archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  other  Sigismund,  prince  royal  of 
Sweden  —  a  scion  of  the  Jagellonic  family  —  and 
both  sides  resorting  to  arms.  Maximilian  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  only  regained 
his  freedom  by  relinquishing  his  claims  to  the 
Polish  crown. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Poland, 
bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1578-1652.— Anarchy  organized  by  the 
Nobles.—  The  extraordinary  Constitution  im- 
posed by  them  on  the  country. — The  Liberum 
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Veto  and  its  effects.— "On  the  death  of  the 
last  Jagellon,  1"73,  at  a  time  when  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  electing 
their  kings,  when  Sweden  renounced  this  right 
in  favour  of  its  monarchs,  Poland  renewed  its 
privilege  in  its  most  comprehensive  form.  At  a 
time  when  European  monarchs  gradually  de- 
prived the  great  feudal  barons  of  all  share  m  the 
administration  of  the  law,  .  .  .  the  Polish 
nobles  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  ...  In  the  year  1578  the  kings 
lost  the  right  of  bestowing  the  patent  of  nobility, 
which  was  made  over  to  the  diet.  The  kings 
had  no  share  in  the  legislation,  as  the  laws  were 
made  in  every  interregnum.  As  soon  as  the 
throne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  king, 
and  before  the  diet  appointed  a  successor,  the 
nobles  of  the  provinces  assembled  to  examine 
into  the  administration  of  the  late  king  and  his 
senate.  Any  law  that  was  not  approved  of  could 
be  repealeii  and  new  arrangements  proposed, 
which  became  law  if  the  votes  of  the  diet  were 
unanimous.  This  unanimity  was  most  easily  ob- 
tained when  a  law  threatened  the  individual  or 
when  the  royal  prerogative  was  to  be  decreased. 
.  .  .  The  king  had  no  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  even  the  moat  urgent  circumstances  did 
not  justify  his  acting  .vithout  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  [which  o^vsisted  of  17  archbishops 
and  bishops,  33  p'.Uitiaes  or  woiwodes — 'war- 
leaders  ' — who  were  governors  cf  provinces  or  pa- 
latinates, and  85  castellans,  who  were  originally 
commanders  in  the  royal  cities  and  fortresses, 
but  who  had  become,  like  the  woiwodes,  quite 
independent  of  the  king].  The  senate  de- 
prived the  king  of  the  power  of  making  peace 
or  war.  ...  If  there  was  a  hostile  invasion,  war 
became  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  was  carried  on, 
on  their  own  account,  by  the  palatines  most 
nearly  concerned,  and  often  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  king.  .  .  .  Bribery,  intrigue  and 
party  spirit  were  the  only  means  of  influence 
that  could  be  employed  by  a  king,  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  administration,  who  was  with- 
out domains,  without  private  property  or  settled 
revenue,  who  was  surrounded  by  officers  he 
could  not  depose  and  by  judges  who  could  be 
deposed,  and  who  was,  in  short,  without  real 
power  of  any  sort.  The  senate  itself  was  de- 
prived of  its  power,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  nobles  seized  upon  the  highest  authority. 
.  .  .  They  alone  held  the  public  offices  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  benefices.  They  filled  the 
seats  of  the  judges  exclusively,  and  enjoyed 
perfect  immuniijr  from  taxes,  duties,  &c.  .  .  . 
Another  great  evil  from  which  the  republic  suf- 
fered was  the  abuse  of  the  liberum  veto,  which, 
dangerous  as  it  was  in  itself,  had  become  law  in 
1652."  This  gave  the  power  of  veto  to  every 
single  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles,  or  in 
the  meetings  of  the  deputi'^s  who  represented 
them.  Nothing  could  be  adopted  without  entire 
unanimity;  and  yet  deputies  to  the  diet  were 
allowed  no  discretion.  ' '  They  received  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  demands  they  were  to 
bring  forward  and  the  concessions  they  were  to 
make.  .  .  .  One  step  only  was  wanting  before 
unanimity  of  votes  became  an  impossibility,  and 
anarchy  was  completely  organized.  This  step 
was  taken  when  individual  palatines  enjoined 
their  deputies  to  oppose  every  discussion  at  the 
diet,  till  their  own  proposals  had  been  heard  and 
acceded  to.    Before  long,  several  deputies  re- 


ceived the  same  instructions,  and  thus  the  diet 
was  in  fact  dissolved  before  it  was  opened. 
Other  deputies  refused  to  consent  to  any  pro- 
posals, if  those  of  their  own  province  were  not 
accepted ;  so  that  the  veto  of  one  deputy  in  a 
single  transaction  could  bring  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  entire  diet,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  was  thus  suspended  for  two 
years  [since  the  diet  could  only  be  lield  every 
other  year,  to  last  no  longer  than  a  fortnight,  and 
to  sit  during  daylight,  only].  .  .  .  No  law  could 
be  passed,  nothing  could  be  resolved  upon.  The 
'■',Tmy  received  no  pay.  Provinces  were  desolated 
uy  enemies,  and  none  came  to  their  aid.  Justice 
was  delayed,  the  coinage  was  debased ;  in  short, 
Poland  ceased  for  the  next  two  years  to  exist  as 
a  state.  Every  time  that  a  rupture  occurred  in 
the  diet  it  was  looked  on  as  a  national  calamity. 
The  curse  of  posterity  was  invoked  on  that 
deputy  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  on  his  family. 
In  order  to  save  themselves  from  popular  fury , 
these  deputies  were  accustomed  to  hand  in  their 
protest  in  writing,  and  then  to  wander  about, 
unknown  and  without  rest,  cursed  by  the  nation." 
— Count  Moltke,  Poland :  an  Historical  Sketch,  ch. 
3. — "  It  was  not  till  1652  .  .  .  that  this  principle 
of  equality,  or  the  free  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidual Pole  of  the  privileged  class  to  every  act 
done  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  reached  its  last 
logical  excess  In  that  year,  the  king  John  Casi- 
mir  having  embroiled  himself  with  Sweden,  a 
deputy  in  the  Diet  was  bold  enough  to  use  the 
right  which  by  theory  belonged  to  him,  and  by 
his  single  veto,  not  only  arrest  the  preparations 
for  a  war  with  Sweden,  but  also  quash  all  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  Diet.  Such  was  the  first  case 
of  the  exercise  of  that  liberum  veto  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  subsequent  Polish  history,  and 
which  is  certainly  the  greatest  curiosity,  in  the 
shape  of  a  political  institution,  with  which  the 
records  of  any  nation  present  us.  From  that 
time  every  Pole  walked  over  the  earth  a  con- 
scious incarnation  of  a  powi-^r  such  as  no  mortal 
man  out  of  Poland  possessed — that  of  putting  a 
spoke  into  the  whole  I'jislative  machinery  of  his 
country,  and  bringing  it  to  a  dead  lock  by  his 
own  single  obstinacy ;  and,  though  the  exercise 
of  the  power  was  a  different  thing  from  its  pos- 
session, yet  every  now  and  then  a  man  was  found 
with  nerve  enough  to  put  it  in  practice.  .  .  . 
There  were,  of  course,  various  remedies  for  this 
among  an  inventive  people.  One,  and  the  most 
obvious  and  most  frequent,  was  to  knock  the 
vetoist  down  and  throttle  him ;  another,  in  cases 
where  he  had  a  party  at  his  back,  was  to  bring 
soldiers  round  the  Diet  and  coerce  it  into  una- 
nimity. There  was  also  the  device  of  what  were 
called  confederations ;  that  is,  associations  of  the 
nobles  independent  of  the  Diet,  adopting  decrees 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and  imposing 
th'-m  by  force  on  the  country.  These  confedera- 
tions acquired  a  kind  of  legal  existence  in  the 
intervals  between  the  Diets.  ' — Poland :  lier  His- 
tory and  Prospects  ( Westminster  Rev. ,  Jan. ,  1855). 

A.  D.  1586-1629.— Election  of  Sigismund  of 
Sweden  to  t'  throne. — His  succession  to  the 
Swedish  crown  and  his  deposition.  —  His 
claims  and  the  consequent  war.  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  15^3-1804;  and 
1611-1629. 

A.  O.  1590-1643. — Reigns  of  Sigismund  III. 
and  Ladislaus  IV. — Wars  with  the  Musco- 
vites, the  Turks  and  the  Swedes. — Domestic 
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discord  in  the  kingdom.— "The  new  king,  who 
wiw  elected  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
house  of  Jiiguello  (being  tlie  son  of  the  sister 
of  Sigismond  Augustus),  was  not  the  Itind  of 
monarch  Poland  at  that  time  required.  ...  He 
wa.s  too  indolent  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
intf)  his  own  hands,  but  placed  them  in  those  of 
the  Jesuits  and  his  German  favourites.  Not  only 
did  he  thereby  lose  the  affections  of  his  people, 
but  he  also  lost  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  which, 
at  his  father's  death,  he  was  the  rightful  heir. 
This  throne  was  wrested  from  him  by  his  uncle 
Charles,  the  brother  of  the  late  king  [see  Scan- 
niNAViAN  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1523-1604]. 
This  usurpation  by  Charles  was  the  cause  of  a 
war  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  which, 
although  conducted  with  great  skill  by  the  illus- 
trious generals  Zamoyski  and  Chodkiewicz,  ter- 
minated disastrously  for  Poland,  for,  after  this 
war,  a  part  of  Livonia  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes."  During  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  at  Moscow  which  followed  the  death,  in 
1584,  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Sigismond  interfered 
and  sent  an  army  which  took  possession  of  the 
Kussiau  capital  and  remained  in  occupation  of  it 
for  some  time  (see  Uussia:  A.  D.  1533-1682). 
"  As  a  consequence  .  .  .  the  Muscovites  offered 
the  throne  of  the  Czar  to  Ladislas,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  on  condition  that  he 
would  change  his  religion  and  become  a  member 
of  '  the  Orthodox  Church.'  Sigismond  IIL,  who 
was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  wishing  rather  to  convert  the 
Musci>vites  to  the  Catholic  Church,  would  not 
permit  Ladislas  to  change  his  faith  —  refused  the 
throne  of  the  Czar  for  his  son.  .  .  .  By  the  peace 
concluded  at  Moscow,  1619,  the  fortress  of 
Smolenski  and  a  considerable  part  of  Muscovy 
rer'ained  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  .  .  .  Sigis- 
mond IIL,  whose  reign  was  so  disastrous  to 
Poland,  kept  up  intimate  relations  with  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  invited  him  to 
take  part  with  him  ...  in  what  is  historically 
termed  'the  Thirty  Years'  War.'  Sigismond 
complied  with  this  request,  and  sent  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  some  of  his  Cossack  regiments. 
.  .  .  Whilst  the  Emperor  was  on  the  one  hand 
engaged  in  'the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  he  was  on 
the  other  embroiled  with  Turkey.  The  Sultan, 
in  revenge  for  the  aid  which  the  Poles  had 
afforded  the  Austrians,  entered  Moldavia  with  a 
considerable  force.  Sigismond  III.  sent  his  able 
general  Zolkiewski  against  the  Turks,  but  as  the 
Polish  army  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  defeated  on  the  battlefield  of 
Cecora  [1621],  In  Moldavia,  [its]  general  killed, 
and  many  of  his  soldiers  taken  prisoners.  After 
this  unfortunate  campaign  .  .  .  the  Sultan  Os- 
man,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Mussulmans,  confi- 
dent in  the  number  and  valour  of  his  army, 
marched  towards  the  frontier  of  Poland  with  the 
Intention  of  subjugating  the  entire  kingdom. 
At  this  alarming  news  a  Diet  was  convoked  in 
all  haste,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  there 
should  be  a  'levee  en  masse,' in  order  to  drive 
away  the  terrible  Mussulman  scourge.  But  be- 
fore this  levee  en  masse  could  be  organized,  the 
Hetman  Chodkiewicz,  who  had  succeeded  Zol- 
kiewski as  commander-in-chief,  crossed  "iO  river 
Dniester  with  35,000  soldiers  and  SO.OOO^ossacks, 
camped  luider  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Chocim 
[or  Kotzim,  or  Khotzim,  or  Choczim]  and  there 
awaited  the  enemy,  to  whom,  ou  his  appearance. 


he  gave  battle  [Sept.  28,  1623],  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disproportion  of  the  two  armies,  the 
Turks  were  utterly  routed.  The  Moslems  left 
on  the  battlefield,  besides  the  dead,  ^uns,  tents, 
and  provisions.  .  .  .  After  this  brilliant  victory 
a  peace  was  concluded  with  Turkey ;  and  I  think 
1  im  justified  in  saying  that,  by  this  victory,  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe  was  saved  from  ISIus- 
sulmcn  invasion.  .  .  .  The  successful  Polish 
genera!  unhappily  did  not  long  survive  his 
brilliart  victory.  .  .  .  While  these  events  w^ie 
taking  place  in  the  southern  provinces,  Gusta  /us 
>.Jolphus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  thrcae  of 
Sweden,  marched  into  the  northern  province  of 
Livonia,  where  there  were  no  Polish  troops  to 
resist  him  (all  having  been  sent  against  the 
Turks),  and  took  possession  cf  this  Polish  prov- 
ince [see  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1611-1629]  Gustavus  Adolphus,  how- 
ever, proposed  to  restore  it  to  Poland  on  condi- 
tion that  Sigismond  III.  would  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  which  the 
Polish  sovereign  was  the  rightful  heir.  But  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  previous  ones,  the  Polish 
king  acted  with  the  same  obstinacy,  and  the 
same  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
He  would  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  by  his  refusal  Poland  lost 
the  entire  province  of  Livonia  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Dynabourg. "  Sigismond  III.  died 
in  1632,  and  his  eldest  son,  Ladislas  IV.,  "was 
immediately  elected  King  of  Poland,  a  pioceed- 
ing  which  spared  the  kingdom  all  the  miseries 
attendant  on  an  interregnum.  In  1633,  after  the 
successful  campaign  against  the  IMuscovites,  in 
which  the  important  fortified  city  of  Smolensk, 
as  well  as  other  territory,  was  taken,  a  treaty 
advantageous  to  Poland  was  concluded.  Soon 
afterwards,  through  the  intervention  of  England 
and  France,  another  treaty  was  made  between 
Poland  and  Sweden  by  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  restored  to  Poland  a  part  of  Prussia 
which  had  been  annexed  by  Sweden.  Thus  the 
reign  of  Ladislas  IV.  commenced  auspiciously 
with  regard  to  external  matters.  .  .  .  Unhappily 
the  bitter  quarrels  of  the  nobles  were  incessant ; 
their  only  unanimity  consisted  in  trying  to  foil 
the  good  intentions  of  their  kings."  Ladislas  IV. 
died  in  1648,  r^nd  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
John  Casimir,  who  had  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  some  years  before,  and  had  been  made  a 
cardinal  by  the  Pope,  but  who  was  now  absolved 
from  his  vows  and  permitted  to  marry.  —  K. 
Wolski,  Poland,  kct.  11-12. 

A.  D.  1610-1612. — Intervention  in  Russia. — 
Occupation  of  and  expulsion  from  Moscow. 
See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1533-1682. 

A.  D.  1648-1654.— The  great  revolt  of  the 
Cossacks. — Their  allegiance  transferred  to  the 
Russian  Czar. — Since  13'20,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  had  acknowledged  allegiance,  first,  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  and  afterwards  to 
the  king  of  Poland  on  the  two  crowns  becoming 
imited  in  the  Jagellon  fainily  [see  Cossacks], 
They  had  long  been  treated  by  the  Poles  with 
harshness  and  insolence,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
hetman  Bogcian  Khmelnitski,  who  hud  person- 
ally suffered  grievous  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the 
Poles,  they  were  ripe  for  revolt  (1648).  "His 
standard  was  joined  by  hordes  of  Tatars  from 
Bessarabia  and  the  struggle  partook  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  nature  of  a  holy  war,  as  the  Cos- 
sacks and  Malo-Iiusniaus  generally  were  of  the 
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Greek  faith,  and  their  violence  was  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catliolics  and  Jews.  It  would 
be  useless  to  encumlMjr  our  pages  with  the  details 
of  the  brutal  massacres  inflicted  by  the  infuriated 
peasants  in  this  jacquerie;  unfortunately  their 
atrocities  had  been  provoked  by  the  cruelties  of 
their  masters.  Bogdan  succeeded  in  taking 
Lemberg,  and  became  master  of  all  the  palati- 
nate, with  the  exception  of  Zamosc,  a  fortress  into 
which  the  Polish  authorities  retreated.  On  the 
election  of  John  Casimir  as  king  of  Poland,  he  at 
once  opened  negotiations  with  the  successful 
Cossack,  and  matters  were  about  to  be  arrunged 
peacefully.  Khmelnitski  accepted  the  '  bidava ' 
of  a  hetman  which  was  offered  him  by  the  king. 
The  Cossacks  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  the  removal  of  the  detested 
Union — as  the  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  was  called  —  the  banishment 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews,  with  other  conditions.  They 
were  rejected,  however,  as  impossible,  and 
Prince  Wisniowiecki,  taking  advantage  of  the 
security  into  which  the  Cossacks  were  lulled,  fell 
upon  them  treacherously  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  All  compromise  now  seemed 
hopeless,  but  the  desertion  of  his  Tatar  allies 
mad'"  Bogdan  again  listen  to  terms  at  Zborow. 
The  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1651,  at  the  battle  of 
Beresteczko  in  Galicia,  the  hosts  of  Bogdan  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Afte;.  this  en- 
gagement Bogdan  saw  that  he  had  no  ch.i.ice  of 
withstanding  the  Poles  by  his  own  resov  es,  and 
accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  Moscow  in  1652, 
offering  to  transfer  himself  and  his  confederates 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  Tsar.  The  negotiations 
were  protracted  for  some  time,  and  were  con- 
cluded at  Pereiaslavl,  when  Bogdan  and  seven- 
teen llalo-Ilussian  regiments  tdok  the  oath  to 
Buturlin,  the  Tsar's  commissioner.  Quite  re- 
cently a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  Cos- 
sack chief  at  Kiev,  but  he  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  been  a  man  of  doubtful  honesty. 
Since  this  time  the  Cossacks  have  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire." — W.  R. 
Morfill,  The  Story  of  Eussin,  ch.  6. 

Ai-so  IN :  Count  H.  Krasinski,  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1652.— First  exercise  of  the  Liberum 
Veto.     See  above:  A.  D.  1578-1653. 

A.  D.  1656-1657. — Rapid  and  ephemeral  con- 
duest  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden. — Loss  of  the 
Feudal  overlordship  of  Prussia.  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697; 
and  BiiANDENiJUua :  A.  D.  1640-1688. 

A.  D.  1668-1696. — Abdication  of  John  Casi- 
mir.—  War  with  the  Turks. —  Election  and 
reign  of  John  Sobieski. — "In  1668,  John  Casi- 
mir, whose  disposition  had  always  been  that  of 
a  monk  rather  than  that  of  a  king,  resigned  his 
throne,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  di';d  as 
Abbe  de  St.  Germain  in  1672.  He  left  the  king- 
dom shorn  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  ancient 
dominions;  for,  besides  that  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  annexed  to  Muscovy,  Poland  sustained 
another  loss  in  this  reign  by  the  erection  of  the 
Polish  dependency  of  Brandenburg  [Prussia] 
into  an  independent  stale — the  germ  of  the 
present  Prussian  kingdom.  For  two  years  after 
the  abdication  of  John  Casimir,  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  caused  partly 
by  the  recent  calamities,  and  partly  by  intrigues 


regarding  the  succession ;  but  in  1670,  a  powerful  • 
faction  of  the  inferior  nobles  secured  the  election 
of  Michael  Wisniowiecki,  an  amiable  but  silly 
young  man.  His  election  gave  rise  to  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Polish  grandees ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  civil  war  would  have  broken  out, 
had  not  the  Poles  been  called  upon  to  use  all 
their  energies  against  their  old  enemies  the  Turks. 
Crossing  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Poland 
with  an  immense  armj',  these  formidable  foes 
swept  all  before  them.  Polish  valour,  even 
when  commanded  by  the  greatest  of  Polish 
geniuses,  was  unable  to  check  their  progress; 
and  in  1672  a  dishonourable  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  Poland  ceded  to  Turkey  a  section  of 
her  territories,  and  engaged  to  pay  to  the  sultan 
an  annual  tribute  of  22,000  ducats.  No  sooner 
was  this  ignominious  treaty  concluded,  than  the 
Polish  nobles  became  ashamed  of  it ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  break  the  peace,  and  challenge  Tur- 
key once  more  to  a  decisive  death-grapple. 
Luckily,  at  this  moment  Wisniowiecki  died ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  April  1674,  the  Polish  diet  elected, 
as  his  successor,  John  Sobieski  —  a  name  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  Poland.  ...  lie  was  of 
a  noble  family,  his  father  being  castellan  of 
Cracow,  and  the  proprietor  of  pnncely  estates; 
and  his  mother  being  descended  from  Zalkiewski, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  that  Poland 
had  produced.  ...  In  the  year  1660,  he  was  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Polish  army  sent  to 
repel  the  Russians,  who  were  ravaging  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  kingdom.  A  great  victory 
which  ht'  f,, lined  at  Slobadyssa  over  the  Mus- 
covite gericral  Sheremetoff,  established  his  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  from  that  time  the  name  of 
Sobieski  was  known  over  all  Eastern  Europe. 
Ilis  fame  increased  during  the  six  years  which 
followed,  till  he  outshone  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  created  by  his  sovereign,  John  Casimir, 
first  the  Grand-marshal,  and  afterwards  the 
Grand-hetman  of  the  kingdom;  the  first  being 
the  highest  civil,  and  the  second  the  highest 
military,  dignity  in  Poland,  and  the  two  having 
never  before  been  held  in  conjunction  by  the 
same  individual.  These  dignities,  having  once 
been  conferred  on  Sobieski,  could  not  be  revoked ; 
for,  by  the  Polish  constitution,  the  king,  though 
he  had  the  power  to  confer  honours,  was  not 
permitted  to  resume  them.  .  .  .  When  John 
Casimir  abdicated  the  throne,  Sobieski,  retaining 
his  ollice  of  Grand-hetman  under  his  successor, 
the  feeble  Wisniowiecki,  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Polish  forces  against  the  Turks.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1671  and  1672,  his  successes  against 
this  powerful  enemy  were  almost  nuraculous. 
But  all  his  exertions  were  insuflicient,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  republic,  to  deliver  it 
from  the  terror  of  the  impetuous  Mussulmans. 
In  1672,  as  we  have  already  informed  our  readers, 
a  disgraceful  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
Polish  diet  and  the  sultan.  .  .  .  When  .  .  . 
Sobieski,  as  Grand-hetman,  advised  the  immedi- 
ate rupture  of  the  dishonourable  treaty  with  the 
Turksi,  [the]  approval  was  unanimous  and  en- 
thusiastic, liaising  an  army  of  30,000  men,  not 
without  ditticulty,  Sobieski  marched  against  the 
Turks.  lie  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Kotzim, 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  Turkish  force,  and 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable.  The  fortress  was 
taken ;  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia 
yielded;  the  Turks  hastily  retreated  across  the 
Danube ;  and  '  Europe  thanked  God  for  the  most 
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Bignal  success  which,  for  three  centuries,  Chris- 
tendom had  gained  over  tlie  Infidel.'  While  the 
Poles  were  preparing  to  follow  up  their  victory, 
Intelligence  reached  the  camp  that  Wisniowiecki 
■was  dead.  He  had  died  of  a  surfeit  of  apples 
Bent  him  from  Danzig.  The  army  returned 
home,  to  lie  present  at  the  as-sembling  of  the  diet 
for  tho  election  of  the  new  sovereign.  The  diet 
had  already  met  when  Sobicski,  and  those  of 
the  Polish  nobles  who  had  been  with  him,  reached 
Warsaw.  The  electors  were  divided  respecting 
the  claims  of  two  candidates,  both  foreigners  — 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  was  supported  by 
Austria ;  and  Philip  of  Neuburg,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Many  of  the 
Polish  nobility  had  become  so  corrupt,  that  for- 
eign gold  and  foreign  influence  ruled  the  diet. 
In  this  case,  tlie  Austrian  candidate  seemed  to  be 
most  favourably  received ;  but,  as  the  diet  was 
engaged  in  the  discussion,  Sobieski  entered,  and 
taking  his  place  in  the  diet,  proposed  the  Prince 
of  Conde.  A  stormy  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  cry  of  '  Let  a  Pole  rule  over 
Polantl,'  was  raised  by  one  of  the  nobles,  who 
further  proposed  that  John  Sobieski  should  be 
elcctcil.  The  proposition  went  with  the  humour 
of  the  assembly,  and  Sobieski,  imder  the  title  of 
John  III.,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland  (1674). 
Sobieski  accepted  the  proffered  honour,  and  im- 
mediately set  about  improving  the  national 
affairs,  founding  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Polish  nobles,  and  increasing  the  army. 
.  .  .  After  several  battles  of  lesser  moment  with 
Lis  Turkish  foes,  Sobieski  prepared  for  a  grand 
effort ;  but  before  he  could  mature  his  plans,  the 
Pasha  of  Damasciis  appeared  with  an  army  of 
300,  (XK)  men  on  the  Polish  frontier,  and  threat- 
ened the  national  subjugation.  With  the  small 
force  he  could  immediately  collect,  amounting  to 
not  more  than  10,000  soldiers,  Sobieski  opposed 
this  enormous  force,  taking  up  his  position  in 
two  small  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
■where  he  withstood  a  bombardment  of  20  days. 
Food  and  ammunition  had  failed,  but  still  the 
Poles  held  out.  Gathering  the  balls  and  shells 
■which  the  enemy  threw  within  their  entrench- 
ments, they  thrust  them  into  their  own  cannons 
and  mortars,  and  dashed  them  back  against  the 
faces  of  the  Turks,  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides  at  the  distance  of  a  musketshot.  The  be- 
siegers were  surprised,  and  slackened  their  fire. 
At  length,  earlj*  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
October  1676,  they  saw  the  Poles  issue  slowly 
out  of  their  entrenchments  in  order  of  battle,  and 
apparently  confident  of  victory.  A  superstitious 
fear  oime  over  them  at  such  a  strange  sight.  No 
ordinary  mortal,  they  thought,  could  dare  such 
a  thing ;  and  the  Tartars  cried  out  that  it  was 
useless  to  fight  against  the  wizard  king.  The 
pasha  himself  was  superior  to  the  fears  of  his 
men ;  but  knowing  that  succours  were  approach- 
ing from  Poland,  he  offered  an  honourable  peace, 
which  was  accepted,  and  Sobieski  returned  home 
In  triumph.  Seven  years  of  peace  followed. 
These  were  spent  by  Sobieski  in  performiifg  his 
ordinary  duties  as  king  of  Poland  —  d\ities  which 
the  constant  jealousies  and  discords  of  the  nobles 
rendered  by  no  means  easy.  ...  It  was  almost 
a  relief  to  the  hero  when,  in  1683,  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Christendom  by  the  Turks  called 
him  again  to  the  field.  .  .  .  After  completely 
clearing  Austria  of  the  Turks  [see  Hungary: 
A.  D.  1668-1683],  Sobieski  returned  to  Poland, 


again  to  be  harassed  with  political  and  domestic 
annoynnces.  .  .  .  Clogged  and  confined  by  an 
absurd  system  of  government,  to  which  the 
nobles  tenaciously  clung,  his  genius  was  pre- 
vented from  employing  itself  with  effect  upon 
great  national  objects.  He  died  suddenly  on 
Corpus  Christi  Diiy,  in  the  year  1696 ;  and  '  with 
him,'  says  the  historian,  'the  glory  of  Poland 
desce/ided  to  the  tomb.'  On  the  death  of  So- 
bieski, the  crown  of  Poland  was  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  competitors  were 
James  Sobieski,  the  son  of  John ;  the  Prince  of 
Conti;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  Frederick 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  last  was  the 
successful  candidate,  having  bought  over  one 
half  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  terrified  the  other 
half  by  the  approach  of  liis  Saxon  troops.  He 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
and  was  already  celebrated  as  one  of  the  strong 
est  and  most  handsome  men  in  Europe.  Augus- 
tus entertained  a  great  ambition  to  be  a  con- 
queror, and  the  particular  province  which  he 
wislied  to  annex  to  Poland  was  Livonia,  on  the 
Baltic  —  a  province  which  had  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  for  which  the 
Swedes,  Poles,  and  Russians  had  long  contended; 
but  which  had  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  been 
in  the  possession  of  Sweden." — IlisC.  of  Poland 
{Chambers's  Miscellarty,  no.  29  {v.  4>. 

Also  in  :  A.  T.  Palmer,  Life  of  John  Sobieski. 

A.  D.  1683. — Sobieski's  deliverance  of  Vi- 
enna from  the  Turks.     See  Hungary-,  A.  D 
1668-1683. 

A.  D.  1684-1696. — War  of  the  Holy  League 
against  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1684- 
1696. 

A.  D.  1696-1698. —  Disputed  Election  of  a 
King. — The  crown  gained  by  Augustus  of 
Saxony.  —  On  the  death  of  Sobieski,  Louia 
XIV.,  of  France,  put  forward  the  Prince  of 
Conti  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  Polish  throne. 
"The  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits  and  Rus- 
sia united  in  supporting  the  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony.  The  Elector  had  just  abjured,  in  view 
of  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  the  Pope  fcand  it 
quite  natural  to  recompense  the  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Lutheran  party  for  having  reentered  the 
Roman  Church.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  only  too 
powerful  in  Poland,  feared  the  Jansenist  relations 
of  Conti.  As  to  the  youn^  Czar  Peter,  he 
wished  to  have  Poland  remam  his  ally,  his  in- 
strument against  the  Turk  and  the  Swede,  and 
feared  lest  the  French  spirit  sh  uld  come  to  re- 
organize that  country.  He  haa  chosen  his  can- 
didate wisely :  the  Saxon  king  •was  to  begin  the 
ruin  of  Poland !  The  financial  distress  of  France 
did  not  permit  the  necessary  sacrifices,  in  an 
affair  wherein  money  was  to  play  an  important 
part,  to  be  made  in  time.  The  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  contrary,  exhausted  his  States  to 
purchase  partisans  and  soldiers.  The  Prince  de 
Conti  had,  nevertheless,  the  .aajority,  and  was 
proclaimed  King  at  Warsaw,  June  27,  1697;  but 
the  minority  proclaimed  and  called  the  Elector, 
who  hastened  with  Saxon  troops,  and  was  con- 
secrated King  01  Poland  at  Cracow  (September 
15).  Conti,  retarded  by  an  English  fleet  that  had 
obstructed  his  passage,  did  not  arrive  by  sea  till 
September  26  at  Dantzic,  which  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  Tlie  Prince  took  with  him  neither 
troops  nor  money.  The  Elector  had  had,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  time  necessary  to  organize 
his  resources.     The  Russians  were  threatening 
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Lithuania.  ,Conti,  abandoned  by  a  great  part  of 
bis  aiilierents,  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and 
returned  to  France  in  the  montli  of  November. 
...  In  the  following  year  Augustus  of  Saxony 
was  recognized  as  King  of  Poland  by  all  Europe, 
even  by  France. " — II.  Slartin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  2,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1699. — The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  with 
the  Sultan.     Sec  1Iunu.\ky:  A.  1).  16»3-1G99. 

A.  D.  1700. — Aegressive  league  with  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark  against  Charles  XII.  of 
Svreden.  See  Scandinavi.w  States  (Sweden)  : 
A.  I).  1097-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1707.  —  Subjugation  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.  —  Deposition  of  Augustus 
frr  n  the  throne. — Election  of  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1709.  —  Restoration  of  Augustus  to 
the  throne. — Expulsion  of  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1707-1718. 

A.  D.  1720. — Peace  with  Sweden. — Recog- 
nition of  Augustus. — Stanislaus  allowed  to 
call  himself  king.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1719-1721. 

A.  D,  1732-1733. — The  election  to  the  throne 
a  European  question. — France  against  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia. — Triumph  of  the  three 
powers. — The  crown  renewed  to  the  House  of 
Saxony. — "It  became  clear  that  before  long  a 
struggle  would  take  place  for  the  Crown  of  Po- 
land, in  which  the  powers  of  Europe  must 
interest  themselves  very  closely.  Two  parties 
■will  compete  for  that  uneasy  throne :  on  the  one 
side  will  stand  the  northern  powers,  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  was 
endeavouring  to  make  the  Crown  hereditary  and 
to  restrict  it  to  the  Saxon  line ;  on  the  other  side 
we  shall  find  France  alone,  desiring  to  retain  the 
old  elective  system,  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
some  prince,  who,  much  beholden  to  her,  should 
cherish  French  influences,  and  form  a  centre  of 
resistance  against  the  dominance  of  the  northern 
powers.  England  stands  neutral:  the  other 
powers  are  indifferent  or  exhausted.  With  a 
view  to  the  coming  difficulty,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  made  a  secret  agreement  in  1732, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  resist  all 
French  influences  in  Poland.  With  this  pact 
begins  that  system  of  nursing  and  interferences 
with  which  the  three  powers  pushed  the  '  sick 
man  of  the  North '  to  its  ruin ;  it  is  the  first 
stage  towards  the  Partition-treaties.  Early  in 
1733  Augustus  II  of  Poland  died:  the  Poles 
dreading  these  powerful  neighbours,  and  drawn, 
as  ever,  by  a  subtle  sympathy  towards  France, 
at  once  took  steps  to  resist  dictation,  declared 
that  they  would  elect  none  but  a  native  prince, 
sent  envoys  to  demand  French  help,  and  sum- 
moned Stanislaus  Leczinskl  to  Warsaw.  Lec- 
zinski  had  been  the  protege  of  Charles  XII, 
who  had  set  him  on  the  Polish  throne  in  1704 ; 
with  the  fall  of  the  great  Swede  the  little  Pole 
also  fell  (1712);  after  some  vicissitudes  he 
quietly  settled  at  Weissenburg,  whence  his 
daughter  Marie  went  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
France  as  spouse  of  Louis  XV  (1725).  Now  in 
1733  the  national  party  in  Poland  re-elected 
him  their  king,  by  a  vast  majority  of  votes: 
there  was,  however,  an  Austro-Russian  fac- 
tion among  the  nobles,  and  these,  supported 
by  strong    armies   of   Germans  and  Russians, 


nominated  Augustus  III  of  Saxony  to  the 
throne :  ho  had  promised  the  Empress  Anne  to 
cede  Courland  to  Rus,sia,  and  Charles  VI  he  had 
won  over  by  acknowledging  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  War  thus  became  inevitable:  the 
French  majority  had  no  strength  with  which  to 
n.aintain  their  candidate  against  the  forces  of 
Russia  and  Austria ;  and  France,  instead  of  af- 
fording Stanisla\is  effective  support  at  Warsaw, 
declared  war  against  Austria.  The  luckless  King 
was  obliged  to  escape  from  Warsaw,  and  took 
refuge  in  Danzig,  expecting  French  help:  all 
that  came  was  a  single  ship  and  1,500  men,  who, 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  tried  in 
vain  to  break  the  Russian  lines.  Their  aid  thus 
proving  vain,  Danzig  cai)itulated,  and  Stanis- 
laus, a  broken  refugee,  found  his  way,  with 
many  adventures,  back  to  France;  Poland  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus  III."— G.  W.  Kitchin,  Uist. 
of  Prance,  bk.  6,  ch.  2  (p.  3). 

A.  D.  1763-1773.— The  First  Partition  and 
the  events  which  led  to  it. — The  respective 
shares  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. — "In 
1762,  Catherine  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia. Everybody  knows  what  ambition  filled  the 
mind  of  this  woman ;  how  she  longed  to  bring 
two  quarters  of  the  globe  under  her  rule,  or  un- 
der her  influence ;  and  how,  above  all,  she  was 
bent  on  playing  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Western  Europe.  Poland  lay  between  Europe 
and  her  empire ;  she  was  bound,  therefore,  to  get 
a  firm  footing  in  Poland.  ...  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  111.,  therefore,  she  would  permit  no 
foreign  prince  to  mount  the  throne  of  Poland, 
but  selected  a  native  Polish  nobleman,  from  the 
numerous  class  of  Russian  hirelings,  and  cast 
her  eye  upon  a  nephew  of  the  Czartorlskys, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  a  former  lover  of  her 
own.  Above  all  things  she  desired  to  perpetu- 
ate the  chronic  anarchy  of  Poland,  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  weakness  of  that  kingdom.  ...  A 
further  desire  in  Catherine's  mind  arose  from  her 
own  peculiar  position  in  Russia  at  that  time. 
She  had  deposed  her  Imperial  Consort,  deprived 
her  son  of  the  succession,  and  ascended  the 
throne  without  the  shadow  of  a  title.  During 
the  first  years  of  her  reign,  therefore,  her  situa- 
tion was  extremely  critical."  She  desired  to  ren- 
der heii^'ilf  popular,  and  "she  could  find  nothing 
more  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Russians  .  .  .  than  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
Catholics  in  Poland.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  frantic  fanaticism  of  the  Polish  rulers  had 
begun,  in  the  preceding  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
to  limit  and  partially  to  destroy,  by  harsh  enact- 
ments, the  ancient  rights  of  the  Nonconformists. 
...  In  the  year  1763  a  complaint  was  addressed 
to  Catherine  by  Konisky,  the  Greek  Bishop  of 
Mohilev,  that  150  parishes  of  his  diocese  had 
been  forcibly  Romanised  by  the  Polish  authori- 
ties. The  Empress  resolved  to  recover  for  the 
dissenters  in  Poland  at  least  some  of  their  an- 
cient rights,  and  thus  secure  their  eternal  devo- 
tion to  herself,  and  inspire  the  Russian  people 
with  grateful  enthusiasm.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever. King  Augustus  III.  was  attacked  by  his 
last  illness.  A  new  king  must  soon  be  elected 
at  Warsaw,  upon  which  occasion  all  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  would  make  their  voices  heard. 
Catherine,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1763,  first 
sounded  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  gain  common  ground  and 
their  support  for  her  diplomatic  action.    The 
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rPccpUon  whicli  her  overtures  met  with  at  the 
two  cciiirts  was  sucli  ns  to  influence  tlio  next  ten 
yeiiFH  of  tlio  liistory  of  Poland  and  Euroiie.  .  .  . 
At  Vienna,  ever  Hince  PettT  III.  hud  renounced 
the  Austrian  alliance,  ii  very  unfavourable  feel- 
ing towards  Russia  prevailed.  .  .  .  Tlie  result 
was  that  Austria  came  to  no  definite  resolution, 
btit  returned  a  sullen  and  evasive  reply.  It  was 
far  otherwise  with  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 
That  enerirctic  and  clearsighted  statesman  had 
his  faults,  but  indecision  had  never  been  one  of 
them,  llo  agreed  with  Catherine  in  desiring 
that  Poland  should  remain  weak.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  failed  not  to  perceive  that  an  excessive 
growth  of  Russia,  and  an  abiding  Russian  occu- 
pation of  Poland,  might  seriously  threaten  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  waver  a  moment.  .  .  . 
He  needed  a  powerful  ally.  .  .  .  Russia  alone 
was  left,  and  he  unhesitatingly  seized  her  offered 
hand.  ...  It  was  proposed  to  him  that  six  arti- 
cles should  be  signed,  with  certain  secret  pro- 
visions, by  which  were  secured  the  election  of  a 
native  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  maintenance 
of  the  Liberum  Veto  (i.  e.,  of  the  anarchy  of  the 
nobles),  and  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists ; 
while  it  was  determined  to  prevent  in  Sweden  all 
constitutional  reforms.  Frederick,  who  was 
called  upon  to  protect  the  West  Prussian  Luth- 
erans, just  as  the  aid  of  Catherine  liad  been 
sought  by  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Mohilev,  made  no 
objection.  After  the  death  of  King  Augustus 
III.  of  Poland,  in  October,  1763,  Frederick 
signed  the  above  treaty,  April  llth,  1764.  This 
imderstanding  between  the  two  Northern  Powers 
caused  no  small  degree  of  excitement  at  Vienna. 
It  was  immediately  feared  that  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia would  at  once  seize  on  Polish  provinces.  .  .  . 
This  anxiety,  however,  was  altogether  prema- 
ture. No  one  at  St.  Petersburg  wished  for  a 
partition  of  Poland,  but  for  increased  influence 
over  the  entire  Polish  realm.  Frederick  II.,  for 
his  part,  did  not  aim  at  any  territorial  extension, 
but  would  abandon  Poland  for  the  time  to  Rus- 
sia, that  he  might  secure  peace  for  his  country 
by  a  Russian  alliance.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  matters 
in  Poland  proceeded  according  to  the  wishes  of 
Catherine.  Her  path  was  opened  to  her  by  the 
Poles  themselves.  It  was  at  the  call  of  the 
Czartoriskys  [a  wealthy  and  powerful  Polish 
family],  that  a  Russian  army  corps  of  10,000 
men  entered  the  country,  occupied  Warsaw,  and 
put  down  the  opposing  party.  It  was  under 
the  same  protection  that  Stanislaus  Poniutowsky 
was  unanimously  elected  King,  on  September 
Ist,  1764.  But  tlie  Czartoriskys  were  too  clever. 
They  intended,  after  having  become  masters  of 
Poland  by  the  lielp  of  Russia,  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution, to  establish  a  regular  administration, 
to  strengthen  the  Crown,  and  finally  to  bow  the 
Russians  out  of  the  kingdom."  The  Czartoris- 
kys were  soon  at  issue  with  the  Russian  envoy, 
who  commanded  the  support  of  all  their  political 
opponents,  together  with  that  of  all  the  religious 
Nonconformists,  both  in  the  Greek  Church  and 
among  the  Protestants.  The  King,  too,  went 
over  to  the  latter,  bought  by  a  Russian  subsidy. 
But  this  Russian  confederation  was  speedilv 
broken  up,  when  the  question  of  granting  civil 
ecpiality  to  the  Nonconformists  came  up  for  set- 
tlement. The  Russians  carried  the  measure 
through  by  force  and  the  act  embodying  it  was 
signed  March  5,  1768.  "It  was  just  here  that 
the  conflagration  arose  which  first  brought  fear- 


ful evils  upon  the  country  itself,  and  then 
threatened  all  Europe  with  incalculable  dangers. 
At  Bar,  in  Po<lolia,  two  courageous  men,  Pu- 
lawski  and  Krasinski,  who  were  deeply  re- 
volted at  the  concession  of  civil  rights  to  heretics, 
set  on  foot  a  new  Confederation  to  wage  a  holy 
war  for  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  -jvery  district 
joined  the  Confederation.  ...  A  terrible  war 
began  in  the  southern  provinces.  .  .  .  The  war 
on  both  sides  was  carr  jd  on  with  savage  cruelt}' ; 
prisoners  were  tortured  to  death ;  neither  per  ion 
nor  property  was  spared.  Other  complications 
soon  arose.  .  .  .  When  .  .  .  the  Russians,  in 
eager  pursuit  of  a  defeated  band  of  Confed- 
erates, crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  the 
little  town  of  Balta  was  burnt  during  an  ob- 
stinate fight,  .  .  .  the  Sultan,  in  an  unexpected 
access  of  fury,  declared  war  against  Russia  in 
October,  1768,  because,  as  he  stated  in  his  mani- 
festo, he  could  no  longer  endure  the  wrong  done 
to  Poland  [seeTuKKS:  A.  D.  1768-1774].  Thus, 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  this  Polish  question 
had  become  a  European  question  of  the  first 
importance;  and  no  one  felt  the  change  more 
deeply  than  King  Frederick  II.  He  knew  Cath- 
erine well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would  not 
end  the  war  now  begun  with  Turkey,  without 
some  material  gain  to  herself.  It  was  equally 
plain  that  Austria  would  never  leave  to  Russia 
territorial  conquests  of  any  great  extent  in  Tur- 
key. .  .  .  The  slightest  occurrence  might  divide 
all  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps;  and  Germany 
would,  as  usual,  from  her  central  position,  have 
to  suffer  the  worst  evils  of  a  general  war. 
Frederick  II.  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  anx- 
iety by  this  danger,  and  he  meditated  continu- 
ally how  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
main  question  in  his  mind  was  how  to  prevent  a 
breach  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Catherine 
wanted  to  gain  more  territory,  while  Austria 
could  not  allow  her  to  make  any  conquests  in 
Turkey.  Frederick  was  led  to  inquire  whether 
greater  compliance  might  not  be  shown  at 
Vienna,  if  Catherine,  instead  of  a  Turkish,  were 
to  take  a  Polish  province,  and  were  also  to  agree, 
on  her  part,  to  an  annexation  of  Polish  terri- 
tory by  Austria?"  When  this  scheme — put 
forward  as  one  originating  with  Count  Lynar,  a 
Saxon  diplomatist — was  broached  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  met  with  no  encouragement ;  but  subse- 
quently the  same  plan  took  shape  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  he  persuaded 
his  'mother,  Maria  Theresa,  lo  consent  to  it. 
Negotiations  to  that  end  were  opened  with  the 
Russian  court.  "After  the  foregoing  proceed- 
ings, it  was  easy  for  Russia  and  Prussia  to  come 
to  a  speedy  agreement.  On  February  17,  1773, 
a  treaty  ^as  signed  allotting  AVest  Prussia  to  the 
King,  and  the  Polish  ttjrritories  east  of  the 
Dneiper  and  Duna  to  the  Empress.  The  case  of 
Austria  was  a  more  difl!lcult  one.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  partition  was  not  signed  by  tlie  three 
Powers  until  August,  1772.  .  .  .  The  Prussian 
and  Austrian  troops  now  entered  Poland  oa 
every  side,  simultaneously  with  the  Russians. 
The  bands  of  the  Confederates,  which  had  hith- 
erto kept  the  Russians  on  the  alert,  now  dis- 
persed without  further  attempt  at  resistance. 
As  soon  as  external  tranquillity  had  been  re 
stored,  a  Diet  was  convened,  in  order  at  once  to 
legalise  the  cession  of  the  provinces  to  the  three 
Powers  by  a  formal  compact,  and  to  regulate 
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the  constitutional  questions  which  had  been  un- 
settled since  the  revolt  of  the  Confcdemtion  of 
Uar.  It  toolt  some  time  to  arrive  at  tiiis  result, 
and  many  a  bold  speecii  was  littered  by  tlio 
Poles;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  tlie  real  object 
of  every  discussion  wus  the  fixing  the  amount  of 
donations  and  pensions  whicli  the  individual  sen- 
ators and  deputies  were  to  receive  from  the 
Powers  for  their  votes.  Hereupon  the  act  of 
cession  was  unanimously  passed.  .  .  .  The  Libe- 
rum  Veto,  tlie  anarchy  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
impotence  of  tlio  Sovereign,  were  continued." — 
II.  von  8ybcl,  T/w  First  Ptrtition  of  Poland 
(Fbrtnightty  Jtev.,  July,  1874,  v.  22).— "One's 
clear  belief  .  .  .  is  of  two  things:  First,  that,  as 
cverybiKiy  admits,  Friedrich  liad  no  real  haml  in 
starting  the  notion  of  Partitioning  Poland ;  — but 
that  lie  grasped  at  it  with  eagerness  as  the  one 
way  of  saving  Europe  from  War:  Second,  wliat 
1ms  been  much  less  noticed,  that,  under  any 
other  liand,  it  would  have  led  Europe  to  War ; 
and  that  to  Friedrich  is  due  the  fact  that  it  got 
effected  witliout  such  accompaniment.  Fried- 
rich's  share  of  Territory  is  counted  1.0  ue  in  all, 
9,465  English  square  miles;  Austiia's,  62,500; 
liussia's,  87,500,  between  nine  and  ten  times  the 
anjount  of  Friedricb's, — whicli  latter,  however, 
as  an  anciently  Teutonic  Country,  ami  as  fllling- 
up  the  always  dangerous  gap  between  his  Ost- 
Preussen  and  him,  has,  under  Prussian  adminis- 
tration, proved  much  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Three;  and,  next  to  Silesia,  is  Friedricb's  most 
important  acquisition.  September  13th,  1772,  it 
was  at  last  entered  upon, — through  such  waste- 
weltering  confusions,  and  on  terms  never  yet 
unqueotionablf.  Consent  of  Polish  Diet  was  not 
hail  for  a  year  more;  but  that  is  worth  little 
record." — T.  Carlyle,  IIi»t.  of  Frederick  Uie  Great, 
bk.  21,  ch.  4  (r.  6). 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  119  (b.  8). 

A.  D.  1791-1792. — The  reformed  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  and  its  Russian  strangulation. — 
"After  tlie  first  Partition  of  Poland  was  com- 
pleted In  1770,  that  devoted  country  was  suffered 
for  sixteen  years  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  more 
undisturbed  tranquillity  than  it  had  known  for 
a  century.  Russian  armies  ceased  to  vex  it. 
Tlie  dispositions  of  other  foreign  powers  became 
more  favourable.  Frederic  II  now  entered  on 
tliat  spotless  and  honourable  portion  of  his  reign, 
in  which  be  made  a  just  war  for  the  defence  of 
the  integrity  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  independence 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  Attempts  were  not  wanting 
to  seduce  him  into  new  enterprises  against  Po- 
land. ...  As  soon  as  Frederic  returned  to  coun- 
sels worthy  of  himself,  he  became  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  tlic  Empress,  who,  in  1780,  refused 
to  renew  her  alliance  with  him,  and  found  a 
more  suitable  instrument  of  her  designs  in  the 
restless  character,  and  sliallow  understanding,  of 
Joseph  II,  whose  unprincipled  ambition  was 
now  released  from  the  restraint  which  his 
mother's  scruples  had  imposed  on  it.  .  .  .  Other 
powers  now  adopted  a  policy,  of  which  the  in- 
fluence was  favourable  to  the  Polos.  Prussia, 
as  slie  receded  from  Russia,  became  gradually 
connected  with  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden ; 
and  her  honest  policy  in  the  care  of  Bavaria 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  all  the  independent 
members  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  Turkey 
declared  war  against  Russia ;  and  the  Austrian 
Government  was  disturbed  by  the  discontent 


and  revolts  wldch  tlio  precipitate  innovations  of 
Joseph  had  excited  in  various  provinces  of  the 
monarchy.  A  formidable  com{)ination  against 
the  power  of  Russia  was  in  process  of  time 
formed.  ...  In  the  treaty  Iwtween  Pru.ssia  and 
tlie  Porte,  concluded  at  Constantinople  in  Jan- 
uary, 1700,  the  contracting  parties  bound  them- 
selves to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  Austria  the 
restitution  of  those  Polish  provinces  to  which 
she  had  given  the  name  of  Oalicia.  During  the 
progress  of  these  auspicious  changes,  the  Polish 
nation  begun  to  entertain  the  hope  that  thev 
might  at  length  be  suffered  to  reform  their  insti- 
tutions, to  provide  for  their  own  quiet  and 
safety,  and  to  adopt  that  policy  which  might 
one  (lay  enable  them  to  resume  their  ancient  sta- 
tion among  European  nations.  From  1778  to 
1788,  no  great  measures  had  been  adopted ;  but 
no  tumults  disturbed  the  country:  rea.sonablo 
opinions  made  some  progress,  and  a  national 
spirit  was  slowly  reviving.  The  nobility  pa- 
tiently listened  to  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
a  productive  revenue  and  a  regular  army ;  a  dis- 
position to  renounce  their  dangerous  right  of 
electing  a  king  made  perceptible  advances;  and 
the  fatal  law  of  unanimity  had  been  so  branded 
as  an  instrument  of  Russian  policy,  that  in  the 
Diets  of  these  ten  years  no  nuncio  was  found 
bold  enough  to  employ  his  negative.  ...  In  the 
midst  of  these  excellent  symptoms  of  public 
sense  and  temper,  a  Diet  as.sembled  at  Warsaw 
in  October  1788,  from  wliom  the  restoration  of 
the  republic  was  hoped,  and  by  whom  it  would 
have  been  accomplished,  if  their  prudent  and 
honest  measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  one  of 
tlie  blackest  acts  of  treachery  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  Diet  applied  itself 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  caution  to  reform 
the  State.  They  watched  the  progress  of  pop- 
ular opinion,  and  proposed  no  reiormation  till 
the  public  seemed  ripe  for  its  reception."  On 
the  3d  of  May,  1791,  a  new  Constitution,  which 
h;;  d  been  outlined  and  discussed  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  provisions,  during  most  of  the  previ- 
ous two  years,  was  reported  to  the  Diet.  That 
body  had  been  doubled,  a  few  months  before,  by 
the  election  of  new  representatives  from  every 
Dietine,  who  united  with  the  older  members,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  framed  for  the  occasion. 
By  tills  double  Diet,  the  new  Constitution  was 
adopted  on  the  day  of  its  presentation,  with  only 
twelve  dissentient  voices.  "Never  were  debates 
and  votes  more  free:  these  men,  the  most  hateful 
of  apostates,  were  neither  attacked,  nor  threat- 
ened, nor  insulted."  The  new  Constitution 
"confirmed  the  rights  of  the  Established  Church, 
together  with  religious  liberty,  as  dictated  by 
the  charity  which  religion  Inculcates  and  inspires. 
It  established  an  hereditary  monarchy  in  the 
Electoral  House  of  Saxony ;  reserving  to  the  na- 
tion the  right  of  choosing  a  new  race  of  Kings, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  that  family.  'The 
executive  power  was  vested  in  the  King,  whose 
ministers  were  responsible  for  its  exercise.  The 
Legislature  was  divided  into  two  Houses,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Nuncios,  with  respect 
to  whom  the  ancient  constitutional  language  and 
forms  were  preserved.  The  necessity  of  una- 
nimity [the  Liberum  Veto]  was  taken  away, 
and,  with  it,  those  dangerous  remedies  of  Con- 
federation and  Confederate  Diets  wliich  it  had 
rendered  necessary.  Each  considerable  town  re- 
ceived new  rights,  with  a  restoration  0^  all  their 
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anrfpnt  privlIcKi-H.    Tlio  litirgMwes  recovered  tho 

rl){lil  "f«'l<'<'tlnK  their  own  maglitititcs.  ...  All 
the  oIlliTHof  titt!  Stutr,  the  law.  thiM'liurch,  niiu 
the  iirniy,  wer«  thntwn  iip<"ii  to  them.  Tho 
larger  townH  were  «'m|iowere<l  to  w'nd  deputies 
to  the  I>let,  with  ii  rijrht  to  vote  on  nil  hxtiil  and 
conunereiid  siiltjerts.  and  to  npeak  on  all  (juea- 
tioMN  whatHocver.  All  these  deixitius  becamo 
noble,  as  did  every  ollleer  of  the  rank  of  eaptain, 
and  every  lawyer  who  tilled  the  hiiniblest  ollico 
of  niaKlHl racy,  and  every  b-ir^jess  who  actiulred 
a  proiM-rty  In  land  paying  £t)  of  vearly  taxcH. 
,  .  .  Industry  was  perfectly  unfettered.  .  .  . 
NuMierouH  |)aths  to  nobility  wcro  thus  thrown 
open.  Kvery  art  was  rniployed  to  make  tho 
ascent  easy.  .  .  .  Having  thus  communicated 
political  privileges  to  hitherto  disrcKarded  free- 
men, .  .  .  the  constitution  e.xtendefl  to  all  serfs 
the  full  protection  of  law,  which  before  was  en- 
joyed by  those  of  the  Itoval  demesnes;  and  it 
IV  itated  and  eneouraped.  voluntary  manumis- 
sion. .  .  .  The  storm  which  demolished  this  no- 
ble edillcc  camc!  from  al)road.  .  .  .  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year  1791  i)a8.sed  in  quiet,  but 
not  without  apprehension.  On  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, I79'i,  Catharine  concluded  a  peace  with 
Turkey  at  Jassy;  and,  being  thus  delivered  from 
all  foreign  enemies,  began  once  more  to  manifest 
intentions  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
...  A  small  number  of  Polish  nobles  furnished 
her  with  that  very  slender  pretext  with  wldcli 
she  was  always  content.  Their  chiefs  were 
Rzcwuski  .  .  .  and  Felix  Potockl.  .  .  .  These 
unnatural  aj^ostates  deserted  their  long-suffering 
country  nt  the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time, 
liopc  (lawned  on  her.  .  .  .  They  were  received 
by  Catharine  with  the  honours  duo  from  her  to 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  1792,  they  formed  a  Confederation  at 
Targowitz.  On  the  18th,  the  Russian  minister 
at  Warsaw  declared  that  the  Empress,  '  called  on 
by  many  distinguislied  Poles  who  had  confed- 
erated against  the  pretended  constitution  of  1791, 
would,  in  virtue  of  lier  guarantee,  inarch  an 
army  into  Poland  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the 
Itepublic.'"  The  liope,  meantime,  of  help  from 
Prussia,  which  had  been  pledged  to  Poland  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance  in  March,  1790,  was  speedily 
and  cruelly  deceived.  "Assured  of  the  conni- 
vance of  Prussia,  Catharine  now  poured  an  im- 
mense army  into  Poland,  along  the  whole  line  of 
frontier,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  neiglibourhood  of 
the  Euxine.  The  spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  was 
unbroken.  ...  A  series  of  brilliant  actions  [es- 
pecially at  Polonna  and  Dubienka]  occupied  tho 
summer  of  1792,  in  which  the  Polish  army 
[under  Poniatowski  and  Kosciusko],  alternately 
victorious  and  vanquished,  gave  equal  proofs  of 
unavailing  gallantry.  Meantime  Stanislaus  .  .  . 
on  the  4th  of  July  published  a  proclamation  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  survive  his  country. 
But,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  .  .  .  [he]  de- 
clared Ins  accession  to  the  Confederation  of 
Targowitz ;  and  thus  threw  the  legal  authority 
of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  that  band  of 
conspirators.  The  gallant  army,  over  whom  the 
Diet  had  intrusted  their  unworthy  King  with 
absolute  authority,  were  now  compelled,  by  bis 
treacherous  orders,  to  lay  down  their  arms.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  unliappy  state  of  Pcland  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1792,"  while  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
secretly  arranging  the  terms  oi  a  new  Treaty  of 


Partition. — Sir  J.  Mackintonh,  Account  of  the 
partition  of  Ihland  (Kdinhunih  Rev.,  Nov.,  1823; 
reprinted  in  Miteellnneouti  Workii). 

Also  in:  II.  Von  Hybel,  Jlitt.  of  tlo  French 
Rev.,  bk.  a,  ch.  1  and  6,  bk.  4,  fh.  1,  nndhk.  6  (v. 
1-2).— A.  Glelgud,  The  Centenary  of  tlie  Polish 
('oimtitntion  (\Ve»tmintter  liev.,  r.  1U5,  /),  547). — 
F.  C.  Scldosser,  lli»t.  of  the  mh  Century,  v.  6, 
dir.  1,  ch.  2,  teet.  4.  — See,  also,  Gehmany:  A.  D. 
1791-1792. 

A.  D.  1793-1796.— The  Second  and  Third 
Partitiona.— Extinction  of  Polish  nationality. 
— "The  Polish  patriots,  remaining  in  ignorance 
of  the  treaty  of  partition,  were  unconscious  of 
half  their  ndsfortunes.  The  King  of  Prussia  in 
Ids  turn  crossed  tho  western  frontier  [January, 
179:)|,  announcing  in  his  manifesto  that  tho 
troubles  of  Poland  compromised  tho  safety  of  his 
own  States,  that  Dantzig  had  sent  corn  to  tlio 
French  revolutionaries,  and  that  Great  Poland 
was  infested  by  Jacobin  clubs,  whose  intrigues 
were  rendered  doubly  dangerous  hy  tho  continu- 
ation of  tho  war  with  France.  Tlie  King  of 
Prussia  affected  to  see  Jacobins  whenever  it  was 
Ills  interest  to  find  them.  The  part  of  each  of 
the  powers  was  marked  out  in  advance.  Russia 
was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8,00f),000,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Courland,  which,  passing 
Pinsk,  ended  in  Gallicia,  and  included  Borissot, 
Minsk,  Sloutsk,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Little 
liussia.  Prussia  had  the  long-coveted  cities  of 
Thorn  and  Dantzig,  as  well  as  Great  Poland, 
Posen,  Qnezen,  Kalisch,  and  Czenstochovo.  If 
Russia  still  only  annexed  Russian  or  Lithuanian 
territory,  Prussia  for  the  second  time  cut  Poland 
to  the  quick,  and  another  million  and  a  half  of 
Slavs  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  not  enough  to  despoil  Poland,  now  reduced 
to  a  territory  less  extensive  than  that  occupied 
by  Russia ;  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  the  spoliation — that  she  should  legalise 
the  partition.  A  diet  was  convoked  at  Grodno, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  bayonets,"  and 
by  bribery  as  well  as  by  coercion,  after  long  re- 
sistance, the  desired  treaty  of  cession  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  Polish  troops  who  were  encamped 
on  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  Empress,  received 
orders  to  swear  allegiance  to  her;  the  army  that 
remained  to  the  republic  ;;onsist.;d  only  of  15,000 
men."  Meantime,  Koscius,rhij,  who  had  won 
reputation  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  enlianced  it  in  the  br'ef  Polish  struggle 
of  1792,  WIS  organizing  throughout  Poland  a 
great  revolt,  directing  tlie  work  from  Dresden, 
to  which  city  he  had  retired.  "Tlie  order  to 
disband  the  army  hastened  the  explosion.  Mada- 
linski  refused  to  allow  the  brigade  that  he  com- 
manded to  be  disarmed,  crossed  the  Bug,  threw 
himself  on  the  Prussian  Provinces,  and  tlien  fell 
back  on'Cracow.  At  his  approach,  this  city,  the 
second  in  Poland,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings,  rose  and  expelled  the  Russian  garrison. 
Kosciuszko  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
put  forth  the  '  act  of  insurrection, '  in  which  the 
hateful  conduct  of  the  co-partitioners  was 
branded,  and  the  population  called  to  arms. 
Five  thousand  scythes  were  made  for  the  peas- 
ants, the  voluntary  offerings  of  patriots  were 
collected,  and  those  of  obstinate  and  lukewarm 
people  were  extracted  by  force."  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1794,  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  rose 
and  expelled  the  Russian  troops,  who  left  behind, 
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on  rrtrcatitiR.  4.000  killed  nnd  wot  nded,  3,000 
priHoiiorH,  mid  12  cannon.  "  A  provisionnl  gov- 
ernmi>nt  instiillcd  itself  tit  Wariuiw,  and  Hcnt  a 
courier  to  KimciiiHzko."  But  ItuHMJan,  I'rusHlaa 
and  Austrian  annies  wore  fast  closinjf  in  upcn 
the  ili-armed  and  outnumbered  patriots.  Tlie 
Prufwliins  took  ('rneow ;  the  Hussiuns  mastered 
Wilna;  tiie  Austrians  entered  Lulilin;  and  Kos- 
ciuszko,  forced  to  kIvo  battle  to  the  Itussian: ,  at 
Macclowice,  October  10,  was  beaten,  and  imlf 
dead  from  manv  wounds,  was  left  a  prisoner  in 
the  liands  of  his  enemies.  Then  the  victorious 
llussian  army,  under  Houvorof,  ma<le  hasto  to 
Warsa.v  and  carried  tlic  sul)url)  of  Praga  by 
Btorm.  "Tijodcad  niimbered  13,000;  the  pris- 
oners only  one. "  Warsaw,  in  terror,  surrendered, 
and  Po.'and,  as  an  independent  state,  was  extin- 
guishcu.  "Tlie  third  treaty  of  partition,  forced 
on  the  Empress  by  the  importunity  of  Prussia, 
and  in  which  Austria  also  took  part,  was  put  in 
execution  [  1 795-1 706] .  Hiissia  took  the  rest  of 
Lithuania  as  far  as  the  Niemen  (Wilna,  Grodno, 
Kovno,  Novogrodek,  Sloidm),  and  the  rest  of 
Volhynia  to  the  Hug  (Vladimir,  Loutsk,  and 
Kremenetz).  .  .  .  Besides  the  Bussiun  territory, 
Russia  also  annexed  the  old  Lithuania  of  the 
Jagellons,  and  finally  aciiuirccl  Courland  and 
Samogitia.  Prussia  had  all  Kaatcrn  Poland, 
with  Warsaw;  Austri  had  Cracow,  Sandomir, 
Lublin,  and  Chelm."—  A.  Ilambaud,  Jlist.  of 
Ru»»%  •.  V.  3,  ch.  10. 

Also  IN:  R.  N.  Bain,  The  Second  Partition  of 
Poland  (Kng.  Historical  liev.,  Apnl,lSdl). —  II. 
von  Bybel,  Hist,  of  the  French  liev.,  bk.  7,  ch.  5, 
bk.  9,  eh.  A  (p.  3) ;  and  bk.  10,  ch.  2-4  (o.  4).— See, 
also,  France:  A.T).  1793(Maucii— Septembeu). 

A.  D.  i8o6. — False  hopes  of  national  resto- 
ration raised  by  Napoleon.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1800  (OcTOHER— December);  and  1800- 
1807. 

A.  D.  1807. — Prussian  provinces  formed  into 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  given  to  the 
king  of  Saxony.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1807 
(June— July). 

A.  D.  1800. — Cession  of  part  of  Bohemia, 
Cracow,  and  western  Galicia,  by  Austria,  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  See  Germany  : 
A.  D.  1809  (July — Septemher). 

A.  D.  1812. — Fresh  attempt  to  re-establish 
the  kingdom,  not  encouraged  by  Napoleon. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  181'3  (June— Septemher). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Polish  question  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.— The  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw  given  to  Russia.— Constitution 
granted  by  the  Czar.  See  Vienna,  Tiie  Con- 
gress OF. 

A.  D.  1830-1832.— Rising  against  the  Rus- 
sian oppressor. — Courageous  struggle  for  in- 
dependence.—Early  victories  and  final  defeat. 
— Barbarity  of  the  conqueror. — "Poland,  like 
Belgium  and  the  Romagna,  had  felt  the  invigor- 
atiug  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  Juiy  [in 
France].  The  partition  of  Poland  had  been  ac- 
complished in  a  dark  period  of  the  preceding 
century.  It  was  almost  universally  regarded  in 
Western  Europe  as  a  mistake  and  a  crime.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  have  removed  the  barrier  which 
separated  Russia  from  the  West ;  it  was  a  crime 
to  have  sacrificed  a  free  and  brave  people  to  the 
ambition  of  a  relentless  autocrat.  .  .  .  The  cause 
of  freedom  was  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Poland,  '  and  freedom  shrieked  '  when  Poland's 
champion  'fell.'    The  statesmen,  however,  who 


parcelled  out  Europe  amongst  the  victorious 
autocrats  in  IMl.T  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  feelings  whicli  liad  inspired  the  Scotch  piH't. 
('aHtl(!reagh,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  make  terms 
for  I'oland.  But  \w  did  nut  lay  inucli  stress  on 
Ills  demands,  ilo  cimtented  himself  with  obtain- 
ing the  forms  of  constitutional  government  for 
the  Poles.  I'oland,  ccmstituted  a  kingilom, 
whose  crown  was  to  pa.ss  by  hen'ditary  succes- 
sion to  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  was  to  be  gov- 
eriu'd  by  a  resident  Viceroy,  assisted  l)y  a  Pollsli 
Diet.  Constanline,  who  liad  alKlicated  the  crown 
of  Russia  in  his  brotlier's  favour,  was  Viceroy 
of  Poland.  .  .  .  He  was  residing  at  Warsaw 
wlien  the  news  of  the  glorious  days  of  July 
reached  Poland.  The  Poles  were  naturally  af- 
fected by  the  tidings  of  a  nivolution  which  had 
expelled  autocracy  from  Franco.  Kosciusko  — 
the  hero  of  1704  —  was  their  favourite  natriot. 
The  cadets  at  the  Military  School  in  Warsaw, 
excited  at  the  news,  drank  to  his  memory.  Con- 
stantino thought  that  young  men  who  dared  to 
drink  to  Kosciusko  deserved  to  be  Hogged.  The 
cadets,  learning  his  decision,  determined  on  re- 
sisting it.  Tiieir  deterndnation  preeipitatetl  a 
r<!VoluUon  which,  perhaps,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  have  occurred.  Every  circum- 
stance which  could  justify  revolt  existed  in 
Poland.  Tiio  Constitution  provided  for  the  regu- 
lar assembly  of  the  Diet:  the»Diet  had  not  been 
assembled  for  five  years.  The  Constitution  de- 
clared that  taxes  should  not  be  Imposed  on  the 
Po!;8  without  the  consent  of  their  representa- 
tives: for  fifteen  years  no  budget  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Diet.  The  Constitution  provided 
for  the  personal  libcriy  of  every  Pole:  the  Grand 
Duke  seized  and  imprisoned  the  wretched  Poles 
at  his  pleasure.  The  Constitution  had  given 
Poland  a  representative  government;  and  Con- 
stantine,  in  defiance  of  It,  had  played  the  part  of 
an  autocrat.  The  threat  of  punishment,  which 
Constantino  pronounced  against  the  military- 
cadets,  merely  lighted  tlie  torch  which  was 
already  prepared.  Eighteen  young  men,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  entered  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  and 
forced  their  way  into  his  apartments.  Constan- 
tino had  just  time  to  escape  by  a  back  staircase. 
His  flight  saved  his  life.  .  .  .  Tlie  insurrection, 
commenced  in  the  Archduke's  palace,  soon 
spread.  Some  of  the  Polish  regiments  passed 
over  to  the  insurgents.  Constantino,  who  dis- 
played little  coui'ago  or  ability,  withdrew  from 
the  city;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
November  [1830],  the  Poles  were  in  complete 
possession  of  Wansaw.  They  persuaded  Chlo- 
picki,  a  oeueral  who  had  served  with  distinction 
under  Suchet  in  Spain,  to  place  himself  at  their 
head.  .  .  .  Raised  to  the  first  position  in  the 
State,  his  warn.est  counsellors  urged  him  to  at 
tack  tlie  few  thousand  men  whom  Constantine 
still  commanded.  Chlopicki  preferred  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Russians.  The  negotiation,  of 
course,  failed.  .  .  .  Chlopicki  —  bis  own  well- 
intentioned  effort  having  failed — resigned  bis 
office;  and  his  fellowcountrymen  invested  Radzi- 
wil  with  the  command  of  their  army,  and  placed 
Adam  Czartoryski  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile  Nicholas  was  steadily 
preparing  for  the  contest  which  was  before  him. 
Diebitsch,  who  had  brought  the  campaign  of 
1829  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Russian  army.  .  .  . 
Three  great  military  roads  converge  from  the 
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cast  upon  Wnranw.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
enters  Poland  nt  Kovno,  crosses  the  Nnrew,  a 
tributary  of  the  Bug,  at  Ostrolenkn,  anr'  runs 
down  the  riglil  bank  of  the  first  of  tliesc  rivers; 
the  central  road  crosses  the  Bur  at  Brzesc  and 
proceeds  almost  due  west  upon  Warsaw ;  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  enters  Poland  from  the  Aus- 
trian frontier,  crossfjs  the  Vistula  at  Gora,  and  pro- 
ceeds along  its  west  bank  to  the  capital.  Diebitsch 
decided  on  advancing  by  all  three  routes  on 
AVarsaw.  .  .  .  Diebitsch,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
18.31,  attacked  the  Poles;  on  the  25th  he  renewed 
the  attack.  The  battle  on  the  20th  raged  round 
the  village  of  Grochow;  it  raged  on  the  25th 
round  '''f^  village  of  Praga.  Fought  with  ex- 
treme ^^:  "^  "y,  neither  side  was  able  to  claim 
any  decide  dvantage.  The  Russians  could 
boast  that  the  Poles  had  withdrawn  across  the 
Vistula.  The  Poles  could  declare  that  their  re- 
trcat  had  been  conducted  at  leisure,  and  that  the 
Russians  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  renew  the 
attack.  Diebitsch  himself,  serioiisly  alarmed  at 
the  situ  tion  into  which  he  had  fallen,  remained 
for  a  month  in  inaction  at  Grochow.  Before  the 
montli  was  over  Radziwil,  who  had  proved  un- 
equal to  the  duties  of  his  post,  was  superseded 
in  the  ccmmand  of  the  Polish  army  by  Skrzv- 
necki.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Skrzynecki 
crossed  the  Vistula  at  Praga,  and  attacked  the 
division  of  the  Russian  army  which  occupied  the 
forest  of  Waver,  near  Grochow.  The  attack 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  Rus- 
sians were  totally  defeated ;  they  experienced  a 
loss  of  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  6,000 
prisoners.  Crippled  by  this  disaster,  Diebitsch 
fell  back  before  the  Polish  army.  Encouraged 
by  his  success.  Skrzynecki  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit.  The  great  central  road  by  which  War- 
saw is  approached  crosses  the  Kostczyn,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Lug,  near  the  little  village  of  Iganie, 
about  half-way  between  Russia  and  Warsaw. 
Eleven  days  after  the  victory  of  the  80th  of 
March  the  Russians  were  again  attacked  by  the 
Poles  at  Iganie.  The  Poles  won  a  second  vic- 
tory. The  Russians,  disheartened  at  a  succession 
of  reverses,  scattered  before  the  attack ;  and  the 
ciiuse  of  Poland  seemed  to  have  been  already 
won  by  the  gallantry  of  her  child'en  and  the 
skill  of  their  generals.  Diebitsch,  however,  de- 
feated at  Grochow  and  Iganie,  was  not  destroyed. 
.  .  .  Foregoing  his  original  intention  of  advanc- 
ing by  three  roads  on  Warsaw,  he  determined  to 
concentrate  his  right  on  the  northern  road  at 
Ostrolenka,  his  left,  on  the  direct  road  at  Sied- 
lice.  It  was  open  to  Skrzynecki  to  renew  the 
attack,  where  Diebitsch  expected  it,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  defeated  remnants  of  the  Russian 
army  at  Siedlice.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  took 
advantage  of  his  central  situation  to  cross  the 
Bug  and  throw  himself  upon  the  Russian  right 
at  Ostrolenka.  .  .  .  Skrzynecki  had  reason  to 
hope  that  he  might  obtain  a  complete  success 
before  Diebitsch  could  by  any  possibility  march 
to  the  rescue.  He  failed.  Diebitsch  succeeded 
in  concentrating  his  entire  force  before  the  de- 
struction of  his  right  wing  had  been  consummated. 
On  the  2eth  of  May,  Skrzynecki  foimd  himself 
opposed  to  the  whole  Russian  army.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  day  the  Polish  levies  gal- 
lantly struggled  for  the  victory.  When  evening 
came  they  remained  masters  of  the  field  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  contest.  A  negative 
victory  of  this  character,  however,  was  not  the 


object  of  the  great  movement  upon  the  Russian 
right.  The  Polish  general,  his  army  weakened 
by  heavy  losses,  resolved  on  retiring  upon  War- 
saw. Offensive  operations  were  over:  the  de- 
fensive campaign  had  begun.  Victor/  with  the 
Poles  had,  in  fact,  proved  as  fatal  as  defeat. 
The  Russians,  relying  upon  their  almost  illimita- 
ble resources,  could  afford  to  lose  two  men  for 
every  one  whom  Poland  could  spare.  ...  It 
happened,  too,  that  a  more  fatal  enemy  than 
even  war  fell  upon  Poland  in  the  hour  of  her 
necessity.  The  cholera,  which  had  been  rapidly 
advancing  through  Russia  during  1830,  broke 
out  in  the  Russian  army  la  the  spring  of  1831. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  Iganie  communicated  the 
seeds  of  infection  to  the  Polish  troops.  '  Both 
armies  suffered  severely  from  the  disease;  but 
the  effects  of  it  were  much  more  serious  to  the 
cause  of  Poland  than  to  the  cause  of  Russia. 
...  A  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka, 
Diebitsch,  who  had  advanced  his  head-quarters 
to  Pultusk,  succumbed  to  the  malady.  In  the 
same  week  Constantine,  the  Viceroy  of  Poland, 
and  his  Polish  wife,  also  died  .  .  .  Diebitsch 
was  at  once  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Pas- 
kievitsch,  an  officer  who  had  gained  distinction 
in  Asia  Alinor.  ...  On  the  7th  of  July,  Paskie- 
vitsch  crossed  the  Vistula  at  Plock,  and  threatened 
Warsaw  from  the  rear.  .  .  .  Slowly  and  steadily 
he  advanced  against  the  capital.  On  the  6th  of 
September  he  attacked  the  devoted  city.  Inch 
by  inch  the  Russians  made  their  way  over  the 
earthworks  which  had  been  constructed  in  its 
defence.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  the  town 
was  at  their  mercy;  on  the  8th  it  capitulated. 
.  .  .  The  ne  1  jf  its  fall  reached  Paris  on  the 
15th  or  September.  The  news  of  Waterloo  had 
not  creiited  so  much  consternation  in  the  French 
capital.  Business  was  suspended;  the  theatres 
were  c'osed.  The  cause  of  Poland  was  in  every 
mind,  the  name  of  Poland  on  every  tongue. 
...  On  the  26th  of  February,  1832,  Nicholas 
promulgated  a  new  organic  statute  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  which  he  had  the  insolence 
to  claim  for  Russia  by  the  right  of  conquest  of 
1815.  A  draft  of  the  statute  reached  Western 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1832.  About  the  same 
time  stories  were  received  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Russians  were  systematically  applying  to 
the  ill-fated  country.  Her  schools  were  closed ; 
her  national  libraries  and  public  collections  re- 
moved; the  children  of  the  Poles  were  carried 
into  Russia;  their  fathers  were  swept  into  the 
Russian  army;  whole  families  accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion  were  marched  into  the 
interior  of  the  empire ;  columns  of  Poles,  it  was 
stated,  could  be  seen  on  the  Russian  roads  linked 
man  to  man  by  bars  of  iron;  and  little  children, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey, 
were  included  among  them ;  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  who  had  perished  on  tlie  way  could  be  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  Russian  roads.  The  wail  of 
their  wretched  mothers  —  '  Oh,  that  the  Czar 
could  be  drowned  in  our  tears!'  —  resounded 
throughout  Europe." — S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  16  (('.  3). 

Also  in  :  J.  Hordynski,  Hist,  of  tlie  late  Polish 
Rev. — A.  Rambaud,  Hist,  of  Russia,  v.  2,  ch.  14. 
—Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1815-52,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  1846. —  Insurrection  in  Galicia  sup- 
pressed.— Extinction  of  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow.— Its  annexation  to  Austria.  See  Austria  : 
A.  D.  1815-1846. 
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A.  D.  1860-1864. — The  last  insurrection.— 
' '  In  1860  broke  out  the  last  ^reat  Polisli  insur- 
rection, in  all  respects  a  very  ill-advised  attempt. 
On  the  29th  of  November  of  that  year,  on  the 
occasioa  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  national  manifestations,  taking  a 
religious  form,  took  place  in  the  Warsaw 
churches.  ...  On  the  25th  of  February,  1861, 
on  th«  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Grochow,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  that  city,  presided  over 
by  Count  Zamojski,  held  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  to 
grant  a  constitution.  Although  the  Tsar  did  not 
concede  this  demand,  he  decreed  by  an  ukase  of 
the  26th  of  3Iarch  a  council  of  state  for  the  king- 
dom, elective  councils  in  each  government,  and 
municipal  councils  in  Warsaw  and  the  chief 
cities.  Moreover,  the  Polish  language  was  to  be 
adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  . 
On  the  8th  of  April  the  people  appeared  in 
crowds  in  front  of  the  castle  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
when  they  refused  to  disperse,  were  flred  upon 
by  the  soldiers.  About  200  persons  were  killed 
in  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  many  more 
wounded.  The  viceroyalty  of  Count  Lambert 
was  not  successful  in  conciliating  the  people ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Lllders,  who  was  reac- 
tionary in  his  policy.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
June,  1862,  on  the  life  of  the  Count  in  the  Saxon 
Garden  (Saksonski  Sad),  and  he  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled;  his  place  being  taken  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  waschietly  guided 
by  the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  an  unpopular  but 
able  man.  Two  attempts  were  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  latter  of  which  was 
nearly  successful;  the  life  of  Wielopolski  was 
also  several  times  in  danger.  ...  On  the  night 
of  June  15,  1863,  a  secret  conscription  was  held, 
and  the  persons  considered  to  le  most  hostile 
to  the  Government  were  taken  in  their  beds  and 
forcibly  enlisted.  Out  of  a  population  of 
180,000  the  number  thus  seized  at  Warsaw  was 
2,000;  soon  after  this  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
Its  proceedings  were  directed  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, styled  R/ad  (Gtovernment),  and  were  as 
mysterious  as  the  movements  of  the  celebrated 
Fehmgerichte.     The  Poles  fought  under  enor- 


mous difficulties.  Most  of  the  bands  consisted 
of  undisciplined  men,  unfamiliar  with  military 
tactics,  and  they  hatl  to  ■  itend  witL  well-organ- 
ised troops.  Few  of  them  had  muskets;  the 
generality  were  armed  only  with  pikes,  scythes, 
and  sticks.  .  .  .  The  bands  of  the  insurgents 
were  chiefly  composed  of  priests,  the  smaller 
landowners,  lower  officials,  and  peasants  who  had 
no  land,  but  those  peasants  who  possessed  any 
land  refused  to  join.  3Iany  showed  but  a 
languid  patriotism  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
laws  relating  to  the  poorer  classes,  formerly  in 
vigour  in  Poland,  of  which  the  tradition  was 
still  strong.  The  war  was  only  guerilla  fighting, 
in  which  the  dense  forests  surrounding  th';  towns 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  The 
secret  emissaries  of  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment were  called  stiletcziki,  from  the  daggers 
which  they  carried.  They  succeeded  in  killing 
many  persons  who  had  made  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  national  party.  .  .  .  No  (luarter  was 
given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents;  when  cap- 
tured they  were  shot  or  hanged.  .  .  .  When  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  resigned  the  viceroyalty 
at  Warsaw  he  was  succeeded  by  Count  Berg. 
...  By  May,  1804,  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, but  it  had  cost  Poland  dear.  All  its  old 
privileges  were  now  taken  away;  henceforth  all 
teaching,  both  in  the  universities  and  schools, 
must  be  in  the  Russian  language.  Russia  was 
triumphant,  and.  paid  no  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  three  Great  Powers,  England, 
France,  and  Austria.  Prussia  had  long  been 
silently  and  successfully  carrying  on  her  plan  for 
the  Germanisation  of  Posen,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1863,  she  had  concluded  a  convention 
with  Russia  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
insurrection.  Her  method  throughout  has  been 
more  drastic;  ^ne  has  slowly  eliminated  or 
weakened  the  Polish  element,  carefully  avoiding 
any  of  tho.se  reprisiils  which  would  cause  a 
European  scandal. " — W.  R.  Morfill,  llie  Story  of 
Poland,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1868. —  Complete  incorporation  with 
Russia. —  By  an  imperial  ukase,  February  23, 
1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia. 


POLAR    STAR,   The    Order  of  the.  — A 

Swedish  order  of  knighthood,  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  which  is  uncertain. 
POLEMARCH.     See    Greece:    Fbom  the 

DOIIIAN  Ml(  RATION  TO  B.  C.  683. 

POLETiE.  —  POLETERIUM.  —  "Every 
thing  which  the  state  [AthensJ  sold,  or  leased ; 
revenues,  real  f)roperty,  mines,  confiscated 
estates,  in  which  is  to  be  included  also  the  prop- 
erty of  public  debtors,  who  were  in  arrear 
after  the  last  term  of  respite,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state, 
who  had  not  paid  the  sum  required  for  protec- 
tion, and  of  foreigners  who  had  been  guilty  of 
assuming  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  of  the 
crime  called  apostasion;  all  these,  I  say,  together 
with  the  making  of  contracts  for  the  public 
works,  at  least  in  certain  cases  and  periods,  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  ten  poletie,  although  not 
always  without  the  cooperation  of  other  boards 
of  officers.  Each  of  the  tribes  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  tliis  branch  of  the  government, 
and  their  sessions  were  held  in  the  edifice  called 
the  Poleterium." — A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athene  {Lamb's  tr.),  bk.  2,  ch.  3. 


POLITIQUES,  The  Party  of  the.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1573-1570. 

POLK,  James  K.:  Presidential  election  and 
administration.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1844,  to  1848. 

POLKOS,  The.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1846- 
1847. 

POLLENTIA,  Battle  of.  See  Goths:  A.  D. 
400-403. 

POLLICES.    See  Foot,  The  Roman. 

POLO,  Marco,  The  travels  of.—"  This  cele- 
brated i)ersonage  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  a  traveller.  He  was  one  of  those  pro- 
fessional politicians  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  are 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Italian  history.  The 
son  of  a  travelling  Venetian  merchant,  who  had 
already  passed  many  years  in  Tartary,  and  been 
regarded  with  welcome  and  consideration  by  tlie 
Grand  Khan  himself,  he  was  taken  at  an  early 
age  to  the  Grand  Khan's  court,  and  apprenticed,  as 
it  were,  to  the  Grand  Khan's  service.  The  young 
adventurer  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that 
subtlety  and  versatility  which  opinion  attributes 
to  his  nation.  Profiting  by  his  opportunities,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  transmuting  himself  into  a 
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Tartar.  He  adopted  the  Tartar  dress,  studied 
the  Tartar  manners,  and  mastered  the  four  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  Grand  Khan's  dominions. 
Kublai  appears  first  to  liave  employed  him  as  a 
secretary,  and  then  to  have  sent  him  on  confiden- 
tial missions:  and  during  »  i^ervice  of  seventeen 
years  Marco  was  engaged  in  this  way,  in  jour- 
neys by  land  and  sea,  m  every  part  of  the  Grand 
Khan's  empire  and  dependencies.  More  than 
this,  he  travelled  on  his  own  account,  every- 
where, it  would  appear,  reconling  his  notes  and 
observations,  partly  for  his  own  use,  and  partly 
for  the  information  or  entertainment  of  his 
master.  These  notes  and  observations  were  given 
to  the  world  of  Europe  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. After  a  residence  of  seventeen  years, 
Marco  obtained  permission  to  revisit  Venice,  ac- 
companied by  his  father  and  uncle.  Not  long 
after  his  return,  he  was  taken  in  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Genoese,  and  committed  to  prison.  To  re- 
lieve tlie  ennui  of  his  confinement,  he  procured 
his  rough  notes  from  Venice,  and  dictated  to  a 
fellow- prisoner  the  narrative  which  passes  under 
his  name.  This  narrative  soon  became  known  to 
the  world:  and  from  its  publication  may  be 
dated  that  intense  and  active  interest  in  the  East 
which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  ever  since. 
The  rank  and  dignified  character  of  this  famous 
adventurer,  the  romance  of  his  career,  the 
wealth  which  he  amassed,  the  extent  of  his  ob- 
servations, the  long  series  of  years  they  had  oc- 
cupied, the  strange  and  striking  facts  which  he 
reported,  and  the  completeness  and  perspicuity 
of  his  narrative,  combined  to  produce  a  marked 
effect  on  the  Italian  world.  Marco  Polo  was  the 
true  predecessor  of  Columbus.  From  an  early 
time  we  find  direct  evidence  of  his  influence  on 
the  process  of  exploration.  .  .  .  Wherever  the 
Italian  captains  went,  the  fame  of  the  great 
Venetian's  explorations  was  noised  abroad:  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Italian  captains 
were  the  chief  directors  of  navigation  and  dis- 
covery in  every  "^eatiort  of  Western  Europe.  The 
work  dictated  by  Marco  Polo  to  his  fellow-cap- 
tive, though  based  upon  his  travels  both  in  form 
and  matter,  is  no  mere  journal  or  narrative  of  ad- 
venture. A  brief  account  of  his  career  in  the 
East  is  indeed  prefixed,  and  the  route  over 
which  he  carries  his  reader  is  substantially  that 
chronologically  followed  by  himself;  for  he  takes 
his  reader  successively  overland  to  China,  by 
way  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia,  and  Tartary, 
backwards  and  forwards  by  land  and  sea, 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  and  finally  homeward  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  touching  by  the  way  at  most  of  those 
famous  countries  which  bordered  thereon.  Yet 
the  book  is  no  book  of  travels.  It  is  rather  a 
Handbook  to  the  East  for  the  use  of  other  Euro- 
pean travellers,  and  was  clearly  compiled  as 
such  and  nothing  more.  Perhaps  no  compiler 
has  evei  laid  down  a  clearer  or  more  practical 
plan,  adopted  a  more  judicious  selection  of  facts, 
or  relieved  it  by  a  more  attractive  embroidery  of 
historical  anecdote.  ...  It  is  not  here  to  the 
purpose  to  dwell  on  his  notices  of  Armenia,  Tur- 
comania,  and  Persia:  his  descriptions  of  the 
cities  of  Bagdad,  Ormus,  Tabriz,  and  many 
others,  or  to  follow  him  to  Kashmir,  Kashghar, 
and  Samarkhand,  and  across  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. The  main  interest  of  Marco  Polo  lies  in 
his  dqscription  of  the  Grand  Klian's  Empire,  and 
of  those  wide-spread  shores,  all  washed  by  the 


Indian  Ocean,  which  from  Zanzibar  to  Japan 
went  by  the  general  name  of  India.  .  ,  .  The 
Pope  alone,  among  European  potentates  of  the 
15th  century,  could  be  ranked  as  approaching  in 
state  and  dignity  to  the  Tartar  sovereign  of 
China.  For  any  fair  parallel,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  Great  Basileus  of  Persia :  and  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Venetian  secretary  the  Grand  Khan 
appeared  miich  as  Darius  or  Cyrus  may  have 
appeared  to  the  Greek  adventurers  who  crowded 
his  court,  and  competed  for  the  favour  of  a 
mighty  barbarian  whom  they  at  once  flattered 
and  despised. " — E.J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  tfie  New 
World,  bk.  1. 

Also  in  :  The  Book  o/"  Ser  Marco  Polo ;  ed.  by 
Colonel  II.  Tule.—T.  W.  Knox,  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo  for  Boys  and  Oirls. — G.  M.  Towle,  Marco 
Polo.— See,  also,  China:  A.  D.  1259-1294. 

POLONNA,  Battle  of  (1792).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1791-1792. 

POLYNESIANS,  The.  See  Malayan 
Rack 

POLYPOTAMIA,  The  proposed  State  of. 
See  NoHTiiWKHT  Teuuitoky:  A.  D.  1784. 

POMERANIANS,  The.— "Adam  of  Bremen 
first  mentions  these  Pomeranians  [east  of  the 
Oder],  and  he  mentions  them  as  Slavonians,  the 
Oder  being  their  boundary  to  the  West.  On  the 
east  they  were  conterminous  with  the  Prussians. 
Their  name  is  Slavonic,  '  po  '= '  on  '  and  '  more ' 
=  'sea,'='coastmen.'  All  their  antiquities  and 
traditions  are  equally  so ;  in  other  words  there  is 
neither  evidence,  nor  shadow  of  evidence,  of 
their  ever  having  dispossessed  an  older  Germanic 
population.  Nor  are  they  wholly  extinct  at  the 
present  moment.  On  the  promontories  which 
project  into  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig  we  find  the 
Slavonic  Kas^ub,  Cassubitaj,  or  Kaszeb.  Their 
language  approaches  the  Polish." — R.  G. 
Latliam,  The  Germania  of  Ta^ittis,  Prolegomena, 
sect.  7. 

POMERIUM,  The  Roman.— "  The  pome- 
rium  wiis  a  hallowed  space,  along  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city,  behind  the  wall,  where  the 
city  auspices  were  taken,  over  which  the  augurs 
had  full  right,  and  which  could  never  be  moved 
Avithout  their  first  consulting  the  will  of  the 
gods.  The  pomerium  which  encircled  the  Pala- 
tine appears  10  have  been  the  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  foot  of  the  hill. " — H.  M.  Westropp, 
Early  and  Imperial  Rome,  p.  40. 

POMPADOUR,  Madame  de,  Ascendancy 
of.    See  France;  A.  D.  1723-1774. 

POMP^, —  The  solemn  processions  of  the 
ancient  Athenians,  on  which  they  expended  great 
sums  of  money,  were  so  called. — A.  Boeckh, 
Ihiblic  Economy  of  Alliens,  bk.  2,  ch.  12. 

POMPEII. — "Pompeii  was  a  maritime  city 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus,  the  most  sliel- 
tered  recess  of  the  Neapolitan  Crater.  Its  origin 
was  lost  in  antiquity,  and  the  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  by  Hercules,  together  with  the 
other  spot  [He'culaneum]  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  demigod,  was  derived  perhaps  from  the 
warm  springs  with  which  the  region  abounded. 
The  Greek  plantations  on  the  Campanian  coast 
had  been  overrun  by  the  Oscans  and  Samnites ; 
nevertheless  the  graceful  features  of  Grecian 
civilization  were  utill  everywhere  conspicuous, 
and  though  Pompeii  received  a  Latin  name,  and 
though  Sulla,  Augustus,  and  Nero  had  succes- 
sively endowed  it  with  Roman  colonists,  it  re- 
tained the  manners  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
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language  of  the  settlers  from  beyond  the  sea." — 
C.  Menvale,  IIi»t.  of  the  Romans,  ck.  60. — Pom- 
peii, and  the  neighboring  city  of  Herculaneum, 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  23d  of  August,  A.  D. 
79.  They  were  buried,  but  did  not  perish;  they 
•were  death -stricken,  but  not  destroj^ed;  and  by 
excavations,  which  began  at  Pompeii  A.  D.  1748, 
they  have  been  extensively  uncovered,  and  made 
to  exhibit  to  modern  times  the  very  privacies 
and  secrets  of  life  in  a  Roman  city  of  the  age  of 
Titus.— Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters,  bk.  6,  ep.  16 
end  20. 

Also  in  :  T.  H.  Dyer,  Pompeii. 

POMPEII  AND  HERCULANEUM,  Ex- 
humed Libraries  of.  See  Librauies,  Anciknt  : 
Hekculaneu.m. 

POMPEIUS,  the  Great,  and  the  first  Tri- 
umvirate. See  Rcme:  B.  C.  78-68,  to  B.  C.  48; 
and  Alexandria:  B.  C.  48-47. 

PONCAS,  PONKAS,  OR  PUNCAS,  The. 
See  American  Aborigines:  Siouan  Family, 
and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 


PONDICHERRY:  A.  D.  1674-1697.— 
Founded  by  the  French.— Taken  by  the 
Dutch. — Restored  to  France.  See  India: 
A.  D.  1665-1743. 

A.  D.  1746.— S'ege  by  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1745^1752. 

A.  D.  1761.— Capture  by  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1758-1761. 


PONIATOWSKY,  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1764^1795. 

PONKAS.    SeePoNCAS. 

PONS  iELII.— A  Roman  bridge  and  mili- 
tary station  on  the  Tyne,  where  Newcastle  is 
now  situated. — H.  M.  Scarth,  Roman  Britain, 
ch.  8. 

PONS  SUBLICIUS,  The.  See  Sublician 
Bridge.  ( 

PONT  ACHIN,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1794  (Marcii— July). 

PONTCHARRA,  Battle  of  (1591).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1591-1593. 

PONTE  NUOVO,  Battle  of  (1769).  See 
Corsica:  A.  D.  1729-1769. 

PONTIAC'S  WAR  (A.  D.  1763-1764).— 
"  Witli  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  expulsion 
of  France  as  a  military  power  from  the  continent, 
the  English  colonists  were  abounding  in  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country,  were  exultant  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  peace,  and  in  the  assurance  of  im- 
munity from  Indian  wars  in  the  future;  for  it 
did  not  seem  possible  that,  with  the  loose  system 
of  organization  and  government  common  to  the 
Indians,  they  could  plan  and  execute  a  general 
campaign  without  the  cooperation  of  the  French 
as  leaders.  This  feeling  of  security  among  the 
English  settlements  was  of  short  duration.  A 
general  discontent  pervaded  all  the  Indian  tribes 
from  the  frontier  settlements  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  extent  of  this  disquietude  was  not  suspected, 
and  hence  no  attempt  was  made  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  Indians.  There  were  many  real 
causes  for  this  discontent.  The  French  had  been 
politic  and  sagacious  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indian.  They  gained  his  friendship  by  treat- 
ing him  with  respect  and  justice.  They  came  to 
him  with  presents,  and,  as  a  rule,  dealt  with  liim 
fairly  in  trade.    They  came  with  missiooariea, 


unarmed,  heroic,  self-denying  men.  .  .  .  Many 
Frenchmen  married  Indian  wives,  dwelt  with  the 
native  tribes,  and  adopted  their  customs.  To  the 
average  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  Indians 
were  disgusting  objects;  he  would  show  them 
no  respect,  nor  treat  them  with  justice  except 
under  compulsion.  .  .  .  The  Frencli  had  shown 
little  disposition  to  make  permanent  settlements ; 
but  the  English,  when  they  appeared,  came  to 
stay,  and  they  occupied  large  tracts  of  tlie  best 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  French 
hunters  and  traders,  who  were  widely  dispersed 
among  tiie  native  tribes,  kept  the  Indians  in  a 
state  of  disquietude  by  misrepresenting  tlie  Eng- 
lish, exaggerating  their  faults,  and  making  the 
prediction  that  the  French  would  soon  recapture 
Canada  and  expel  the  English  from  the  Western 
territories.  Pontiac,  the  chief  of  tlie  Ottawas 
[see  Canada:  A.  D.  1760],  was  the  Indian  who 
had  the  motive,  the  ambition,  and  capacity  for 
organization  which  enabled  him  to  concentrate 
and  use  all  these  elements  of  discontent  for  his 
own  malignant  and  selfish  purposes.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  French,  he  professed  for  a  time  to 
be  friendly  with  the  English,  expecting  that, 
under  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain,  he  would  be  recognized  as  a  mighty  In- 
dian prince,  and  be  assigned  to  rule  over  his  own, 
and  perhaps  a  confederacy  of  other  tribes.  Find- 
ing that  the  English  government  had  no  use  for 
him,  he  was  indignant,  and  he  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  his  vigorous  mind  to  a  secret  con- 
spiracy of  uniting  the  tribes  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  engage  in  a  general  war  against  the 
English  settlements  ['The  tribes  thus  banded 
together  against  the  English  comprised,  with  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  whole  Algon- 
quin stock,  to  whom  were  united  the  Wyandots, 
the  Senecas,  and  several  tribes  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Senecas  were  the  only  members  of 
tlie  Iroquois  confederacy  who  joined  in  the 
league,  the  rest  being  kept  quiet  by  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Johnson.' — F.  Parkman,  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  v.  1,  p.  187].  .  .  .  His  scheme 
was  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the 
Western  posts  in  the  month  of  May,  1763 ;  and 
each  attack  was  assigned  to  the  neighboring 
tribes.  His  summer  home  was  on  a  small  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Lake  St.  Clair ;  and  being  near 
Detroit,  he  was  to  conduct  in  person  the  capture 
of  that  fort.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1763,  Major 
Gladwin,  in  command  at  Detroit,  had  warning 
from  an  Indian  girl  that  the  next  day  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  capture  the  fort  by  treachery. 
When  Pontiac,  on  the  appointed  morning,  ac 
companied  by  60  of  his  chiefs,  with  short  guns 
concealed  under  their  blankets,  appeared  at  the 
fort,  and,  as  usual,  asked  for  admission,  he  was 
startled  at  seeing  the  whole  garrison  under  arms, 
and  that  his  sclieme  of  treachery  had  miscarried. 
For  two  months  the  savages  assailed  the  fort,  and 
the  sleepless  garrison  gallantly  defended  it,  when 
they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  schooner 
from  Fort  Niagara,  with  60  men,  provisions,  and 
ammunition.  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  present  site  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  in  command  of  Captain 
Ecuyer,  another  trained  soldier,  who  had  been 
warned  of  the  Indian  conspiracy  by  Major  Glad- 
win in  a  letter  written  3Iay  5th.  Captain  Ecuy- 
er,  having  a  garrison  of  330  soldiers  and  back- 
woodsmen, immediately  made  every  preparation 
for  defence.  On  May  27th,  a  party  of  Indians 
appeared  at  the  fort  under  the  pretence  of  wish- 
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Ing  to  trade,  and  were  treated  as  spies.  Active 
operations  against  Fort  Pitt  were  postponed  until 
tlie  smaller  forts  had  been  taken.  Fort  Sandusky 
was  captured  May  Iflth ;  Fort  St.  Joseph  (on  the 
Ht.  Joseph  River,  Mich.).  May  25th;  Fort  Oua- 
tanon  (now  Lafayette,  Ind.),  May  Slst;  Fort 
Michilliinackinac  (now  Mackinaw,  Mich.),  June 
2d;  Fort  Pre.sciu'  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.),  June  17th; 
Fort  Le  Bo'uf  (Erie  County,  Pa.),  June  18th; 
Fort  Venango  (Venango  County,  Pa.),  June  18th; 
and  the  posts  at  Carlisle  and  Bedford,  Pa.,  on 
the  same  day.  No  garrison  except  that  at 
Presqu'  Isle  had  warning  of  danger.  The  same 
method  of  capture  was  adopted  in  each  instance. 
A  small  party  of  Indians  came  to  the  fort  with 
the  pretence  of  friendship,  and  were  admitted. 
Others  soon  joined  them,  when  the  visitors  rose 
upon  the  small  garrisons,  butchered  them,  or 
t(x)k  tiiem  captive.  At  Presqu'  Isle  the  Indians 
laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  two  days,  when  they  set 
it  on  tire.  At  Venango  no  one  of  the  garrison 
survived  to  give  an  account  of  the  capture.  On 
June  22il,  a  large  body  of  Indians  surrounded 
Fort  Pitt  and  opened  tire  on  all  sides,  but  were 
ea.sily  repulsed.  .  .  .  The  Indians  departed  next 
day  and  did  "not  return  until  July  26th,"  when 
they  laid  siege  to  tlie  fort  for  five  days  and 
nights,  with  more  loss  to  themselves  than  to  the 
garrison.  They  "then  disappeared,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet, 
which  was  approaching  from  the  east  witli  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  there  was  an 
officer  stationed  at  Philadelphia  who  fully  un- 
derstootl  the  meaning  of  the  alarming  reports 
which  were  coming  in  from  the  Western  posts. 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  was  a  gallant  Swiss 
officer  who  had  been  trained  in  war  from  his 
youth,  and  whose  personal  accomplishments  gave 
an  additional  charm  to  his  bravery  and  heroic 
energy.  He  had  served  seven  years  in  fighting 
American  Indians,  and  was  more  cunning  than 
they  in  the  practice  of  their  own  artifices.  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  slow 
in  appreciating  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
Western  conspiracy ;  yet  he  did  good  service  in 
directing  Colonel  Bouquet  to  organize  an  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  ov  Fort  Pitt.  The  prompt- 
ness and  energy  with  which  this  duty  was  per- 
formed, under  the  most  embarrassing  conditions, 
make  the  expedition  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
episcxlea  in  American  warfare.  The  only  troops 
available  for  the  service  were  about  500  regulars 
recently  arrived  from  the  siege  of  Havana, 
broken  in  health."  At  Bushy  Run,  25  miles  east 
of  Fort  Pitt,  Bouquet  fought  a  desperate  battle 
with  the  savages,  and  defeated  them  by  the 
stratagem  of  a  pretended  retreat,  which  drew 
tliem  into  an  ambuscade.  Fort  Pitt  was  then 
reached  in  safety.  *'  On  the  29th  of  July  Detroit 
was  reinforced  by  280  men  under  Captain  Dal- 
zell,  who  in  June  had  left  Fort  Niagara  in  23 
barges,  with  several  cannon  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  The  day  after  his  ar- 
rival, Captain  Dalzell  proposed,  with  250  men, 
to  make  a  night  attack  on  Pontiac's  camp  and 
capture  him.  Major  Gladwin  discouraged  the 
attempt,  but  finally,  against  his  iudgment,  con- 
sented. Some  Canadians  obtained  the  secret  and 
carried  it  to  Pontiac,  who  waylaid  the  party  in 
an  ambuscade  [at  a  place  called  Bloody  Bridge 
ever  since].  Twenty  of  the  English  were  killed 
and  89  wounded.     Among  the  killed  was  Cap- 


tain Dalzell  himself.  Pontiac  could  make  no 
use  of  this  success,  as  the  fort  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned and  well  supplied.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  there 
■was  nothing  to  encourage  him."  His  confedera- 
tion began  to  break,  and  in  November  he  was 
forced  to  raise  thp  siege  of  Detroit.  "There 
was  quietness  on  the  frontiers  during  the  winter 
of  1763-64.  In  the  spring  of  1764  scattered  war 
parties  were  again  ravaging  the  borders.  Colonel 
Bouquet  was  recruiting  m  Pennsylvania,  and 
preparing  an  outfit  for  his  march  into  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  In  June,  Colonel  Bradstreet,  with 
a  force  of  1,200  men,  was  sent  up  the  great 
lakes,"  where  he  made  an  absurd  and  unauthor- 
ized treaty  with  some  of  the  Ohio  Indians.  He 
arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  26th of  August.  "Pon- 
tiac had  departed,  and  sent  messages  of  defiance 
from  the  banks  of  theMaumee."  Colonel  Bou- 
quet had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
troops  and  supplies  aad  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber, 1764,  that  he  again  readied  Fort  Pitt.  But 
before  two  months  passed  he  had  brought  the 
Delawares  and  Shawanees  to  submission  and  had 
delivered  some  200  white  captives  from  their 
hands.  Meantime,  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  con- 
junction with  Bradstreet,  had  held  conferences 
with  a  great  council  of  2,000  warriors  at  Fort 
Niagara,  representing  Iroquois,  Ottawas,  Ojib- 
ways,  Wyandots  and  otliers,  and  had  concluded 
several  treaties  of  peace.  By  one  of  these,  with 
the  Senecas,  a  strip  of  land  four  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario, 
was  ceded  to  the  British  government.  "The 
Pontiac  War,  so  far  as  battles  and  campaigns 
were  concerned,  was  ended;  but  Pontiac  was 
still  at  large  and  as  untamed  as  ever.  His  last 
liope  was  the  Illinois  country,  where  the  foot  of 
an  English  soldier  had  never  trod ;  "  and  there  he 
schemed  and  plotted  without  avail  until  1765. 
In  1769  he  was  assassinated,  near  St.  Louis. — 
W.  F.  Poole,  The  West,  1763-1783  (Narrative  and 
Critical  Hist,  of  Am. ,  v.  6,  cA.  9). 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 
— S.  Farmer,  Hist,  of  Detroit  and  Mich. ,  ch.  38. 
— IlintoricaZ  Account  of  Bouquet's  Expedition. — 
A.  Henry,  Travels  arid  Adventures  in  Canada, 
pt.  1,  ch.  9-23.— W.  L.  Stone.  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  v.  2,  ch.  9-12. — J.  R.  Brodhead, 
Docs.  lielative  to  Col.  Hist,  of  N.  T. ,  v.  7. 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS.  —  PONTIFI- 
CES,  Roman.    See  Augurs. 

PONTIFF,  The  Roman.— The  Pope  is  often 
alluded  to  as  the  Roman  Pontiif ,  the  term  imply- 
ing an  analogy  between  his  office  and  that  of  the 
Pontifex  IVIaximus  of  tlie  ancient  Romans. 

PONTIFICAL  INDICTIONS.    See  Indic- 

TIONS. 

PONTUS.    See  Mitiiuidatic  Wars. 

PONTUS  EUXINUS,  OR  EUXINUS 
PONTUS.— The  Black  Sea,  as  named  by  the 
Greeks. 

PONZ  A,  Naval  Battle  of  (1435).  See  Italy  : 
A.  1).  1412-1447. 

POOR  LAWS,  The  English.—"  It  has  been 
often  said  and  often  denied  that  the  monasteries 
supplied  the  want  which  the  poor  law,  two  gen- 
erations after  the  dissolution  of  these  bodies,  en- 
forced. That  the  monasteries  were  renowned 
for  their  almsgiving  is  certain.  The  duty  of  aid- 
ing the  needy  was  universal.  Themselves  the 
creatures  of  charity,  they  could  not  deny  to 
others  that  on  which  they  subsisted.  ...  It  is 
possible  that  these  institutions  created  the  men- 
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dlcancy  •which  they  relieved,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  assisted  much  whicli  needed 
their  help.  The  guiUls  wliich  existed  in  the 
towns  were  also  found  in  the  country  villages. 
.  .  .  They  were  convenient  instruments  for 
charity  before  the  establishment  of  a  poor  law, 
and  they  employed  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  revenues,  collected  from  subscriptions  and 
from  lands  and  tenements,  in  relieving  the  indi- 
gent and  treating  poor  strangers  hospitably.  .  .  . 
Before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but 
when  this  issue  was  fairly  in  view,  in  1536,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  some  legal  provision 
for  destitution.  The  Act  of  this  year  provides 
that  the  authorities  in  the  cities  and  boroughs 
should  collect  alms  on  Sundays  and  holy  days, 
that  the  ministers  should  on  all  occasions,  public 
and  private,  stir  up  the  people  to  contribute  to  a 
common  fund,  that  the  custom  of  giving  doles 
by  private  persons  should  be  forbidden  under 
penalty,  and  that  the  church-wardens  should  dis- 
tribute the  alms  when  collected.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  limited  to  free  gifts,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  monasteries,  almshouses,  hospitals, 
and  brotherhoods  are  expressly  maintained.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  considerable  party  in  England  which 
was  willing  enough  to  see  the  monasteries  de- 
stroyed, root  and  branch,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  means  by  which  this  result  could  be  at- 
tained would  be  to  allege  that  all  which  could 
be  needed  for  the  relief  of  destitution  would  be 
derived  from  the  voluntary  oilerings  of  those 
who  contributed  so  handsomely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  indolent  and  dissolute  friars.  The  pub- 
lic was  reconciled  to  the  Dissolution  by  the 
promise  made  that  the  monastic  estates  should 
not  be  converted  to  the  king's  private  use,  but 
be  devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
force,  and  that  therefore  no  more  demands  should 
be  made  on  the  nation  for  subsidies  and  aids. 
Similarly  when  the  guild  lauds  and  chantry  lands 
were  confiscated  at  the  beginning  of  Edward's 
reign,  a  promise  was  made  that  the  estates  of 
these  foundations  should  be  devoted  to  good  and 
proper  uses,  for  erecting  grammar  schools,  for 
the  further  augmentation  of  the  universities,  and 
the  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy. 
They  were  swept  into  the  hands  of  Seymour  and 
Somerset,  of  the  Dudleys  and  Cecils,  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Ed- 
ward. It  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  this  violent  change  of  ownership,  apart 
from  any  considerations  of  previous  practice  in 
these  several  institutions,  must  have  aggravated 
whatever  evils  already  existed.  .  .  .  "The  guar- 
dians of  Edward  attempted,  in  a  savage  statute 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  restrain 
pauperism  and  vagabondage  by  reducing  the 
landless  and  destitute  poor  to  slavery,  by  brand- 
ing them,  and  making  them  work  in  chains. 
The  Act,  however,  only  endured  for  two  years. 
In  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign  two  collectors 
were  to  be  appointed  in  ever}'  parish,  who  were 
to  wait  on  every  jjcrson  of  substance  and  inquire 
what  sums  he  will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  promises  are  to  be  entered  in  a 
book,  and  the  collectors  were  authorized  to  cm- 
ploy  the  poor  in  such  work  as  they  could  per- 
form, paying  them  from  the  fund.  Those  who 
refused  to  aiil  were  to  be  first  exhoried  by  the 
ministers  and  church  wardens,  and  if  the}'  con- 
tinued obstinate  were  to  be  denounced  to  the 
bishop,  who  is  to  remonstrate  with  such  uncUari- 
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table  folk.  ...  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  (5,  cap.  3)  the  unwilling  giver,  after  being 
exhorted  by  the  bishop,  is  to  be  bound  to  appear 
before  the  justices,  in  quarter  sessions,  where,  if 
he  be  still  obdurate  to  exhortation,  the  justices 
are  empowered  to  tax  him  in  a  weekly  sum,  and 
commit  him  to  prison  till  he  pays.  .  .  .  There 
was  only  a  step  from  the  process  under  which  a 
reluctant  subscriber  to  the  poor  law  was  assessed 
by  the  justices  and  imprisoned  on  refusal,  to  the 
assessment  of  all  property  under  the  celebrated 
Act  of  43  Elizabeth  [1601],  cap.  3.  The  law  had 
provided  for  the  regular  appointment  of  asses- 
sors for  the  levy  of  rates,  for  supplying  work  to 
the  able-bodiecl,  for  giving  relief  to  the  infirm 
and  old,  and  for  binding  apprentices.  It  now 
consolidates  the  experience  of  the  whole  reign, 
defines  the  kind  of  property  on  which  the  rate  is 
to  be  levied,  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the 
assessors  shall  be  appointed,  and  inflicts  penalties 
on  parties  who  infringe  its  provisions.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Act  was  only  temporary.  It 
was,  by  the  last  clause,  only  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  next  ses.sion  of  parliament.  It 
was,  however,  renewed,  and  finally  made  per- 
petual by  16  Car.  I.,  cap.  4.  The  economical 
history  of  labour  in  England  is  henceforward  in- 
timately associated  with  this  remarkable  Act. 
.  .  .  The  Act  was  to  be  tentative,  indeed,  but  in 
its  general  principles  it  lasted  till  1835.  .  .  . 
'The  effect  of  poor  law  relief  on  the  wages  of 
labour  was  to  keep  them  hopelessly  low,  to 
hinder  a  rise  even  under  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances."—  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  iSix  Centuries 
of  Work  and  Wa^jes,  ch.  15  (p.  2). — "In February 
1834  was  published  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
and  startling  document  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  English,  perhapS,  indeed,  of  all,  social 
history.  It  was  the  Report  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  by 
the  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject.  ...  It  was  their  rare 
good  fortune  not  only  to  lay  bare  the  existence 
of  abuses  and  trace  them  to  their  roots,  but  also 
to  propound  and  enforce  the  remedies  by  which 
they  might  be  cured."— T.  W.  Fowle,  The  Poor 
Law,  ch.  4. — "  The  poor-rate  had  become  public 
spoil.  The  ignorant  believed  it  an  inexhaustible 
fund  which  belonged  to  them.  To  obtain  their 
share,  the  brutal  bullied  the  administrators,  the 
proUigate  exhibited  their  bastards  which  must  be 
fed,  the  idle  folded  iheir  arms  and  waited  till 
they  ^ot  it;  ignorant  boys  and  girls  married 
upon  It;  poachers,  thieves,  and  prostitutes  ex- 
torted it  by  intimidaUon;  country  justices  lav- 
ished it  for  popularity,  and  guardians  for  con- 
venience. This  was  the  way  tlic  fund  went.  As 
for  whence  it  arose  —  it  came,  more  and  more 
every  year,  out  of  the  capital  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  farmer,  and  the  diminishing  resources  of 
the  country  gentleman.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the 
proper  number  of  labourers  to  till  his  lands  — 
labourers  paid  by  himself  —  the  farmer  was  com- 
pelled to  take  double  the  number,  whose  wages 
were  paid  partly  out  of  the  rates ;  and  these  men, 
being  employed  by  compulsion  on  him,  were  be- 
yond his  control  —  worked  or  not  as  tliey  chose 
—  let  down  the  quality  of  his  land,  and  disabled 
him  from  employing  the  better  men  who  would 
have  1  oiled  hard  for  independence.  These  bet- 
ter men  .sank  down  among  the  worse;  the  rate- 
paying  cottager,  after  a  vain  struggle,  went 
to  the  pay-table  to  seek  relief ;  the  modest  girl 
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mlffht  fltarvp,  while  hor  bolder  neiplibonr  re- 
reived  Is.  Od.  per  week  for  every  illegitiinato 
child.  Industry,  probity,  purity,  prudence  — 
all  heart  and  spirit  —  tlie  whole  soul  of  gootlness 
—  were  melting  down  into  depnivity  and  social 
ruin,  like  snow  under  the  foul  internal  fires 
which  precede  the  eartlujuake.  There  were 
clergymen  in  the  commission,  as  well  na  politi- 
cians and  economists;  and  they  took  these  things 
to  heart,  and  laboured  diligently  to  frame  sug- 
gestions for  a  measure  which  should  heal  and  re- 
create the  moral  spirit  as  well  as  the  economical 
condition  of  society  in  England.  To  thoughtful 
observers  it  is  clear  that  the  .  .  .  grave  aristo- 
cratic error  ...  of  confounding  in  one  all  ranks 
below  a  certain  level  of  wealth  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  much  poor-law  abuse,  as  it  has  been  of 
the  opposition  to  its  amendment.  .  .  .  Except 
the  distinction  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
there  is  no  social  difference  in  England  so  wide 
as  that  between  the  independent  labourer  and 
the  pauper;  and  it  is  cqiudly  ignorant,  immoral, 
and  impolitic  to  confound  the  two.  This  truth 
was  so  apparent  to  the  commissioners,  and  they 
conveyed  it  so  fully  to  the  framers  of  the  new 
poor-law,  that  it  forms  the  very  foundation  of 
the  measure.  .  .  .  Enlightened  by  a  prodigious 
accumulation  of  evidence,  the  commissioners 
offered  their  suggestions  to  government ;  and  a 
bill  to  amend  the  poor-law  was  prepared  and 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  early 
m  1834.  ...  If  one  main  object  of  the  reform 
was  to  encourage  industry,  it  was  clearly  desir- 
able to  remove  the  impediments  to  the  circula- 
tion of  labour.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  service 
was  to  exist  no  longer ;  labour  could  freely  enter 
any  parish  where  it  was  wanted,  and  leave  it 
for  another  parish  which  might,  in  its  turn,  want 
hands.  In  observance  of  the  great  principle  that 
the  independent  labourer  was  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  pauper,  all  administration  of  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  at  their  own  homes  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  allowance 
system  was  pu,t  an  end  to  entirely.  .  .  .  Hence- 
forth, the  indigent  must  come  into  the  workhouse 
for  relief,  if  he  must  have  it.  .  .  .  The  able- 
bodied  should  work  —  should  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  for  every  meal.  They  might  go  out 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours;  but 
while  in  the  house  they  must  work.  The  men, 
women,  and  children  nuist  be  separated ;  and  the 
able-bodied  and  infirm.  .  .,.  In  order  to  a  com- 
plete and  economical  classification  in  the  work- 
houses, and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  the  new 
act  provided  for  unions  of  parishes.  ...  To 
afford  the  necessary  control  over  such  a  system 
...  a  central  board  was  indispensable,  by  whose 
orders,  and  through  whose  assistant-commis- 
sioners, everything  was  to  be  arranged,  and  to 
whom  all  appeals  were  to  be  directed.  ...  Of 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  new  law,  none  was 
more  important  to  morals  than  that  which  threw 
the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate 
children  upon  the  mother.  .  .  .  The  decrease  of 
illegitimate  births  was  what  many  called  wonder- 
ful, but  only  what  the  framers  of  the  law  had 
anticipated  from  the  removal  of  direct  pecuniary 
inducement  to  profligacy,  and  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  proper  care  in  parents  of  daughters,  and 
of  reflection  in  the  women  themselves.  ...  On 
the  14th  of  August  1834,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  amidst 
prognostications  of  utter  failure  from  the  timid, 


and  some  misgivings  among  those  who  were 
most  confident  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
measure.  .  .  .  Before  two  years  were  out,  wages 
were  rising  and  rates  were  falling  in  the  whole 
series  of  country  parishes ;  farmers  were  employ- 
ing more  labourers ;  surplus  labour  was  absorbed ; 
buUving  paupers  were  transformed  into  steady 
working-men ;  the  decrease  of  illegitimate  births, 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  throughout  England, 
was  nearly  10,000,  or  nearly  13  per  cent. ;  .  .  . 
and,  finally,  the  rates,  which  had  risen  nearly  a 
million  in  their  annual  amount  during  the  five 
years  before  the  poor-law  commission  was  is- 
sued, sank  down,  in  the  course  of  the  five  years 
after  it,  from  being  upwards  of  seven  millions  to 
very  little  above  four." — II.  Martineau,  A  His- 
ton/  of  tlie  Thirty  Tears  Peace,  hk.  4,  ch.  7  (».  2). 
— In  1838  the  Act  was  extended  to  Ireland,  and 
in  1845  to  Scotland.— T.  W.  Fowle,  The  Poor 
Law,  ch.  4. — "  The  new  Poor  Law  was  passed 
by  Parliament  in  1834;  and  the  oversight  of  its 
administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  board  of  commissioners,  then  known  as 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Board.  This  board,  which 
was  not  represented  in  Parliament,  was  continued 
until  1847.  In  that  year  it  was  reconstructed 
and  placed  under  the  presidency  of  a  minister 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  —  a  recon- 
struction putting  it  on  a  political  level  with  the 
Home  Office  and  the  other  important  Govern- 
ment Departments  at  Whitehall.  The  Depart- 
ment was  henceforward  known  as  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  continued  to  be  so  named  until  1871, 
when  there  was  another  reconstruction.  This 
time  the  Poor  Law  Board  took  over  from  the 
Home  Office  various  duties  in  respect  of  munici- 
pal government  and  public  health,  and  from 
the  Privy  Council  the  oversight  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  vaccination  laws  and  other  powers, 
and  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Since  then  hardly  a  session  of 
Parliament  has  passed  in  which  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  not  been  added  to,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  Local  Government  Board  is  more 
directly  in  touch  with  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales  than  any  other  Government  Department. 
There  is  not  a  village  in  the  land  which  its  in- 
spectors do  not  visit  or  to  which  the  official  com- 
munications of  the  Board  are  not  addressed. " — 
E.  Porritt,  The  Engluhman  at  Home,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  Sir  G.  Nicholls,  Iliat.  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poor- Law. —  F.  Peek,  Social  Wreckage. 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.— POOR  MEN 
OF  LOMBARDY.    See  Waldenses. 

POOR  PRIESTS  OF  LOLLARDY,  The, 
See  England:  A.  I).  1360-1414. 

POPE,  General  John.— Capture  of  New 
Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (March — April  : 

On  the  Mississippi) Command  of  the  Army 

of  the  Mississippi.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:    a.    D.    1862   (Apuil — ^May:    Tennessee 

—  Mississippi) Virginia     campaign.       See 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (July — 
August:  Virginia);  (August:  Virginia);  and 
(August — September  :  Virginia). 

POPE,  The.    See  Papacy. 

POPHAM  COLONY,  The.  See  Maine: 
A.  D.  1607-1608. 

POPISH  PLOT,  The.  See  England  :  A.  D. 
1678-1679. 

POPOL  VUH,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: QciCHEa  ^^_^^ 
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POPOLOCAS,  The.     See  American  Abo- 

KIOrNEB:   ClIONTALS. 

POPULARES.    See  OprraATES. 

PORNOCRACY  at  ROME.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  «03-9(54. 

PORT  GIBSON,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1«63 (Apiul — July:  On 
THE  Mississippi). 

PORT  HUDSON,  Siege  and  capture  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  ISti'd  (May— 
July:  On  the  Mississippi). 

PORT  JACKSON :  A.  D.  1770-1788.— The 
discovery.— The  naming.— The  first  settle- 
ment.    See  Austkalia:  A.  D.  160M800. 

PORT  MAHON.    Sec  Mr.v  orca. 

PORT  PHILLIP  DISl  RICT.  See  Aus- 
tralia: A.  D.  1800-1840.  am,  1.839-1855. 

PORT  REPUBLIC,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  186^  (May— June:  Vir- 
ginia). ^ 

PORT  ROYAL,  and  the  Jansenists :  A.  D. 
1602-1660. — The  monastery  under  M^re  An- 
gelique  and  the  hermits  of  the  Port  Royal 
Valley. — Their  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jansenius. — Their  conflict  with  the  Jesuits. 
— "The  monastery  of  Port  Royal  .  .  .  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus;  and  a  later  tradi- 
tion claiiped  this  magnificent  monarch  as  the 
author  of  its  foundation  and  of  its  name.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  the  story  of  a  time  when,  as  it  has 
been  said,  'royal  founders  were  in  fashion.' 
More  truly,  the  name  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  designation  of  the  fief  or  dis- 
trict in  which  the  valley  lies,  Porrois  —  which, 
again,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Porra 
or  Borra,  meaning  a  marshy  and  woodj''  hollow. 
The  valley  of  Port  Royal  presents  to  this  day  the 
same  natural  features  which  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  devout  solitary  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
...  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Paris, 
and  seven  or  eight  from  Versailles,  on  the  road 
to  Chevreuse.  .  .  .  The  monastery  was  founded, 
not  by  Philip  Augustus,  but  by  Matthieu,  first 
Lord  of  Marli,  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  house 
of  Montmorency.  Having  formed  the  design  of 
accompanj'ing  the  crusade  proclaimed  by  In- 
nocent IIL  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  left  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  wife,  Mathilde  de  Garlande,  and  his 
kinsman,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  a  sum  of  money 
to  devote  to  some  pious  work  in  his  absence. 
They  agreed  to  apply  it  to  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
astery for  nuns  in  this  secluded  valley,  that  had 
already  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity  in 
connection  with  the  old  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  which  attracted  large  numbers  of 
worshippers.  The  foundations  of  the  church 
and  monastery  were  laid  in  1204.  They  were 
designed  by  the  same  architect  who  built  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  ere  long  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  structures  were  seen  rising  in  the 
wilderness.  The  nuns  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
order.  Their  dress  was  white  woollen,  with  a 
black  veil ;  but  afterwards  they  adopted  as  their 
distinctive  badge  a  large  scarlet  cross  on  their 
white  scapulary,  as  the  symbol  of  the  '  Institute 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament. '  The  abbey  underwent 
the  usual  history  of  such  institutions.  Distin- 
guished at  first  by  the  strictness  of  its  discipline 
and  the  piety  of  its  inmates,  it  became  gradually 
corrupted  with  increasing  wealth,  till,  in  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  grown  notorious 


for  gross  and  scandalous  abuses.  .  .  .  But  at 
length  Jts  revival  arose  out  of  one  of  the  most 
obvious  abuses  connected  with  it.  The  patron- 
age of  the  institution,  like  that  of  others,  had 
been  distributed  without  any  regard  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  occupants,  even  to  girls  of  immature 
age.  In  this  manner  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal 
accidentally  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  who  was  des- 
tined by  her  ardent  piety  to  breathe  a  new  life 
into  it,  and  by  her  indomitable  and  lofty  genius 
to  give  it  an  undying  reputation.  Jacqueline 
Marie  Arnauld  —  better  known  by  her  otHcial 
name.  La  Mtire  Angelique  —  was  appointed 
abbess  of  Port  Royal  when  she  was  only  eight 
years  of  age.  She  was  descended  from  a  clis- 
tinguished  family  belonging  originally  to  the  old 
noblesse  of  Provence,  but  which  had  migrated  to 
Auvergne  and  settled  there.  Of  vigorous 
healthiness,  both  mental  and  physical,  the  Ar- 
naulds  had  already  acquired  a  merited  position 
and  name  in  the  annals  of  France.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  it  found  its  way  to 
Paris  in  the  person  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  Seigneur 
de  la  Mothe,  the  grandfather  of  the  heroine  of 
Port  Roval.  .  .  .  Antoine  Arnauld  married  the 
youth. ul  daughter  of  M.  Marion,  the  Avocat- 
general.  .  .  .  The  couple  had  twenty  children, 
and  felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  pressure  of 
providing  for  so  many.  Out  of  this  pressure 
came  the  remarkable  lot  of  two  of  the  daugliters. 
The  benefices  of  the  Church  were  a  fruitful  field 
of  provision,  and  the  a vocat- general,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  the  children,  had  large 
ecclesiastical  influence.  The  result  was  the  ap- 
pointment not  only  of  one  daughter  to  the  abbey 
of  Port  Royal,  but  also  of  a  younger  sister, 
Agni^s,  only  six  years  of  age,  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Cyr,  about  six  miles  distant  from  Port  Royal. 
...  At  the  age  of  eleven,  in  the  year  1603, 
Angelique  was  installed  Abbess  of  Port  Royal. 
Her  sister  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of  seven.  .  .  . 
The  remarkable  story  of  Angelique's  conversion 
by  the  preaching  of  a  Capucin  friar  in  1608,  her 
strange  contest  with  her  parents  which  followed, 
the  strengthening  impulses  in  different  directions 
which  her  religious  life  received,  first  from  the 
famous  St  Francis  de  Sales,  and  finally,  and 
especially,  from  the  no  less  remarkable  Abbe  de 
St  Cyran,  all  belong  to  the  history  of  Port 
Royal."— J.  Tulloch,  Tasml,  ch.  4.— "The  num- 
bers at  the  Port  Royal  had  increased  to  eighty, 
act'  the  situation  was  so  unhealthy  that  there 
were  many  deaths.  In  1626  they  moved  to 
Paris,  and  the  abbey  in  the  fields  remained  for 
many  years  deserted.  M.  Zamet,  a  pious  but 
not  a  great  man,  for  a  while  had  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Port  Royal,  but  in  1634  the  abbe 
of  St.  Cyran  became  its  director.  To  his  in- 
fluence is  due  the  position  it  took  in  the  coming 
conflict  of  Jansenism,  and  the  effects  of  liis  teach- 
ings can  be  seen  in  the  sisters,  and  in  most  of  the 
illustrious  recluses  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  monastery.  St.  Cyran  had  been  an  early 
associate  of  Jansenius,  whose  writings  became 
such  a  fire-brand  in  the  Church.  As  young  men 
they  devoted  the  most  of  five  years  to  an  intense 
study  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is  said  Jansenius 
read  all  of  his  works  ten  times,  and  thirty  times 
hia  treatises  against  the  Pelagians.  The  two 
students  resolved  to  attempt  a  reformation  in  the 
belief  of  the  Church,  which  they  thought  was 
falling  away  from  many  of  the  tenets  of  the 
father.    Jansenius  was  presently  made  bishop  of 
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Yprps  l>y  the  iSpanish  as  a  rownnl  for  a  political 
tract,  but  he  jxirHUcil  his  studies  in  his  new 
bishopric.  ...  In  UJ40,  the  Augustinus  ap- 
peared, in  whicli  the  bishop  of  Ypres  sought,  by 
a  full  reproduction  of  the  doctrines  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, to  bring  the  Church  back  from  the 
errors  of  the  Pelagians  to  the  pure  and  severe 
tenets  of  the  great  father.  The  doctrine  of 
grace,  the  very  comer-stone  of  the  Christian 
faith,  was  that  which  Jansenius  labored  to  re- 
vive. Saint  Augustine  had  taught  that,  before 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  man,  being  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  coidd  of  his  own  free  will  do  works 
acceptable  to  God ;  but  after  that  his  nature  was 
80  corrupted,  that  no  good  thing  could  proceed 
from  it,  save  only  as  divine  grace  worked  upon 
him.  This  grace  God  gave  as  He  saw  tit,  work- 
ing under  his  eternal  decrees,  and  man,  except 
as  predestined  and  elected  to  its  sovereign  help, 
could  a<;compli8h  no  righteous  act,  and  must  in- 
cur God's  just  wrath.  But  the  Pelagians  and 
Bemi-Pelagians  had  departed  from  this  doctrine, 
and  attril)utcd  a  capacity  to  please  God,  to  man's 
freewill  and  the  deeds  proceeding  from  it  —  a 
belief  which  could  but  foster  his  carnal  pride 
and  hasten  his  damnation.  The  Jesuits  were  al- 
ways desirous  to  teach  religion  so  that  it  could 
most  easily  be  accepted,  and  they  had  inclined 
to  8(!mi- Pelagian  doctrines,  rather  than  to  the 
difficult  truths  of  St.  Augustine.  Yet  no  one 
questioned  his  authority.  The  dispute  was  as 
to  the  exact  interpretation  of  bis  writings.  Jan- 
senius claimed  to  have  nothing  in  his  great  book 
save  the  very  word  of  Augustine,  or  its  legiti- 
mate residt.  Tlie  Jesuits  replied  that  his  writ- 
ings contained  neither  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
nor  the  truth  of  God.  They  appealed  to  the 
Pope  for  the  condemnation  of  these  heresies. 
Jansenius  had  died  before  the  publication  of  his 
book,  but  his  followers,  who  were  soon  named 
after  him,  endeavored  to  defend  liis  works  from 
censure.  ...  It  was  not  until  1653  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
condemnation  of  the  offending  book.  In  that 
year.  Innocent  X.  issued  a  bull,  by  which  he 
condemned  as  heretical  five  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Augustinus.  .  .  .  The  members  of 
the  Port  Koyal  adopted  the  Jansenist  cause. 
Saint  Cyran  had  been  a  fellow  worker  with  Jan- 
senius, and  he  welcomed  the  Augustinus  as  a 
book  to  revive  and  purify  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  The  rigid  predestinarianism  of 
Jansen  had  a  natural  attraction  for  the  stern  zeal 
of  the  Port  Royal.  The  religion  of  the  convent 
and  of  those  connected  with  it  bordered  on 
asceticism.  They  lived  in  the  constant  awe  of 
God,  seeking  little  communion  with  the  world, 
and  offering  to  it  little  compromise.  .  .  .  An  in- 
tense and  rigorous  religious  life  adopts  an  intense 
and  rigorous  lielicf.  The  Jansenists  resembled 
the  English  and  American  Puritans.  They 
shared  their  Calvinistic  tenets  and  their  strict 
morality.  A  Jansenist,  said  the  Jesuits,  is  a 
Calvinist  saying  mass.  No  accusation  was  more 
resented  by  those  of  the  Jansenist  party.  They 
sought  no  alliance  with  the  Protestants.  Saint 
Cyran  and  Arnauld  wrote  prolitically  against 
the  Calvinists.  They  were  certainly  separated 
from  the  latter  by  their  strong  devotion  to  two 
usages  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  were  es- 
pecially objectionable  to  Protestants  —  the  mass 
and  the  confessional.  .  .  In  1647,  Mother  An- 
gelique  with  some  of  the  sisters  returned  to  Port 


Royal  in  the  Fields.  The  convent  at  Paris  con- 
tinued in  close  relations  with  it,  but  the  abbey  in 
the  Uelds  was  to  exhibit  the  most  important 
])hases  of  devotional  life.  Before  the  return  of 
the  sisters,  this  desolate  spot  had  begun  to  be 
the  refuge  for  many  eminent  men,  whose  careers 
became  identitled  with  the  fate  of  the  abbey. 
'We  saw  arrive,'  writes  one  of  them,  'from 
diverse  provinces,  men  of  different  professions, 
who,  like  mariners  that  had  suffered  shipwreck, 
came  to  seek  the  Port. '  M.  le  Maitre,  a  nephew 
of  Mother  Angelique,  a  lawyer  of  much  promi- 
nence, a  counsellor  of  state,  a  favorite  of  the 
chancellor  and  renowned  for  his  eloquent  ha- 
rangues, abandoned  present  prosperity  and 
future  eminence,  and  in  1638  built  a  little  house, 
near  the  monastery,  and  became  the  first  of  those 
who  might  be  called  the  hermits  of  tlie  Port 
Royal.  Not  taking  orders,  nor  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religious  body,  he  sought  a  life  of 
lonely  devotion  m  this  barren  place.  .  .  .  Others 
gradually  followed,  until  there  grew  up  a  com- 
munity, small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  influ- 
ence, united  in  study,  in  penance,  in  constant 
praise  and  worship.  Though  held  together  by 
no  formal  vows,  few  of  those  who  put  liand  to 
the  plough  turned  back  from  the  work.  They 
left  their  beloved  retreat  only  when  expelled  by 
force,  and  with  infinite  regret.  The  monastery 
itself  had  become  dilapidated.  It  ,wa8  sur- 
rounded by  stagnant  waters,  and  the  woods  near 
by  were  full  of  snakes.  But  the  recluses  found 
religious  joy  amid  this  desolation.  ...  As  their 
numbers  increased  they  did  much,  however,  to 
improve  the  desolate  retreat  they  had  chosen. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  recluses  cultivated  the  ground. 
Others  even  made  shoes,  and  the  Jesuits  dubbed 
them  the  cobblers.  They  found  occupation  not 
only  in  such  labors  and  in  solitary  meditation, 
but  in  the  more  useful  work  of  giving  the  young 
an  education  that  was  sound  in  learning  and 
grounded  in  piety.  The  schools  of  the  Port 
Royal  had  a  troubled  existence  of  about  fifteen 
years.  Though  they  rarely  had  over  fifty  pupils, 
yet  in  this  brief  period  they  left  their  mark. 
Racine,  Tillemont,  and  many  others  of  fruitful 
scholarship  and  piety  were  among  the  pupils 
who  were  watched  and  trained  by  the  grave 
anchorites  with  a  tender  and  fostering  care.  .  .  . 
The  judicious  teachers  of  the  Port  Royal  taught 
reading  in  French,  and  in  many  ways  did  much 
to  improve  the  methods  of  French  instruction 
and  scholarship.  The  children  were  thoroughly 
trained  also  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  logic  and 
mathematics.  Their  teachers  publiihcd  ad- 
mirable manuals  for  practical  study  in  many 
branches.  'They  sought,' says  one,  'to  render 
study  more  agreeable  than  play  or  games. '  The 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  controlling  the  education  of 
the  young,  at  last  obtained  the  order  for  the  final 
dispersion  of  these  little  schools,  and  in  1660  they 
were  closed  for  ever.  Besides  these  manuals  for 
teaching,  the  literature  of  the  Port  Royal  com- 
prised many  controversial  works,  chief  among 
them  the  forty-two  volumes  of  Arnauld.  It 
furnished  also  a  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Saci, 
which,  though  far  from  possessing  the  merits  of 
the  English  version  of  King  James,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  French  translations.  But  the 
works  of  Blaise  Pascal  were  the  great  produc- 
tions of  the  Port  Royal,  as  he  himself  was  its 
chief   glory.    The   famous   Provincial   Letters 
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originated  from  the  controversy  over  Junsenisra, 
though  tliey  soon  tiimctl  from  doctrinal  (lues- 
tions  to  an  attack  on  tlie  morality  of  the  Jesuits 
that  permanently  injured  the  influence  of  that 
body.  — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  uiuler  Mamriii, 
eh.  20  (p.  2). 

Ai-so  in:  M.  a.  Schimmclpcnninck,  Select 
Memnra  of  Port  Royal, 

A.  D.  1702-1715.  —  Renewed 'persecution. — 
Suppression  and  destruction  of  the  'Vfonastery. 
— The  odious  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  its  tyranni- 
cal enforcement. — "  Tlie  Jesuits  luid  been  for 
some  time  at  a  low  ebb,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  then  ruling  the  King  through 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  himself  submitting 
to  the  direction  of  Bossuet.  The  imprudence  of 
the  Janseniats,  their  indefatigable  spirit  of  dis- 
pute, restored  to  their  enemies  the  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  position.  In  1702,  forty  Sor- 
bonne  doctors  resuscitated  the  celebrated  ques- 
tion of  fact  concerning  the  five  propositions  of 
Jausenius,  and  maintamed  that,  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Church  on  points  of  fact 
and  not  of  dogma,  a  respectful  silence  sufficed 
without  internal  acquiescence.  Some  other  prop- 
ositions of  a  Jansenistic  tendency  accompanied 
this  leading  question.  Bossuet  haiitened  to  inter- 
fere to  stifle  the  matter,  and  to  induce  the 
doctors  to  retract.  .  .  .  Thirtv-ninc  doctors  re- 
tracted out  of  forty.  The  King  forbade  the 
publication  thenceforth  of  anything  concerning 
these  matters,  but,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of 
Philip  V.  [of  Spain,  his  grandson],  entreated 
Pope  Clement  XI.  to  renew  the  constitutions  of 
his  predecessors  against  Jansenism.  .  .  .  Clem- 
ent XI.,  responded  to  the  King's  wishes  by  a 
Bull  which  fell  in  the  midst  of  thu  assembly  of 
the  clergy  in  1705.  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  who 
presided,  made  reservations  against  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  in  aflairs  of  fact.  The 
assembly,  animated  with  a  Qallican  spirit,  ac- 
cepted the  Bull,  but  established  that  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Popes  bind  the  whole  Church  only 
'  when  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  bodies  of 
the  pastors,'  and  that  this  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  tlie  bishops  is  made  'by  way  of  judgment.' 
The  court  of  Home  was  greatly  offended  that 
the  bishops  should  claim  to  '  judge '  after  it,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  long  negotiations:  the  King  in- 
duced the  bishops  to  offer  to  the  Pope  exten- 
uating explanations.  The  Jesuits,  however, 
regained  the  ascendency  at  Versailles,  and 
prepared  against  Cardinal  de  Noailles  a  formi- 
dable engine  of  war."  The  Cardinal  had  given 
his  approval,  some  years  before,  to  a  work — 
"Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament" — 
published  by  Father  Quesnel,  who  afterwards 
became  a  prominent  Jansenist.  The  Jesuits  now 
procured  the  condemnation  of  this  work,  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Index,  and  a  decree  from 
the  Pope  prohibiting  it.  "This  was  a  rude  as- 
sault on  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  The  decree,  how- 
ever, was  not  received  in  France,  through  a 
question  of  form,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because 
the  King  was  then  dissatisfied  with  the  Pope,  on 
account  of  the  concessions  of  Clement,  XI.  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  The  Jansenists  gained 
nothing  thereby.  At  this  very  moment,  a  ter- 
rible blow  was  about  to  fall  on  the  dearest  and 
most  legitimate  object  of  their  veneration." 
The  nuns  of  Port-Royal  of  the  Fields  having 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  papal  constitution  of 


1705,  the  Pope  had  subjected  them  to  the  Abbess 
of  Port-Royal  of  Pans,  "who  did  not  share 
their  Augustinian  faith  (1708).  The^  resisted. 
Meanwhile,  Father  La  Chaise  [the  King's  con- 
fessor] died,  and  Le  Tdlier  succeeded  him. 
The  affair  was  carried  to  the  most  extreme  vio- 
lence. Cardinal  de  Noailles,  a  man  of  pure  soul 
and  feeble  character,  was  persuaded,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  Jansenist,  to  cruelty, 
despite  himself,  towards  the  rebellious  nuns. 
They  were  torn  from  their  monastery  and  dis- 
persed through  different  convents  (November, 
1709).  The  illustrious  abbey  of  Port- Royal, 
hallowed,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers,  by 
the  name  of  so  many  great  men,  by  tlie  memory 
of  so  much  virtue,  was  utterly  demolished,  by 
the  order  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  D'Argcn- 
son.  Two  years  after,  as  if  it  were  designed  to 
exile  even  the  shades  that  haunted  the  valley, 
the  dead  of  Port-Royal  were  exhumed,  and  their 
remains  transferred  to  a  village  cemetery  (at 
Magny).  Noailles,  while  he  entered  into  this 
persecution,  took  the  same  course,  nevertheless, 
as  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  by  refusing  to  retract 
the  approbation  which  he  had  given  to  the 
'Moral  Reflections.'  Le  Tellier  caused  him  to 
be  denounced  to  the  King.  .  .  .  The  King  pro- 
hibited Quesncl's  book  by  a  decree  in  council 
(November  11,  1711),  and  demanded  of  the  Pope 
a  new  condemnation  of  this  book,  in  a  form  thai; 
could  be  received  in  France.  The  reply  of 
Clement  XI.  was  delayed  until  September  8, 
1713;  this  was  the  celebrated  Unigenitus  Bull, 
the  work  of  Le  Tellier  far  more  than  of  the 
Pope,  and  which,  instead  of  the  general  terms 
of  the  Bull  of  1708,  expressly  condemned  101 
propositions  extracted  from  the  '3Ioral  Reflec- 
tions.' .  .  .  The  Bull  dared  condemn  the  very 
words  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Paul  himself; 
there  were  propositions,  on  other  matters  than 
grace,  the  condemnation  of  which  was  and 
should  have  been  scandalous,  and  seemed  veri- 
tably the  triumph  of  Jesuitism  over  Christian- 
ity ;  for  example,  those  concerning  the  necessity 
of  the  love  of  God.  It  had  dared  to  condemn 
this :  '  There  is  no  God,  there  is  no  religion, 
where  there  is  not  charity.'  This  was  giving  the 
pontifical  sanction  to  the  Jesuitical  theories  most 
contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  Christian  the- 
ology. It  was  the  same  with  the  maxims  rel- 
ative to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Pope  had  an- 
athematized the  following  propositions :  '  The 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  for  all.  Chris- 
tians should  keep  the  Sabbath-day  holy  \>.r  read- 
ing the  Scriptures;  it  is  dangerous  to  <vjprive 
them  of  these. '  And  also  this :  '  The  fear  of  un- 
just  excommunication  should  not  prevent  us  from 
doing  our  duty. '  This  was  overturning  all  po- 
litical Gallicanism."  The  acceptance  of  the  Bull 
was  strongly  but  vainly  resisted.  The  King  and 
the  King's  malignant  confessor  spared  po  exercise 
of  their  unbridled  power  to  compel  submission 
to  it.  ' '  It  was  endeavored  to  stifle  by  terror 
public  opinion  contrary  to  the  Bull:  exiles,  im- 
prisonments, were  multiplied  from  day  to  day. " 
And  still,  when  Louis  XIV.  died,  on  the  1st  day 
of  September,  1715,  the  struggle  was  not  at  an 
end. — H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France:  Age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  V.  2,  ch.  6. — "It  is  now  time  that  I  should 
say  something  of  the  infamous  bull  Unigenitus, 
which  by  the  unsurpassed  audacity  and  schem- 
ing of  Father  Le  "TeUier  and  his  friends  was 
forced  upon  the  Pope  and  the  world.     I  need  not 
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rntor  into  a  very  IfHRthy  acroimt  of  the  ccle- 
)>ratL'<I  Pupal  dccrrc  wliirli  Iiiih  made  so  many 
martyrs,  dt'popiilutcil  our  8<Ii(M)Is,  introducfd 
ignoraixf,  faniiticism,  and  misrulf,  rewarded 
viec,  tlirown  the  whoh-  community  into  the 
grcutos:  nfuaion.  caused  disoriler  everywhere, 
and  i;i!j.  it!.. 'I  the  rr.-st  arbitrary  and  tlie  most 
baroaroui  ..,;u'..;iion;  evils  widch  have  doubled 
V  if,  in  til',  last  :hlrty  years.  I  will  content  my- 
Fclf  witli  a  won.  -^r  two,  and  will  not  blacken 
further  the  pa^'Co  oi  my  Memoirs.  ...  It  Is 
cnouKli  to  nay  that  tha  new  l)tdl  condemned  in 
m-t  terms  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  .  .  .  and 
also  llios(!  of  St.  Augustin,  and  of  other  fathers; 
do<;trin('8  which  have  always  been  adopted  by 
the  Popes,  by  tlie  Coimeils,  and  by  the  Clnirch 
Itself.  The  bull,  as  soon  as  published,  met  with 
n  violent  ojjposition  in  Rome  from  the  cardinals 
there,  wlio  went  l)y  si.xes,  by  eights,  and  by  tens, 
to  complain  of  it  to  the  Pope.  .  .  .  He  protested 
.  .  .  that  the  publication  had  been  made  without 
ills  knowledge,  and  put  olT  the  cardinals  with 
compliments,  exeu.ses,  and  tears,  which  last  he 
could  always  command.  The  C(mstitution  had 
the  same  fate  in  France  as  in  Rome.  The  cry 
against  it  was  universal." — Duke  of  Saint  Simon, 
Memmrs  (ahndged  tran».  by  St.  John),  v.  3,  ch.  C. 
— "Janseni.sm  .  .  .  laid  hold  upon  all  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  pre- 
domiiiuted  altogether  in  theological  literature; 
all  public  schools  that  were  not  immediately 
under  the  Jesuits,  or,  as  in  Spain,  under  the  In- 
quisition, hi'ld  .Tansenist  opinions,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  their  theologians  were  con- 
cerned, in  Rome  itself  this  teaching  was 
strongly  represented  amongst  the  cardinals." 
Fenelon  declared  "that  nobody  knew  —  now 
that  the  coTitroversy  and  the  conilemnations  had 

Sone  on  for  sixty  years — in  what  the  erroneous 
octrine  exactly  consisted ;  for  the  Roman  court 
Btuck  fast  to  the  principle  of  giving  no  definition 
of  what  ought  to  be  believed,  so  that  the  same 
doctrine  which  it  apparently  rejected  in  one 
form,  was  luiheaitatingly  accepted  at  Rome  itself 
■when  expressed  in  other  though  synonymous 
terms.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  which  under  one 
name  was  condemned,  was  under  another,  as  the 
teaching  of  the  Thomists  or  Augustinians,  de- 
clari'd  to  be  perfectly  orthodox.  .  .  .  Just  be- 
cause nobody  could  tell  in  what  sense  such  prop- 
ositions as  those  taken  from  the  works  of 
Jansenius  or  Quesnel  were  to  be  rejected,  did 
they  become  valuable;  for  the  whole  question 
was  turned  into  one  of  blind  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, without  previous  investigation.  The 
Jesuit  D'Aubenton,  who  as  Tellier's  agent  in 
Rome  had  undertaken  to  procure  that  the  pas- 
sages selected  from  Quesnel's  book  should  be 
condemned,  repeatedly  informed  his  employer 
that  at  Rome  everything  tunied  upon  the  papal 
infallibility ;  to  get  this  passed  whilst  the  king 
was  ready  to  impose,  by  force  of  arras,  upon 
the  bishops  and  clergy  the  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  the  papal  constitution,  was  the  only 
object." — J.  I.  von  DOllinger,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean Hist.,  ch.  12. 

Also  in  :  W.  II.  Jarvis,  Hist,  of  tlw  Church  of 
France,  v.  2,  ch.  5-7.— P.  Rocquain,  The  Ilemlu- 
tiomiy  Spirit  preceding  the  French  Revolution, 
ch.  1. 


PORT  ROYAL,  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1603- 
1613.— Settled  by  the  French,  and  destroyed 


by  the  Engflish.  Sec  C.\nada:  A.  D.  1608-1605; 
KJim-HiOH;  and  1610-1618. 

A.  D.  1690.— Taken  by  an  expedition  from 
Massachusetts.    SccC^anaoa:  A.  1).  10HU-10»0. 

A.  D.  1691.— Recovered  by  the  French.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  16U2-I(il)7. 

A.  D.  1710.— Final  conquest  by  the  English 
and  change  of  name  to  Annapolis  Royal.  See 
New  England !  A.  D.  1703-1710. 


PORT  ROYAL  EXPEDITION,  The.  See 
I'nitkd  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Octobeii — 
Dkcicmhek:  South  Cauomna — Oeoroia). 

PORTCHESTER,  Origin  of.    See  Portus 

M.^ONt'H. 

PORTE,  The  Sublime.  Sec  Sublime  Porte  ; 
also  PiiAKAon. 

PORTEOUS  RIOT,  The.  See  Edinburgh : 
A.  D.  1786. 

PORTER,  Admiral  David  D. :  Capture  of 
New  Orleans.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 

A.  1).  1863  (Aimul:    On  the  Mississippi) 

Second  attempt  against  Vicksburg.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (December: 
On  the  Mississippi). 

PORTICO,  The  Athenian,  Suppression  of. 
See  Athens:  A.  D.  529. 

PORTLAND  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1806-1813. 

PORTO  NOVO,  Battle  of  (1781).  See  In- 
dia: A.  I).  1780-1788. 

PORTO  RICO :  Discovery  by  Columbus 
(1493).     SceAMEUicA:  A.  1).  1493-1496. 

PORTO  VENERE,  Naval  Battle  of  (1404). 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1494-1496. 


PORTOBELLO:  A.  D.  1668.— Capture  by 
the  Buccaneers.  See  America:  A.  D.  1639- 
1700. 

A.  D.  1740. — Capture  by  Admiral  Vernon. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1789-1741. 


PORTOLONGO,  or    Sapienza,   Battle    of 
(1354).     See  CoNSTANTrNOPLE :  A.  D.  1848-1355. 
♦ 

PORTUGAL:  Early  history.— Mistaken 
identification  with  ancient  Lusitania. —  Ro- 
man, Gothic,  Moorish  and  Spanish  conquests. 
— The  county  of  Henry  of  Burgundy. — "The 
early  history  of  the  country,  wnich  took  the 
name  of  Portugal  from  the  county  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  kingdom,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
but  deserves  some  slight  notice  because  of  an  old 
misconception,  immortalized  in  the  title  of  the 
famous  epic  of  Camoens,  and  not  yet  entirely 
eradicated  even  from  modern  ideas.  Portugal, 
like  the  rest,  of  the  peninsula,  was  originally  in- 
habited by  men  of  the  prehistoric  ages.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Celts,  the 
first  Aryan  immigrants,  were  preceded  by  a  non- 
Aryan  race,  which  is  called  ■  by  different  writers 
the  Iberian  or  Euskaldunac  nation,  but  this 
earlier  race  speedily  amalgamated  with  the 
Celts,  and  out  of  the  two  together  were  formed 
the  live  tribes  inhabiting  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
which  Strabo  names  j;  the  Cantabrians,  the 
Vaitconians,  the  Asturians,  the  Galliciaus  and  the 
Luaitanians.  It;  is  Strabo,  also,  who  mentions 
the  existence  of  Greek  colonies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  Douro,  and  Jlinho,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  old  name  of  Lisbon,  Olisipo,  was 
from  the  earliest  times  identified  with  that  of  the 
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hero  of  the  Odyssey,  and  was  Interpreted  to  mean 
tlic  city  of  Ulysses.  .  .  .  The  Carthaginians, 
though  they  Imd  c()U)nie8  all  over  the  peninsula, 
established  their  rule  mainlv  over  the  south  ancl 
cast  of  it,  having  their  capital  at  Carthagena  or 
Nova  Carthago,  and  seem  to  have  neglected  the 
more  barbarous  northern  and  w«'8tern  provinces. 
It  was  for  thia  reason  that  the  Romans  found  far 
more  diflicultv  in  subduing  these  latter  provinces. 
...  In  189  ft.  C.  Luciiis  JJmilius  Paullus  de- 
feated the  Lu.sitanians,  and  in  185  U.  C.  Gaius 
Culpurnius  forced  his  way  across  the  Tagus. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  gradual  con- 
quest by  the  Romans  of  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula which  includes  tlie  modern  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  but  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  gal- 
lant shepherd  Viriathus,  who  sustained  a  stub- 
born war  against  the  Romans  from  149  B.'C. 
until  he  was  assassinated  in  130  B.  C,  because 
he  has  been  generally  claimed  as  the  first  national 
hero  of  Portugal.  This  claim  has  been  based 
upon  the  asaumed  identification  of  the  modern 
Portugal  with  the  ancient  Lusitania  [sec  Lusi- 
taniaT,  an  identification  which  has  spread  its 
roots  deep  in  Portuguese  literature,  and  has  until 
recently  been  generally  accepted.  .  .  .  The 
Celtic  tribe  of  Lusitanians  dwelt,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Tagus,  while 
the  Lusitania  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  Re- 
public undoubtedly  lay  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
though  it  was  not  used  as  the  name  of  a  province 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  old  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  Ilispania  Citerior  and  His- 

{)ania  Ulterior  was  superseded  by  the  division 
nto  Betica,  Tarraconensis,  and  Lusitania. 
Neither  in  this  division,  nor  in  the  division  of 
the  peninsula  into  the  five  provinces  of  Tarra- 
conensij,  Carthaginensis,  Betica,  Lusitania,  and 
Gallicia,  under  Hadrian,  was  the  province  called 
Lusitania  coterminous  with  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  Under  each  division  the  name  was 
given  to  a  district  south  of  the  Tagus.  ...  It  is 
Important  to  grasp  the  result  of  this  misconcep- 
tion, for  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  Portugal  for  many  centuries  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  explains 
why  it  is  unnecessary  to  study  the  wars  of  the 
Lusitanians  with  the  Roman  Ilepublic,  as  is  often 
done  in  histories  of  Portugal.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  Portugal  was  thoroughly  Latin- 
ized in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Roman 
*  colonioe '  an(l  '  municipia '  were  established  in 
places  suited  for  trade,  such  as  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  .  .  .  Peaceful  existence  under  the  sway 
of  Rome  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  when  the  Goths  first  forced  their  way 
across  the  Pyrenees  [see  Goths  (Visigotiip): 
A.  D.  410-419].  .  .  .  The  Visigothic  Empire  left 
but  slight  traces  in  Portugal. "  The  Mohamme- 
dan conquest  by  the  Arab-Moors,  which  began 
early  in  the  8th  century,  extended  to  Portugal, 
and  for  a  general  account  of  the  struggle  in  the 
peninsula 'letweea  Christians  and  Moslems  dur- 
ing several  succeeding  centuries  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Spain  .  A.  D.  711-713,  and  after.  "In 
997  Bermudo  II.,  king  of  Gallicia,  won  back 
the  first  portion  of  modern  Portugal  from  the 
Moors  by  seizing  Oporto  and  occupying  the  prov- 
ince now  known  as  the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro. 
.  .  .  In  1055  Ferdinand  'the  Great,'  king  of 
Leon,  Castile,  and  Gallicia,  Invaded  the  Beira; 
in  1057  he  took  Lame^o  and  Viscu ;  and  in  1064 
Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 


lie  arranged  for  the  government  of  Ids  conciucsts 
in  the  only  way  posslblw  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, by  forming  them  into  a  county,  extending 
to  the  Mondego,  with  Coimbra  as  its  cafaital. 
The  first  count  of  Coimbra  was  Besnando,  a 
recreant  Arab  vizir,  who  had  advised  Ferdinand 
to  invade  his  district  and  had  assisted  in  its  easy 
conquest.  .  .  .  But  though  Hesnando's  county  of 
Coimbra  was  the  great  frontier  county  /f  Gal- 
licia, and  the  most  important  conquest  of  Ferdi- 
nand 'the  Great,'  it  was  not  tlienco  that  the 
kingdom  which  was  to  develop  out  of  his  domin- 
ions was  to  take  its  naine.  Among  the  counties 
of  Gallicia  was  one  called  the  '  comitatus  Portu- 
calensis,'  because  it  contained  within  its  boun- 
daries the  famous  city  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Douro,  known  in  Roman  and  Greek  times  as  tho 
Portus  Cale,  and  in  modern  days  as  Oporto,  or 
'  The  Port. '  This  county  of  Oporto  or  Portugal 
was  the  one  destined  to  give  its  name  to  tho 
future  kingdom,  and  was  held  at  the  time  of 
Fertilnand's  death  liy  Nuno  Jlendes,  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  families  in  Portuguese 
history.  Ferdinand  '  tho  Great '  was  succeeded 
in  his  three  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Gal- 
licia, by  his  three  sons,  Suncho,  Alfonso,  and 
Garcia,  the  last  of  whom  received  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Coimbra  and  Oporto  as  fiefs  of  Gallicia, 
and  maintained  Nuno  ^Mendes  and  Sesnando  as  his 
feudatories."  Wars  between  the  three  sous  en- 
sue(l,  as  the  result  of  which  "the  second  of  them, 
Alfonso  of  Leon,  eventually  imited  all  his  father's 
kingdoms  in  1073,  as  Alfonso  VI. "  This  Alfonso 
was  now  called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  impulse 
of  Mohammedan  aggres.sion,  uiuler  a  new  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Almoravides — see  Al-MOKaviues. 
"The  new  dynasty  collected  great  Moslem 
armies,  and  in  1086  Yusuf  Ibn  Teshfln  routed 
Alfonso  utterly  at  the  battle  of  Zalaca,  and  re- 
conquered the  peninsula  up  to  the  Ebro.  .  .  , 
Alfonso  tried  to  compensate  for  this  defeat  and 
his  loss  of  territory  in  the  east  of  his  dominions 
by  conquests  in  the  west,  and  in  1093  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  Tagus  and  took  Santurem  and  Lis- 
bon, and  made  Sueiro  Mendes,  count  of  the  new 
district.  But  these  conquests  he  did  not  hold 
for  long.  ...  In  1093  Seyr,  the  general  of  the 
Almoravide  caliph  Yusuf,  took  Evora  from  the 
Emir  of  Badajoz ;  in  1094  he  took  Badajoz  itself, 
and  killed  the  emir;  and  retaking  Lisbon  and 
Santarem  forced  his  way  up  to  the  Mondego.  To 
resist  this  revival  of  the  Mohammedan  power, 
Alfonso  summoned  the  chivalry  of  Christendom 
to  his  aid.  Among  the  knights  who  joined  his 
army  eager  to  win  their  spurs,  and  win  dominions 
for  themselves,  were  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
and  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy.  To  the  former, 
Alfonso  gave  his  legitimate  daughter,  Urraca, 
and  Gallicia ;  to  the  latter,  his  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter "Theresa,  and  the  counties  of  Oporto  and 
Coimbra,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Portugal. 
The  history  of  Portugal  now  becomes  distinct 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  is 
from  the  year  1095  that  the  history  of  Portugal 
commences.  The  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy 
was  the  great  monarch  Alfonso  Henriques,  the 
hero  of  his  country  and  the  founder  of  a  great 
dynasty."— II.  M.  Stephens,  The  Story  of  Portu- 
gal, ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1095-1325.—  The  county  made  inde- 
pendent and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom. 
—Completion  of  conquests  from  the  Moors. — 
Limits  of  the  kingdom  established.— Count 
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Ilonry  i>f  IJtirjfiiiiilv  waRiKl  wnr  for  seven  yt-arH 
with  hlH  .M(M)riHli  nclKliliont;  then  wnit  criimi(llii« 
to  IVI'"'!"''  f"r  two  yi'ura.  On  IiIh  rL'tiirii  in 
1108  ln'  nimif  coiTinKm  oiiuiio  witli  IiIh  brotluT  in- 
law UM(i  lirotluT  iKivcnturiT,  Count  I{iiynion<l  of 
GHlliciii,  itKninttt  tli<'  HtiH|)ectc<l  intention  of  King 
Alfonso  to  (li'cliirc  liirt  ImHtiird,  liitif  MooriHli  Hon, 
Biintlio.  the  luir  to  IiIh  (ioniinionH.  "TliiH  pcucu- 
fiil  iirranKcnii'nt  liiul  no  rrHiilt,  owing  to  tlm 
dentil  of  Count  Kuyniond  in  1107,  foilowoil  l>v 
tliat  of  young  Huncno  iit  tlio  l)altic  of  Uclt'H  with 
tlif  .MiM)rH.  in  llOH,  and  tiniUiy  liy  tiiu  di-uth  of 
Alfonso  VI,  himself  in  1100.  Tlio  king's  dentil 
brought  alxiut  the  eatustropbe.  lie  lei^t  ail  IiIh 
doniinioiiH  to  ills  legitiniato  daugiiter,  rrmoa, 
witli  the  result  that  there  was  tlve  years  of  tierce 
fighting  between  Henry  of  Burgundy,  Alfonso 
Itaiinundts,  the  son  of  Count  Uayinond,  Alfonso 
I.  of  Aragon,  an<l  Queen  Urraca.  .  .  .  While 
tiiey  fought  witli  eacli  other  tliu  Moliamnieduna 
mlvanceir  ...  On  May  1,  1114,  Count  Henry 
died,  .  .  .  leaving  bis  wife  Theresa  as  regent 
during  tlio  minority  of  his  son  Alfonso  Heu- 
riciues,  wlio  was  but  three  years  old.  Tlieresa, 
who  made  tiie  ancient  city  of  Guimaraens  her 
capital,  <levoted  all  her  energies  to  liuilding  up 
her  son's  doniinions  into  an  independent  state; 
and  under  lier  rule,  while  tlie  Christian  states  of 
Bpaiii  were  torn  by  internecine  war,  the  Portu- 
guese l)egan  to  recognize  Portugal  as  tlieir  coun- 
try, and  to  cease  from  calling  tbemsudves  Oalli- 
clans.  This  distinction  between  Portugal  and 
Oallicia  was  the  first  step  towards  tlie  formation 
of  a  national  spirit,  which  grew  into  a  desire  for 
national  independence."  Tlie  regency  of  Theresa, 
during  which  she  was  engaged  iu  many  coatests, 
with  her  half-sister  Urraca  and  others,  ended  In 
1128.  In  tlie  later  years  of  it  she  provoked  great 
discontent  Ijy  her  infatuation  with  a  lover  to 
wliom  she  was  passionately  devoted.  In  the 
end,  her  son  lieaded  a  revolt  wliicb  expelled  her 
from  Portugal.  Tlic  sou,  Affouso  Ilenriqucs, 
assumed  llie  reins  of  government  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  lullliO  he  began  a  series  of 
wars  witli  Alfonso  VII.  of  Castile,  the  aim  of 
wliicli  was  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Portugal.  These  wars  were  ended  in  1140  by  an 
agreement,  "in  consonance  witli  the  ideas  of  the 
times,  to  refer  the  great  question  of  Portuguese 
Independence  to  a  chivalrous  contest.  In  a  great 
tournament,  Icnown  as  the  Tourney  of  Valdevez, 
the  Portuguese  linigbts  were  entirely  successful 
over  tliose  of  Castile,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
victory  Affonso  Henriques  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Portugal.  This  is  the  turning-point  of 
Portuguese  history,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  tliat 
the  independence  of  Portugal  from  Oallicia 
was  achieved  by  victory  in  a  tournament  and 
not  in  war.  Up  to  1136,  Affonso  Henriques  had 
styled  himself  Infante,  in  imitation  of  the  title 
borne  by  his  mother;  from  1136  to  1140  be  styled 
himself  Principe,  and  in  1140  be  first  tooli  the 
title  of  King."  A  little  before  this  time,  on  the 
2r)th  of  July,  1139,  Affonso  liad  defeated  the 
Moors  in  a  famous  and  much  magnified  battle  — 
namely  tliat  of  Orilt  or  Ourique— "which,  un- 
til modern  investigators  examined  the  facts,  has 
been  considered  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  independence  of  Portugal.  Chroniclers,  two 
centuries  after  the  battle,  solemnly  asserted  that 
five  kings  were  defeated  on  this  occasion,  that 
200,000  Mohammedans  were  slain,  and  that  after 
the  victory  tlie  Portuguese  soldiers  raised  Af- 


fonso on  their  shields  and  liailed  him  ns  king. 
Tills  story  is  absolutely  without  authority  from 
contemporary  chronicles,  and  is  (|uitu  as  much  a 
fiction  as  the  Cortes  of  Lamego,  wliich  has  been 
invented  as  sitting  in  114!)  and  passing  the  con* 
stitii'ional  laws  on  which  Vertot  and  other 
writers  liave  expended  so  much  ehxiuence.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  until  the  nuMlern  school  of  historians 
aro.se  in  Portugal,  whicli  examined  documents 
and  did  not  take  the  statements  of  their  prede- 
cessors on  trust,  that  it  was  clearly  pointed  out 
that  Alfonso  Henriiiues  won  liis  crown  liy  Ids 
long  struggle  witli  ids  Christian  cousin,  and  not 
l)y  his  e.\ph>its  against  the  M(M)rs." — H.  M. 
Stephens,  The  Story  of  Portuaal,  rh.  2-8.  — "The 
long  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
period  of  war,  is  tlie  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Portuguese  concjuests.  Lisbon, 
wliicli  had  already  under  its  M(K)ri8li  masters  be- 
come tlie  chief  city  of  tlie  west,  was  taken  in 
1147,  and  became  at  once  tlie  capital  of  tlie  new 
kingdom.  Tlie  Tagus  itself  was  sfK)n  passed. 
Large  portions  of  the  modern  Estremadura  and 
Alemtejo  were  permanently  annexed.  The  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Algarve  and  Andalucia  were 
overrun ;  and  even  Seville  trembled  at  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Portuguese.  It  was  in  vain  tliat 
Moorish  vessels  sailed  from  Africa  to  chastise  the 
presunipticm  of  tlieir  Christian  foes:  their  ships 
were  routed  off  Lisbon  by  the  vessels  of  Affonso; 
their  armies  were  crushed  by  a  victory  at  Han- 
tarem  [11841,  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  of  tlie  many  triumphs  of  the  King.  .  .  . 
Every  concjuest  saw  the  apportionment  of  lands 
to  be  held  by  military  tenure  among  the  con- 
querors; and  t)(e  Church,  wliich  was  hero  essen- 
tially a  militant  one,  received  not  only  an  en- 
dowment for  its  religion  but  a  reward  for  its 
sword.  Tlie  Orders  of  St.  Michael  and  of  Avis  . 
[St.  Benedict  of  Avis]  wliicli  were  founded  had 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  military  aspect.  Their 
members  were  to  be  distinguislied  by  their  piety 
not  less  than  by  their  courage,  and  were  to 
emulate  tlie  older  brotherhoods  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  Castile.  .  .  .  Sancho  I.  [who  succeeded  his 
father  Affonso  in  1185],  tliough  not  adverse  to 
military  fame,  endeavoured  to  repair  bis  coun- 
try's wounds;  and  his  reign,  the  complement  of 
that  of  Affonso,  was  one  of  development  rather 
than  of  conquest.  .  .  .  The  surname  of  El  Po- 
voador,  the  Founder,  is  the  Indication  of  his 
greatest  work.  New  towns  and  villages  arose,  new 
wealth  and  strength  were  given  to  the  rising 
country.  Affonso  II.  [1211]  continued  what 
Sancho  had  begun ;  and  the  enactment  of  laws, 
humane  and  wise,  are  a  testimony  of  progress, 
and  an  honourable  distinction  to  his  reign."  But 
Affonso  II.  provoked  the  hostility  of  an  arrogant 
and  too  powerful  clergy,  and  drew  upon  himself  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  from  Ilome.  ' '  The 
divisions  and  the  weakness  which  were  caused 
by  the  contest  between  the  royal  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority  brought  misery  upon  the  king- 
dom. The  reign  of  Sancho  II.  [who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1223]  was  more  fatally  influenced 
by  them  even  than  that  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The 
now  familiar  terrors  of  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict were  followed  [1245]  by  a  sentence  of  de- 
position from  Innocent  IV. ;  and  Sancho,  weak 
m  character,  and  powerless  before  a  hostile 
priesthood  and  a  disaffected  people,  retired  to 
end  bis  days  in  a  cloister  of  Castile.  The  succes-  . 
sor  to  Sancho  was  Affonso  III.   He  bad  intrigued 
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for  Ills  brother's  crown;  ho  had  recclvetl  l\u>  sup- 
port of  thtt  priesthcKxl,  liiul  he  hud  proiniHed  them 
their  rewunl  hi  tlieexteimlonof  lluir  privilegen  "; 
but  Ilia  uiiininiHtrution  of  tiie  Koverniiieiit  wuh 
wise  Hiul  populiir.  He  tiled  iu  127».  "  The  llrst 
p<-ri(Ml  of  the  history  of  Portu^''^  '«  ""^  elowil. 
tip  to  this  time,  euch  reinn,  dlnturbed  iind  eii- 
feel)lcd  tliougli  It  may  liiive  been,  liud  added 
mnnctldng  to  the  extent  of  tlie  country.  Hut  now 
tljo  last  ctmquest  from  tlie  Moors  Ijad  l)een  won. 
Ou  tl>e  south,  tlie  impus-sable  barrier  of  t!>o 
ocean;  on  tlie  east,  the  dominions  of  Castllis  con- 
fined the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  crusading  days 
were  over.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Denis,  who  ruled 
from  1370  to  1825,  is  at  once  the  parallel  to  that 
of  AiTonso  I.  in  its  duration  and  Importance,  the 
contrast  to  it  in  being  a  period  of  internal  prog- 
ress instead  of  foreign  contiuest.  .  .  .  That 
Denis  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  he  did,  was  the  wonder  even  of  his  own 
ftge.  .  .  .  Successive  reigns  still  found  the  coun- 
try progressing." — C.  F.  Johnstone,  lliHtorirnl 
Ah»traet»,  ch.  4. 

Also  IN:  E.  McMurdo,  Ilitt.  of  Portugal,  v.  1, 
hk.  1-4,  and  v.  3,  6*.  1. 

A.  D.  1383-ji jbS. — The  foundLig  of  the  new 
dynasty,  of  the  House  of  AvU.— "The  legiti- 
mate descent  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  from 
Count  Henry,  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  termi- 
nated with  Ferdinand  (the  son  of  Peter  I.)  .  .  . 
In  1888.  After  wasting  the  resources  of  his 
people  in  the  vain  support  of  his  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  exposing  Lisbon  to  a  siege, 
and  the  whole  country  to  devastation,  this  mon- 
arch gave  his  youthful  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  natural  enemy  of  Portugal,  John  L,  at  that 
time  the  reigning  king  of  Castile.  ...  It  was 
agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  the 
male  issue  of  this  connection  should  succeed  to 
the  Portuguese  sceptre,  and,  that  failing,  that  It 
should  devolve  into  the  hands  of  the  Caatiliau 
monarch.  Fortunately,  however,  the  career  of 
this  Spanish  tyrant  was  short,  and  no  issue  was 
left  of  Beatrix,  for  whom  the  crown  of  Portugal 
could  be  claimed;  and  therefore  all  the  just  ])re- 
tenslons  of  the  Spanlanl  ceased.  The  marriage 
had  scarcely  been  concluded,  when  Ferdinand 
died.  It  had  been  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
constitution,  that  in  a  case  of  emergency,  such 
as  now  occurred,  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign 
should  Immediately  take  place.  The  legal  heir 
to  the  crown,  Don  Juan  [the  late  king's  brother], 
the  son  of  Pedro  and  Ignes  de  Castro,  whoso 
marriage  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  an 
assembly  of  the  states,  was  a  prisoner  at  this 
time  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile. The  necessity  of  having  a  head  to  the 
government  appointed  without  delay,  opened 
the  road  to  the  throne  for  John,  surnamed  the 
Bastard,  the  natural  son  of  Don  Pedro,  by  Donna 
Theresa  Lorenzo,  a  Galician  lady.  Availing 
himself  of  the  natural  aversion  by  which  the 
Portuguese  were  influenced  against  the  Castil- 
ians,  he  seized  the  regency  from  the  hands  of 
the  queen-dowager,  .  .  .  successfully  defended 
Lisbon,  n,nd  forced  the  Spaniards  to  retire  into 
Spain  after  their  memorable  defeat  on  the  plain 
of  Aliubarota.  .  .  .  This  battle  .  .  ,  completely 
established  the  independence  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy.  John  was,  in  consequence,  unan- 
imously elected  King  by  the  Cortes,  assembled 
at  Coimbra  in  1385.  ...  In  aid  of  his  natural 
talents  John  I.  had  received  an  excellent  educa- 


tion from  his  father,  and  iluring  his  reign  exhib- 
ited proofs  of  iH'lng  a  profound  politician,  as 
Will  as  a  skilfid  general.  .  .  .  He  becami!  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  the 
hoUMe  of  'Avis,'  fnlm  his  having  Imcu  grand 
muHter  of  that  noble  order.  The  enterprises, 
however,  of  the  great  Prince  Henry,  a  son  of 
John  I.,  form  a  distlngulshfng  feature  of  this 
reign." — W.  M.  Klnsey,  l\>rlin/(il  JUimtnilal,  i>ik 

;w-a5. 

A.  D.  1415-1460.— The  taking  of  Ceuta.— 
The  exploring^  expeditions  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  down  the  African  coast. — 
"  King  John  [the  First)  had  married  an  Knglish 
wife,  Phllippa  Plantageiiet  —  a  granddaughter 
of  our  King  Kdward  III.,  thoroughly  Kngllsh, 
too,  on  her  mother's  shle,  and  not  without  a  dash 
of  Scottish  blo<Hl,  for  her  great-greatgrand- 
mother  was  a  C'oniyn  of  Broghan.  King  John 
of  Portugal  was  married  to  his  English  wife  for 
twenty-eight  years,  they  had  five  noble  sons  and 
a  daughter  (who  was  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and 
mother  of  Charles  the  Bold);  and  English  habits 
and  usages  were  adopted  at  the  I'ortugueso 
Court.  We  first  meet  with  Prince  Henry  and 
his  brothers,  Edward  and  Peter,  at  the  bedside 
of  their  English  mother.  The  king  had  deter- 
mined to  attack  Ceuta,  the  most  Important  sea- 
port on  the  Moorish  coast ;  and  the  three  young 
princes  were  to  receive  knighthood  if  they  boro 
themselves  manfully,  and  if  the  place  was  taken. 
Edward,  the  eldest,  we  i  twenty-four,  Peter 
twenty-three,  and  Henry  just  twenty-one.  Ho 
was  born  on  March  4th,  1894.  There  were  two 
other  brothers,  John  and  Ferdinand,  but  they 
were  still  too  young  to  bear  arms.  Their  mother 
had  caused  three  swords  to  be  made  wUh  which 
they  were  to  be  girt  as  knights;  and  the  great 
fleet  was  being  assembled  at  Llcbou.  But  tho 
{)ueen  was  taken  ill,  and  soon  there  was  no  hope. 
Husband  and  sons  gathered  round  her  death- 
bed. When  very  near  her  end  she  asked :  '  How 
is  the  wind  ? '  she  was  told  that  it  was  northerly. 
'Then,'  she  said,  'You  will  all  sail  for  Ceuta  on 
the  feast  of  St.  James.'  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards she  died,  and  '  iband  and  sons  sailed  for 
Ceuta  on  St.  James's  ,>  y,  the  25th  of  July,  1415, 
according  to  her  word.  .  .  .  Ceuta  was  taken 
after  a  desperate  fight.  It  was  a  memorablo 
event,  for  the  town  never  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  unto  this  day.  .  .  .  From 
the  time  of  this  Ceuta  expedition  Prince  Henry 
set  his  mind  steadfastly  on  tho  discovery  of 
Guinea  and  on  the  promotion  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. During  his  stay  at  Ceuta  he  collected 
much  information  resipecting  the  African  coast. 
.  .  .  His  first  object?  were  to  know  what  was 
beyond  the  farthest  cape  hitherto  reached  on  tho 
coast  of  Africa,  to  open  commercial  relations 
with  the  people,  and  to  extend  the  Christian  faith. 
Prince  Henry  had  the  capacity  for  taking  trouble. 
He  undertook  tho  task,  and  he  never  turned  aside 
from  it  until  he  died.  To  be  close  to  his  work 
he  came  to  live  on  the  promontory  of  Sagres, 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  not  far  from  the  sea- 
port of  Lagos.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old 
when  he  came  to  live  at  this  secluded  spot,  in 
December,  141  i;  and  he  died  there  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  .  .  He  established  a  school  at 
Sagres  for  the  cultivation  of  map-drawing  and 
the  science  of  vigation.  At  great  expense  he 
procu^v.  ..V,  ,  Tees  of  Mestre  Jacome  from 
Majorci ,     man  very  learned  in  the  art  of  navi- 
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gation,  as  it  was  then  understood,  and  he  erected 
an  observatory.  .  .  .  My  readers  will  reme  iber 
tliat  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades  a  ^  reat 
order  of  knighthood  was  established,  called  the 
Templars,  which  became  very  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  held  vast  estates  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  At  last  the  kings  became  jealous 
of  their  prosijcrity  and,  in  the  days  of  our  Ed- 
ward II.  and  of  the  French  Philip  IV.,  their 
wealth  was  confiscated,  and  the  order  of  Knights 
T('ini)]ars  was  abolished  in  all  countries  except 
Portugal.  But  King  Dionysius  of  Portugal 
refused  either  to  rob  the  knights  or  to  abolish 
the  order.  In  the  year  1319  he  reformed  the 
order,  and  changed  the  name,  calling  it  the 
Order  of  Christ,  and  he  encircled  the  white  cross 
of  the  Templars  with  a  red  cross  as  the  future 
badge  of  the  knights.  They  retained  their  great 
estiitcs.  Prince  Henry  was  appointed,  by  his 
father,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in 
the  year  1419.  He  could  imagine  no  nobler  nor 
more  worthy  employment  for  the  large  revenues 
of  the  Order  than  the  extension  of  geographical 
discovery.  Thus  were  the  funds  for  his  costly 
expeditions  supplied  by  the  Order  of  Chivalry 
of  which  he  was  Grand  Master.  When  Prince 
Henry  first  began  to  send  forth  expeditions 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  farthest  point  to 
the  southward  that  had  been  siglited  was  Cape 
Bojador.  The  discovery  of  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Africa,  and  of  a  way  thence  to  India, 
was  looked  upon  then  exactly  as  the  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole  is  now.  Fools  asked  what  was 
the  use  of  it.  Half-hearted  men  said  it  was 
impossible.  Officials  said  it  was  impractical. 
Nevertheless,  Prince  Henry  said  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  that,  moreover  it  should  be  done.  .  .  . 
In  1434  he  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to 
round  Cape  Bojador.  He  selected  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  an  esquire  of  his  house- 
hold named  Gil  Eannes,  who  was  accompanied 
by  John  Diaz,  an  experienced  seaman  of  a  sea- 
faring family  at  Lagos,  many  of  whose  members 
became  explorers.  Prince  Henry  told  them  that 
the  current  which  they  feared  so  much  was 
strongest  at  a  distance  of  about  three  to  five 
miles  from  the  land.  He  ordered  them,  there- 
fore, to  stand  out  boldly  to  sea.  '  It  was  a  place 
before  terrible  to  all  men,'  but  the  Prince  told 
them  that  they  must  win  fame  and  honour  by 
following  his  instructions.  They  did  so,  rounded 
the  Cape,  and  lauded  on  the  other  side.  There 
they  set  up  a  wooden  cross  as  a  sign  of  their  dis- 
covery. .  .  .  The  Prince  now  equipped  a  larger 
vessel  thaa  had  yet  been  sent  out,  called  a  vari- 
nel,  propelled  by  oars  as  ,well  as  sails.  Many 
were  the  eager  volunteers  among  the  courtiers  at 
Sagrcs.  Prince  Henry's  cup-bearer,  named  Al- 
fonso Gonsjilves  Baldaya,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  and  Gil  Eannes — he  who 
first  doubled  Cape  Bojador  —  went  with  it  in  a 
smaller  vessel.  .  .  .  They  sailed  in  the  year  1436, 
and,  having  rounded  Cape  Bojador  without  any 
hesitation,  they  proceeded  southward  along  the 
const  f-:  £20  miles,  until  tbey  reached  au  estuary 
called  by  them  Rio  dOuro.  .  .  .  During  the 
five  following  years  Prince  Henry  was  much 
engaged  in  State  affairs.  The  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  Tangiers  took  place,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  young  brother  Ferdinand  by  the 
Moors,  whose  noble  resignation  under  cruel 
insults  and  suiferings  until  he  died  at  Fez,  won 
for  him  the  title  of  the  '  Constant  Prince.'    But 


in  1441  Prince  Henry  was  abie  to  resume  the 
despatch  of  vessels  of  discovery.  In  that  year 
he  gave  the  command  of  a  small  ship  to  his 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  Autara  Gonsalves.  .  .  . 
He  [Gonsalves]  was  followed  in  the  same  year 
by  Nuiio  Tristram.  .  .  .  Tristram  discovered  a 
headland  which,  from  its  whiteness,  he  named 
Cape  Blanco.  .  .  .  The  next  discovery  was  that 
of  the  island  of  Arguin,  south  of  Cape  Blanco, 
which  was  first  visited  in  1443  by  Nuno  Tristram 
in  command  of  a  caravel.  .  .  .  The  next  voyage 
of  discovery  was  one  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause it  passed  the  country  of  the  Moors,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  entered  the  land  of  the  Negroes. 
Dinis  Diaz,  who  was  selected  for  this  enterprise 
by  the  Prince,  sailed  in  1446  with  the  resolution 
of  beating  all  his  predecessors.  He  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  was  surprised 
at  finding  that  the  people  on  the  north  bank  were 
Moors,  while  to  the  south  they  were  all  blacks ; 
of  a  tribe  called  Jaloffs.  Diaz  went  as  far  as  a 
point  which  he  called  Cabo  Verde.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  several  expeditions,  under  Lanza- 
rote  and  others,  went  to  Arguin  and  the  Senegal ; 
until,  in  1455,  an  important  voyage  under  Prince 
Henry's  patronage  was  undertaken  by  a  young 
Venetian  named  Alvise  (Luigi)  Cadamosto.  .  «  . 
They  sailed  ou  March  22,  1455,  and  went  first  to 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  From  the  Canary 
Islands  they  made  sail  for  Cape  Blanco,  boldly 
stretching  across  the  intervening  sea  and  being 
for  some  time  quite  out  of  sight  of  land.  Cada- 
mosto had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the 
Negroes  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  and  eventu- 
ally reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  whence 
he  set  out  on  his  homeward  voyage.  The  actual 
extent  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  life  of 
Prince  Henry  was  from  Cape  Bojador  to  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  But  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  great  service  he  performed,  not 
only  for  his  own  country,  but  for  the  whole  civi- 
lised world.  He  organised  discovery,  trained  up 
a  generation  of  able  explorers,  so  that  from  his 
time  progress  was  continuous  and  unceasing. 
.  .  .  Prince  Henry;  who  was  to  be  known  to  all 
future  generations  as  'the  Navigator,'  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  at  Sagres,  on  Thursday,  the 
13ihof  November,  1460."— C.  R.  Markham,  The 
iseti  Fathers,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  R.  H.  Major,  Life  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  the  Mivigator. 

A.  D.  1463-1498.— The  Pope's  gift  of  title  to 
African  discoveries. — Slow  southvvard  prog- 
ress of  exploration. — The  rounding  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Vasco  da  Gama's  voy- 
age.— "In  order  to  secure  his  triumphs.  Prince 
llenry  procured  a  bull  from  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
which  guaranteed  to  the  Portuguese  all  their 
discoveries  between  Cape  Nun,  in  Morocco,  and 
India.  None  of  his  conunanders  approached 
within  six  or  eight  degrees  of  the  equator.  .  .  . 
By  the  year  1472,  St.  Thomas,  Annobon,  and 
Prince's  Islands  were  added  to  the  Portuguese 
discoveries,  and  occupied  by  colonists;  and  at 
length  the  equator  was  crossed.  Fernando  Po 
having  given  his  name  to  an  island  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  acquired  possession  of  500  leagues  of 
equatorial  coast,  whence  the  King  of  Portugal 
took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea.  The  subse- 
quent divisions  of  this  territory  into  the  Grain 
Coast,  named  from  the  cochmeal  thence  ob- 
tained, and  long  thought  to  be  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  Gold  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Slave  Coast, 
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indicate  by  their  names  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  lands,  and  the  kind  of  traftlc. 
Under  King  John  IL ,  after  an  inactive  period  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  Diego  Cam  (1484)  pushed  for- 
ward fearlessly  to  latitude  23°  south,  erecting  at 
intervals  on  the  shore,  pillars  of  stone,  which 
asserted  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  to  the  newly- 
found  land.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his- 
tory, men  had  now  sailed  under  a  new  lirmu- 
ment.  They  lost  sight  of  a  part  of  the  old 
celestial  constellations,  and  were  awe-struck 
with  the  splendours  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
hosts  of  new  stars.  Each  successive  comman- 
der aimed  at  outdoing  the  deeds  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Imaginary  perils,  which  had  frightened 
former  sailors,  spurred  the  Portaguese  to  greater 
daring.  Bartliolomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  expedition  of  three  ships,  with 
directions  to  sail  till  he  reached  the  southernmost 
headland  of  Africa.  Creeping  on  from  cape  to 
cape,  he  passed  the  furthest  point  touched  by 
Diego  Cam,  and  reached  about  29°  south  lati- 
tude. Here  driven  at  of  his  course  by  rough 
weather,  he  was  dismuycd  on  again  making  land 
to  find  the  coast  trending  northward.  He  had 
doubled  the  Cape  without  knowing  it,  and  only 
found  it  out  on  returning,  disheartened  by  the 
results  of  his  voyage,  liaising  die  banner  of  St. 
Philip  on  the  shore  of  Table  Bay,  Diaz  named 
the  headland  the  Cape  of  Tempests,  which  the 
king,  with  the  passage  to  India  in  mind,  changed 
to  tha::  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  in  the  same  year  Covillan  [see 
Abyssini.'V:  15-19Tn  Centuuies]  .  .  .  learnt 
the  fact  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lion 
of  the  Sea,  or  the  Head  of  Africa,  could  be 
reached  across  the  Indian  Ocean."— J.  Yeats, 
6-rowth  and  Vieimtiuies  of  Commerce,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4. — "Pedro  de  Covilho  had  sent  word  to  King 
John  II.,  from  Cairo,  by  two  Jews,  liabbi  Abra- 
ham and  Rabbi  Joseph,  that  there  was  a  south 
cape  of  Africa  which  could  be  doubled.  They 
brought  with  them  an  Arabic  map  of  the  African 
coast.  .  .  .  Covilho  had  learned  from  the  Ara- 
bian mariners,  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  east  coast,  that  they  had  frequently  been  at 
the  south  of  Africa,  and  that  there  was  no  difli- 
culty  in  passing  round  the  continent  that  way. 
.  .  .  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  July  9,  1497,  with 
three  ships  and  160  men,  having  with  him  the 
Arab  map.  King  John  had  employed  his  Jew- 
ish physicians,  Roderigo  and  Joseph,  to  devise 
what  help  they  could  from  the  stars.  They  ap- 
plied the  astrolabe  to  marine  use,  and  constructed 
tables.  These  were  the  same  doctors  who  had 
told  him  that  Columbus  would  certainly  succeed 
in  reaching  India,  and  advised  him  to  send  out  a 
secret  expedition  in  anticipation,  which  was 
actually  done,  though  it  failed  through  want  of 
resolution  in  its  captain.  Encountering  the 
usual  difficulties,  tempestuous  weather  and  a 
mutinous  crew,  who  conspired  to  put  him  to 
death,  De  Gama  succeeded,  No\eniber  20,  in 
doubling  the  Cape.  On  ]\Iarch  1  he  met 
seven  small  Arab  vessels,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  used  the  compass,  quadrants,  sea- 
charts,  and  'had  divers  maritime  mysteries  not 
short  of  the  Portugals.'  With  joy  he  soon  after 
recovered  sight  of  the  northern  stars,  for  so  long 
unseen.  He  now  bore  away  to  the  north-east, 
ind  on  May  19,  1498,  reached  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  consequences  of  this  voyage 
were  to  the  last  degree  iiuportaut.     The  com- 


mercial arrangements  of  Europe  were  com- 
pletely dislocated;  Venice  was  deprived  of  her 
mercantile  supremacy  [see  Venice:  15-17Tn 
Centuries]  ;  the  hatred  of  Genoa  was  gratified ; 
prosperity  left  the  Italian  towns;  Egypt,  hith- 
erto supposed  to  possess  a  pre-eminent  advan- 
tage as  offering  the  best  avenue  to  India, 
suddenly  lost  her  position ;  the  commercial  mo- 
nopolies so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
Jews  were  broken  down.  The  discovery  of 
America  and  passage  of  the  Cape  were  the  first 
steps  of  that  prodigious  maritime  development 
soon  exhibited  by  Western  Europe.  And  since 
commercial  prosperity  is  forthwith  followed  by 
the  production  of  men  and  concentration  of 
wealth,  and,  moreover,  implies  an  energetic  in- 
tellectual condition,  it  appeared  before  long  that 
the  three  centres  of  population,  of  wenUh,  of 
intellect,  were  shifting  westwardly.  The  front 
of  Europe  was  suddenly  changed;  the  British 
Islands,  hitherto  in  a  sequestered  and  eccentric 
position,  were  all  at  once  put  in  the  van  of  the 
new  movement." — J.  W.  Draper,  Hist.  oftJieln- 
telkctual  Development  of  Eurojye,  ch.  19. 

Also  in:  G.  Correa,  The  Three  Voyages  of 
Vasco  da,  Gama  {Ilakluyt  Soc.,  1869). — J.  Fiske, 
The  Discovery  of  America,  ch.  f  {v.  1). — G.  M. 
ToWle,  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Vasco  da 
Oama.—Sec,  also,  South  Africa;  A.  D.  1486- 
1806. 

A.  D.  1474-1476.— Interference  in  Castile. — 
Defeat  at  Tore.     See  Spain  :  A.  1).  1308-1479. 

A.  D.  1490. — Alliance  with  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  See  Spain  : 
A.  D.  1476-1492. 

A.  D.  1493. — The  Pope's  division  of  discov- 
eries in  the  New  World.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1493. 

A.  D.  1494. — The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. — 
Amended  partition  of  the  New  World  ,h 
Spain.     See  America:  A.  D.  1494. 

A.  D.  1495. — Persecution  and  expulsion  of 
Jews.    See  Jews:  8-1otu  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1498-1580.— Trade  and  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies.  See  India:  A.  D.  1498- 
1580. 

A.  D.  1500-1504.  —  Discovery,  exploration 
and  first  settlement  of  Brazil.  See  A.>ierica  : 
A.  D.  1500-1514;  and  1503-1504. 

A.  D.  1501. — Early  enterprise  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  SeeNEWJ'OUNDi.AND:  A.  D. 
1501-1578. 

A.  D.  1510-1549. — Colonization  of  Brazil. 
See  Brazil:  A.  D.  1510-lOGl. 

A.  D.  1524. — Disputes  with  Spain  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  New  World. — The  Congress  at 
Badajos.    See  A.merica:  A.  D.  1519-15'.i4. 

A.  D.  1579-1580. —  Disastrous  invasion  of 
Morocco  by  Sebastian. — His  death  in  battle. 
— Disputed  succession  to  the  throne. — The 
claim  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  established  by  force 
of  arms. — "Lnder  a  long  succession  of  Kings 
who  placed  their  glory  in  promoting  the  com- 
merce of  their  subjects  and  extending  their  dis- 
coveries through  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
globe,  Portugal  had  attaine.l  a  degree  of  im- 
portance among  the  surrounding  nations,  from 
which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  seemed 
for  ever  to  exclude  her.  .  .  .  John  III.,  the  last 
of  those  great  monarchs  under  whose  auspices 
the  boundaries  of  the  known  world  had  been  en- 
larged, was  succeeded  lu  the  throne  of  Portugal 
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[1557]  by  his  grandson  Sebastian,  a  child  of  only 
three  years  old.  As  the  royal  infant  advanced 
to  nianhooil,  his  subjects  might,  without  flattery, 
admire  his  spriglitly  wit,  his  manly  form,  his 
during  spirit,  and  Ins  superior  address,  in  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  martial  age.  But  the 
hopes  which  these  splendid  qualities  inspired 
were  clouded  by  an  intemperate  thirst  of  fame. 
...  lie  had  early  cherished  the  frantic  project 
of  transporting  a  royal  army  to  India,  and  of 
rivalling  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  but  from 
this  design  he  was  diverted,  not  by  the  dilHcul- 
ties  -at  opposed  it,  nor  by  the  remonstrances  of 
his  counsellors,  but  by  the  distractions  of  Africa, 
which  promised  to  his  ambition  a  nearer  and 
fairer  harvest  of  glory.  On  the  death  of  Ab- 
dalla.  King  of  Jlorocco,  his  son,  Muley  Mahomet, 
had  seized  upon  the  crown,  in  contempt  to  an 
established  law  of  succession,  that  the  kingdom 
should  devolve  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  Mahomet, 
defeated  in  several  battles,  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  uncle  Muley  Moluc,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  in  possession  of  the  throne." 
Mahomet  escaped  to  Lisbon,  and  Sebastian 
espoused  his  cause.  He  invaded  Morocco  [see 
Mauocco:  Tue  Arab  Conquest  and  since] 
with  a  force  partly  supplied  by  his  uncle, 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  and  partly  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  engaged  the  Moors  rashly  in  battle  (the 
battle  of  Alcazar,  or  the  Three  Kmgs,  1579),  and 
perished  on  the  Held,  his  army  being  mostly 
destroyed  or  made  captive.  "An  aged  and 
feeble  priest  was  the  immediate  heir  to  the  un- 
fortunate Sebastian;  and  the  Cardinal  Henry, 
the  great  uncle  to  the  late  monarch,  ascended  the 
vacant  throne."  He  enjoyed  his  royal  dignity 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  dying  in  1580, 
leaving  the  crown  in  dispute  among  a  crowd  of 
claimants.— //(■«<.  of  Spain,  ch.  23  {v.  2).— "The 
caudidates  were  seven  in  number:  the  duchess 
of  Bruganza,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  the  duke  of 
Parma,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  The  four  first  were  grand-children  of 
Emanuel  the  Great,  father  of  Henry.  The 
duchess  of  Braganza  was  daughter  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Emanuel's  second  son ;  Philip  was  the  son 
of  the  Empress  Isabella,  his  eldest  daughter ;  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  of  Beatrix,  his  younger  daughter ; 
and  Don  Antonio  was  a  natural  son  of  Lewis, 
who  was  a  younger  son  of  Emanuel,  and  brother 
to  the  present  king  [cardinal  Henry].  The  duke 
of  Parma  was  great-grandson  of  Emanuel,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Prince  Edward. 
The  Queen-mother  of  France  founded  her  claim 
on  her  supposed  descent  from  Alphonso  HI., 
who  died  about  300  years  before  the  present 
period;  and  the  Pope  pretended  that  Portugal 
was  feudatory  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  belonged 
to  him,  since  the  male  heirs  in  the  direct  line 
were  extinct."  The  other  candidates  held  small 
chances  against  the  power  and  convenient  neigh- 
borhood of  Philip  of  Spain.  "  Philip's  agents  at 
the  jourt  of  Lisbon  allowed  that  if  the  duchess 
of  Braganza's  father  had  been  alive,  his  title 
would  have  been  indisputable;  but  they  main- 
tained that,  since  he  had  died  without  attaining 
possession  of  the  throne,  nothing  but  the  degree 
of  consanguinity  to  Emanuel  ought  to  be  re- 
garded; and  that,  as  the  duchess  and  he  were 
equal  in  that  respect,  the  preference  was  due  to 
a  male  before  a  female.    And  they  farther  in- 


sisted, that  the  iaw  which  excludes  strangers 
from  inheriting  the  crown  was  not  applicable  to 
him,  since  Portugal  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  Castile. "  Promptly  on  the  death  of 
the  cardinal-king  Henry,  the  Spanish  king  sent 
an  army  of  35,000  men,  under  the  famous  duke 
of  Alva,  and  a  large  fleet  under  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Croce,  to  take  possession  of  what  he 
claimed  as  his  inheritance.  Two  battles  sufficed 
for  the  subjugation  of  Portugal: — one  fought 
on  the  Alcantara,  August  25,  1580,  and  the  other 
a  little  later  on  the  Douro.  The  kingdom  sub- 
mitted, but  Avith  bitter  feelings,  which  the  con- 
duct of  Alva  and  his  troops  had  intensified  at  every 
step  of  their  advance.  ' '  The  colonies  in  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Indies,  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  quickly  followed  the  example 
of  the  mother  country ;  nor  did  Philip  find  em- 
ployment for  his  arms  in  any  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  but  the  Azores,"  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  French,  were  not  subdued  until 
the  following  year. — R.  Watson,  Ilist.  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  IL,  bk.  16. 

A.  D.  1594-1602. — Beginning  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  Dutch  in  East  India  trade.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1594-1620. 

A.  D.  1624-1661.—  War  with  the  Dutch.— 
Loss  and  recovery  of  parts  of  Brazil.  See 
Brazil:  A.  D.  1510-10(51. 

A.  D.  1637-1668. — Crisis  of  discontent  with 
the  Spanish  rule. — A  successful  revolution. — 
National  independence  recovered.  —  The 
House  of  Braganza  placed  on  the  throne. — "A 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  had  long  been  growing 
amongst  tlie  Portugueze.  Their  colonies  were 
neglected;  a  great  part  of  Brazil,  and  a  yet 
larger  portion  of  their  Indian  empire,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  Ormus,  and  their 
other  possessions  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Persians ;  their  intercourse  with 
their  remaining  colonies  was  harassed  and  in- 
tercepted ;  their  commerce  with  the  independent 
Indian  states,  with  China  and  with  Japan,  was 
here  injured  and  there  partially  destroyed,  by 
the  enterprising  merchants  and  mariners  of  Hol- 
land; whilst  at  home  the  privileges  secured  to 
them  as  the  price  of  their  submission,  were 
hourly,  if  not  flagrantly,  violated  by  their  Span- 
ish masters.  The  illegal  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
by  the  king's  sole  authority,  in  1637,  had  pro- 
voked a  partial  revolt  in  the  southern  provinces, 
where  the  duke  of  Braganza,  grandson  of  Cath- 
erine [whose  right  to  the  throne  was  forcibly  put 
aside  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1580, — see,  above: 
A.  D.  1579-1580],  was  proclaimed  king.  He  re- 
fused the  proffered  dignity,  and  assisted  in 
(luelling  the  rebellion.  He  was  thanked  by 
Philip  and  at  once  recompensed,  and,  as  it  was 
hoped,  ensnared,  by  an  appointment  to  be  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  Portugal.  But  the  flame  was 
smothered,  not  extinguished.  .  .  .  The  vice- 
queen,  Margaret,  duchess-dowager  of  Mantua,  a 
daughter  of  Philip  II. 's  youngest  daughter, 
Catherine,  saw  the  gathering  tempest,  and  fore- 
warned the  court  of  Madrid  of  the  impending 
danger.  Her  information  was  treated,  like  her- 
self, with  contempt  by  Olivarez.  One  measure, 
however,  he  took,  probably  in  consequence ;  and 
that  one  finally  decided  the  hesitating  conspira- 
tors to  delay  no  longer.  He  ordered  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  be  raised  in  Portugal,  the 
nobles  to  arm  their  vassals,  and  all,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  to  hasten  into 
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Spain,  In  order  to  attend  the  king,  who  was 
about  to  march  in  person  against  the  rebellious 
Catalans.  Olivarez  hoped  thus  at  once  to  over- 
whelm Catalonia  and  Roussillon,  and  to  take 
from  Portugal  the  power  of  revolting,  by  secur- 
ing the  intended  leader,  and  draining  the  coun- 
try of  the  warlike  portion  of  its  population. 
The  nobles  perceived  the  object  of  this  com- 
mand, and  resolved  to  avoid  compliance  by  pre- 
cipitating their  measures.  Upon  the  12th  of 
October,  1640,  they  assembled  to  the  number  of 
40  at  the  house  of  Don  Antonio  d'  Almeida.  At 
this  meeting  they  determined  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence, and  dispatched  Don  Pedro  de  Men- 
doza  as  their  deputy,  to  offer  the  crown  and 
their  allegiance  to  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who 
had  remained  quietly  upon  his  principal  estate 
at  Villa  Vi9osa.  The  duke  hesitated,  alarmed, 
perhaps,  at  the  importance  of  the  irrevocable 
step  he  was  called  upon  to  take.  But  his  high- 
spirited  duchess,  a  daughter  of  the  Spanish  duke 
of  Medina-Sidonia,  observing  to  him,  that  a 
w^retched  and  dishonourable  death  certainly 
awaited  him  at  Madrid ;  at  Lisbon,  as  certainly 
glory,  whether  in  life  or  death,  decided  his  ac- 
ceptance. Partisans  were  gained  on  all  sides, 
especially  in  the  numicipality  of  Lisbon;  and  the 
secret  was  faithfully  kept,  for  several  weeks,  by 
at  least  500  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks. 
During  this  interval,  the  duke  of  Braganza  re- 
mained at  Villa  Vigosa,  lest  his  appearance  at 
Lisbon  should  excite  suspicion;  and  it  seems 
that,  however  clearly  the  vice-queen  had  per- 
ceived the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  neither 
she  nor  her  ministers  entertained  any  apprehen- 
sion of  the  plot  actually  organized.  The  l,st  of 
December  was  the  day  appomted  for  the  insur- 
rection. Early  in  the  morning  the  conspirators 
approached  the  palace  in  four  well-armed  bands," 
and  easily  mastered  the  guard.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  they  "proclaimed  libertj'  and 
John  IV."  to  a  great  concourse  of  people  who 
had  speedily  assembled.  Finding  Vasconcellos, 
the  obnoxious  secretary  to  the  vice-queen,  hid- 
den in  a  closet,  they  slew  him  and  flung  his 
body  into  the  street.  The  vice-queen,  seeing 
herself  helpless,  submitted  to  the  popular  will 
and  signed  mandates  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
governors  and  other  officers  commanding  castles 
and  fortifications  in  Portugal,  requiring  their 
surrender.  ' '  The  archbishop  of  Lisbon  was  next 
appointed  royal-lieutenant.  He  immediately  dis- 
patched intelligence  of  the  event  to  the  new 
king,  and  sent  messengers  to  every  part  of  Portu- 

fal  with  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  John 
V. ,  and  the  seizure  of  all  Spaniards.  .  .  .  Obe- 
dience was  prompt  and  general.  .  .  .  John  was 
crowned  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  immedi- 
ately abolished  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  declaring  that,  for  his  own  private 
expenses,  he  required  nothing  beyond  his  patri- 
monial estates.  He  summoned  the  Cortes  to  as- 
semble in  January,  when  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom  solemnly  confirmed  his  proclamation  as 
king,  or 'acclamation,' as  the  Portugueze  term 
it.  .  .  .  In  the  islands,  in  the  African  settle- 
ments, with  the  single  exception  of  Ceuta,  which 
adhered  to  Spain,  and  in  what  remained  of 
Brazil  and  India,  King  John  was  proclaimed,  the 
moment  intelligence  of  the  revolution  arrived, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  any  where  attempting  to 
resist.  ...  In  Europe,  the  new  king  was  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  the  states  at  war  with  the 


house  of  Austria."  The  first  attempts  made  by 
the  Spanish  court  to  regain  its  lost  authority  in 
Portugal  took  chiefly  the  form  of  base  conspira- 
cies for  the  assassination  of  the  new  king.  War 
ensued,  but  the  "languid  and  desultory  hostil- 
ities produced  little  effect  beyond  harassing  the 
frontiers.  Portugal  was  weak,  and  thought  only 
of  self-defence;  Spain  was  chiefly  intent  upon 
chastizing  the  Catalans."  The  war  was  pro- 
longed, in  fact,  until  1668,  when  it  was  termin- 
ated by  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal,  but  ceded  Ceuta  to  Spain. 
The  only  considerable  battles  of  the  long  war 
were  those  of  Estremos,  or  Ameixal,  in  1663,  and 
Villa  Vi9osa,1665,  in  which  the  Portuguese  were 
victors,  and  which  were  practically  decisive  of 
the  war.  —  I^I.  M.  Busk,  Jlist.  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  hk.  2,  ch.  10-12. 

Also  in  :  J.  Dunlap,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1631- 
1700,  V.  1.  cJt.  13. 

A.  D.  1702.— Joins  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France  and  Spain.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1701-1703. 

A.  D.  1703.— The  Methuen  Treaty  with 
England. — Portugal  joined  the  Grand  Alliance 
agamst  France  and  Spain,  in  the  AV^ar  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  in  1703,  and  entered  at  that 
time  into  an  important  treaty  with  England. 
This  is  known  as  the  Methuen  Treaty — "called 
after  the  name  of  the  ambassador  who  negotiated 
it  —  and  that  treaty,  and  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  the  habits  of  her  people 
lasted  through  five  generations,  even  to  the 
present  time.  The  wines  of  Portugal  were  to 
be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  33^^ 
per  cent,  less  than  the  duty  paid  upon  French 
wines ;  and  the  woolen  cloths  of  England,  which 
had  been  prohibited  in  Portugal  for  twenty 
years,  were  to  be  admitted  upon  terms  of  propor- 
tionate advantage.  Up  to  that  time  the  Claret  of 
France  had  been  the  beverage  of  the  wine-drink- 
ers of  England.  From  1703  Port  established 
itself  as  what  Defoe  calls  '  our  general  draught.' 
In  all  commercial  negotiations  with  France  the 
Methuen  Treaty  stood  in  the  way ;  for  the  n.ofer- 
ential  duty  was  continued  till  1831.  France  in- 
variably pursued  a  system  of  retaliation.  It 
was  a  point  of  patriotism  for  the  Englishman  to 
hold  firm  to  his  Port." — C.  Knight,  Popular  Jlist. 
of  Enff.,  V.  5,  ch.  17.— See,  also,  Spain:  A.  D. 
1703-1704. 

A.  D.  1713. — Possessions  in  South  America 
confirmed.     SeeUTUPXirr:  A.  I).  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1757-1759. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  suppression   of  the  order.    See  Jesuits: 

.   U.    1  <0<-l<  (.(. 

A.  D.  1793.— Joined  in  the  coalition  against 
Revolutionary  France.  See  Fu.iNci::  A.  D. 
1793  (Maucu— Septemhek). 

A.  D.  1807.— Napoleon's  desie:ns  against  the 
kingdom. — His  delusive  treaty  tor  its  partition 
with  Spain. — French  invasion  and  flight  of 
the  royal  family  to  Brazil. — "One  of  the  first 
steps  taken  by  Napoleon,  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  .  .  .  [after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit — seeGEii- 
MANV:  A.  D.  1807  (June— July)]  was,  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  order  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ambassadors  conjointly,  to  declare  to  the 
prince-regent  of  Portugal,  that  he  must  concur 
in  the  continental  system,  viz.  shut  his  ports 
against  English  commerce,  confiscate  all  English 
property,  and  imprison  all  English  subjects  to 
be  found  within  bis  dominions,  or  they  were 
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instructed  immediately  to  leave  Lisbon.  The 
prince  and  his  ministers  dared  not  openly  resist 
the  French  emperor's  will,  even  whilst  the  wiser 
part  of  the  cabinet  were  convinced  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  country  depended  upon  British 
commerce.  In  this  extremity,  and  relying  upon 
the  friendly  forbearance  of  England,  they  strove 
to  pursue  a  middle  course.  Don  John  professed 
his  readiness  to  exclude  British  ships  of  all  de- 
scriptions from'  his  ports,  but  declared  that  his 
religious  principles  would  not  allow  him  to  seize 
the  subjeets  and  property  of  a  friendly  state  in 
tlie  midst  of  peace,  and  that  prudence  forbade 
liis  offending  England  until  a  Portugueze  squad- 
ron, then  at  sea,  should  have  returned  safely  home. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  punished  this  imperfect  obedi- 
ence, by  seizing  all  Portugueze  vessels  in  ports 
luider  his  control,  and  ordering  the  French  and 
Spanish  legations  to  leave  Lisbon.  The  Portu- 
gueze ambassadors  were,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
missed from  Paris  and  Madrid.  A  French  army 
was.  by  this  time,  assembled  near  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  bearing  the  singular  title  of  army  of  ob- 
servation of  the  Gironde ;  and GcneralJunot  .  .  . 
was  appointed  to  its  command.  .  .  .  Spain  was 
endeavouring  to  share  in  the  spoil,  not  to  protect 
the  victim.  A  treaty,  the  shameless  iniquity  of 
which  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  treaties  be- 
tween Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  for  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  had  been  signed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  on  the  27th  of  October.  ...  By  this 
treaty  Charles  surrendered  to  Napoleon  his  in- 
fant grandson's  kingdom  of  Etruria  (King  Louis 
I.  had  been  dead  some  years),  over  which  he  had 
no  right  whatever,  and  bargained  to  receive  for 
him  ni  its  stead  the  small  northern  provinces  of 
Portugal,  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  and  Tras  os 
Montes,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northern  Lusitania.  which  kingdom  the  young 
monarch  was  to  hold  in  vassalage  of  the  crown 
of  Spaift.  The  much  larger  southern  provinces, 
Alemtejo  and  Algarve,  were  to  constitute  the 
principality  of  the  Algarves,  for  Godoy,  under  a 
similar  tenure.  And  the  middle  provmces  were 
to  be  occupied  by  Napoleon  until  a  general 
peace,  when,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trini- 
dad, and  any  other  Spanish  possession  con- 
quered by  England,  they  might  be  restored  to 
the  family  of  Braganza,  upon  like  terms  of  de- 
pendence. The  Portugueze  colonies  were  to  be 
equally  divided  between  France  and  Spain.  In 
execution  of  this  nefarious  treaty,  10,000  Span- 
ish troops  were  to  seize  upon  the  northern,  and 
6,000  upon  the  southern  state.  ...  On  the  18th 
of  October,  Junot,  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
orders,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  being  kindly 
received  by  tlie  Spaniards,  began  his  march 
towards  the  Portugueze  frontiers,  whilst  the 
Spanish  troops  were  equally  put  in  motion  to- 
wards their  respective  destinations.  .  .  .  The 
object  of  so  much  haste  was,  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  the  royal  family,  whose  removal  to  Brazil 
had  not  only  been  talked  of  from  the  beginning  of 
these  hostile  discussions,  but  was  now  in  prep- 
aration, and  matter  of  public  notoriety.  .  .  . 
The  reckless  haste  enjoined  by  the  emperor,  and 
wliich  cost  almost  as  many  lives  as  a  pitched 
battle,  was  very  near  attaining  its  end.  .  .  . 
The  resolution  to  abandon  the  contest  being 
adopted,  the  prince  and  his  ministers  took  every 
measure  retniisite  to  prevent  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood.  A  regency,  consisting  of  five  persons, 
the  marquess  of  Abrantes  bcmg  president,  was 


appointed  to  conduct  the  government,  and  nego- 
tiate witlr  Junot.  On  tlie  26th  a  proclamation 
was  put  forth,  explaining  to  the  people  that,  as 
Napoleon's  enmity  was  rather  to  the  sovereign 
than  the  nation,  the  prince-regent,  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  war  from  his  faithful  sub- 

i'ects,  would  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Jrazil,  till  the  existing  troubles  should  subside, 
and  strictly  charging  the  Portugueze,  more  espe- 
cially the  Lisbonians,  to  receive  the  French  as 
friends.  On  the  27th  the  whole  royal  family 
proceeded  to  Belem,  to  embark  for  flight,  on  the 
spot  whence,  about  three  centuries  back,  Vasco 
de  Gama  had  sailed  upon  his  glorious  enterprise. 
.  .  .  The  ships  set  sail  and  crossed  the  bar, 
almost  as  the  French  advance  guard  was  enter- 
ing Lisbon.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  escorted  the  royal 
family,  with  four  men-of-war,  safely  to  uio 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  his  squadron  to  blockade  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus."— M.  M.  Busk,  Iliat.  of  Spain 
and  PorUtgal,  bk.  4,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  C.  A.  Fyffe,  Iliat.  of  Modern  Europe, 
V.  1,  ch.  7.— Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  180O- 
1815,  cA.  53.— H.  Martineau.  Ilkt.  ofEng.,  1800- 
1815,  hk.  2,  ch.  1.— R.  Southey,  Jlist.  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular  War,  ch.  2  (p.  1). — See,  also,  Brazil: 
A.  D.  1808-1822. 

A.  D.  i8o8.— Rising  against  the  French. — 
Arrival  of  British  forces.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (May— Septembeh). 

A.  D.  i8o8. — Wellingiton's  first  campaign  in 
the  Peninsula. — The  Convention  of  Cintra. — 
French  evacuation  of  Portugal.  See  SPAm: 
A.  D.  1808-1809  (August— January). 

A.  D.  1809  (February  — December).— Wel- 
lington's retreat  and  fresh  advance. —  The 
French  checked. —  Passage  of  the  Douro. — 
Battle  of  Talavera.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 
(February — July);  and  (August — December). 

A.  D.  1809-1812.  — Wellington's  Lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. — French  invasion  and  retreat. 
English  advance  into  Spain.  Sec  Spain:  A.D. 
1809-1810  (October- September);  and  1810- 
1812. 

A.  D.  1814.— End  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 

A.  D.  1820-1824. —  Revolution  and  Absolu- 
tist reaction. —  Separation  and  independence 
of  Brazil. — "Ever  since  1807  Portugal  had  not 
known  a  court.  On  the  first  threat  of  French 
invasion  the  Regent  had  emigrated  to  the  Bra- 
zils, and  he  had  since  lived  and  ruled  entirely  in 
the  great  Transatlantic  colony.  The  ordinary 
conditions  of  other  countries  had  been  reversed. 
Portugal  had  virtually  become  a  dependency  of 
her  own  colony.  The  absence  of  the  court  was 
a  sore  trial  to  the  pride  of  the  Portuguese.  An 
absent  court  had  few  support.Ts.  It  happened, 
too,  that  its  ablest  defender  liad  lately  left  the 
country.  ...  In  April  1820  [JLirshal]  Beresford 
sailed  for  the  Brazils.  He  did  not  return  till  the 
following  October ;  and  the  revolution  had  been 
completed  before  his  return.  On  the  24tli  of 
August  the  troops  at  Oporto  determined  on  es- 
tablishing a  constitutional  government,  and  ap- 
pointed a  provisional  Junta  witli  this  object. 
The  Regency  which  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
country  at  Lisbon  denounced  the  movement  as  a 
nefarious  conspiracy.  But,  however  nefarious 
the  conspiracy  might  be,  the  defection  of  the 
army  was  so  general  that  resistance  became  im- 
possibl6.    On  the  1st  of  September  the  Regency 
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issued  a  proclamation  promising  to  convene  the 
Cortes.  Tlie  promise,  however,  did  not  stop  the 
progress  of  tlic  insurrection.  Tlie  Junta  whicli 
had  been  constituted  at  Oporto  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  upon  Lisbon.  Tlic  troops  at 
Lisbon  and  in  the  soutli  of  Portugal  threw  oil 
their  allegiance,  and  established  a  Junta  of  their 
own.  The  Junta  at  Lisbon  were,  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  favour  of  milder  measures  than  the 
Junta  of  Oporto.  But  the  advocates  of  the  more 
extreme  course  won  their  ends.  The  Oporto 
troops,  surrounding  the  two  Juntas,  which  had 
been  blended  together,  compelled  them  to  adopt 
the  Spanish  constitution ;  in  other  words,  to  sanc- 
tion the  election  of  one  deputy  to  the  Cortes  for 
every  30,000  persons  inhabiting  the  country. 
.  .  .  When  the  revolution  of  1820  had  occurred 
John  VL,  King  of  Portugal,  was  quietly  ruling 
in  his  transatlantic  dominions  of  Brazil.  Portu- 
gal had  been  governed  for  thirteen  years  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the  absence  of  the  Court 
from  Lisbon  had  offended  the  Portuguese  and 
prepared  them  for  change.  After  the  mischief 
hail  been  done  John  VI.  was  persuaded  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  leaving  his  eldest  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  Regent  of  Brazil  in  his  absence. 
Before  setting  out  on  his  journey  he  gave  the 
prince  public  instructio  s  for  his  guidance, 
which  practically  made  Brazil  independent  of 
Portugal;  and  he  added  private  directions  to  the 
prince,  in  case  any  emergency  should  arise  which 
should  make  it  impracticable  to  preserve  Brazil 
for  Portugal,  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head,  and  thus  save  the  great  Transatlantic  ter- 
ritory for  the  House  of  Braganza.  Leaving 
these  parting  injunctions  with  his  son,  John  VL 
returned  to  the  old  kingdom  which  he  had  de- 
serted nearly  fourteen  years  before.  He  reached 
Lisbon,  and  found  the  Constitutionalists  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  power.  He  found  also 
that  the  action  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  Portu- 
gal was  calculated  to  induce  Brazil  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes 
in  Portugal  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  the 
supremo  tribunals  in  Brazil,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Provincial  Juntas,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Regent  to  Portugal.  The  Brazilians  declined 
to  adopt  measures  which  they  considered  ruinous 
to  their  dignity,  and  persuaded  the  Regent  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  Cortes.  A  small  body 
of  Portuguese  troops  quartered  in  Brazil  en- 
deavoured to  overawe  the  prince,  but  proved 
powerless  to  do  so.  In  May  1822  the  prince  was 
persuaded  to  declare  himself  Perpetual  Defender 
of  the  Brazils.  In  the  following  September  the 
Brazilians  induced  him  to  raise  their  country  to 
the  dignity  of  an  empire,  and  to  declare  himself  its 
constitutional  emperor.  The  news  that  the  Bra- 
ziliahs  had  declared  themselves  an  independent 
empire  reached  Europe  at  a  critical  period. 
Mouarchs  and  diplomatists  were  busily  deliberat- 
ing at  Verona  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.  No  one,  however,  could  avoid 
comparing  the  position  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 
with  that  of  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  .  .  . 
The  evident  determination  of  France  to  interfere 
in  Spain  created  anxiety  in  Portugal.  The  Por- 
tuguese Cortes  apprehended  that  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  French  interference  in  the  one  coun- 
try was  French  interference  in  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  position  of  a  French  army  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  roused  the  dormant  spirits  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Absolutists,    In  February  1823  a  vast 


insurrection  against  the  Constitution  broke  out 
in  Northern  Portugal.  The  insurgents,  who 
in  the  first  instjvnce  obtained  considerable  suc- 
cess, were  with  difficulty  defeated.  But  the 
revolt  had  been  hardlj^  quelled  before  the  Ab- 
solutists recovered  their  flagging  spirits.  Ever^ 
step  taken  by  the  Due  d'AngoulCmc  in  his 
progress  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Madrid  [sco 
Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827]  rai.scd  their  hopes  of 
ultimate  success.  The  king's  second  son,  the 
notorious  Dom  3Iiguel,  fled  from  his  father's 
palace  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insur- 
gents. For  a  moment  the  king  stood  firm  and 
denounced  his  son's  proceedings.  But  the  re- 
action which  had  set  in  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  The  Cortes  was  closed,  a  new  ilinistry 
appointed,  and  nritocracy  re-established  in  Por- 
tugal. The  re-establishment  of  autocracy  in 
Portugal  marked  the  commencement  of  a  scries 
of  intrigues  in  which  this  country  [England]  was 
deeply  interested.  One  party  in  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, with  M.  de  Palmella  at  its  head,  was 
disposed  to  incline  to  moderate  measures  and  to 
listen  to  the  advice  whicli  it  received  from  the 
British  Ministry  and  from  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Edward  Thornton.  Another  party,  of 
which  M.  de  Subserra  was  the  representative, 
was  in  favour  of  an  intimate  union  with  France, 
and  ready  to  listen  to  the  contrary  counsels  of 
M.  de  Neuville,  the  French  Minister  at  Lisbon. 
M.  de  Palmella,  despairing  of  founding  a  settled 
form  of  government  amidst  the  disorders  which 
surrounded  him  on  every  side,  applied  to  the 
British  IVIinistry  for  troops  to  give  stability  to 
the  Administration.  The  demand  arrived  in 
London  in  July  1823.  .  .  .  The  demand  for 
troops  was  refused,  but  a  British  squadron  was 
sent  to  the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  affording  the 
King  of  Portugal  the  moral  support  of  the 
British  nation  and  a  secure  asylum  in  the  event 
of  any  danger  to  liis  person.  Many  months 
elapsed  before  the  King  of  Portugal  had  occasion 
to  avail  himself  of  the  possible  asylum  which 
was  thus  afforded  to  him.  .  .  .  The  evident  lean- 
ings of  M.  de  Palmella  towards  moderate  meas- 
ures, however,  alarmed  the  Portuguese  Absolu- 
tists. Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1823  Dom 
Miguel  had  held  the  command  of  the  army;  and, 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  April,  1834,  the 
prince  suddenly  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  leading 
pereonages  of  the  Government,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  suppressing  an  alleged  conspiracy  of 
Freemasons,  callei  on  the  army  to  liberate  their 
king,  and  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  For  nine  days  the  king  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  and  Dom  Miguel 
was  virtually  master  of  Lisbon.  On  the  9th  of 
May  the  king  was  persuaded  by  the  foreign  min- 
isters in  his  capital  to  resume  his  authority ;  to 
retire  on  board  the  'Windsor  Castle,'  a  British 
man-of-war;  to  dismiss  Dom  Miguel  from  hia 
command,  and  to  order  his  attendance  upon  him. 
The  prince,  'stricken  with  a  sudden  fatuity,' 
obeyed  his  father's  commands,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  The  revolution 
of  1824  terminated  with  his  departure,  and  Por- 
tugal again  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity. " — 
S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  9  (p.  2). 

Also  in:  H.  M.  Stephens,  The  Story  of  Portu- 
gal, ch.  18.— See,  also,  Br.^zil:  A.D.  1808-1823. 

A.  D.  1822.— The  independence  of  Brazil 
proclaimed  and  established.   See  Brazil  :  A.  D. 


1808-1833. 
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A.  D.  1824-1889.— Return  of  John  VI.  to 
Brazil.— Abdication  of  the  Portuguese  throne 
by  Dom  Pedro,  after  granting 'a  constitution. 
—Usurpation  of  Dcm  Miguel.— Civil  war  and 
factious  conflicts.— Establishment  of  Parlia- 
mentary government,  and  Peace. — "At  the 
dose  of  1H24  the  king  returned  to  Brazil  to  spend 
liis  last  (lays  in  pt'iice.  On  reaching  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  he  recognized  Dom  Pedro  as  Emperor  of 
Urazil,  and  on  the  0th  of  March,  1826,  John  VI. 
died  in  the  country  of  his  choice.  By  his  will, 
John  VI.  left  the  regency  of  Portugal  to  his 
daughter  Isabel  Maria,  to  the  disgust  of  Dom 
Miguel,  who  had  fully  expected  in  spite  of  his 
conduct  that  Portugal  would  be  in  some  manner 
betjueathed  to  him,  and  that  Dom  Pedro  would 
be  rt'iiistk'd  with  the  government  of  Brazil.  The 
next  iwenty-five  years  arc  the  saddest  iu  the 
whole  history  of  Portugal.  The  establishment 
of  the  system  of  ijarliamentary  government, 
which  now  exists,  was  a  long  and  difflcult  task. 
.  ,  .  The  keynote  of  the  whole  series  of  disturb- 
ances is  to  be  found  in  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  army  was  disproportion- 
ately large  for  the  size  and  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try; there  was  no  foreign  or  colonial  war  to 
occupy  its  energies,  and  the  soldiers  would  not 
return  to  the  plough  nor  the  officers  retire  into 
private  life.  The  English  Cabinet  at  this  junc- 
ture determined  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
in  1826,  a  division  of  5,000  men  was  sent  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-CJeneral  Sir  William 
Clinton  to  garrison  the  chief  towns.  The  acces- 
sion of  Pedro  IV.  to  the  throne  was  hailed  with 
joy  in  Poruga'i,  though  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion in  Biazil.  He  justified  his  reputation  by 
drawing  up  a  charter,  containing  the  bases  for  a 
moderate  parliamentary  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish type,  vhicli  he  sent  over  to  Portugal,  by 
the  English  diplomatist.  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
Then  to  please  his  Brazilian  subjects,  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  a  cliild  of 
seven  years  old,  on  condition  that  on  attaining  a 
suitable  age  she  should  marry  her  uncle,  Dom 
Miguel,  who  was  to  swear  to  observe  the  new 
constitution.  The  Charter  of  1826  was  thank- 
fully received  by  the  moderate  parliamentary 
party;  Clinton's  division  was  withdrawn;  Pal- 
mella  remained  prime  minister ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1827,  Dom  Pedro  destroyed  the 
effect  of  his  wise  measures  by  appointing  Dom 
Miguel  to  be  regent  of  Portugal  in  the  name  of 
the  little  queen.  Dom  Miguel  was  an  ambitious 
prince,  who  believed  that  he  ought  to  be  king  of 
Portugal;  he  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
old  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  army,  with  all 
who  disliked  liberal  ideas,  and  with  the  beggars 
and  the  poor  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  He  was  declared  Regent 
in  July,  182 if,  and  i.'i  May,  1828,  he  summoned  a 
Cortes  of  the  ancient  type,  such  as  had  not  met 
since  1697,  which  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Viseu  offered  him  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal. He  accepted,  and  immediately  exiled  all 
the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  Chartist,  party,  headed  by 
Pulmella,  Saldanha,  "^'illa  Flor,  and  Sampaio. 
They  naturally  fled  to  England,  where  the  young 
queen  was  stopping  o'l  her  way  to  be  educated 
at  the  court  of  Vieima,  and  found  popular  opin- 
ton  strongly  in  their  fivour.  But  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and    his  Tory  Cabinet  refused  to 


countenance  or  assist  them.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  had  become  n  Reign  of 
Terror;  arrests  and  executions  were  frequent; 
thousands  were  deported  to  Africa,  and  in  1830 
it  was  estimated  that  40,  COO  persons  were  ia 

f)rison  for  political  offences.  He  ruled  in  abso- 
ute  contempt  of  all  law,  and  at  different  times 
English,  French,  and  American  fleets  entered  the 
Tagus  to  demand  reparation  for  damage  done  to 
commerce,  or  for  the  illegal  arrest  of  foreigners. 
The  result  of  this  conduct  was  that  the  country 
was  hopelessly  ruined,  and  the  chartist  and 
radical  parties,  who  respectively  advocated  the 
Charter  of  1826  and  the  Constitution  of  1822, 
agreed  to  sink  their  differences,  and  to  oppose 
the  bigoted  tj'rant.  .  .  .  Dom  Pedro,  who  had 
devoued  his  life  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
government,  resigned  his  crown  in  1831  [see 
Bkazil:  a.  D.  1825-1865]  to  his  infant  son,  and 
left  Brazil  to  head  the  movement  for  his  daugh- 
ter's cause.  ...  In  July,  1832,  the  ex-emperor 
with  an  army  of  7,500  men  arrived  at  Oporto, 
where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  and 
Dom  Miguel  then  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Eu- 
ropean opinion  was  divided  between  the  two 
parties;  partisans  of  freedom  and  of  constitu- 
tional government  called  the  Miguelites  '  slaves  of 
ft  tyrant,'  while  lovers  of  absolutism,  alluding  tc 
the  loans  raised  by  the  ex-emperor,  used  to 
speak  of  the  'stock- jobbing  Pedroites.'  The 
siege  was  long  and  protracted. "  The  Miguelites 
finally  sustained  several  heavy  defeats,  both  on 
land  and  at  sea,  and  Lisbon  was  triumphantly 
entered  by  the  Chartists  in  July,  1833.  "The 
year  1834  was  one  o'  unbroken  success  for  the 
Chartists.  England  and  France  recognized 
Maria  da  Gloria  as  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  the 
ministry  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  knowing 
Dom  Miguel  to  be  a  Carlist,  sent  two  Spanish 
armies  under  Generals  Rodil  and  Serrano  to  the 
help  of  Dom  Pedro.  .  .  .  Finally  the  combined 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies  surrounded  the 
remnant  of  the  Miguelites  at  Evora  Monte,  and 
on  the  26tb  of  May,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  sur- 
rendered. By  the  Convention  of  Evora  Monte, 
Dom  Miguel  abandoned  his  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  in  consideration  of  a  pension  of 
£15,000  a  year  promised  never  again  to  set  foot 
in  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Dom  Pedro,  who  had 
throughout  the  struggle  been  the  heart  and  soul 
of  his  daughter's  party,  had  thus  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  country  at  peace,  and  a  regular  parlia- 
mentary system  in  operation,  but  he  did  not  long 
survive,  for  on  the  24th  of  September,  1834,  he 
died  at  Queluz  near  Lisbon,  of  an  illness  brought 
on  by  his  great  labours  and  fatigues,  leaving  a 
name,  which  deserves  all  honour  from  Portu- 
guese and  Brazilians  alike.  Queen  Maria  da 
Gloria  was  only  fifteen,  when  she  thus  lost  the 
advantage  of  her  father's  wise  counsel  and 
steady  help,  yet  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  her  reign  would  be  calm  and  prosperous. 
But  neither  the  queen,  the  nobility,  nor  the 
people,  understood  the  principles  of  parliamen- 
tary government.  .  .  .  "The  whole  reign  was  one 
of  violent  party  struggles,  for  they  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  called  civil  wars,  so  little  did  they 
involve,  which  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
peaceable  constitutional  government  that  at 
present  prevails.  ...  In  1853  the  Charter  was 
revised  to  suit  all  parties ;  direct  voting,  one  of 
the  chief  claims  of  the  radicals,  was  allowed,  and 
the  era  of  civil  war  came  to  tin  end.     Maria  da 
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Gloria  (Hd  not  long  survive  this  peaceful  settle- 
ment, for  she  died  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1853,  and  her  husband  the  King-Consort,  Ferdi- 
nand II  ,  assumed  the  regency  until  his  eldest 
son  Pedro  V.  should  come  of  age.  The  era  of 
peaceful  parliamentary  government,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  stormy  reign  of  I^Iaria  II. ,  has  been 
one  of  material  prosperity  for  Portugal.  .  .  . 
The  whole  country,  and  especially  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  was  during  this  reign,  on  account  of  the 
neglect  of  all  sanitary  precautions,  ravaged  by 
cholera  and  yellow  fever,  and  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  outbrealcs,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  that  Pedro  V.,  who  had  refused  to 
leave  his  pestilence-stricken  capital,  died  of 
cholera,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  two 
of  his  younger  brothers,  Dom  Ferdinand  and 
Dom  John.  At  the  time  of  Pedro's  death,  his 
next  brother  and  heir,  Dom  Luis,  was  travelling 
on  the  continent,  and  his  fatlier,  Ferdinand  II. , 
wlio  long  survived  Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  .  .  . 
assumed  the  regency  until  his  return ;  soon  after 
whicli  King  Luis  married  Maria  Pia,  younger 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  The  reign  of  King  Luis  was  prosperous 
and  peaceful,  and  the  news  of  his  death  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1889,  was  received  with  general  regret. 
.  .  .  Luis  I.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
elder  son,  Dom  Carlos,  or  Charles  I.,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-si.x,  who  married  in  1686,  the 
Princess  Marie  Amelie  de  Bourbon,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  His  accession 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  revolution  of  the 
15th  of  November,  1889,  in  Brazil,  by  which  his 
great  uncle,  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was 
dethroned  and  a  republican  government  estab- 
lished in  that  country." — H.  M.  Stephens,  The 
Story  of  Portugal,  ch.  18. — See  Brazil:  A.  D. 
1889-1891. 

Also  in:  W.  Bollaert,  Wars  of  Succession  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1884-1889. —  Territorial  claims  in 
Africa. — The  Berlin  Conference.  See  Afuica  : 
A.  D.  1884-1891. 


AND     PORTUS 


PORTUS    AUGUSTI 
TRAJANI.    See  Ostia. 

PORTUS  CALE.— The  ancient  name  of 
Oporto,  whence  came,  also,  the  name  of  Portu- 
gal.    See  Portugal  :  Early  history. 

PORTUS  ITIUS.—  The  port  on  the  French 
coast  from  which  Ctcsar  sailed  on  both  his  ex- 
peditions to  Britain.  Boulogne,  Ambleteuse, 
Witsand  and  Calais  have  all  contended  for  the 
honor  of  representing  it  in  modern  geography ; 
but  the  serious  question  seems  to  be  between 
Boulogne  and  Witsand,  or  Wissant. — T.  Lewin, 
Invasion  of  Britain. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  4,  app.  1. — Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of 
Ccesar,  bk.  3,  ch.  7. 

PORTUS  LEMANIS.— An  important  Ro- 
man port  in  Britain,  at  the  place  which  still  pre- 
serves its  name  —  Lymne.  —  T.  Wright,  Celt, 
Roimm  and  Saxon,  ch  5. 

PORTUS  MAGNUS.-- An  important  Ro- 
man port  in  Britain,  the  massive  walls  of  which 
are  still  seen  at  Porchester  (or  Portchester). — T. 
Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

POST.—  POSTAGE.—  POST-OFFICE.— 
"The  little  that  is  known  of  the  post-system  of 
the  [Roman]  empire  is  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  in  Becker's  '  Haudbuch, '  iii.  i.  304 :  '  The 
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institution  of  Augustus,  which  became  the  basia 
of  the  lat«r  system  known  to  us  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jurists,  consisted  of  a  military  ser- 
vice which  forwarded  official  despatches  from 
station  to  station  by  couriers,  called  in  the  earlier 
imperial  period  speculatories.  (Liv.  xxxi.  24. ; 
Suet.  Calig.  44.;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  73.)  Personal 
conveyance  was  confined  (as  in  the  time  of  the 
republic)  to  ofHcials:  for  this  purpose  the  muta- 
tiones  (posts)  and  man.siones  (nigiit  quarters) 
were  assigned,  and  even  palatia  erected  at  tho 
latter  for  the  use  of  governors  and  the  emperor 
himself.  Private  individuals  could  take  advan- 
tage of  these  state  posts  within  the  provinces  by 
a  special  license  (diploma)  of  the  governor,  and 
at  a  later  period  of  the  emperor  only.'  Under 
the  republic  senators  and  high  personages  could 
obtain  the  posts  for  their  private  use,  as  a  matter 
of  privilege." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tJie  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  ch.  34  (p.  4),  foot-note. — "Ac- 
cording to  Professor  FriedlUnder  in  his  interesting 
work,  '  Di>  •  stellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte 
Roms,'  gre»t  progress  was  made  by  the  Romans, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  their  method 
of  postal  communication.  Their  excellent  roads 
enabled  them  to  establish  rapid  mule  and  horse 
posts  as  well  as  carts,  and  it  is  even  stated  that 
special  '  postal  ships  '  (Post  schiffe)  were  kept  in 
readiness  at  the  principal  sea-ports.  These  ad- 
vanced postal  arrangements,  like  many  other 
traces  of  Roman  civilization,  survived  longest  in 
Gaul ;  but  even  there  the  barbarism  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  constant  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  gradually  extinguished,  first  the  neces- 
sity, and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
means  of  postal  communication,  until  we  find, 
at  a  much  later  period,  all  European  countries 
alike,  for  lack  of  any  organized  system,  making 
use  of  pilgrims,  friars,  pedlars,  and  others,  to 
convey  their  correspondence  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  first  attempt  of  any  importance, 
to  rescue  postal  communication  from  the  well- 
nigh  hopeless  condition  into  which  it  had  for 
centuries  fallen,  was  made  in  Germany  in  1380, 
by  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  who  established 
properly  equipped  post-messengers  for  home  and 
international  service.  An  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  this  plan  was  carried  out  by  Francis 
von  Thaxis  in  the  year  1516,  when  a  postal  line 
from  Brussels  to  Vienna,  via  Kreuznach,  was 
established.  It  is  true  that,  shortly  before  this, 
there  is  some  record  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  hav- 
ing started,  for  State  postal  purposes,  what  were 
termed  cavaliers  du  roy;  but  these  were  only 
allowed  to  be  used  for  private  purposes  by  privi- 
leged individuals,  part  of  whose  privilege,  by 
the  way,  consisted  in  paying  to  Louis  an  enor- 
mous fee.  It  is  to  Francis  von  Thaxis  that  must 
be  accorded  the  title  of  the  first  postal  reformer. 
So  eager  was  his  interest  in  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  that,  iu  order  to  gain  the  right  of 
territorial  transit  through  several  of  the  small 
states  of  (Jermany  where  his  plans  were  strongly- 
opposed,  he  actually  agreed  for  a  time  to  carry 
the  people's  letters  free  of  charge,  an  instance  of 
generosity,  for  a  parallel  of  which  we  look  in 
vain  in  the  history  of  the  Post  Office.  The  man- 
tle of  this  reformer  seems,  strangely  enough,  to 
have  fallen  in  turn  upon  many  of  his  descen- 
dants, who  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Spain, 
Austria,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  obtained 
concessions  for  carrying  on  the  useful  work 
started  by  Francis  von  Thaxis.      One  of  the 
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Thnxln  family,  nt  ft  Inter  date,  was  created  a 
prince  of  Germany,  and  t<M)lt  tlie  name  of  Tliurm 
und  Taxi»;  and  from  hita  is  descended  the 
princely  line  bearing  that  name  which  flourishes  at 
the  present  day.  Another  memlier  of  the  family 
was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  has  the 
honor  of  being  immortalized  by  Schiller  in  his 
'Don  Carlos.'  The  first  establishment  of  an 
organized  system  of  postal  communication  in 
England  is  wrapt  in  some  obscurity.  During 
the  reign  of  John  post-messengera  were,  for  the 
first  time,  employed  by  the  king ;  these  messen- 
gcrs  were  called  nuncii;  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  thest;  nuncii  were  also  found  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  of  the  barons.  In  Henry  III.]s 
reign  they  had  so  far  become  a  recognized  insti- 
tution of  the  State  that  they  were  clothed  in  the 
royal  livery.  Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  interesting 
work,  '  Her  Majesty's  Mails,' states  that  several 
private  letters  are  still  in  existence,  dating  back 
as  fur  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which  bear 
the  appearance  of  having  been  carried  by  the 
nuncii  of  that  period,  with  '  Haste,  post  haste ! ' 
written  across  them.  .  .  .  Edward  IV.,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  time 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Scotland,  had 
the  stations  for  postal  relays  placed  within  a  few 
milc'  of  each  other  all  the  way  from  London  to 
the  royal  camp,  and  by  this  means  managed  to 
get  his  despatches  carried  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  .  .  .  No  improvement  is  recorded  in  the 
postal  service  in  this  country  from  the  period 
last  referred  to  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  king,  we  are  told,  appomted  a  '  master  of 
the  posts,'  in  the  person  of  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  who 
really  seems  to  have  made  great  efforts  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  control  over  the  horse-posts,  and  to 
bring  some  sort  of  organization  to  bear  on  his 
department.  Poor  Tuke,  however,  was  not  re- 
warded with  much  success.  .  .  .  James  I.  estab- 
lished a  regular  post  for  inland  letters,  and 
Charles  I.,  recognizing,  no  doubt,  the  financial 
importance  of  the  Post  Ofiice,  declared  it  in  1637, 
by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  State  property.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  Protectorate,  twenty 

f^eiirs  later,  that  the  first  act  of  Parliament  relat- 
ng  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Post  Ottice  was 
passed.  This  statute  was  entitled,  '  An  Act  for 
the  settling  of  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irelanil. ' .  .  .  The  first  trace  which  can  be 
found  of  a  regular  tariff  of  postal  charges  is  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  even  regarded  by 
the  light  of  to-day  these  charges  cannot  be  held 
to  be  exorbitant;  for  example,  a  single  letter 
from  London,  for  any  distance  under  eighty 
miles,  was  charged  twopence;  fourpence  up  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  sixpence  for  any 
greater  distance  in  England,  and  eightpence  to 
all  parts  of  Scotland." — Postal  Commtmication, 
Past  and  Present  {National  Bev. ;  copied  in  Littell's 
Living  Age,  July  80,  1887).— "A  penny  post  was 
established  in  London,  in  1683,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Charles  II. ,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  and  parcels  within  the  City,  by  Robert 
Murray,  an  upholsterer  by  trade,  who,  like  a 
great  many  others,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government,  which,  in  its  anxiety  to  provide  for 
the  postal  requirements  of  the  country,  had  en- 
tirely neglected  the  City  and  suburbs.  The  post, 
established  by  Murray  at  a  vast  expense,  was 
ultimately  handed  over  to  a  William  Docwray, 
whose  name  is  now  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
Post  Office  history.     The  arrangements  of  the 


new  penny  post  were  simple,  and  certainly  liberal 
enough.     All  letters  or  parcels  not  exceeding  a 

f)ound  weight,  or  any  sum  of  money  not  exceed- 
ng  £10  in  value,  or  parcel  not  worth  more  than 
JtlO,  could  be  conveyed  at  a  cost  of  one  penny ; 
or  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  a  given 
centre,  for  the  charge  of  twopence.  Several 
district  offices  were  opened  in  various  parts  of 
London,  and  receiving  houses  were  freely  estab- 
lished in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares.  .  .  .  The 
deliveries  in  the  City  were  from  six  to  eight 
daily,  while  from  three  to  four  were  found  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  suburbs.  The 
public  appreciated  and  supported  the  new  ven- 
ture, and  it  soon  became  a  great  commercial 
success,  useful  to  the  citizens,  and  profitable  to 
the  proprietor.  No  sooner,  however,  did  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  reach  the  ears  of  those 
in  authority  over  the  General  Post  Office,  than 
the  Duke  of  York,  acting  under  instructions, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  settlement  made  to  him, 
objected  to  its  being  continued,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  invasion  of  his  legal  rights.  .  .  . 
The  authorities  .  .  .  applied  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  wherein  it  was  decided  that  the 
new  or  so-called  penny  post  was  an  infraction  of 
the  privileges  of  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  the  royal  interest,  and  that  con- 
sequently it,  with  all  its  organization,  profits, 
and  advantages,  should  be  handed  over  to,  and 
remain  the  property  of,  the  royal  establishment. 
.  .  .  Post-paid  envelopes  were  in  use  in  France  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Pelisson  states  that  they 
originated  in  1653  with  M.  de  Velayer,  who  es- 
tablished, under  royal  authority,  a  private  penny- 
post  in  Paris.  He  placed  boxes  at  the  corners  of 
the  principal  streets  to  receive  the  letters,  which 
were  obliged  to  be  enclosed  in  these  envelopes. 
They  were  suggested  to  the  Qovornment  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whiting  in  1830,  and  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, the  late  Mr.  Charles  Knigiit,  also  proposed 
stamped  covers  for  papers.  Dv.  T.  E.  Gray,  of 
the  British  Museum,  claimed  the  credit  of  sug- 
gesting that  letters  should  be  piepaid  by  the  use 
of  stamps  as  early  as  1834. " — W.  Tegg,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  pp.  21-23  and  100-101.— "On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  rose  in  the  possession 
of  a  new  power  —  the  power  of  sending  by  the 
post  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an 
ounce  upon  the  prepayment  of  one  penny,  and 
this  without  any  regard  to  the  distance  which 
the  letter  had  to  travel.  ...  To  the  sagacity  and 
the  perseverance  of  one  man,  the  author  of  this 
system,  the  high  praise  is  due,  not  so  much  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  petty  jealousies  and  self- 
ish fears  of  the  post-office  authorities,  but  that 
he  established  his  own  convictions  against  the 
doubts  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscien- 
tious leaders  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill  in  1837  published  his  plan  of  a  cheap 
and  uniform  postage.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1837,  which 
continued  its  inquiries  throughout  the  session  of 
1838,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  '  the 
mode  recommended  of  charging  and  collecting 
postage,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill, '  was  feasible,  and  deserving  of  a  trial 
under  legislative  sanction.  .  .  .  Lord  Ashburton, 
although  an  advocate  of  Post-offlce  Reform,  held 
that  the  reduction  to  a  penny  would  wholly  de- 
stroy the  revenue.  Lord  Lowther,  the  Post- 
master-General, thought  twopence  the  smallest 
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rate  that  -would  cover  the  expenses.  Colonel 
Maberly,  the  secretary  to  the  post  office,  consid- 
ered Mr.  Hill's  plan  a  most  preposterous  one,  and 
maintained  that  if  the  rates  were  to  be  reduced 
to  a  penny,  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself 
for  forty  or  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Public  opinion, 
however,  had  been  brought  so  strongly  to  bear 
In  favour  of  a  penny  rate,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Itice,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1839,  proposed  a  resolution,  '  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to  one 
uuiform  rate  of  a  penny  postage,  according  to  a 
certain  amoimt  of  weight  to  be  determined  — 
that  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  franking 
sliould  be  abolished,  and  that  ofncial  franking  be 
strictly  limited  —  the  Ilou-se  pledging  itself  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  *in  the 
revenue  from  such  reduction  of  the  postage. '  A 
Bill  was  accordingly  passed  to  this  effect  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  its  operation  being  limited 
in  its  duration  to  one  year,  and  the  Treasury  re- 
taining the  power  oi  fixing  the  rates  at  first, 
although  the  ultimate  reduction  was  to  be  to  one 
penny.  This  experimental  measure  reduced  all 
rates  above  fourpence  to  that  sum,  leaving  tlioso 
below  fourpence  unaltered.  With  this  compli- 
cation of  charge  the  experiment  could  not  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  accordingly  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  the  uniform  half-ounce  rate  became  by 
order  of  the  Treasury  one  penny.  ...  In  1840 
the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  legislature  had  little 
hesitation  in  making  the  Act  of  1839  permanent, 
instead  of  its  duration  being  limited  to  the  year 
which  would  expire  in  October.  A  stamped 
envelope,  printed  upon  a  peculiar  paper,  and 
bearing  an  elaborate  design,  was  originally 
chosen  as  the  mode  of  rendering  prepayment 
convenient  to  the  sender  of  a  letter.  A  simpler 
plan  soon  superseded  this  attempt  to  enlist  the 
Fine  Arts  in  a  plain  business  operation.  The 
plan  of  prepaying  letters  by  affixing  a  stamp 
bearing  the  head  of  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
came  into  use  here  in  May,  1840  [see,  also,  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1840].  The  habit  of  prepayment 
by  postage  stamps  has  now  become  so  universal 
throughout  the  world,  that  in  1861  the  system 
was  established  in  eighty  different  countries  or 
colonies. " — C.  Knight,  Popular  History  of  Eng- 
land, V.  8,  ch.  24. — The  first  postal  system  in  the 
American  colonies  was  privately  established  in 
New  England  in  1676,  by  John  Heyward,  under 
authority  from  the  General  Court  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  ' '  In  1683  the  government  of 
Penn  established  a  postal  system  for  the  Colony 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1700  Col.  J.  Hamilton 
organized  'his  postal  establishment  for  British 
America '  including  all  the  English  colonies,  but 
soon  after  disposed  of  his  right  to  the  English 
crown.  In  1710  the  English  Parliament  estab- 
lished by  law  the  first  governmental  postal  sys- 
tem with  the  general  office  at  New  York,  which 
continued  until  in  1776  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  and  set  in  action  the  postal  system  pro- 
posed by  Franklin,  who  was  appointed  the  first 
Postmaster  General.  The  first  law  of  the  Federal 
Congress  continued  this  system  in  operation  as 
sufficient  for  the  public  wants,  but  the  postal 
service  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  act  of 
1792.  This  law  (1792)  fixed  a  tariff  which  with 
unimportant  changes  remained  in  force  until  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  Uniform  Postage  in  the 
United  States.     Single,  double  and  triple  letters 


were  charged  8,  16  and  24  cents  respectively 
when  sent  to  other  count'ies,  and  four  cents  plus 
the  Internal  posta,TO  when  arriving  from  foreign 
countries.  The  internal  postage  between  offices 
in  the  United  States  wis  6,  8,  10,  15,  17,  20,  22 
and  25  cents  for  dista'.ices  of  30,  60,  100,  150, 
200,  250,  350,  or  400  miles  respectively  for  single 
letters,  and  double,  triple,  etc.,  this  for  double, 
triple,  etc.  letters.  A  single  letter  was  defined 
by  the  law  to  be  a  single  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
a  double  letter,  two  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  earliest  letters  which  we  have 
seen,  consist  of  single  sheets  of  paper  folded  and 
addressed  upon  the  sheet.  An  envelope  would 
have  subjected  them  to  double  postage." — J.  K. 
Tiffany,  History  of  tlie  Postage  Stainjw,  introd. — 
By  an  act  of  March  8,  1845,  the  postage  rates  in 
the  United  Suites  were  reduced  to  two  —  namely, 
5  cents  for  300  miles  or  under,  and  10  cents  for 
longer  distances.  Six  years  later  (March  8,  1851) 
the  minimum  rate  for  half  an  ounce  became  3 
cents  (if  prepaid)  with  the  distance  covered  by  it 
extended  to  3,000  miles;  if  not  prepaid,  5  cents. 
For  distances  beyond  3,000  miles,  these  rates  were 
doubled.  In  1856  prepayment  was  made  com- 
pulsory ;  and  by  an  act  signed  March  3,  1863,  the 
3  cent  rate  for  half-ounce  letters  was  extended  to 
all  distances  in  the  United  States. — J.  Rees, 
Footprints  of  a  Letter-Carrier,  p.  264. — In  1888 
the  rate  in  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  2 
cents  for  all  distances,  on  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce.  In  1885  the  weight  of  a  letter 
transmissible  for  2  cents  was  increased  to  one 
ounce.  The  use  of  postage  stamps  was  first  in- 
troduced in  tlie  United  States  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  March,  1847.  Stamped  en- 
velopes were  first  provided  in  1853.  The  first 
issue  of  postal  cards  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1873, 
under  an  act  approved  June  8, 1872.  The  regis- 
try system  was  adopted  July  1,  1855.  Free  de- 
livery of  letters  in  the  larger  cities  was  first 
undertaken  on  the  1st  of  July  1868.  ~D.  M. 
Dickinson,  Progress  and  the  Post  (North  Am. 
Rev.,  Oct.,  1889). 

Also  in:  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  U.  8.,  1893,  pp.  543-558  (Descrip- 
tion of  all  Postage  Stamps  and  PoKtul  Cards  issued). 

POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  SYSTEM, 
The. — The  postal  money-order  system,  though 
said  to  be  older  in  practical  existence,  was  regu- 
larly instituted  and  organized  in  England,  in  its 
B resent  form,  in  1859.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
United  States  five  years  later,  going  into  opera- 
tion in  November,  1864. — D.  M.  Dickinson,  Prog- 
ress and  the  Post  (North  Am.  Rev. ,  Oct. ,  1889). 

Also  in:  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopadia,  1887, 
p.  687. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  —  Postal 
savings  banks  were  first  brought  into  operation 
in  England  in  1861.  ' '  One  shilling  is  the  smallest 
sum  that  can  be  deposited.  The  Government 
has,  however,  .  .  .  issued  blank  forms  with 
spaces  for  twelve  penny  postage-stamps,  and 
will  receive  one  of  these  forms  with  twelve 
stamps  affixed  as  a  deposit.  This  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  the  desire  to  encourage  habits  of  sav- 
ing among  children,  and  by  the  success  of  penny 
banks  in  connection  with  schools  and  mechanics' 
institutes.  No  one  can  deposit  more  than  £30 
in  one  year,  or  have  to  his  credit  more  than  £150 
exclusive  of  interest.  When  the  principal  and 
interest  together  amount  to  £200,  interest  ceases 
until  the  amount  has  been  reduced  below  £200. 
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POBTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


P0T08I. 


Interest  !if  two  inula  Imlf  percent  Is  paid.  l)o- 
ginninjf  the  tlrst  of  the  nionlli  followlnj?  the  de- 
posit and  Htoi>pin>,'  the  liiHl  of  tlie  month  pre- 
ceding the  witlidruwiil.  hut  no  interest  is  piiid  on 
any  siitn  less  tlmii  ii  pound  or  not  a  multiple  of 
a  pf)und.  The  interest  is  added  to  the  principal 
ontheiHstof  DeeemlK-r  of  each  year.  .  .  .  The 
Kngllsh  colonies  .  .  .  have  established  postal 
savings  l)an lis  of  a  similar  chamcter.  .  .  .  The 
("anadiau  system  .  .  .  went  into  operation  in 
1808.  .  .  .  tiitluenred  by  the  success  of  the 
English  system  of  postal  savings-banks,  the 
governments  on  tho  ('ontlnent  of  Europe  have 
now  nearly  nil  made  similar  provisions  for  tho 
investment  of  the  Buri>lu8  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Italian  system  .  .  .  went  into  opera- 
tion February  20,  1876.  ...  In  France  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  postal  savings-banks  was 
frecjuently  discussed,  but  not  adopted  until 
March  1881,  although  tlie  ordinary  savings-banks 
had  for  several  years  been  allowed  to  use  the 
post-odices  as  places  for  the  receipt  and  repay- 
ment of  deposits.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  postal  sav- 
ings-banks were  first  opened  January  12,  1883. 
.  .  .  The  Belgian  system  has  been  [1885]  in  suc- 
ccs.sful  operation  for  more  than  tifteen  years; 
that  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  some 
three  years  ago;  while  Sweden  has  just  followed 
her  .leighbors,  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  estab- 
lishing similar  institutions.  In  1871  Postmaster- 
General  Creswel  recomnu'nded  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  depositories  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  post  offices,  and  two  years  later 
he  discussed  the  svibject  very  fully  in  his  annual 
report.  Several  of  his  successors  have  renewed 
Ids  recommendation;"  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  Congress. —  D.  B.  King,  Postal  Sntinga- 
Ji'inks  (Popular  Science  Monthly,  Dec,  1885). 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH,  The.  — "The 
State's  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  governmental 
control  of  tho  telegraph.  .  .  .  From  tho  begin- 
ning they  assumed  the  erection  and  management 
of  the  telegraph  lines.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
taking  control  of  the  telegraphs  the  monarchial 
governments  of  the  Old  World  were  actuated  as 
much  by  tho  desire  to  use  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  authority  as  by  the  advantages  which 
they  offered  for  the  service  of  the  people.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  doubtless  true,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  people  have  reaped 
the  most  solid  benefits,  and  that  tho  tendency 
has  been  rather  to  liberalize  government  than  to 
maintain  arbitrary  power.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
progress  and  the  best  management  have  alike 
been  shown  in  those  countries  where  the  forms 
of  government  are  most  liberal,  as  in  Switzerland 
andf  Belgium.  ...  In  Great  Britain  the  tele- 
graph was  at  first  controlled  by  private  parties. 
...  In  July,  1868,  an  act  was  passed  '  to  enable 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- General  to  acquire, 
work,  and  maintain  dec  trie  telegraphs." .  .  . 
The  rate  for  messages  was  fixed  throughout  the 
kingdom  at  one  sldlling  for  twenty  words,  ex- 
cluding the  address  and  signature.  This  rate 
covered  delivery  within  one  mile  of  the  office  of 
address,  or  within  its  postal  delivery."  The 
lines  of  the  existing  telegraph  companies  were 
purchased  on  terms  which  were  commonly  held 
to  be  exorbitant,  and  Parliament,  changing  its 
original  intention,  conferred  on  the  post-offlce  de- 
partment a  monopoly  of  the  telegraphs.  Thus 
"the  British  postal  telegraph  was  from  the  first 


handicapped  by  an  enormous  interest  charge, 
and  to  mjmo  extent  by  the  odium  which  always 
attaches  to  a  legal  monopoly.  But  notwith- 
standing the  exorbitant  price  paid  for  the  tele- 
graph, the  investment  has  not  proved  an  un- 
profitable one." — N.  P.  Hill,  Speech  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.,  Jan.  14,  1884,  on  a  Hill  to  EntablUh 
h>»tal  Telegraphs,  ("Speeches  and  lepers,"  j)p. 
;^09-315). 

POSTAL  UNION,  The.  — The  Postal 
Union,  which  now  embraces  most  of  tho  civi- 
lized and  semi-civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
was  formed  originally  by  a  congress  of  dele- 
gates, Representing  tho  principal  governments  of 
I^urope,  and  the  United  Statm  of  America, 
whi(;h  assembled  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  that 
time,  which  established  uniform  rates  of  postage 
(35  centimes,  or  5  cents,  on  half-ounce  letters), 
between  tho  countries  becoming  parties  to  it, 
and  opening  the  opportunity  for  other  states  to 
join  In  tho  same  arrangement.  From  year  to 
year  since,  tho  Postal  Union  has  been  widened 
by  the  accession  of  new  signatories  to  the  treaty, 
until  very  few  regions' of  the  globe  where  any 
postal  system  exists  lie  now  outside  of  it.  Tho 
late  accessions  to  the  Postal  Union  have  been 
North  Borneo,  the  German  East  African  Protec- 
torate, and  the  British  Australasian  Colonies,  in 
1891 ;  Natal  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1893;  the 
South  African  Republic  (Transvaal)  In  1893.  By 
the  action  of  an  international  postal  congress, 
held  at  Vienna,  In  1891,  a  kind  of  international 
clearing-house  for  the  Postal  Union  was  estab- 
lished at  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  the  settlement 
of  accounts  between  iis  members  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

POSTUMIAN  ROAD.— One  of  the  great 
roads  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  led  from 
Genoa  to  Aqullela,  by  way  of  Placentla,  Cre- 
mona and  Verona. — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
bk.  4,  ch.  11. 

POTEST  AS.— The  civil  power  with  which  a 
Roman  magistrate  was  invested  was  teclinically 
termed  potestas.  —  W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Jio- 
man  Antiq.,  ch.  5. 

POTESTAS  TRIBUNITIA,  The.  — The 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  tho  ancient  trlbunl- 
tlan  office,  without  the  office  itself,  being  con- 
ferred upon  Augustus  and  his  successors,  bo- 
came  the  most  important  element,  perhaps,  of 
the  finally  compacted  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
emperors. — C.  Merivale,  Uist.  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  80. 

POTIDiEA,  Siege  of— The  city  of  Potidaea, 
a  Corinthian  colony  rounded  on  the  long  penin- 
sula of  Palleno  which  projects  from  the  Mace- 
donian coast,  but  which  had  become  subject  to 
Athens,  revolted  from  tho  latter  B.  C.  433,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  Corinthians.  This  was 
among  the  quarrels  which  led  up  to  the  Pelo- 
ponneslan  War.  Tho  Athenians  reduced  the  city 
and  expelled  the  Inhabitants  after  a  siege  of 
three  years. — Thucydides,  History,  bk.  1-2. — See, 
also,  Greece:  B,  C.  432;  and  Athens:  B.  C. 
430-439. 

POTOMAC,  Army  of  the  :  Its  creation  and 
its  campaigns.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (July— November);  1862 (March- 
May),  and  after. 

POTOSI,  The  Spanish  province  of.  — Mod- 
em Bolivia.  See  Argentine  Repubuc  :  A.  D. 
1580-1777. 
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POTT  AW  ATOMIES. 


PILETOUIUAI. 


POTTAWATOMIES.  Sec  AMKnicAN  An- 
oiuoinkh:    Al(ion<{Uian    Family,    and    Ojih- 

WAH. 

POUNDAGE.    See  Tunnaoe  and  Pound- 

AOK. 

POWHATANS,  The.  See  Amkiucan  An- 
oiudiNKw:    I'owhatan  Conkkdeuacy. 

POYNING'S  ACTS.  See  Iukland:  A.  D. 
1404.  , 

fRiEFECTS.— PREFECTS.— PR  E- 
TS.     Hee  Humk:    B.  C.  31-A.   1).    14;   and 

Pu^/rOKIAN   Pu^-KEC'T8. 

PRAEMUNIRE,  Statute  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  i;t()(i  i;tiKJ. 

PRiENESTE,  Sulla's  capture  of.  — Pra* 
neste,  tlu!  ancient  city  of  the  Latins,  held  against 
Sulla,  in  tiie  first  civil  war,  by  young  iMarius, 
■was  surrendered  after  the  battle  at  the  Collino 
Gate  of  Rome.  Sulla  ordered  the  male  inhabi- 
tants to  be  put  to  the  sword  and  gave  up  tlie 
town  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage. — W.  lime.  Hint. 
ofRme,  bk.  7,  ch.  19. 

PRiENOMEN.— NOMEN.-COGNO- 
MEN.     See  Gens. 

PRiETOR.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  306. 


PRiETORIAN  GUARDS.  —  PRiETOR- 
lANS. — "  The  commander-in-chief  of  a  lioman 
army  was  attended  by  a  select  detachment, 
wliich,  under  the  name  of  '  Cohors  Praetoria, ' 
remained  closely  attached  to  his  person  in  tlio 
field,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  guard 
him  from  any  sudden  attaclc.  .  .  .  Augustus, 
following  his  usual  line  of  policy,  retained  tlie 
ancient  name  of  '  Praetoriae  Cohortes,'  while  he 
entirely  clianged  tlieir  character.  He  levied  in 
Etruria,  Umbria,  ancient  Latium,  and  the  old 
Colonies,  nine  or  ten  Cohorts,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
double  pay  and  superior  privileges.  These 
formed  a  permanent  corps,  who  acted  as  the 
Imperial  Life  Guards,  ready  to  overawe  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  suppress  any  sudden  popular  com- 
motion."— W.  liamsa^.  Manual  of  liomaa  Antiq. , 
ch.  12. — The  Prietorian  Guard  had  been  quar- 
tered, during  tlie  reign  of  Augustus,  and  during 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  small 
barraclis  at  various  points  tliroughout  the  city, 
or  in  the  neighboring  towns.  Sejanus,  the  in- 
triguing favorite  of  Tiberius,  being  commander 
of  the  formidable  corps,  established  it  in  one 
great  permanent  camp,'  "  beyond  the  north-east- 
ern angle  of  the  city,  and  between  the  roads 
•wluch  sprang  from  the  Viminal  and  Colline 
gates."  This  was  done  A.  D.  33.— C.  Merivale, 
Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  45. —  See,  also,  Roue: 
A.  D.  14-37. 

A.  D.  41.— Their  elevation  of  Claudiuf  to 
the  throne.     See  Kome:  A.  D.  41. 

A.  D.  193.— Murder  of  Pertinax  and  sale  of 
the  empire.    See  Rome:  A.  D.  19SJ-284. 

A.  D.  193. — Reconstitution  by  Severus. — 
Severus,  whose  first  act  on  reachmg  Rome  had 
been  to  disarm  and  disband  the  insolent  Guard 
•which  murdered  Pertinax  and  sold  the  empire  to 
Julianus,  had  no  thought  of  dispensing  with  the 
institution.  There  was  soon  in  existence  a  new 
organization  of  Praetorians,  increased  to  four 
times  the  ancient  number  and  picked  from  all  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  oftfie  lioman  Empire,  ch.  5. 

A.  b.  238.— Murder  of  Balbinus  and  Pupie- 
nus.    See  Rome:  A.  D.  192-284. 


A.  D.  313.— Abolition  bv  Constantine.— "By 
the  prudent  measures  of  Diocletian,  tlie  numbers 
of  the  Pni'toriuns  were  insensibly  reduced,  their 
privileges  abolished,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
two  faithful  legions  of  Illyricuni,  who,  under 
the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Ilereulians,  were 
appointed  to  perform  the  service!  of  the  imperial 
guards.  .  .  .  They  weri;  old  corps  stationed  at 
lllvrieum;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  estab- 
lishment, they  each  consisted  of  (MXM)  men.  They 
had  ac(|uired  much  re])utation  by  the  use  of  the 
plumbatie.  or  darts  loaded  with  lead." — E.  Gib- 
i)on,  /hr/in4i  and  FiiU  of  the  lioman  h'lniiirc,  eh. 
13,  with  foot-note. —  Restore<l  and  augtneiited  by 
Maxentius,  during  his  brief  reign,  the  Pnetor- 
ians  were  finally  abolished  and  their  fortified 
camp  destroyed,  by  Constantine,  after  his  vic- 
tory in  tlie  civil  war  of  A.  I).  312. — S(inie,  ch.  14. 

PRiETORIAN    PRiEFECTS.— "As    the 

government  degenerated  into  military  despotism, 
the  Praitorian  pnefect,  who  in  his  origin  had 
been  a  simple  captain  of  the  guards,  was  placed 
not  only  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  of  the 
finances,  and  even  of  the  law.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  admiiiistratioii  he  represented  the  per- 
son, and  exercised  the  authority,  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  pra'fect  who  enjoyed  and  abused  this 
immense  power  was  IMauiianus,  the  favourite 
minister  of  Severus.  .  .  .  They  [the  Pnctorian 
pnefects]  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all 
military  command  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  to 
lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders, 
the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  length, 
by  a  singular  revolution,  the  captains  of  the 
guards  were  transformed  into  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan 
of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four 
princes  had  each  their  Praitorian  pra-fect;  and, 
after  the  monarchy  was  once  more  united  in  the 
person  of  Constantine,  he  still  continued  to  cre- 
ate the  same  number  of  four  pnefects,  and  in- 
trusted to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which 
they  already  administered.  1.  The  Pra'fect  of 
the  East  stretched  his  ample  jurisdicti(m  "  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Phasis  and  from  Thrace  to 
Persia.  "2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pan- 
nonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  the  Pnefect  of  lUyricum. 
3.  The  power  of  the  Pra'fect  of  Italy  "  extended 
to  the  Danube,  and  over  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  part  of  Africa.  "4.  The 
Prajfect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended  under  that 
plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  ...  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas.  .  .  .  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  alone 
excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pra!torian 
pnefects.  ...  A  perfect  equality  was  estab- 
lished between  the  dignity  of  the  two  municipal, 
and  that  of  the  four  Pra;torian  prefects." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  lioman  Em- 
pire, ch.  5  and  17. — See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  31- 
A.  D.  14. 

PRiETORIUM,  The.— "In  the  very  early 
days  of  Rome,  before  even  Consuls  had  a  being, 
the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  bore 
the  title  of  Praetors.  Some  remembrance  of  this 
fact  lingering  in  the  speech  of  the  people  gave 
always  to  the  term  Praetorium  (the  Praetor's 
house)  a  peculiar  majesty,  and  caused  it  to  be 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  palace.  So  in  the  well- 
known  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
palace  of  Pilate  the  Governor  at  Jerusalem,  of 
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Herod  the  Kin/?  at  Cawuirpa.  of  Npro  the  Em 
H!n)r  at  Itoiiii-.  nn-  nil  oilh-d  the  Prucloriuni. 
''rom  the  priliico  tin*  tr(K)pH  who  surrounded  tho 
IM-rwiii  of  thi-  KniiM-ror  t(M)k  their  well  known 
imnw,  'the  I'nietorian  Guard. '"—T.  Hodgkin, 
Jtnl>t  iiii'l  lnT  Inriulm,  hk.  1,  fh.  8  (r.  1). 

PRAGA,    Battle   of  (1831).    8ee  Poland: 
A.  1>    IMItO-lWW. 


PRAGMATIC    SANCTION.  — "No   two 

words  {•  nvey  leHH  <liHtin<-t  nieimin/?  to  En/^lish 
rare  than  those  which  form  this  title:  nor  are  we 
at  all  |)re|)ared  to  furiii.sh  an  e(|idvalent.  i'er- 
liaps  'a  well  eotiHidered  (Ordinance'  inny  In  Honie 
dejjree  nproi  nt  tin  in:  I.  e.  an  Ordinance  which 
haH  been  fully  discuHsed  by  men  practised  in 
Htate  AITairs.  '  IJut  we  are  very  far  from  either 
recommendiii/f  or  hein^  satiHf^ed  with  Huch  a 
HubHtitut«\  The  title  was  uw'd  in  the  Lower  I  the 
Uy/antlnel  Empire,  and  Ducanpe  ud  v.  describes 
'  I'niKmaticum  Itescriptum  sen  I'm^maticaHanc- 
tio'tobG  that  which  'ad  hibitft  diligentc  caustp 
cognitlone,  ex  omnium  Procerum  consensu  in 
modum  sententiiu  lecto,  a  Principe  conceditur.'  " 
E.  Hmedley,  IIM.  of  France,  pt.  1,  eh.  15,  foot- 
note.— "Pragmatic  Hanction  being,  in  the  Im- 
perial Cliuiuery  and  some  others,  the  received 
title  for  Ordinances  of  a  very  irrevocable  nature, 
which  a  sovereign  makes,  in  utTairs  that  belong 
wholly  to  himstMf,  or  what  he  reckons  his  own 
rights."— T.  Carlyle,  Hint,  of  Fred'k  11. ,  bk.  5. 
eh.  2. —  '  This  word  [pragmatic]  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ' pragma,  which  means 'a  rule.'" — 
E.  dc  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  epoch  2, 
bk:  1,  ch.  5,  foot-note. — The  following  are  the 
more  noted  ordinances  which  have  borno  this 
name : 

A.  D.  1220  and  1232. —  Of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.     See  Gicumanv:  A.  D.  1250-1272. 

A.  D.  1268  (?).— Of  St.  Louis.  See  Fkan<;e: 
A.  1).  1208. 

A.  D.  1438.— Of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and 
its  abrogation.  See  Fhance  :  A.  D.  1438 ;  and 
1515-1518. 

A.  D.  1547.— Of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netiif:rlandh:  A.  D. 
1547. 

A.  D.  1718.— Of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
See  Austhia:  A.  D.  1718-1738;  and  1740  (Oc- 

TOBEU). 

♦ 

PRAGUE  :  A.  D.  1348-1409.— The  Univer- 
sity and  the  German  secession.  See  Educa- 
tion, .Mei)l«val:  Oeumany;  and  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1405-1415. 

A.  D.  1620.— Battle  of  the  White  Mountain. 
— Abandonment  of  crown  and  capital  by  Fred- 
erick.    SoeGKUMANY:  A.  D.  1020. 

A.  D.  1631. — Occupied  and  plundered  by  the 
Saxons.    SccGku.many:  A.  I).  1031-1632. 

A.  D.  1648. —  Surprise  and  capture  of  the 
Kleinsite  by  the  Swedes.—  Siege  of  the  older 
part  of  the  city.— The  end  of  the  Thirty  Years 
war.     SccGeumaxy:  A.  D.  1640-1648. 

A.  D.  X741.— Taken  by  the  French,  Saxons 
and  Bavarians.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1741 
(August  —  November). 

A.  D.  1742.— The  French  blockaded  in  the 
city.— Retreat  of  Belleisle.  See  Austria: 
A.  D.  1742(,luNE  —  December). 

A.  D.  1744.— Won  and  lost  by  Frederick  the 
Great.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1743-1744:  and 
1744-1745. 


A.  D.  1757.- Battle.— Prussian  victorr.— 
Siege.—  Relief  by  Count  Daun.  See  Grk- 
MANv:  A.  I).  1757  (Ai'uii,  — .Iine). 

A.  D.  1848.— Bombardment  bj  the  Auttri- 
ans.     HeeAUHTUiA:  A.  D.  1848-1841). 

PRAGUE,   Congfreit   of.      Sco    Germany: 

A.  I».  lHi:t  (May— AitdUHT). 

PRAGUE,  Treaty  of  (1634).     See  Germany: 

A.    I).    16;iJ-103« Treaty    of   (i866).      See 

Germany:  A.  1).  1800. 

PRAGUERIE.— The  commotions  pnwlnced 
by  John  I  loss,  at  Prague,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  gave  the  name  Praguerie,  at 
that j)erii)d,  to  all  sorts  of  popular  dlsturlinnces. 

PRAIRIAL,  The  month.  See  Prancb: 
A.  I).   17U3  ((Jctoukr)  The  nbw   kbi'Umi.ican 

CALENDAR. 

PRAIRIAL  FIRST,  The  insurrection  of. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1705  (Ai-Rii,). 

PRAIRIAL  TWENTY-SECOND,  Law 
of  the.     See  France:  A.  I).  1704  (June— .Iuly). 

PRAIRIE  GROVE,  Battle  of.  Sec  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (Sei'tember— De- 
ce.miier:  Missouri— Arkansas). 

PRAKRITA.    See  Sanskrit. 

PRATO,  The  horrible  sack  of  (1512).  Seo 
Florence:  A.  D.  1502-1509. 

PRECIANI,  The.  Sec  Aquitaine:  The 
An<ient  Triiiks. 

PRECIEUSES.    Sco  Ramroutllet,  H6tbl 

DE. 

PRECIOUS  METALS,  Production  of.  Seo 
Money  and  Banking:  16-17th  Centuries,  and 
1848-1803.  ,      ^ 

PREFECTS.— PRE  FETS.—  PRiE- 
FECTS.     See  Rome;   B.C.  31-A.  D.  14;   and 

PR/J<;T()UIAN  PR.KFECTS. 

PREMIER.— PRIME   MINISTER.      Sec 

Carini;t,  The  Enoi.ibh. 

PREMISLAUS,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D. 
1289-1296. 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN    O  R  D  E  R.— 

This  was  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Ilegu- 
lar  Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  by  St. 
Norbert,  a  German  nobleman,  who  died  in  1134. 
It  took  its  name  from  Pre-montre,  in  Picardy, 
where  the  first  house  was  established. — E.  L. 
Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Univ.  Church 
Hint.,  nert.  243  (r.  2). — See  Austin  Canons. 

PRESBURG,  OR  PRESSBURG,  Peace  of 
(1805).     Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1800. 


PRESBYTERIANS,  English,  in  the  Civil 
War.  Sec  England:  A.  D.  1043  (July),  and 
(July— Septe.mber),  1646  (March);  1647  (April 

—  August)  ;  (August  —  December)  ;    1048 

At  the  Restoration.  See  England:  A.  D.  1658 
-1000;  1001;  and  1603-1605. 

In  Colonial  Massachusetts.  See  Massa- 
chusetts: A.  D.  1646-1051. 

Scotch-Irish.     See  Scotch-Irish. 

Scottish.    Seo  Church  of  Scotland. 


PRESCOTT,  Colonel  William,  and  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (June). 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.— "The  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     He  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
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Ing  the  •prm  of  four  yeari,  and,  tngpthrr  with 
th«'  VicL'-l'icsitli'iit,  clioHvn  for  the  tuxnw  term,  lio 
ch'clt'tl  ns  follows ;  Knch  Ktutc  HJinll  uppoinl,  In 
Rucii  nmniier  as  tiie  leBlalatiirc  thereof  miiv 
direct,  u  numlK-r  of  clfctorM,  ('(|iiiil  to  the  whofu 
numlHTof  Hi'imtors  luitl  lU'prc.scritutlvj'H  to  which 
tile  Htiite  limy  !»e  entitied  in  tiie  CoiiKrcHH  [and 
iliese  electors,  nieetlii^f  In  their  rcHpectlvc  Htutes, 
shall  vote  for  I'ri'Hidciit  und  VicePreshient, 
triinsinittinff  certilled  lists  of  tiielr  votes  to  the 
I'resldeiil  of  the  Heimte  of  the  I'liiti-d  States, 
who  shiili  count  tiiem  in  tlie  iiresence  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress;  and  if  no  person  Is  elected 
President  by  a  majority  of  all  tiic  votes  cast, 
tlien  tlie  House  of  Hepresentallves  shall  elect  a 
President  from  tlie  tliree  persons  who  received 
the  highest  nuinljers  of  tiie  votes  cast  by  the 
electors,  the  representation  from  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vote  in  such  «'lection].  .  .  .  No  person 
except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  tlie  time  of  tlio  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  olllce  of 
President;  neither  shall  anv  person  bo  eligible 
to  that  ofhce  who  shall  nof  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thlrty-flve  years,  and  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  within  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
President  shall  be  Coniinander-ln-Chlef  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  re- 
quire the  opinion,  In  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  eacli  of  the  executive  departments,  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
Erieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
nited  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
He  shall  have  power,  by  and  witli  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and 
he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  miiysters  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  whos(;  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill 
\;p  all  vacancies  ihat  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
wWch  shall  expire  at  ihe  end  of  tlieir  next  ses- 
sion. He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  infonnation  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  reconanend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment bctv.een  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambas- 
sadors and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and 
shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." — Constitution  of  tlie  IT.  S., 
art.  2,  and  art.  12  of  amendments. — The  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  regard  iui;  the  Presiden- 
tial succession,  in  case  of  the  deuth  or  resignation 


of  both  President  and  Vice  |»resldent,  nre:  'In 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presldenl  from  office, 
or  of  his  «leath,  n-sigiiation,  or  Inability  to  dis- 
charge the  nowers  and  duties  of  tiie  said  office, 
the  same  shall  dev.ilve  on  the  Vice-President, 
and  the  Congress  mav  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  reHignathm.  or  Inability 
lM)th  of  the  President  and  Vice- President,  declar- 
ing what  officer  shall  then  act  as  PreHideiit,  and 
Huch  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  tlie  dis- 
ability be  removed  or  a  President  shall  !h) 
elected.'  (Article  H.  Section  0.)  In  pursuance 
of  the  power  thus  granted  to  it  In  the  last  half 
of  this  section,  Congress  In  1793  |)as.sed  an  act 
declaring  that  In  ca.se  of  the  death,  resignation, 
etc.,  of  both  the  President  and  V'ice-Presi(h'nt, 
the  succession  should  be  lirst  to  the  Prcsi<leiit  of 
the  Senate  and  tiicn  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  order  was  changed  by  the  act  of  18H0, 
whidi  provided  that  the  succession  to  the  presi- 
dency should  be  as  follows:  1.  President.  2. 
Vice-President.  3.  Secretary  of  State.  4.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  5.  Secretary  of  War. 
fl.  Attorney  General.  7.  Postmaster  General. 
8.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  0.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  all  cases  the  remainder  of  the  four- 
years'  term  shall  be  serv(;d  out.  This  act  also 
regulated  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
by  Congress,  and  the  determiijiUlon  of  who  were 
legally  chosen  electors. — Htiitutca  of  the  U.  8. 
passed  at  Ist  tSess.  of  40</t  Cong.,  p.  1. 

Also  in:  E.  Stanwood,  Jlist.  of  Presidential 
Elections,  ch.  27. — J.  Story,  Commentaries  on  the 
Const,  of  the  IT.  8.,  bk.  3,  ch.  36-37  (v.  '6).  — The 
Federalist,  nos.  60-76. — J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Com- 
monitailth,  ch.  5-8  (p.  1). 

PRESIDIO.    Sec  Texas:  A.  D.  ISIO-ISS."! 

PRESS,  The.    See  Puintino. 

PRESSBURG,  OR  PRESBURG,  Treaty 
of  (1805).     See  Germany:  A.  D.  ]«05-1800. 

PRESS-GANG.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  1).  1813. 

PRESTER  lOHN,  The  Kingdom  of.— 
"About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
stories  began  to  be  circulated  in  Europe  aa  to  a 
Christian  nation  of  north-eastern  Asia,  whose 
sovereign  was  at  the  same  time  king  and  priest, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Prester  .John. 
Amid  the  mass  of  fables  with  which  the  subject 
is  encumbered.  It  would  seem  to  be  certain  that, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  ceutur' ,  the  Khan 
of  the  Keralt,  a  tribe  whoso  chief  seat  was  at 
Karakorum,  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  China,  was  converted  to  Nestorlan 
Christianity  —  it  Is  said,  through  the  appearance 
of  a  saint  to  him  when  he  had  lost  his  way  in 
hunting.  By  means  of  conversation  with  Chris- 
tian merchants,  he  acquired  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  faith,  and,  on  the  application 
of  Ebed-Jesu,  metropolitan  of  Maru,  to  the  Nes- 
torlan patriarch  Gregory,  clergy  were  sent,  who 
baptized  the  king  and  his  subjects,  to  the  number 
of  200,000.  Ebed-Jesu  consulted  the  patriarch 
how  the  fasts  were  to  be  kept,  since  the  country 
did  not  afford  any  corn,  or  unything  but  flesh 
and  milk;  and  the  answer  was,  that,  if  no  other 
Lenten  provisions  were  to  be  had,  nulk  should 
be  the  only  diet  for  seasons  of  abstinence.  The 
earliest  western  notice  of  this  nation  Is  given  by 
Otho  of  Freising,  from  the  relation  of  an  Ar- 
menian bishop  who  visited  the  court  of  pope 
Eugenlus  III.  This  report  Is  largely  tinctured 
with  fable,  and  deduces  the  Tartar  chief's  descent 
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from  the  Maijl  who  visited  the  Saviour  in  Ilis 
cradle.  It  would  seem  that  the  Nestorians  of 
Syria,  fur  the  suiie  of  vying  witli  the  boasts  of 
tlie  Latins,  delighted  in 'inventing  tales  as  to  the 
wealth,  the  splendour,  and  the  haj)pines8  of  their 
convert's  kingdom;  and  to  them  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  an  extravagantly  ilbsurd  letter,  in 
whieh  Prester  .[ohn  s  made  to  dilate  on  the 
greatness  and  the  riclus  of  his  dominions,  the 
maguifieencc  of  his  state  and  the  beauty  of  his 
wives,  and  to  offer  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
Mam, el,  if  he  be  of  the  true  faith,  the  otiice  of 
lord  chamberlain  in  the  court  of  Karakorum. 
In  1177  Alexander  III.  was  induced  by  reports 
which  a  physician  named  Pliilip  had  brought 
back  from  Tartary,  as  to  Prester  John's  desire  to 
be  received  into  communion  witli  the  pope,  to 
j>ddres3  a  letter  to  the  king,  recommending  Plulip 
as  a  religious  instructor.  But  nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  result  of  this;  and  in  1203  the  KeraVt 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Genghis  Khan.  In  explanation  of  the 
story  as  to  the  union  of  priesthood  with  royalty 
in  Prester  John,  many  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed, of  which  two  may  be  mentioned  here: 
that  it  arose  out  of  the  fact  of  aNestorian  priest's 
having  got  possession  of  the  kingdom  on  tlic 
death  of  a  khan;  or  that,  the  Tartar  prince's 
title  being  compounded  of  the  Chinese  '  wang ' 
(king)  and  tlie  Mongol  'khan,'  tlie  first  of  these 
words  was  confounded  by  the  Nestorians  of  Syria 
with  the  name  John,  and  the  second  with  '  cohen ' 
(a  jiriest).  .  .  .  The  identification  of  Prester 
John's  kingdom  with  Abyssinia  was  a  mistake  of 
Portuguese  explorers  some  centuries  later. " — J.  C. 
Robertson,  Ilint.  of  tlie  Ch.  Church,  bk.  6,  ch. 
11,  irith  foot-note  {o.  5). 

Also  in:  Col.  H.  Yule,  Note  to  '  The  Book  of 
Marco  Polo,'  v.  1,  pp.  204-209. 

PRESTON,  Battle  of  (1648).  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1648  (April— August) Battle 

of  (1715).    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1715. 

PRESTON  PANS,  Battle  of  (1745).  See 
Scotl.vnd:  a.  D.  1745-1746. 

PRESTONBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1863  (Janua-RY  —  Feb- 
RUAUV  •  Kentucky— Tennessee). 

PRETAXATION.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
113,')-11,'53. 

PRETENDERS,  The  Stuart.  See  Jacob- 
ites. 

PRICE'S  RAID.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1864  (March — October:  Arkan- 
sas— Missouri). 

PRIDE'S  PURGE.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1648  (NovK.MnER — December). 

PRIEST'S  LANE,  The.  Sec  Germany: 
A.  1).  1631-1632. 

PRIM,  General,  Assassination  of.  See 
Spain  :  A.  D.  1866-1873. 

PRIMATES.— METROPOLITANS. 
—PATRIARCHS.—  In  the  early  organization 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  bishops  of  every 
province  found  it  necessary  "to  make  one  of 
themselves  superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  invest 
bim  with  certain  powers  and  privileges  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  whom  they  therefore  nimed 
Iheir  primate,  or  metropolitan,  that  is,  the  prin- 
cipal bishop  of  the  province.  .  .  .  Next  in  order 
to  the  metropolitans  or  primates  were  the  pa- 
triarchs; or,  as  they  were  at  first  called,  arch- 
bishops and  exarchs  of  the  diocese.  For  though 
now  an  archbishop  i  ad  a  metropolitan  be  gen- 


erally taken  for  the  same,  to  wit,  the  primate  of 
a  single  province ;  yet  anciently  the  name  arch- 
bishop was  a  more  extensive  title,  and  scarce 
given  to  any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  a  whole  imperial  diocese,  as  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  »&c." — J. 
Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Ch.,  bk.  2,  ch. 
16-17  (r.  1). — See,  also,  Christianity:  A.  D. 
312-337. 

PRIME  MINISTER,  The  English.  See 
Cabinet,  The  ENtwjsii. 

PRINCE,  Origin  of  the  title.  See  Pkin- 
CEPs  Senatub. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.— "Prince 
Edward's  Island,  the  smallest  province  of  the 
Dominion  [of  Canada],  originally  called  St. 
John's  Island,  until  1770  formed  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  first  Governor  was  Walter  Patter- 
son. .  .  .  The  first  assembly  met  in  1773."  In 
1873  Prince  Edward  Island  consented  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Confederation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  the  Uuost  of  the  provinces  to  accede 
to  the  Union,  except  Newfoundland,  which  still 
(1894)  remains  outside. — J.  E.  C.  Muuro,  The 
Constitution  of  Canada,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1867;  and  1869-1873. 

PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY.  See 
Jews:  A.  D.  200-400. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES.  See  Wales, 
Prince  of. 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.— "Asthe  title  of 
imperator  conferred  the  higliest  military  rank 
upon  Augustus  and  his  successors,  so  did  that  of 
princeps  senatus,  or  princeps  (as  it  came  to  be 
expressed  bjr  an  easy  but  material  abridgment), 
convey  the  idea  of  the  highest  civil  preeminence 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  the  old  constitution. 
In  ancient  times  this  title  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  first  in  succession  of  living  censorii,  men 
who  had  served  the  office  of  censor;  and  such 
were  necessarily  patricians  and  senators.  The 
sole  privilege  it  conferred  was  that  of  speaking 
first  in  the  debates  of  the  senate;  a  privilege 
however  to  which  consideiable  importance  might 
attach  from  the  exceeding  deference  habitually 
paid  to  authority  and  example  by  the  Roman  as- 
semblies. .  .  .  The  title  of  princeps  was  modest 
and  constitutional;  it  was  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  the  l3est  ages  of  the  free  state  and 
the  purest  models  of  public  virtue;  it  could  not 
be  considered  beyond  the  deserts  cf  one  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  foremost  man  of  the  na- 
tion. .  .  .  The  popularity  which  the  assumption 
of  this  republican  title  conferred  upon  the  early 
emperors  may  be  inferred  from  the  care  with 
which  it  is  noted,  and  its  constitutional  functions 
referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  that  which  succeeded  it.  But  it  was  an  easy 
and  natural  step  in  the  progress  of  political  ideas 
to  drop  the  application  of  the  title,  and  contract 
it  from  prince  of  the  senate,  to  prince  merely. 
The  original  character  of  the  appellation  was 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  proper  limits  ^f  its  privi- 
leges confounded  in  the  more  vague  aud  general 
prerogative  which  the  bare  designation  of  first  or 
premier  seemed  to  imply." — C.  Merivale,  Hi»t. 
of  the  liotfinm,  ch.  31. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  8,  note  by  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

PRINCETON,  Battle  of  (1777).  See 
Unitl,iJ  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777  Wash- 


ington 8  RETREAT. 
PRINCIPES.    See  Legion,  The  Roman. 
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A.  D.  1430-1456. —  The  invention  of  mov- 
able type. — Rival  claims  for  Coster  and  Guten- 
berg.— ^The  first  Printed  Book. — "Before  ar- 
riving at  the  movable  type  placed  side  by  side, 
and  forming  phrases,  which  appears  to  us  to-day 
so  sir.iple  and  so  ordinary,  many  years  passed. 
It  is  certain  that  long  before  Gutenberg  a  means 
was  found  of  cutting  wood  and  metal  in  relief 
and  reproducing  by  application  the  image 
traced.  .  .  .  Remembering  that  the  numerous 
guilds  of  'tailleurs  d' images,'  or  sculptors  in 
relief,  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  specialty  of 
carving  ivories  and  of  placing  effigies  on  tombs, 
it  can  be  admitted  without  much  difficulty  that 
these  people  one  day  found  a  means  of  multiply- 
ing the  sketches  of  a  flgure  often  asked  for,  by 
modelling  its  contour  in  relief  on  ivory  or  wood, 
and  afterwartls  taking  a  reproduction  on  paper 
or  parchment  by  means  of  pressure.  When  and 
where  was  this  discovery  produced  ?  We  can- 
not possibly  say;  but  it  is  certain  that  playing 
cards  were  produced  by  this  means,  and  that 
from  the  year  1433  popular  figures  were  cut  in 
wood,  as  we  know  from  the  St.  Christopher  of 
that  date  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer.  ...  It  is 
a  recognised  fact  that  the  single  sheet  with  a 
printed  figure  preceded  the  xylographic  book,  in 
which  text  and  illustration  were  cut  in  the  same 
block.  This  process  did  not  appear  much  be- 
fore the  second  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  and 
it  was  employed  principally  for  popular  works 
which  were  then  the  universal  taste.  The  en- 
graving also  was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
imposition  palmed  off  as  a  manuscript;  the 
vignettes  were  often  covered  with  brilliant 
colours  and  gold,  and  the  whole  sold  as  of  the 
best  quality.  .  .  .  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
put  some  text  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Christopher 
of  1433,  and  the  idea  of  giving  more  importance 
to  the  text  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  book- 
sellers. ...  At  the  epoch  of  the  St.  Christopher, 
In  1433,  several  works  were  in  vogue  in  the  uni- 
versities, the  schools,  and  with  the  public.  .  .  . 
To  find  a  means  of  multiplying  these  treatises  at 
little  cost  was  a  fortune  to  the  inventor.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  many  artisans  of  the  time  at- 
tempted it ;  and  without  doubt  it  was  the  book- 
sellers themselves,  mostly  mere  dealers,  who 
were  tempted  to  the  adventure  by  the  sculptors 
and  wood-cutters.  But  none  had  yet  been  so 
bold  as  to  cut  in  relief  a  series  of  blocks  with  en- 
gravings and  text  to  compose  a  complete  work. 
That  point  was  reached  very  quickly  when  some 
legend  was  engraved  at  the  foot  of  a  vignette, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  '  Donatus '  [i.  e. 
the  Latin  Syntax  of  ^lius  Donatus]  was  the 
most  ancient  of  books  so  obtained  among  the 
'  IncunabMli, '  as  we  now  call  them,  a  word  that 
signifies  origin  or  cradle.  The  first  books  then 
were  formed  of  sheets  of  paper  or  parchment, 
laboriously  printed  from  xylographic  blocks, 
that  is  to  say  wooden  blocks  on  which  a  '  tail- 
leur  d'  images '  had  left  in  relief  the  designs  and 
the  letters  of  the  text.  He  had  thus  to  trace  his 
characters  in  reverse,  so  that  they  could  be  re- 
produced as  written ;  he  had  to  avoid  faults,  be- 
cause a  phrase  once  done,  well  or  ill,  lasted.  It 
was  doubtless  this  difficulty  of  correction  that 
gave  the  idea  of  movable  types.  .  .  .  This  at 
least  explains  the  legend  of  Laurent  Coster,  of 
Haarlem,  who,  according  to  Hadrian  Junius,  his 


compatriot,  discovered  by  accident  the  secret  of 
separate  types  while  playing  with  his  children. 
And  if  the  legend  of  which  we  speak  contains 
the  least  truth,  it  must  be  found  in  the  sense 
above  indicated,  that  is  in  the  correction  of 
faults,  rather  than  in  the  innocent  game  of  a 
merchant  of  Haarlem.  .  .  .  Movable  type,  the 
capital  point  of  printing,  the  pivot  of  the  art  of 
the  Book, developed  itself  little  by  little,  according 
to  needs,  when  there  was  occasion  to  correct  an  er- 
roneous inscription ;  but,  in  any  case,  its  origin  is 
tinknown.  Doubtless  to  vary  the  text,  means  were 
found  to  replace  entire  phrases  by  other  phrases, 
preserving  the  original  figures ;  and  thus  the  light 
dawned  upon  these  craftsmen,  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  their  books.  According 
to  Hadrian  Junius,  Laurent  Janszoon  Coster  (the 
latter  name  signifying  '  the  discoverer ')  pub- 
lished one  of  the  celebrated  series  of  works  under 
the  general  title  of  '  Speculum '  which  was  then 
so  popular,  .  .  .  the  'Speculum  Humauje  Sal- 
vationis.'  .  .  .  Junius,  as  we  see,  attributes  to 
Laurent  Coster  the  first  impression  of  tiie  '  Specu- 
lum,'no  longer  the  purely  xylographic  impres- 
sion of  the  '  Donatus '  from  an  engraved  block, 
but  that  of  the  more  advanced  manner  in  mov- 
able types  [probably  between  1430  and  1440]. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  book  had  at  least  four  edi- 
tions, similar  in  engravings  and  body  of  letters, 
but  of  different  text.  It  must  then  be  admitted 
that  the  fount  was  dispersed,  and  typography 
discovered.  .  .  .  All  the  xylographic  works  of 
the  15th  century  may  be  classed  in  two  categories : 
the  xylographs,  rightly  so  called,  or  the  block 
books,  such  as  the  '  Donatus,'  and  the  books  wi'  ^ 
movable  types,  like  the  'Speculum,' of  whicu 
we  speak.  .  .  .  The  movable  types  used,  cut 
separately  in  wood,  were  not  constituted  to  give 
an  ideal  impression.  We  can  imderstand  the 
cost  that  the  execution  of  these  characters  must 
have  occasioned,  made  as  they  were  one  by  one, 
without  the  possibility  of  ever  making  them  per- 
fectly uniform.  Progress  was  to  substitute  for 
this  irregular  process  types  that  were  similar, 
identical,  easily  produced,  and  used  for  a  long 
time  without  breaking.  Following  on  the  essays 
of  Laurent  Coster,  continuous  researches  bore  on 
this  point.  .  .  .  Here  history  is  somewhat  con- 
fused. Hadrian  Junius  positively  accuses  one  of 
Laurent  Coster's  workmen  of  having  stolen  the 
secrets  of  his  master  and  taken  flight  to  Mayence, 
where  he  afterwards  founded  a  printing  office. 
According  to  Junius,  the  metal  type  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Dutchman,  and  the  name  of  the 
tliief  was  John.  Who  was  this  John  ?  Was  it 
John  Gaensefleisch,  called  Gutenberg,  or  possi- 
bly John  Fust  ?  But  it  is  not  at  all  apparent  that 
Gutenberg,  a  gentleman  of  Mayence,  exiled  from 
his  country,  was  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
inventor.  As  to  Fust,  we  believe  his  only  inter- 
vention in  the  association  of  printers  of  Mayence 
was  as  a  money-lender,  from  which  may  be  com- 
prehended the  unlikelihood  of  his  having  been 
with  Coster,  the  more  so  as  we  find  Gutenberg 
retired  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  pursued  his  re- 
searches. There  he  was,  as  it  were,  oiit  of  his 
sphere,  a  ruined  noble  whose  great  knowledge 
was  bent  entirely  on  invention.  Doubtless,  like 
many  others,  he  may  have  had  in  his  hands  one 
of  the  printed  works  of  Laurent  Coster,  and  con- 
ceived   the   idea  of   appropriating  the  infant 
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proces-s.  In  1439  he  was  associated  with  two  arti- 
sans of  tile  city  of  Strasbourg,  ostensibly  in  the 
fabrication  of  mirrors,  which  m,iy  be  otlierwise 
understood  as  printing  of  'Speculums,'  the  Latin 
word  signifying  tlie  same  thing.  .  .  .  Three 
problems  presented  themselves  to  him.  He 
wanted  types  less  fragile  than  wooden  types  and 
less  costly  than  engraving.  He  wanted  a  press  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  could  obtain  a  clear  impres- 
sion on  pnrcliinent  or  paper.  He  desired  also 
that  the  leaves  of  his  books  should  not  be  anopis- 
tograph,  or  printed  only  on  one  side.  .  .  .  Until 
then,  and  even  long  after,  the  xylographs  were 
printed  '  au  frotton,'  or  with  a  brush,  rubbing  the 
paper  upon  the  forme  coated  with  ink, thicker  than 
ordinary  ink.  He  dreamed  of  something  better. 
In  llie  course  of  his  work  John  Gutenberg  re- 
turned to  Mayeuce.  Tlio  iilca  of  publishing  a 
Bible,  the  Book  of  books,  had  taken  possession 
of  his  heart.  .  .  .  The  cutting  of  his  types  had 
ruined  him.  ...  In  this  unhappy  situation, 
Guten'  erj,  made  the  acquaintance  oi  a  financier 
of  Maj^ence,  named  Fust,  .  .  .  who  put  a  sum 
of  1,100  florins  at  his  disposal  to  continue  his  ex- 
periments. Unfortunately  this  money  disap- 
peared, it  melted  away,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  absolutely  ludicrous.  .  .  .  About  this  time 
a  third  actor  enters  on  the  scene.  Peter  Schoef- 
fer,  of  Gernsheim,  a  writer,  introduced  into  the 
workshop  of  Gutenberg  to  design  letters,  bene- 
fited by  the  abortive  experiments,  and  taking  up 
he  invention  at  its  dead-lock,  conducted  it  to 
success.  John  of  Tritenheim,  called  Trithemius, 
the  learned  abbot  of  Spanheim,  is  the  person  who 
relates  these  facts ;  but  as  he  got  his  information 
from  SchoelTer  himself,  too  much  credence  must 
not  be  given  to  his  statements.  Besides,  Schoef- 
fer  was  not  at  all  an  ordinary  artisan.  If  we 
credit  a  Strasbourg  manuscript  written  by  his 
band  in  1449,  he  was  a  student  of  the  '  most 
glorious  university  of  Paris.'"  How  much 
Schoeffer  contributed  to  the  working  out  of  the 
invention  is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  in  1454 
It  was  advanced  to  a  state  in  which  the  first 
known  application  of  it  in  practical  use  was 
made.  This  was  in  the  printing  of  copies  of  the 
famous  letters  of  indulgence  which  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  was  then  selling  throughout  Europe.  Having 
the  so  far  perfected  invention  in  hand.  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  (the  latter  now  having  married  the 
former's  granddaughter)  wished  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Gutenberg.  "Fust  had  a  most  easy 
pretext,  which  was  to  demand  purely  and 
simply  from  his  associate  the  sums  advanced  by 
him,  and  which  had  produced  so  little.  Guten- 
berg had  probably  commenced  his  Bible,  but, 
in  face  of  tlie  claims  of  Fust,  he  had  to  abandon 
it  altogether,  types,  formes,  and  press.  In 
November,  1455,  hr  had  retired  to  a  little  house 
outside  the  citj-,  where  he  U.'jd  his  best,  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  help,  to  establish  a  workshop,  and 
to  preserve  the  inost  perfect  secrecy.  Kelieved 
of  ins  comjjauy,  Fust  and  Schoeffer  were  able  to 
take  up  the  impressiou  of  the  Bible  and  to  com- 
plete it  without  him.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  certain: 
that  the  Bible  of  Schoeffer.  commenced  by 
Gutenberg  or  not,  put  on  sale  by  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  alone  about  the  end  of  li.55  or  be- 
ginning of  1456,  proves  to  \^e  tlv-  ".i-st  completed 
book.  ...  It  is  now  called  the  Mazarine  Bible, 
from  the  fact  that  the  copy  in  the  Mazarin  Li 
brary  was  the  first  to  give  evidence  concerning 
It.    The  book  was  put  on  sale  at  the  end  of 


1455  cr  beginning  of  1456,  for  a  manuscript 
note  of  a  vicar  of  St.  Stephen  at  Mayence  records 
that  he  finished  the  binding  and  illuminating  of 
the  first  volume  oa  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  [June 
13],  1456,  and  the  second  on  the  15th  of  August. 
.  .  .  All  these  remarks  show  that  the  printers 
did  not  proclaim  themselves,  and  were  making 
pseudo-manuscripts.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  copies 
are  illuminated  with  as  much  care  and  beauty  as 
if  they  were  the  finest  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Copies 
are  by  no  means  unconunon,  most  of  the  great 
libraries  having  one,  and  many  are  in  private 
collections." — II.  Bouchot,  The  Pinnted  Book, 
eh.  1. — "The  general  consent  of  all  nations  in 
ascribing  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  printing 
to  Gutenberg  seems  at  first  sight  a  very  strong 
argument  in  his  favour;  but  if  Gutenberg  were 
not  the  first  to  invent  and  use  movable  types, 
but  the  clever  man  who  brought  to  perfection 
what  already  existed  in  a  crude  state,  we  can 
quite  imagine  his  fame  to  have  spread  every- 
where as  the  real  inventor.  As  a  master  in  the 
art  of  printing,  Gutenberg's  name  was  known  in 
Paris  so  early  as  1472.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hessels  ...  be- 
lieves that  the  Coster  mentioned  in  the  archives 
as  living  in  Haarlem,  1436-83,  was  the  inventor 
of  types,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  story  as 
told  by  Junius  is  substantially  correct.  Person- 
ally I  should  like  to  wait  for  more  evidence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  back-bone  of  the 
Dutch  claim  lies  in  the  pieces  and  fragments  of 
old  books  discovered  for  the  most  part  in  the  last 
few  decades,  and  which  give  support  to,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  receive  support  from,  the 
Cologne  Chronicler.  .  .  .  These  now  amount  to 
forty-seven  different  works.  Their  number  is 
being  added  to  continually  now  that  the  atten- 
tion of  librarians  has  been  strongly  called  to  the 
importance  of  noting  and  preserving  them.  They 
have  been  catalogued  with  profound  insight  by 
Mr.  Hessels,  and  for  the  first  time  classified  by 
internal  evidence  into  their,  various  types  and 
classes.  But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  evi- 
dence is  there  that  all  these  books  were  not 
printed  long  after  Gutenberg's  press  was  at 
work  ?  .  .  .  The  earliest  book  of  Dutch  printing 
bears  date  1473,  and  not  a  single  edition  out  of 
all  the  so-called  Costeriana  has  any  printer's 
name  or  place  or  date.  To  this  the  reply  is,  that 
these  small  pieces  were  school-books  or  absies 
and  such-like  works,  in  the  production  of  which 
there  was  nothing  to  boast  of,  as  there  would  be 
in  a  Bible.  Such  things  were  at  all  times 
'sine  ulla  nota,'  and  certain  to  be  destroyed 
when  done  with,  so  that  the  wonder  would  be  to 
find  them  so  dated,  and  the  very  fact  of  their 
bearing  a  date  would  go  far  to  prove  them  not 
genuine.  These  fragments  have  been  nearly  all 
discovered  in  15th-century  books,  printed  mostly 
ip  various  towns  of  Holland.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hessels 
quotes  forty-seven  different  books  as  '  Costeri- 
ana,'which  include  four  editions  of  the  Specu- 
lum, nineteen  of  Donatus,  and  seven  of  Doctrin- 
ale.  The  Douatuses  are  in  five  different  types, 
probably  from  five  different  Dutch  presses. 
Compared  with  the  earliest  dated  books  of  1473 
and  onwards,  printed  in  Holland,  they  have 
nothing  in  common,  while  their  brotherhood  to 
the  Dutch  MSS.  and  block-books  of  about  thirty 
years  earlier  is  apparent.  Just  as  astronomers 
have  been  unable  to  explain  certain  aberrations 
of  the  planets  without  surmising  a  missing  link 
in  the  chain  of  their  knowledge,  so  is  it  with 
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early  typoCTaphy.  That  sucli  finished  works  as 
the  first  eelltlons  of  the  Bible  and  Psalter  could 
be  the  legitimate  predecessors  of  the  Costeriana, 
the  Bruges,  the  Westminster  press,  and  others,  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  internal  evidence  of 
their  workmanship.  But  admit  th'  existence  of 
an  earlier  and  much  ruder  school  ot  ypography, 
and  all  is  plain  and  harmonious. " — W.  Blades, 
Hooks  ill  Chains,  and  other  Bibliographical  Papers, 
pp.  149-158. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Hessels,6'«^cn6er(7;  was  he  the 
Invc7itor  of  Printing?  —  C.  H.  Timperley,  En- 
cyelopadia  of  Literari/  and  Typographical  Anec- 
dote, pp.  101-120.— H.  N.  Humphreys,  Hist,  of 
tlie  Art  of  Pnnting,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1 457- 1 489. — Progress  and  diffusion  of 
the  art. — After  the  Mazarine  Bible,  "then  fol- 
lows the  Kalendar  for  the  year  1457,  most  prob- 
ably printed  at  the  end  of  1456.  Then  again  the 
printed  dates,  August  14,  1457  and  1459,  with 
place  (Mentz)  in  the  colophons  of  the  Psalter 
issued  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer ;  the  printed  year 
1460  (with  Mentz  added)  in  the  Catholicon  [a 
Latin  Grammar  and  Dictionary],  «&c.  &c.  So 
that,  with  the  exception  of  1458,  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption in  Mentz  printing  from  the  moment  that 
we  see  it  begin  there.  As  regards  the  printed 
psalter,  its  printers  are  mentioned  distinctly  in 
the  book  itself;  but  the  other  books  just  men- 
tioned are  assumed  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
same  two  Mentz  printing-offices  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  already  at  work  there  in  1454,  though 
the  1460  Catholicon  and  some  of  the  other  works 
are  ascribed  by  some  to  other  printers.  By  the 
side  of  these  dates,  we  find  already  a  Bible  com- 
pleted in  1460  by  Mentelin  at  btrassburg,  ac- 
cording to  a  MS.  note  in  the  copy  preserved  at 
Freiburg.  .  .  .  Assuming  then,  for  a  moment, 
that  Mentz  is  the  starting-point,  we  see  printing 
spread  to  Strassburg  in  1460;  to  Bamberg  in 
1461;  to  Subiaco  in  1465;  in  1466  (perhaps  al- 
ready in.  1463)  it  is  estubliched  at  Cologne;  in 
1467  at  Eltville,  Rome;  in  1468  at  Augsburg, 
Basle,  Marienthal ;  in  1469"  at  Venice ;  1470  at 
Nuremberg,  Verona,  Foligno,  Trcvi,  Savigliano, 
Paris;  1471  at  Spire,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Florence, 
Milan,  Naples,  Pa  via,  Trevlso;  1472  at  Essling- 
en,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Monreale, 
Fivizano,  Verona;  1473  at  Laugingen,  Ulra  (per- 
haps here  earlier),  Merseburg,  Alost,  Utrecht, 
Lyons,  Brescia,  Messina;  1474  at  Louvain, 
Genoa,  Como,  Savona,  Turin,  Vicenza;  1475  at 
Lubeck,  Breslau,  Blaubeuren,  Burgdorf,  Mo- 
dena,  Reggio,  Cagli,  Caselle  or  Casale,  Saragossa ; 

1476  at  Rostock,  Bruges  (here  earlier  ?),  Brussels ; 

1477  at  Reichenstein,  Deventer,  Gouda,  Delft, 
Westminster;  1478  at  Oxford,  St.  Maartensdyk, 
Colle,  Schussenried,  Eichstadt;  1479  at  Erfurt, 
Wllrzburg,  Nyniegen,  Zwolle,  Poitiers;  1480  ni 
London  \^,  Oudenaarde,  llasselt,  Reggio;  1481  at 
Passau,  Leipzig,-  IVIagdeburg,  Treves,  Urach; 
1482 at  Reutlingon,  Memmingen,  Metz,  Antwerp; 

1483  at   Leiden,   Kuilenburg,   Ghent,   Haarlem; 

1484  at  Bois-leDuc,  Siena;  1485  at  Heidelberg, 
Regensburg;  1486  at  Munster,  Stuttgart ;  1487  at 
Ingolstadt;  1488  at  Stendal;  1489  at  Hagenau, 
&c." — J.  II.  llessels,  Haarlem  the  Birth-j>lace  of 
Printing,  not  Mejitz,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1469-1515. — The  early  Venetian  print- 
ers.— The  Aldine  Press. — "  One  of  the  famous 
first  race  of  German  printers,  John  of  Spires,  ar- 
rived at  Venice  in  the  year  1469,  and  immediately 
brought  his  art  into  full  play ;  producing  within 


the  first  three  months  his  fine  edition  of  the 
'  Letters  of  Cicero, '  a  masterpiece  of  early  print- 
ing. .  .  .  The  success  of  John  of  Spires  as  a 
printer  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  Venetian 
Republic ;  and  Pasquale  Malipiero,  the  reigning 
Doge,  granted  a  patent  conferring  upon  him  the 
sole  right  of  printing  books  within  the  territory 
of  Venice,  .  .  .  But  the  enterprising  printer  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  privilege,"  and  it  was  not 
contin\ied  to  any  of  his  family.  "On  the  with- 
drawal oi"  ^he  monopoly  several  new  printers  set 
up  their  Presses  in  the  city,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Jenson,  the  ingenious  Frenchman 
who  was  sent  by  Charles  VII.  to  acquire  the  art 
at  Mayencc.  .  .  .  John  Enieric,  of  Udenheim, 
was  another  of  the  German  printers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  John  and  Vindelin  of  Sjiires ; 
and  still  more  successful,  though  somewhat 
later  in  the  field,  was  Erard  Ratdolt.  .  .  .  Ho 
[Ratdolt]  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  a 
regular  form  of  Title  at  all  approaching  our  mod- 
ern conception  of  a  Book-Title;  and  he  also 
took  the  lead  in  the  production  of  those  beauti- 
fully-engraved initials  for  which  the  books 
printed  m  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century  are  famous.  His  most  splendid  work  is 
undoubtedly  the  '  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Campanus. "...  Nicholas  Jen- 
son  was  the  most  renowned  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  earliest  German  printers  in  Venice,  un- 
til his  woiks  were  partially  eclipsed  by  those  of 
the  Aldi.  ...  In  1470  he  [Jenson]  had  .  .  . 
completed  his  preparations,  and  the  first  four 
works  which  issued  from  his  Venetian  press  ap- 
peared in  that  year.  .  .  .  These  works  were 
printed  with  Roman  characters  of  his  own  en- 
graving, more  perfect  in  form  than  those  of  an^ 
previous  printer.  His  types  are  in  fact  the  di- 
rect parents  of  the  letters  now  in  general  use, 
which  only  differ  from  them  in  certain  small  de- 
tails dependent  solely  on  fashion,  .  .  .  This 
celebrated  printer  died  in  September  of  the  year 
1481.  .  .  .  Andrea  Torresani  and  others  contin- 
ued Jenson's  Association,  making  use  of  the  same 
types.  Torresani  was  eventually  succeeded  in 
the  same  establishment  by  the  celebrated  Aldo 
Manuccio,  who,  having  married  his  daughter, 
adopted  the  important  vocation  of  printer,  and 
became  the  first  of  those  famous  '  Aldi,'  as  they 
are  commonly  termed,  whose  fume  has  not  only 
absorbed  that  of  all  the  earlier  Venetian  printers, 
but  that  of  the  early  printers  of  every  other 
Italian  seat  of  the  art.  ...  It  was  Manuccio 
who,  among  many  other  advances  in  this  art, 
first  invented  the  semi-cursive  style  of  character 
now  known  as  '  Italic ' ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
founded  upon  a  close  imitation  of  the  careful 
liaudwriting  of  Petrarch,  which,  in  fact,  it  closely 
resembles.  This  new  type  was  used  for  a  small 
octavo  edition  of  '  Virgil,'  issued  in  1501,  on  the 
appearance  of  which  he  obtained  from  Pope 
Leo  X.  a  letter  of  privilege,  entitling  him  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  new  type  which  he  had  invented." 
The  list  of  the  productions  of  the  elder  Aldus 
and  his  son  Paul  "comprises  nearly  all  the  great 
works  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  best  Italian  au- 
thors of  their  own  time.  From  their  learning 
and  general  accomplishments,  the  Aldi  might 
have  occupied  a  brilliant  position  as  scholars  and 
authors,  but  preferred  the  useful  labour  of  giv- 
in;^  correctly  to  the  world  the  valuable  works  of 
others.  The  Greek  editions  of  the  elder  Aldus 
form  the  basis  of  his  true  glory,  especially  the 
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'  Aristotle.'  printed  in  1495,  a  work  of  almost  iu- 
r')n<e!v(il)ip  liilwur  and  perseverance. "—H.  N. 
Iliiniphreys,  JIM.  of  (he  Art  of  Printing,  ch.  8. 
— "Aldus  ancl  his  studio  and  all  his  precious 
manuscripts  disappcaied  during  the  troubled 
years  of  the  great  Continental  war  in  which  all 
the  world  was  against  Venice  [cee  Venice: 
A.  D.  1508-ir)09].  In  1510,  151  i,  md  1512, 
scarcely  any  book  proceeded  from  his  press.  .  .  . 
After  tlie  war  Aldus  returned  to  his  work  with 
renewed  fervour.  '  It  is  difficult, '  says  Renouard, 
'  to  form  an  idea  of  the  passion  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  the  great 
works  of  ancient  literature.  If  he  heard  of  the 
existence  anywhere  of  a  manu.script  unpublished, 
or  which  could  throw  a  light  upon  an  existing 
text,  ho  never  rested  till  lie  had  it  in  his  pos- 
session, lie  did  not  shrink  from  long  journeys, 
great  expenditure,  applications  of  all  kinds.' .  .  . 
It  is  not  in  this  way  however  that  the  publisher, 
that  much  questioned  and  severely  criticised 
middleman,  makes  a  fortvme.  And  Aldus  died 
poor.  His  privileges  did  not  stand  him  in  much 
8tea(l,  copyright,  especially  when  not  in  books 
but  in  new  forms  of  type,  being  non-existent  in 
liis  day.  In  France  and  Germany,  and  still 
nearer  home,  his  beautiful  Italic  was  robbed 
from  him,  copied  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding 
the  protection  granted  by  the  Pope  and  otbei' 

rrinces  as  well  as  by  the  Venetian  Signoria. 
lis  fine  editions  were  printed  from,  and  made 
the  foundation  of  foreign  issues  which  replaced 
his  own.  How  far  liis  princely  patrons  stood  by 
him  to  repair  his  losses  there  seems  no  informa- 
tion. His  father-in-law,  Andrea  of  Asola,  a 
printer  who  was  not  so  line  a  scholar,  but  per- 
haps more  able  to  cope  with  the  world,  did  come 
to  his  aid,  and  his  son  Paolo  Manutio,  and  his 
grandson  Aldo  il  Giovane,  as  he  is  called,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  turn." — Mrs.  Oliphant,  The  Mak- 
em  of  Venice,  pt.  4,  ch.  3. — Aldus  died  in  1515. 
His  son  Paul  left  Venice  for  Rome  in  1562. 

A.  D.  1476-1491.— Introduction  in  England. 
— The  Caxton  Press. — "  It  was  probably  at  the 
press  of  Colard  Mansion,  in  a  little  room  over 
the  porch  of  St.  Donat's  at  Bruges,  that  William 
Caxton  learned  the  art  which  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  England.  A  Kentish  boy  by 
birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  London  mercer,  Cax- 
ton had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood 
in  Flanders  as  Governor  of  the  Englisl'.  gild  of 
^lerchant  Adventurers  there,  when  we  find  him 
engaged  as  copyist  in  the  service  of  Edward's 
sister,  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
tedious  process  of  copying  was  soon  thrown 
aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion  had 
introduced  into  Bruges.  .  .  .  The  printing-press 
was  the  precious  freight  he  brcuglit  back  to 
England  in  1476  after  an  abscu.e  of  flve-and- 
thirty  years.  Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an 
age  when  other  men  look  for  ease  and  retire- 
ment, we  see  him  plunging  with  characteristic 
energy  into  his  new  occupation.  His  '  red  pale  ' 
or  heraldic  shield  marked  with  a  red  bar  down 
the  middle  invited  buyers  to  the  press  he  estab- 
lished in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster,  a  little  en- 
closure containing  a  chapel  and  almshouses  near 
the  west  front  of  the  church,  where  the  alms  of 
the  abbey  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  .  .  . 
Caxton  was  a  practical  man  of  business,  .  .  . 
no  rival  of  the  Venetian  Aldi  or  of  the  classical 
printers  of  Rome,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living 
from  his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service 


books  and  preachers  with  sermons,  furnish- 
ing the  clerk  with  his  '  Golden  Legend '  and 
kinght  and  baron  with  '  joyous  and  pleasant  his- 
tories of  chivalry.'  But  while  careful  to  win 
his  daily  bread,  he  fo\md  time  to  do  much  for 
what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand. 
He  printed  all  the  English  poetry  of  any  moment 
which  was  then  in  existence.  His  reverence  for 
that  'worshipful  man,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,'  who 
'ought  to  be  eternally  remembered,'  is  shown 
not  merely  by  his  edition  of  the  'Canterbury 
Tales, '  but  by  his  reprint  of  them  when  a  purer 
text  of  the  poem  offered  itself.  The  poems  of 
Lydgate  and  Gower  were  added  to  those  of 
Chaucer.  The  Chronicle  of  Brut  and  Higden's 
'  Polychronicon '  were  the  only  available  works  of 
an  historical  character  then  existing  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  Caxton  not  only  printed  them  but 
himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  his  own  time. 
A  translation  of  Boethius,  a  version  of  the  Eneid 
from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or  two  of  Cicero, 
were  the  stray  first-fruits  of  the  classical  press 
in  England.  Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing- 
press,  he  was  even  busier  as  a  translator  than  as 
a  printer.  More  than  four  thousand  of  his  printed 
pages  are  from  works  of  his  own  rendering. 
The  need  of  these  translations  shows  the  popular 
drift  of  literature  l  the  time ;  but  keen  as  the 
demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  is  nothing 
mechanical  in  the  temper  with  which  Caxton 
prepared  to  meet  it.  A  natural,  simple-hearted 
taste  and  enthusiasm,  especially  for  the  style 
and  forms  of  language,  breaks  out  in  his  curi- 
ous prefaces.  .  .  .  But  the  work  of  translation 
involved  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Cax- 
tun's  work  iniportant  in  the  history  of  our  lan- 
guage. He  stood  between  two  schools  of  trans- 
lation, that  of  French  affectation  and  English 
pedantry.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  character 
of  our  literary  tongue  was  being  settled,  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  in  his  own  words  the  struggle 
over  it  which  was  going  on  in  Caxton's  time. 
'  Some  honest  and  great  clerks  have  been  with 
me  and  desired  me  to  write  the  most  curious 
terms  that  I  could  find;'  on  the  other  hand, 
'  some  gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that 
in  my  translations  I  had  over  many  curious 
terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  com- 
mon people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and 
homely  terras  in  my  translations. '  '  Fain  would 
I  please  every  man,'  comments  the  good- 
humoured  printer,  but  his  sturdy  sense  saved 
him  alike  from  the  temptations  of  the  court  and 
the  schools.  His  own  taste  pointed  to  English, 
but  '  to  the  common  terms  that  be  daily  used ' 
rather  than  to  the  English  of  his  antiquarian  ad- 
visers. '  I  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein, 
and  certainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad 
I  could  not  well  understand  it, '  while  the  Old- 
English  charters  which  the  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster lent  as  models  from  the  archives  of  his 
house  seemed  '  more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  Eng- 
lish.' To  adopt  current  phraseology  however 
was  by  no  means  easy  at  a  time  when  even  the 
opeech  of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
flux.  .  .  .  Coupling  this  with  his  long  absence 
in  Flanders  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  con- 
fession he  makes  over  his  first  translation,  that 
'  when  all  these  things  came  to  fore  me,  after 
that  I  had  made  and  written  a  five  or  six  quires, 
I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  purposed 
never  to  have  continued  therein,  and  the  quires 
luid  apart,  and  in  two  years  after  laboured  no 
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more  in  this  work.'  He  was  still  however  busjy^ 
translating  when  he  died  [in  1491].  All  diflicul» 
ties  in  fact  were  lightened  by  the  general  interest 
which  his  labours  aroused.  When  the  length  of 
the  *  Golden  Legend '  makes  him  '  half  desperate 
to  have  accomplished  it'  and  ready  to  'lay  it 
apart,'  the  Earl  of  Arundel  solicits  him  in  no 
wise  to  leave  it  and  promises  a  yearly  fee  of  a 
buck  in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  once  it 
were  done.  '  Many  noble  and  divers  gentle  men 
of  this  realm  came  and  demanded  many  and 
often  times  wherefore  I  have  not  made  and  im- 
printed the  noble  history  of  the  San  Graal. ' .  .  . 
Caxton  profitf^d  in  fact  by  the  wide  literary  in- 
terest which  was  a  mark  of  the  time." — J.  R. 
Green,  Ilut.  of  tlie  English  People,  hk.  5,  ch.  1  {v. 
2). — "Contemporary  with  Caxton  were  the  print- 
ers Lettou  and  Machlinia,  .  .  .  who  carried  on 
business  in  the  city  of  London,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  press  in  1480.  Machlinia  had  previ- 
ously worked  under  Caxton.  .  .  .  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  ...  in  all  probability  .  .  .  was  one  of 
Caxton's  assistants  or  workmen,  when  the  latter 
was  living  at  Bruges,  but  without  doubt  he  was 
employed  in  his  office  at  Westminster  until  1491, 
when  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, having  in  his  possession  a  considerable 
quautity  of  Caxton's  type.  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  died  in  1534,  after  having  printed  no 
less  than  410  books  known  to  bibliographers,  the 
earliest  of  which  bearing  a  date  is  the  '  Liber 
Festivalis,'  4to,  1493."— J.  IL  Slater,  Book  Col- 
lecting, ch.  9. 

Also  IN:  C.  Knight,  William  Caxton. — C.  11. 
Timperley,  Encychp.  of  Literary  and  Typo- 
graphical Anecdote,  pp.  138-194. — T.  C.  Hansard, 
Hist,  and  Process  of  Printing  ("  Tfu:  Pice  Black 
Arts,"  ch.  1). — Gentleman's  Magazine  Library: 
Bibliographical  Is^otes,  and  Literary  Curiosities. 

A.  D.  1496-1598. — The  Estienne  cr  Steph- 
anus  Press  in  Paris. — "With  the  names  of 
Aldus  and  Elzevir  we  are  all  acquainted;  the 
name  of  Estienne,  or  Stephanus,  has  a  less  fa- 
miliar sound  to  English  ears,  though  the  family 
of  Parisian  printers  wfis  as  famous  in  its  day  as 
the  great  houses  of  Venice  and  Leydeu.  The 
most  brilliant  member  of  it  was  the  second 
Henry,  whose  story  forms  a  melancholy  episode 
in  French  literary  history  of  the  16th  century. 
.  .  .  The  Estienues  are  said  to  have  come  of  a 
noble  Proven9al  family,  but  nothing  is  exactly 
known  of  their  descent.  The  art  of  printing  was 
not  much  more  than  fifty  years  old  when  Henry 
Estienne,  having  learnt  his  trade  in  Qermanj', 
came  to  Paris,  and  set  up  his  press  [about  1496] 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Jean  de  Beauvais,  opposite  the 
school  of  Canon  Law.  There  for  some  twenty 
years  he  laboured  diligently,  bringing  out  in  that 
time  no  less  than  120  volumes,  chiefly  folios. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  theological  and 
scholastic  works ;  among  the  few  modern  authors 
on  the  list  is  the  name  of  Erasmus.  Henry  Esti- 
enne died  in  1520  leaving  three  sons.  Robert, 
the  second  of  them,  was  born  probably  in  1503. 
The  boys  all  being  minors,  the  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  their  mother,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  married  Simon  de  Colines,  her  late  hus- 
bana's  foreman,  and  perhaps  partner.  .  .  . 
Robert  worked  with  De  Colines  for  five  or  six 
years  before  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account  in  the  same  street."  It  was  he  who  first 
gave  celebrity  to  the  name  and  the  press.     ' '  The 


spell  of  the  Renaissance  had  early  fallen  upon 
the  young  printer,  and  it  held  him  captive  al- 
most till  the  end  of  his  life."  He  married  "the 
daughter  of  the  learned  Flomi.sh  printer  Jodocus 
Radius,  notable  for  her  culture  and  her  beauty. 
Latin  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the  house- 
hold. The  children  learned  it  In  infancy  from 
hearing  it  constantly  spoken.  ...  At  one  time 
ten  foreign  scholars  lived  in  Estienne's  house  to 
assist  him  in  selecting  and  revising  his  manu- 
scripts and  in  correcting  his  i)rDofs.  .  .  .  Both 
Francis  [King  Francis  I.  ]  and  his  si.ster  Margue- 
rite of  >iavarre  had  a  great  regard  for  Robert, 
and  often  visited  the  workshop;  to  that  royal 
patronage  the  printer  was  more  than  once  in- 
debted for  his  liberty  and  his  life. "  His  danger 
came  from  the  bigoted  Sorbonne,  with  whom  he 
brought  himself  into  collision  by  printing  the 
Bible  with  as  careful  a  correction  of  the  text  as 
he  had  performed  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics. After  tlie  death  of  Francis  I. ,  the  peril  of 
the  printer's  situation  became  more  serious,  and 
in  1550  he  fled  to  Geneva,  renouncing  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  died  there  in  1559.— H.  C. 
Macdowall,  An  old  French  Printer  {Macmillan's 
Mag.,  Aao.  1892).  — The  second  Henry  Estienne, 
son  ol  Robert,  either  did  not  accompany  his 
father  to  Geneva,  or  soon  returned  to  Paris,  aud 
founded  anew  the  Press  of  his  family,  bringing 
to  it  even  more  learning  than  his  father,  with 
equal  laboriousness  and  zeal.  He  died  at  Lyons 
in  1598.— E.  Greswell,  A  View  of  tlie  Early  Pari- 
sian Greek  Press. 

A.  D.  1535-1709, — Introduction  in  America. 
— The  first  Spanish  printing  in  Mexico. — The 
early  Massachusetts  Press.  —  Restrictions 
upon  its  freedom. — "Tlic  art  of  printing  was 
first  introduced  into  Spanish  America,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  histo- 
rians whose  works  I  have  consulted  are  all  silent 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  first  practiced  on  the 
American  continent;  .  .  .  but  it  is  certain  that 
printing  was  executed,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
long  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  [The  precise  date  of 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  Mexico  was  for 
a  long  time  in  doubt.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Thomas 
wrote  his  '  History  of  Printing  in  America,'  early 
works  on  America  were  rare,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  Avas  not  one  in  the  country  printed  in 
either  America  or  Europe  in  the  16th  century, 
except  the  copy  of  Molina's  dictionary;  now 
many  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  our  great 
private  libraries.  The  dictionary  of  Molina,  in 
Mexican  and  Spanish,  printed  in  5lexico,  in  1571, 
in  folio,  was,  by  many,  asserted  and  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  book  printed  in  America. 
...  No  one  here  had  seen  an  earlier  book  until 
the  'Doctrina  Christiana,'  printed  in  the  house 
of  Juan  Cromberger,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
the  year  1544,  was  discovered.  Copies  of  this 
rare  work  were  found  in  two  well  known  private 
libraries  in  New  York  and  Providence.  For  a 
long  time  the  honor  was  awarded  to  this  as  the 
earliest  book  printed  in  America.  But  there  is 
now  strong  evidence  that  printing  was  really  in- 
troduced in  Mexico  nine  years  before  that  time, 
and  positive  evidence,  by  existing  books,  that  a 
press  was  established  in  1540.  lieaders  familiar 
with  early  books  relating  to  Mexico  have  seen 
mention  of  a  book  printed  there  as  early  as  1535, 
.  .  .  the  'Spiritual  Ladder'  of  St  John  Clima- 
cus.  ...  It  seems  that  no  copy  of  the  '  Spiritual 
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Ladder'  has  ever  been  seen  in  recent  times, 
and  the  (juott'd  testimonials  are  the  only  ones 
yet  found  which  refer  to  it.—  iVb<e  by  Hon.  John 
R  Bartlett,  tipp.  A.,  giting  a  'List  of  Books 
printed  in  Mexico  between  the  years  1540  and  1560 
inelusive.']  ...  In  January,  1639,  printing  was 
first  performed  in  t'lat  part  of  North  America 
which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Frozen  ocean.  For  this  press  our  country  is 
chiefly  indebted  lo  t'ae  Rev.  Mr.  Glover,  a  noncon- 
formist minister,  who  possessed  a  considerable  es- 
tate. .  .  .  Another  i;)ress,  with  types,  and  another 
printer,  were,  in  7.660,  sent  over  from  England 
by  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indianj  in  New  England.  This  press, 
&c.,   was  designed  solely  for  the   purpose  of 

f)rinting  the  Bibh,  and  other  books,  in  tlie  Indian 
anguage.  On  their  arrival  they  were  carried  to 
Cambridge,  and  employed  in  the  printing  house 
already  established  in  that  place.  .  .  .  The 
fathers  of  MassaAusetts  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  press;  and  in  neither  a  religious  nor  civil 

f)oint  of  view  were  they  disposed  to  give  it  much 
iberty.  .  .  .  Ir.  1662,  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts appointed  licensers  of  the  press;  and 
afterward,  in  1 664,  passed  a  law  that  '  no  print- 
ing should  be  allowed  in  any  town  within  the 
jurisdiction,  except  in  Cambridge ' ;  nor  should 
any  thing  be  printed  there  but  what  the  govern- 
ment permitted  through  the  agency  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  empowered  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 
In  a  short  tine,  this  law  was  so  far  repealed  as 
to  permit  the  use  of  a  press  at  Boston.  ...  It 
does  not  apuear  that  the  press,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  free  from  legal  restraints  till  about  the  year 
1755  [see  below:  A.  D.  1704-1729].  .  .  .  Except 
in  Massachusetts,  no  presses  were  set  up  in  the 
colonies  till  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
Printing  then  [1686]  was  performed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania [hy  Wdliam  Bradford],  '  near  Philadel- 
phia' [a.  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington],  and 
afterward  in  that  city,  by  the  same  press  which, 
in  a  few  yjars  subsequent,  was  removed  to  New 
York  [see  below:  A.  D.  1685-1693;  also,  Penn- 
bylvania:  a.  D.  1692-1696].  The  use  of  types 
commenced  in  Virginia  about  1681 ;  in  1682  the 
press  was  prohibited.  In  1709  a  press  was  es- 
tablished at  New  London,  in  Connecticut." — I. 
Thomas,  Hist,  of  Printing  in  Am.,  2d  ed.  {Trans. 
and  Coll.  of  the  Am.  Antiq.  Sac.,  v.  5),  v.  1,  pp. 
1-17. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Bishop,  Hist,  of  Am.  Manu- 
factures, V.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1612-1650. — Origin  of  printed  news- 
papers.— The  newspaper  defined. — Its  earliest 
appearances  in  Germany  and  Italy. — "Lally- 
Tollendal,  in  his  'Life  or  Queen  Elizabeth,'  in 
the  '  Biographic  Universelle '  (vol.  xiii,  published 
in  1815,  p.  56)  .  .  .  remarks  that  '  as  far  as  the 

Iiublication  of  an  official  journal  is  concerned, 
i'rance  can  claim  the  priority  by  more  than  half 
a  century;  for  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
there  is  a  bulletin  of  the  campaign  of  Louis  XII. 
in  Italjr  in  1509.'  He  then  gives  the  title  of  this 
'bulletin,'  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
is  not  a  political  journal,  but  an  isolated  piece  of 
news  —  a  kind  of  publication  of  wliicli  there  are 
hundreds  in  existence  of  a  date  anterior  to  1588 
ffomierly  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  first 
English  newspaper  —  see  below:  A.  D.  162*2- 
1702],  and  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands were  issued.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
British  Museum  a  French  pamphlet  of  six  printed 


leaves,  containing  an  account  of  the  surrender  of 
Granada  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  the  '  first 
of  January  last  past '  (le  premier  jour  de  Janvier 
dernierement  passe),  in  the  year  1492;  and  there 
are  also  the  three  editions  of  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Columbus,  giving  the  first  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  all  printed  at  Rome  in  1493. 
Nay,  one  of  the  very  earliest  productions  of  the 
German  press  was  an  official  manifesto  of 
Diether,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  against  Count 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  very  satisfactorily  proved  to 
have  been  printed  at  Mentz  in  1462.  There  is 
among  the  German  bibliographers  a  technical 
name  for  this  class  of  printed  documents,  which 
are  called  'Relations.'  In  fact,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  newspapers,  it  is  requisite,  in  the 
first  place,  to  settle  with  some  approach  to  pre- 
cision what  a  newspaper  is.  Four  classes  of  pub- 
lications succeeded  to  each  other  from  the  15th 
to  the  19th  century,  to  which  the  term  has  by 
different  writers  been  applied:  1st.  Accounts 
of  individual  public  transactions  of  recent  occur- 
rence. 2nd.  Accounts  in  one  publication  of 
several  public  transactions  of  recent  occurrence, 
only  connected  together  by  having  taken  place 
about  the  same  period,  so  as  at  one  time  to  form 
the  '  news  of  the  day. '  3rd.  Accounts  similar  to 
those  of  the  secona  class,  but  issued  in  a  num- 
bered series.  4th.  Accounts  similar  to  those  of 
the  second  class,  but  issued  not  only  in  a  num- 
bered series,  but  at  stated  intervals.  The  noticeq 
of  the  surrender  of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of 
America  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  so  also  do 
the  last  dying  speeches,  which  are  in  our  own 
time  cried  about  the  streets.  Tliese  surely  are 
not  newspapers.  The  Times  and  Daily  News 
[London]  belong  to  the  fourth  class,  and  these, 
of  course,  are  newspapers.  .  .  .  Are  not,  in  fact, 
all  the  essentials  of  a  newspaper  comprised  in 
the  definition  of  the  second  class,  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  repeat :  '  Accounts  in  one  publication 
of  several  public  transactions  of  recent  occur- 
rence, only  connected  together  by  having  taken 
place  about  the  same  period,  so  as  at  one  time 
to  form  the  news  of  the  da>  'i  Let  us  take  an  in- 
stance. There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
a  collection  of  several  volumes  of  interesting  pub- 
lications issued  in  Italy  between  1640  and  1650, 
and  containing  the  news  of  the  times.  They  are 
of  a  small  folio  size,  and  consist  in  general  of 
four  pages,  but  sometimes  of  six,  sometimes  only 
of  two.  There  is  a  series  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1644,  consisting  entirely  of  the  news 
from  Rome.  The  first  line  of  the  first  page  runs 
thus: — '  Di  Roma,'  with  the  date,  first  of  the  3rd, 
then  of  the  10th,  then  the  17th,  then  the  24th, 
and  lastly  the  31st  of  December,  showing  that  a 
number  was  published  every  week,  most  proba- 
bly on  the  arrival  of  the  post  from  Rome.  The 
place  of  publication  was  Florence,  and  the  same 
publishers  who  issued  this  collection  of  the  news 
from  Rome,  sent  forth  in  the  same  month  of 
December,  1644,  two  other  similar  gazettes,  at 
similar  intervals,  one  of  the  news  from  Genoa, 
the  other  of  the  news  from  (Jermany  and  abroad. 
That  this  interesting  series  of  publications, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  a  minute  examination 
and  a  detailed  description,  is  in  reality  a  series 
of  newspapers,  will,  I  believe,  be  questioned  by 
very  few ;  but  each  individual  number  presents 
no  mark  by  which,  if  separately  met  with,  it 
could  be  known  to  form  part  of  a  set.  .  .  .  The 
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most  minute  researches  on  the  history  of  news- 
papers in  Germany  are,  as  already  mentioned, 
those  of  Prutz,  who  has  collected  notices  of  a 
lar^e  number  of  the  '  relations,'  though  much  rc- 
mams  to  be  gleaned.  There  are,  for  instance,  in 
Van  Heusde's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  at 
Utrecht  (Utrecht,  1835,  folio),  the  titles  of  nearly 
a  hundred  of  them,  all  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  the  British  Museum  possesses  a 
considerable  quantity,  all  of  recent  acquisition. 
Prutz  has  no  notice  of  the  two  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and,  like  all  preceding  writers,  he 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  publications  of 
the  first  class  and  the  second.  The  view  that  he 
takes  is,  that  no  publication  which  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  definition  of  what  I  have  termed  the 
fourth  class  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  news- 
paper. There  was  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Grellman  a  publication  called  an  '  Aviso,'  num- 
bered as  '14,'  and  published  in  1612,  which  has 
been  considered  by  many  German  writers  as 
their  earliest  newspaper,  but  Prutz  denies  that 
honour  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 

Eroof  that  it  was  published  at  stated  intervals. 
1  the  year  1615  Egenolph  Emmel,  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  issued  a  weekly  intelligencer,  num- 
bered in  a  series,  and  this,  according  to  Prutz,  is 
the  proper  claimant.  Its  history  has  been  traced 
•with  some  minuteness  in  a  separate  dissertation 
by  Schwarzkopf,  who  has  also  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing published  in  1795  the  first  general  essay  on 
newspapers  of  any  value,  and  to  have  followed 
up  the  subject  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  AU- 
gemeine  Litterarische  Anzeiger.  .  .  .  The  claims 
of  Italy  have  yet  to  be  considered.  Prutz  dis- 
misses them  very  summarily,  because,  as  he 
says,  the  Venetian  gazettes  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, said  to  be  pfeserved  at  Florence,  are  in 
manuscript,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  definition  of 
a  newspaper  that  it  should  be  printed.  These 
Venetian  gazettes  have  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  described  at  all ;  they  may  be  mere 
'news-letters,'  or  they  may  be  something  closely 
approaching  to  the  modern  newspaper.  But  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  something 
of  the  second  class  of  Italian  origin  will  turn  up 
in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  when  further 
research  is  devoted  to  the  subgect.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
istence of  these  '  gazettes '  in  so  manjf  languages 
furnishes  strong  ground  for  supposmg  that  the 
popularity  of  newspapers  originated  in  Italy." — 
T.  Watts,  The  fabricated  "Earliest  English  News- 
paper" {Gentleman's  Mag.,  1850,  reprinted  in  the 
Oentleman's  Magazine  Library;  Bibliographical 
Notes,  pp.  146-150). 

A.  D.  1617-1680.— The  Elzevirs.— "Just  as 
the  house  of  Aldus  waned  and  expired,  that  of 
the  great  Dutch  printers,  the  Elzevirs,  began 
obscurely  enough  at  Leyden  in  1583.  The  Elze- 
virs were  ^ot,  like  Aldus,  ripe  scholars  and  men 
of  devotion  to  learning.  Aldus  laboured  for  the 
love  of  noble  studies;  the  Elzevirs  were  acute, 
and  too  often  'smart'  men  of  business.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Louis  (bom  at  Lou- 
vain,  1540,  died  1617).  But  it  was  in  the  second 
and  third  generations  that  Bonaventura  and 
Abraham  Elzevir  began  to  publish  at  Leyden 
their  editions  in  small  duodecimo.  Like  Aldus, 
these  Elzevirs  aimed  at  producing  books  at  once 
handy,  cheap,  correct,  and  beautiful  in  execu- 
tion. Their  adventure  was  a  complete  success. 
"The  Elzevirs  did  not,  like  Aldus,  surround  them- 
selves with  the  most  learned  scholars  of  their 


time.  Their  famous  literary  adviser,  Ilcinsius, 
was  full  of  literary  jealousies,  and  kept  students 
of  his  own  calibre  at  a  distance.  The  classical 
editions  of  the  Elzevirs,  beautiful,  but  too  small 
in  type  for  modern  eyes,  are  anything  but  ex- 
quisitely correct.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  marks  of 
the  Elzevirs  were  the  sphere,  the  old  hermit,  the 
Athena,  the  eagle,  and  the  burning  faggot.  But 
all  little  old  books  marked  with  spheres  are  not 
Elzevirs,  as  many  booksellers  suppose.  Other 
printers  also  stole  the  designs  for  the  tops  of 
chapters,  the  Aegipan,  the  Siren,  tlie  head  of 
Medusa,  the  crossed  sceptres,  and  the  rest.  In 
some  cases  the  Elzevirs  published  their  books, 
especially  when  they  were  piracies,  anonymously. 
When  they  published  for  the  Jansenists,  they 
allowed  their  clients  to  put  fantastic  pseudonyms 
on  the  title  pages.  But,  except  in  four  cases, 
they  had  only  two  pseudonyms  used  on  the  titles 
of  books  published  by  and  for  themselves.  These 
disguises  are  'Jean  Sambix '  for  Jean  and  Daniel 
Elzevir,  at  Leyden,  and  for  the  Elzevirs  of 
Amsterdam,  'Jacques  le  Jeune.'  The  last  of  the 
great  representatives  of  the  house,  Daniel,  died 
at  Amsterdam,  1680.  Abraham,  an  unworthy 
scion,  struggled  on  at  Leyden  till  1712.  The 
family  still  prospers,  but  no  longer  prints,  in 
Holland." — A.  Lang,  The  Library,  ch.  3. — 
"Though  Elzevirs  have  been  more  fashionable 
than  at  present,  they  are  still  regarded  by  novel- 
ists as  the  great  prize  of  the  book  collector. 
You  read  in  novels  about  '  priceless  little  Elze- 
virs,' about  books  'as  rare  as  an  old  Elzevir.'  I 
have  met,  in  the  works  of  a  lady  novelist  (but 
not  elsewhere)  with  an  Elzevir  '  Theocritus. '  The 
late  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  introduced  into  one  of 
his  romances  a  romantic  Elzevir  Greek  Testa- 
ment, 'worth  its  weight  in  gold.'  Casual  re- 
marks of  this  kind  encourage  a  popular  delusion 
that  all  Elzevirs  are  pearls  of  considerable 
price. " — The  same.  Books  and  Bookmen,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  ;  J.  H.  Slater,  Book  Collecting,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1622-1702. — The  first  printed  News- 
paper and  the  first  daily  Newspaper  in  Eng- 
land.—"Up  to  1839  (when  Mr.  Watts,  of  the 
British  Museum,  exposed  the  forgery)  the  world 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  first  English  news- 
paper appeared  in  1588."  Mr.  Watts  "ascer- 
tained that  '  The  English  Mercuric, '  which  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  first  discovered  on  the  shelves 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  been  'imprinted  in  London  by  her  high- 
ness's  printer,  1588,'  was  a  forgery,  for  which 
the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke  appears  to  be 
answerable."  As  to  the  actual  date  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  printed  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land, "Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  in  his  'Fourth  Estate,' 
speaks  confidently.  .  .  .  '  There  is  now  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,'  he  says,  'that  the  puny  ancestor 
of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of  our  time  was 
published  in  the  metropolis  in  1622 ;  and  that  the 
most  prominent  of  the  ingenious  speculators 
who  offered  the  novelty  to  the  world,  was  one 
Nathaniel  Butter.'  As  the  printing  press  had 
then  been  at  work  in  England  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  Caxton  having  established  himself  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1471,  and  as  manuscript 
news-letters  had  been  current  for  many  years 
previous  to  1622,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
that  the  inventive  wits  of  that  age  should  have 
been  so  slow  in  finding  out  this  excellent  mode 
of  turning  Faust's  invention  to  profitable  ac- 
count.     Butter's    journal   was    colled  — '  The 
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Weekly  Newcs,'  a  name  which  still  survives,  al- 
though the  origliml  j)08.HPssor  of  that  title  has 
long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  newspapers.  The 
first  number  in  the  British  Museum  collection 
bears  (late  tht!  23nl  of  May,  1622,  and  contains 
'news  fn)m  Italy,  Germanic,'  «fcc.  The  last 
number  made  its  apjiearance  (m  the  0th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1640;  ft  memorable  vear,  in  which  the 
Short  Parliament,  dismissed  by  King  Charles 
'in  a  liulT,'  after  a  session  of  three  weeks,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Long  Parliament,  which  un- 
lucky Charles  could  not  manage  quite  so  easily. 
...  It  was  nearly  a  century  after  '  The  Weekly 
Newes'  made  its  first  appearance,  before  a  daily 
newspaper  was  attempted.  When  weekly  pa- 
pers had  become  firmly  established,  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  printers  began  to  publish  their 
sheets  twice,  and  ultimately  three  times  a  week. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  we  find 
s((veral  papers  informing  the  public  that  they 
are  'published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  morning. '  One  of  the  most  respectable 
looking  was  entitled  'The  New  State  of  Europe,' 
or  a  '  True  Account  of  Public  Transactions  and 
Learning.'  It  consisted  of  two  pages  of  thin, 
coarse  paper  .  .  .  and  ccmtained  altogether  about 
as  mucii  matter  as  there  is  in  a  single  column  of 
the  'Times'  of  1S55.  The  custom  at  that  period 
was  to  publish  the  newspaper  on  a  folio  or 
(juarto  sheet,  two  pages  of  which  were  left  blank 
to  be  used  for  correspondence.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  a  standing  advertisement  in  the  '  New 
State  of  Europe,'  in  which  the  names  of  certain 
booksellers  are  given  'where  any  person  may 
have  this  paper  with  a  blank  half  sheet  to  write 
their  own  private  affairs. '  .  .  .  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  "Daily  Courant'  [the  first  daily  news- 
Saper  in  England]  was  published  on  the  11th  of 
larch,  1702,  just  three  days  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne.  ...  As  regards  the  form  and  size 
of  the  new  journal,  the  'author'  condescends  to 
give  the  following  information,  with  a  growling 
remark  at  the  impertinence  of  the  'Postboys,' 
'Postmen,'  'Mercuries,'  and  'Intelligencers  of 
that  day:— 'This  "Courant"  (as  the  title  shows) 
will  be  published  Daily,  being  designed  to  give 
all  the  Material  News  as  soon  as  every  Post  ar- 
rives, and  is  confined  to  half  the  compass  to  save 
the  Publick  at  least  half  the  Impertinences  of 
ordinary  Newspapers. '  In  addition  to  the  Pros- 
pectus we  have  quoted,  the  first  number  of  the 
'  Daily  Courant '  contains  only  nine  paragraphs, 
five  of  which  were  translated  from  the  'Harlem 
Courant,'  three  from  the  'Paris  Gazette,'  and 
one  from  the  'Amsterdam  Courant.'  They  all 
relate  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  then 
waging,  or  to  the  attempts  making  by  diplomats 
to  settle  the  alTairs  of  the  Continent  at  some  kind 
of  Vienna  or  Utrecht  Conference.  After  adher- 
ing for  several  weeks  to  the  strict  rule  of  giving 
only  one  page  of  news,  and  those  entirely  for- 
eign, the  'Courant'  begins  to  show  certain 
symptoms  of  improvement.  The  number  for 
April  22,  contains  two  pages  of  news  and  ad- 
vertisements. .  .  .  The  alteration  in  the  getting- 
up  of  the  '  Courant '  was  owing  to  a  change  of 
proprietorship.  The  paper  had  now  come  into 
the  hands  of  'Sam  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin, 
Little  Britain.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  who 
continued  to  publish  and  conduct  the  'Daily 
Courant'  for  many  years,  was  a  notable  man 
among  London  publishers,  as  we  find  from 
various  references  to  him  in  the  fugitive  litera- 


ture of  that  age." — Ttie  London  Daily  Preu 
(WestmimtUr  liee.,  October,  1855). 

A.  D.  1631.— The  first  printed  Newspaper  in 
France.— Dr.  Renaudot  and  his  "Gazette." — 

"  The  first  Frenchman  to  found  a  printed  news- 
paper was  Dr.  Theophraste  Renaudot,  who  ob- 
tained the  King's  privilege  for  the  '  Gazette  da 
France'  in  1631.  ...  He  was  a  shrewd  man, 
born  at  London  in  1567,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier.  In 
1612,  being  then  twenty-six,  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  somehow  got  appointed  at  once  doc- 
tor to  the  King.  But  there  was  no  salary  at- 
tached to  this  post,  which  was  in  his  case  purely 
honorary,  and  so  Renaudot  opened  a  school, 
though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doc- 
tor, had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at 
court,  was  very  sore  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  who  began  to  annoy  him  from  that 
moment.  Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man  far 
ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity,  patience, 
learning  and  humanity.  Petty  spite  did  not  dis- 
turb him,  or  at  least  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
executing  any  of  the  numerous  plans  he  had  in 
nund  for  the  welfare  of  his  contemporaries.  .  .  . 
This  extraordinary  man  not  only  inaugurated  in 
France  an  Estate,  Professional  and  Servants' 
Agency,  aa  well  as  an  office  for  private  sales  and 
exchanges,  but  further  laid  the  basis  of  the  Poste 
Itestante,  Parcels  Deliver}',  Post-Oflice  Directory, 
Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office ;  besides 
affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those 
who  correspond  through  the  agony  column  of 
'  The  Times. '  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  ofllce 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre  should  soon  have  been 
all  too  small  for  its  multifarious  duties  and  that 
his  original  staff  of  six  clerks  should,  in  less 
than  three  months,  have  swelled  to  fifty.  Riche- 
lieu, in  sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for 
him  and  thanked  him  for  the  services  he  was  ren- 
dering the  King's  subjects.  He  also  offered  him 
money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this  Renaudot 
accepted,  but  only  as  a  loan.  It  was  his  custom 
to  levy  a  commission  of  six  deniers  per  livre 
(franc)  on  the  sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of 
these  and  other  receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Car- 
dinal every  penny  that  had  been  advanced  to  him. 
But  he  did  more  than  this.  Finding  that  his 
registers  were  not  always  convenient  modes  of 
reference,  by  reason  or  the  excessive  crowds 
which  pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a 
printed  advertiser,  which  is  almost  the  exact 
prototype  of  a  journal  at  present  well  known  In 
London.  It  was  called  'Feuille  du  Bureau 
d'Adresses,'  and  appeared  every  Saturday,  at  the 
price  of  1  sou.  Opinions  diner  as  to  whether 
this  paper  preceded  the  'Gazette  de  France,' or 
was  issued  simultaneously  with  it.  Probably  it 
was  first  published  in  manuscript  form,  but 
came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the 
'  Gazette,'  for  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  June 
14th,  1631,  shows  a  periodical  in  full  organisa- 
tion and  containing  indirect  references  to  adver- 
tisements which  must  have  appeared  several 
weeks  before.  At  all  events  this  '  Feuille '  was 
purely  an  advertisement  sheet — a  forerunner  of 
the  '  Petites  Alflches '  which  were  reinvented  in 
1746 — it  was  in  no  sense  a  newspaper,  ...  It 
is  clear  that  from  the  moment  he  started  hi.s 
'  Feuille  du  Bureau  d'Adresses, '  Renaudot  must 
have  conceived  the  possibility  of  founding  a 
news-sheet.  .  .  .  The  manuscript  News  Letters 
had  attained,  by  the  year  1630,  to  such  a  pitch 
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of  perfectiou,  and  found  such  a  ready  sale,  that 
the  notion  of  further  popularising  them  by  print- 
ing must  have  suggested  itself  to  more  than  one 
man  before  it  was  aetually  put  into  practice. 
But  the  great  bar  was  this,  that  nothing  could 
be  printed  without  the  King's  privilege,  and  this 
privilege  was  not  lightly  granted.  .  .  .  Renau- 
dot,  who  had  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  censorship.  He  addressed  himself 
tc  Richelieu,  and  craved  leave  to  start  a  printed 
newspaper  under  royal  patronage.  The  politic 
Cardinal  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  how 
useful  ndght  bo  to  him  an  organ  which  would 
set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner 
he  desired,  and  in  that  manner  alone;  so  he 
granted  all  Renaudot  wished,  in  the  form  of 
'letters  patent,'  securing  him  an  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  printing  newspapers,  and  moreover  he 
conferred  on  his  protege  the  pompous  title  of 
Historiographer  of  France.  The  first  number  of 
the  'Gazette  de  France'  appeared  on  Friday, 
May  80,  1631.  Its  size  was  four  quarto  pages, 
and  its  price  one  sol  parisls,  i.  e.  |d.,  worth 
about  lid.  modern  money.  .  .  .  The  first  num- 
ber contained  no  preface  or  address,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  leading  article,  but  plunged  at  once 
in  medias  res,  and  gave  news  from  nineteen  for- 
eign towns  or  countries,  but  oddly  enough,  not 
a  line  of  French  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by 
Richelieu  from  the  Foreign  Oflice,  and  several  of 
the  paragraphs  were  written  in  his  own  hand. 
.  .  .  Thepublicationof  the 'Gazette' was  contin- 
ued uninterruptedly  from  week  to  week,  but  the 
press  of  matter  was  so  great  that  Renaudot  took 
to  issuing  a  Supplement  with  the  last  number  of 
every  month.  In  this  he  condensed  the  reports 
of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  errors,  added 
fresh  news,  and  answered  his  detractors.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1631  he  suppressed  his 
monthly  Supplement,  increased  the  '  Gazette '  to 
eight  pages,  and  announced  that  for  the  future 
he  would  issue  Supplements  as  they  were  needed. 
It  seems  they  were  needed  pretty  often,  for  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  year  1633  Renaudot 
published  Supplements,  under  the  title  of  '  Ordi- 
naries and  Extraordinaries,'  as  often  as  twice, 
and  even  three  times  in  one  week.  In  fact 
whenever  a  budget  of  news  arrived  which  would 
nowadays  justify  a  special  edition,  the  indefati- 
gable editor  set  his  criers  afoot  with  a  fresh 
printed  sheet,  shouting,  'Buy  the  "Extraordi- 
nary," containing  the  account  of  the  superb 
burial  of  the  King  of  Denmark  1 '  or,  '  Buy  and 
read  of  the  capture  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
CuraQoa  in  the  Indies  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
Spaniards  1 '  Renaudot  understood  the  noble  art 
of  puffing.  He  dressed  his  criers  in  red,  and 
gave  them  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  bray 
the  praises  of  the  'Gazette'  on  the  off  days, 
when  the  paper  did  not  appear.  ...  On  the 
death  of  Renaudot,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Eusfibe  and  Isaac,  who  in  their  turn  bequeathed 
the  'Gazette'  to  Eus6be  junior,  son  of  tlie  elder 
brother,  who  took  orders  and  consequently  left 
no  progeny.  After  this  the  'Gazette'  became 
Government  property.  ...  In  1762  the  '  Ga- 
zette '  was  annexed  to  the  Foreign  Office  Depart- 
ment. .  .  .  The  '  Gazette  de  France '  continued 
to  appear  under  royal  patronage  until  May  Ist, 
1793,  when  its  official  ties  were  snapped  and  it 
came  out  as  a  private  and  republican  journal 
with  the  date  'Fourth  Year  of  Freedom.'    The 


'  Gazette '  has  flourished  with  more  or  less  bril- 
liancy ever  since,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years  a  legitimist  organ,  read  chieflv  in  the 
provinces.'— 2'A«  French  Prea*  (Cornhill  Mag., 
June,  1873). 

A.  D.  1637.  —  Archbishop  Laud's  Star- 
Chamber  restriction  of  printing. — On  the  11th 
of  July,  1637,  "Archbishop  Laud  procured  a 
decree  to  be  passed  in  the  star  chamber,  by 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  the  master  printers 
should  be  reduced  to  twenty  in  number;  and 
that  if  any  other  should  secretly,  or  openly,  pur- 
sue the  trade  of  printing,  he  should  bo  set  in  the 
pillory,  or  whipped  through  the  streets,  and  suf- 
fer such  other  punishment  as  the  court  should 
inflict  upon  him ;  that  none  of  the  master  print- 
ers should  print  any  book  or  books  of  divmity, 
law,  physic,  pliilosophy,  or  poetry,  till  the  said 
books,  together  with  the  titles,  epistles,  prefaces, 
tables,  or  commendatory  verses,  should  be  law- 
fully licensed,  on  pain  of  losing  the  exercise  of 
his  art,  and  being  proceeded  against  in  the  star 
chamber,  &c. ;  that  no  person  should  reprint  any 
book  without  a  new  license ;  that  every  merchant, 
bookseller,  &c.,  who  should  import  any  book  or 
books,  should  present  a  catalogue  of  them  to  the 
archbishop  or  bishop,  &c. ,  before  they  were  de- 
livered, or  exposed  to  sale,  who  .should  view 
them,  with  power  to  seize  those  that  were  schis- 
matical;  and,  that  no  merchant,  <&c.,  should 
print  or  cause  to  be  printed  abroad,  any  book,  or 
books,  which  either  entirely  or  for  the  most 
part,  were  written  in  the  English  tongue,  nor 
knowingly  import  any  such  books,  upon  pain  of 
being  proceeded  against  in  the  star  chamber,  or 
liigh  commission  court.  .  .  .  That  there  should 
be  four  founders  of  letters  for  printing,  and  no 
more.  That  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
the  bishop  of  London,  with  six  other  high  com- 
missioners, shall  supply  the  places  of  those  four 
as  they  shall  become  void.  That  no  master 
founder  shall  keep  above  two  apprentices  at  one 
time.  That  all  journeymen  founders  be  em- 
ployed by  the  masters  of  the  trade ;  and  that  all 
the  idle  journeymen  be  compelled  to  work  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment,  and  such  otlier  punishment 
as  the  court  shall  think  fit.  That  no  master 
founder  of  letters  shall  employ  any  other  person 
in  any  work  belonging  to  casting  and  founding 
of  letters  than  freemen  and  apprentices  to  the 
trade,  save  only  in  putting  off  the  knots  of  metal 
hanging  at  the  end  of  the  letters  when  they  are 
first  cast;  in  which  work  every  master  founder 
may  employ  one  boy  only,  not  bound  to  the 
trade." — C.  H.  Timperley,  EncyclopcBdia,  of  Lit- 
erary and  TyjMgrnphic.dl  Anecdiite,  p.  490. 

A.  D.  1647.— Renewed  ordinance,  in  Eng- 
land, against  the  printers. — "An  ordinance  of 
fiarliament  passed  the  house  of  lords  on  this  day 
September  30,  1647],  that  no  person  shall  make, 
write,  print,  sell,  publish  or  utter,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  &c.,  any  book,  pamphlet,  treatise, 
ballad,  libel,  sheet,  or  sheets  of  news  whatsoever 
(except  the  same  be  licensed  by  both  or  either 
house  of  parliament,)  under  the  penalty  of  408. 
and  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  forty  de.ys, 
if  he  can  not  pay  it :  if  a  printer,  he  is  to  pay  a 
fine  of  only  20s.,  or  suffer  twenty  days'  imprison- 
ment, and  likewise  to  have  his  press  and  imple- 
ments of  printing  broken  in  pieces.  The  book- 
seller, or  stationer,  to  pay  10s.,  or  suffer  ten 
days'  imprisonment,  —  and,  lastly,  the  hawker, 
pedlar,  or  ballad-siager,  to  forfeit  all  his  printed 
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pnprrs  rxpowd  to  wile,  and  to  Im*  whippoil  as  a 
foiiimoii  r()>,'iit'  in  the  parisli  when-  Ik-  slmll  be 
oppn-lu'iKlcd.  Karly  in  the  following  year,  the 
coininittec  of  estates  in  Scotland  passed  an  act 
proliihiting  llie  printinjjf  under  tlie  pain  of  death, 
any  booli,  deelaration,  or  writing,  until  these  were 
first  8i;bnntted  to  their  revisal.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
conseeiucnees  of  these  persecutions  was  the  rais- 
ing uj)  of  a  new  class  of  publishers,  tliose  who 
became  noted  for  what  was  called  'unlawful  and 
nnliccnscd  booiis. '  Sparl^es,  the  publisher  of 
Prynne's  Histrioniastix,  wiw  of  this  class.  The 
presbyterian  party  in  parliament,  who  thus 
f(>un(f  th<!  press  closed  on  tliem,  veliemently  cried 
out  for  its  freedom ;  and  it  was  Imagined,  that 
wlien  they  ascended  into  power,  the  odious  olHce 
of  a  licenser  of  the  press  would  have  been  abol- 
ished; but  tliese  pretended  friends  of  freedom, 
on  the  contrary,  discovered  themselves  as  ten- 
derly alive  to  the  offlce  as  the  old  government, 
and  maintained  it  with  the  extreinest  vigour. 
Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  during  the  civil 
wars,  the  party  in  power  endeavoured  to  crush 
by  every  means  the  freedom  of  the  press." — 
C.  H.  Timperley,  Encyclopadia  of  Literary  and 
Ty}»>(ir(t])hical  Anecdote,  p.  506. 

A,  D.  1654-1694.— Freedom  of  the  press 
under  Cromwell. — Censorship  under  the  re- 
stored Stuarts. — Roger  L'Estrange  and  the 
first  news  reporters. — "During  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell  the  newspaper  press  knew  .  .  . 
what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  freedom. 
The  natiiral  result  was  that  a  very  great  increase 
took  place  in  the  number  of  new  political  jour- 
nals. Most  of  them,  liowever,  had  only  a  very 
brief  existence.  Many  of  their  number  could 
not  boast  of  a  longer  life  than  six  or  seven 
months — nay,  many  of  them  not  so  much  as  even 
that  term  of  life.  But,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  what  was  known  o*  the  antecedents 
of  Charles  II.,  the  freedom  of  tne  press,  which 

Ereviously  existed,  came  to  an  immediate  end  on 
is  ascencling  the  throne.  Hardly  had  he  done 
BO,  than  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  any  journal  except  the  London 
Gazette,  which  was  originally  printed  at  Oxford, 
and  called  the  Oxford  Gazette, —  the  Court  being 
then  resident  there  on  account  of  the  plague  rag- 
ing in  London  at  the  time,  1665,  when  it  was 
commenced,  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 
This  was  an  act  of  pure  despotism.  But  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
— a  right  which  there  was  none  to  dispute  —  to 
publish  a  broad  sheet  in  connexion  with  the 
London  Gazette,  whenever  thej^  might  deem  it 
expedient,  which  should  contam  either  foreign 
or  domestic  matters  of  interest, — of  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  some  of  the  King's  subjects  might 
wish  to  be  put  in  early  possession.  .  .  .  The  news- 
papers of  the  seventeenth  century  were  per- 
mitted, until  the  time  of  Charles  II. ,  to  be  pub- 
lished without  being  licensed  by  the  Government 
of  the  day;  but  in  the  reign  of  that  despotic 
sovereign,  a  law  was  passed  [1662]  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  any  newspaper  without  being 
duly  licensed.  ...  sir  John  Birkenhead,  .  .  . 
one  of  the  three  men  whom  Disraeli  the  elder 
called  the  fathers  of  the  English  press,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  ofilce  of  Licenser  of  the  Press. 
But  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Sir  Roger  I'Es- 
trange." — J.  Grant,  The  Newspaper  Press,  v.  1, 
eh.  3. —  Roger  L'Estrange  "is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  writer  of  the  best  newspapers 


which  appeared  before  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
and,  at  the  samt;  time,  a  most  bitter  enemy  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  was  appointed 
licenser  or  censor  in  106!{,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  given  authority  to  publish  all  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  not  exceeding  two 
sheets  in  size.  He  appears  to  have  looked  upon 
his  newspaper  as  a  noxious  thing,  suffered  to  ex- 
ist only  that  an  income  might  be  created  for  him 
in  return  for  the  labour  of  purging  the  press. 
Yet  iie  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  Public  In- 
telligencer readable,  and  if  we  may  trust  his 
letters  now  preserved  at  the  State  Paper  Olllce, 
expended  in  the  first  year  more  than  £500  on 
'spyes  for  collecting  intelligence.'  Three  years 
afterwards  he  estimated  the  profits  at  fiOO  a 
year.  ...  He  sent  paid  correspondents,  or 
'spyes'  as  they  were  called,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  induced  some  respectable  per- 
sons, under  promise  of  concealing  their  names, 
to  contribute  occasional  paragraphs;  these  per- 
sons were  for  the  most  part  repaid  by  sending  to 
them  their  newspapers  and  letters  free  of  post- 
age. Another  set  of  '  spyes '  was  employed  in 
picking  up  the  news  of  the  town  on  Paul's  Walk 
or  in  tlie  taverns  and  coffee-houses.  L'Estrange 
printed  about  sixteen  reams  of  his  Intelligencer 
weekly,  which  were  for  the  most  part  sold  by 
the  mercury-women  who  cried  them  about  the 
streets.  One  Mrs.  Andrews  is  said  to  liave  taken 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity 
printed.  .  .  .  Advantage  was  taken  of  a  slip  in 
the  weekly  intelligence  to  deprive  L'Estrange  of 
his  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  new  Oxford  Gazette, 
published  in  the  winter  of  1665  and  transferred 
to  London  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  Gazette 
was  placed  imder  the  control  of  Williamson, 
then  a  rising  Under-Secretary  of  State,  under 
whose  austere  influence  nothmg  was  suffered  to 
appear  which  could  excite  or  even  amuse  the 
public.  .  .  .  L'Estrange  has  not  been  a  favourite 
witli  historians,  and  we  confess  that  his  harsh 
measures  towards  the  press  are  apt  to  raise  a 
feeling  of  repugnance.  .  .  .  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly an  enthusiastic  and  industrious  writer, 
who  raised  the  tone  of  the  press,  even  while 
taking  pains  to  fetter  its  liberty.  When  he  lost 
his  monopoly,  that  era  of  desolation  began 
which  Macaulay  has  so  forcibly  described.  "The 
newspapers  became  completely  sterile,  omitting 
events  even  of  such  importance  as  the  trial  of 
the  seven  bishops,  and  were  supplanted  in  popu- 
lar favour  by  the  manuscript  news-letters,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  journals  of  importance. 
On  the  day  after  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
three  fresh  newspapers  appeared,  and  many  more 
burst  out  after  the  appearance  of  the  official 

J'ournal  under  the  style  of  the  Orange  Gazette. 
Jut  it  was  not  until  1694  that  the  kmg  was  in- 
duced to  abolish  the  censorship  and  to  permit 
free  trade  in  news;  'lie  doubted  much,'  says 
Hume,  '  of  the  salutary  effects  of  such  unlimited 
freedom. '  The  newspapers  increased  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly  for  the  eighteen  years  between 
the  abolition  of  the  offlce  of  licenser  and  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1712,  by  which  a 
halfpenny  tax  was  laid  on  every  half-sheet  of  in- 
telligence."—  Early  English  Newspapers  (Corn- 
hill  Mag.,  July,  1868). 

A.  D.  1685-1603. — William  Bradford  and  his 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.-7-  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  a  young  printer,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn 
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of  1685,  and  established  himself  in  business. 
"  His  first  publication  was  '  Kiilendiiriuin  Penn- 
Bilvaniensc,  or  Ainericii's  Messenj^er;  Ik'iii)?  an 
Almanack  for  the  Year  of  (Jracc  1«H0.'  Tills 
brouglit  liini  a  siinunons  before  tiie  Governor 
and  t;ouncil,  for  referring  to  tlie  Proprietary,  in 
the  table  of  clironology,  as  '  Lord  I'enn; '  and,  on 
his  appearance,  he  was  ordered  to  blot  out  the 
objectionable  title,  and  forbidden  to  print  any- 
thing witliout  license  from  tlie  I'rovineial  Coun- 
cil. In  1087  he  was  cautioned  by  the  Philadel- 
phia meeting  not  to  print  anytlung  touching  the 
Quakers  without  its  approval.  Two  years  later 
he  was  again  called  before  the  Governor,  and 
Council — tlds  time  for  printing  the  charter  of 
the  province.  The  spirited  report,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  of  his  examination  on  this  occasion. 
Is  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Disappointed  at  the 
non-fulttlment  of  Penn's  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment printing  and  tlie  failure  of  his  scheme  for 
Srintiiig  an  Englisli  Bible,  which,  although  in- 
orsed  liy  the  meeting,  found  few  subscribers, 
and  harassed  by  both  the  civil  and  religious  au- 
thorities, Bradford  determined  to  leave  the  prov- 
ince," which  he  did,  with  his  family,  sailing  to 
England  in  1689.  He  was  Induced,  however,  by 
promises  of  increased  business  and  a  yearly 
salary  of  £40,  to  return.  In  1003,  having  be- 
come one  of  the  supporters  of  George  Keith,  and 
having  printed  Keith's  "  Appeal "  (see  Pennsyl- 
vania:  a.  D.  1002-1606),  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  This  occurred  in  Au^ist,  and  his 
trial  followed  in  December.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  he  was  held  for  appearance  ac  the  next  court. 
"  In  the  meantime  the  dissensions  in  the  province 
aroused  by  the  Keithian  schism  had  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  Penn's  charter  by  the  crown,  and 
the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Fletcher  to  bo 
Royal  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  New- 
York."  This  change  led  to  the  dropping  of  pro- 
ceedings against  Bradford,  and  to  his  removal 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  whither  he 
seems  to  have  been  invited.  His  removal  was 
undoubtedly  prompted  by  a  resolution  which 
the  Provincial  Council  of  New  York  adopted  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1093:  "That  if  a  Printer  will 
come  and  settle  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
printing  of  our  Acts  of  Assembly  and  Publick 
Papers,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  £40  cur- 
rent money  of  New  York  per  annum  for  his 
salary  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  printing  be- 
sides what  serves  the  publick."  "Bradford's 
first  warrant  for  his  salary  as  '  Printer  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  at  the  City  of  New 
York,'  was  dated  October  12,  1693,  and  was  for 
six  months,  due  on  the  10th  preceding, "showing 
that  he  had  established  himself  in  the  colony 
more  hospitable  to  his  art  as  early  as  the  10th  of 
April,  1603.  "  What  was  the  first  product  of 
his  press  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  may  have 
been,  as  Dr.  Moore  suggests,  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Late  Actions  of  the  French  at  Canada,'  or  'New 
England's  Spirit  of  Persecution  Transmitted  to 
Pennsilvania ' " —  which  was  a  report  of  his  own 
trial  at  Philadelphia — or  it  may  have  been  an 
Act  of  the  New  York  Assembly  —  one  of  three 
which  his  press  produced  early  that  year,  but  the 
priority  among  which  is  uncertain. —  C.  li.  Hilde- 
burn.  Printing  in  New  York  in  the  Xlth  Cent' y  {Me- 
morial Hid.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  v.  1,  ch.  15.) 
Also  in  :  I.  Thomas,  Hi»t.  of  Printing  in  Am, , 
2ded.,  V.  1. 


A.  D.  1695.— Expiration  of  the  Censorship 
law  in  England.  —  Quick  multiplication  of 
Newspapers. — "  While  the  Lieeiislng  Act  was 
in  force  there  was  no  newspaper  iu  Kngliuul  ex- 
cept the  '  London  Gazette,  wliich  was  edited  by 
a  clerk  in  the  olllce  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  which  contained  nothing  but  wliat  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  wished  tlie  nation  to  know.  There 
were  indeed  many  peri<Klical  papers:  but  none 
of  those  papers  could  be  calleil  a  lunvsjiaper. 
Welwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal 
called  the  Observator:  but  his  Observator.  like 
the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had  formerly 
edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely  dis- 
sertations on  politics.  A  crazy  book-seller,  named 
John  Dunton,  published  the  Athenian  Mercury : 
but  the  Atlujiiian  Mercury  merely  discus.s«'d 
(luestions  of  natural  piiilosophy,  of  casuistry 
and  of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  tiu^  Koyal  So- 
ciety, named  Joiiii  Houghton,  published  what  ho 
called  a  Collection  for  tlie  Iiiiprovenieiit  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade:  but  his  (Collection  coiitaiiicd 
little  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations 
of  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  (.ity,  pulTs 
of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books, 
quack  medicines,  chocolate.  Spa  water,  civet 
cats,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting 
masters,  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever 
he  printed  any  political  news,  he  tmnscribed  it 
from  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though 
it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circu- 
lation. .  .  .  But  the  deficiencies  of  the  Gazette 
were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  by 
the  coffeehouses,  and  in  the  country  by  the  news- 
letters. On  the  third  of  May  'l005  the  law 
which  had  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship 
expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old  Whig, 
named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper 
entitled  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and 
who  had  been  speedily  forced  to  relin(iuish  that 
design,  announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before 
by  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  days 
later  was  printed  the  first  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet  Boat  from 
Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London 
Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post, 
the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy,  and  the  Post- 
man. The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land from  that  time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  At  first  they  were  small  and  mean- 
looking.  .  .  .  Only  two  numbers  came  out  in  a 
week ;  and  a  number  contained  little  more  matter 
than  may  be  found  in  a  single  column  of  a  daily 
paper  of  our  time." — Lord  Macaulay,  Jlist.  of 
JJngland,  ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1704-1729. — The  first  Newspapers  in 
America. — "There  was  not  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  English  colonies,  throughout  the 
extensive  continent  of  North  America,  until  the 
24th  of  April,  1704.  John  Campbell,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was  a  bookseller  and  postmaster  in 
Boston,  was  the  first  who  began  and  established 
a  publication  of  this  kind.  It  was  entitled  '  The 
Boston  News-Letter.'.  .  .  It  is  printed  on  half 
a  sheet  of  pot  paper,  with  a  small  pica  type, 
folio.  The  first  page  is  filled  with  an  extract 
from  '  The  London  Flying  Post, '  respecting  the 
pretender.  .  .  .  The  queen's  speech  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  oa  that  occasion,  a  few 
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artlclwi  undrr  tlic  UoHton  hcud,  four  Hliort  mrii- 
grupliH  (if  niiiriiK!  iiiti'lllKcnc*'  from  Nt-w  York, 
PhlliMlclpliiii,  and  N«;w  London,  and  one  iidver- 
tlHcmi-nt,  form  Its  whole  conU-nts.  Tlie  iidver- 
tiM;nic-nt  1h  from  Cdinplxdl,  the  proprietor  of  the 

fiaper."  In  1711),  ii  rival  paper  was  started  in 
loston,  called  the  "Gazette."  and  In  1731,  a 
thlnl.  founded  by  Jumes  Franklin,  took  the  name 
of  "The  New  England  (.'ourant."  Meantime 
there  had  apj)eared  at  I'hiliulelnhia,  on  the  22nd 
of  ])e(eml)er,  1719,  —  only  one  day  later  than  the 
B(;cond  of  the  Boston  newspapers  — "The  Ameri- 
can W(;eklv  iMercury,"  printed  hy  Andrew  Hrad- 
ford,  son  of  William  IJradford.  The  same  printer, 
Andrew  Bradford,  removing  to  New  York, 
brought  out  "The  New  York  Gazette,"  the  tirst 
newspaper  printed  in  that  chj,  in  October,  1725. 
— I.  Thomas,  IIi»t.  of  l*rinttng  in  Am.,  v.  2,  p. 
12,  and  after. — "In  1740,  the  number  of  news- 

{)aper8  in  the  English  colonics  on  the  continent 
lad  increased  to  eleven,  of  w  hich  one  appeared 
in  South  Cttrolintt,'one  in  Virginia,  three  in  Penn- 
sylvania—  one  of  them  being  in  German  —  opo 
in  New  York,  ind  the  remaining  five  in  Boston. 
.  .  .  The  New  England  'Courant,'  the  fourth 
American  periodical,  was,  in  August  1721,  estab- 
lished by  James  Franklin  as  an  organ  of  inde- 
pendent opinion.  Its  temporary  success  was  ad- 
vanced by  Benjamin,  his  brother  and  apprentice, 
a  boy  of  tifteen,  who  wrote  for  Its  columns, 
worked  in  composing  the  types  as  well  as  print- 
ing off  the  sheets,  and,  as  carrier,  distributed  the 
papers  to  the  customers.  The  sheet  satirized 
hypocrisy,  and  spoke  of  religious  knaves  as  of 
all  knaves  the  worst.  This  was  described  as 
tending  '  to  abuse  the  ministers  of  religion  in  a 
manner  which  was  intolerable.'.  .  .  In  July 
1722,  a  resolve  passed  the  council,  appointing  a 
censor  for  the  press  of  James  Franklin ;  but  the 
house  refused  its  concurrence.  The  ministers 
persevered;  and,  in  January  1723,  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  raised  by  the  legislature.  Benja- 
min, being  examined,  escaped  with  an  admoni- 
tion; James,  the  publisher,  refusing  to  discover 
the  author  of  the  offence,  was  kept  in  jail  for  a 
month;  his  paper  was  censured  as  reflecting  in- 
juriously on  the  reverend  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel; and,  by  vote  of  the  house  and  council,  he 
was  forbidden  to  print  it,  'except  it  be  first 
supervised. '  Vexed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  but  seventeen  years  old, 
in  October  1723,  sailed  clandestinely  for  New 
Y'ork.  Finding  there  no  employment,  he  crossed 
to  Amboy;  went  on  foot  to  the  Delaware;  for 
want  of  a  wind,  rowed  in  a  boat  from  Burling- 
ton to  Philadelphia;  and  bearing  marks  of  his 
labor  at  the  oar,  weary,  hungry,  having  for  his 
whole  stock  of  cash  a  single  dollar,  the  runaway 
apprentice  —  the  pupil  of  the  free  scliools  of 
Boston,  rich  in  the  boundless  hope  of  youth  and 
the  unconscious  power  of  modest  genius — 
stepped  on  shore  to  seek  food  and  occupation. 
On  the  deep  foundations  of  sobriety,  frugality 
and  industry,  the  young  journeyman  built  his 
fortunes  and  fame ;  and  he  soon  came  to  have  a 
printing-office  of  his  own.  .  .  .  The  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  chose  him  its  printer.  He  planned 
a  newspaper  [the  '  Pennsylvania  Gazette  ] ;  and, 
when  1 1729]  he  became  its  proprietor  and  editor, 
he  defended  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
and  the  inalienable  power  of  the  people." — G. 
Bancroft,  UUt.  of  the  U.  S.  of  Am.,  pt.  3,  ch.  15 


Ai,H<)  i.\:  J.  Parton,  L\fe  of  Franklin,  pt.  1-2 
(».  1).— B.  Franklin,  Life' by  Uimtelf,  ed.  by  J. 
liigeiow,  pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1700-1753.— The  PeriodicAlt  of  the 
EsMyiat*.— The  "  Tatler,"  "  Spectator,"  and 
their  auccMsori.  —  "  In  the  spring  of  1709. 
Steele  [Sir  liichard]  formed  a  literary  prf)je(t. 
of  wliich  he  was  far  Indeed  from  foreseeing  the 
consecjuences.  Periodical  papers  had  during 
many  years  been  published  in  Lr>iidon.  Most  of 
these  were  political;  but  in  some  of  them  (pies- 
tions  of  morality,  taste,  and  love-casuistry  had 
been  discussed.  The  literary  merit  of  these 
works  was  small  indeed;  and  even  their  names 
are  now  known  only  to  the  curious.  Steele  had 
been  appointed  gazetteer  by  Sunderland,  at  the 
request,  it  is  saiif,  of  Addison ;  and  thus  had  ac- 
cess to  foreign  intelligence  earlier  and  more  au- 
thentic than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach 
of  an  ordinary  news-writer.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of 
publishing  a  periodical  paper  on  a  new  plan. 
It  was  to  appear  on  the  days  on  which  the  post 
left  London  for  the  country,  which  were,  in  that 
generation,  the  Tuewiays,  Thursdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays. It  was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  ac- 
counts of  theatrical  representations,  and  the 
literary  gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It 
was  also  to  contain  remarks  on  tiic  fashionable 
topics  of  the  day,  compliments  to  beauties,  pas- 
quinades on  noted  sharpers,  and  criticisms  on 
popular  preachers.  The  aim  of  Steele  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  flrst,higher  than  this.  .  .  . 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an 
imaginary  person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that 
age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick  in  ours. 
Swift  had  assumed  the  name  of  Bickerstaff  in 
a  satirical  pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the  alma- 
nac-maker. Partridge  had  been  fool  enough  to 
publish  a  furious  reply.  Bickerstaff  had  rejoined 
m  a  second  pamphlet  still  more  diverting  than 
the  first.  All  the  wits  had  combined  to  keep  up 
the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  ia  convulsions 
of  laughter.  Steele  determined  to  employ  the 
name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popular; 
and.  in  April,  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  about  to 
publish  a  paper  called  the  'Tatler.'  Addisoa 
hod  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  determined  to  give 
it  his  [assistance.  The  effect  of  that  assistance 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Steele's  own 
words.  'I  fared,'  he  said,  'like  a  distressed 
prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his 
aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary.  When  I 
had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  with- 
out dependence  on  him.'  'The  paper,' he  says 
elsewhere,  '  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised 
to  a  greater  thing  than  I  intended  it.'" — Lord 
Macaulay,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison  (Essays), 
—  "Steele,  on  the  12th  of  April  1709,  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  '  Tatler. ' .  .  .  This  famous 
newspaper,  printed  in  one  folio  sheet  of  '  tobacco 
paper '  with  '  scurvy  letter, '  ran  to  271  numbers, 
and  abruptly  ceased  to  appear  in  January  1711. 
It  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  success,  for,  indeed, 
nothing  that  approached  it  had  ever  before  beet 
issued  from  the  periodical  press  in  England. 
The  division  of  its  contents  was  thus  arranged 
by  the  editor:  '  All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleas- 
ure, and  entertainment  shall  be  under  the  article 
of  White's  Chocolate  House ;  poetry  under  tliat 
of  Will's  Coffee-House;  learning  uuder  the  title 
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of  Grecian ;  foreign  nnd  dnmestic  news  you  will 
have  from  Ht.  Jhmich's  CuSeo-lIouHi-;  iiuil  whitt 
else  I  hIiiiII  on  any  other  Huhject  oiler  shall  lie 
dutcHl  fronj  inv  own  apiirtinent.'  The  poltticul 
newH  ^'■"''•••'I'y  ceiist'ii  to  uppciir,  ...  Of  tlio 
271  'TiitUTH.'  188  were  written  l»v  Hteele,  43  by 
Addison,  and  86  bv  lM)tli  conjointly.  Tlneo 
were  from  tlie  pen  or  .lohn  lluijlies,  .  .  .  These, 
at  least,  am  the  nuniberH  UHUHlly  given,  but  tlie 
evidjncoon  widcli  tliey  are  bawd  Ih  slight.  It 
rests  mainly  upon  the  indications  given  by  Steele 
to  Ticltell  when  the  latter  was  preparing  Ids  edi- 
tion of  Addison's  Works.  The  conjecture  may 
be  ha/.arded  that  there  were  not  a  few  Tatlers 
written  by  Addison  which  ho  was  not  anxious  to 
claim  as  his  particular  property.  .  .  .  Addison, 
.  remained  Hteele's  tlrm  friend,  and  less  than 
two  months  after  the  cessation  of  tlie  '  Tatler ' 
there  appeared  tlie  flrat  number  of  a  still  more 
famous  common  enterprise,  the  'Spectator,'  on 
the  1st  of  March  1711.  It  was  announced  to  ap- 
pear daily,  and  was  to  bo  comjiosed  of  the  re- 
flections and  actions  of  the  members  of  an 
Imaginary  club,  formed  around  'Mr.  Spectator.' 
In  XhU  club  the  most  familiar  flguro  is  tlie  Wor- 
cestershire Knight,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the 
peculiar  property  of  Addison.  .  .  .  The  *  Spec- 
tator '  continued  to  appear  daily  imtil  December 
1712.  It  consisted  of  555  numbers,  of  which 
Addison  wrote  274,  Steele  236,  Hughes  19,  and 
Pope  1  (The  Messiah,  '  Spectator  '  378).  Another 
contributor  was  Eustace  Budgell  (1685-1736), 
Addison's  cousin.  .  .  The  '  Spectator '  enjoyed 
so  very  unequivocal  a  success  that  it  has  puzzled 
historians  to  account  for  its  discontinuance.  In 
No.  517  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley 
'that  nobody  else  might  murder  him.'  This 
shows  a  voluntary  intention  to  stop  tho  publica- 
tion, which  the  Stamp  Act  itself  had  not  been 
able  to  do  by  force." — E.  Gosse,  A  Hint,  of  Eigh- 
teenth Century  TAterature,  ch.  6. — "After  this, 
in  1713,  came  tlie  'Guardian';  and  in  1714  an 
eighth  volume  of  the  '  Spectator '  was  issued  by 
Addison  alone.  He  was  also  the  sole  author  of 
the  '  Freeholder, '  1715,  which  conUiins  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  the  'Tory  Foxhunter.'  Steele, 
on  his  side,  followed  up  the  '  Guardian '  by  the 
'Lover,'  the  'Reader,'  and  half-a-dozen  abortive 
clTorts ;  but  his  real  successes,  as  well  as  those  of 
Addison,  were  in  the  three  great  collections  for 
which  they  worked  together.  .  .  .  Between  the 
•  Guardian  '  of  1718  and  the  '  Rambler'  of  1750- 
2  there  were  a  number  of  periodical  essayists  of 
varying  merit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall 
the  names  of  these  now  forgotten  '  Intelligencers, ' 
'Motlerators,'  'Remembrancers,'  and  the  like, 
the  bulk  of  which  were  political.  Fielding  places 
one  of  them,  the  '  Freethinker '  of  Philips,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  '  those  great  originals  the  "  Tat- 
lers" and  the  "Spectators;"'  but  the  initial 
chapters  to  the  different  books  of  '  Tom  Jones ' 
attract  us  more  forcibly  to  the  author's  own 
'Champion,'  written  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ralph  who  '  makes  night  hideous '  in  tlie  '  Dun- 
clad.'.  .  .  Another  of  Fielding's  enterprises  in  the 
'  Spectator '  vein  was  the  '  Covent  Garden  Jour- 
nal,' 1752.  .  .  .  Concurrently  with  the  'Covent 
Garden  Journal'  appeared  the  final  volume  of 
Johnson's  'Rambler,'  a  work  upon  the  cardinal 
defect  of  which  its  author  laid  his  finger,  when,  in 
later  life,  he  declared  it  to  be  '  too  wordy. '  Lady 
Mary  said  in  her  smart  way  that  the  '  Rambler ' 
followed  the  '  Spectator '  as  a  packhorae  would 


do  a  hunter.  ...  In  the  twenty-nine  papers 
which  Jnhnson  wrote  for  llawkesworth's  'Ad- 
venturer,' the  '  Rambler  '  st  vl<i  is  maintuincd.  In 
the  '  IdldJ",'  however,  which  tH'longs  to  a  later 
dati>,  when  its  author's  mind  was  iinclou<led,  and 
he  was  comparatively  free  from  tlu;  dally  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  he  adopts  a  simpler  and  less 
polysyllabic  style." — A.  Dobson,  Eiyhteenth  Ctn- 
tury  rJnmii/it,  intrml. 

A.  D.  1713.— The  first  Stamp  Tax  on 
Newspapers  in  England. —  The  first  Htani|)  tax 
on  newHjiapers  in  England  went  inio  effect  on 
the  I'JtIi  day  of  August,  1712.  "An  act  had 
passed  the  legislature,  that  '  for  every  pamphlet 
or  paper  contained  in  lialf  a  sheet,  t)r  lesser  piece 
of  paper  so  printetl,  the  sum  of  one  halfpenny 
sterling:  and  for  every  such  pamphlet  or  paper 
being  larger  than  half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceed- 
ing one  whole  sheet,  so  printe<l,  a  tiuty  after  the 
rate  of  onepenny  sterling  for  every  slieet  printed 
thereof.'  'Tliis  act,  which  was  to  curb  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  was  to  be  in  force  for  the 
space  of  thirty-two  years,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  10th  day  of  June,  1712.  Addison,  in  tho 
'  Spectator '  of  this  day,  says,  '  this  Is  the  day  on 
which  many  eminent  authors  will  jirobably  pub- 
lish their  last  works.  I  am  afraid  that  few  of 
our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that  above 
all  others  delight  In  war,  will  be  Me  to  subsist 
under  the  weight  of  a  stamp  duty  in  an  approach- 
ing peace.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing a  stamp,  and  the  impracticability  of  notify- 
ing a  blmxly  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both 
concur  to  the  sinking  of  tliese  thin  folios  which 
have  every  other  day  related  to  us  the  hisLory  of 
Europe  for  several  years  last  past.  A  facetious 
friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  pres- 
ent mortality  among  authors,  "the  fall  of  tho 
leaf." '  On  this  tax  i)ean  Swift  thus  humorously 
alludes  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  as  follows 
(August  7): — '  Do  you  know  that  all  Grub-street 
is  dead  and  gone  last  week  ?  No  more  Ghosts 
or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  piled  It 
close  the  last  fortnight,  and  published  at  least 
seven  papers  of  my  own,  besides  some  of  other 
people's ;  but  now  every  single  half -sheet  pays  a 
halfpenny  to  the  queen.  "The  'Observator'  is 
fallen;  tho  'Medleys'  are  jumbled  together  with 
the  '  Flying  Post ' ;  the  '  Examiner^  is  deadly 
sick ;  the  '  Spectator '  keeps  up  and  doubles  its 
price ;  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold.  Have 
you  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  mi.  rked 
with  ?  Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  half- 
penny.' The  stamp  mark  upon  the  newspapi  rs 
was  a  rose  and  thistle  joined  by  the  stalks,  and 
enclosing  between  tho  Irish  shamrock,  the  whole 
three  were  surmounted  by  a  crown.  ...  It  is 
curious  to  observe  what  an  effect  this  trifling  Im- 
post had  upon  the  circulation  of  the  most  fa- 
vourite papers.  Many  were  entirely  discon- 
tinued, and  several  of  those  whicli  survived  were 
generally  united  into  one  publication.  Tlie  bill 
operated  in  a  directly  contrary  manner  to  what 
the  ministers  had  anticipated ;  for  the  opposition, 
who  had  more  leisure,  and  perhaps  more  acri- 
mony of  feeling,  were  unanimous  In  the  support 
of  their  cause.  Tho  adherents  of  ministers,  who 
were  by  no  means  behind  the  opposition  in  their 
proficiency  in  the  topic  of  defamation,  were,  it 
seems,  not  so  strenuously  supported;  and  the 
measure  thus  chiefly  destroyed  tl  ose  whom  it 
was  Bolinbroke'e  interest  to  protect.  For  some 
reason,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  tracn,  the 
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stamp-duties  were  removed  shortly  after  their 
iiiiI)osition,  and  were  not  again  enforced  until 
1725.  In  order  to  understand  how  po  small  a 
duty  as  one  half  penny  should  operate  so'stronglv 
upon  these  periodical  publications,  we  niust  look 
at  the  price  at  which  they  were  vended  at  that 
period.  The  majority  of  them  were  published  at 
a  penny,  many  at  a  halfpenny,  and  some  were 
even  published  so  low  as  a  farthing." — C.  H. 
Timperley,  Eneyclopmlia  of  Literary  and  Typo- 
graphiml  Aiucdotv,  pp.  601-603. 

A.  D.  1723.— End  of  Newspaper  monopoly  in 
France. — "  Until  Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned, 
Paris  was  offlcially  supposed  to  possess  but  three 
periodicals:  the  '  Gazette  de  France'  for  politics, 
*Le  Journal  des  Savants'  for  literature  and 
science,  and  the  '  Mercure  de  France '  for  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  social  matters  mingled.  For 
a  time  these  monopolies  were  respected,  but  only 
for  a  very  short  time.  .  .  .  During  the  Regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  (1715-23),  the  '  Gazette 
de  France,'  'Mercure, 'and  'Journal  des  Savants' 
combined  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement 
against  all  the  papers  then  existing,  but  they  were 
non-suited  on  a  technical  objection ;  and  this  was 
their  last  attempt  at  a.>»serting  their  prerogative." 
—The  French  Press  (Cornhill  Mar;.,  Oct.,  1873). 

A.  D.  1734. — Zenker's  trial  in  New  York.— 
Determination  of  tne  freedom  of  the  Press. 
See  Nkw  Yohk:  A.  D.  1720-1734. 

A.  D  1771.— Freedom  of  Parliamentarv  re- 
porting won  in  England.  See  England  :  A.  I). 
1771. 

A.  D.  1777. — The  first  Daily  Newspaper  in 
France. — "  In  1777  there  appeared  the  'Journal 
de  Paris,'  which  only  deserves  notice  from  its 
being  the  first  daily  paper  issued  in  France." — 
Westminster  Rev.,  July.  1860,  p.  219. 

A.  D.  1784-1813. — The  earliest  daily  News- 
papers in  the  United  States. — "  Die  first  daily 
newspaper  published  in  the  United  States  was 
the  '  American  Daily  Advertiser. '  It  was  issued 
in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  afterwards  of  the  Aurora.  When  the 
seat  of  national  government  was  in  Philadelphia, 
it  shared  the  confidence  and  support  of  Jefferson 
with  the  '  National  Gazette. '  It  was  strong  in 
its  opposition  to  the  Federal  section  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  and  to  ill  the  meas- 
uiviS  originating  with  Hamilton.  Zachariah 
Poulson  became  its  proprietor  and  publisher  in 
1802,  and  it  was  known  as  'Poulson's  Adver- 
tiser,' and  we  believe  he  continued  its  publisher 
till  October  28,  1839,  when  the  establishment 
was  sold  to  Brace  and  Ncwbold,  the  publishers 
of  a  new  paper  called  the  'North  American.' 
The  name  after  that  was  the  '  North  American 
and  Daily  Advertiser.'.  .  .  The  'New  York 
Daily  Advertiser,'  the  second  real  journal  in  the 
United  States,  was  published  in  1785.  It  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  March  by  Francis 
Childs  &  Co.  ...  On  the  29th  of  July,  1786,  the 
'Pittsburg  (Penu.)  Gazette,'  the  first  newspaper 
printed  west  of  the  AllegV-  >v  Mountains,  ap- 
peared, and  in  1796  the  'Pus.  .ras  issued.  .  .  . 
'  The  United  States  Gazette '  was  started  in  New 
York  in  1789  by  John  Fenno,  of  Boston.  Its 
original  name  was  '  Gazette  of  the  United  States.' 
It  was  first  issued  in  New  York,  because  the  seat 
of  the  national  government  was  then  in  that  city. 
When  Congress  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1790, 
the  'Gazette'  went  with  that  body.  In  1793  it 
was  the  special  organ  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 


.  .  .  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer  of  Ameri- 
ca, was  a  lawyer  in  1793,  and  had  an  office  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Washington's  adminis 
tration  was  then  violently  assailed  by  the  '  Au- 
rora,' 'i/ational  Gazette,  and  other  organs  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  by  the  partisans  of 
France.  Jefferson  was  organizing  the  opposi- 
tion elements,  and  Hamilton  was  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  party.  Newspapers  were 
established  on  each  side  as  the  chief  means  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  each  party  had  in 
view.  Noah  Webster  was  considered,  in  this 
state  of  aflfairs,  the  man  to  aid  the  Federalists 
joumalistically  in  New  York.  He  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  remove  to  that  city  and  take 
charge  of  u  Federal  organ.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1793,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
daily  paper,  which  was  named  the  'Minerva.' 
According  to  its  imprint,  it  appeared  '  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  four  o'clock,  or  earlier 
if  the  arrival  of  the  mail  will  perrxit.'  .  .  .  With 
the  'Minerva'  was  connected  a  semi-weekly 
paper  called  the  'Herald.'.  .  .  The  names  of 
'  Minerva '  and  '  Herald '  were  shortly  changed  to 
those  of  '  Commercial  Advertiser '  and  '  New 
York  Spectator,'  and  these  names  have  continued. 
.  .  .  The  '  Commercial  Advertiser '  is  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  the  metropolis.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  daily  papers  started  in  New  York,  from 
the  time  of  Bradford's  Gazette  in  1725  to  the 
'  Journal  of  Comm^rc? '  in  1827,  there  are  now 
[1873]  only  two  survivors  —  the  'Evening  Post' 
and  the  '  Commercial  Advertiser. ' .  .  .  The  first 
prominent  daily  paper  issued  in  New  England 
was  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  commenced  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1813.  There  was  a  daily  paper  begun  in 
that  city  on  the  6fh  of  October,  1796,  by  Alex- 
ander Martin,  and  edited  by  John  O'Ley  Burk, 
one  of  the  '  United  Irishmen  '  It  lived  about  six 
months.  It  was  called  the  Polar  Star  and  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser.  Another  was  attempted 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1798,  by  Caleb  P.  Wayne, 
who  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  United  States 
Gazette  of  Philadelphia.  This  second  daily 
paper  of  Boston  was  named  the  Federal  Gazette 
and  Daily  Advertiser.  It  lived  three  months. 
The  third  attempt  at  a  daily  paper  in  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts  was  a  success.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  William  W.  Clapp,  'fterwards  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  and  edited  by  Hora- 
tio Biglow." — F.  Hudson,  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  175-194,  and  378. 

A.  D.  1785-1812.— The  founding  of  "The 
Times,"  in  London. — The  beginning  of  "  lead- 
ing articles." — The  newspaper  afterwards  fa- 
mous as  "The  Times"  was  started,  in  1785, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Daily  Universal  Regis- 
ter," and  did  not  adopt  the  title  of  "The  Times" 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1788.— J.  Grant,  Ths 
Newspaper  Press,  v.  1,  eh.  16. — "All  the  news- 
papers that  can  be  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished in  any  way  till  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Times '  were  distmguished  by  some  freak  of 
cleverness.  .  .  .  The  '  Times '  took  up  a  line  of 
its  own  from  the  first  day  of  its  existence.  The 
proprietors  staked  their  fortunes  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  their  paper,  upon  the  prompti- 
tude and  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  upon  its 
policy,  upon  the  frank  and  independent  spirit 
of  its  comments  on  public  men.  .  .  .  The  chief 
proprietor  of  the  "Times'  was  John  Walter— ^a 
man  who  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of 
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newspaper  work,  but  who  knew  precisely  what 
the  public  wanted  in  a  newspaper,  and  possessed, 
with  this  instinct  and  intelligence,  the  determi- 
nation and  enterprise  which  constitute  the  char- 
acter of  a  successful  man  of  business.  He  saw 
how  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  conducted,  and 
he  thought  he  saw  how,  by  the  development  of 
a  new  idea  in  printing,  he  could  produce  the 
'Times'  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries.  The  whole  English  language, 
according  to  Mr.  Walter,  consisted  of  about 
90,000  words;  but  by  separating  the  particles 
and  omitting  the  obsolete  words,  technical  terms, 
and  common  terrain  itions,  Mr.  Walter  believed 
it  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  stock  in  common 
use  to  about  50,000,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  words,  with  all  the  common  terminations, 
he  proposed  to  have  cast  separately,  so  that  the 
compositor,  with  a  slip  of  MS.  before  him  to  set 
in  type,  might  pick  up  words  or  even  phrases 
instead  of  picking  up  one  by  one  every  letter  of 
every  word  in  his  copy,  and  thus,  of  course,  save 
a  good  deal  of  time.  The  idea  was  impracticable, 
utterly  impracticable,  because  the  number  of 
words  required  to  carry  out  the  system  must  in 
itself  be  so  great  that  no  case  of  type  that  a  printer 
could  stand  before  would  hold  them  all,  even  if 
the  printer  '  learn  his  boxes '  with  a  case  of  some 
4,000  or  5,000  corapaitraents  before  him;  but  it 
took  a  good  many  years,  a  good  many  experi- 
ments, and  the  expenditure  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds  to  convince  Mr.  Walter  that  the  fail- 
ure was  not  due  to  the  perversity  of  his  printers 
but  to  the  practical  difficulties  which  surrounded 
his  conception.  John  Walter  was  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  general  conduct  of  the  '  Times '  as 
a  newspaper  than  he  was  in  tjie  management  of 
the'  '  Times '  printing  office.  He  set  all  the 
printers  in  London  by  the  ears  with  his  whim 
about  logographic  printing.  But  he  had  a  very 
clear  conception  of  what  a  national  newspaper 
ought  to  be,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  men,  who,  as  they  are  sketched 
for  us  by  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  were  appar- 
ently far  more  picturesque  than  practical,  John 
Walter  made  the  '  Times '  what  the  '  Times '  has 
been  for  nearljr  a  century,  pre-eminently  and 
distinctly  a  national  newspaper.  The  'Times,' 
in  its  original  shape,  consisted  merely  of  the 
day's  news,  a  few  advertisements,  some  market 
quotations,  perhaps  a  notice  of  a  new  book, 
a  few  scraps  of  gossip,  and  in  the  session, 
a  Parliamentary  report.  The  '  Morning  Chron- 
icle' had  the  credit  ...  of  inventing  the 
leading  article,  as  it  had  the  credit  of  inventing 
Parliamentary  reporting.  The  '  Morning  Chron- 
icle,' on  the  12th  of  May,  1791,  published  a  para- 
graph, announcing  that  'the  great  and  firm 
body  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  true  to  their 
principles,  had  decided  on  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fox,  as 
the  representative  of  the  pure  doctrir  es  of  Whig- 
gery,'  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  resolution 
Mr.  Burke  would  retire  from  Parliament.  It 
was  very  short,  but  this  paragraph  is  the  nearest 
approximation  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  time  to  a  leading  article,  and  ap- 
pearing as  it  did  in  the  part  of  the  'Morning 
Chronicle '  where  a  year  or  two  afterwards  the 
leading  articles  were  printed,  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke  cites  it  as  the  germ  of  the  leaders  which, 
when  they  became  general,  gave  a  -distinctive 
colour  ana  authority  to  newspapers  as  indepen- 


dent organs  of  opinion  and  criticism.  The  idea 
soon  became  popular;  and  in  the  'Morning 
Post '  and  the  '  Courier '  the  leading  article,  de- 
veloped as  it  was  by  Coleridge  and  Macintosh 
into  a  work  of  art,  often  rivalling  in  argument, 
wit,  and  eloquence  the  best  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, became  the  object  of  quite  as  much  inter- 
est as  the  Parliamentarj'  reports  themselves. 
The  'Times,'  knowing  how  to  appropriate  one 
by  one  all  the  specialties  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  to  improve  upon  what  it  appropriated,  was 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
leading  articles,  and  in  adopting  that  idea,  to 
improve  upon  it  by  stamping  its  articles  with  a 
spirit  of  frankness  and  independence  which  was 
all  its  own.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  John  Walter, 
practically  the  founder  of  the  '  Times, '  ended  in 
the  year  1812,  and  upon  his  death  his  son,  the 
second  John  Walter,  took  possession  of  Printing 
House  Square,  and,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  with  ampler  means,  soon  made  the 
'  Times '  the  power  in  the  State  that  it  has  been 
from  that  day  to  this." — C.  Pebody,  English 
Joiirtuilum,  pp.  9i2-99. 

A.  D.  1817.— The  trials  of  William  Hone. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1816-1830. 

A.  D.  1 830- 1 833.— The  first  Penny  Papers  in 
the  United  States.— "  The  Penny  Press  of 
America  dates  from  1833.  There  were  small  and 
cheap  papers  published  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia before  and  about  that  time.  The  Bos- 
tonian  was  one.  The  Cent,  in  Philadelphia,  was 
another.  The  latter  was  issued  by  Christopher 
C.  Cornwall  in  1830.  These  and  all  similar  ad- 
ventures were  not  permanent.  Most  of  them 
were  issued  by  printers  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  Still  they  belonged  to  the  class  of 
cheap  papers.  The  idea  came  from  the  Illus- 
trated Penny  Magazine,  issued  in  London  in 
1830.  .  .  .  The  Morning  Post  was  the  first  penny 

faper  of  any  pretensions  in  the  United  States, 
t  was  started  on  New- Year's  Day,  1833,  as  a 
two-cent  paper,  by  Dr.  Horatio  David  Shepard, 
with  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  V.  Story  as 
partners,  printers,  and  publishers.  .  .  .  After 
one  week's  trial,  with  the  exhaustion  of  the 
capital,  the  original  idea  of  Dr.  Shepard,  his 
dream  of  the  previous  year  1832  was  attempted, 
and  the  price  reduced  to  one  cent;  but  it  was 
too  late.  .  .  .  This  experiment,  however,  was 
the  seed  of  the  Cheap  Press.  It  had  taken  root. 
On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  same 
year  1833,  the  first  number  of  the  Sun  was  issued 
by  Benjamin  H.  Day." — F.  Hudson,  Jouriialiam 
in  the  united  States,  pp.  416-417. 

A.  D.  1853-1870. — Extinction  of  taxes  on 
Newspapers  in  England. — The  beginning  of 
Penn/  Papers. — Rise  of  the  provincial  daily 
press. — "In  1853  the  advertisement  duty  was 
repealed;  in  1855  the  obligatory  newspaper 
stamp  was  abolished,  and  in  1861,  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty,  the  last  check  upon  the 
unrestrained  journalism  was  taken  away.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  has  been  very  great  as 
well  as  the  resulting  diminution  in  their  price. 
.  .  .  When  it  was  seen  that  the  trammels  of 
journalism  were  about  to  be  loosed  the  penny 
paper  came  into  existence.  The  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph,' the  first  newspaper  published  at  that 
price,  was  established  in  June,  1855,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Englisli  journals." 
— T.  G.  Bowles,   New^apera  (mrtnightly  Rev., 
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July  1.  1884).—'*  .  he  entire  freedom  from 

taxalion  began  the  nu«ici.i  em  of  the  daily  press. 
At  this  time  [1861J  liondon  hud  nine  or  ten  daily 
newspapers,  with  the  'Times'  in  the  lead.  Of 
these,  SIX  or  seven  still  survive,  and  are  holding 
their  own  with  competitors  of  more  recent 
origin.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
stamp  duties,  London  was  the  only  city  which 
had  a  daily  press;  but  between  1855  and  1870  a 
lait,"  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  which  had  hitherto  been  issued  in 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  form,  made  their  appear- 
ance as  daily  journals.  With  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  prosperous  provincial  morn- 
ing papers  of  to-day  were  originally  weeklies, 
and  as  such  had  long  occupied  the  ground  they 
now  hold  as  dailies. " — E.  Porritt,  The  English- 
man at  Honw,  fh.  13. 

A.  D.  i874-i8<)4.— Surviving  Press  Censor- 
ship in  Germany. — "It  woidd  be  wrong  to 
speak  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Germany  as 
the  fourth  estate.  In  the  land  which  gave 
Gutenberg  and  the  art  of  printing  to  the  world, 
the  Press  has  not  yet  established  a  claim  to  a 
title  so  imposing.  To  the  growth  and  power  of 
a  Free  Press  are  needed  liberal  laws  and  institu- 
tions, with  freedom  of  political  opinion  and  civil 
action  for  the  subject.  Hitlierto  these  funda- 
mental conditions  have  been  absent.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  little  has  been  done  to  uberate  the 
newspaper,  to  give  it  free  play,  to  immuzzle  it. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  German  Press  that  the 
special  laws  for  the  regulation  of  newspapers  and 
serial  publications  have  been  evolved  from  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  was  devised  In  times  of 
great  political  unrest  and  agitation.  .  .  .  Liberty 
of  the  Press  has  been  one  of  the  leading  political 
watchwords  of  the  reform  party  during  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Yet  though  the 
Press  does  not  stand  where  it  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  when  even  visiting  cards 
could  not  be  printed  without  the  solemn  assent 
of  the  public  censor,  and  when  objectionable 
prints  were  summarily  suppressed  at  the  mere 
beck  of  a  Minister  or  his  subordinate,  little 
ground  has  been  won  since  the  severer  features 
of  the  measures  passed  in  1854  for  the  repression 
of  democratic  excesses  were  abandoned.  The 
constitution  of  Prussia  says  that  '  Every  Prussian 
lias  the  ri^ht  to  express  his  opinion  freely  by 
word,  writmg,  print,  or  pictorial  representation ' 
(Article  27).  But  this  right  is  superseded  by  the 
provision  of  the  imperial  constitution  (Article  41, 
Section  16)  which  reserves  to  the  Empire  the 
regulation  of  the  Press,  and  by  a  measure  of 
May  7th,  1874,  which  gives  to  this  provision  con- 
crete form.  This  is  the  Press  Law  of  Germany 
to-day.  The  law  does,  indeed,  concede,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  the  freedom  of  the  Press  (Press- 
freiheit),  and  it  abolishes  the  formal  censorship. 
But  a  severe  form  of  control  is  still  exercised  by 
the  police,  whose  authority  over  the  Press  is 
greater  in  reality  than  it  seems  to  be  from  the 
letter  of  the  statute.  It  is  no  Ion  jer  necessary, 
as  it  once  was,  and  still  is  in  Rus.sia,  to  obtain 
sanction  for  the  issue  of  each  number  before  it  is 
sent  into  the  world,  but  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  a 
publisher  to  lay  a  copy  of  his  journal  before  the 
police  autJiority  directly  it  reaches  the  press. 
This  an  informal  censor  revises,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  article  being  obnoxious  he  may  order  the 
immediate  confiscation  of  the  whole  issue,  or  a 
court   of   law,   which  in   such   matters  works 


very  speedily,  may  do  so  for  him.  As  the  police 
and  judicial  authorities  have  wide  discretion  in 
the  determination  of  editorial  culpability,  this 
power  of  confiscation  is  felt  to  be  a  harsh  one. 
While  the  Socialist  Law  existed  tlie  powers  of 
the  police  were  far  more  extensive  than  now,  and 
that  they  were  also  real  is  proved  by  the  whole- 
sale extermination  of  newspapers  of  Socialistic 
tendencies  which  took  place  between  the  yea»» 
1878  and  1890.  Since  that  law  disappeared, 
however.  Socialist  journals  have  sprung  up 
again  in  abundance,  though  the  experience 
gained  by  their  conductors  in  the  unhappy  past 
does  not  enable  them  to  steer  clear  of  frictioa 
with  the  authorities.  The  police,  too,  regulates 
the  public  sale  of  newspapers  and  decides 
whether  they  shall  be  cried  in  the  street  or  not. 
In  Berlin  special  editions  cannot  be  publishec' 
without  the  prior  sanction  of  this  authority.  .  .  . 
So  frequent  are  prosecutions  of  editors  that  many 
newspapers  are  compelled  to  maintain  on  their 
staffs  batches  of  Sitzredakteure,  or  '  sitting  edi- 
tors, '  whose  special  function  is  to  serve  in  prison 
(colloquially  8itztn=8it)  the  terms  of  detention 
that  may  be  awarded  for  the  too  liberal  exercise 
of  the  critical  faculty.  .  .  .  Some  measure  of 
the  public  depreciation  of  newspapers  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  tliey  are  largely  in  Hebrew  hands. 
In  the  large  towns  the  Press  is,  indeed,  essen- 
tially a  Jewish  institution." — W.  H.  Dawson, 
Oermany  and  the  Ocrnuina,  pt.  2,  ch.  lt)(t).  1). 

American  Periodicals  founded  before  1870 
and  existing  in  1894. —  The  following  is  a  care- 
fully prepared  chronological  list  of  important 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  still  published 
(1894)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
have  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
having  been  founded  before  1870.  The  *  before 
a  title  indicates  that  the  information  given  has 
been  obtained  directly  from  the  publisher.  For 
some  of  the  periodicals  not  so  marked,  the  dates 
of  beginning  have  been  taken  from  their  own 
files.  In  other  cases,  where  publishers  have 
neglected  to  answer  a  request  for  information, 
the  facts  have  been  borrowed  from  Howell's 
American  Newspaper  Directory : 
1764.  *  Connecticut  Courant  (Hartford),  w. ; 
added  Courant,  d.,  1836. 

*  Quebec  Gazette  (French  and  English), 
w. ;  ran  many  years  as  tri-to. ,  in  Eng. ; 
discontinued  for  about  16  years;  now 
resumed  as  Quebec  Gazette  in  connec- 
tion with  Quebec  Morning  Chronicle 
(founded  1847). 

1766  or  1767.  *  Connecticut  Herald  and  Post  Boy 
(New  Haven) ;  various  names ;  now  Con- 
necticut Herald  and  Weekly  Journal. 

*  Essex  Gazette;   changes  of  name  and 

Slace;  suspended;  revived  at  Salem, 
lass.,  as  Salem  Mercury,  1786;  became 
semi-w.,  1796;  became  Salem  Daily 
Gazette,  1892. 

Worcester  Spy,  w. ;  added  d. ,  1845. 

♦Pennsylvania  Packet  and  General  Ad- 
vertiser (Philadelphia),  w. ;  became 
Pennsylvania  Packet  and  American 
Daily  Advertiser,  d.,  1784;  consolidated 
with  North  American  (founded  1839), 
1839;  consolidated  with  United  States 
Gazette  (established  1789,  see  1789, 
Gazette  of  the  U.  S.),  as  North  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  Gazette,  1847; 
became  North  American,  1876. 


1768. 


1770. 
1771. 
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1778. 
1778. 
1785. 


now  d.  and  w. ; 
Telegraph  and 


1786. 
1789. 


1793. 


1794. 
1796. 


1800. 
1801. 


1803. 

1804. 
1805. 


1806. 
1807. 
1808. 

1809. 


1810. 
1811. 


*  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Ad- 
vertiser; merged  in  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, 1799. 

*  Gazette  (Montreal),  w. 
since  1870  absorbed 
Daily  News. 

*  Falmouth  (Me.)  Gazette   and  Weekly 

Advertiser;  Cumberland  Gazette,  1786; 
Gazette  of  Maine,  1790;  Eastern  Herald, 
1793;  Eastern  Herald  and  Gazette  of 
Maine,  1796;  Jenks'  Portland  Gazette, 
1798;  Portlcnd  Gazette  and  Maine  Ad- 
vertiser, 1805;  Portland  Advertiser, 
aemi-w.,  1828;  d.,  1881. 

*  Journal  (Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.);  estab- 
lisbed  to  take  the  place  of  New  York 
Journal,  published  at  Poughkeepsie, 
1778-1783;  consolidated  with  Eagle 
(founded  1828  — see  1828,  Dutchess  In- 
telligencer), as  Journal  pnd  Eagle;  be- 
came Eagle  after  a  few  years. 

Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton,  Mass. ). 

Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette. 

♦Gazette  of  the  United  States  (New 
York);  removed  to  Philadelphia,  1790; 
d. ,  1793 ;  became  The  Union,  or  United 
States  Gazette  and  True  American; 
merged  in  North  American,  1847. 

Berkshire  County  Eagle  (Pittsfield, 
Mass.),  w. 

Gazette  (Cincinnati),  w. ;  added  d.,  Com- 
mercial Gazette,  1841. 

Minerva  (New  York),  d. ,  and  Herald,  Semi- 
te. ;  became  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 
New  York  Spectator. 

Newbury  port  (Mass.)  Herald. 

Utica  Gazette ;  consolidated  with  Herald 
(founded  1847),  as  Morning  Herald  and 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 

*  Sentinel  of  Freedom  (Newark),  w. ; 
added  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  d., 
1832. 

*  Salem  Register,  w. ;  then  «emt-tc. 
New  York  Evening  Post, 
.^gis  and  Gazette  (Worcester),  w. 

Evening  Gazette,  1843. 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
Portland  (Me. )  Eastern  Argus. 
Pittsburgh  Post. 
Missionary  Herald  (Boston),  m. 

*  Quebec  Mercury,  tri-w. ;  became  d.  about 

1860. 

*  Precurser  (Montpelier),  w. ;  became  Ver- 
mont Watchman,  1807,  w. 

*New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury,  to.; 
added  d,  1831. 

*  Cooperstown  (N.  Y.)  Federalist ;  became 
Freeman's  Journal,  w. ,  1820. 

Le  Canadien  (Montreal). 

St.  Louis  Republic,  w. ;  added  d.,  1835. 

*New  Hampshire  Patriot  (Concord,  N. 
H.) ;  consolidated  with  People  (founded 
1868)  as  People  and  Patriot,  1878,  d. 
and  w. 

Montreal  Herald. 

Kingston  (Ont.)  News,  w. ;  added  rf.,  1851. 

*  Buffalo  Gazette,   w. ;    became  Niagara 

Patriot,  w.,  1818;  became  Buffalo  Pa- 
triot, w.,  July  10,  1821;  added  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  d.,  1835. 
♦Western  Intelligencer;  Western  Intelli- 
gencer and  Columbus  Gazette,  1814; 


now  w. 


added 


1812. 
1813. 


1815. 
1816. 


1817. 
1819. 


1820. 


1821. 
1822. 

1823. 


1824. 
1825. 

1826. 


became  Ohio  State  Journal,  1825;  d., 
1839. 

♦  Columbian  Weekly  Register  (New  Ha- 
ven); added  Evening  Register,  d., 
1848. 

Albany  Argus. 

Boston  Advertiser. 

Acadian  Recorder  (Halifax). 

North  American  Review  (New  York),  m. 

♦Boston  Recorder;  merged  in  Congrega- 

tionalist,  w.,  1867. 
Knoxville  Triljune,  w. ;  added  d.,  1865. 
Rochester   Union    and    Advertiser,    w. ; 

added  rf.,  1826. 
♦Hartford  Times,  w. ;  added  d.,  1841. 
♦Cleveland    Herald;    consolidated    with 

Evening  News  (founded    1868),  1885. 

See  1848,  Cleveland  Leader. 
Arkansas  Gazette  (Little  Rock). 

♦  Oswego  Palladium,  w. ;  added  d.  about 

1860. 

Nova  Scotian  (Halifax),  w. ;  added  Chron- 
icle, 3  times  a  w. ,  1845 ;  added  Morning 
Chronicle,  1865. 

♦Manufacturers'  and  Farmers'  Journal 
(Providence),  scmt-?c. ;  added  Daily  Jour- 
nal, 1829. 

♦  Christian  Regis*^er  (Boston),  w. 
Indianapolis  Sentmel. 

Mobile  Register. 

Broome  Republican  (Binghamton,  N.  Y.), 

w. ;  added  Republican,  d. ,  1849. 
♦  Old  Colony  Memorial  (Plymouth,  Mass.), 

w. ;  has  absorbed  Plymouth  Rock,  and 

Old  Colony  Sentinel. 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  News  and  Democrat,  to. ; 

added  Bulletin,  d.,  1870. 

♦  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  w. 

♦New  Hampshire  Statesman  (Concord), 
w. ;  consolidated  with  Independent 
Democrat  (founded  1845),  as  Indepen- 
dent Statesman,  1871;  added  d.,  Con- 
cord Evening  Monitor,  1864. 

♦  Western  Censor  and  Emigrant's  Guide 
(Indianapolis) ;  became  Indianapolis 
Journal,  w. ,  and  aemi-w.  during  session 
of  the  Legislature;  became  w.  and  d., 
1850. 

♦  Observer  (New  York),  id. 

♦  Register  (New  York),  w. ;  became  Ex- 

aminer, 1855. 

Poughkeepsie  News-Telegraph,  w. ;  added 
News-Press,  d.,  1852. 

♦Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  w. ;  ad- 
ded d.,  1844. 

Kennebec  Journal,  w. ;  added  d.,  1870. 

♦  Rome  (N.  Y. )  Ilepublican,  w. ;  became 
Teleg-am;  became  Sentinel,  1837;  ad- 
ded*/.. 1852-1860;  added  rf.,  1881. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  to. ;  added  d. ,  1835. 

♦  Lowell  Courier,  w. ;  added  d. ,  1845 ;  w. 
now  called  Lowell  Weekly  Journal. 

♦  La  Minerve  (Montreal),  d.  and  to. 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  to. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Phila.), 

m. 
♦St.  Lawrence  Republican  (Potsdam,  N. 
Y. )  ic. ;  removed  to  Canton,  N.  Y. , 
1827;  removed  to  Ogdensburg,  1830, 
and  consolidated  with  St.  Lawrence 
Gazette  (founded  1815);  purchased  by 
Ogdensburg  Journal  (founded  1855),  d. , 
1858 ;  both  papers  continue. 
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Rochester  Democrat;  consolidated  with 
Chronicle  (founded  1868)  as  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

1827.  *  Youth's  Companion  (Boston),  w. 
•Independent  News  Letter  (Cleveland); 

became  Advertiser,  1832 ;  became  Plain 

Dealer,  1842. 
Columbus  (O. )  Press. 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

1828.  •Orleans  Republican  (Albion,  N.  Y.),  w. 
Burlington  (Vt )  Free  Press,   w.  •   added 

d.,  1844. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

•Dutchess  Intelligencer  (Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.);  consolidated  with  Dutchess 
Republican,  as  Poughkeepsie  Eagle, 
w.,  1833;  consolidated  with  Pough- 
keepsie Journal  (see  1785,  Journal),  as 
Jounial  and  Eagle,  1844 ;  now  Eagle ; 
added  rf.,  1860. 

1829.  •Auburn   (N.    Y.)   Journal,   w.;    added 

Daily  Advertiser,  1844. 

•  Northwestern  Journal  (Detroit),  w. ; 
semi-ic,  then  3  times  a  w.,  1835;  be- 
came Daily  Advertiser,  1836;  consoli- 
dated with  Tribune  (founded  1849),  as 
Advertiser  and  Tribune,  1862 ;  consoli- 
dated with  Daily  Post  (founded  1866), 
as  Post  and  Tribune,  1877;  became 
Tribune,  1885. 

•Elmira  Gazette,  w.,  added  d.,  1860. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

•  Providence  Daily  Journal. 

•  Syracuse  Standard ;  successor  to  Onon- 
claga  Standard. 

1830.  *  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

•  Boston  Transcript. 

Louisville  Journal ;  ■  consolidated  with 
Courier  (founded  1843)  and  Democrat 
(founded  1844),  under  name  of  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  1868. 

•  Evangelist  (New  York),  w. 
•Sunday  School  Journal  (Philadelphia), 

w. ;  mf  "ged  in  Sunday  School  Times, 
1859. 

1831.  Orleans  American  (Albion,  N.  Y.),  w. 

•  Boston  Daily  Post. 
Presbyterian  (Philadelphia),  w. 

Illinois  State  Journal  (Springfield),  w. ; 
added  d.,  1848. 

1832.  •Patriot  (Montpelier,  Vt.);  consolidated 

with   Argus   (founded    1851,   Bellows 
Falls),  as  Argus  and  Patriot,  w.,  1862. 

•  Herald  (New  Haven),  d. ;  various  names ; 

became  Journal  and  Courier,  1849. 
Morning    Journal    and     Courier    (New 
Haven). 

1833.  *  Catholic  Intelligencer  (Boston),  w. ;  suc- 

cessor to  Jesuit ;  became  Pilot,  1836. 
•Boston  Mercantile  Journal;  now  Boston 

Journal. 
•The  Sun  (New  York). 

1834.  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier. 

•Western    Christian    Advocate   (Cincin- 
nati), w. 
•British  Whig  (Kingston,  Ont),  d.,  1849. 

•  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  w. ;  added 

d.,  1845. 
Anzeiger  des  Westens  (St.  Louis). 
1885.    •New  York  Herald. 

Schenectady  Reflector,  w. ;  added  Evening 

Star,  1855. 
Troy  Morning  Telegram. 


1836. 


1887. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


•  Miner's  Express,  w. ;  merged  in  Dubuque 

Herald  (founded  1853),  now  d.  and  w. 
•Public    Ledger   and    Daily  Transcript 
(Philadelphia). 

•  Illinois  State  Register  (Yandalia),   w. ; 

absorbed  People's  Advocate,  1836;  re- 
muved  to  Springfield,  1839:   absorbed 
Illinois    Republican,    1839;   added    d., 
1848. 
•Toledo  Blade,  w. ;  added  d.,  1848. 

•  Sun  (Baltimore),  d.  and  w. 
Buffalo  Demokrat  und  Weltbllrger. 
Burlington  (la.)  Gazette. 

•  Cincinnati  Times,  d.  and  w. ;  d.  consoli- 
dated with  Star  (founded  1872),  d.  and 
w.,  as  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  1880. 

Southern  Christian  Advocate  (Columbia, 
S.  C),  w. 

Jackson  (Miss. )  Clarion,  w. 

•Milwaukee  Sentinel,  w. ;  absorbed  Ga- 
zette and  became  Sentinel-Gazette, 
1846 ;  dropped  "  Gazette,"  1851 ;  d.  1844. 

•  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
Bangor  Commercial. 

•  Philadelphia  Demokrat. 

•St.  Louis  Evening  Gazette;  became 
Evening  Mirror,  1847;  became  New 
Era,  1848;  became  Intelligencer,  1849; 
became  Evening  News,  1857;  consoli- 
dated with  Dispatch,  1867;  consolidated 
with  Evening  Post,  as  Post  Dispatch, 
1878. 

•  Iowa  Patriot  (Burlington),  w. ;  became 
Hawkeye  and  Iowa  Patriot ;  has  been, 
at  various  times,  aemi-w.,  andd.;  now 
Burlington  Hawkeye,  d.  and  w. 

•  Christliche  Apologete  (Cincinnati),  w. 

•  Madison  Express,  w. ;  became  Wiscon- 
sin Express,  1848;  d.,  1851;  consoli- 
dated with  a  new  paper.  Statesman,  as 
Palladium,  d.  and  w.,  1852;  became 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  1852. 

Freeman's  Journal  and  Catholic  Register 
(New  York),  w. 

•North  American  (Philadelphia);  ab- 
sorbed Pennsylvania  Packet  (see  1771, 
Pennsylvania  Packet),  1839. 

Western  State  Journal  (Syracuse),  w. ; 
became  Syracuse  Journal,  1844;  added 
d.,  1846;  absorbed  Evening  Chronicle, 
1856;  added  semi- w.,  1893. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

•Appeal  (Memphis);  consolidated  with 
Avalanche  (founded  1857),  as  Appeal- 
Avalanche,  1890  (?);  consolidated  with 
Commercial  (founded  1889),  as  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  1894. 

•Union  and  Evangelist  (Uniontown, 
Penn.);  became  Evangelist  and  Ob- 
server r  t  Pittsburgh ;  succeeded  by  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  about  1846,  at 
Uniontovka;  removed  to  Brownsville; 
then  to  Waynesburg;  to  Alton,  111.,  in 
1868;  and  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1874; 
here  consolidated  with  Banner  of  Peace 
(founded,  Princeton,  Ky.,  1840;  re- 
moved to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  1843;  then 
to  Nashville). 

•  Roman  Citizen,  w. ;  became  Rome  Semi- 

Weekly  Citizen,  1888. 

•  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

•  Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago),  w. 

•  New  York  Tribune. 
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*  Pittsburgh  Chronlfile;  consolidated  with 

Pittsburgh  Telegraph  (lounded  1873),  as 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph,  1884. 
Reading  Eagle,  w. ;  added  d. ,  1868. 
1842  *  Daily  Mercantile  Courier  and  Demo- 
cratic Economist  (Buffalo) ;  became 
Daily  Courier  and  Economist,  1843 ;  be- 
came Buffalo  Courier,  d. ,  1845. 

*  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  d.  and  semi-io. 

*  Galveston  News. 

Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York),  w. 

*  Preacher  (Pittsburgh),  w. ;  became  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian.  1854. 

1843.  *  Albany  Daily  Knickerbocker;  consoli- 

dated with   Press  (founded  1877),   as 
Daily  Press  and  Knickerbocker,  1877. 

*  Steuben  Courier  (Bath,  N.  Y.). 

1844.  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

*  Woechentlicher  Seebote  (Milwaukee) ; 
became  Der  Seebote,  d.  and  w. 

*  American  Baptist  (New  York) ;  became 

Baptist  Weekly,  has  absorbed  Gospel 
Age ;  became  Christian  Inquirer,  ir,  1888. 

*  Churchman  (New  York),  w. 

*New  Yorker  Demokrat;  New  Yorker 
Journal,  1862;  consolidated  as  New 
Yorker  Zeitung,  1878. 

Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature 
(New  York),  in. 

Ledger  (New  York),  w. 

Oswego  Times. 

*  Globe  (Toronto). 

1845.  *  Binghamton  Democrat,  m.  ;  added  d., 

1864. 

*  Buffalo  Morning  Express. 

*  Independent  D,  mocrat  (Concord,  N.  H.). 
See  1823,  N.  H.  Statesman. 

Slontreal  Witness,  w. ;  added  d.,  1860. 
Scientific  American  (  New  York),  w. 

*  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  d.  and  w. 

1846.  *  Boston  Herald,  d.  and  w. 

*  Evening  News  (Hamilton,  Ont.),  d.  and 
w. ;  successor  to  Journal  and  Express, 
semi-w. ;  became  Banner  and  liailway 
Chronicle,  1852  or  1853 ;  became  Even- 
ing Times,  1858. 

*  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  aemi-w.; 
added  rf.,  1852. 

Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City. 

*  Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York),  m. 
♦Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News, 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

1847.  *  Albany  Morning  Express. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 

Register  (Boston),  quarterly. 
Boston  Traveller. 
Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  (Chicago). 

*  Lewiston  (Me.)  Weekly  Journal;  added 
Evening  Journal,  1861. 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  w. ;  added  d., 
1859. 

*  Evening  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee). 
Iron  Age  (New  York),  w. 
Toledo  Commercial. 

Utica  Morning  Herald ;  consolidated  with 
Gazette  (founded  1793),  as  Morning 
Herald  and  Gazette. 

1848.  *  Massachusetts     Teacher;     afterwards, 
_  ,:   ,       with  College  Courant  (founded    1866, 

New  Haven),    Rhode    Island    School- 
-■      master  (founded  1855),  and  Connecticut 
School  Journal,  formed  Journal  of  Ed- 
— " ucation  (founded  1875,  Boston). 


*  VV^illiamsburg  Times ;  became  Brooklyn 
Daily  Times,  1854. 

*  Cleveln.ii  Leader,  d.;  added,  by  pur 
chase.  Evening  News  (founded  1868), 
1869;  purchased  Cleveland  Herald 
(founded  1819),  and  consolidated  it 
with  Evening  News,  as  News  and 
Herald,  1885. 

Des  Moines  Leader. 

*  Independent  (New  York),  w. 

1849.  *  Congregationalist  (F  )Ston),  w. ;  absorbed 

Boston  Itecorder  (founded  1816),  1887. 

*  Detroit  Tribune;  consolidated  with 
Post,  1877.  See  1829,  Northwestern 
Journal. 

*  Irish  American  (New  York),  w. 

*  Water  Cure  Journal  (New  York)  -,  be- 
came Herald  of  Health,  1863;  beoame 
Journal  of  Hygiene  and  Herald  of 
Health,  w.,  1893. 

*  St.  Paul  Pioneer,  w.\  d.,  1854;  consoli- 

dated with  St.   Paul    Press  (founded 
186C),  d.,  as  Pioneer  Press,  1875. 
Wilkesbarre  Leader,  w. ;  added  d. ,  1879. 

1850.  *  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate,  w. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times. 

Mirror  and  American  (Manchester,  N.  H.% 
Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  (New 
York). 

*  Oregonian  (Portland),  w. ;  added  d.,  1861. 
Richmond  Dispatch. 

*  Deseret    News   (Salt    Lake    City),    w. ; 
added  seiniw.,  1865;  added  rf.,  1867. 

*  Morning  News  (Savannah,  Ga.),  d.  anO 

w. ;    absorbed    Savn.nnah    Republican 
(founded  1802),   and  Savannah    Daily 
Advertiser  (founded  1866),  1874. 
*Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Weekly  Reformer; 
added  Daily  Times,  1860. 

1851.  La  Crosse  Morning  Chronicle. 

*  Union  Democrat  (Manchester,  N.  H.),  lo. ; 

added  Manchester  Union,  d. ,  1363. 

*  Argus  (Bellows  Falls) ;  consolidated  with 

Patriot,  at  Montpelier,  under  name  of 
Argus  and  Patriot,  w. ,  1862. 

*  New  York  Times,  d.  and  w. 

*  Rochester   Beobachter,    w. ;    3  times  a 

week,  1855 ;  d. ,  1863 ;  consolidated  with 
Abendport  (founded  1880),  as  Rochester 
Abendpost  und  Beobachter,  d.  and  w., 
1881. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Herald. 

*Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times,  d. 

1852.  Wttchter  am  Erie  (Cleveland). 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Wheeling  Intelligencer  (Wheeling,  West 
Virginia). 

1853.  Elmira  Advertiser. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  (New 

York). 
Richmond  Anzeiger. 
San  Francisco  Evening  Post. 
Toledo  Express. 
Washington  Evening  Star. 
♦Record  i>{  the  Times  (Wilkesbarre),  w. ; 
added  Wilkesbarre  Record,  d.,  1873. 

1854.  *  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Charleston,  S.   C), 

temi-w.  and  w. ;  suspended  during  four 
years  of  Civil  War. 
Chicago  Times,  d.  and  w. 

*  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  w. 
♦Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal,  to.;  added 

d.,  1864. 
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■      La  Crosse  RepaibHcan  and  Leader. 

Ilerold  (Milwaukee). 

•Nebraska  City  News. 

*Anzeiger  des  Nordens  (Rochester);  be- 
came Itochester  Volksblatt,  w.,  1859, 
added  d.,  is6;i 

1855.  *  Ogdensburg  Journal,  <f. ;  purchased  St. 

Lawrence  Itepublican  (founded  1826). 
w.,  1858. 

1856.  *  Albany     Times;      absorbed     Evening 

Courier,  1861 ;  consolidated  with  Even- 
ing Union  (founded  1882),  as  Albany 
Times-Union,  d.  and  w.,  1891. 

*  Buffalo  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  w. ;  suc- 
ceeded by  Buffalo  Freie  Presse,  d.  3 
months,  thcxmemiw. ;  d.,  1872. 

*Iowa  State  Register  (Dea  Moines),   w. ; 

added  rf..  1861. 
Dubuque  Times. 

♦  Western  Railroad  Gazette  (Chicago),  «r. ; 
became  Railroad  Gazette;  removed  to 
New  York.  1871. 

San  Francisco  Call. 

*  Scranton  Republican,  w. ;  added  d. ,  1867. 
1867.    Baltimore  News. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston). 

♦Banner  of  Lj^ht  (Boston),  w. 

Leavenworth  Times. 

New  Haven  Union. 

Harper's  Weekly  (New  Yo;  k). 

♦Jewish  Messenger  (New  York),  w. 

*  Scottish  American  (New  York),  w. 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Courrier  du  Canada  (Quebec). 
Westliche  Post  (St.  Louis). 
Syracuse  Courier. 

1858.  Hartford    Evening    Post;     Connecticut 

Post,  »r. 
Nebraska  Press  (Nebraska  City),  d.  and  if. 
Rochester  Post-Express. 

1859.  *  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  w. 

*  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver),  w. ; 
added  d.,  1860. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post  (German). 

♦Sunday  School  Times  (Philadelphia), 
w. ;  succeeded  Sunday  School  Journal 
(founded  1830) ;  absorbed  Sunday  School 
Workman  (founded  1870),  1871;  ab- 
8orbe«'  National  Sunday  School  Teacher 
(founded  1866).  1882. 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick)  Globe. 

1860.  World  (New  York). 

1861.  Commonwealth  (Boston),  w. 

1862.  *  New  Yorker  Journal.     See  1844,  New 

Yorker  Demokrat. 

♦  Maine  State  Press  (Portland),  w. ;  Port- 
land Press,  d. 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
St.  John  (New  Brunswick)  Telegraph,  w. ; 
added  rf.,  1869. 

1863.  *  Brooklyn    Daily   Union;    consolidated 

with  Brooklyn  Daily  Standard  (founded 
1884),   as  Brooklyn    Standard    Union, 
1887. 
London  (Ont.)  Advertiser. 

♦  New  Orleans  Times ;  consolidated  with 
Democrat  (founded  1876),  as  New  Or- 

•  leansTimes-Democrat,  1881,  all  rf.  and  »P. 

^-  ^    Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York),  w. 
I  '      Portland  (Oregon)  Evening  Telegram. 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin. 

♦  Sioux  City  Journal,  w. ;  added  d.,  1870. 
=-7^     *  V'heeline  Register. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


♦Concord  (N.  H.)  Evening  Monitor,  d.; 
issued  in  connection  with  Independent 
Statesman  (see  1828,  N.  H.  Statesman). 

Reading  Post  (Ger.),  m.  ;  added  d,  1867. 

♦  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
A'bany  Evening  Post. 

♦  Skandinaven  (Chicago),  w.;  d.,  1871. 
Halifax  Morning  Chronicle. 
Florida  Times-Union  (Jacksonville). 
Memphis  Public  Ledger. 

♦  Catholic  World  (New  York  City),  m. 

♦  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
(New  York),  w. ;  absorbed  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  1870. 

Nation  (New  York),  w. 

Norfolk  Virginian. 

♦Daily  Herald  (Omaha,  Neb.);  consoli- 
dated with  Evening  World  (founded 
1885),  as  World-Herald,  1889. 

♦  Index  (Petersburg,  Va. ) ;  consolidated 
with  Appeal  (successor  to  Express, 
founded  in  1848),  as  Index-Appeal,  1873. 

Philadelphia  Abend  Post. 
San  Antonio  Express. 

♦  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
♦Union  (Schenectady),  d.,  and  w. 

♦  Denver  Tribune ;  consolidated  with  Den- 
ver Republican  (founded  1878),  under 
name  of  Tribune-Republican,  1884 ;  be- 
came Denver  Republican,  d.  and  w. 

♦Christian  at  Work  (New  York),  w. ;  be- 
came Christian  Work,  1894;  has  ab- 
sorbed The  Continent,  The  Manhattan 
Magazine,  Every  Thureday,  and  others. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York),  w. 

Sanitarian  (New  York),  m. 

♦  Advance  (Chicago),  w. 

♦  Evening  Journal  (Jersey  Citjr). 
♦Nebraska  Commonwealth  (Lincoln),  w. ; 

became   Nebraska   State  Journal,  w., 

1869;  added  rf.,  1870. 
♦Democrat  (Madison,  Wis.),  d.  and  w. 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

♦  Le  ilonde  (Montreal). 
Engineering  News  (New  York),  to. 
Harper's  Bazaar  (New  York),  w. 
American  Naturalist  (Phila.),  m. 

♦  L'  Evenement  (Quebec). 

♦  Seattle  Intelligencer,  w. ;  d. ,  1876 ;  con- 

solidated with  Post  (founded  1878),  d. , 
under  name  of  Post-Intelligencer,  1881. 

Vlcksburg  Commercial  Herald,  zj. ;  added 
d.,  1869. 

W^ilmlngton  (N.  C.)  Messenger. 

♦  Morning  Star  (Wilmington,  N.  C). 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

♦  Buffalo  Volksf reund,  d.  and  w. 

♦  People  (Concord,  N.  H.).  See  1809,  New 
Hampshire  Patriot. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (Phila.),  7». 

♦  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

♦  San  Diego  Union,  w. ;  added  d.,  1871. 
Troy  Press. 

♦  Evening  Star  (Montreal) ;  became  Mon- 

treal Evening  Star,  then  Montreal  Daily 
Star ;  added  Family  Herald  and  Weekly 
Star,  w. 

♦Christian  Union  (New  York),  ■.;  be- 
came The  Outlook,  1893. 

Manufacturer  and  Builder  (New  York),  m. 

♦  Ottawa  Free  Press,  d.  and  w. 
Scranton  Times,  d.  and  w.      ,  • 
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PRIOR.— PRIORY.    See  Monabteht. 

PRIORIES,  Alien.— "  These  were  cells  of 
foreign  iibbeys,  founded  upon  estates  which 
English  proprietors  had  given  to  the  foreign 
houses." — E.  L.  Cutts,  Scerea  and  Cfiaracters  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  eh.  4. 

PRIORS  OF  THE  FLORENTINE 
GUILDS.     See  Florence:  A.  D.  1250-1293. 

PRISAGE.    See  Tunnage  and  Poundage. 

PRISON-SHIPS,  British,  at  New  York. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :    A.  D.  1776-1777 

PniSONEUS  and  EXCIIAN0K8. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISON-PENS,  Con- 
federate.— Libby.— Belle  Isle. — Andersonville. 
— "The  Libby,  which  is  best  known,  though 
also  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  private 
soldiers,  is  generally  understood  t'  >  '<e  the  officers' 
prison.  It  is  a  row  of  brick  bu'. dings,  three 
stories  high,  situated  on  tiic  canal  [in  Richmond, 
Va.],  and  overlooking  the  .James  rlvir,  and  was 
formerly  a  tobacco  warehouse.  ...  1  he  rooms 
are  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  bioad.  In  six  of 
these  rooms,  1,200  United  States  officers,  of  all 

frades,  from  the  Brigadier-General  to  the  Second- 
lieutenant,  were  coi'flned  for  many  months,  e  d 
this  was  all  the  space  that  was  allowed  them  in 
which  to  cook,  eat,  wash,  sleep,  and  take  exer- 
cise. .  .  .  Ten  feet  by  two  were  all  that  could 
be  claimed  by  each  man  —  hardly  enough  to 
measure  liis  length  upon;  and  even  this  was 
further  abridged  by  the  room  necessarily  taken 
for  cooking,  washing  and  clothes-drying.  At 
one  time  they  were  not  allowed  the  use  of 
benches,  chairs,  or  stools,  nor  even  to  fold  their 
blankets  and  sit  upon  them,  but  those  who  would 
rest  were  obliged  to  huddle  on  their  haunches,  as 
one  of  them  expresses  it,  '  like  so  many  slaves 
on  the  middle  passage. '  After  awhile  this  severe 
restriction  was  removed,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  make  chairs  and  stools  for  themselves,  out  of 
the  barrels  and  boxes  which  thej'  had  received 
from  the  North.  They  were  overrun  with  ver- 
min in  spite  of  every  precaution  and  constant 
ablutions.  Tlieir  blankets,  which  averaged  one 
to  a  man,  and  sometimes  less,  had  not  been  issued 
by  the  rebels,  but  had  been  procured  in  differ- 
ent ways;  sometimes  by  purchase,  sometimes 
through  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  prison- 
ers had  to  help  theraselves  from  the  refuse  accu- 
mulation of  these  articles.  .  .  .  The  prison  did 
not  seem  to  be  under  any  general  and  uniform 
army  regulations,  but  the  captives  were  subject 
to  the  caprices  of  Major  Turner,  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  Richard  Turner,  inspector  of  the 
prison.  It  was  among  the  rules  that  no  one 
should  ^o  within  three  feet  of  the  windows,  a 
rule  which  seems  to  be  general  in  all  Southern 
prisons  of  this  character.  .  .  .  Often  by  accident, 
or  unconsciously,  an  officer  would  go  near  a 
window,  and  be  instantly  shot  at  without  warn- 
ing. Tlie  reports  of  the  sentry's  musket  were 
heard  almost  every  day,  anrl  frequently  a  pris- 
oner fell  either  killed  or  wr  unded.  It  was  even 
worse  with  a  large  prison  near  bj',  called  the 
Pemberton  Buildings,  which  was  crowded  -'ith 
enlisted  men.  .  .  .  Tlie  daily  ration  in  the  v,  ^- 
cers'  quarter  of  Libby  Prison  was  a  small  loaf  <  i 
bread  about  the  size  of  a  man's  list,  made  of  In 
dian  meal.  Sometiir.i's  it  was  made  from  wheat 
flour,  but  of  variable  quality.  It  weighed  a 
little  over  half  a  pound.  With  it  was  given  a 
piece  of  beef  weighing  two  ounces.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  a  still  lower  depth  of  suffering  to  be  ex- 


posed. The  rank  of  the  officers,  however  disre- 
garded in  most  respects,  induced  some  considera- 
tion, but  for  the  private  soldiers  there  seemed  to 
be  no  regard  whatever,  and  no  sentiment  which 
could  restrain.  It  is  to  this  most  melancholy 
part  of  their  task  that  the  Commissioners  now 
proceed.  Belle  Isle  is  a  small  island  in  the  James 
river,  opposite  the  Tredegar  Iron-works,  and  in 
full  sight  from  the  Libby  windows.  .  .  .  The 
portion  on  which  the  prisoners  are  confined  is 
low,  sandy,  and  barren,  without  a  iice  to  cast  a 
shadow,  and  poured  upon  by  the  burning  rays 
of  a  Southern  sun.  Here  is  an  enclosure, 
variously  estimated  to  be  from  three  to  six  acres 
in  extent,  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  about 
I  Tee  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side.  .  .  . 
The  interior  has  somethinic;  of  the  look  of  an  en- 
campment, a  number  of  Sibley  tents  being  set  in 
rows  with  'streets'  between.  Those  tents, 
rotten,  torn,  full  of  holes, — poor  shelter  at  any 
rate, — accommodated  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  number  who  were  confined  within  these  low 
earth  walls.  The  number  varied  at  different 
periods,  but  from  10,000  to  12,000  men  have  been 
imprisoned  in  this  small  space  at  one  time,  turned 
into  the  enclosure  like  so  many  cattle,  to  find 
what  resting  place  they  could.  .  .  .  Thousands 
had  no  tents,  and  no  shelter  of  any  kind.  Noth- 
ing was  provided  for  their  accommodation. 
Lumber  was  plenty  in  a  country  of  forests,  but 
not  a  cabin  or  shea  was  built.  .  .  .  Every  day, 
during  the  winter  season,  numbers  were  conveyed 
away  stiff  and  stark,  liaving  fallen  asleep  in 
everlasting  cold.  .  .  .  They  were  fed  ws  the 
swine  are  fed.  A  chunk  of  corn-bread,  12  or  14 
ounces  in  weight,  half-baked,  full  of  cracks  as  if 
baked  in  the  sun,  musty  in  taste,  containing 
whole  grains  of  com,  fragments  of  cob,  and 
pieces  of  husks ;  meat  often  tainted,  suspiciously 
like  mule-meat,  and  a  mere  mouthful  at  that; 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rotten  beans ;  soup  thin 
and  briny,  often  with  worms  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. Nore  of  these  were  given  together,  and 
the  whole  ixtion  was  never  one-half  the  quant'ty 
necessary  fcT  ;he  support  of  a  healthy  man." — 
V.  Mott,  and  others,  Beport  of  U.  8.  Sanitary 
Commisnon  Com.  of  Inquiry  on  the  Sufferings  of 
Prisoners  of  War  in  tlie  liands  of  the  Rebel  Au- 
thoritie  ch.  3-3. — The  little  hamlet  of  Anderson, 
so  namtJ,  in  1853,  after  John  W.  Anderson,  of 
Savannah,  but  called  Andersonville  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  is  situated  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
richest  portion  of  the  cotton  and  corn-growing 
region  of  Georgia,  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad, 
62  miles  south  from  Macon  and  9  miles  north  of 
Amtricus.  "Here,  on  the  27th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  W.  S.  Winder,  a  captain  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  who  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
came  and  located  the  grounds,  for  a  '  Confederate 
States  Military  Prison.' .  .  .  When  the  site  was 
definitely  established,  it  was  found  to  be  covered 
'vith  a  thick  growth  of  pines  and  oaks.  ...  It 
was  .  .  .  suggested  to  W.  S.  Winder  by  a  disin- 
terested spectator  of  his  preliminary  proceedings 
.  .  .  that  the  shade  afforded  by  the  trees  would 
prove  grateful  protections  to  the  prisoners.  The 
reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  prophetic 
of  their  future  fate.  'That  is  just  what  I  am 
not  going  to  do !   I  will  make  a  pen  here  for  the 

d d  Yankees,  where  they  will  rot  faster  than 

they  can  be  sent ! '  .  .  .  The  trees  were  leveled 
to  the  ground,  and  the  space  was  cleared.  .  .  . 
No  buildings,  barracks,  houses,  or  huts  of  any 
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kind  were  l)iiilt.  The  canopy  of  the  sky  was  the 
only  covorinK'."  In  Miirch,  l«ft4,  John  II.  Win- 
der, father  of  the  \V.  8.  Winder  mentioned 
al)<)ve,  beciinie  commnndant  of  the  post,  and  with 
1dm  came  Henry  Wirz,  as  superintendent  of  the 
prison.  These  two  names  are  linked  in  infamy 
with  the  horrors  of  the  Andersonville  Prison-Pen. 
"The  stockade  at  Andersonville  was  originally 
hiult,  as  we  learn  from  many  sources,  with  a 
capacity  for  10,000,  its  area  being  al)out  18  acres. 
It  continued  without  enlargement  until  the  month 
of.Iune,  1804,  when  it  was  increased  about  one 
third,  its  area  then,  as  shown  by  actual  survey, 
being  2H',^  acres.  .  .  .  From  Colonel  Chandler's 
Inspection  Report  [the  report  of  a  Confederate 
olliclal],  dated  August  5th,  1864,  1  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 'A  railing  around  tlio  inside  of  the 
stockade,  and  about  20  feet  from  it,  constitutes 
the  'dead  line,'  beyond  winch  prisoners  arc  not 
allowed  to  pass.  A  small  stream  passes  from 
west  to  east  through  the  inclosure,  about  150 
yanls  from  its  southern  limit,  and  furnishes  the 
onlj'  water  for  washing  accessible  to  the  prison- 
ers. Bordering  this  stream,  about  thret;  quarters 
of  an  acre  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  are  so 
marshy  as  to  be  at  pr-^sent  imflt  for  occupation, 
reducing  the  available  present  area  to  about  23  j 
acres,  which  gives  somewhat  less  than  six  square 
feet  to  each  prisoner';  and,  he  remarks,  'even 
this  is  being  constantly  reduced  by  the  additions 
to  their  number.'.  .  .  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  .  .  .  went  to  Andersonville  xmder  the 
direction  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, pursuant  to  an  order  dated  Riclimond,  Vir- 
ginia, August  6th,  1864.  .  .  .  Dr.  Jones  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  table  illustrating  the  mean 
strength  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  stockade. 
.  .  .  His  table  .  .  .  shows  the  following  as  the 
mean  result:  March,  7,500;  April,  10,000;  May, 
15,000;  June,  22,291;  July,  29,030;  August, 
32,899.  He  says:  'Within  the  circumscribed 
area  of  the  stockade  the  Federal  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  life,  cook- 
ing, washing,  urinating,  defecation,  exercise,  and 
sleeping.'.  .  .  'The  low  grounds  bordering  the 
stream  were  covered  with  iiuman  excrement  and 
filth  of  all  kinds,  which  in  many  cases  appeared 
to  be  alive  with  working  maggots.  An  inde- 
scribable sickening  stench  arose  from  the  ferment- 
ing mass  of  human  dung  and  filth.'  And  again: 
'Ihere  were  nearly  5,000  seriously-ill  Federals 
in  the  stockade  and  Confederate  States  Military 
Prison  Hospital,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  100  per 
day.  ...  I  visited  2,000  sick  within  the  stock- 
ade, lying  under  some  long  sheds  which  they 
had  built  at  the  northern  portion  for  themselves. 
At  this  time  only  one  medical  officer  was  in  at- 
tendance. ' "  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Wirz,  the 
inhuman  jailor  of  Andersonville  was  tried  for  his 
many  crimes  before  a  military  commission,  over 
which  General  Lew.  Wallace  presided,  was  con- 
demned and  was  hanged,  at  Andersonville, 
November  10,  1865.  His  superior  officer,  Win- 
der, escaped  the  earthly  tribunal  by  dying  of  a 
gangrenous  disorder,  which  had  been  caused, 
without  doubt,  by  the  poisoned  air  of  the  place. 
—A.  Spencer,  Narrative  of  Andersonnlle,  ch.  1, 
4,  5,  13,  15.— "There  can  be  no  accurate  count 
of  the  mortality  in  rebel  prisons.  The  report 
made  by  the  War  Department  to  the  40th  Con- 
gress shows  that  about  188,000  Union  soldiers 
were  captured  by  the  Confederates ;  that  half  of 


them  were  paroled,  and  half  confined  in  prison ; 
of  this  number  86,000  died  in  captivity.  The 
Union  armies,  on  the  other  hand,  captured 
476,000  Confederates;  of  these  227,000  were  re- 
tained as  prisoners,  and  30,000  died.  While  the 
pcrfcentage  of  mortality  in  Northern  prisons  was 
13  in  the  hundred,  that  in  rebel  prisons  was  38." 
— J.  Q.  Nicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
V.  7,  ch.  16. — Jifpt.  of  Special  Com.  on  Treatment 
of  J^-isonem  (II.  It.  Kept.  No.  45,  AQth  Cong.,  M 
Sess.). — 'Trial  of  Henry  Wirz. — Southern  Uiat. 
Soe.  PajMira,  v.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  MeElroy,  Andersonville. — F.  F. 
Cavada,  Libhy  Life. — A.  B.  Isham,  U.  M.  David- 
son and  II.  B.  Furness,  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Military  lYisons. 

PRIVATE  WARFARE,  The  Right  ot 
See  Landfhirdk. 

PRIVATEERING,  American,  in  the  War 
of  i8i2.— "The  war  [of  1812-14J  lasted  about 
three  years,  and  the  result  was,  as  near  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  a  loss  to  Great  Britain  of 
about  3,000  ships  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  men-of-war  and  merchantmen. 
Eighteen  hundred  sail  are  recorded  as  having 
been  taken,  burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed.  To  this 
number  may  be  added  200  more,  which  were 
either  destroyed  or  considered  too  insignificant 
to  be  reportqd;  making  an  aggregate  of  2,000 
sail  of  British  pL'p  'ng  captured  by  our  little 
navy,  with  the  u"  ■  C  privateers  and  letters-of- 
marque.  ...  J  "lavo  not  had  sufficient  time  in 
giving  this  s,  •T.,uy  to  ascertain,  precisely, 
what  proportioL  of  these  2,000  vessels  were  cap- 
tured hj  the  United  States  government  ships; 
but,  at  a  rough  estimate,  should  judge  one-third 
part  of  the  whole  number,  leaving  two-thirds, 
or,  say,  1330  sail,  to  have  been  taken  by  Ameri- 
can privateers  and  private-armed  vessels.  I 
have  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  our  own  vessels  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  English ;  but,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain,  I  should  judge  they  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  500  sail.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  most  of  our  losses  occurred 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war.  After 
that  period,  we  had  very  few  vessels  afloat, 
except  privateers  and  letters-of- marque. " — G. 
Coggeshall,  Hist,  of  Am.  Privateers,  1812-14, 2>p. 
394-395. 

PRIVATEERS.  — LETTERS  OF 
MARQUE. — "Until  lately  all  maritime  statea 
have  .  .  .  been  in  the  habit  of  using  privateers, 
which  are  vessels  belonging  to  private  owners, 
and  sailing  under  a  commission  of  war  [such 
commissions  being  denominated  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal]  empowering  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  granted  to  carry  on  all  forms  of  hostility 
which  are  permissible  at  sea  by  the  usages  of 
war.  .  .  .  Universally  as  privateers  were  for- 
merly employed,  the  right  to  use  them  has  now 
almost  disappeared  from  the  world.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Declaration  adopted  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856  with  reference  to  Maritime  Law 
that  '  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished ' ; 
and  all  civilised  states  have  since  become  sig- 
nataries  of  the  Declaration,  except  the  United 
States,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  For  the  future  pri- 
vateers can  only  be  employed  by  signataries  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  during  war  with  one  of 
the  last-mentioned  states. "— W.  E.  Hall,  Treatise 
on  International  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  7,  sect.  180. — 
''There  is  a  distinction  between  a  privateer  and 
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a  letter  of  marque  in  tliis,  that  the  former  arc 
always  cqiiipiKMl  for  the  solo  purpose  of  war, 
while  the  latter  may  be  a  merchantman,  imiting 
the  pvirposes  of  commerce  to  those  of  capture. 
In  popular  language,  however,  all  private  ves- 
sels commissioned  for  hostile  purposes,  upon  the 
enemy's  property,  are  called  letters  of  maniue." 
—  F.  H.  Upton,  The  Law  of  Natiom  affecting 
Comnuirce  daring  War,  p.  186. — See,  also,  Dec- 
LAiiATiox  OF  Paris. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  UNION  AND  GEN- 
ERAL   PRIVILEGE    OF    ARAGON.    8eo 

COIITKH,  TlIK  EAItIA'  Si'ANISIt. 

PRIVILEGIUM  MAJUS.THE.  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  1).  i3;io-i;«u. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL,  THE.—  "It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  tlio  King's  Council  first 
assumed  tlie  name  of  the  '  Privy  Council,'  and  it 
was  also  during  the  minority  of  this  King  that  a 
select  Council  was  gradtially  emerging  from  out 
of  the  larger  body  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
ultimatelv  resulted  in  the  institution  of  our  mod- 
ern Cabmet  [see  Cabinet,  The  Engmsii]. 
From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  Privy  Council  was  wholly  subser- 
vient to  the  royal  will,  and  the  instrument  of 
unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  proceedings.  The 
first  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to  deprive 
the  Council  of  most  of  its  judicial  power,  leav- 
ing, however,  its  constitution  and  political 
functions  unchanged.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
1688  the  Privy  Council  has  dwindled  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  when  contrasted  witii  its 
original  authoritative  position.  Its  judicial 
functions  are  now  restrained  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Tlie  only  relic  of  its  ancient  authority  in 
criminal  matters  is  its  power  of  taking  examina- 
tions, and  issuing  commitments  for  treason.  It 
still,  however,  continues  to  e.xercise  an  original 
jurisdiction  in  advising  the  Crown  concerning 
the  grant  of  charters,  and  it  has  exclusively 
assumed  the  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  which 
formerly  appertained  to  the  Council  in  Parlia- 
ment. Theoretically,  the  Privy  Council  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  supremacy,  and  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view  is  presumed  to  be  the  only 
legal  and  responsible  Council  of  the  Crown.  .  .  . 
As  her  Majesty  can  only  act  through  her  privy 
councillors,  or  upon  their  advice,  all  the  higher 
and  more  formal  acts  of  administration  must 
proceed  from  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  in 
Council,  and  their  performance  be  directed  by 
orders  issued  by  the  Sovereign  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council  specially  convened  for  that 
purpose.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  defining 
those  political  acts  of  the  Crown  which  may  be 
performed  upon  the  advice  of  particular  minis- 
ters, or  those  which  must  be  exercised  only  'in 
Council' — the  distinction  depends  partly  on 
usage  and  partly  on  the  wording  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. .  .  .  The  ancient  functions  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  now  performed  by  committees, 
excepting  those  formal  measures  which  proceed 
from  the  authority  of  her  Majesty  in  Council. 
The  acts  of  tliese  committees  are  designated  as 
those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  These  Lords 
of  Council  (who  are  usually  selected  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  of  whom  more  here- 
after) constitute  a  high  court  of  record  for  the 
investigation  of  all  offences  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  such  other  extraordinary  matters  as 
may  be  brought  before  them.  ...  If  the  mat- 


ter bo  one  properly  cognisable  by  a  legal  tribu- 
nal, it  is  referred  to  tTie  .ludicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  This  committee,  wliich  is 
composed  of  tiie  Lord  President,  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  such  members  of  the  Privj'  Council 
as  from  time  to  time  hold  certain  high  judicial 
offices,  has  jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  all 
colonial  courts:  it  is  also  the  supreme  court  of 
maritime  jurisdiction,  and  the  tribunal  wherein 
the  Crown  exercises  its  iudicial  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  cases.  The  Privy  Council  has  also 
to  direct  local  authorities  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  matters  affecting  the  preservation  of  tlio 
public  health.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil is  also  appointed  to  provide  '  for  the  general 
management  and  superintendence  of  Education,' 
and  subject  to  this  committee  is  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 
Formerly  meetings  of  the  Council  were  fre- 
quently held,  but  they  now  seldom  occur  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  an;  always 
convened  to  assemble  at  the  royal  residence  for 
the  time  being.  The  attendance  of  seven  Privy 
Councillors  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  quorum 
necessary  to  constitute  a  Council  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  state,  but  this  number  has  been 
diminished  frequently  to  only  three.  No  Privy 
Councillor  presumes  to  attend  upon  any  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council  unless  specially  summoned. 
The  last  time  the  whole  Council  was  convoked 
was  in  1839.  Privy  Councillors  are  appointed 
absolutely,  without  patent  or  grant,  at  tlie  dis- 
cretion of  the  Sovereign.  Their  number  is  un- 
limited. .  .  .  Since  the  separate  existence  of 
the  Cabinet  Council,  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  purposes  of  delibemtion  have  ceased 
to  bo  held.  The  Privy  Council  consists  ordi- 
narily of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  chief  officers  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
and  some  of  the  Puisne  .Judges,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Admiralty  Judges  and  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate, the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ambassadors  and 
the  Chief  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  the  [Gover- 
nors of  the  chief  colonies,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education,  certain  other  officials  I 
need  not  particularise,  and  occa.sionally  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  though  it  is  not  usual  for 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  or  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  or  Admiralty  to  have  this  rank  con- 
ferred upon  them.  A  seat  in  the  Privy  Council 
is  sometimes  given  to  persons  retiring  from  the 
public  service,  who  have  filled  responsible  situa- 
tions under  the  Crown,  as  an  honorary  distinc- 
tion. A  Privy  Councillor  is  styled  Right  Hon- 
ourable, and  he  takes  precedence  of  all  baronets, 
knights,  and  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and 
barons." — A.  C.  Ewald,  The  Crown  and  its 
Advisers,    kct.  2. 

Also  m:  A.  V.  Dicey,  The  Privy  Council. 

PROBULI,  The. — Aboard  of  ten  provisional 
councillors,  instituted  at  Athens  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Pelcponnesian  War,  after  the  great 
calamity  at  Syracuse.  It  was  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  conservative  agency  into  the  too  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  state ;  to  be  "  a  board 
composed  of  men  of  mature  age,  who  should 
examine  all  proposals  and  motions,  after  which 
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only  such  Rtnonp  tlie  latter  as  this  board  had 
Bnnctionod  ami  approved  should  come  before  the 
citizens.  This  new  board  was,  at  the  same  time, 
in  urgent  ciises  it«elf  to  propose  the  necessary 
measures."— E.  Curtius,  JIi»t.  of  Greece,  bk.  4, 
eh.  5.— Sec  Athkns:  B.  C.  413-411. 

PROBUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  270-282. 

PROBUS,  Wall  of.  Hee  Geu.many:  A.  D. 
277. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT, 
Controversy  on.     See  Fii.ioytJK  Controvf.usy. 

PROCONSUL  AND  PROPRiETOR,  Ro- 
man.— "  If  a  Consul  was  pursuing  his  operations 
ever  so  successfully,  he  was  liable  to  be  super- 
seded at  the  year's  close  by  his  successor  in  tho 
Consulship :  and  this  successor  brought  with  him 
new  soldiers  and  new  offlcers;  everything,  it 
would  seem,  had  to  be  done  over  again.  This 
was  always  felt  in  times  of  difficulty,  and  the 
constitutional  usages  were  practically  suspended. 
...  In  the  year  328  B.  C.  the  Senate  first  as- 
sumed the  power  of  decreeing  that  a  Consul  or 
Pnetor  miglit  be  continued  in  his  command  for 
several  successive  years,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
consul, or  Proprajtor,  the  power  of  these  offlcers 
being,  within  their  own  district,  equal  to  the 
power  of  the  Consul  or  Pnetor  himself.  The 
Proconsul  also  was  allowed  to  keep  part  of  his 
old  army,  and  would  of  course  continue  his 
Tribunes  and  Centurions  in  office.  .  .  .  Almost 
all  the  great  successes  of  Marcellus  and  Scipio 
were  gamed  in  Proconsular  commands." — H.  G. 
LiddcTl,  Hint,  of  liome,  hk.  4,  ch.  3ri. 

PROCURATOR.— PROCTOR.  See  Rcme: 
B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 

PROHIBITIONISTS.— A  party  in  Ameri- 
can politics  which  contends  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  prohibit  tho  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxic!itin;f  liquors. 

PROM  ANT  Y,  The  Right  of.  See  Greecb: 
B.  C.  44iM4r). 

PROPAGANDA,  The  College  of  the.  Sec 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1622. 

PROPHESYINGS.— In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  among  those  English 
reformers  who  were  subsequently  known  as  Puri- 
tans, ' '  the  clergy  in  several  dioceses  set  up,  with 
encouragement  from  their  superiors,  a  certain  reli- 
gious exercise,  called  prophesy  ings.  They  met  at 
appointed  times  to  expound  and  discuss  together 
particular  texts  of  Scripture,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  moderator  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
who  finished  by  repeating  the  substance  of  their 
debate,  w^ith  his  own  determination  upon  it. 
These  discussions  were  in  public,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  this  sifting  of  the  grounds  of  their 
faith,  and  habitual  argumentation,  would  both 
tend  to  edify  the  people,  very  little  acquainted  as 
yet  with  tlieir  religion,  and  supply  in  some  degree 
the  deticiencies  of  learning  among  the  pastors 
themselves."  The  prophesy  ings,  however,  were 
suppressed  by  the  queen  and  Archbishop  Parker. 
— H.  Uallam,  Comt.  Hist,  of  Eng. ,  ch.  4  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Marsden,  Hist,  of  tlie  Early 
Pmntani.  ch.  4.  sect.  7-25. 

PROPHETS,  The  Hebrew.— "The  Hebrew 
word  '  Nabi '  -s  derived  from  the  verb  '  naba. ' 
...  The  root  of  the  verb  is  said  to  be  a  word 
signifying  'to  boil  or  bubble  over,' and  is  thus 
taken  froni  the  metaphor  of  a  fountain  bursting 
forth  from  tht;  heart  of  man,  into  which  God  has 
poured  it.  lis  actual  meaning  is  '  to  pour  forth 
excited  utterances,'  as  appears  from  its  occa- 


sional use  In  the  sense  of  'raving.'  Even  to  this 
day,  in  the  East,  the  ideas  of  prophet  and  mad- 
man are  closely  connected.  The  religious  sense, 
in  which,  with  these  exceptions,  the  word  is 
always  emploved,  is  that  of  '  speaking'  or  'sing- 
ing under  a  divine  afflatus  or  impulse,'  to  .vhich 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  word,  as  just  observed, 
lends  itself.  .  .  .  It  is  this  word  that  the  Seventy 
translated  by  a  Greek  term  not  of  frequent  usage 
in  classical  autliors,  but  which,  through  their 
adoption  of  it,  has  passed  into  all  modern  Euro- 
pean languages;  namely,  the  word  .  .  .  Prophet. 
.  .  .  The  English  words  'prophet,'  'prophecy,' 
'prophesying,'  originally  kept  tolerably  close  to 
the  Biblical  use  of  the  word.  The  celebrated 
dispute  about  'prophesyings,'  in  the  sense  of 
'preachings,'  in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  tho 
treatise  of  .Jeremy  Taylor  on  '  The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,'  i.  e.  tho  liberty  of  preaching,  snow 
that  even  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  tho 
word  was  still  used,  as  in  the  Bible,  for  '  preach- 
ing,' or  'speaking  according  to  the  will  of  God.' 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  sense  of  '  prediction '  had 
gradually  begun  to  appear.  .  .  .  The  Prophet 
then  was  '  the  messenger  or  interpreter  of  tho 
Divine  will.'  "—Dean  Stanley,  Lects  on  tJie  Hist, 
of  the  Jewish  Ohurch,  lect.  19  {v.  1). 

PROPHETS,  Schools  of  the.  See  Educa- 
tion, Ancient;  Jud^ka. 

PROPONTIS,  The.— The  small  sea  which 
intervenes  between  tho  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black 
Sea)  and  the  iEgean.  So-called  by  the  Greeks ; 
now  called  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

PROPRiETOR,  Roman.    See  Pkoconsttl. 

PROPYLiEA  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS, 
The.    See  Ackopolis  op  Athens. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS.  See  Tariff 
Legislation. 

PROTEC^r.^ATE,  Cromwell's.  See 
Enol.^nd:    a.   L.  -b.)3  (December)  ;  1654-1658. 

PROTESTANT,  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1525-1529. 

PROTESTANT  FLAIL,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1678-1679. 

♦ 

PROTESTANT  REFORMATION:  Bo- 
hemia.  See  Bohemia  :  A.  D.  1405-141 5,  and  after. 

England.  See  England:  A.  D.  1527-1534,  to 
1558-1588. 

France.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1521-1535;  and 
France:  A.  D.  1532-1547,  and  after. 

Germany.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517, 
1517,  1517-1521,  1521-1522,  1522-1525,  1525- 
1529.  1530-1531,  1537-1563;  also,  Germany: 
A.  D.  1517-1523,  and  1530-1532,  to  1552-1561 ; 
also  Palatinate  op  the  Rhine:  A.  D.  1518- 
1572. 

Hungary.    See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1526-1567. 

Ireland:  its  failure.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1535-1553. 

Netherlands.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1521- 
1555,  and  after. 

Piedmont.    See  Savoy  :  A.  D.  1559-1580. 

Scotland.  See  Scotland;  A.  D.  1547-1557; 
1557;  1558-1560;  and  1561-1568. 

Sweden  and  Denmark.  See  Scandinavian 
St.\te8:  a.  D.  1397-1527. 

Switzerland.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1519-1524; 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  1528-1531;  and  Geneva: 
A.  D.  1536-1564. 


PROTOSEVASTOS.     See  Sevastos. 
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PROVENCE:  Roman  oriein.— "Tho  colo- 
uizatimi  of  Ntirbo  [Niirboiiiie,  B.  C.  118]  may  bo 
considered  as  tljo  epoch  when  the  RoniunH  llimlly 
settled  the  province  of  soutiiern  QiiUiu,  which 
tliey  generiilly  uiimed  Qalliu  Provincia,  and 
soinetiincs  Himply  Provincia.  From  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  named  Narbonensis  Provincia, 
and  sometimes  Gallia  IJraccata.  It  comprehended 
on  the  east  all  the  country  between  the  Rhone 
and  tho  Alps.  The  most  northeastern  town  in 
the  Provincia  was  Geneva  In  tho  territory  of  the 
Allobroges.  3Iassllia,  tho  ally  of  Rome,  re- 
mained a  free  city.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhone,  from  the  latitude  of  Lujgdunum  (Lyon), 
the  Cevenna,  or  range  of  the  Covennes,  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Provincia.  .  .  .  The  limits 
of  the  Provincia  were  subsequently  extended 
to  Carcaso  (Carcassone)  and  Tolosa  (Toulouse); 
and  it  will  appear  afterwards  that  some  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  even  on  tho  other  side 
of  the  Cevennes.  This  country  Is  a  part  of 
France  which  is  separated  by  natural  boundaries 
from  the  rest  of  that  great  empire,  and  in  climate 
and  products  it  is  Italian  rather  than  French. 
In  the  Provincia  the  Romans  have  left  some  of 
the  noblest  and  most  enduring  of  their  great 
works." — G.  Long,  Bedim  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  1,  ch.  22.— The  Provincia  of  the  Ro- 
mans became  the  Provence  of  mediieval  times. 

Cession  to  the  Visigoths. — "The  fair  region 
which  we  now  call  Provence,  nearly  the  earliest 
formed  and  quite  the  latest  lost  'Provincia' 
of  liome,  that  region  in  which  the  Latin  spirit 
dwelt  so  strongly  that  the  lioman  nobles  thought 
of  migrating  thither  in  401,  when  Alaric  first  in- 
vaded Italy,  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
upstart  barbarian  [Odovacar,  or  Odoacer,  who 
subverted  the  Western  Empire  in  476].  Tho 
Provencals  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to 
claim  the  protection  of  Zeno  for  the  still  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Empire."  But  Zeno  " inclinea  to 
the  cause  of  Odovacar.  The  latter,  however, 
who  perhaps  thought  that  he  had  enough  upon 
his  hands  without  forcing  his  yoke  on  the  Pro- 
vencals, made  over  his  claim  to  Euric  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  whose  influence  was  at  this  time 
predominant  in  Gaul." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  4  (v.  8). —  See,  also, 
AiiLES:  A.  D.  508-510. 

A.  D.  493-526.  —  Embraced  in  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kmgdom  of  Theodoric.  See  Roue: 
1.  D.  488-526. 

A.  D.  536.— Cession  to  the  Franks.— Out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  in  Gaul, 
when  it  was  overtlirown  by  tho  Frank  king, 
Clovis,  the  Ostrogothic  king  of  Italy,  Theodoric, 
seems  to  have  secured  Provence.  Eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
subversion  of  his  own  proudly  planted  kingdom, 
in  536,  his  successor  Witigis,  or  Vitigis,  bought 
the  neutrality  of  the  Franks  by  the  cession  to 
them  of  all  the  Ostrogothic  possessions  in  Gaul, 
which  were  Provence  and  part  of  Dauphine. — 
T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Iler  Invaders,  bk.  4,  cA.  9 
(V.  3),  and  bk.  5,  ch.  3  (v.  4). 

A.  D.  877-933.—  The  Kingdom.  See  Bun- 
gundy:  a.  D.  843-933. 

A.  D.  943-1092. — The  Kings  become  Counts. 
— The  Spanish  connection. — "Southern  France, 
.  .  .  after  having  been  the  inheritance  of  several 
of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  was  elevated 
in  879  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
by  Bozon,  who  was  crowned  at  Mantes  under 


the  title  of  King  of  Aries,  and  who  rcduce<I 
under  his  dominion  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Savoy, 
the  Lyonnese,  and  some  provinces  of  Hurgundy. 
Tho  sovereignty  of  this  territory  exchanged,  in 
943,  tho  title  of  King  for  that  of  Count,  under 
Bozon  II. ;  but  the  Kingdom  of  Provence  was 
preserved  entire,  and  continued  in  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  of  whicli  Bozon  I.  was  the  founder. 
This  noble  house  became  extinct  in  1092,  in  tho 
person  of  Qillbert,  who  left  only  two  daughters, 
between  whom  his  possessions  were  divided. 
One  of  these,  Faydide,  married  Alphonso,  Count 
of  Toulor.ae;  and  the  other,  Douce,  benime  tho 
wife  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona. 
.  .  .  The  accession  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count 
of  Barcelona  and  husband  of  Douce,  to  tho 
throne  of  Provence,  gave  a  new  direction  to  tho 
national  spirit,  by  the  mixture  of  the  (.'atalans 
with  the  Provencals.  .  .  .  Raymond  Berenger 
and  his  successors  introduced  into  Provence  tho 
spirit  both  of  liberty  and  chivalry,  and  a  tasto 
for  elegance  and  the  arts,  with  all  the  sciences  of 
the  Arabians.  Tho  union  of  these  noble  senti- 
ments gave  birth  to  that  poetical  spirit  which 
shone  out,  at  once,  over  Provence  and  all  tho 
south  of  Europe,  like  an  electric  flash  in  tho 
midst  of  the  most  palpable  darkness,  illuminat- 
ing all  things  by  the  brightness  of  its  flame." — 
J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  Literature  of  t/w  South 
of  Eurojye,  ch.  3  (p.  1). —  See,  also,  Buuoundy: 
A.  D.  1032. 

A.  D.  1 179-1207. —  Before  the  Albigensian 
Crusade. — "At  the  accession  of  Philippe  Au- 
guste  [crowned  as  joint-king  of  France,  1179, 
succeeded  his  father,  1180],  the  greater  part  of 
the  south  of  France  was  holden,  not  of  him,  but 
of  Pedro  of  Arragon,  as  the  supreme  suzerain 
[see  Spain:  A.  D.  1035-12581  To  the  Arragon- 
ese  king  belonged  especially  the  counties  of 
Provence,  Forcalquier,  Narbonne,  Bezicrs,  and 
Carcassonne.  His  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
by  tho  Councs  of  Beam,  of  Armagnac,  of  Bigorre, 
of  Comminges,  of  Foix,  of  Roussillou,  and  of 
Montpellier;  while  the  powerful  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, surrounded  by  his  estates  and  vassals, 
maintained  with  difficulty  his  independence 
against  him.  To  these  extensive  territories  were 
given  the  names  sometimes  of  Provence,  in  the 
larger  and  less  exact  use  of  that  word,  and  some- 
times of  Languedoc,  in  allusion  to  the  rich,  har- 
monious, picturesque,  and  flexible  language 
which  was  then  vernacular  there  [see  Lanoub 
d'oc].  They  who  used  it  called  themselves 
Provencaux  or  Aquitanians,  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  Frenchmen,  but  members  of  a  dififerent 
and  indeed  of  a  hostile  nation.  Tracing  their 
descent  to  the  ancient  Roman  colonists  and  to 
the  Gothic  invaders  of  Southern  Gaul,  the  Pro- 
vengaux  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  contempt,  of 
fear,  and  ill  will,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Loire,  who  had  made  far  less  prog- 
ress than  themselves,  either  in  civil  liberty,  or  m 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  social  life.  .  .  .  Tou- 
louse, Marseilles,  Aries,  Beziers,  and  many  other 
of  their  greater  cities,  emulous  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, with  whom  they  traded  and  formed  alli- 
ances, were  themselves  living  under  a  govern- 
ment which  was  virtually  republican.  Each  of 
these  free  cities  being,  however,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  greater  lords  among  whom  the  whole 
of  Aquitaine  was  parceled  out,  became  the  seat 
of  a  princely  and  luxurious  court.  A  genial 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an  active  commerce, 
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rcnflorrrl  thn  mcannof  HiihMlMtcnrf  nbnndnnt  pvpn 
to  tlir  iKMir,  liiid  K"»vr  t"  the  rich  iuii|>lc  ri'HouncH 
for  iniliilKinj?  lii  ull  the  Kr'ili'l'i'tl''''^  whicli 
wcullli  lan  pun  liiiHc.  .  .  .  Tliry  livj-d  iis  if  lift! 
hud  Ik'cii  one  protriutcd  holiday.  TliiirH  wiih 
thu  litiid  of  ftiisliiiK,  of  K'dliiiitry,  mid  of  inirtli. 
.  .  .  Tlicy  redticd  mid  cnliunci'd  iIk!  pIcuHiircH  of 
nnpt'tilu  liy  tim  plcusiircH  of  tlm  iiimgirmtioii. 
Tlii'y  pliiyiMl  Willi  tiu!  Hlcrn  fciiturcH  of  war  in 
ltni><li(iy  tournaiiHMitH.  Tlioy  parodied  tho  wv«'rt) 
toils  of  jUHli<.e  in  their  coiirlH  of  !ov(«.  Tliey 
transferred  tlu;  po<'t'H  sacred  otlico  and  liign  vo- 
cation to  th(^  Troiihadoiirs,  wiioHo  ainatorv  and 
artilleial  ciriiHioiiH  poHterily  lias  willingly  lot 
die,  notwithHtaiKlinK'  the  recent  labours  of  MM. 
Itaynouard  and  Faiiriel  to  revive  tlieni." — Hir  J. 
Stephen,  Ia'cI'h  on  the  Hint,  of  Fniiicr,  hrt.  7. — 
"In  tho  soiitli  of  France,  more  particularly, 
peace,  riches,  and  u  court  life,  had  introduceil, 
aniongHt  the;  nobility,  an  e.\treino  la.xity  of  man- 
ners. (Jallaiitry  seems  to  have  been  tho  solo 
object  of  their  existence.  Tlie  ladies,  who  only 
appeared  in  society  after  marriage,  were  proud 
of  tlie  celebrity  which  their  lovers  conferred  on 
their  charms.  They  were  delighted  with  be- 
coming the  objects  of  the  songs  of  their  Trouba- 
dour; nor  were  they  offended  at  the  poems  com- 
poscil  in  their  praise,  in  which  gallantry  was 
often  mingled  with  licentiousness.  Tliey  even 
themselves  professed  the  Gay  Hcience,  '  ti  Qal 
Saber,'  for  thus  poetry  was  called;  ttn(l,  in  their 
turn,  they  expressed  their  feelings  In  tender  and 
Impassioned  verses.  They  instituted  Courts  of 
Lovo,  where  <iuestions  of  gallantry  were  gravely 
dcbate<l  and  decided  by  their  sutTragcs-  Tliey 
gave,  in  short,  to  the  whole  south  of  France  the 
character  of  a  carnival,  alToniing  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  ideas  of  reserve,  virtue,  and  modesty, 
wliich  we  usually  attribute  to  those  good  old 
times." — J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  Litemture  of 
the  ISouth  of  Earoj)e,  ch.  8  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Fauriel,  IIM.  of  I^oveiifal 
Poetry. —  See,  also,  Tkouhadouks. 

A.  D.  1209-1242.— The  Albigensian  Cru- 
sades.   See  Ai-uioKNHEH. 

A.  D.  1246. —  The  count  becomes  founder 
of  the  Third  House  of  Anjou.  See  Anjou: 
A.  D.  130G-1442. 

A.  D.  1348.— Sale  and  transfer  of  Avignon 
to  the  Pope.     See  P.M'Acy:  A.  I).  1294-1348. 

A.  D.  1536-1546.— Invasion  by  Charles  V. — 
Defensive  wasting  of  the  country. — Massacre 
ofWaldenses.     See  France:  A.  D.  1.W3-1547. 

i6th  Century. — Strength  of  Protestantism. 
Sec  Fiiance:  A.  D.  1559-1561. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I,:  The  Plantation 
and  the  City.     S'      '.iiode  Island. 

PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD  AND 
WESTMINSTER.    See  Ovkoud,  Puovibions 

OK. 

PROVISORS,  Statute  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1306-1!393. 

PROXENI.— In  ancient  Sparta,  "the  so- 
called  Proxcni,  whose  number  was  fluctuating, 
served  as  the  subordinates  of  the  kings  in  their 
diplomatic  communication  with  foreign  States. " 
— G.  SchSmann,  Antiq.  of  Oreece :  Tlie  State,  pt. 
8,  ch.  1,  sect.  9. 

PRUSA  :  A.  D.  1326.— The  first  capital  of 
the  Ottomans.  See  Tuiiks  (Ottomans)  :  A.  D. 
1240-1820. 


PRUSSIA  :  The  original  country  and  its 
name. — "Five-hundred  miles,  and  more,  to  tho 
east  of  Hrandeiiburg,  lies  a  ('ountry  then 
llOth  ccp'Mryl  as  now  called  IVeusm'n  (Prussia 
I'ro|)cr),  inhabited  by  Heathens,  where  also  en- 
deavours at  conversion  are  going  on,  though 
without  siuicess  hit  herto.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  great 
plain  or  flat  which  stretches,  sloping  insensibly, 
continuously,  in  vast  expanse,  from  tli(!  Sllesian 
Mountains  to  the  amlM-r  regions  of  the  Baltic ; 
Preussen  is  the  seawanl,  more  alluvial  part  of 
this, —  extending  west  and  east,  an  both  sides  of 
the  Welchsel  (Vistula),  from  the  regions  of  tho 
Oder  river  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Memel. 
'  Hordering-()n-Kus.sia  '  its  name  signitles:  Bor- 
Uussia,  H'russia,  Prussia;  or  —  some  say  it  was 
only  on  a  certain  inconsld(;nible  river  ^n  thoso 
parts,  river  lleusscn,  that  it  '  bordered,' an(l  not 
on  the  great  Country,  or  any  nart  of  it,  which 
now  in  our  days  is  conspicuously  Its  next  neigh- 
bour. Who  knows? — In  Henry  the  Fowler's 
tinu!,  and  long  afterwanls,  Preussen  was  a 
vehemently  Heathen  <;oiintry;  the  natives  a  Mis- 
cellany of  rough  Herbic  Wends,  L(!tts,  Swedish 
Goths,  or  Dryasdust  knows  not  what; — very 
probalily  a  sprinkling  of  Swedish  Goths,  from 
old  time,  clii(!tly  along  the  coasts.  Dryasdust 
knows  only  that  these  Preussen  were  a  strong- 
boned,  iracund  herdsman-and-llsher  people; 
highly  averse  to  be  interfered  with,  in  their  re- 
ligion especially.  Famous  otherwise,  through 
all  the  centuries,  for  tho  amber  they  had  been 
used  to  fish,  and  sell  in  foreign  jiarts.  .  .  . 
Their  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  trifling; 
their  aversion  to  knowing  anything  of  it  was 
great."— T.  Carlylo,  Frederick  the  Great,  bk.  2. 
ch.  2. 

13th  Century. — Conquered  and  Christianized 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights. — The  first  Christian 
missionary  who  ventured  among  the  savage 
heathen  of  Prussia  Proper  was  Adalbert,  bish.)p 
of  Prague,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  907. 
For  two  centuries  after  that  tragedy  they  were 
little  disturbed  in  their  paganism ;  but  early  in 
the  13th  century  a  Pomeranian  monk  named 
Christian  succeeded  in  establishing  among  them 
many  promising  churches.  The  heathen  party 
in  the  country,  however,  was  enraged  by  tho 
progress  of  the  Christians  and  rose  furiously 
agamst  them,  putting  numerous  converts  to  the 
sword.  "  Other  agencies  were  now  invoked  by 
Bishop  Christian,  and  the  '  Order  of  Kniglits 
Brethren  of  Dobrin,'  formed  on  the  model  of  that 
which  wo  have  already  encountered  in  Livonia, 
was  bidden  to  coerce  the  people  into  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity.  But  they  failed  to  achieve 
the  task  assigned  them,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
famous  '  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,'  united  with 
the  '  Brethren  of  the  Sword '  in  Livonia,  concen- 
trated their  energies  on  this  European  crusade. 
Originally  institntt'd  for  the  purpose  of  succour- 
ing German  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  '  Or- 
der of  Teutonic  Knights,'  now  that  the  old  cru- 
sades had  become  unpopular,  enrolled  numbers 
of  eager  adventurers  determined  to  expel  tlie 
last  remains  of  lieathenism  from  the  face  of 
Europe.  After  the  union  of  the  two  Orders  had 
been  duly  solemnized  at  Rome,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pope,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1238,  they  en- 
tered the  Prussian  territory,  and  for  a  space  of 
nearly  fifty  years  continued  a  series  of  remorse- 
less wars  against  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
Slowly  but  surely  they  made  their  way  into  the 
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very  licnrt  of  tlio  country,  iiml  h« nirod  thdr  ron- 
qiicHts  by  «T('(tinff  ciiHtlcH,  umlfr  the  hIiikIow  of 
wlilcl»  roHO  the  towim  of  (!iilrn.  'rimrn,  iMiiricii- 
wenlcr,  iind  Klbini^,  wliich  llicy  pcoplfd  with 
Ocrrimii  roloni.su.  Tlic  iiiitliorily  of  tlm  Order 
kncfw  Hciirccly  any  bounds.  'nH'niHclvcH  tlio 
faithful  viisshIh  of  tlic  Pope,  tlicy  cxiutcd  tho 
Humt;  implicit  oiit'dicncc,  ulmi!  from  tlu;  Ocrmtin 
immlgrtiul,  or  coloniHt,  nnd  tlit;  converted  I'ruH- 
siiinM.  ...  In  A.  I).  I'iV'i  tlie  c(m(|uercd  liinds 
wens  divided  l)y  tlie  I'ooc  into  tliree  l)i.shoprieH, 
Culm,  I'oineniniii,  iind  Kmieliind,  each  of  which 
WHS  a),'ain  diviiled  into  tlinus  parts,  ono  being 
Hubject  to  thu  bishop,  and  thu  other  two  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Order."— O.  F.  .Madeir,  Ajxmtl^ii 
of  Mrdiirral  h'liropc,  rh.  IB. — "None  of  the  Orders 
ros(!  HO  high  as  thu  Teutonic  in  favour  with  man- 
l<ind.  It  had  by  degrees  landed  possessions  far 
and  wide  over  (Jerniany  and  beyond,  .  .  .  and 
was  thought  to  deserve  favour  from  above. 
Valiant  servants,  tliese;  to  whom  Heaven  iia<l 
vouchsafed  great  labours  and  unsjjeakablu  bless- 
ing!). In  Homo  fifty  or  tlfty-thn-o  years  tluty 
had   got  Prussian  Heathenism    l)rought  to  the 

Sroimd ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  tie  It  well 
own  tiiere  by  bargain  and  arrangement.  But 
it  would  not  yet  lie  quiet,  nor  for  a  centurv  to 
conK!;  being  still  Hcscretly  Heathen;  revolting, 
conspiring  ever  again,  ever  on  weaker  terms,  till 
the  Satanic  element  had  burnt  its(>lf  out,  and 
conversion  and  composure  (!ould  ensue." — T. 
Carlylc,  Jlint.  of  JiVedenrk  the  Great,  bk.  3,  ch. 
6  (p.  1).— See,  also,  Livonia:  13-18Tit  Cen- 
turies. 

A.  D.  1466-1618. — Conquest  and  annexation 
to  the  Polish  croven. — Surrender  by  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights. —  Erection  into  a  duchy.— 
Union  with  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
See  Poland:  A.  I).  i;W;j-1572;  and  Bkanden- 
numi-  A.  1).  1417-1«4(>. 

A.  D.  1626-1629.— Conquests  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  his  war  with  Poland. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  I). 
1011-1«2U. 

A.  D.  1656-1688.— Complete  sovereignty  of 
the  duchy  acquired  by  the  Great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.-  His  curbing  of  the  nobles. 
SceBuANDENiUJUo:  A.  D.  1040-1688. 

A.  D.  1700.— The  Dukedom  erected  into  a 
Kingdom. — In  the  last  year  of  the  17th  century, 
Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  the  great  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  The  Emperor  was  making 
ready  to  contest  the  will  by  which  Charles  II.  of 
Spain  had  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Philip,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
(see  Spain:  A.  D.  1698-1700).  ."He  did  not 
doubt  that  he  would  speedily  involve  England, 
Holland,  and  the  Germanic  diet  in  his  quarrel. 
Already  several  German  princes  were  pledged  to 
him ;  he  had  gained  the  Duke  uf  Hanover  by  an 
elector's  hat,  and  a  more  powerful  prince,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  by  a  royal  crown.  By 
a  treaty  of  November  16,  1700,  the  Emperor  had 
consented  to  the  erection  of  ducal  Prussia  into  a 
kingdom,  on  condition  that  the  new  King  should 
furnish  him  an  aid  of  10,000  soldiert;.  The 
Elector  Frederick  III.  apprised  his  courtiers  of 
this  important  news  at  the  close  of  a  repast,  by 
drinking  '  to  the  health  of  Frederick  I.  King  of 
Prussia  ;  then  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
King  at  KOnigsberg,  January  15,  1701."— H. 
Martin,  Hist,  of  France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
(tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  5. 


A.  D.  1713.— Neufchatel  and  Spanish  Guel- 
derland  acquired.— Oraiige  relinquished.  Heu 
Utukcih:  A,  I).  1712  171 1. 

A.   D.   1717-1809.  — Abolition   of    serfdom. 

He(!  Si.AVKUY,  Medi.kvai-:  (Jkiimanv. 

A.  D.  1720. —Acquisition  of  territory  from 
Sweden,  including  Stettin.  See  Hc"andinavi.\n 
States  (Sweden);  A.  I>.  1711»-17'21. 

A.  D.  1720-1794.— Reign  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.,  and  after.— The  later  historv  of  Prussia, 
under  Frederick  William,  Fredericli  the  Great, 
and  their  successors,  will  bo  found  included  in 

that  of   OKU.MANY. 

PRUSSIAN    LANGUAGE,    The    Old.— 

"The  Old  I'rusHian,  a  member  of  tlie  Lithuauic 
family  of  latiguages,  was  sjtoken  here  as  late  as 
the  16th  century,  remains  of  which,  in  the  Hhapo 
of  a  catechism,  are  extant.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  ancient  /Estyi,  or  'Men  of  tho  East,' 
which  Tacitus  says  was  akin  to  the  British,  an 
error  arising  from  tlu!  similarity  of  name,  since 
a  Slavonian  .  .  .  would  call  the;  two  languages 
by  nam(!8  so  like  as  '  Prytskala'  and  '  Brytskaia,' 
and  a  German  .  .  .  by  luimessolike  as  '  Prvttisc' 
ancl  'Bryttisc'  The  Outtones,  too,  of  I'llny, 
whose  locality  is  tl.xed  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  collegers  of  tho  amber  of  East 
PrusHiii  and  ('ourland,  were  of  tho  same  stock." 
— R  O.  Latham,  The  Ethnology  of  Eurojie, 
ch.  8. 

PRUTH,  The  Treaty  of  the  (171 1).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

PRYDYN.    See  Scotland:  The  Pictb  and 

PRYTANES.  — PRYTANEUM.— The 

Co\incil  of  Four  Huiulntd,  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted at  Athens  by  Solon,  "  was  divided  into 
sections,  which,  under  the  venerable  name  of 
prytanes,  succeeded  each  other  throughout  the 
year  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  IxKly. 
Each  section  during  its  term  assembled  daily  in 
their  session  house,  tho  prytaneum,  to  consult  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  to  receive  intelligence,  infor- 
mation, and  suggestions,  and  instantly  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  public  interest  rendered  it 
necepsary  to  adopt  without  delay.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Solon's  constitution,  tho 
assembly  of  the  people  was  little  more  than  the 
organ  of  the  council,  as  it  could  only  act  upon 
the  propositions  laid  before  it  by  the  latter." — C. 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  11.— "Clisthenes 
.  .  .  enlarged  the  number  of  the  senate,  50  being 
now  elected  by  lot  from  each  tribe,  so  as  to  1..  ko 
in  all  500.  Each  of  these  companies  of  50  acted 
as  presidents  of  both  the  senate  and  :  b'  assem- 
blies, for  a  tenth  part  of  the  year,  under  the 
name  of  Prytanes:  and  each  of  these  tenth 
parts,  of  85  or  36  days,  so  as  to  complete  a  lunar 
year,  was  called  a  Pry tanv. " — G.  F.  SchOmann, 
Dissertation  on  the  Assemblies  of  tfie  Athenians, 
p.  14. — See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

PRYTANIS.— A  title  frequently  recurring 
among  the  Greeks  was  that  01  Prytanis,  which 
signified  prince,  or  supreme  ruler.  "Even 
Hiero,  the  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  ad- 
dressed by  Pindar  as  Prytanis.  At  Corinth,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  a  Prytanis,  taken 
from  the  ancient  house  of  the  Bacchiadoc,  was 
annually  appointed  as  supreme  magistrate  [see 
Coiunth:  B.  C.  745-725].  .  .  .  The  same  title 
was  borne  by  the  supreme  magistrate  in  the 
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Corinthian  colony  of  Corcyra.  ...  In  Rhodes 
■Kc  tind  in  the  time  of  Polybiiis  a  Prytany  histing 
forsi-x  months."— G.  SchOniann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  .-^tdtfi.  pt.  2,  eh.  5.  . .  ^^„ 

PSALTER  OF  CASHEL.- PSALTER 
OF  TARA.     See  T.vn.\,  Iln.L  and  Fkih  ok. 

PSEPHISM.— A  decree,  or  enactment,  in 
ancient  Alliens. 

PSEUDO-ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS, 
The.     See  V.\v\r\:  A.  IX  829-847. 

PTOLEMAIS,  Syria.    See  Ackk. 

PTOLEMIES,  The.  See  Egypt:  B.  C. 
32;5-:}(i. 

PTOLEMY  KERAUNOS,  The  intrigues 
and  death  of.  See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  297-280; 
anil  Gails:  15.  C.  280-279. 

PTOLEMY  SOTER,  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Diadochi.  See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-316,  to 
297-280;  and  Egypt:  B.  C.  323-30. 

PTOLEMY'S  CANON.  — An  important 
clirouologicul  list  of  C'lialdean,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian and  Egyptian  kings,  compiled  or  continued 
by  Claudius  Ptolemsvus,  an  Alexandrian  matlie- 
maticiiin  and  astronomer  in  the  reign  of  llie 
Second  Antoninus. — W.  Hales,  JVew  Analy»i»  of 
Chroitoloipi,  V.  1,  hk.  1 

PUANS,  OR  WINNEBAGOES,  The.  See 
AMEHirAN  Ahoiikunes:  Siouan  Family. 

PUBLIC  MEALS.    See  Syssitia. 

PUBLIC  PEACE,  The.    See  Landfuiede. 

PUBLIC  WEAL,  League  of  the.  See 
Fuanck:  A.  D.  1461-1468;  and  1453-1461. 

PUBLICAN!.— The  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
among  the  i{omans.     See  Vectigal. 

PUBLICIANI,  The.    See  Albigenses;  and 

P.UT.ICIANS. 

PUEBLA :  Capture  by  the  French  (1862). 
See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1861-1867. 
PUBLILIAN  LAW  OF  VOLERO,  The. 

See  lioME:  B.  C.  473-471. 

PUBLILIAN  LAWS,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  340. 

PUEBLOS.  — The  Spanish  word  pueblo, 
meaning  town,  village,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
has  acquired  a  special  signification  as  applied, 
first,  to  the  sedentary  or  village  ladlans  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  then  to  the  singular 
villages  of  communal  houses  which  they  in- 
habit.— D.  G.  Brinton,  Th^  American  Rice,  p. 
113. — "The  purely  civic  colonies  of  California 
were  called  pueblos  to  distinguish  them  from 
missions  or  presidios.  The  term  pueblo,  in  its 
most  extended  meaning,  may  embrace  towns  cf 
every  description,  from  a  hamlet  to  a  city.  .  . 
Hov.'ever,  in  its  special  significance,  a  pueblo 
meai''-  a  corporate  town." — F.  W.  Blackmar, 
Spani'h  Institutions  of  tlie  Southwest,  ch.  8. — See 
AvejRiCAN  Aborigines:  Pueblos. 

PUELTS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pamp.\8  Trihes. 

PUERTO  CAVELLO,  Spanish  capitula- 
tion at  (1823).  See  Colombian  States  :  A.  D. 
1819-1830. 

PUJUNAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
c.\N  Aborigines:  Pujcnan  Family. 


PULASKI,  Fort:  A.  D.  1861.— Thrent- 
ened  by  the  Union  forces.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  1).  1861  (October— December: 
South  Carolina— Georgia). 

a.  D.  1862  (February — April).— Siegft  and 
capture.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (February— Apkii.:  Georgia- Florida), 


PULLA*^!,  The.— The  descendants  of  the 
first  Crusade/s  who  remained  in  the  East  and 
married  Asiatic  v.'OPien  are  represented  as  having 
been  a  very  despicable  half-breed  race.  They 
were  called  the  PuUani.  Prof.  Palmer  suggests  a 
derivation  of  the  name  from  "  fulani,"  anybodies. 
Mr.  Keiglitley,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  before 
the  crusading  colonists  overcame  their  prejudice 
against  Oriental  wives,  women  were  brought  to 
them  from  Apulia,  in  Italy.  Whence  the  name 
Pullani,  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  pro- 
geny of  the  Latin  settlers. — W.  Besant  and  E.  H. 
Palmer,  Jerusalem,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  T.  Keightley,  The  Crusaders  [ch.  2]. 

PULTNEY  ESTATE,  The.  See  New 
York:  A.  D.  1786-1799. 

PULTOWA,  Battle  o*"  (1709).  See  Scandi- 
navian St.xtks  (Sweden):  A.  U.  1707-1718. 

PULTUSK,  Battle  of  (1703).  See  Scandi- 
navian St-^tes  (Sweden):  A.  I).  1701-1707 

Battle  of  (1806).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1806- 
1807. 

PUMBADITHA,  The  School  of.  See  Jews. 
7th  Century. 

PUNCAS,  OR  PONCAS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Siouan  Family,  and  Pawnee 
(Caddoan)  Family. 

PUNIC. —  The  adjective  Punicus,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Phoenicians,  was  used  by 
the  Romans  in  a  sense  which  commonly  signified 
"Carthaginian," — the  Carthaginians  being  Oi 
Phojnician  origin.  Hence  "Punic  Wars," 
"Punic  faith,"  etc.,  the  phrase  "Punic  faith" 
being  an  imputation  of  faithlessness  and  treach- 
ery. 

PUNIC  WARS,  The  First.— When  Pyr- 

rhus  quitted  Italy  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"How  fair  a  battle-field  are  we  leaving  to  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians."  He  may  easily 
have  had  sagacity  'o  foresee  the  deadly  struggle 
which  Rome  and  (.  arthage  would  soon  be  en- 
gaged in,  and  he  mig'it  aa  easily  have  predicted, 
too,  that  the  beginning  of  it  would  be  in  Sicily. 
Rome  had  just  settled  her  supremacy  in  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula ;  she  was  sure  to  covet 
next  the  rich  island  that  lies  so  near  to  it.  In 
fact,  there  was  bred  quickly  in  the  Roman  mind 
such  an  eagerness  to  cross  the  narrow  strait  that 
it  waited  only  for  the  slenderest  excuse.  A  poor 
pretext  was  found  in  the  year  264  B.  C.  and  it  was 
so  despical''y  poor  that  the  proud  Roman  sena- 
tors turned  over  to  the  popular  assembly  of  the 
Comitia  the  responsibility  of  accepting  it.  There 
came  to  Rome  from  Messene,  in  Sicily  —  or  Mes- 
sana,  as  the  Romans  called  the  city  —  an  appeal. 
It  did  not  come  from  the  citizens  of  Messene,  but 
from  a  band  of  freebooters  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  These  were  mercenaries  from 
Campania  (lately  made  Roman  territory  by  the 
Samnite  conquest)  who  had  been  in  the  pay  of 
Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  Disbanded  on  that 
tyrant's  death,  they  had  treacherously  seized 
Messene,  slain  most  of  the  male  inhabitants, 
taken  to  themselves  the  women,  and  settled 
down  to  a  career  of  piracy  and  robbery,  assum- 
ing the  name  of  ^^Rmertini,  —  children  01  Mamers, 
or  Mars.  O'  rse,  all  "oic"  both  Greek  and 
Carthagin'  \ns  rcsed  against  them  by  the 
outrages  tney  committed.  Being  hard  pressed, 
the  Mamertines  invoked,  as  Italians,  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome ;  although  one  party  among  them 
appears  to  have  preferred  an  afrangemeut  of 
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terms  vith  the  Carthaginians.  The  Rorai  i 
Senate,  being  ashamed  to  extend  a  friendly'  ha  . 
to  the  Mamertine  cutthroats,  but  not  having 
virtue  enough  to  decline  an  opportunity  for  fresh 
conquests,  referred  the  question  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  pop  alar  vote  sent  an  army  into 
Sicily,  and  Messene,  then  besieged  by  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  on  one  side  and  by  a  Carthaginian 
army  on  the  other,  was  relieved  of  both.  The 
Romans  thereon  proceeded,  in  two  aggressive 
campaigns,  against  Syracusans  and  Cartliaginians 
alike,  until  Hiero  bought  peace  with  them,  at  a 
heavy  cost,  and  became  their  half-subj^-ct  ally 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  war  with  the 
Carthaginians  was  but  just  commenced.  Its 
first  stunning  blow  w^s  struck  at  Agrigentum, 
the  splendid  city  of  Phalaris,  whic'"  'he  Cartha- 
ginians had  destroyed,  B.  C.  405,  w  ^hTimoleon 
had  rebuilt,  and  which  one  of  the  Hannibals 
("son  of  Gisco  ")  now  seized  upon  for  his  strong- 
hold. In  a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum  (B.  C.  262)  Hannibal  lost  the  city 
and  all  but  a  small  remnant  of  his  army.  But  the 
successes  of  the  Romans  on  land  were  worth 
little  to  them  while  the  Carthaginians  com- 
manded the  sea.  Hence  they  resolved  to  create 
a  fleet,  and  are  said  to  have  built  a  hundred  Ghips 
of  the  quinquereme  order  and  twenty  triremes 
within  sixty  days,  while  rowers  for  them  were 
trained  by  an  imitative  exercise  on  land.  The 
first  squadron  of  this  improvised  na"-  was 
trapped  at  Lipara  and  lost ;  the  remal^^er  was 
successful  in  its  first  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
But  where  naval  wai  Tare  depended  on  good  sea- 
manship the  Romans  were  no  match  for  the 
Cartlipgi"  ians.  They  contrived  therefore  a  ma- 
chine for  their  ships,  called  the  Corvus,  or  r.vven, 
by  whicl'  running  straight  on  the  opposing 
vessel,  they  were  able  to  grasp  it  by  the  throat, 
so  to  speak,  and  force  fighting  at  close  quarters. 
That  accomplished,  they  were  tolerably  sure  of 
victory.  With  their  corvus  they  half  annihilated 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  a  great  sea-flght  at 
^Myla;,  B.  C.  260,  and  got  so  much  mastery  of  the 
sea  that  they  were  able  to  attack  their  Punic  foes 
even  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  bu*  without  much 
result.  In  257  B.  C.  another  i  ival  battle  of 
doubtful  issue  was  fought  at  Tyndaris,  and  the 
following  year,  in  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus, 
the  no  vl  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  for  the 
time  I  »g,  was  utterly  crushed.  Then  followed 
the  invasion  of  Carthaginian  territory  by  Rcgu- 
lus,  his  complete  succes-ses  at  first,  his  insole  ' 
proposal  of  hard  terms,  and  the  tremendous  r 
feat  which  overwhelmed  him  at  Adis  a  lit 
later,  when  he,  himself,  was  taken  prisoner.  7 . 
miserable  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  whicu 
held  its  ground  at  Clypea  on  the  African  coast 
was  rescued  the  next  year  (B.  C.  255)  by  a  new 
fleet,  but  only  to  be  destroyed  on  the  voyage 
homeward,  with  260  ships,  in  a  great  storm  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sicily.  Then  Carthaginians  re- 
appep.red  in  Sicily  and  the  war  in  that  unhappy 
island  v.'a3  resui.ied.  In  254  B.  C.  the  Romans 
took  the  strong  fortifi"  a  city  of  Panormus.  In 
253,  having  built  ap<;  equipped  another  fleet, 
thev  were  robbed  of  U.  again  by  %  stor...  at  sea, 
ancf  the  Carthaginians  gainei.  ground  and 
strength  in  Sicily.  In  251  the  Roman  consul, 
CBBcillus  Metellus,  drove  them  back  from  the 
walls  of  Panormus  and  inflicted  on  them  so  dis- 
couraging a  defeat,  that  they  sent  Regulus,  their 
prisoner,  on  parole,  with  an  embassy,  to  solicit 


peer  at  Rome.  How  Regulus  advised  hio 
I  Oi "  . .  vmen  against  peace,  and  how  he  returned 
-.  L...  aage  to  meet  a  cruel  death  —  the  tradi- 
tional story  is  familiar  to  all  readers,  but  modern 
criticism  throws  doubt  upon  it.  In  250  B.  C.  the 
Romans  undertook  the  siege  of  Lilybreum, 
which,  with  the  neighboring  port  of  Drepana, 
were  the  only  strongholds  left  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians. The  siege  then  commenced  was  one  of  the 
most  protracted  in  history,  for  when  the  First 
Punic  War  ended,  nine  years  later,  Lilybajum 
was  still  resisting,  and  the  Romans  only  acquired 
it  with  all  the  rest  of  Sicily,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Meantime  the  Cartliaginians 
won  a  bloody  naval  victory  at  Drepana  (B.  C. 
249)  over  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  latter,  in  the 
same  year,  had  a  third  fleet  destroyed  on  the 
coast  by  relentless  storms.  In  the  year  247  B.  C. 
the  Carthaginian  command  in  Sicily  was  given 
to  the  great  Hamilcar,  .jurnamed  Barca,  who  was 
the  father  of  a  yet  greater  man,  the  Hannibal 
who  afterwards  brought  Rome  very  near  to  de- 
struction. Hamilcar  Barca,  having  only  a  few 
mutinous  mercenary  soldiers  at  his  command, 
and  almost  unsupported  by  the  authorities  at 
Carthage,  established  himself,  first,  on  the  rocky 
height  of  Mount  Ercte,  or  Ilercte,  near  Panor- 
mus, and  afterwards  on  Mount  Eryx,  and 
haras'sed  the  Romans  for  six  years.  The  end 
ca.^"  at  last  as  the  consequence  of  a  decisive 
navi.  /ictory  near  the  ^'Egatian  Isles,  which  the 
Romans  achieved,  with  a  newly  built  fleet,  in 
March  B.  C.  241.  The  Carthaginians,  discour- 
aged, proposed  peace,  and  purchased  it  by 
evacuating  Sicily  and  paying  a  heavy  war  in- 
demnity. Thus  Rome  acquired  Sicily,  but  the 
wealth  and  civilization  of  the  great  island  had 
been  ruined  beyond  recoverj'. — R.  B.  Smith, 
Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ch.  4-7. 

Also  in  :  W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  ch.  3. 
— Polybius,  Histories,  bk.  1. — A.  J.  Church,  The 
Story  of  Carthage,  pt.  4,  ch.  1-3. — Se"  also, 
Ro.\iE:  B.  C.  264-241. 

The  Second. — Between  the  First  Punic  War 
and  the  Second  there  was  an  interval  of  twenty- 
three  years.  Carthage,  meantime,  had  been 
brought  very  r  ip'*  to  destruction  by  the  Revolt 
of  the  Mcccnarics  (see  Carthage:  B.  C.  241- 
238)  and  had  been  saved  by  the  capable  energy 
of  Hamilcar  Barca.  Then  the  selfish  faction 
which  hated  Hamilcar  had  "egained  power  in  the 
Punic  capital,  and  the  ^f  no  patriot  could  do 
no  more  than  obtain  corP' ,  -  of  an  army  which 
he  led,  on  his  own  res^  uaibility,  into  Spain, 
B.  C.  237.  The  Carthaginians  had  inherited 
from  tbo  Phcenicians  a  considerable  commerce 
with  Spain,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  organized  a 
control  of  the  country  until  Hamilcar  took  the 
task  ir  hand.  Partly  by  pacific  influences  and 
partly  by  force,  he  established  a  rule,  rather 
personal  than  Carthaginian,  which  extended  over 
nearly  all  southern  Spain.  AVith  the  wealth 
that  he  drew  from  its  gold  and  silver  mines  he 
maintained  his  array  and  bought  or  bribed  at 
Carthage  the  independence  he  needed  for  the 
car -ying  out  of  his  plans.  He  had  aimed  from 
the  first,  no  doubt,  at  organizing  resources  with 
which  to  make  \  ar  on  liome.  Hamilcar  waa 
killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  228,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  him,  lived  only  seven 
years  more.  Then  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamil- 
car, in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  \  as  chosen  to  the 
command  in  Spain.     He  waited  two  years,  for 
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the  settling  of  liis  authority  and  for  making  all 
preparations  complete,  and  then  he  threw  down 
a  challenge  to  tlie  Romans  for  the  war  which  ho 
had  sworn  to  his  father  that  he  would  make  the 
one  purpose  of  his  life.  The  provocation  of 
war  was  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Saguntum,  a 
Greek  colony  on  the  Spanish  coast,  which  the 
Romans  hail  formed  an  alliance  with.  It  vas 
taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  siege  of  eight  months 
and  after  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  destroyed 
themselves,  with  their  wealth.  When  Rome 
declared  war  it  was  with  the  expectation,  no 
doubt,  that  S])ain  and  Africa  would  be  the  battle 
grounds.  But  llaniiil)al  did  not  wait  for  her 
attack.  lie  led  his  Spanish  army  straight  to 
Italy,  in  the  earlv  summer  of  B.  C.  218,  skirting 
the  Pyrenees  and  crossing  the  Alps.  The  story 
of  his  passage  of  the  Alps  is  familiar  to  every 
reader.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  were  so 
terrible  and  the  losses  sustained  so  great  that 
Hannibal  descended  into  Italy  with  only  20,000 
foot  and  6,000  horse,  out  of  50,000  of  the  one  and 
9,000  of  the  other  whicli  he  had  led  through  Gaul, 
lie  received  u)me  reinforcement  and  co-operation 
from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  but  their  strength  had 
been  broken  by  recent  wars  with  Rome  and 
tliej'  were  net  efficient  allies.  In  the  first  en- 
counter of  the  Romans  with  the  dread  invader, 
on  the  Ticinus,  they  were  beaten,  but  not  seri- 
ously. In  the  next,  on  the  Trebia,  where  Scipio, 
the  consul,  made  a  determined  stand,  they  sus- 
tained an  overwhelming  defeat.  This  ended  the 
campaign  of  B.  C.  218.  Hannibal  wintered  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  passed  the  Apennines  the 
following  F.pring  into  Etruria,  stealing  a  march 
on  the  Roman  army,  under  the  popular  consul 
Flaniinius,  which  was  watching  to  intercept 
him.  Th3  latter  pursued  and  was  caught  in 
ambush  at  Lake  Trasimene,  where  Flaminius 
and  15,000  of  his  men  were  slain,  while  most  of 
the  survivors  of  the  fatal  field  were  taken  pris- 
oners and  made  slaves.  Rome  then  seemed 
open  to  the  Carthaginian,  but  he  knew,  without 
doubt,  that  his  force  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  besieging  of  tlie  city,  and  he  made  no  at- 
tempt. What  he  aimed  at  was  the  isolating  of 
Rome  and  the  arraying  of  Italy  against  her,  in  a 
great  and  powerfully  handled  combination  of 
the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  he  knew  to 
exist.  He  led  his  troops  northward  again,  after 
the  victory  of  Lake  Trasimene,  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  rested  them 
during  the  sununer.  When  cooler  weather  came 
he  moved  southward  along  the  coast  into  Apulia. 
The  Romans  meantime  had  chosen  a  Dictator, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  a  cautious  man,  whose  plan 
of  campaign  was  to  watch  and  harass  and  wear 
out  tl'e  enemy,  without  risking  a  battle.  It  was 
a  policy  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of  "  The 
Cunctutor,"  or  Lingerer.  The  Roman  people 
were  discontented  with  it,  and  next  year  (B.  C. 
216)  they  elected  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  cer- 
tain Varro  who  had  been  one  of  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  discontent.  In  opposition  to  his 
colleague,  ^Emilius  PauUus,  Varro  soon  forced  a 
battle  with  Hi>nnibal  at  Cannic,  in  Apulia,  and 
brovight  upon  his  countrymen  the  most  awful 
disaster  in  war  that  they  ever  ki.ew.  Nearly 
50,000  Roman  citizens  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
including  eighty  senators,  and  half  the  young 
nobility  of  the  state.  From  the  spoils  of  the  field 
Hannil)al  was  aid  to  have  sent  three  bushels  of 
golden  rings  to  Carthage,  stripped  from  the  fin- 


gers of  Roman  knights.  Rome  reeled  under  the 
blow,  and  yet  haughtily  refused  to  ransom  the 
20,000  prisoners  in  Hannibal's  hands,  while  she 
met  the  discomfited  Varro  with  proud  thanks, 
because  "he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Republic." 
Capua  now  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal  and 
became  the  headquarters  of  his  operations.  The 
people  of  Southern  Italy  declared  generally  in 
ins  favor;  but  he  had  reached  and  passed, 
nevertheless,  the  crowning  point  of  his  success. 
He  received  no  effective  help  from  Carthage; 
nor  from  his  brother  in  Spain,  who  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  elder  Scipios,  that  same  year  (B.  C. 
216)  at  Ibera,  just  as  he  had  prepared  to  lead  a 
fresh  army  into  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
energies  of  the  Romans  had  risen  with  every 
disaster.  Their  Latin  subjects  continued  faithful 
to  them ;  but  they  lost  at  this  time  an  important 
ally  in  Sicily,  by  the  death  of  the  aged  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  in 
raising  most  of  the  island  against  them.  The 
war  in  Sicily  now  became  for  a  time  more  im- 
portant than  that  in  Italy,  and  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Roman  generals, 
was  sent  to  conduct  it.  His  chief  object  waa 
the  taking  of  Syracuse  and  the  great  city  sus- 
tained another  of  the  many  dreadful  sieges 
which  it  wa.1  her  fate  to  endure.  The  siege  was 
prolonged  for  two  years,  and  chiefly  by  the 
science  and  the  military  inventions  of  the  famjus 
mathematician,  Archimides.  When  the  Romans 
entered  Syracuse  at  last  (B.  C.  212)  it  was  to 
pillage  and  slay  without  restraint,  and  Archi- 
mides was  one  of  the  thousands  cut  down  by 
their  swords.  Meantime,  in  Italy,  Tarentum 
had  been  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  but  the  Romans 
still  held  the  citadel  of  the  town.  They  had 
gained  so  much  strength  in  the  field  thn.t  they 
were  now  able  to  lay  siege  to  Capua  and  Hanni- 
bal was  powerless  to  relieve  it.  He  attempted  a 
diversion  by  marching  on  Rome,  but  the  threat 
proved  idle  and  Capua  was  left  to  its  fate.  The 
city  surrendered  soon  after  (B.  C.  211)  and  the 
merciless  conquerors  only  spared  it  for  a  new 
population.  For  three  or  four  years  after  thia 
the  war  in  Italy  was  one  of  minor  successes 
and  reverses  on  both  sides,  but  Hannibal  'ost 
steadily  in  prestige  and  strength.  In  Spain, 
Hannibal's  brother,  Hasdrubal,  had  opportunely 
beaten  and  slain  (B.  C.  212)  both  the  elder  Scip- 
ios; but  another  and  greater  Scipio,  P.  Cor- 
nelius, son  of  Publius,  had  taken  the  field  and 
was  sweeping  the  Carthaginians  from  the  penin- 
sula. Yet,  despite  Scipio  s  capture  of  New  Car- 
thage and  his  victories,  at  Baecula,  and  else- 
where, Hasdribal  contrived,  in  some  unex- 
plained way,  in  the  year  208,  B.  C,  to  cross 
the  Pyrenees  into  Gaul  and  to  recruit  rein- 
forcements there  for  a  movement  on  Italy.  The 
next  spring  he  passed  the  Alps  and  brought  his 
army  safely  into  Cisalpine  Gaul;  but  his  dis- 
patches to  Hannibal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  and  revealed  bis  plans.  The  swift 
energy  of  one  of  the  consids,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
brought  about  a  marvellous  concentration  of 
Roman  forces  to  meet  him,  and  he  and  his  army 
perished  together  in  an  awful  battle  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  in  Umbria.  The 
last  hopes  of  Hannibal  perished  with  them ;  but 
he  held  his  ground  in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy 
and  no  Roman  general  dared  try  to  dislodge  him. 
When  Ecipio  returned  next  year  (B.  C.  206)  and 
reported  the  complete  conquest  of  Spain,  he  was 
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chosen  consul  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  though  rlie 
senate  stood  half  opposed.  He  did  so  in  tlie 
early  months  of  the  year  204  B.  C.  crossing  from 
Sicily  with  a  comparatively  small  armament  and 
laying  siege  to  Utica.  That  year  he  accom- 
plished notliing,  but  during  the  next  winter  he 
struck  a  terrible  blow,  surprising  and  burning 
the  camps  of  the  Carthaginians  and  tiieir  Nu- 
midian  allies  and  slaughtering  40,000  of  their 
number.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  on  the  Great  Plains,  which  lie  70  or  80 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Carthage.  The  Nu- 
midian  king,  Syphax,  was  now  driven  from  his 
throne  and  the  kingdom  delivered  over  to  an 
outlawed  prince,  Massinissa,  who  became,  thence- 
forth, the  most  useful  and  unscrupulous  of  allies 
to  the  Romans.  Now  pushed  to  despair,  the 
Carthaginians  summoned  Hannibal  to  their  res- 
cue. He  abandoned  Italy  at  the  call  and  re- 
turned to  see  his  own  land  for  the  first  time  since 
as  a  boy  he  left  it  with  his  father.  But  even  his 
genius  could  not  save  Carthage  with  the  means 
at  his  command.  The  long  war  was  ended  in 
October  of  the  year  203  B.  C.  by  the  battle 
which  is  called  the  battle  of  Zama,  though  it  was 
fought  at  some  distance  westward  of  that  place. 
The  Carthaginian  army  was  routed  utterly,  and 
Hannibal  himself  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
accept  a  peace  winch  stripped  them  of  their 
ships  and  their  trade,  their  possessions  in  Spain 
and  all  the  islands,  and  their  power  over  the 
Numidian  states,  besides  wringing  from  them  a 
war  indemnity  of  many  millions.  On  those  hard 
terms,  Carthage  was  suffered  to  exist  a  few 
years  longer. — R.  B.  Smith,  Cartfuige  and  the 
Carthaginiatis. 

Also  in  ;  T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  43-47. 
— H.  G.  Liddell.  Hist,  of  liotne,  ch.  31-34.— T.  A. 
Dodge,  Hannibal,  ch.  il-39. —  See,  also,  Rosie: 
B.  C.  218-211.  to  211-202. 

The  Third.  See  Cautuage:  B.  C.  146;  and 
Rome:  B.  C.  151-146. 


PUNJAB,  OR  PUNJAUB,  OR  PANJAB, 
The. — "Everything  has  a  meaning  in  India,  and 
the  Panjab  is  only  another  name  for  the  Five 
Rivers  which  make  the  historic  Indus.  They 
rise  far  back  among  the  western  Himalayas, 
bring  down  their  waters  from  glaciers  twenty- 
live  miles  in  length,  and  peaks  26,000  feet  high, 
and  hurl  their  mighty  torrent  into  one  great  cur- 
rent, which  is  thrown  at  last  into  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  not  less  so  than  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  Panjab  is  the  open 
door,  the  only  one  by  which  the  European  of 
earlier  days  was  able  to  descend  upon  the  plains 
of  India  for  conquest  and  a  new  home.  ...  In 
the  Panjab  every  foot  of  the  laud  is  a  romance. 
No  one  knows  how  many  armies  have  shivered  in 
the  winds  of  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  and  then 
poi  iced  down  through  the  Ivhaibar  Pass  into  In- 
di;  ,  and  overspread  the  country,  until  the  people 
CO  aid  rise  and  destroy  the  stranger  within  the 
gates.  Whenever  a  European  invader  of  Asia  has 
reached  well  into  the  continent,  his  dream  has 
always  been  India.  That  country  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  the  pearl  of  all  the  Orient.  Its  per- 
fect sky  in  winter,  its  plenteous  rains  in  summer, 
its  immense  rivers,  its  boundless  stores  of  wealth, 
and  its  enduring  industries,  which  know  no 
change,  have  made  it  the  dream  of  every  great 
conqueror." — J,  F.  Uurst,  Indika,  ch.  75. — "In 


form,  the  country  In  a  great  triangle,  its  base 
resting  on  the  llimaiayan  chain  and  Cashmere, 
and  its  apex  directed  ilue  south-west.  .  .  .  The 
five  streams  which  confer  its  name,  counting 
them  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Upper  Indus, 
the  Jhelum,  the  Clienab,  the  Ravee  and  the 
Sutlej,  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  constituting  respec- 
tively the  western  and  eastern  boundary.  .  .  . 
The  four  divisions  enclosed  by  the  five  conver- 
gent streams  are  called  doabs — lands  of  two 
waters.  .  .  .  Besides  the  territory  thus  delin- 
eated, the  Punjab  of  the  Sikhs  included  Cash- 
mere, the  .Jummoo  territory  to  Spiti  and  Tibet, 
the  trans-Indus  frontier  and  the  llazara  high- 
lands in  tlie  west;  and  to  the  east  the  Jullundhur 
Doab  with  Kangru  and  Noorpoor.  These  last, 
with  the  frowtier,  are  better  know.i  as  the  cis-  and 
trans-Suth'j  states." — E.  Arnold,  The  Marquia 
of  Didhoumie's  Adininintration  of  British  India, 
ch.  2(0.  1). —  The  Sikhs  established  their  suprem- 
acy in  the  Punjab  in  the  18th  centur> ,  and  be- 
came a  formiciable  power,  under  the  famous 
Runjet  Singh,  in  tl'"  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury (see  SiKiis).  'i  he  English  conquest  of  the 
Sikhs  and  annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  British 
India  took  place  in  1849.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1845-1849. 

PUNT,  Land  of. —  "Under  the  name  of  Punt, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Kemi  [anciei't  Egypt] 
meant  a  distant  land,  washed  by  the  great  ocean, 
full  of  valleys  and  hills,  abounding  in  ebony  and 
other  rich  woods,  in  incense,  balsam,  precious 
metals,  and  costly  stones ;  rich  also  in  beasts,  as 
cameleopards,  hunting  leopards,  panthers,  dog- 
headed  apes,  and  long-tailed  monkeys.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  Ophir  of  the  Egyptians,  without 
doubt  the  present  coast  of  the  Somauli  laud  in 
sight  of  Arabia,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  sea. 
According  to  an  old  obscure  tradition,  the  land 
of  Punt  was  the  original  seat  of  the  gods  From 
Punt  the  holy  ones  had  tra veiled  to  the  Nile  val- 
ley, at  their  head  Anion,  Ilorus,  Hathor." — H. 
Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt  under  tlie  PharaoJis, 
ch.  8. 

PURCHASE  IN  THE  ARMY,  Abolition 
of.    See  England:  A.  D.  1871. 


PURITANS  :  The  movement  taking  form. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1559-1566. 

First  application  of  the  Name.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1564-1505  (?). 

In  distinction  from  the  Independents  or 
Separatists. — "When,  in  1603,  James  I.  became 
king  of  England,  he  found  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects divided  into  three  classes, —  Conformists,  or 
High  Ritualists;  Nonconformists,  or  Broad- 
Church  Puritans;  anil  Separatists,  popularly 
called  Brownisits  [and  sub.sequeutly  called  Inde- 
pendents]. The  Conformists  and  the  Puritans 
both  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
were  struggling  for  its  control.  .  .  .  The  Puri- 
tans objected  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  promises  of  god- 
parents, the  showy  vestments,  bowing  in  the 
creed,  receiving  evil-livers  to  Lhe  conmiunion, 
repetitions,  au(i  to  kneeling  at  communion  as  if 
still  adoring  tlie  Host,  instead  of  assuming  an 
ordinary  attitude  as  did  the  apostles  at  the  Last 
Supper.  The  majority  of  the  lower  clergy  and 
of  the  middle  classes  are  said  to  have  favored 
PuritanisuL  .  .  .  Dr.  Neal  says  that  the  Puri- 
tan body  took  form  iu  1564,  and  dissolved  in 
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1644.  During  tbnt  ttrm  of  eiglity  years  the 
Puritans  were  ever  '  in  and  of  tlie  Cluircli  of 
Engliuid ' ;  as  Dr.  Prince  says  in  liis  Annals 
(17aO),  tliose  wlio  left  the  Episcopal  Church  '  lost 
tlie  imnic  of  Pu-^ltans  and  received  that  of  the 
Separatists.'.  .  .  The  Separatists,  unlike  the 
Puritans,  had  no  connection  with  the  National 
Church,  and  the  more  rigid  of  them  even  denied 
that  Church  to  be  scriptural,  or  its  ministrations 
to  be  valid.  .  .  .  Tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
fount'  s  of  our  Plymouth,  the  pioneer  colony  of 
New  Englan<l,  were  not  Puritans.  They  never 
were  called  by  that  name,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  contemporaries.  They  were  Separatists, 
slightingly  called  Brownists,  and  in  time  became 
known  as  Independents  or  Congregationalists. 
As  Separatists  they  were  oppressed  and  maligned 
by  the  Puritjins.  They  did  not  restrict  voting 
or  oflice-holding  to  their  church-members.  They 
lieartily  welcomed  to  their  little  State  all  men  of 
other  sects,  or  of  no  sects,  who  adhered  to  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  and  were  ready  to  con- 
form to  the  local  laws  and  customs.  .  .  .  Though 
their  faith  was  positive  and  strong,  they  laid 
down  no  formal  creed." — J.  A.  Goodwin,  The 
Pilgrim  liepublie,  ch.  2  and!. — "The  reader  of 
this  history  must  liave  remarked  that  '  Puritan  ' 
and  '  Separatist '  were  by  no  mcaus  convertible 
terms;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  very  often  i: - 
dicated  hostile  parties,  pitted  against  each  other 
in  bitter  controversies.  And  the  inquiry  may 
have  arisen  —  How  is  this  ?  Were  not  the 
Separatists  all  Puritans  ?  .  .  .  The  term  '  Puri 
tan  '  was  originally  applied  to  all  in  the  church 
of  England  who  desired  further  reformation  —  a 
greater  conformity  of  church  government  and 
worship  to  primitive  and  apostolic  usages.  But 
after  awhile  the  term  became  restricted  in  its  ap- 
plication to  those  who  retained  their  respect  for 
the  church  of  England,  and  their  connection  with 
it,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  corrup- 
tions; in  distinction  from  those  who  had  been 
brought  to  abandon  both  their  respect  for  that 
church  and  their  connection  with  it,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  hopelessly  corrupt,  and 
could  never  be  reformed.  The  Separatists,  then, 
were  indeed  all  Puritans,  and  of  the  most 
thorough  and  uncompromising  kind.  They  were 
the  very  essence  —  the  oil  of  Puritanism.  But 
the  Puritans  were  by  no  means  all  Separatists; 
though  they  agreed  with  them  in  doctrinal  faith, 
being  all  thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  their  faith." 
—  G.  Piinchard,  Ifist.  of  Congregationalism,  v.  3, 
app.,  note  F. 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis,  The  Puritan  Age  and 
Rule  ill  the  Colony  of  Mass.  Bay,  ch.  3. —  See  In- 
dependents on  Separatists.—!).  Campbell,  The 
Puritan  in  Holland,  Eng.,  and  Am.,  rh.  10  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1604.  —  Hampton  Court  Conference 
with  James  I.     See  England:  A.  D.  1604. 

A.  D.  1629. — Incorporation  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Sec 
Massachusetts:   A.   D.    1023-1029    The  Dor- 

CHESTER  COMP  "NY. 

A.  D.  1629-1630.— The  exodus  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1023- 
1629;  1029-1630;  and  1630. 

A.  D.  1631-1636.— The  Theocracy  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1031- 
1636;  and  1636. 

A.  D.  1638-1640.— At  the  beginning;  of  the 
English  Civil  War.  See  England:  A.  D.  1638- 
104U. 


PURUARAN,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  Mex- 
ico: A.  I).  1810-1819. 

PURUMANCIANS.The.  SeeCmLE:A.  D. 
14.i.')-1724. 

PUT-IN-BAY,  Naval  Battle  at.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1813-1813  Har- 
rison's NORIHWESTERN  CAMPAIGN. 

PUTEOLI.— The  maritime  city  of  Puteoli, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  about  7  miles  from  Naples,  became 
.under  the  empire  the  chief  emporium  of  Boman 
commerce  in  Italy.  The  vicinity  of  Puteoli  and 
its  neighbor  Bala;  was  one  of  the  favorite  resorts 
of  the  lioman  nobility  for  villa  residence.  It 
was  at  Puteoli  that  St.  Paul  landed  on  his  jour- 
nev  to  Rome. — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk. 
i,'ch.  11. 

PUTNAM,  Israel,  and  the  American  Rev- 
olution. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1775  (April  —  May),  (May  —  August);  1776 
(August),  (September — Novemher). 

PYDNA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  168).  See  Gresce: 
B.  C.  214-146. 

PYLiE  CASPIiE.    See  Caspian  Gates. 

PYLiE  CILICIiE.    SeeCiLiciAN  Gates. 

PYLUS,  Athenian  seizure  of.  See  Greece: 
B  C  425 

PYRAMID.  — "The  name  'pyramid '—first 
invented  by  the  ancients  to  denote  the  tombs  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  and  still  used  in  geometry 
to  this  day  —  is  of  Greek  origin.  The  Egyptians 
themselves  denoted  the  pyramid  —  both  in  the 
sense  of  a  sepulchre  and  of  a  figure  in  Solid 
Geometry  —  by  the  word  '  abumir ;'  while,  on  the 
other  liand,  the  word  '  Piram-us' is  equivalent 
to  the  'edge  of  the  pyramid,'  namely,  the  four 
edges  extending  from  the  ape.x  of  the  pyramid 
to  each  corner  of  the  quadrangular  base." — H. 
Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Eqypt,  ch.  7. 

PYRAMIDS,  Battle  of  the.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1798  (.May— August). 

PYRENEES,  Battles  of  the  (1813).  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  1812-1814. 

PYRENEES,  Treaty  of  the.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1059-1661. 

PYRRHIC  DANCE.  — A  spirited  military 
dance,  performed  in  armor,  which  gave  much  de- 
light to  the  Spartans,  and  is  said  to  have  .^een 
taught  to  children  only  five  years  old.  It  was 
thought  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Cretans. — 
G.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  Tlie  State,  pt,  3, 
ch.  1-2. 

PYRRHUS,  and  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.     See  Bomk  :  B.  C.  282-275. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES.    See  Delpiu. 

PYTHO,  The  Sanctuary  of.  —  According  to 
the  Greek  legend,  a  monstrous  serpent,  or  dragon, 
Pytho,  or  Python,  produced  from  the  mud  left  by 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  lived  in  a  great  cavern 
of  Alount  I'arnassus  until  slain  by  the  god 
Apollo.  The  scene  of  the  exploit  became  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  site 
of  his  most  famous  temple,  the  home  of  tho 
oracle  which  he  inspired.  'The  temple  and  its 
seat  were  originally  called  Pytho;  the  cavern, 
from  which  arose  mephitic  and  intoxicating 
vapors  v;as  called  the  Pythium;  the  priestess 
who  inhaled  those  vapors  and  uttered  the  oracles 
which  they  were  supposed  to  inspire,  was  the 
Pythia;  Apollo,  liimself,  was  often  called 
Py  thius.  Subseqtiently,  town,  temple  and  oracle 
were  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Delphi.     See  Delphi. 
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QUADI,  The:  Early  place  and  history.    See 

MaH(  OM.VNNI. 

Campaigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  against. 
See  Saumatian  and  .Mahco.mannian  Waus  ok 
Mahcus  Aurelius. 

A.  D.  357-359.  — War  of  Constantius.     See 

LiMIGANTES. 

A.  D.  374-375.  —  War   of  Valentinian,  —  A 

treacherous  outrage  of  peculiar  blackness,  com- 
mitted by  a  worthless  Roman  olHcer  on  the  fron- 
tier, in  874,  provoked  the  Quadi  to  invade  the 
province  of  Pannonia.  They  overran  it  with 
little  opposition,  and  their  success  encouraged 
inroads  by  the  neighboring  3armatian  tribes.  In 
the  following  year,  the  Emperor  Valentinian  led 
a  retaliatory  expedition  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  and  revenged  himself  upon  it  with  un- 
merciful severity.  At  the  approach  of  winter 
he  returned  across  the  Danube,  but  only  to  wait 
another  spring,  when  his  purpose  was  to  com- 
plete the  annihilation  of  the  olfending  Quadi. 
The  latter,  thereup'^n,  sent  ambassadors  to 
humbly  pray  for  peace.  The  choleric  emperor 
received  them,  but  their  presence  excited  him  to 
such  rage  that  a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured  in  his 
body  and  he  died  on  the  spot. —  E.  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  25. 

Probable  Modern  Representatives  of.  See 
BouEMiA :  Its  People. 


QUADRILATERAL,  The.— A  famous  mil- 
itary position  in  northern  Italy,  formed  by  the 
strong  iortresscs  at  Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua, 
and  Legnano,  bears  this  name.  "The  Quad- 
rilateral .  .  .  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a 
good  defensive  position,  which  are  to  cover  rear- 
ward territory,  to  offer  absolute  shelter  to  a 
defending  army  whenever  required,  and  to  per- 
mit of  ready  offensive:  first,  by  the  parallel 
course  of  the  Mincio  and  Adige;  secondly,  by 
the  fortresses  on  these  rivers ;  thirdly,  by  passages 
offered  at  fortified  points  which  insure  the  com- 
mand of  the  rivers." — Major  C.  Adams,  Oreat 
Campaigns  in  Europe  from  1796  to  1870,  p.  332. 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  (A.  D.  1718). 
See  8i'Ain:  A.  D.  1713-1725;  also,  Italy:  A.  D. 
171,';-1785. 

QUiESTIO  PERPETUA.  See  Calpur- 
NiAN  Law. 

QUiESTOR,  The  Imperial.— In  the  later 
Koman  empire,  "the  Quaestor  had  the  care  of 
preparing  the  Imperial  speeches,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  of  the  laws.  .  .  . 
His  office  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Chaneellor  of 
a  mediaeval  monarch." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
Her  Invaders,  hk.  1,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

QUiESTORS,  Roman.— "  Probably  created 
as  assistants  to  the  consuls  in  the  fii'st  year  of 
the  republic.  At  first  two;  in  421  B.  C,  four; 
in  241,  eight;  in  81,  twenty;  in  45,  forty. 
Thrown  open  to  plebeians  in  421  B.  C.  Elected 
in  the  Comitia  Tributa.  The  qua;stor's  office 
lasted  as  long  as  the  consul's  to  whom  he  was 
attached." — 11.  F.  Horton,  Hist,  of  the  Romans, 
app.  A. — "We  have  ceen  how  the  care  of  the 
city's  treasures  had  t^en  intrusted  to  two  city 
qusestors,  soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy. In  like  manner,  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
decemvirate,  the  exj)enditures  connected  with 
military  affairs,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  consuls,  were  put  under  the  control 


of  new  patrician  offlcrs,  the  military  qurestors. 
who  were  to  accompany  the  army  on  its  march.  " 
— A.  Tighe,  Development  of  the  Roman  Const., 
ch.  6. 

Also  in:  AN'.  Ihne,  Researclica  into  the  Hist,  of 
the  Roman  Const.,  pp.  75-84. 

QU-ESTORS    OF    THE    FLEET.      See 

Rome:  B.  C.  275. 

♦-  — 

QUAKERS:  Origin  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. — George  Fox  and  his  early  Disci- 
ples.— "The  religious  movement  which  began 
with  the  wandering  preacher  George  Fox  .  .  . 
grew  into  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  they  came 
to  be  commonly  called,  '  The  (Quakers. '  George 
Fox  was  born  in  1624,  tlie  year  before  Charles  I. 
came  to  the  throne;  and  he  was  growiui,' up  to 
manhood  all  through  the  troublccT  time  of  that 
king's  reign,  while  the  storms  were  gailicring 
which  at  last  burst  forth  in  the  civil  wars.  It 
was  not  miich  that  he  knew  of  all  this,  however. 
He  was  growing  up  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lage of  Leicestershire  —  Fenny  Drayton — where 
his  father  was  '  by  profession  a  Aveaver. '  "  While 
he  was  still  a  child,  the  companions  of  George 
Fox  "laughed  at  his  grave,  sober  ways,  yet 
they  respected  him,  too;  and  when,  by-and-by, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  his  master 
found  him  so  utterly  trustworthy,  and  so  true 
and  unbending  in  his  word,  that  the  saying  be- 
gan to  go  about,  '  If  George  says  "  verily  "  there 
is  no  altering  him. ' ...  He  was  more  and  more 
grieved  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  lightness  and 
carelessness  of  men's  lives.  He  felt  as  if  h(i  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  hollowne.ss  and  hypocrisy. 
.  .  .  His  soul  was  full  of  great  thoughts  of 
something  better  and  nobler  than  the  common 
religion,  which  seemed  so  poor  and  worldly.  .  .  . 
He  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  —  North- 
ampton, London,  various  parts  of  Warwickshire 
—  seeking  out  people  here  and  there  whom  he 
could  hear  of  as  very  religious,  and  likely  to  help 
him  through  his  difficulties.  .  .  .  After  two 
years  of  lonely,  wandering  life,  he  began  to  see 
a  little  light.  It  came  to  his  soul  that  all  these 
outward  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  professions 
that  people  were  setting  up  and  making  so  much 
ado  about  as  'religion,'  were  nothing  in  th!m- 
selves;  that  priestly  education  and  ordination 
was  nothing  —  did  not  really  make  a  man  any 
nearer  to  God;  that  God  simply  wanted  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all  men  to  be  turned  to  Him, 
and  the  worship  of  their  own  thouglit  and  feel- 
ing. And  with  the  sense  of  this  there  arose 
wtthin  him  a  great  loathing  of  all  the  foi  .nalism, 
and  priestcraft,  and  outward  observances  of  the 
Churches.  .  .  .  But  he  did  not  find  peace  yet. 
.  .  .  He  writes:  'My  troubles  continued,  and  I 
was  often  under  great  temptations;  I  fasted 
much  and  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places  many 
day  ' ...  It  was  n  time  like  Christ's  tempta- 
tio)  "'n  the  wilderness,  or  Paul's  three  years  in 
Arab!  ,  before  they  went  forth  to  their  great  life- 
mission.  But  to  him,  as  to  them,  came,  at  laat, 
light  and  peace  and  an  open  vvay.  ...  A  voice 
seemed  to  come  to  him  which  said,  '  There  is  one, 
even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condi- 
tion.' 'And  when  I  heard  it,'  he  spya,  'my 
heart  did  leap  for  joy.'  Fixing  his  mind  upon 
Christ,  all  thing?  began  to  be  clearer  to  him ;  he 
saw  the  grand  simple  tvuth  of  a  religion  of 
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spirit  and  life.  ...  It  was  at  Dukinfleld,  near 
Alunclicster,  in  1647,  tliat  lie  began  to  speak 
openly  to  men  of  what  wa.s  in  his  heart.  ...  In 
those  days,  when  he  was  wandering  away  from 
men,  and  shrinking  with  a  sort  of  horror  from 
tiie  fashions  of  the  world,  he  had  made  hinipelf  a 
.strong  rough  suit  of  leather,  and  this  for  many 
years  was  his  dress.  Very  white  and  clean  in- 
<leed  was  the  linen  under  that  rough  leather  suit, 
for  he  hated  all  uncleanness  either  of  .soul  or 
body;  and  very  calm  and  clear  were  his  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  search  into  men's  souls,  and 
quailecl  before  no  danger,  and  sometimes  lighted 
up  with  wonderful  tenderness.  A  tall,  burly 
man  he  was,  too,  of  great  sti  ngth.  .  .  .  Every- 
where he  saw  vanity  and  worldliness,  pretence 
and  injustice.  It  seemed  laid  iipon  him  that  he 
must  testify  against  it  all.  He  went  to  courts 
of  justice,  and  stood  up  and  warned  the  magis- 
trates to  do  justly;  he  went  to  fairs  and  markets, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  against  wakes,  and  feasts 
and  jdays,  and  also  against  people's  cozening  and 
cheating.  ...  He  testified  against  great  things 
and  small,  bade  men  not  swear,  but  keep  to 
'yea '  and  '  nay,'  and  this  in  courts  of  justice  as 
every  where  elac ;  he  spoke  against  lip-honour  — 
that  men  should  give  up  using  titles  of  compli- 
ment, and  keep  to  plain  '  thee '  and  '  thou ' ;  '  for 
surely,'  he  said,  'the  wuy  men  address  God 
should  be  enough  from  one  to  another.'  But  all 
this  was  merely  the  side-work  of  his  life,  flowing 
from  his  great  central  thought  of  true,  pure  life 
in  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  was  hia 
great  thought,  and  that  he  preached  most  of  all ; 
he  wanted  men  to  give  up  all  their  forms,  and 
come  face  to  face  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so 
worship  Him  and  live  to  Him.  Therefore  he 
spoke  most  bitterly  of  all  against  all  priestcraft. 
.  .  .  Gradually  followers  gathered  to  him;  little 
groups  of  people  here  and  there  accepted  his 
teachings  —  bejran  to  look  to  him  as  their  leader. 
He  did  not  want  to  found  a  sect ;  and  as  for  a 
church — the  Church  was  the  whole  body  of 
Christ's  faithful  people  everywhere;  so  those 
who  joined  him  would  not  take  any  name  as  a 
sect  or  chuich.  They  simply  called  themselves 
'  friends ' ;  they  used  no  form  of  worship,  but  met 
together,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  with  one  another ; 
believing  that  His  Spirit  was  always  with  them, 
and  that,  if  anything  was  to  be  said.  He  would 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  say  it."  From  the 
first.  Fo.K  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Puritans.  They  "  kept  imprisoning  him  for 
refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth ;  again  and  again  he  sulfered  in  this  way : 
in  Nottingham  Castle,  in  1648 ;  then,  two  years 
later,  at  Derby,  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  tried  to  force  him  to  enter  the 
army;  but  he  refused,  and  so  they  thrust  him 
into  prison  again,  this  time  into  a  place  called  the 
Dungeon,  among  30  felons,  where  they  kept  him 
another  half-year.  Then,  two  years  later,  in 
1653,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Carlisle,  in  a  foul, 
horrible  hole.  ...  He  was  again  imprisoned  in 
Launceston  gaol,  for  eight  long  months.  After 
this  came  a  quieter  time  for  him;  for  he  was 
taken  before  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him.  .  .  .  During  Cromwell's 
life  he  was  p  secuted  no  more,  but  with  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  his  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings began  again.  .  .  .  His  followers  caught  his 
spirit,  and  no  persecutions  could  intimidate 
them.  .  .  .  The)   made  no  secret  of  where  their 


meetings  were  to  be,  and  at  the  time  there  they 
assembled.  Constables  and  informers  might 
be  all  about  the  place,  it  made  no  difference; 
they  went  in,  sat  down  to  their  quiet  worship ; 
if  any  one  had  a  word  to  say  he  said  it.  The 
magistrates  tried  closing  the  places,  locked  the 
doors,  put  a  band  of  soldiers  to  guard  them. 
The  Friends  simply  gathered  in  the  street  in 
front,  held  their  meetings  there;  went  on  exactly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  'They  might  all  be 
taken  off  to  prison,  still  it  laade  no  difference. 
.  .  .  Is  it  wonderful  that  such  principles, 
preached  with  such  noble  devotion  to  truth  and 
duty,  rapidly  made  way?  By  the  year  1665, 
when  Fox  had  been  preaching  for  18  years,  the 
Soc.ety  of  Friends  numbered  80,000,  and  in 
another  ten  years  it  had  spread  more  widely  still, 
and  its  founder  had  visited  America,  and  trav- 
elled through  Holland  and  Germany,  preaching 
his  doctrine  of  the  inward  light,  and  everywhere 
founding  Meetings.  Fox  himself  did  not  pass 
away  until  [1690]  he  had  seen  his  people  past  all 
the  days  of  persecution." — B.  Ilerford,  The 
Story  of  IleKgion  in  England,  ch.  27. — "At  a 
time  when  personal  revelation  was  generally  be- 
lieved, it  was  a  pardonable  self-delusion  that  he 
[Fox]  should  imagine  himself  to  be  commissioned 
by  the  Divinity  to  preach  a  system  which  could 
only  be  objected  to  as  too  pure  to  be  practised  by 
man.  This  belief,  and  an  ardent  temperament, 
led  him  and  some  of  his  followers  into  unseason- 
able attempts  to  convert  their  neighbours,  and 
unseemly  intrusions  into  places  of  worship  for 
that  purpose,  wliich  excited  general  hostility 
against  them,  and  exposed  them  to  frequent  and 
severe  punishments.  .  .  .  Although  they,  like 
most  other  religious  sects,  had  arisen  in  the  hum- 
ble classes  of  society,  .  .  .  they  had  early  been 
joined  by  a  few  persons  of  superior  rank  ai.d  ed- 
ucation. .  .  .  The  most  distinguished  of  their 
converts  was  William  Penn,  whose  father.  Ad- 
miral Sir  William  Penn,  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  King  [.James  II.],  and  one  of  his  in- 
structors in  naval  aft'airs." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Ilist.  of  the  Recolution  in  Eng.  in  1688,  ch.  e.r— 
' '  At  one  of  the  interviews  between  G.  Fox  and 
Gervas  Bennet  —  one  of  the  magistrates  who 
had  committed  him  at  Derby  —  the  former  bade 
the  latter  '  Tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord ' ; 
whereupon  Bennet  called  him  a  Quaker.  Ihis 
epithet  of  scorn  well  suited  the  tastes  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  it  soon  became  the  com- 
mon app>  nation  bestowed  on  Friends." — C. 
Evans,  Friends  in  the  nth  Century,  ch.  2. 

/  "o  tn:  J.  Gough,  Hist,  of  the  People  called 
Qu.  rs. — W.  li.  Wagstaff,  Ilist.  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. — T.  Clarkson,  Portraiture  of  Quakeriam. 
— American  Church  History,  t\  12. 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  in  Mass- 
achusetts. See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1656- 
1661. 

A.  D.  1681. — Penn's  acquisition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   See  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1681. 

A.  D.  1682. —  Proprietary  purchase  of  New 
Jersey.     See  New  Jkhsey:  A.  D.  1673-1682. 

A.  D.  1688-1776. —  Early  growth  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  Society.  See  Slavekt, 
Neguo:  a.  D.  1688-1780. 


In 
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England.     See  England:   A.  D.  1884-1885. 
In  Rhode  Island.   See  Rhode  Island:   A.  D, 

1888. 
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QUANTRELL'S    GUERRILLAS.      See 

United  States  ok  Am.:   A.  D.  18C3  (August: 
MisHouKi  —  Kansas). 

QUAPAWS,  The,  See  A.meiucan  Aborio- 
INKS:   SiouAN  Family. 

QUATRE  BRAS,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1815  (June). 

♦-  — 

QUEBEC,  City:  A.  D.  1535.— Its  Indian 
occupants. —  Its  name. — When  Jac(iues  dirtier 
siiilea  uj)  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  153.'),  he  found  tin 
Indian  viliiige  called  Stadacona  occupying  the 
site  ot  the  present  city  of  Quebec.  "The  Indian 
name  Stadacona  had  perished  before  the  lime  of 
Champlain,  owing,  probablv,  to  the  migration 
of  the  principal  tribe  and  the  suiicession  of 
others."  The  name  (Juebec,  afterwards  given 
to  the  French  settlement  on  the  same  ground,  is 
said  by  some  to  be  likewise  of  Indian  origin, 
having  reference  to  the  narrowing  of  the  river  at 
that  point.  "Others  give  a  Norman  derivation 
for  the  word:  it  is  said  that  Quebec  was  so-called 
after  Caudebec,  on  the  Seine. "  La  Potherie  says 
that  the  Normans  who  were  with  Cartier,  when 
they  saw  the  high  cape,  cried  "Quel  bee! "  from 
which  came  the  name  Quebec.  "Mr.  Hawkins 
terms  this  'a  derivation  entirely  illusory  and  im- 
probable,' and  asserts  that  the  word  is  of  Nor- 
man origin.  He  gives  an  engraving  of  a  seal 
belonging  to  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
dated  in  the  7th  of  Henry  V.,  or  A.  D.  1420. 
The  legend  or  motto  is  'Sigillum  Willielmi  dc 
la  Pole,  Comitis  Suffolckia;,  Domine  de  Ham- 
burg et  de  Quebec.'" — E.  Warburton,  The  Con- 
quest of  Canada,  v.  1,  ch.  3,  and  foot-note. 

A.  D.  i6o3. — The  founding  of  the  city  by 
Champlain.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1008-1611. 

A.  D.  1629-1632. — Capture  by  the  English, 
brief  occupation  and  restoration  to  France. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1628-1635. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  founding  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1637-1657. 

A.  D.  1690.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  by  Sir 
Williams  Phips  and  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
nists.   See  Canada:  A.  D.  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  171 1. —  Threatened  by  the  abortive 
expedition  of  Admiral  Walker.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1759.— Wolfe's  conquest.  See  Canax»a: 
A.  D.  1759  (.June— SEPTEMiiEii). 

A.  D.  1760. —  Attempted  recovery  by  the 
French.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  1775-1776. —  Unsuccessful  siege  by 
the  Americans.— Death  of  Montgomery.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1775-1776. 

QUEBEC,  Province  :  A.  D.  1763.— Creation 
of  the  English  province.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1763-1774 

A.  D.  177.,  yast  extension  of  the  province 
by  the  Quebec  Act.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1763- 
1774. 

A.  D.  1867. — On  the  formation  of  the  confed- 
erated Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1867,  the  eastern 
province  formerly  called  Lower  Canada  received 
the  name  of  CJuebec.     See  Canaoa:  A.  D.  1867. 


QUEBEC  ACT,  The.    See  Canada;  A.  D. 
1763-1774. 

QUEBEC     x^ESOLUTIONS,    The. 
Canada:  A.  D.  1867. 

QUEBRADA-SECA,  Battle  of  (1862). 
Venezuela:  A.  D.  1829-1886. 


Seo 
See 


QUEEN,  Origin  of  the  word.    Sec  Kino. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.— "Her  Ma- 
jesty's  [Queen  Anne's]  birthday,  which  was  the 
6th  of  February,  falling  this  year  [1704]  on  a 
Sunday,  its  celebration  had  been  postponed  till 
the  next  day.  On  that  day,  then,  as  well  be- 
seeming her  pious  and  princely  gift.  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  as  Secretary  of  State  brought  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  message  from  the  Queen, 
importing  that  Her  Majesty  desired  to  make  a 
grant  of  her  whole  revenue  arLsingoutof  the  First 
Fruits  aud  Tenths  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
clergy.  These  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Popes  some  centuries  ago  for  the 
support  of  the  Holy  Wars,  but  had  been  main- 
tained long  after  those  wars  had  ceased  [see  An- 
nates]. "^The  broad  besom  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
swept  them  from  the  Papal  to  the  Royal  treasury, 
and  there  they  continued  to  flow.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  they  had  been  regarded  as  an  excel- 
lent fund  out  of  which  to  provide  for  the  female 
favourites  of  His  Majesty  and  their  numerous 
children.  .  .  .  Upon_  the  Queen's  message  the 
Commons  returned  a"  suitable  address,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  bill  enabling  Her  Majesty  to 
alienate  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  to  create 
a  corporation  by  charter  to  apply  it  for  the 
object  she  desired.  .  .  .  This  fund  has  ever 
since  and  with  good  reason  borne  the  name  of 
'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. '  Its  application  has  been 
extended  to  the  buildmg  of  parsonage-houses  as 
well  as  to  the  increase  of  poor  livings." — Earl 
Stanhope,  Ilist.  of  Eng. :  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 
ch.  4. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR.— The  wide-rang- 
ing conflict  which  is  known  in  European  history 
as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  appears  in 
American  history  more  commonly  xmcler  the 
name  of  Queen  Anne's  War.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1702-1710. 

QUEENSBERRY  PLOT,  The,  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1703-1704. 

QUEENSLAND.  See  Australia:  A.  D. 
1859. 

QUEENSTOWN  HEIGHTS,  The  battle 
of.  See  United  States  01.  A.M. :  A.  D.  1813 
(Septemuer — November). 

QUELCHES,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
LNEs:  Pampas  TuiHES. 

QUERANDIS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  TuiBES. 


QUESNOY  :  A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  to  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1659-1061. 

A.  D.  1794.  —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  France:  A.  D.  )794  (March — 
July). 


QUIBERON  BAY,  Naval  battle  of.  See 
Enulaxd:    a.   D.   1759  (August — November). 

Defeat  of  French   Royalists  (1795).    See 

France:  A.  D.  1794-1790. 

QUICHES,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Q1JOHE8. 

QUICKUAS,  The.    See  Peru:    The  abo- 

KIOINAL  INUABITANTf 

QUIDS,  The.— Joh'i  Randolph  ol  Virginia 
"  had  been  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  while 
the  narty  vas  in  opposition  [during  ihe  second 
administration  of  Washington  and  the  administra- 
tiou  of  John  Aoams,  as  Presidents  of  the  United 
Stfites],  but  his  irritable  spirit  disqualified  him 
for  heading  an  AuministnUion  party.     He  could 
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attack,  hut  rniikl  not  dcfrnrl.  lie  had  taken 
offciiHc  nt  tlif  rrosidcnt's  [.JclTorson'H]  refiiwil  to 
make  him  .Minister  to  England,  and  immediately 
took  sides  with  tlie  Federa'"  'ts  [1805J  followed 
hy  a  number  of  his  friends,  tiioiigh  not  Butticient 
to  filvc  the  Federalists  a  majority.  .  .  .  The 
Randolph  fnrtion,  popularly  called  'Quids,' 
gave  fresh  life  to  the'  Federalists  in  Congress, 
and  made  them  an  active  and  useful  opposition 
party.  "—A.  Johnston,  JIUt.  of  Am.  Pohtkit,  ch. 
*       0,  met.  3. 

QUIETISM.     See  Mysticism. 

QUIJO,  OR  NAPO,  The.  See  A-meiiican 
AiioiiKiiNKs:  Andksians. 

QUINARIUS,  The.    See  As. 

QUINCY  RAILWAY,  The.  Sec  Steam 
Locomotion  ox  land. 

QUINDECEMVIRS,  The.— The  quinde- 
c::mvirs,  at  Home,  hud  the  custody  of  the  Sib- 
vlline  books. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Ilomans, 

\'h.  :n. 

QUINNIPIACK.  Sec  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
IGiis. 

QUIPU.  —  WAMPUM.  — "  The  Peruvians 
adopted  a  .  .  .  unicjiie  system  of  records,  that 
by  means  of  the  quipu.  This  was  a  base  cord, 
the  thickness  of  the  tinger,  of  any  required  length, 
to  which  were  attached  numerous  small  strings 
of  different  colors,  lengths,  and  textures,  vari- 
ouslj'  knotted  and  twisted  one  with  anotlier. 
Each  of  these  peculiarities  represented  a  certain 
number,  a  (luality,  quantity,  or  other  idea,  but 
what,  not  the  most  fluent  quipu  reader  could  tell 
unless  he  was  acquainted  witli  the  general  topic 
treated  of.  Therefore,  whenever  news  was  sent 
in  this  manner  a  person  accompanied  the  bearer 
to  serve  as  verbal  conuuentator,  and  to  prevent 
confusion  the  quipvis  relating  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge  were  placed  in  separate 
storehouses,  one  for  war,  another  for  taxes,  a 
tlr'rd  for  history,  and  so  forth.  On  what  prin- 
ciple of  niKemotechnics  the  ideas  were  connected 
with  the  knots  and  colors  wc  are  totall}'  in  the 
dark ;  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  they  had 
any  application  beyond  the  art  of  numeration. 
Each  combiuiition  had,  however,  a  fixed  ideo- 
gnii)lnc  value  in  a  certain  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  thus  the  nuipu  differed  essentially  from  the 
Catholic  rosai,  ,  the  Jewish  phylactery,  or  the 
knotted  strings  of  the  natives  of  North  America 
and  Siberia,  to  ell  of  which  it  has  at  times  been 
compared.  Tlie  wampum  used  by  the  tribes  of 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  was,  in  many  respects, 
analogous  to  the  quipu.  In  early  times  it  was 
composed  chiefly  of  bits  of  wood  of  equal  size, 
but  different  colors.  These  were  hung  on  strings 
wliich  were  woven  into  belts  and  bands,  the 
hues,   shapes,   sizes,   and  combinations  of   the 


strings  hinting  their  general  signiflcnncc.  Thus 
the  lighter  shades  were  invariabit!  harbingers  of 
peaceful  or  pleasant  tidings,  while  the  darker 
portended  war  and  danger.  The  substitution  of 
l)eads  or  shells  in  jilace  of  wood,  and  the  custom 
f)f  embroidering  figures  in  the  belts  were,  proba- 
bly, introduced  by  European  influence." — D.  G. 
Hrinton,  The  MytL  of  the  New  World,  ch.  1.— See, 
also,  Wami'um. 

QUIRINAL,  The.—  "The  Palatine  city  was 
not  tne  only  one  that  in  ancient  times  existed 
within  the  circle  afterwards  enclosed  by  the 
Servian  walls;  opposite  to  it,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  there  lay  a  second  city  on  the  Quirinal. 
.  .  .  Even  the  name  has  not  been  lost  by  which 
the  men  of  the  Quirinal  distinguished  themselves 
from  their  Palatine  neighbours.  As  the  Palatine 
city  took  the  name  of  '  the  Seven  Mounts,' its 
citizens  called  themselves  the  'mount-men' 
('montani'),  and  the  term  'mount,'  while  ap- 
plied to  the  other  heiglits  belonging  to  the  city, 
was  above  all  associated  with  the  Pahitine;  so 
the  Quirinal  height  —  although  not  lower,  but 
on  the  contrary  somewhat  higher,  than  the 
former  —  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Vimlnal,  never 
in  ihe  strict  use  of  the  language  received  any 
other  name  than  'hill' (' coins').  .  .  .  Thus  the 
site  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  still  at  this 
period  occupied  by  the  Mount-Romans  of  the 
Palatine  and  the  Hill-Romans  of  the  Quirinal  as 
two  separate  communities  confronting  each  other 
and  doubtless  in  many  respects  at  feud. 
.  .  .  That  the  community  of  the  Seven  Mounts 
early  attained  a  great  preponderance  over  that  of 
the  Quirinal  may  with  certainty  be  inferred." — T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  1,  ch.  4. — See,  also, 
Palatine  Hill,  and  Seven  Hills  of  Rome. 

QUIRITES. — In  early  Rome  the  warrior- 
citizens,  the  full  burgesses,  were  so-called.  "  The 
king,  when  he  addressed  them,  called  them 
'lance-men'  (quirites).  .  .  .  We  need  not  .  .  . 
regard  the  name  Quirites  as  having  been  origin- 
ally reserved  for  the  burgesses  on  the  Quirinal. 
...  It  is  indisputably  certain  that  the  name 
Quirites  denoted  from  the  first,  as  well  as  subse- 
quen+ly,  simply  the  full  burgess." — T.  Momm- 
sen, Ilisi.  of  Borne,  bk.  1,  ch.  4  aiul  5. — The  term 
quirites,  in  fact,  signified  the  citizens  of  Rome 
as  a  body.  Whether  it  originally  meant  ' '  men  of 
the  spear,"  as  derived  from  a  Sabine  word,  is  a 
question  in  some  dispute. —  H.  G.  Liddell,  IIi»t. 
of  Rome,  hk.  1,  ch.  5. 

QUITO:  The  ancient  kingdom  and  the 
modern  city.    See  Ecuador. 

QUIVIRA.  See  American  Aborigines  : 
Pueblos. 

QUORATEAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amer- 
ican Abcrigines:  Quoratean  Family. 


R. 


RAAB,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1809  (January — June). 

RABBLING.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1688- 
1690. 

RABELAIS,  on  Education.  See  Educa- 
tion, Renai88\?;ce. 

n  AB-SH  AKEH.— The  title  of  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The  Rab-Shakah  of  Sen- 
nacherib demanded  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 

RACHISIUS,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
744-750. 


RADAGAISUS,  OR  RADAGAIS,  OR 
RODOGAST  ;  Invasion  of  Italy  by.—"  In  the 
year  406,  Italy  was  suddenly  ov,3rrun  by  a  vast 
multitude  composed  of  Vandals,  Sueves,  Bur- 
gunds,  Alans,  and  Goths,  under  the  command 
of  a  king  r.amed  Radagais.  To  what  nation  this 
king  belonged  is  not  certain,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  he  was  an  Ostrogoth  from  the  region  of  the 
Black  Sea,  who  had  headed  a  tribe  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  a  revolt  against  the  Huns.  The  in- 
vading host  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  200,000 
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warriors,  who  were  accomiinnifd  by  their  wives 
and  familios.  These  barbariana  were  heathens, 
and  their  manners  were  so  tierce  and  cruel  that 
the  invasion  excited  far  more  terror  than  did  tliat 
of  Alurlc.  .  .  .  Stilicho  [the  able  minister  and 
general  of  the  contemptible  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Ilonorius]  found  it  hard  work  to  collect 
an  army  capable  of  opposiii)^  this  savage  horde, 
and  I{ada>;iU3  had  got  as  far  as  Florence  before 
any  resistance  was  offered  to  him.  Hut  while  he 
was  besieging  that  city,  the  Roman  general  came 
upon  him,  aud,  by  surrounding  his  army  with 
earthworks,  oonipelltMl  him  to  surrender.  The 
barbarian  king  was  beheadc<l,  and  those  of  the 
captives,  whoso  lives  were  spared  were  sold  into 
slavery."  —  H.  Bradley,  iStory  of  tlie  Goths, 
ch.  10. 

Also  in:  T.  Ilodgkin,  Jtdli/  and  Her  In- 
vadem,  bk.  1,  ch.  5.  — See,  also,  Rome:  A.  D.  40-1- 
408. 

RiETIA.     See  Rn^TiA. 

RAGA,  RAGHA,  OR  RHAGES.— "The 
Median  city  next  in  importance  to  the  two  Ec- 
batauas  was  Raga  or  Rhages,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates,  almost  at  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of 
the  territory  possessed  by  the  Medes.  The 
great  antiquity  of  this  place  is  marked  by  its  oc- 
currence in  the  Zendavesta  among  the  primitive 
settlements  of  the  Arians.  Its  celebrity  during 
the  time  of  the  Empire  is  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion whicli  it  occupies  iu  the  romances  of  Tobit 
and  Juditli.  .  .  .  Rhages  gave  name  to  a  dis- 
trict; aad  this  district  may  be  certainly  identified 
with  the  long  narrow  tract  of  fertile  territory 
intervening  between  the  Elburz  mountain-range 
and  the  desert,  from  about  Kasvin  to  Khaar,  or 
from  long.  50°  to  53°  30'.  The  exact  site  of  the 
city  of  Rhages  within  this  territory  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  AH  accounts  place  it  near  the  eastern 
extremity;  and,  as  tliere  are  in  this  direction 
ruins  of  a  towu  called  Rhel  or  Rhey,  it  has  been 
usual  to  assume  that  they  positively  flx  the 
locality.  But  .  .  .  there  are  grounds  for  plac- 
ing Rhages  very  much  nearer  to  the  Caspian 
Gates." — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  Monarchies: 
Media,  ch  1. — See,  also,  C.\8Pian  Gates. 

RAGiE.     See  Rat.«. 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1338. 

RAID  OF  RUTHVEN,  The.  See  Scot- 
land. A.  D.  1583. 

RAILROADS,  The  beginning  of.  See  Steaji 

LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND. 

RAISIN  RIVER,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812-1813  Hakuibon's 
Nort'twestern  Cami'aign. 

RAJA,  OR  RAJAH.  — MAHARAJA.— 
Hindu  titles,  equivalent  to  king  and  great  king. 

RAJPOOTS,  OR  RAJPUTS.— RATPOO- 
TANA. — "The  Rajpoots,  or  sons  of  Rajas,  are 
the  noblest  and  proudest  race  in  India.  .  .  . 
They  claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas ;  the  descendants  of  those  Aryan  warriors 
who  conquered  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  in 
times  primeval.  To  this  day  they  display  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  heroes  of  the  Maha 
Bharata  and  Ramayana.  They  form  a  military 
aristocracy  of  the  feudal  type.  .  .  .  The  Raj- 

{loots  are  the  links  between  ancient  and  modem 
ndia.  In  days  of  old  they  strove  with  the 
kings  of  Magadha  for  the  suzerainty  of  Hindu- 
stan from  the  Indus  to  the  lo>ver  Gangetic  valley. 
They  maintained  imperial  thrones  at  Lahore  and 


Delhi,  at  Kanouj  and  Ayr  Ihya.  In  later  revo- 
lutions their  seats  of  empire  have  been  shifted 
further  west  and  south,  but  the  Rajpoot  kiug- 
doms  still  remain  as  the  relics  of  the  old  Aryan 
iiiistocracy.  .  .  .  The  dynasties  of  Lahore  aud 
Delhi  failed  away  from  history,  and  pcrchauco 
have  reapiieared  in  more  remote  (juarters  of 
India.  Tlie  Rajpoots  stilJ  retain  their  dominion 
in  tiic  west,  whilst  their  power  and  intluence 
have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  India;  and  to  this 
day  a  large  Rajpoot  element  characterizes  the 
populations,  not  only  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindu- 
stan, but  of  the  Dt'khan  and  Peninsula.  Tlie 
Rajpoot  cntpirc  of  a  remote  antiquity  is  repre- 
sented in  the  present  day  by  the  three  king- 
doms of  Mevwar,  Marwar,  and  .Teypore.  Mey- 
war,  better  known  as  Chittore  or  Udaipore,  is 
the  smallest  but  most  important  of  the  three.  It 
forms  the  garden  of  Raj  pootana  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Aravulli  range.  Westward  of  the  range 
is  the  dreary  desert  of  Marwar.  Northward  of 
Meywar  lies  the  territory  of  Jeypore,  the  inter- 
mediate kingdom  l)etween  Meywar  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans. ...  In  former  times  the  sovereigns  of 
Mej'war  were  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Chittore ; 
they  are  now  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore. 
They  belong  to  the  blue  blood  of  Rajpoot  aris- 
tocracy."—J.  T.  Wheeler,  llid.  of  India,  v.  3, 
ch.  7. — "Everywhere  [iu  the  central  region  of 
India]  Rajput  septs  or  petty  chief  ships  may  still 
be  found  existing  in  various  degrees  of  indepen- 
dence. And  there  are,  of  course,  Rajput  Chiefs 
outside  Rajputaua  altogether,  though  none  of 
political  importance.  But  Rajputaua  proper, 
the  country  still  under  the  independent  rule  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  the  purest  clans, 
may  now  be  understood  generally  to  mean  the 
great  tract  that  would  be  crossed  by  two  lines, 
of  which  one  should  be  drawn  on  the  map  of 
India  from  the  frontier  of  Sind  Eastward  to  the 
gates  of  Agra;  and  the  other  from  the  Southern 
border  of  the  Punjab  Government  near  the  Sut- 
lej  Southward  and  South-Eastward  until  it  meets 
the  broad  belt  of  Maratha  States  under  the  Gui- 
cowar,  Holkar,  and  Scindia,  which  ruus  across 
India  from  Baroda  to  Gwalior.  This  territory  is 
divided  into  nineteen  States,  of  which  sixteen 
are  possessed  by  Rajput  clans,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  clan  or  sept  is  the  State's  ruler.  To  the  Ses- 
odia  clan,  the  oldest  and  purest  blood  in  India, 
belong  the  States  of  Oodeypoor,  Banswarra, 
Pertabgarh,  and  Shahpura;  to  the  liathore  clan, 
the  States  of  Jodhpoor  and  Bikanir;  Jeypoor 
and  Ulwar  to  the  Kuchwaha,  and  so  or  ' — Sir 
A.  C.  Lvall,  Asiatic  Studies,  ch.  8.  • 

RAL&IGH,  Sir  Walter:  Colonizing  under- 
takings in   Virginia.    See    America:    A.    D. 

1584-nS6,   and   1587-1590 Guiana  and   El 

Dorado  expeditions.     See  El  Dorado. 

RAMBOULLLET,  The  Hotel  de.— The  mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet,  who  drew  around  herself, 
at  Paris,  the  famous  cotene  which  took  its  uame 
from  her  hospitable  house,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  French  nobleman,  Jean  de  Vivonne,  sieur  de 
Saint-Gohard,  afterwards  first  marquis  de  Pi- 
sani,  who  married  a  Roman  lady  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Strozzi.  Catherine  de  Vivonne 
was  born  of  this  union  in  1588,  and  in  1600, 
when  less  than  twelve  years  old,  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  d'Angennes,  vidame  du  Mans  after- 
wards marquis  de  Rambouillet.  Her  married 
life  was  more  than  half  a  century  in  duration ; 
she  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and  she 
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B'lrvivrd  )i<r  liiislmnd  tliirU-cn  years.  PuHng 
the  iniiKiritVdf  the  hushiiiid  the  luieient reshleueo 
of  hin  family  limi  heen  sold,  nnd  from  1610  to 
1017  the  mar<mis  iind  mar<iuise  were  engaged  in 
huililing  a  new  Hotel  de  Hambouillet,  which  the 
latter  is  credited  with  having,  in  great  part,  de- 
signed. Her  hou.se  ijeing  finished,  shf  '  pened  it 
"to  her  friends  and  a<(iiiaintances,  and  her  re- 
ceptions, wliieh  continued  until  the  Fronde 
(1048),  brought  together  every  evening  the 
ciioicest  society  of  tlie  capital,  and  produced  a 
profound  inlluence  upon  tlie  manners  and  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  The  manpuse  ceased  attending 
court  some  years  before  tlie  death  of  Henry  IV., 
lier  refinement  nnd  pure  character  finding  tliere 
an  nncongeidal  atmosphere.  The  manpii.se  was 
not  alone  a  woman  of  society,  but  was  carefully 
educated  and  fond  of  literature.  Consequently 
the  reunions  at  tlic  Hfltel  de  Rambouillet  were 
distinguished  by  a  happy  comi)ination  of  mnli 
and  letters.  Still  more  important  was  the  new 
position  assumed  by  the  hostess  and  the  ladies 
who  frequented  her  house.  Until  the  XVIIth 
century  the  crudest  views  prevailed  as  to  the 
education  and  social  position  of  woman.  It  was 
at  the  Hotel  de  liambouillet  that  her  position  as 
the  intellectual  companion  of  man  was  flrst  rec- 
ognized, and  this  positicm  of  equality,  and  the 
deferential  respect  whi(;li  followed  it,  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  refining  tlie  rude  manners  of 
men  of  rank  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in 
camps,  and  of  men  of  letters  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  social  polish.  The 
two  classes  met  for  the  first  time  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  it  resulted  in  elevating  the  occupa- 
tion of  letters,  and  imbuing  men  of  rank  with  a 
fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits.  The  reunions 
at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  began,  as  has  been 
said,  about  1617,  and  extend  until  the  J'ronde 
(1648)  or  a  few  years  later.  This  period  Larrou- 
met  (' Precieuses  Ridicules,'  p.  14)  divides  into 
three  parts:  from  1617  to  about  1629;  from  1630 
to  1640;  and  from  1640  to  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quise in  1665.  During  the  first  period  the  habi- 
tues of  the  H6t,el  de  Rambouillet  were":  the 
marquis  du  Vigean,  the  marechal  de  Souvre,  the 
duke  de  la  TremoYlle,  Richelieu  (then  bishop  of 
Lu^on),  the  cardinal  de  la  Valette,  the  poets 
Malherbe,  Racan,  Gombauld,  Chapelain,  Marino, 
the  preacher  Cospeau,  Qodeau,  the  grammarian 
Vaugelas,  Voiture,  Balzac,  Segrais,  Mile.  Paulet, 
the  princesse  de  Montmorency,  Mile,  du  Vigean, 
and  the  daughters  of  the  marquise  de  Rambouillet, 
"of  whom  the  eldest,  Julie  d'Angennes,  until  her 
marriage  in  1645  to  the  marquis  de  Montausier, 
was  the  soul  of  the  reunions  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  ^he  second  period  was  that  of  its 
greatest  brillia.  cy.  To  the  illustrious  names 
just  mentioned  must  be  added  " :  the  great  Conde, 
the  marquis  de  Montausier,  Saint-Evremond,  La 
Rochefoucald,  Sarrasin,  Costar,  Patru,  Gonrart, 
Georges  de  Scudery,  Mairet,  Colletet,  Menage, 
Benserade,  Cotin,  Desmarets,  Rotrou,  Scarron, 
P.  Comeille,  Bossuet,  Mile,  de  Bourbon,  later 
duchesse  de  Longueville,  Mile,  de  Coligny,  Mme. 
Aubry,  and  Allle.  de  Scudery,  ' '  yet  unknown  as 
a  writer.  After  1640  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
began  to  decline ;  but  two  names  of  importance 
belong  to  this  period :  Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  and 
Mme.  de  Sevigne.  .  .  .  Voiture  died  in  1648, 
the  year  which  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Fronde,  after  which  the  reunions  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  virtually  ceased.  .  .  .  Until  the 


time  of  Rocdcrcr  ['  Memoire  pour  scrvlr  ft  I'his- 
toire  do  la  societo  polie  en  France  ']  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  word  '  Precieuse  '  was 
synonymous  with  ilAtel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
that  it  was  the  marcjuise  and  her  friends  whom 
Molidrc  intended  to  satirize.  Roederer  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  it  was  not  the  marquise  but 
her  bourgeois  Imitators,  the  circle  of  Mile,  de 
Scudery  .  .  .  ;  Victor  Cousin  attempts  to  prove 
that  it  was  neither  the  marquise  nor  Mile,  do 
Scudery,  but  the  imitators  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  editor  of  Moli('^re  in  the  '  Grands  Ecrivains 
de  la  France,'  M.  Despois  (v.  3,  p.  4)  believes 
that  the  Hotel  de  Ramliouillet,  including  Mile, 
de  Scudery,  was  the  object  of  Molifire's  satire, 
although  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  any 
particular  person  among  the  '  Precieuses,'  but 
confined  himself  to  ridiculing  the  eccentricities 
common  to  them  all.  It  is  with  this  last  view 
that  the  editor  of  the  present  work  unhesita- 
tingly agrees,  for  tea.sons  which  he  hopes  some 
day  to  give  in  detail  in  an  edition  of  the  two 
plays  of  Moliiire  mentioned  above  ['  Precieuses 
Ridicules, 'and  '  Les  Femmes  Savantes  '].  From 
Paris  the  influence  of  the  '  Precieuses '  spread 
into  the  provinces,  doubtless  with  all  the  exag- 
gerations of  an  unskilful  imitation." — T.  F. 
Crane,  Introd.  to  "L<i  Societe  Frang<ii»e  au  Dix- 
Septihne  Slide." 

Also  in  :  A.  G.  Mason,  The  Women  of  the 
French  Sulonn,  ch.  2-7. 

RAMBOUILLET  DECREE,  The.  See 
United  8TATK8  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1810-1812. 

RAMESES,  RAAMSES.  OR  RAMSES, 
Treasure-city  of.  See  Jews:  The  route  of 
THE  Exonra. 

RAMESSIDS,  The.  — The  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty of  Egyptian  kings,  sprung  from  liamcses 
I.  fourteenth  to  twelfth  centuries  B.  C.  See 
Egypt:  About  B.  C.  1400-1200. 

RAMILLIES,  Battle  of  (1706).  See  Neth- 
eulands:  a.  D.  1706-1707. 

RAMIRO  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  1035- 
1063..    ..Ramiro   I.,    King  of    Leon  and   the 

Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  842-850 Ramiro  II., 

King    of   Aragon,    1134-1137 Ramiro    II., 

King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo, 

030-U50 Ramiro    III.,    King  of   Leon  and 

the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  967-982. 

RAMNES.— RAMNIANS,  The.  See 
Rome:  Beginnings  and  Name. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD.  — The  strong  fortress 
of  Ramotli-Gilead,  on  the  frontier  of  Samaria 
and  Syria,  was  the  object  and  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent warfare  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Arameans  of  Damascus.  It  was  there  that  king 
Ahab  of  Samaria,  in  alliance  with  Judah,  was 
killed  in  battle,  fighting  against  Bcn-hadad  of 
Damascus. — 1  Kings,  xxii. 

Also  in  :  Dean  Stanley,  Lect's  on  tJie  Ilift.  of 
the  Jewish  CMirch,  led.  33. 

RANAS  OF  UDAIPORE  OR  CHIT- 
TORE.    See  R.AjpooTS. 

RANDOLPH,  Edmund,  and  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787;  1787- 
1789 In  the  Cabinet  of  President  Wash- 
ington. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1789-1792. 

RANJIT  SINGH,  OR  RUNJIT  SINGH, 
The  conquests  of.    See  Sikhs. 

RANTERS.— MUGGLETONIANS.— 
"  'These  [the  Ranters]  made  it  their  business,' 
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RANTER8. 


RATIISMANN. 


Baj'8  Baxter,  '  to  sot  up  tlio  Light  of  Nfitiire 
under  the  name  of  Christ  in  Miin,  and  to  dis- 
honour and  cry  down  the  Cliurch,  tlie  Heripture, 
and  the  prcHtuit  MiniHtry,  and  our  worHhiji  uixl 
ordinances;  and  calli'd  men  to  liearlteii  to  Clirist 
'witliin  tlieni.  Hut  witlial  tliey  conjoined  a 
cursed  doctrine  of  Libertinism,  wldcli  l)ro>iglit 
tliem  to  all  abominal)le  lllthiness  of  life.  They 
taught,  as  the  Familists,  tliat  God  regardeth  not 
the  actions  of  the  outward  man,  but  of  the  heart, 
and  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  ))ure.' .  .  .  Of 
no  sect  <lo  we  hear  more  in  the  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  between  1050  and  IP  15,  thougli  there 
are  traces  of  them  of  earlier  date.  .  .  .  Some- 
times confoimded  with  the  Ranters,  but  really  dis- 
tinguishable, were  some  crazed  men,  whose  crazes 
ha<r  tJiken  a  religious  turn,  and  whoso  extrav- 
agances became  contagious. —  Hucli  was  a  John 
Robins,  tlrst  heard  of  about  1650,  when  he  went 
about,  sometimes  as  Ood  Almiglity,  sometimes 
as  Adum  raised  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  One  heard 
next,  in  1052,  of  two  associates,  called  John 
Reeve  and  Ludoviek  Muggleton,  who  professed 
to  be  '  the  two  last  Spiritual  Witnesses  (Rev.  xi.) 
and  alone  true  Prophets  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  God  alone  blessed  to  all  eternity.'  They 
believed  in  a  real  man-shaped  God,  existing  from 
all  eternity,  who  had  come  upon  earth  as  Jesus 
Christ,  leaving  Moses  and  Elijah  to  represent 
him  in  Heaven."  Muggleton  died  in  1098,  "at 
the  age  of  90,  leaving  a  sect  called  The  Muggle- 
tonians,  who  are  perhaps  not  extinct  yet.  ' — 
D.   Masson,  Tdfe  of  John  Milton,  v.  5,  pp.  17-20. 

RAPALLO,   Battle   of  (1425).    See  Italy: 

A.  D.  1412-1447 Massacre   at  (1494).     See 

Italy:  A.  D.  1494-1 490. 

RAPE  OF  THE  SABINE  WOMEN,  The. 
Bee  Rome:  B.  C.  753-510. 

RAPES  OF  SUSSEX.  — "The  singular 
division  of  Sussex  [England]  into  six  '  rapes ' 
[each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  hundreds] 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  nulitary  purposes. 
The  old  Norse  '  hreppr'  denoted  a  nearly  similar 
territorial  division." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead, 
Eng.  Const.  IIiHt.,  eh.  1,  foot-note.— "The  'reeb- 
ning,'  or  mensuration  by  the  rope  or  line,  sup- 
plied the  technical  term  of  'hrepp'  to  the 
glossary  of  Scandinaviau  legislation:  archceolo- 
gists  have  therefore  pronounced  an  opinion  that 
the  '  Rapes '  of  Sussex,  the  divisions  ranging 
from  the  Channel  shore  to  the  Suthrige  border, 
were,  according  to  Norwegian  fashion,  thus 
plotted  out  by  the  Conqueror. " —  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  Eng.,  bk.  1,  ch.  5. 

RAPHIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  217).  See  Seleu- 
ciD,^:  B.  C.  224-187. 

RAPID  INDIANS.  See  American  Abo- 
moiNES:  Rapid  iNoiANb. 

RAPIDAN,  Campaign  of  Meade  and  Lee 
on  the.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (July — Novembek:  Vikoinia). 

RAPPAHANNOCK  STATION,  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July 
— November:  Virginia). 

RAPPAREES.— TORIES.— "Ejected  pro- 
prietors [in  Ireland,  17th  and  18th  centuries] 
whose  names  might  bo  traced  in  the  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  or  around  the  sculptured 
crosses  of  Clonmacnoise,  might  be  found  in  ab- 

Ject  poverty  hanging  around  the  land  which  had 
ately  been  their  own,  shrinkiLg  from  servile 
labour  as  from  an  intolerable  pollution,  and  still 
receiving  a  secret  homage  from  their  old  tenoutg. 


In  ft  coiuilry  where  the«<lan  sjiirit  was  intensely 
strong,  and  where  the  new  landlords  were  si'p- 
arated  from  their  tenants  by  race,  by  religion, 
and  l)y  custom,  these  fallen  and  impovirished 
chiefs  naturally  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  discontented  classes;  and  for  manv  years 
after  the  ('ouunonwealth,  and  again  after  the 
Revolution,  they  and  their  followers,  under  the 
tiaines  of  tories  and  rapparees,  waged  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  war  of  depredations  ui)(>n  their  suc- 
cessors. After  t\\v  tlrst  years  of  the  IHth  cen- 
tury, however,  this  form  of  crime  ajipears  to 
have  almost  ceased;  atid  although  we  ttnd  the 
names  of  tories  and  rapparees  on  every  i)age  of 
the  judicial  records,  the  old  meaning  was  no 
longer  attached  to  them,  and  tlu-y  had  become 
the  designations  of  ordinary  felons,  at  large  in 
the  country. "—W.  E.  II.  Leeky,  lliM.  of  Em/., 
IHth  Century,  ch.  7  (p.  2).— "Tlie  distinction  be- 
tween the  Irish  lOot  soldier  and  the  Irish  Rap- 
paree  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It 
now  disappeared  [during  the  war  m  Ireland  be- 
tween James  II.  and  William  of  Orange —  A.  1). 
1091].  Great  part  of  the  army  was  turned  loose 
to  live  l)y  marauding." — Lord  Macaulay,  lliitt. 
of  Eng.,  ch.  17  («.  4).  — "The  Rapparee  was  the 
lowest  of  the  low  people.  .  .  .  The  Rappareo 
knew  little  difference  between  friend  and  foe; 
receiving  no  mercy,  they  gave  none." — Sir  J. 
Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Gt.  liritnin  and  Ireland, 
pt.  2,  bk.  5  (p.  3).—"  Political  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land has  been  the  work,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  old  disinherited  families  — 
the  Kernes,  and  Gallowglasses  of  one  age,  the  Rap- 
parees of  the  next,  the  houghers  and  ravishers  of 
a  third ;  on  the  other,  of  the  restless  aspirations 
of  the  Catholic  clergy."— J.  A.  Froude,  The  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland,  bk.  d,  eh.  1  (v.  3). 

RARITANS,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: ALooNtitiAN  Family. 

RAS.— RASENNA.    See  Etruscans. 

RASCIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States,  7Tn  Century  (Servia,  Croatia,  etc.). 

RASCOL.—  RASKOL.-  RASKOLNIKS. 
See  Russia  :  A.  I).  1055-1059. 

RASTA,  The.     See  Leuga. 

RASTADT,  Congress  of.  — Murder  of 
French  envoys.  See  France:  A.  D.  1799 
(April— Sei'te.mber). 

RASTADT,  The  Treaty  of  (1714).  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

RATiE,  OR  RAGiE.— A  Roman  town  in 
Britain — "one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  midland  cities,  adorned  with  rich 
mansions  and  temples,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Its  site  is  n  jw  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Leicester. " — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Soman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 

RATHMINES,  Battle  of  (1649).  See  Ire- 
land: A.  1).  1646-1C49. 

RATHS.— "Of  those  ancient  Raths,  or  Hill- 
fortresses,  w^hich  formed  the  dwellings  of  the  old 
Irish  chiefs,  and  belonged  evidently  to  a  period 
when  cities  were  not  yet  in  existence,  there  are  to 
be  found  numerous  remains  throughout  the 
country.  This  species  of  earthen  work  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  artificial  mounds,  or  tumuli, 
by  its  being  formed  upon  natural  elevations,  and 
always  surrounded  by  a  rampart." — T.  Moore, 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  ch.  9. 

RATHSMANN,  RATHSMEISTER,  etc. 
See  CiTiFs,  IuPERL/u<  AND  Freb,  of  Ger- 
many. 
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RATISBON. 


RECHABITES. 


RATISBON :  Taken  by  the  Swedish- 
German  forces  (1633).     See  Germany:  A.  D. 

10:{2-1034. 
RATISBON,    Battle    of.     See    Germany: 

A.  I).  1S();«  (.lANrAKY— June). 

RATISBON,  Catholic  League  of.  Sec 
Papacy:  A.  I).  ir)22-152r). 

RAUCOUX,  Battle  of  (1746).  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  I).  174(^-1747. 

RAUDINE  PLAIN,  Battle  of  the.  See 
CiMiiiii  AM)  Tki  tones:  B.  C.  113-102. 

RAURACI,  The.— An  ancient  tribe  "whose 
origin  i.s  perhap-s  German,  established  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  towards  the  elbow  which 
that  river  forms  at  Bale." — Napoleon  III.,  Hist, 
of  Cn'iiiii;  hk.  3,  rh.  2,  foot-note. 

RAVE  NIK  A.  The  Parliament  of.— Henry, 
the  second  emperor  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Ro- 
mania, or  empire  of  Constantinople,  convened  a 
general  parliament  or  high-court  of  all  his  vas- 
sals, at  liavenika,  in  1209,  for  the  determining  of 
the  feudal  relations  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  Ravenika  is  in  ancient  Chalkidike, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Thessalonica. — G.  Finlay, 
Jliiit.  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders, 
ch.  4,  sect.  4. 

♦ 

RAVENNA:  B.  C.  50.— Caesar's  advance 
on  Rome.     See  Rome:   B.  C.  52-50. 

A.  D.  404.—  Made  the  capital  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. — "The  houses  of  Ravenna,  whose 
appearance  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Venice, 
were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden  piles. 
The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass;  and 
the  artificial  causeway  which  connected  Ravenna 
with  the  continent  might  be  easily  guarded,  or 
destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army. 
These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  with 
vineyards;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted 
by  four  or  five  crops,  th'i  town  enjoyed  a  more 
plentiful  stipply  of  wine  than  of  fresh  water. 
The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly  and 
almost  pestilential  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  was  distinguished,  like  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  pure  and 
salubrious;  uud  this  singular  advantage  was 
ascribed  to  the  regulai  ,ides  of  the  Adriatic.  .  ,  . 
This  advantageous  situation  was  fortified  by  art 
and  labour ;  and,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
the  Emperor  of  the  West  [Hononus,  A.  D.  395- 
423]  anxious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired 
to  tue  perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and 
morasses  of  Ravenna.  The  example  of  Honorius 
was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  exarchs,  who  occupied 
the  throne  and  pa'ace  of  vhe  emperors ;  and  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was 
considered  as  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
rnpital  of  Italy." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  lioiiuin  Empire,  ch.  30. 

Also  in  :  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
ch.  9.— See,  also,  Rome:   A.  D.  404-408. 

A.  D.  490-493.— Sieee  and  capture  by  Theod- 
oric— Murder  of  Odoacer. —  Capital  of  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  488- 
520. 

A.  D.  493-525.— The  capital  of  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth.— "The  usual  residence  of  Theod- 
oric was  Ravenna,  with  which  city  his  name  is 
linked  as  inseparably  as  those  of  Honorius  or 
IMacidia.  The  letters  of  Cassiodorus  show  his 
sfieal  for  the  architectural  eariclunent  of  this  capi- 


tal. Square  blocks  of  stone  were  to  be  brought 
from  Faenza,  marble  pillars  to  be  transported 
from  the  palace  on  the  Pincian  Hill:  the  most 
skilful  artists  in  mosaic  were  invited  from  Rome, 
to  execute  some  of  those  very  works  which  we 
still  wonder  at  in  the  basilicas  and  baptisteries 
of  the  city  by  the  Ronco.  The  chief  memorials 
of  his  reign  which  Theodoric  has  left  at  Ravenna 
are  a  church,  a  palace,  and  a  tomb." — T.  Hodg- 
kin, Italy  and  Uer  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  8  (v.  3). 

A.  D.  540. —  Surrender  to  Belisarius.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  535-553. 

A.  D.  554-800.— The  Exarchate.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  554-800. 

A.  D.  728-751.— Decline  and  fall  of  the  Ex- 
archate.   See  Papacy:   A.  D.  728-774. 

A.  D.  1275. — '^^'^  Papal  sovereignty  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Ger- 
m.\ny:   A.  1).  1273-1  ;508. 

A.  D.  1512.— Taken  by  the  French.— Battle 
before  the  city. — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards.  See 
Italy:    A.  D.  1510-1513. 


RAVENSPUR.— The  landing  place  of  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  July  4,  1399,  when  he  came  back 
from  banishment  to  demand  the  -own  of  Eng- 
land from  Richard  II.  It  is  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire. 

RAYMOND,  of  Toulouse,  The  Crusade  of. 
See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1096-1099;  also,  Jerusa- 
lem: A.  D.  1099;  and  1099-1144. 

RAYMOND,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (April — July:  On  the 
Mississippi). 

REAL,  Spanish.    See  Spanish  Coins. 

REAMS'S  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (August  : 
Virginia). 

REASON,  The  Worship  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1793  (Novemher). 

REBECCAITES.— DAUGHTERS  OF 
REBECCA.— Between  1839  and  1844,  a  general 
outbreak  occurred  in  Wales  against  what  were 
thought  to  be  the  excessive  tolls  collected  on  the 
turnpike  roads.  Finding  that  peaceful  agita- 
tion was  of  ;  0  avail  the  people  determined  to 
destroy  the  turnpike  gates,  and  did  so  very  ex 
tensively,  the  movement  spreading  from  county 
to  county.  They  applied  to  themselves  the 
Bible  pron  '  »  given  to  the  descendants  of  Isaac's 
wife,  tbi  .  ^y  should  possess  the  "gate"  of 
their  ene.  ■  -  mdwere  known  as  the  Daughters, 
or  Childrt..  Rebecca,  or  Rebeccaites.  Their 
proceedings  assu.med  at  last  a  generally  riotous 
and  lawless  character,  and  were  repressed  by 
severe  measures.  At  the  same  time  Parliament 
removed  the  toll-gate  grievance  by  an  amended 
law.— W.  N.  Molesworth,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1830- 
1874,  V.  2,  t).  131.    . 

RECESS. — Certain  decrees  of  the  Germanic 
diet  were  so  called.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  158C- 
1531. 

RECHABITES,  The.— An  ascetic  religious 
a.ssociation,  or  order,  formed  among  the  Israel- 
ites, under  the  influence  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
or  after  his  death.  Like  the  monks  of  a  later 
time,  they  mostly  withdrew  into  the  desert. 
"The  vow  of  their  order  was  so  strict  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  possess  either  vineyards  or 
corn-fields  or  houses,  and  they  were  consequently 
rigidly  confined  for  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
products  of  the  wilderness." — H.  Ewald,  Hist. 
of  Israel,  bk.  4,  sect.  1  (v.  4). 
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RECIPROCITY     TREATY,     Canadian. 

See  Tauiff  Legislation,  «&c.  (United  States 
AND  Canada):  A.  D.  1854-1866., 

RECOLLECTS,  OR  RECOLLETS.— 
This  name  is  borne  by  a  brancli  of  the  Francis- 
can order  of  friars,  to  indicate  tliat  tlie  aim  of 
their  lives  is  the  recollection  of  God  and  tue 
forget  fulness  of  worldly  things. 

RECONSTRUCTION :  President  Lin- 
coln's Louisiana  plan.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.    1863-1864  (Dkcembeh— July). 

President    Johnson's    plan.       Sec    same, 

A.  D.  1865  (May— July).  ...  .The  question  in 
Congress.  See  same:  A.  D.  1865-1866  (Decem- 
ber—June), 1866-1867  (Octobek—Mahcii),  1867 

(March) See,  also :  South  Carolina  :  A.  D. 

1865-1876;  Tennessee:  A.  D.  1865-1866;  Loui- 
8i.\NA:  A.  D.  1865-1867. 

RECULVER,  Roman  origin  of.   See  Regul- 

BIUM. 

RED  CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The.  See  Lib- 
erty Cap. 

RED  CROSS,  The.— "A  confederation  of 
relief  societies  in  different  countries,  acting  under 
the  Geneva  Convention,  carries  on  its  work 
under  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  aim  of 
these  societies  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  armies  in  campaign  on 
land  or  oCa.  The  societies  had  their  rise  in  the 
conviction  of  certain  philanthropic  men,  that 
the  ofHcial  sanitary  service  in  wars  is  usually 
insufficient,  and  that  the  charity  of  the  people, 
which  at  such  times  exhibits  itself  munificently, 
should  be  organized  for  the  best  possible  utiliza- 
tion. An  international  public  conference  was 
called  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1863,  which, 
though  it  had  not  an  official  character,  brought 
together  representatives  from  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernments. At  this  conference  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  afterwards  remodeled  and  improved,  which 
twenty-five  Governments  have  signed.  Tha 
treaty  provides  for  the  neutrality  of  all  sanitary 
supplies,  ambulances,  surgeons,  nurses,  atten- 
dants, and  pick  or  wounded  men,  and  their  safe 
conduct,  when  they  bear  the  sign  of  the  organi- 
zation, viz:  the  Red  Cross.  Although  the  con- 
vention which  originated  the  organization  was 
necessarily  international,  the  relief  societie;' 
themselves  are  entirely  national  and  independent ; 
each  one  governing  itsel*  and  making  its  own 
laws  according  to  the  g»  aius  of  its  nationality 
and  needs.  It  was  necessary  for  recognizance 
and  safety,  and  for  carrying  out  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  that  a  uniform  badge 
should  be  agreed  upon.  The  Red  Cross  was 
chosen  out  of  compliment  to  the  Swiss  Republic, 
■where  the  first  convention  was  held,  and  in  which 
the  Central  Commission  has  its  headquarters. 
The  Swiss  colors  being  a  white  cross  on  a  red 
ground,  the  badge  chosen  was  these  colors  re- 
versed. There  are  no  'members  of  the  Red 
Cross,'  but  only  members  of  societies  whose 
sign  it  is.  There  is  no  'Order  of  the  Red 
Cross. '  The  relief  societies  use,  each  according 
to  its  convenience,  whatever  methods  seem  best 
suited  to  prepare  in  times  of  peace  for  the  neces- 
sities of  sanitary  service  in  times  of  war.  They 
gather  and  store  gifts  of  money  and  supplies; 
arrange  hospiUils,  ambulances,  methods  of  trans- 
portation of  wounded  men,  bureaus  of  informa- 
tion, correspondence,  &c.  All  that  the  most  in- 
genious philanthropy  could  devise  and  execute 
has  been  attempted*  in  this  direction.    In  the 


Franco-Prussian  war  this  was  abundantly  tested. 
.  .  .  This  society  had  its  inception  in  the  mind 
of  Monsieur  Henri  Dununt,  a  Swiss  gentleman, 
who  was  ably  seconded  in  his  views  by  Monsieur 
Gustave  Moynier  and  Dr.  Louis  Appia,  of 
Geneva."— Hiat.  of  the  lied  Cross  {Washington, 
1883). 

RED  FORTRESS,  The.  The  Alhambra. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1238-1273. 

RED  LAND,  The.    See  VEiiMaEiuciiTS. 

RED  LEGS.    -«(e  Jayhawkers. 

RED  RIVER  COMPANY  AND  SET- 
TLEMENT.—RIEL'S  REBELLION.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1869-1873. 

RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1864  (March  — SIay: 
Louisiana). 

RED  ROBE,  Counsellors  of  the.  Sec 
Venice:  A.  D.  1032-1319. 

RED  TERROR,  The.— The  later  period  of 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  guillotine 
was  busiest,  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1794-1795  (July— April). 

REDAN,  Assaults  on  the  (1855).  See  Rus- 
sia: A.  D.  1854-1856. 

REDEMFTIONERS.— "  Redemptioners,  or 
terni  slaves,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  con- 
stituted in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  a 
peculiar  feature  of  colonial  society.  They  were 
recruited  from  among  all  manner  of  people  in 
the  old  world,  and  through  this  channel  Europe 
emptied  upon  America,  not  only  the  virtuous 
poor  and  oppressed  of  her  population,  but  the 
vagrants,  felons,  and  the  dregs  of  her  communi- 
ties. .  .  .  There  were  two  kinds  of  redemptioners: 
'indented  servants,' who  had  bound  themselves 
to  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years  previous  to 
their  leaving  the  old  country;  and  'free-willers,' 
who,  being  without  money  and  desirous  of  emi- 
grating, agreed  with  the  captains  of  ships  to 
allow  themselves  and  their  families  to  be  sold  on 
arrival,  for  the  captain's  advantage,  and  thus 
repay  costs  of  passar"?  '"nd  other  expenses." — 
A.  D.  Mellick,  J»-.,  lAs  Stortj  of  an  Old  Farm, 
ch.  11. 

REDEMPTORISTS,  The.~The  members 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Kedeemer, 
founded  by  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Lig'iori,  in 
1733,  are  commonly  known  as  Redemptorists. 
The  congregation  is  especially  devoted  to  apos- 
tolic work  tmong  neglectti  classes  of  people. 
It  has  monasteries  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 

REDONI^S,  The.  See  Veneti  of  Western 
Gaul. 

HEDSTICKS,  The.— This  name  was  given 
to  the  hostile  Creek  Indians  of  Florida.  See 
Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  PARAGUAY,  The 
Jesuit.    See  Paraguay:  A.  D.  1608-1873. 

REEVE.     Sec  Gerefa ;  and  Margrave. 

REFERENDARIUS.     See  Chanc  llor. 

REFERENDUM  AND  INITIAT  iVE,The 
Swiss. — "A  popular  vcca  under  the  name  Ilefer- 
cndum  was  known  iu  tb  1  valleys  of  GraubUnden 
and  Wallis  as  early  i:s  tut..  i»ji,h  century.  Here 
existed  small  federrrions  of  communities  who 
regulated  certain  matters  c'  general  concern  by 
means  of  assemblies  of  delegates  from  each  vil- 
lage. These  conventions  were  not  allowed  to 
decide  upon  any  important  measure  finally,  but 
must  refer  the  matter  to  the  various  constituen- 
cies. If  a  mi;jority  of  these  approved,  the  act 
might  be  passed  at  the  uext  assembly.    Thia 
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primitive  svstptn  Inatod  till  the  Frpiioh  invasion 
of  1798,  and  wiis  again  established  in  (JranbUnden 
In  ISl.").  Tlic  word  Referendnni  was  also  used 
by  tli(!  olii  federal  diets,  in  whieh  there  were 
likewise  no  coniitrehensive  power;  of  legislation. 
If  not  already  instructed  the  dc!';.^;i;e8  must  vote 
'ad  referendum'  and  carry  till  questions  to  the 
home  government.  Tiie  institution  as  now 
known  is  a  jjroduet  of  this  century.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen  in  1880,  w.iere 
nt  the  time  the  constitution  was  undergoing  re- 
vision. As  a  compromise  between  tiie  party 
which  strove  for  pure  democracy  and  that  desir- 
ing representative  government,  it  was  provided 
that  all  laws  should  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote  if  a  respectable  number  of  voters  so  de- 
manded Known  at  first  by  the  name  Veto,  this 
svstem  slowly  found  its  way  into  several  of  the 
derman-speaking  cantons,  so  that  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  five  were 
employing  the  optional  Referendum.  Other 
forms  of  popular  legislation  were  destined  to 
find  wider  acceptance,  but  at  present  [1891]  in 
eight  states,  including  three  of  the  Romance 
tongue,  laws  must  be  submitted  on  request.  .  .  . 
The  usual  limit  of  time  during  which  the  peti- 
tion must  be  signed  is  30  days.  These  requests 
are  directed  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
state,  and  that  body  is  obliged,  within  a  similar 
period  after  receiving  the  same,  to  appoint  a  day 
for  the  vote.  The  number  of  signers  required 
varies  from  500  in  the  little  canton  Zug  to  6,000 
in  St.  Gallen,  or  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of 
all  the  voters.  Some  states  provide  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  on  the  bill  as  a  whole,  an 
expression  may  be  taken  on  separate  points. 
Custom  varies  as  to  the  number  of  votes  required 
to  veto  a  law.  Some  fix  the  minimimi  at  a  ma- 
jority of  those  taking  part  in  the  election,  and 
others  at  a  majority  of  all  citizens,  whether  vot- 
ing or  not.  In  case  the  vote  is  against  the  bill, 
the  matter  is  referred  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  tho  legislcture.  This  body,  after  examining 
into  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  passes  a  reso- 
lution declaring  its  own  act  to  be  void.  By 
means  of  the  Initiative  or  Tmperative  Petition, 
the  order  of  legislatioa  just  described  is  reversed, 
since  the  impulse  to  make  law  is  received  from 
below  instead  of  above.  The  method  of  proce- 
dure is  about  as  follows:  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  n  new  law  prepare  either 
a  full  draft  of  such  a  bill  or  a  petition  contain- 
ing the  points  desired  to  be  covered,  with  the 
reasons  for  its  enactment,  and  then  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining signatures.  Endorsement  may  be  given 
eithtf  by  actually  signing  the  petition  or  ])y 
verbal  assent  to  it.  The  latter  form  of  consent 
is  indicated  either  in  the  town  meetings  of  the 
communes,  or  bj'  appearinr;  before  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  petition  and  openly  asking  that  his 
vote  be  given  for  it.  If,  in  the  various  town 
meetings  of  the  canton  taken  together,  a  stated 
i\umber  of  affirmative  votes  are  given  for  the 
petition,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  names  of 
voters  had  been  signed.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
names  required  is  about  the  same  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  body  of  voters  as  for  the  Optional 
Referendum.  The  requisite  number  of  signa- 
tures having  been  procured,  the  petition  is  car- 
ried to  the  legislature  of  the  canton.  This  body 
must  take  the  matter  into  consideration  within  a 
specified  time  (bolothuru,  two  months),  and  pre- 


pare a  completed  draft  in  accordance  with  the 
request.  It  may  also  at  the  same  time  present 
an  alternate  proposition  which  expresses  its  own 
ideas  of  the  matter,  so  that  voters  may  take 
their  choice.  In  any  case  the  legislature  gives 
an  opinion  on  the  project,  as  to  its  desirability 
or  propriety,  and  the  public  has  thus  a  report  of 
its  own  select  committee  for  guidance.  The  bill 
is  then  submitted  to  tlie  voters,  and  on  receiving 
the  assent  of  a  majority,  and  having  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  executive  autliority,  becomes  a 
law  of  the  land." — J.  M.  Vincent,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Gov't  in  Sieitzerland,  ch.  13. — "Between 
1874  and  1886,  the  federal  legislature  passed  113 
laws  and  resolutions  which  were  capable  of  be- 
ing submitted  to  the  referendum.  Of  these  only 
19  Were  subjected  to  the  popular  vote,  and  of 
these  last  13  were  rejected  and  6  adopted.  The 
strong  opposing  views,  which  are  held  in  Switz- 
erland regarding  the  expediency  of  the  referen- 
dum, indicate  thiit  this  is  one  of  the  features  of 
;he  government  which  is  open  to  future  discus- 
sion."— B.  Moses,  The  Federal  Oov't  of  Switzer- 
land, p.  119.— See,  also,  Switzerland:  A.  D. 
1848-1890. — "  A  plebiscite  is  a  mass  vote  of  the 
French  people  by  which  a  Revolutionary  or  Im- 
perial Executive  obi.uns  for  its  policy,  or  its 
crimes,  the  apparent  sanction  or  condonation  of 
France.  Frenchmen  are  asked  at  the  moment, 
and  in  the  form  most  convenient  to  the  statesmen 
or  conspirators  w'lo  rule  in  Paris,  to  say  'Aye' 
or  '  No '  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  accept  a 
given  Constitution  or  a  given  policy.  The 
crowd  of  voters  are  expected  to  reply  in  accor- 
dance to  the  wi-shes  or  the  orders  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  expectation  always  has  met,  and  an 
observer  may  confidently  predict  always  will 
meet,  with  fulfilment.  The  plebiscite  is  a  revolu- 
tionary, or  at  least  abnormal,  proceeding.  It  is 
not  preceded  by  debate.  The  form  and  nature 
of  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  nation  is 
chosen  and  settled  by  the  men  in  power  Rarely, 
indeed,  when  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken,  has  the 
voting  itself  been  either  free  or  fair.  Taine  has 
a  strange  tale  to  tell  of  the  methods  b)'  which  a 
Terrorist  faction,  when  all  but  crushed  by  gen- 
eral odium,  extorted  from  the  country  by  means 
of  the  plebiscite  a  sham  assent  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  revolutionary  despotism.  The  credulity 
of  partisanship  can  nowadays  hardly  induce  even 
Imperialists  to  imagine  that  the  plebiscites  which 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
which  declared  Louis  Napoleon  President  for 
life,  which  first  re-established  Imperialism,  and 
then  approved  more  or  less  Liberal  reforms,  fatal 
at  bottom  to  the  Imperial  system,  were  the  free, 
deliberate,  carefully  considered  votes  of  the 
French  nation  given  after  the  people  had  heard 
all  that  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  pro- 
posed innovation.  .  .  .  The  essential  character- 
istics, however,  the  lack  of  which  deprives  a 
French  plebiscite  of  all  moral  significance,  are 
the  undoubted  properties  of  the  Swiss  Referen- 
dum. When  a  law  revising  the  Constitution  is 
placed  before  the  people  of  Switzerhind,  evcTy 
citizen  throughout  the  land  has  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  proposed  alteration.  The  subject  has  been 
'threshed  out,'  as  the  expression  goes,  in  Parlia- 
ment; the  scheme,  whatever  its  worth,  has  re- 
ceived the  deliberately  given  approval  of  the 
elected  Legislature;  it  comes  before  the  people 
with  aa  much  authority  in  its  favour  as  a  Bill 
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■which  in  England  has  passed  through  both 
Houses." — A.  V.  Dicey,  The  lieferendum, 
{Contemporary  Eeview,  April,  1890). — "A  judg- 
ment of  the  referendum  must  be  based  on 
the  worliing  of  the  electoral  machinery,  on 
the  interest  shown  by  the  voters,  and  on  the 
popular  discrimination  between  good  and  bad 
measures.  The  process  of  invoking  and  voting 
on  a  referendum  is  simple  and  easily  worked,  if 
not  used  too  often.  Although  the  Assembly  has, 
in  urgent  cases,  the  constitutional  right  to  set  a 
resolution  in  force  at  once,  it  always  allows  from 
three  to  eight  months'  delay  so  as  to  permit  the 
opponents  of  a  measure  to  lodge  their  protests 
against  it.  Voluntary  committees  take  charge 
of  the  movement,  and,  if  a  law  is  unpopular, 
little  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  together  the 
necessary  thirty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  sig- 
natures. Only  thrice  has  the  effort  failed  when 
made.  When,  as  in  IP'^2,  the  signatures  run  up 
to  180,000,  the  labor  is  severe,  for  every  signa- 
ture is  examined  by  the  national  executive  to 
see  whether  it  is  attested  as  the  sign  manual  of  a 
voter;  sometimes,  in  an  interested  canton,  as 
many  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  voters  have  signed 
the  demand.  The  system  xmdoubtcdly  leads  to 
public  discussion:  newspapers  criticise;  ad- 
dresses and  counter  addresses  are  issued;  can- 
tonal councils  publicly  advise  voters;  and  of  late 
the  federal  Assembly  sends  out  manifestoes 
against  pending  initiatives.  The  federal  Execu- 
tive Council  distributes  to  the  cantons  enough 
copies  of  the  proposed  measure,  so  that  one  may 
be  given  to  each  voter.  Tlie  count  of  the  votes 
is  made  by  the  Executive  Council  as  a  retuming- 
board.  Inasmuch  as  the  Swiss  are  unfamiliar 
with  election  frauds,  and  there  has  been  but  one 
very  close  vote  in  the  national  referenda,  the 
count  is  not  difficult,  but  there  are  always  irregu- 
larities, especially  where  more  than  one  question 
is  presented  to  the  voters  at  the  same  time. 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  popular  votes,  thus 
carried  out?  The  following  table,  based  on 
official  documents,  shows  the  results  for  the 
twenty  years,  1875-1894: 


(a.)  Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Assembly  Creferendum 
obligatory) 

C6.)  Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
posed by  popular  initiative  C50,000 
signatures) 

(c.)  Laws  pa.ssetl  by  the  Assembly 
r  •»fe'->ndum  demanded  by  30,000) . . 
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•  One  measure  still  pending. 

Making  allowances  for  cases  where  more  than 
one  question  has  been  submitted  at  the  same 
time,  there  have  been  twenty-four  popular  votes 
in  twenty  years.  In  addition,  most  of  the  can- 
tons have  their  own  local  referenda ;  in  Zurich, 
for  example,  in  these  twenty  years,  more  than 
one  hundred  other  questions  have  been  placed 
before  the  sovereign  people.  These  numbers  are 
large  in  themselves,  but  surprising  in  proportion 
to  the  total  legislation.  Out  of  158  general  acts 
passed  by  the  federal  Assembly  from  1874  to 
1892,  27  were  subjected  to  the  referendum ;  that 
is,  about  one-sixth  arc  reviewed  and  about  one- 
tenth  are  reversed.    Constitutional  amendments 


usually  get  through  sooner  or  later,  but  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  statutes  attacked  are 
annulled.  To  apply  the  system  on  such  a  scale 
in  any  State  of  our  Union  is  plainly  impossible; 
thirty-ninefortieths  of  the  statute-book  must 
still  rest,  as  now,  on  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tors. Nevertheless  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ex- 
else  the  other  fortieth,  if  experience  shows  that 
the  people  are  more  interested  and  wiser  than 
their  representatives,  when  a  question  is  put 
l)luinly  and  simply  before  them.  I  must  own  to 
disappointment  over  the  use  made  by  the  Swiss 
of  their  envied  opportunity.  On  the  twenty 
referenda  between  1879  and  1891  the  average 
vote  in  proportion  to  the  voters  was  but  58.5  per 
cent. ;  in  only  one  case  did  it  reach  07  per  cent. ; 
and  in  one  case  —  the  patent  law  of  1887  —  it  fell 
to  about  40  percent,  in  the  Confederation,  and  to 
9  per  cent,  in  Canton  Schwyz.  On  the  serious 
and  dangerous  question  of  recognizing  the  right 
to  employment,  this  present  year,  only  about  56 
per  cent,  participated.  In  Zurich  there  is  a  com- 
pulsory voting  law,  of  which  the  curious  result 
is  that  on  both  national  and  cantonal  n-ferenda 
many  thousands  of  blank  ballots  are  cast.  The 
result  of  the  small  vote  is  that  laws,  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  national  legislature  and  passed  by 
considerable-  majorities,  are  often  reversed  by  a 
minority  of  tho  voters.  The  most  probable  rea- 
son for  this  apathy  is  that  there  are  too  many 
elections  —  in  some  cantons  as  many  as  fifteen  a 
year.  Whatever  the  cause,  Swiss  voters  are  less 
interested  in  referenda  than  Swiss  legislators  in 
flaming  bills.  .  .  .  '  I  am  a  friend  of  the  referen- 
dum,' says  an  eminent  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  '  but  I  do  not  like  the  initiative.'  The 
experience  of  Switzerland  seems  to  show  four 
things:  that  the  Swiss  voters  are  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  referendum;  that  the  referendum 
is  as  likely  to  kill  good  as  bad  measures;  that 
the  initiative  is  moro  likely  to  suggest  bad  meas- 
ures than  good;  that  the  referendum  leads 
straight  to  the  initiative.  The  referendum  in 
the  United  Stuies  wo.dd  therefore  probably  be 
an  attempt  to  govern  great  communities  by  per- 
manent town  meeting." — Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  Vox 
Popiili  in  Switzerland  (Nation,  Sept.  13,  1894). 

Also  in:  A.  L.  Lowell,  Ths  R/'ferendum  in 
Switzerland  and  America  (Atlantic  Monthly, 
April,  1894).— E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Tlie  lieferen- 
dum, in  America. 

REFORM,  Parliamentary.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1830;  1830-1832;  18C5-1868,  and  1884-1885. 


REFORMATION:  Bohemia.  See  Bohemlv: 
A.  D.  1405-1415;  and  1419-1434,  and  after. 

England.  See  England:  A.  D.  1527-1534,  to 
1558-1588. 

France.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1521-1535;  and 
FiiANCE:  A.  D.  1532-1547,  and  after. 

Germany.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517, 
1517,  1517-1521,  1521-1522,  1522-1525,  1525- 
1529,  1530-1531,  1537-1503;  also  Germany: 
A.  D.  1517-1523,  1530-1532,  1533-1546,  1546- 
1552,  1552-1561;  also  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine:  A.  D.  1518-15"2. 

Hungary.    See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1526-1567. 

Ireland;  its  failure.  Sec  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1535-1553. 

Netherlands.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1521-1555,  and  after. 

Piedmont,  See  Savoy  and  Piedmont;  A.  D. 
1559-1580. 
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Scotland.  S<'>  Scotland  :  A.  D.  1547-1557; 
1557;  ir)r>«-15<!!!.  iMul  1561-1508. 

Sweden  and  Denmark.  See  Scandinavian 
Statks:  a.  1).  1397-1527. 

Switzerland.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1519-1524; 
Switzkiu.and:  a.  D.  1528-1.531;  and  Geneva: 
A.  D.  1504-1535;   mid  1536-1564. 


REFORMATION,  The  Counter.    See  Pa- 

PA(  y:  a.  I).  1534-1540;  1537-1503;  1555-1603. 
REGED.    See  CrMuiu.v. 
RE  GENS  BURG.    See    Ratishon  — under 
■whicli  name  the  town  is  more  commonly  known 
to  Etiirlisli  n-iiders. 

REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
New  York.  See  Education,  Moueun:  Ameh- 
II a:  a.  1).  1746-17H7. 

REGICIDES  AT  NEW  HAVEN,  The. 
SeeCoNNECTictiT:  A.  D.  1660-1064. 

REGILLUS,  Lake,  Battle  at,— In  the 
legeudnry  history  of  the  Roman  kings  it  is  told 
that  the  last  of  the  Tarquins  strove  long  to 
regain  his  throne,  with  the  help  of  the  Etrus- 
cans tirst,  afterwards  of  the  Latins,  and  that  the 
question  was  finally  settled  in  a  great  battle 
fought  with  the  latter,  near  the  Lake  Uegillus,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  helped  by  Castor  and 
Pollux,  in  person. — Livy,  Ilutory,  II.  19. 
REGNI,  The.  See  Britain,  (Celtic  Tribes 
REGULATORS  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. See  NoKTii  Cakolina:  A.  D.  1766-1771. 
REGULBIUM.— One  of  the  fortified  Roman 
towns  in  Britain  on  the  Kenti.sh  coast, — modem 
Reculver. — T.  Wright,  Gelt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5.— See  England:  A.  D.  449-473. 

REGULUS,  and  the  Carthaginians.     See 
Punic  Wah,  The  Fihrt. 
REICHSTAG.    S»;e  Diet,  the  Germ.\nic. 
REIGN  OF  TERROR,  The.    See  Terror. 
REIS  EFFENDI.    See  Sublime  Porte. 
REM  I,  The.    See  Belg^. 
REMO,  The.    See  American  Aborigines: 
Andksians. 

REMONSTRANTS  AND  COUNTER- 
REMONSTRANTS.  See  Netherlands; 
A.  D.  1603-1619. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1833-1836. 

RENAISSANCE,The.— "The  word Renais- 
sancxi  has  of  lat«  years  received  a  more  extended 
significance  than  that  which  is  implied  in  our 
Engliiih  equivalent — the  Revival  of  Learning. 
We  use  it  to  denote  the  whole  transition  from 
til?  Middle  Agps  to  the  Modern  World;  and 
though  it  is  possible  to  assign  certain  limits  to 
the  period  during  which  this  transition  took 
place,  we  cannot  fix  on  any  dates  so  positively 
as  to  siy —  between  this  year  and  that  the  move- 
ment was  accomplished.  To  do  so  would  be  like 
trying  tj  name  the  days  on  which  spring  in  any 
particular  season  began  and  ended.  Yet  we 
speak  of  spring  as  different  from  winter  and  from 
summer.  ...  By  the  term  Renaissance,  or  new 
birth,  is  indicated  a  natural  movement,  not  to  be 
explained  by  this  or  that  characteristic,  but  to 
be  accepted  as  an  effort  of  humanity  for  which 
at*length  the  time  had  come,  and  in  the  onward 
progri'ss  of  which  we  still  participate.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Ilenaissance  is  not  the  history  of  arts, 
or  of  sciences,  or  of  literature,  or  even  of  na- 
tions. It  is  the  history  of  the  attainment  of  self- 
conscious  freedom  by  the  human  spirit  .aani- 
fested  in  the  European  races.     It  is  no  mere  po- 


litical mutation,  no  new  fashion  of  art,  no  restor- 
ation of  classical  standards  of  taste.  The  arts 
and  the  inventions,  the  knowledge  and  the  books 
which  suddenly  became  vital  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  had  long  lain  neglected  on  tlie 
sliores  of  the  Dead  Sea  which  we  call  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not  their  discovery  which  caused 
the  Renaissance.  But  it  was  the  intellectual  i 
energy,  the  spontaneous  outburst  cf  intelligence, 
".V  hich  enabled  mankind  r.t  that  moment  to  make 
use  of  them.  The  force  then  generated  still  con- 
tinues, vital  and  expansive,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  world.  .  .  .  The  reaaoa  why  Italy  took 
the  lead  in  the  Renaissance  was,  that  Italy  pos- 
sessed a  language,  a  favourable  climate,  political 
freedom,  and  commercial  prosperity,  at  a  time 
when  other  nations  were  still  semi-barbarous. 
...  It  was  ...  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  when  Italy  had  lost  indeed  the  heroic 
spirit  which  we  admire  in  her  Communes  of  the 
13th,  but  had  gained  instead  ease,  wealth,  mag- 
nificence, and  that  repose  which  springs  from 
long  prosperity,  that  the  new  age  at  last  began. 
.  .  .  The  great  achievements  of  the  Renaissance 
were  the  discovery  of  the  world  and  the  discovery 
of  man.  Under  these  two  formulae  may  be  classi- 
fied all  the  phenomena  which  properly  belrn^  to 
this  period.  The  discovery  of  the  world  divides 
itself  into  two  branches — the  exploration  of  the 
globe,  and  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  uni- 
verse which  is  in  fact  what  we  call  Science. 
Columbus  made  known  America  in  1492;  the 
Portuguese  rounded  the  Cape  in  1497;  Coperni- 
cus explained  the  solar  system  in  1507.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  anything  to  this  plain  statement. 
...  In  the  discovery  of  man  ...  it  is  possible 
to  trace  a  twofold  process.  Man  in  his  temporal 
relations,  illustrated  by  Pagan  antiquity,  and 
man  in  his  spiritual  relations,  illustrated  by 
Biblical  antiquity :  these  are  the  two  regions,  at 
first  apparently  distinct,  afterwards  found  to  be 
interpenetrative,  which  the  critical  and  inquisi- 
tive genius  of  the  Renaissance  opened  for  inves- 
tigation. In  the  former  of  these  regions  we  find 
two  agencies  at  work,  art  and  scholarship.  .  .  . 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  art,  and  of  all 
the  ideas  which  art  introduced  into  daily  life, 
the  Renaissance  wrought  for  the  modern  world 
a  real  resurrection  of  the  body.  ...  It  was 
scholarship  which  revealed  to  men  the  wealth  of 
their  own  minds,  the  dignity  of  human  thought, 
the  valij3  of  human  soeculution,  the  importance 
of  human  life  regarded  as  a  thing  apart  from 
religious  rules  and  dogmas.  .  .  .  The  Renais- 
sance opened  to  the  whole  reading  public  the 
treasure-houses  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  At 
the  same  time  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongues 
was  rediscovered.  Mines  of  Oriental  learning 
•ere  laid  bare  for  the  students  of  the  Jewish  and 
xi.rabic  traditions.  What  we  may  call  the  Aryan 
and  the  Semitic  revelations  were  for  the  first 
time  subjected  to  something  like  a  critical  com- 
parison. With  unerring  instinct  the  men  of  the 
lienaissance  named  the  voluminous  subject-mat- 
ter of  schclitrship  'Litterre  Humaniores,'  the 
more  human  literature,  the  literature  that  hu- 
manises [nence  the  term  Humanism].  .  .  .  Not 
only  did  scholarship  restore  the  classics  and  en- 
courage literary  criticism;  it  also  restored  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  and  encouraged  tlieological 
criticism.  In  the  wake  of  theological  freedom 
followed  a  free  philosophy,  no  longer  subject  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  ...  On  the  one  side 
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Descartes,  and  Bacon,  and  Spinoza,  and  Locke 
are  sons  of  the  Renaissance,  ctiumpions  of  new- 
found philosopliical  freedom ;  on  tlie  otlier  side, 
Lutlier  is  a  son  of  the  Renaissance,  tlie  lierald  of 
new-found  religions  freedom." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Remiissavre  in  Italy  :  Age  of  the  I)e»]wt»,  ch.  1. — 
"Tlie  Renaissance,  so  far  as  painting  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  said  to  have  culminated  between 
the  years  1470  and  1550.  These  dates,  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted,  are  arbitrary;  nor  is  there 
anything  more  unprofitable  than  the  attempt  to 
define  by  strict  chronology  the  moments  of  an 
intellectual  growth  so  complex,  so  unequally 
progressive,  and  so  varied  as  that  of  Italian  art. 
All  that  the  historian  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  strike 
a  mean  between  his  reckoning  of  years  and  his 
more  subtle  calculations  based  on  the  emergence 
of  decisive  genius  in  special  men.  An  instance 
of  such  compromise  is  afforded  by  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  who  belongs,  as  far  as  dates  go,  to  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  who  must 
on  any  estimate  of  his  achievement,  be  classed 
with  Michael  Angelo  among  the  final  and 
supreme  masters  of  the  full  Renaissance.  To 
violate  the  order  of  time,  with  a  view  to  what 
may  here  be  called  the  morphology  of  Italian 
art,  is,  in  his  case,  a  plain  duty.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  still  possible  to  regard  the  eighty 
years  above  mentioned  as  a  period  no  longer  of 
promise  and  preparation  but  of  fulfilment  and 
accomplishment.  Furthermore,  the  thirty  years 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  taken 
as  one  epoch  in  this  climax  of  the  art,  while  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  forms  a  second.  Within 
the  former  falls  the  best  work  of  Mantegna, 
Perugino,  Francia,  the  Bellini,  Signorelli,  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  To  the  latter  we  may  reckon 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Qiorgione,  C'orreggio, 
Titian,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  though  belonging  chronologically  to  the 
former  epoch,  ranks  first  among  the  masters  of 
the  latter ;  and  to  this  also  may  be  given  Tinto- 
retto, though  bis  life  extended  far  beyond  it  to 
the  last  years  of  the  ceatury. "- •  The  same. 
Renaissance  in  Italy:  The  Fine  Arts,  ch.  4-6. — 
"  It  would  be  difflculi,  to  find  any  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  equal  in  importance 
with  that  distinguished  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Renaissance.  Standing  midway  be- 
tween the  decay  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  tlie 
growth  of  modern  iLstitutions,  we  may  say  that 
it  was  already  dawning  in  tlie  days  oi  Dante 
Alichieri,  in  whose  immortal  works  we  find  tlie 
synthesis  of  a  dying  age  and  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  This  new  era  —  the 
Renaissance  —  began  \/ith  Petrarch  and  his 
learned  contemporaries,  and  ended  with  JVIcitin 
•Luther  and  the  Refoi-mation,  which  event  not 
only  produced  signal  changes  in  the  history  of 
those  nations  which  remained  Catholic,  but  trans- 
ported beyond  the  Alps  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
European  culture. " —  P.  Villari,  Niccolo  Machia- 
velliandkis  Times,  «.  1,  ch.  1. — J.  Burckhardt, 
The  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy. —  On  the  communication  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  to  France  and  Europe 
in  general,  as  a  notable  consequence  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  see  Italy:  A.  D. 
1494-1496. — See,  also,  Italy:  14th  Century, 
and  15-16TH  Centuries;  Florence:  A.  D.  1469- 
1493;  Venice:  16th  Century;  France:  A.  D. 
1492-1515,  and  16tii  Century;  Education: 
RsNAJBeANCE;  England:  15-16th  Centcribb. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

R^NE  (called  The  Good),  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Lorraine  and  Count  of  Provence,  A.  D. 
1434-14«0;  King:  of  Naples,  A.  D.  1435-1442. 
SeoAN.iou:  A.  1).  1206-1442. 

RENSSELAER,  Van.  See  Van  Rensse- 
laer. 

RENSSELAERWICK,  The  Patroon  col- 
ony and  manor  of.  See  New  York:  A.  D. 
1821-1646;  also,  Livingston  Manok. 

REPARTIMIENTOS.—  E  N  C  O  M  I  E  N- 
DAS. —  Columbus,  us  governor  of  llispaniola 
(Hayti),  made  an  arrangement  "by  which  the 
caciques  in  their  vicinity,  instead  of  paying 
tribute,  should  furnish  parties  of  their  subjects, 
free  Indians,  to  assist  the  colonists  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  lands :  a  kind  of  feudal  service, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  repartimientos,  or 
distributions  of  free  Indians  among  the  colonists, 
afterwards  generally  adopted,  and  shamefully 
abused,  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies;  a 
source  of  intolerable  hardships  .;nd  oppressions 
to  the  unhappy  natives,  and  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  exterminate  them  from  the  island  of 
llispaniola.  Columbus  considered  the  island  in 
the  light  of  a  conquered  country,  and  arrogated 
to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereigns  for  whom  he  fought." — 
W.  Irving,  life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  bk.  12, 
ch.  4  (».  2). — "The  words  ' repartimiento '  and 
'  encomienda '  are  often  used  indiscriminately  by 
Spanish  authors;  but,  speaking  accurately, 
'  repartimiento '  means  the  first  apportionment 
of  Indians, — '  encomienda '  the  apportionment  of 
any  Spaniard's  share  which  might  become 
'vacant 'by  his  death  or  banishment." — Sir  A. 
Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in  Am.,  bk.  6,  ch.  2, 
foot-note  (p.  1). — "'Repartimiento,'  a  distribu- 
tion; 'repartir,'  to  divide;  'encomienda,'  a 
charge,  a  commandery;  'encomendar,'  to  give 
in  charge;  ' encomendero, '  he  who  holds  an 
encomienda.  In  Spain  an  encomienda,  as  here 
understood,  was  a  dignity  in  the  four  military 
orders,  endowed  with  a  rental,  and  held  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  order.  It  was  acquired 
through  the  liberality  of  the  crown  as  a  reward 
for  services  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  The 
lands  taken  from  the  Infidels  were  divided  among 
Christian  commanders ;  the  inhabitants  of  those 
lands  were  crown  tenants,  and  lite-rightb  to  their 
services  -vere  given  these  commanders.  In  the 
legislation  of  the  Indies,  encomienda  was  the 
patronage  conferred  by  royal  favor  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  Htttives,  coupled  wHh  the  obligation 
to  teach  them  the  doctrines  ot  the  Church,  and 
to  defend  their  persons  and  property.  .  .  .  The 

System  begun  in  the  New  World  by  Columbus, 
obadilla,  and  Ovando  was  continued  by  Vasco 
Nufiez,  Pedrarias,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro,  and 
finally  became  general."— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1,  p.  262,  foot-note. — See, 
also.  Slavery,  Modern  :  Of  the  Indians. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION  OF  IRE- 
LAND WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  The 
Agitation  for.  See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1811-1829, 
1840-1841 ;  and  1841-1848. 

REPETUNDyE.    See  Calpurnian  Law. 

REPHAIM,  The.    See  Horiteb,  Tiie. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE ACT,  1884.  See  England:  A.  D.  1884- 
1885. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
— "  This  [representative  government]  is  the  great 
distinction  between  free  states  of  the  modern 
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type,  wlictlipr  kingly  or  republican,  and  the 
city  coinnioiiwculths  «f  old  Greece.  It  is  the 
great  political  invention  of  Teutonic  Europe,  the 
one  forniof  political  life  to  which  neither  Thu- 
cydiih'8.  Ari.stotle,  nor  Polybios  ever  saw  more 
than  the  faintest  npprr)ach.  In  Greece  it  was 
linnlly  needed,  hut  in  Italy  a  representative  sys- 
teiii  \v(»Mid  have  delivered  Home  from  the  fearfid 
choici!  which  (she  had  to  make  between  anarchy 
and  despotism."— E.  A.  Freeman,  HUt.  of  Fed- 
eral (ior't,  ch.  2. — "Examples  of  nearly  every 
form  of  government  are  to  be  found  in  the  varied 
history  of  Greece:  but  nowhere  do  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  political  representation.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  i)as.sagc  in  Aristotle  which  implies 
n  knowle(ige  of  the  principles  of  representation. 
He  speaks  of  'a  moderate  oligarchy,  in  which 
men  of  a  certain  census  elect  a  council  entnisted 
with  the  deliberative  power,  but  bound  to 
exercise  tliis  power  agreeably  to  established 
laws,'  There  can  be  no  better  deflnition  of 
representation  than  this:  but  it  appears  to  ex- 
press his  theoretical  conception  of  a  government, 
rather  than  to  describe  any  example  within  his 
own  experience.  Such  a  system  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  democratic  constitutions  of  the  city 
republics:  but  iu  their  international  councils 
and  leagues,  we  may  perceive  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  it.  There  was  an  approach  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  in 
the  Achaian  League;  and  the  several  cities  of 
the  Lycian  League  had  a  nundier  of  votes  in  the 
assembly,  proportioned  to  their  size  —  the  first 
example  of  the  kind  —  being  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  principles  of  representation. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  later  ages  to  devise  the 
great  scheme  of  representative  government, 
imder  which  large  States  may  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  as  the  walled  cities  of  Greece,  and  in- 
dividual citizens  may  exercise  their  political 
rights  as  fully  as  the  Athenians,  without  the  dis- 
orders and  perils  of  pure  democracy. " — Sir  T.  E. 
May,  Democracy  in  Europe,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — "The 
most  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  suc- 
cessful, experiments  in  popular  government,  are 
those  which  have  frankly  recognised  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  it  labours.  At  the  head  of 
these  we  must  place  the  virtually  English  dis- 
covery of  government  by  Representation,  which 
caused  Parliamentary  institutions  to  be  pre- 
served in  these  islands  from  the  destruction 
which  overtook  them  everywhere  else,  and  to 
devolve  as  an  inheritance  upon  the  United 
States." — Sir  H.  S.  Miine,  Popular  Oovernment, 
p.  93.— "To  find  ihe  real  origin  of  the  modern 
representative  system  we  must  turn  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  second  grade  in  the  early  German 
states.  In  these  the  freemen  of  the  smaller 
locality  —  the    Hundred  or  Canton  —  came    to- 

5 ether  in  a  public  meeting  which  possessed  no 
oubt  legislative  power  over  matters  purely 
local,  but  whose  most  important  function  seems 
to  have  been  judicial  —  a  local  court,  presided 
over  by  a  chief  who  suggested  and  announced 
the  verdict,  which,  however,  derived  its  validity 
from  the  decision  of  the  assembly,  or,  in  later 
times,  of  a  number  of  their  body  appointed  to 
act  for  the  whole.  Those  local  courts,  probably, 
as  has  been  suggested,  because  of  the  compara- 
tively restrictcQ  character  of  the  powers  which 
they  possessed,  were  destined  to  a  long  life.  On 
the  continent  they  lasted  until  the  very  end  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  they  were  generally  over- 


thrown by  the  Introduction  of  the  Roman  law, 
too  highly  scientific  for  their  simple  methods. 
In  England  they  lasted  until  they  furnished  the 
model,  and  probablv  the  suggestion,  for  a  far 
more  important  institution  —  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. How  many  grades  of  these  local  courts 
there  were  on  the  continent  below  the  national 
assembly  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  England 
there  was  clearly  a  series  of  three.  The  lowest 
was  the  township  assembly,  concerned  only  with 
matters  of  very  slight  importance  and  surviving 
still  In  the  English  vestry  meeting  and  the  New 
England  town-meeting.  Above  this  was  the 
Hundred's  court  formed  upon  a  distinctly  repre- 
sentative principle,  the  assembly  being  com- 
posed, together  with  certain  other  men,  of  four 
representatives  sent  from  each  township.  Then, 
third,  the  tribal  assembly  of  the  original  little 
settlement,  or,  the  small  kingdom  of  the  early 
conquest,  seems  to  have  survived  when  this 
kingdom  was  swallowed  up  in  a  larger  one,  and 
to  have  originated  a  new  grade  in  tlie  hierarchy 
of  assemblies,  the  county  assembly  or  shire  court. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  the 
vigorously  disputed  question,  whether  in  the 
Prankish  state  there  were  any  assemblies  or 
courts  for  the  counties  distinct  from  the  courts 
of  the  hundreds,  it  is  certain  that  courts  of  this 
grade  came  into  existence  in  England  and  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  there.  In  them,  too, 
the  representative  principle  was  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, each  township  of  the  shire  being  repre- 
sented, as  in  the  hundred's  court,  by  four  chosen 
representatives.  These  courts,  also,  pass  essen- 
tially unchanged  through  the  English  feudal 
and  absolutist  period,  maintaining  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  preserving  more  of  the  primitive 
freedom  than  survived  elsewhere.  We  shall  see 
more  in  detail,  at  a  later  point,  how  the  repre- 
sentative principle  originating  in  them  is  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  national  legislature,  creating  our 
modem  national  representative  system  —  the 
most  important  single  contribution  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  made  in  historic  times, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  federal  povem- 
inent." — G.  B.  Adams,  Civilization  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  5. — For  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  representative  system  in 
the  English  Parliament,  see  P.vrliament,  The 
English. 

REPRESENTATIVES,  House   of.      See 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES,  The  earlier.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1789-1792;  1798;  and 
1825-1838.  . 

The  later.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1854-1855. 

Libera!  apd  Radical  wing^s.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1872. 


REPUBLICANS,  Independent.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1884. 

RESACA,  Battle  of.    See  United  States 

OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (May  :  Qeokota) Hood's 

attack  on.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (September — October  :  Georgia). 

RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  Battle  of.  See 
Mexico:  A.  D.  1846-1847. 

RESAINA,  Battle  of.  -A  battle,  fought  A.D. 
341,  in  which  Sapor  I.  the  Persian  king,  was 
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RESAINA. 


RHINE  LEAGUE. 


defeated  by  the  Roman  emperor  Gordiun,  in  Mes- 
opotamia.— G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  4. 

RESCH-GLUTHA,  The.— The  "Prince  of 
tlie  Captivity."    See  Jkwb:  A.  D.  200-400. 

RESCISSORY,  Act.— See  Scoii.and:  A.D. 
100()-l()0(i. 

RESCRIPTS,  Roman  Imperial.  See  Coii- 
PU8  .Inns  CiviMS. 

RESEN.    See  Rotennu,  The. 

RESIDENCIA.  — "Residencia  ^.as  the  ex- 
amiuation  or  account  taiien  of  tlie  olHcial  acts  of 
an  executive  or  judicial  olHcer  [Spanish]  during 
tlie  term  of'hia  residence  within  the  province  of 
Ills  jurisdiction,  and  while  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  his  olHce.  .  .  .  While  an  olllcial 
was  iHidergoing  his  residencia  it  was  equivalent 
to  his  being  under  arrest,  as  he  could  neither  ex- 
ercise olflce  nor,  except  in  certain  cases  specified, 
leave  the  place." — II.  H.  Bancroft,  Uist.  of  the 
Pacific  Staten,  v.  1,  }).  250,  foot-note. 

Also  in:  F.  W.  Blackmar,  Spanish  Inatitu- 
tionn  of  the  S»ithwest,  p.  69. 

RESIDENT  AT  EASTERN  COURTS, 
The  English.    See  India.  A.  I).  1877. 

RESTITUTION,  The  Edict  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1627-1029. 

RETENNU,  The.    See  Rotennu,  The. 

RETHEL,  Battle  of  (1650).  See  France: 
A.  I).  16.-50-16r)l. 

RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND, 
The.    See  Persia:  B.  C.  401-400. 

RETZ,  Cardinal  De,  and  the  Fronde.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1649,  to  1651-1653. 

REUDIGNI,  The.    See  Aviones. 

REUIL,  Peace  of.     See  Frvnce:  A.  D.  1649. 

REVERE,  Paul,  The  ride  of.  See  United 
St.\te8  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (April). 

REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING.  See  Re- 
naissance. 


REVOLUTION,  The  American.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765,  and  after. 

The  English,  of  1688.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1688. 

The  French,  of  1789.  See  Prance:  A.  D. 
1787-1789,  and  after. 

The  French,  of  1830.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1815-1830. 

The  French,  of  i84bi  See  France:  A.  D. 
1841-1848,  and  1848. 

♦ 

REVOLUTION,  The  Year  of.  See  EuROPk, 
{y.  2,  pp.  1098-1099);  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849; 
Germany:  A.  D.  1^48  (March),  to  1848-1850; 
Austria:  A.  D.  1848,  to  1848-1850;  Hungary: 
A.  D.  1847-1849;  France:  A.  D.  1841-1848, 
and  1848. 

REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL,  The. 
See  France  :  A.  D.  1793  (February— April). 

REVDANIYA,  Battle  of  (1517).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1481-1520. 

REYUOSA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (Septemuer— December). 

RHiSTIA.  —  Rhsetians,  Vindelicians,   etc. 

— "The  Alps  from  the  S^plon  pass  to  the 
sources  of  the  Drave  were  occupied  by  the 
Rhaetians.  Beyond  the  Inn  and  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  the  plain  which  slopes  gently  to- 
wards the  Danube  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Vindelicia.  Styria,  the  Karamergut  of  Salz 
burg,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  Austrian 


Archduchy,  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Noricum, 
while  the  pas.ses  between  that  country  and  Italy 
were  held  by  the  Carnians."  The  Roman  con- 
quest of  this  Alpine  region  was  effected  in  the 
years  16  and  15  B.  C.  by  the  two  stepsons  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  In 
addition  to  the  people  mentioned  above,  the 
Camuni,  the  Vennoues,  the  Brenni  and  the 
Oenauni  were  crushed.  "  The  free  tribes  of  the 
eastern  Alps  api)ear  then  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  only  to  disappear  again  for  a  thousand 
years." — C.  Merivale,  Jliat.  of  the  Iioiiuins,ch.  85. 
— See,  also,  Tyrol. 

Settlement  of  the  Alemanni  in.    See  Ale- 
manni:  a.  1).  4!)6-r,()l. 


PHAGES.     Sec  Uaua. 

RHEGIUM,  Siege  of  (B.  C.  387).— Rhegium. 
an  important  Greek  city,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Italy,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  penin- 
sula from  Sicily,  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the  elder  Dionysius,  by 
scornfully  refusing  him  a  bride  whom  he  so- 
licited. The  savage-tempered  despot  made  sev- 
eral attempts  without  success  to  surprise  the 
town,  and  finally  laid  siege  to  it  with  a  powerful 
army  and  fleet.  The  inhabitants  resisted  des- 
perately for  eleven  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  (B.  C.  387)  they  were  starved  into  surrender. 
"  Dionysius,  on  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps 
of  unburied  corpses,  besides  6,000  citizens  In  the 
last  stage  of  emaciation.  All  these  captives 
were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could 
provide  a  mina  (about  £3. 17s.)  were  allowed  to 
ransom  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves.  After  such  a  period  of  suffering,  the 
number  of  those  who  retained  the  means  of  ran- 
som was  probably  very  small." — G.  Grote,  Uist. 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  83. 

♦ 

RHEIMS:  Origin  of  the  name.    See  Belong. 

A.  D.  1429. — The  crowning  of  Charles  VII. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1814. — Capture  by  the  Allies  and  re- 
covery by  Napoleon.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1814 
(January — March). 

♦ 

RHEINFELDEN,    Siege   and    Battle    of 
(1638).     SeeGER-MANY:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 
RHETR.ffi.    See  Sparta:   The  Conf^tu- 

TION,    «fec. 

RHINE,  The  Circle  of  the.  S^e  Germany: 
A.  D.  1493-1519. 

RHINE,  The  Confederation  of  the.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1806;  1806  (January- 
August);  1813  (October— December);  and 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (January — March). 

RHINE,  Roman  passage  of  the.  See  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenctheui. 

RHINE  LEAGUE,  The.  — The  Rhine 
League  was  one  of  several  Bunds,  or  confedera- 
tions formed  among  the  German  trading  towns 
in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  common  protection  of 
their  commerce.  It  comprised  the  towns  of 
southwest  Germany  and  the  Lower  Rhine  prov- 
inces. Prominent  among  its  members  were  Co- 
logne, Wessel  and  Munster.  Cologne,  already  a 
large  and  flourishing  city,  the  chief  market  of  the 
trade  of  the  Rhine  lands,  was  a  member,  likewise, 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  (see  Han  SA  Towns). — J. 
Yeats,  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce,  p. 
158.— See,  also.  Cities,  Imperial  and  Free,  ob" 
Germany;  and  Federal  Government. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


The  Aborigrin*!  inhabitants.  Bco  Ambuican 
Ahoukmnkh:     AuioNi^iiAN  Family. 

A.  D.  i63i-i636.~Roger  Williams  in  Mas- 
tachuietts.  —  His  offenses  against  Boston 
Puritanism.— His  banishment.— On  the  5th  of 
Fclirimry,  IftM,  "thcHhip  Lyon  arrived  at  Nnn- 
tuHkct.  with  twenty  i)iis»eng(!r8  and  a  largo  store 
of  provisions.  Her  arrival  was  most  timely,  for 
the  [MassacluisettsJ  colonists  were  reduced  to  the 
last  e,\igon(ie8  of  famine.  Many  had  already 
died  of  want,  and  many  njorc  were  rescued  from 
imminent  pt^ril  by  this  providential  occurrence. 
A  public  fast  had  been  appoint^jd  for  the  day 
succeeding!:  that  on  which  the  ship  reached  Bos- 
ton. It  was  changed  to  a  general  thanksgiving. 
There  was  another  incident  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  this  ship,  which  made  it  an  era,  not 
only  in  the  aftairs  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  the 
history  of  America.  She  brought  to  the  shores 
of  New  England  the  founder  of  a  new  State,  the 
exponent  oif  a  new  philosophy,  the  intellect  that 
was  to  harmonize  religious  differences,  and  soothe 
the  asperities  of  the  New  World ;  a  man  whose 
clearness  of  mind  enabled  him  to  deduce,  from 
the  mass  of  crude  speculations  which  abounded 
in  the  17th  century,  a  proposition  30  comprehen- 
sive, that  it  is  (litHcult  to  say  whether  its  applica- 
tion 1ms  produceil  the  most  beneficial  result  upon 
religion,  or  morals,  or  politics.  This  man  was 
Koger  Williams,  then  about  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  scholar,  well  versed  in  the  an- 
cient and  some  of  the  modern  tongues,  an  earnest 
inquirer  after  truth,  and  an  ardent  friend  of 
popular  liberty  as  well  for  the  mind  as  for  the 
body.  As  a  '  gmlly  minister,'  he  was  welcomed 
to  the  society  of  the  Puritans,  and  soon  invited  by 
the  church  in  Salem  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
lamented  Iligginson,  as  an  assistant  to  their 
pastor  Samuel  Skelton.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, but  the  term  of  his  ministry  was  destined 
to  be  brief.  The  authorities  at  Boston  remon- 
strated with  those  at  Salem  against  the  recep- 
tion of  Williams.  The  Court  at  its  next  session 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Endicott  to  this  effect : 
'  That  whereas  Mr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join 
with  the  congregation  at  Boston,  because  they 
would  not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  re- 
pentance for  having  communion  with  the 
churches  of  England,  while  they  lived  there; 
and,  besides,  had  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
magistrate  might  not  punish  the  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  nor  any  other  off  ?nce,  as  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  tirst  table ;  therefore  they  marvelled 
that  they  would  choose  him  without  advising 
with  the  council,  and  withal  desiring  him,  that 
they  would  forbear  to  proceed  till  they  had  con- 
ferred about  it.'  This  attempt  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Boston  to  control  the  election  of  a 
church  officer  at  Salem,  met  with  the  rebuke  it 
so  richly  merited.  The  people  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  hostility  their  invitation  had  excited ;  yet 
on  the  very  day  the  remonstrance  was  written, 
they  settled  Williams  as  their  minister.  The 
ostensible  reasons  for  this  hostility  are  set  forth 
in  the  letter  above  cited.  That  they  were  to  a 
great  extent  the  real  ones  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Puritans  sanc- 
tioned this  interference.  Their  church  platform 
approved  it.  Positive  statute  would  seem  to  re- 
quire it.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  underlying  all  this,  there  was  a  secret  stim- 


ulus of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  Court 
to  strengthen  its  authority  over  the  prosperous 
and,  in  some  respects,  rival  colony  of  Salem. 
...  As  a  political  measure  this  interference 
failed  of  its  object.  The  people  resented  so 
great  a  stretch  of  authority,  and  the  church  dis- 
regarded the  remonstrance.  .  .  .  VVhat  could 
not  as  yet  be  accomplished  by  direct  interven- 
tion of  the  Court  was  effected  in  a  surer  manner. 
The  fearlessness  of  Williams  in  denouncing  the 
errors  of  the  times,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
the  magistrate's  power  in  religion,  gave  rise  to  a 
system  of  persecution  which,  before  the  close  of 
the  summer,  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  the  more 
lilKjral  colony  of  the  Pilgrims.  At  Plymouth  '  he 
was  well  accepted  os  an  assistant  in  the  ministry 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the  church 
there. '  The  principal  men  of  the  colony  treated 
him  with  marked  attention.  .  .  .  The  opportun- 
ities there  presented  for  cultivating  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  Sachems  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  were  well  improved,  and  ex- 
erted an  important  influence,  not  only  in  creating 
the  State  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  rounder,  but 
also  in  protecting  all  New  England  amid  the 
horrors  of  savage  warfare.  Ousamequin,  or 
Massttsoit,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  the  Sacliem 
of  the  Wampanoags,  called  also  the  Pokanoket 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  Plymouth  territory.  His 
scat  was  at  Mount  Hope,  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Bristol,  li  I.  With  this  chief,  the  early 
and  steadfast  friend  of  the  English,  Williams 
established  a  friendship  which  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  at  the  time  of  his  exile." —  S.  G. 
Arnold,  History  of  the  State  of  Wuxle  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  v.  1,  ch.  1. — Williams 
"  remained  at  Plymouth,  teaching  in  the  church, 
but  supporting  himself  by  manual  labor, 
nearly  two  years.  His  ministry  a  /as  popular  in 
the  main  and  his  person  universally  liked. 
Finally,  however,  he  advanced  some  opinions 
which  did  not  =iuit  the  steady-going  Plymouth 
elders,  and  therefore,  departing  '  something  ab- 
ruptly,' he  returned  to  Salem.  There  he  acted 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Skelton,  the  aged  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  when  Mr.  Skelton  died,  less  than 
a  year  later,  became  his  successor.  At  Salem  he 
was  again  under  the  siirveillanco  of  the  rulers 
.  and  elders  of  the  Bay,  and  they  were  swift  to 
make  him  sensible  of  it.  He  had  written  in  Ply- 
mouth, for  the  Plymouth  Governor  and  Council 
a  treatise  on  the  Massachusetts  Patent,  in  which 
he  had  maintained  his  doctrine  that  the  King 
could  not  give  the  settlers  a  right  to  take  away 
from  the  natives  their  land  without  paying  them 
for  it.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  but  an  ethical 
teacher,  and  it  was  doubtless  as  such  that  he 
maintained  this  opinion.  In  our  day  its  ethical 
correctness  is  not  disputed.  It  has  always  been 
good  Rhode  Island  doctrine.  He  also  criticised  the 
patent  because  in  it  King  James  claimed  to  be  the 
first  Christian  prince  who  discovered  New  Eng- 
land,and  because  he  called  Europe  Christendom  or 
the  Christian  World.  Williams  did  not  scruple 
to  denounce  these  formal  fictions  in  downright 
Saxon  as  lies.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been, 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  a  paragon  of  conven- 
tional propriety.  A  rumor  of  the  treatise  got 
abroad,  though  it  remained  unpublished.  'The 
patent  happened  to  be  a  Mositive  point  with  the 
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magistrates.  It  had  been  prnnted  in  England  to 
an  English  trading  company,  an<l  Its  transfer  to 
Massachusetts  was  an  act  of  (lucstioniible  legality. 
Moreover  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whetlmr 
the  rulers,  in  exercising  the  extensive  civil  juris- 
diction which  they  claimed  under  it,  did  not  ex- 
ceed their  authority.  They  were  apprehensive 
of  proceedings  to  forfeit  it,  and  therefore  were 
easily  alarmed  at  any  turning  of  attention  to  it. 
When  tliey  heard  of  the  treatise  they  sent  for  it, 
and,  having  got  it,  summoned  the  author  '  to  bo 
censured.'    Ho   appeared    in  an    unexpectedly 

()lacablo  mood,  and  not  only  satisfied  their  minds 
n  regard  to  some  of  its  obscurer  passages,  b>it 
olTered  it,  since  it  had  served  its  purpose,  to  1)0 
burnt.  The  magistrates,  propitiated  by  his  com- 
plaisance, appeared  to  have  accepted  the  offer  as 
equivalent  to  a  promise  of  silence,  though  it  is 
impossible  that  he  the  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  aboriginii'  ri^bts,  can  ever  have  meant  to 
give,  or  even  appear  to  give,  sucli  a  promise. 
Accordingly  wiitu  they  heard  soon  afterwards 
that  he  was  discussing  the  patent  they  were 
deeply  incensed,  though  it  was  doubtless  the 
popular  curiosity  excited  by  their  own  indiscreet 
action  which  elicited  the  discussion.  Their  anger 
was  aggravated  by  another  doctrine  then  put 
forth  by  him,  namely,  that  an  oath  ought  not  to 
be  tendered  to  an  unregenerate,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  an  unreligious  man,  because  an  oath  is  an 
act  of  worship,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  such  a 
man  witnout  profanation.  ...  He  also  taught 
that  an  oath  being  an  act  of  worship,  could  not 
properly  be  exacted  from  any  one  against  his 
will,  and  that  even  Christians  ought  not  to  dese- 
crate it  by  taking  it  for  trivial  causes.  .  .  .  Tlio 
magistrates  again  instituted  proceedings  against 
him,  at  first  subjecting  him  to  the  ordeal  of  cleri- 
cal visitation,  then  formally  summoning  him  to 
answer  for  himself  before  the  General  Court.  At 
the  same  time  the  Salem  church  was  arraigned 
for  contempt  in  choosing  him  as  pastor  while  he 
was  under  question.  The  court,  however,  did 
not  proceed  to  judgment,  but  allowed  them  both 
further  time  for  repentance.  It  so  happened 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  had  a  petition  be- 
fore the  court  for  'some  land  at  Marblehead 
Neck,  which  they  did  challenge  as  belonging  to 
their  town.'  The  court,  when  the  petition  came 
up,  refused  to  ^rant  it  until  the  Salem  church 
should  give  satisfaction  for  its  contempt,  thus 
virtually  affirming  that  the  petitioners  had  no 
claim  to  justice  even,  so  long  as  they  adhered  to 
their  recusant  pastor.  Williams  was  naturally 
indignant.  He  induced  his  church  — '  enchanted 
his  church,'  says  Cotton  Mather  —  to  send  letters 
to  the  sister  churches,  appealing  to  them  to  ad- 
monish the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  their 
'heinous  sin.'  He  wrote  the  letters  himself. 
His  Massachusetts  contemporaries  say  he  was 
'  unlamblike. '  Undoubtedly  they  heard  no  gentle 
bleating  in  those  letters,  but  rather  the  reverber- 
ating roar  of  the  lion  chafing  in  his  rage.  The 
churches  repelled  the  appeal ;  and  then  turning 
to  tlie  Salem  church,  besieged  it  only  the  more 
assiduously,  laboring  with  it,  nine  with  one,  to 
alienate  it  from  its  pastor.  What  could  the  one 
church  do, —  with  the  magistracy  against  it,  the 
clergy  against  it,  the  churches  and  the  people 
against  it,  muttering  their  vague  anathemas,  and 
Salem  town  suffering  unjustly  on  its  account, — 
what  could  it  do  but  yield  ?  It  yielded  virtually 
if  not  yet  in  form;  and  Williams  stood  forth 


alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  united  power  of 
Church  and  State.  .  .  .  The  fateful  court  day 
came  at  last.  The  court  aKscmbles,  magistrates 
and  deputies,  with  the  clergy  to  a<lvise  them. 
Williams  appears,  not  to  be  tried,  but  to  bo  sen- 
tenced unless  he  will  retract.  He  reaffirms  his 
opinions.  Mr.  Hooker,  u  famous  clerical  dialecti- 
cian, is  chosen  to  dispute  with  him,  and  the 
solemn  mockery  of  confutation  begins.  .  .  .  Hour 
after  hour,  he  argues  unsubdued,  till  the  sun  sinks 
low  and  the  weary  court  adjourns.  On  the  mor- 
row [Friday,  October  9,  1635],  still  persisting  in 
his  glorious  'contumacy,'  ho  is  sentenced,  the 
clergy  all  save  one  advising,  to  be  banished,  or, 
to  adopt  the  apologetic  but  felicitous  euphemism 
of  his  great  adversary,  John  Cotton,  '  enlarged ' 
out  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  allowed  at  first 
six  weeks,  afterwards  until  spring,  to  depart. 
But  in  January  the  magistrates  having  heard 
that  he  was  drawing  others  to  his  opinion,  and 
that  his  purpose  was  to  erect  a  plantation  about 
Narragansett  Bay,  'from  whence  the  infection 
would  easily  spread,'  concluded  to  send  him  by 
ship,  then  ready,  to  England  [see  Massachu- 
setts: A.  D.  1036].  The  story  is  familiar  hi-W 
Williams,  advised  of  their  intent,  baffled  it  by 
plunging  into  the  wilderness,  where,  after  being 
'sorely  tost  for  one  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter 
winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean,' he  settled  with  the  opening  spring, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seekonk,  and  there  built 
and  planted." — T.  Durfee,  Historical  Dise^fu rse  : 
TiDo  hundred  and  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Set- 
tlement of  Providence,  1886. — "The  course  pur- 
sued towards  Roger  Williams  was  not  excep- 
tional. What  was  done  to  him  had  been  done  in 
repeated  instances  before.  Within  the  first  year 
of  its  settlement  the  colony  had  passed  sentence 
of  exclusion  from  its  territory  upon  no  less  than 
fourteen  persons.  It  was  the  ordinary  method 
by  which  a  corporate  body  would  deal  with  those 
whose  presence  no  longer  seemed  desirable.  Con- 
ceiving themselves  to  be  by  patent  the  exclusive 
possessors  of  the  soil, —  soil  which  they  had 
purchased  for  the  accmplishment  of  their 
personal  and  private  ends, —  the  colonists  never 
doubted  their  competency  to  fix  the  terms 
on  which  others  should  be  allowed  to  share  in 
t'aeir  undertaking.  .  .  .  While  there  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  this 
transaction,  there  is  entire  agreement  on  one 
point,  that  the  assertion  by  Roger  Williams  of 
the  doctrine,  of  '  soul-liberty '  was  not  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offending.  Whatever  was  meant 
by  the  vague  charge  in  the  final  sentence  that  he 
had  'broached  and  divulged  new  and  danger- 
ous opinions,  against  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates,'it  did  not  mean  that  he  had  made  em- 
phatic the  broad  doctrine  of  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  church  and  titate.  We  have  his  own 
testimony  on  this  point.  In  several  allusions  to 
the  subject  in  his  later  writings, —  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  in  a  matter  which  he 
felt  so  sorely  his  memory  would  have  betrayed 
him, — he  never  assigns  to  his  opinion  respecting 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  more  than  a 
secondary  place.  He  repeatedly  affirms  that  the 
chief  causes  of  his  banishment  were  his  extreme 
views  regarding  separation,  and  his  denouncing 
of  the  patent.  Had  he  been  himself  conscious  of 
having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  for  asserting  the  great  principle  with 
which  he  was  afterwards  Identified,  he  would 
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surely  Imvu  luid  Htrcm  upon  it.  ...  It  is  ..  . 
clear  that  in  tlic  loii^  rontrovorHy  it  Imd  become 
covend  up  liy  oilier  iHsiicn,  and  timt  liis  oppo- 
ncutH.  at  IcaMt,  did  not  rc^'ard  it  aw  ids  most 
(iaiiKerons  licn-sy.  Ho  far  as  it  was  u  lucre  Hpccu- 
iativc  opinion  it  was  not  ucw.  .  .  .  To  upljraid 
tlie  I'uritans  as  unrcicntinj?  persecutors,  or  extol 
l{o>fcr  Williams  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  re- 
jiifious  liberty,  is  e(|indly  wnle  of  the  real  fact. 
On  the  one  hand,  tlu!  controversy  had  its  origin 
in  the  passioniit(!  and  precipitate  zeal  of  a  young 
man  who.se  relish  f(ir<liHputalion  made  him  never 
unwilling  to  encounter  op])osition,  and  on  tlie 
other,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  uniiiue  conununity, 
•where  the  instincts  of  u  private  corporation  iiad 
not  yet  expanded  into  the  njore  liberal  policy  of 
H  body  politic.  If  we  cannot  Impute  to  the 
colony  any  large  statesmanship,  so  neither  can 
wc  wholly  nci|int  Hoger  Williams  of  the  charge 
of  mi.xing  great  principles  with  some  whimsical 
cont  eits.  Tlic  years  which  Iks  passed  in  Massa- 
cliusetts  were  vears  of  discipline  and  growtii, 
when  li('  doul)tfess  already  cherished  in  his  ac- 
tive l)rain  the  germs  of  the  principles  wlucli  he 
afterwards  developed;  but  Mie  fruit  was  des- 
tined to  l)e  ripened  under  another  sky." — J.  L. 
Diman,  (JniliDim  und  h^Knni/i*,  /ij).  114-117. 

A.  D.  1636. — The  wanderings  of  the  exiled 
Roger  Williams. — His  followers. — The  settle- 
ment at  Providence. — Tlie  little  tliat  is  liiiowu 
of  the  wanderings  of  Roger  Williams  after  his 
banishment  fron\  Sidcm,  until  his  settlement  at 
Providence,  is  derived  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  (June 
23.  1070)  to  Major  Mason,  the  hero  of  the  Pequot 
"War.  In  that  letter  lie  says:  "  When  I  was  un- 
kindly and  uncliristianly.  as  I  believe,  driven 
from  my  liouse  and  land  and  wife  anil  children, 
(in  the  midst  of  a  New  EngKtnd  winter,  now 
about  thirty-ttve  years  past.)  at  Salem,  that  ever 
honored  Governor,  Mr.  Winthrop,  privately 
wrote  to  me  to  steer  my  course  to  Narragansctt 
Bay  and  Indians,  for  many  high  and  heavenly 
and  pul,<lic  ends,  encouraging  me,  from  the  free- 
ness  of  the  place  from  any  Englisli  claims  or 
patents.  I  took  his  prudent  motion  as  a  hint  and 
voice  from  God.  and  waving  all  other  thoughts 
ami  motions.  I  steered  my  course  from  Salem 
(though  in  winter  snow,  which  I  feel  yet)  unto 
these  parts,  wherein  I  may  say  Peuiel,  that  is.  I 
have  seen  the  face  of  God.  ...  I  first  pitched, 
and  began  to  build  and  plant  at  Seekonk,  now 
Kehoboth,  but  I  received  a  letter  from  ray  an- 
cient friend.  Mr.  Winslow,  then  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  professing  his  own  and  others  love 
and  respect  to  me,  yet  lovingly  advising  me. 
since  I  was  fallen  into  the  edge  of  their  bounds, 
and  they  were  loath  to  displease  the  Bay.  to  re- 
move but  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  then 
he  said.  I  had  the  country  free  before  me,  and 
mi^bt  be  as  free  as  themselves,  and  we  should  be 
loving  neighbors  together.  These  were  the  joint 
understandings  of  these  two  eminently  wise  and 
Christian  Governors  and  others,  in  their  day, 
together  with  their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the 
freedom  and  vacancy  of  this  place,  which  in  this 
respect,  and  many  other  Providences  of  the  Most 
Holy  and  Only  Wise,  I  called  Providence.  .  .  . 
Some  time  after,  the  Plymouth  great  Sachem, 
(Oufamaquin,)  upon  occasion  affirming  that 
Providence  was  his  laud,  and  therefore  Ply- 
mouth's land,  and  some  resenting  it,  the  then 
prudent  and  godly  Governor,  Mr.  Bradford,  and 


others  of  ids  godly  council,  answered,  that  if, 
after  due  examination,  it  sliould  be  found  true 
wiiat  tlio  barbarian  said,  yet  having  to  my  loss 
of  a  harvest  that  year,  l)een  now  (tliougli  by  their 
gentle  advice)  as  good  as  banished  from  Ply- 
moutli  as  from  the  Massachusetts,  and  I  had 
quietly  and  patiently  departed  from  them,  at 
their  motion  to  the  place  where  now  I  was,  I 
should  not  bo  molested  and  tossed  up  and  down 
again,  while  they  had  breath  in  their  bodies;  and 
surely,  between  those,  my  friends  of  tlie  Bay  and 
Plymouth,  I  was  sorely  tossed,  for  one  fourteen 
weeks.  In  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,  beside  the  yearly 
loss  of  no  small  matter  in  my  trading  with  Eng- 
lish and  natives,  being  debarred  from  Boston,  the 
ciiief  mart  and  port  of  New  England." — letters 
"/  lioger  Williams ;  ed.  by  J.  li.  Dartlett,  pp.  335- 
336. — "According  to  the  weight  of  authority, 
and  the  foregoing  extract,  when  Williams  left 
Salem  he  made  his  way  from  there  by  sea,  coast- 
ing, probably,  from  place  to  place  during  the 
'fourteen  weeks'  that  'he  was  sorely  tossed,' 
and  holding  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes, 
whose  language  he  had  acquired,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  during  his  residence  at  Plymouth. 
Dr.  Dexter  and  Professer  Diman  interpret  tliis 
and  other  references  differently,  and  conclude 
that  the  journey  must  have  been  by  land.  See 
Dexter,  p.  63,  note;  Nar.  Club  Pub.,  Vol.  II,  p. 
87.  Perhaps  the  true  interpretation  Is  that  the 
journey  was  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land ; 
that  is,  from  the  coast  inward  —  to  confer  with 
the  natives — was  by  land,  and  the  rest  by  sea." 
— O.  S.  Straus,  Roger  Williams,  ch.  5,  and  foot- 
note.— Mr.  Rider,  the  well  known  critical  student 
of  Rhode  Island  history,  has  commented  on  the 
above  passage  in  Mr.  Straus's  work  as  follows : 
' '  The  distance  from  Salem  by  sea  to  Seekonk 
was  across  Massachusetts  Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's 
Bay.  the  Atlantic  Ocean  again,  and  Narragansctt 
Bay, —  a  distance  scarcely  less  than  500  miles,  in 
and  out.  by  the  line  of  the  coast ;  all  of  which  had 
to  be  covered  either  In  a  birch  bark  canoe  or  in  a 
shallop ;  if  in  a  canoe,  then  to  be  paddled,  but  if 
in  a  shallop,  where  did  Williams  get  it,  and  what 
became  of  it  ?  history  does  not  answer.  If  Wil- 
liams was  in  a  boat  sailing  into  Narragansctt 
Bay,  '  the  pleasure  of  the  Most  High  to  direct 
my  steps  into  the  Bay '  would  become  a  positive 
absurdity  unless  the  Most  High  meant  that  Wil- 
liams should  jump  overboard!  He  certainly 
could  have  taken  no  steps  in  a  boat.  But  if 
Williams  was  in  a  boat,  what  sense  could  there 
be  in  his  saying  '  I  was  sorely  tossed  for  one 
fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  (hyperbole  again) 
winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean. '  Did  they  not  have  beds  in  boats,  nor 
bread?  As  to  the  expression  in  the  Cotton  Letter. 
it  was  his  soul,  and  not  his  body,  which  was  ex- 
posed to  poverties,  &c. ;  observe  the  quotation. 
.  .  .  When  Mr.  Straus  in  his  foot-note,  speaks  of 
Williams's  journey.  '  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by 
land,  that  is  from  the  coast  inward,  to  confer  with 
the  natives,'  he  is  dealing  solely  with  the  imagi- 
nation. No  such  conference  ever  took  place." 
— S.  S.  Rider,  Roger  Williams  {Book  Notes,  v.  11,  p. 
148). — It  was  the  opinion  of  Prof  Gammell  that, 
when  Roger  Williams  fled  from  Salem,  "he  made 
his  way  through  the  forest  to  the  lodges  of  the 
Pokanokets,  who  occupied  the  country  north 
from  Mount  Hope  as   far   as    Charles   River. 
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OuscmiiKuin.  or  MusHiisoit,  tlio  fiimou.s  chief  of 
thlH  tribf,  liml  known  Mr.  \Villiuni8  when  lie  lived 
In  Piynioutli,  and  iiiid  often  received  presents 
and  toltens  of  ItindncHH  nt  his  Imndn;  and  now, 
In  tlio  days  of  his  friendless  exile,  tlie  aged  chief 
welcomed  liini  to  his  cijiljin  at  Mount  Hope,  and 
extended  to  liini  the  jjrotoction  and  aid  he  re- 
quired. He  /^ranted  to  him  a  tract  of  land  on 
tue  Seekonk  Hiver,  to  which,  at  the  opening  of 
spring,  lie  repaired,  and  where  'he  pitched  and 
began  to  build  and  plant'  [near  the  beautiful 
bond  in  the  river,  now  known  as  '  Manton's  Cove,' 
a  sliort  distance  al)ovo  the  upper  bridge,  directly 
c-mtward  of  Providence. —  Footnote].  At  this 
place,  a'so,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  joined  by  a 
numl)er  of  his  friends  from  Salem.  .  .  ,  ]iut 
scarcely  had  the  llrst  dwelling  been  raised  ,  ,  . 
wlien  he  was  again  disturbed,  and  obliged  to 
move  still  further  from  Christian  neighbors  and 
the  dwellings  of  civilized  men,"  as  related  in  Ids 
letter  quoted  al)ove.  "He  accordingly  soon 
abandoned  tlie  IJelds  wlilch  he  had  planted,  and 
the  dwelling  he  had  begun  to  build,  and  em- 
barked in  a  canoe  upon  the  Seekonk  Hiver,  in 
quest  of  another  spot  where,  unmolested,  he 
might  rear  a  liome  and  plant  a  separate  colony. 
There  were  five  others,  who,  having  joined  him 
at  Seekonk,  bore  him  company. "  Coasting  along 
the  stream  and  "round  the  headlands  now  known 
as  Fox  Point  and  India  Point,  up  tlio  harbor,  to 
the  mouth  of  tlio  Moosliausic  River,"  he  landed, 
and,  "upon  the  beautiful  slope  of  the  hill  that 
ascends  from  the  river,  he  descried  the  spring 
around  which  he  commenced  the  flrst  'planta- 
tions of  Providence.'  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1636,  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained,  that 
Roger  Williams  and  his  companions  began  the 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mooshausic  River. 
A  little  north  of  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  spring  is  still  pointed  out,  which  drew 
the  attention  of  the  humble  voyagers  from 
Seekonk.  Here,  after  so  many  wanderings,  was 
the  weary  e.\ile  to  find  a  home,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  should  be  a  per- 

f)etual  memorial  of  pious  gratitude  to  the  super- 
ntending  Providence  whicli  had  protected  him 
and  guided  him  to  the  spot.  .  .  .  The  spot  at 
which  he  had  landed  .  .  .  was  within  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Narragansetts.  Canonicus, 
the  aged  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  Miantonomo,  his 
nephew,  had  visited  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  while  Williams  resided 
there,  and  had  learned  to  regard  him,  in  virtue 
of  his  being  a  minister,  as  one  of  the  sachems  of 
the  English.  He  had  also  taken  special  pains  to 
conciliate  their  good-will  and  gain  their  confi- 
dence. .  .  .  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  an  early  period  after  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  on  finding  himself  so  widely  at  variance 
with  his  Puritan  brethren,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  withdrawing  from  the  colonies,  and 
settling  among  tlie  Indians,  that  he  might  labor 
as  a  missionary.  ...  In  all  his  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  Mr.  Williams  was  governud  by  a  strict 
regard  to  the  rights  which,  he  had  always  con- 
tended, belonged  to  them  as  the  sole  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  ...  It  was  by  his  influence,  and  at 
his  expense,  that  the  purchase  was  procured  from 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  who  partook  largely 
of  the  shyness  and  jealousy  of  the  English  so 
common  to  their  tribe.  He  says,  'It  was  not 
thousands  nor  tens  of  thousands  of  money  that 
could  have  bought  of  them  an  English  entrance 


into  this  bay."  "—W.  Ganiniell,  Lifeoflloger  Wil- 
liiiin*  (lAbntry  of  Am.  liiog.,  neriea  8,  v.  4),  ch. 
6-T. 

Ai.so  in:  S.  O.  Arnold,  llint.  of  R.  L,  r.  1,  eh. 
1  iiiid  4. — W.  R.  Staples,  AnnalH  of  Provitlence, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1636-1661.— Sale  and  gift  of  lands  by 
the  Indians  to  Roger  Williams. — His  convey« 
ance  of  the  same  to  his  associates. — "The 
first  olijeel  of  Mr.  Williams  would  naturally  be, 
to  obtain  from  tluf  sachems  a  grant  of  land  for 
his  new  colony.  He  probably  visited  them,  and 
received  a  verbal  cession  of  the  territory,  whicli, 
two  vears  afterwards,  was  formally  c(>nveyed  to 
hinil)ya  deed.  This  instrument  may  properly 
be  quoted  here.  '  At  Narragaiuset,  the  24tli  of 
the  flrst  month,  commonly  called  .March,  the 
second  year  of  tlie  plantation  or  planting  at  JIo- 
slias.suck,  or  Proviiience  [10U8] ;  Memorandum, 
that  we,  Canonicus  and  Miaatinonio,  tlie  two 
chief  sachems  of  Narragan.set,  having  two  years 
since  sold  unto  Roger  Williams  tlu;  lands  and 
meadows  ujion  the  two  fresh  rivers,  calletl  Mo- 
shassuck  and  Wanas(iuatucket,  do  now,  by  these 
presents,  establish  and  confirm  the  bounds  of 
these  lands,  from  the  river  and  fields  of  Paw- 
tucket,  the  great  hill  of  Notaquoncanot,  on  the 
northwest,  and  the  town  of  IVlashapaug,  on  tho 
west.  We  also  in  consideration  of  the  many 
kindnesses  and  services  he  hath  continually  done 
for  us,  both  with  our  friends  of  Massachusetts, 
as  also  at  Connecticut,  and  Apaum,  or  Plymouth, 
we  do  freely  give  unto  him  all  that  laud  from 
those  rivers  reaching  to  Pawtuxet  river;  as  also 
the  grass  and  meadows  upon  the  said  Pawtuxet 
river.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands.  [Tho  mark  (a  bow)  of  Canonicus. 
Tiio  mark  (an  arrow)  of  Miantonomo].  In  the 
presence  of  [The  mark  of  Sohasli.  Tlie  mark  of 
Al.somunsit].'.  .  .  The  lands  thus  ceded  to  3Ir. 
Williams  he  conveyed  to  twelve  men,  who  ac- 
companied, or  soon  joined,  him,  reserving  for 
himself  an  equal  part  only."  Twenty-three  years 
later,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1661,  he  e-xecuted 
a  more  formal  deed  of  conveyance  to  his  associ- 
ates and  their  heirs  of  the  lands  which  hjid  un- 
questionably been  partly  sold  and  partly  given 
to  himself  personally  by  the  Indians.  This  latter 
instrument  was  in  the  following  words.  "  '  Be 
it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Roger  Williams,  of  tho  town  of  Providence,  in 
the  Narraganset  Bay,  in  New  England,  having, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty-four, 
and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty- 
five  had  several  treaties  with  Canonicus  and 
Miantinomo,  the  two  chief  sachems  of  the  Narra- 
ganset, and  in  the  end  purchased  of  them  the 
lands  and  meadows  upon  the  two  fresh  rivers 
called  Moslmssuck  and  Wanasquatucket,  the  two 
sachems  having,  by  a  deed  under  their  hands, 
two  years  after  the  sale  thereof,  established  and 
confirmed  the  bounds  of  these  lands  from  the 
rivers  and  fields  of  Pawtucket,  the  great  hill  of 
Notaquoncanot  on  the  northwest,  and  the  town 
of  Mashapaug  on  the  west,  notwithstanding  I 
had  the  frequent  promise  of  Miantinomo,  my 
kind  friend,  that  it  should  not  be  land  that  I 
should  want  about  these  bounds  mentioned,  pro- 
vided that  I  satisfied  the  Indians  there  inhabit- 
ing. I  having  made  covenant  of  peaceable 
neighborhood  with  all  the  sachems  and  natives 
round  about  us,  and  having,  of  a  sense  of  God's 
merciful  Providence  unto  me  in  my  distress, 
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called  the  place  Providence,  I  desired  it  might 
be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  ct -.i- 
science.  I  then  considering  the  condition  of  divers 
of  my  distressed  countrymen,  I  communicated 
my  said  purchase  unto  my  loving  friends,  John 
Throckmorton,  William  Arnold,  William  Harris, 
Htukely  Westcott,  John  Greene,  Senior,  Thomas 
Olney,  Senior,  Richard  Waterman,  and  others, 
who  then  desired  to  take  shelter  here  with  me, 
and  in  auccessioo  unto  so  many  others  as  we 
should  receive  into  the  fellowship  and  society  of 
enjoying  and  disposing  of  the  said  purchase; 
and  besides  the  first  that  were  admitted,  our 
town  records  declare,  that  afterwards  we  re- 
ceived Chad  Brown,  William  Field,  Thomas 
Harris,  Senior,  William  Wickenden,  Robert 
Williams,  Gregory  Dexter,  and  others,  as  our 
town  book  declares;  and  whereas,  by  God's  mer- 
ciful assistance,  I  was  the  procurer  of  the  pur- 
chase, not  by  monies  nor  payment,  the  natives 
being  so  shy  and  jealous  that  monies  could  not 
do  it,  but  by  that  language,  acquaintance  and 
.'•vvor  with  the  natives,  and  other  advantages, 
which  it  pleased  God  to  give  me,  and  also  bore 
the  charges  and  venture  of  all  the  gratuities, 
which  I  gave  to  the  great  sachems  and  other 
sachems  and  natives  round  about  us,  and  lay 
engaged  for  a  loving  and  peaceable  neighbor- 
hood with  them,  to  my  great  charge  and  travel ; 
it  was  therefore  thought  fit  by  some  loving 
friends,  that  I  should  receive  some  loving  con- 
sideration and  gratuity,  and  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween us,  that  every  person,  that  should  be 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  enjoying  land 
and  disposing  of  the  purchase,  should  pay  thirty 
shillings  unto  the  public  stock ;  and  first,  about 
thirty  pounds  should  be  paid  unto  myself,  by 
thirty  shillings  a  person,  as  they  were  admitted ; 
this  Sim  I  received,  and  in  love  to  my  friends, 
and  with  respect  to  a  town  and  place  of  succor 
for  the  distressed  as  aforesaid,  I  do  acknowledge 
the  said  sum  and  payment  as  full  satisfaction ;  and 
whereas  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thiity-seven,  so  called,  I  delivered  the  deed  sub- 
scritJed  by  the  two  aforesaid  chief  sachems,  so 
much  thereof  as  concerneth  the  aforementioned 
lands,  from  myself  and  from  my  heirs,  unto  the 
whole  number  of  the  purchasers,  with  all  my 
power,  right  and  title  therein,  reserving  only  unto 
myself  one  single  share  equal  unto  any  of  the  rest 
of  that  number;  I  now  again,  in  a  more  formal 
way,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  confirm  my 
former  resignation  of  that  deed  of  the  lands 
aforesaid,  and  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  my  execu- 
tors, my  administrators  and  assigns,  never  to 
molest  any  of  the  said  persons  already  received, 
or  hereafter  to  be  received,  into  the  society  of 
purchasers,  as  aforesaid;  but  that  they,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
shall  at  all  times  quietly  and  peaceably  enjoy 
the  premises  and  every  part  thereof,  and  I  do 
further  by  these  presents  bind  myself,  my  heirs, 
my  executors,  my  administrators  and  assigns 
never  to  lay  any  claim,  nor  cause  any  claim  to 
be  laid,  to  any  of  the  lands  aforementioned,  or 
unto  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  more  than  unto 
my  own  sir.gle  share,  by  virtue  or  pretence  of 
any  former  bargain,  sale  or  mortgage  whatso- 
ever, or  jointures,  thi'xis  or  entails  made  by  me, 
the  said  Roger  Williams,  o-  of  any  other  person, 
either  for,  by,  through  or  under  me.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  present 


year  one  tl  sand  six  hundred  sixty-one.  Roger 
Williams. ' .  .  From  this  document,  it  appears, 
that  the  twelve  persons  to  whom  the  lands,  on 
the  Moshassuck  and  Wanasquatucket  n  ers, 
were  conveyed  by  Mr.  Williams,  did  noi.  pay 
him  any  part  of  the  thirty  pounds,  which  he  re- 
ceived ;  but  *'  at  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  was 
exacted  of  every  person  who  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, to  form  a  common  stock.  From  this 
stock,  thirty  pounds  were  paid  to  Mr.  Williams, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  instrument  last 
quoted. " —  J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1637.— The  Pequot  War.— "  Williams 
was  banislied  in  1636  and  settled  at  Providence. 
The  Pequot  wr.r  took  place  the  next  year  follow- 
ing. The  Pequots  were  a  powerful  tribe  of  In- 
dians, dwelling  ...  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
at  the  easterly  end  of  Connecticut,  and  holding 
the  lands  west  to  the  river  of  that  name.  The 
parties  to  this  war  were,  the  Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Connecticut  colonies,  assisted  by  the 
Narragansett  and  Mohegan  tribes  of  Indians  on 
one  side,  against  the  Pequots,  single-handed,  on 
the  other.  The  Pequots  undertooK  to  malce  an 
alliance  with  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Mohe- 
gans  (Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  1677,  p.  118),  and 
but  for  Williams  would  have  succeeded,  (Narr. 
Club,  v.  6.  p.  260).  Williams  had  obtained  a 
powerful  influence  over  Canonicus  and  Mianti- 
nomi,  the  great  Sachems  of  the  Narragansetts, 
(Narr.  Club,  v.  6,  p.  17,)  and  Massachusetts 
having  just  banished  him,  sent  at  once  to 
him  to  prevent  if  possible  this  alliance,  (Narr. 
Club,  v.  6,  p.  269).  By  his  influence  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  made  with  Miautinomi,  Williams 
being  employed  by  both  sides  as  a  friend,  the 
treaty  was  deposited  with  him  and  he  was  made 
interpreter  by  Massachusetts  for  the  Indians 
upon  their  motion,  (Winthrop's  Hist.  N.  E.,  1853, 
V.  1,  p.  237).  The  Narragansetts,  the  M'^hegans, 
the  Niantics,  the  Nipmucs,  and  the  Cowesets, 
were  by  this  treaty  either  neutrals  or  fought 
actively  for  the  English  in  the  war." — S.  S. 
Rider,  Political  results  of  tJie  Banishment  of  Wil- 
liams {Book  Notes,  v.  8,  no.  17). — See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1637. 

A.  D,  1638-1640.— The  purchase,  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  naming  of  the  island. — The 
founding  of  Newport. — Earl^  in  the  spring  of 
1638,  while  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchmson  was  undergo- 
ing imprisonment  at  Boston  (see  Massachusetts: 
A.  D.  1636-1638),  "Mrs.  Hutchinson's  husband, 
Coddington,  John  Clarke,  educated  a  physician, 
and  other  principal  persons  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
party,  were  given  to  understand  that,  unless 
they  removed  of  their  own  accord,  proceedings 
would  be  taken  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  They 
sent,  therefore,  to  seek  a  place  of  settlement,  and 
found  one  in  Plymouth  patent ;  but,  as  the  mag- 
istrates of  that  colony  declined  to  allow  them  an 
independeiat  organization,  they  presently  pur- 
chased of  the  Narragansets,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Williams,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Island 
of  Aquiday  [or  Aquetnet,  or  Aquidneck].  The 
price  was  40  fathoms  of  white  wampum ;  for  the 
additional  gratuity  of  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes, 
the  present  inhabitants  agreed  to  remove.  The 
purchasers  called  it  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  —  a  name 
presently  changed  by  use  to  Rhode  Island. 
Nineteen  persons,  having  signed  a  covenant  'to 
incorporate  themselves  into  a  bo<ly  politic,'  and 
to  submit  to  '  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  to  his 
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'  most  perfect  and  absolute  laws, '  began  a  settle- 
ment at  its  northern  end,  with  Coddington  as 
their  judge  or  chief  magistrate,  and  three  elders 
to  assist  him.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others 
from  Boston ;  but  those  who  were  '  of  the  rigid 
separation,  and  savored  Anabaptism,'  removed 
to  Providence,  which  now  began  to  be  well 
peopled."— R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  V.  S.,  v.  1, 
eh.  9. — "This  little  colony  increased  rapidly,  so 
that  in  the  following  spring  some  of  their  num- 
ber moved  to  the  south-west  part  of  the  isliind 
and  began  the  settlement  of  Newport.  The 
northern  part  of  the  island  which  was  first  occu- 
pied was  called  Portsmouth.  Both  towns,  how- 
ever, were  considered,  as  they  were  in  fact,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  colony.  To  this  settle- 
ment, also,  came  Anne  Hutchinson  with  her 
husband  and  family  after  they  had  been  banished 
from  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  record  that  in 
this  atmosphere  of  freedom  she  occasioned  any 
trouble  or  disturbance.  Here  she  led  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1642,  when  she  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  where  she  and  all  the  members  of 
her  family,  sixteen  in  number,  were  murdered  by 
the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter, 
who  was  taken  into  captivity.  In  imitation  of 
the  form  of  government  which  existed  under  the 
judges  of  Israel,  during  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  the  two  settlements,  Rhode 
Island  and  Portsmouth,  chose  Coddington  to  be 
their  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  Judge,  and  a 
few  months  afterward  they  elected  three  elders 
to  assist  him.  This  form  of  government  con- 
tinued until  1640."— 0.  S.  Straus,  BogerWilliarm, 
eh.  6. 

A.  D.  1638-1647.  —  The  Constitution  of 
Providence  Plantation. — The  charter  and  the 
Union. — Religious  liberty  as  understood  bv 
Roger  Williams. — "The  colonists  of  Plymouth 
had  formed  their  social  compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower.  The  colonists  of  Providence 
formed  theirs  on  the  banks  of  the  Moosbausick. 
'  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder, '  it  reads,  '  de- 
sirous to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do 
promise  to  subject  ourselves  in  active  or  passive 
obedience  to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as 
shall  be  made  for  public  good  for  the  body,  in  an 
orderly  way,  by  the  major  assent  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated 
together  into  a  town  fellowship,  and  such  others 
as  they  shall  admit  unto  them  only  in  civil 
things.'  Never  before,  since  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  has  the  separation  of  Church 
from  State  been  definitely  marked  out  by  this 
limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to 
civil  things;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  was  a  fundamental  principle 
so  vigorously  observed.  Massachusetts  looked 
upon  the  experiment  with  jealousy  and  distrust, 
and  when  ignorant  or  restless  men  confounded 
the  right  of  individual  opinion  in  religious  mat- 
ters with  a  right  of  independent  action  in  civil 
matters,  those  who  had  condemned  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  banishment,  eagerly  proclaimed  that  no 
well  ordered  government  could  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  liberty  of  conscience.  .  .  .  Questions 
of  jurisdiction  also  arose.  Massachusetts  could 
not  bring  herself  to  look  upon  her  sister  with  a 
friendly  eye,  and  Plymouth  was  soon  to  be 
merged  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  there  would  be  bickerings  and  jealousies,  if 
not  open  coatentioa  between  them.     Still  the 


little  Colony  grew  apace.  The  first  church  was 
founded  in  1639.  To  meet  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creased population  the  government  was  changed, 
and  five  disposers  or  selectmen  charged  with  the 
priucipal  functions  of  administration,  subject, 
however,  to  the  superior  autliority  of  monthly 
town  meetings;  so  early  and  so  naturally  did 
municipal  institutions  take  root  in  English  colo- 
nics. A  vital  point  was  yet  untouched.  Wil- 
liams, indeed,  held  that  the  Indians,  as  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  were  the  only  legal  owners 
of  it,  and  carrying  his  principle  into  all  his  deal- 
ings with  the  natives,  bought  of  them  tiie  land 
on  which  he  planted  his  Colony.  The  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonists,  also,  bought  their 
land  of  the  natives,  but  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  whites  founded  their  claim  upon  royal  char- 
ter. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  for  a 
charter  covering  all  the  territory  of  the  new 
Colony.  Meanwhile  two  other  colonies  had  been 
planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett  Bay : 
the  Colony  of  Aquidnick,  on  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  colony  of  Warwick.  The  sense 
of  a  common  danger  united  them,  and,  in  1643, 
they  appointed  Roger  Williams  their  agent  to  re- 
pair to  England  and  apply  for  a  royal  charter. 
It  has  been  treasured  up  as  a  bitter  memory  that 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  conveyance  in  New 
York,  for  Massachusetts  would  not  allow  him  to 
jjass  through  her  territories.  His  negotiations 
were  crowned  with  full  success.  ...  He  found 
the  Kin§  at  open  war  with  the  Parliament,  and 
the  admmistration  of  the  colonies  entrusted  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses.  Of  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tion little  is  known,  but  on  the  14th  of  March  of 
the  following  year  [1644],  a  '  free  and  absolute 
charter  was  granted  as  the  Incorporation  of 
Providence  Plantations  in  Narragansett  Bay  in 
New  England.' .  .  .  Civil  government  and  civil 
laws  were  the  only  government  and  laws  which 
it  recognized ;  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to 
religious  freedom  in  it.  shows  how  firmly  and 
wisely  Williams  avoided  every  form  of  expres- 
sion which  might  seem  to  recognize  the  power  to 
grant  or  to  deny  that  inalienable  right.  .  .  . 
Yet  more  *\&n  three  years  were  allowed  to  pass 
before  it  went  into  full  force  as  a  bond  of  union 
for  the  four  towns.  Then,  in  May,  1647,  the 
corporators  met  at  Portsmouth  in  General  Court 
of  Election,  and,  accepting  the  charter,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  government  in  harmony 
with  its  provisions.  Warwick,  although  not 
named  in  the  charter,  was  admitted  to  the  same 
privileges  with  her  larger  and  more  flourishing 
sisters.  This  new  government  was  in  reality^  a 
government  of  the  people,  to  whose  final  decision 
in  their  General  Assembly  all  questions  were 
submitted.  '  And  now, '  says  the  preamble  to  the 
code,  .  .  .  '  it  is  agreed  by  tliis  present  Assem- 
bly ihus  incorporate  and  by  this  present  act  de- 
clared, that  the  form  of  government  established 
in  Providence  Plantations  is  Democratical. ' " — 
G.  W.  Greene,  Short  IUkL  of  li.  I.,  ch.  3  and  5. 
— "The  form  of  government  being  settled,  they 
now  prepared  such  laws  as  were  necessary  to  en- 
force the  du*!  administration  of  it;  but  the  popu- 
lar approbation  their  laws  must  receive,  before 
they  were  valid,  made  this  p  work  of  time ;  how- 
ever, they  were  so  industrious  in  it,  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  1647,  they  completed  a  regular 
body  of  laws,  taken  chiefly  from  the  laws  of 
England,  adding  a  very  few  of  their  own  form- 
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Ing,  which  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of 
their  present  condition  required.  These  laws, 
for  securing  of  right,  for  determining  contro- 
versies, fur  pres<'rving  order,  suppressing  vice, 
and  punisliiug  olfenders,  were,  at  least,  equal  to 
the  laws  of  liny  of  the  neighbouring  colonies;  and 
infinitely  exceeded  those  of  all  other  Christian 
countries  at  that  time  in  this  particular, —  that 
they  left  the  conscience  free,  and  djd  not  punish 
men  for  worshipping  God  in  the  way,  they  were 
persuaded,  he  recpiired.  ...  It  was  often  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Williams,  that  such  great  liberty 
m  religious  matters,  tended  to  licentiousness, 
and  every  kind  of  disorder:  To  such  objections 
I  will  give  the  answer  he  himself  made,  in  his 
own  words  [Letter  to  the  Town  of  Providence, 
January,  1654-5].  '  Loving  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bours, It  pleascth  Gotl  yet  to  continue  this  great 
liberty  of  our  town  meetings,  for  which,  we  ought 
to  be  humbly  thankful,  and  to  improve  thede 
liberties  to  tlie  praise  of  the  Giver,  and  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  town  and  colony,  without 
our  own  private  ends.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  to 
present  you  with  this  my  impartial  testimony, 
and  answer  to  a  paper  sent  you  the  other  day 
from  my  brother, — "  That  it  is  blood-guiltiness, 
and  against  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  transgressors,  against  the  private 
o:  public  weal."  That  ever  I  should  speak  or 
write  a  tittle  that  tends  to  such  an  infinite  liberty 
of  conscience,  is  a  mistake ;  and  which  I  have 
ever  disclaimed  and  abhorred.  To  prevent  such 
mistakes,  I  at  present  shall  only  propose  this 
case. — There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with  many 
a  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal  and  wo 
is  common ;  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  an  human  combination,  or  society. 
It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  Papists 
ai  J  Protestants,  Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  em- 
barked into  one  ship.  Upon  which  supposal,  I 
do  affirm,  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience  that 
ever  I  pleaded  for,  turns  upon  these  two  hinges, 
that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews,  or 
Turks,  be  forced  to  come  to  the  ship's  prayers  or 
worship;  nor,  secondly,  compelled  from  their 
own  particular  prayers  or  worship,  if  they  prac- 
tise any.  I  further  add,  that  I  never  denied 
that,  notwithstanding  this  liberty,  the  comman- 
der of  the  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship's 
course;  yea,  and  also  to  command  that  justice, 
peace,  and  sobriety,  be  kept  and  practised,  both 
among  the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If 
any  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  service,  or 
passengers  to  pay  their  freight;  —  if  any  refuse 
to  help  in  person  or  purse,  towards  the  common 
charges,  or  defence ;  —  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the 
common  laws  and  orders  of  the  ship,  concerning 
their  common  peace  and  preservation ;  —  if  any 
shall  mutiny  and  rise  up  against  their  com- 
manders, and  officers ;  —  if  any  shall  preach  or 
write,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  commanders, 
nor  officers,  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ, 
therefore  no  masters,  nor  officers,  no  laws,  nor 
orders,  no  corrections  nor  punishments  —  I  say  I 
never  denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pre- 
tended, the  commander  or  commanders  may 
judge,  resist,  compel,  and  punish  such  trans- 
gressors, according  to  their  deserts  and  merits. 
This,  if  seriously  and  honestly  mindci  ,  may,  if 
it  so  plea.sc  the  Father  of  lights,  let  in  some 
light,  to  such  as  willingly  shut  not  their  eyes. 
I  remain,  studious  of  our  common  peace  and 
liberty,— Roger  Williams.'    This  religious  lib- 


erty was  not  only  asserted  in  words,  but  uni- 
formly adhered  to  and  practised ;  for  In  the  year 
1656,  soon  after  the  Quakers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  England,  and  at  which  most  of 
these  colonies  were  greatly  alarmed  and  offended : 
Those  at  that  time  called  the  four  united  colo- 
nies, which  were  the  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  wrote  to  this 
colony,  to  join  with  them  in  taking  effectual 
methods  to  suppress  them,  and  prevent  their  per- 
nicious doctrines  being  spread  and  propagated 
in  the  country. —  To  this  request  the  Assembly 
of  this  colony  gave  the  following  Avorthy  answer: 
'  We  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  foundation 
principle  on  which  this  colony  was  first  settled ; 
to  wit,  that  every  man  who  submits  peaceably  to 
the  civil  authority,  may  peaceably  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
without  molestation. '  And  not  to  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  governments  only,  was  this 
principle  owned ;  but  it  was  asserted  in  their  ap- 
plications to  the  ruling  powers  in  the  mother 
country ;  for  in  the  year  1659,  in  an  address  of 
this  colony  to  Richard  Cromwell,  then  lord  pro- 
tector of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  is 
this  paragraph, — '  May  it  please  your  highness 
to  know,  that  this  poor  colony  of  Providence 
Plantations,  mostly  consists  of  a  birth  and  breed- 
ing of  the  providence  of  the  Most  High. — We 
being  an  outcast  people,  formerly  from  our 
mother  nation,  in  the  bishops'  days;  aud  since 
from  the  rest  of  the  New  English  over- zealous 
colonies :  Our  frame  being  much  like  the  present 
frame  and  constitution  of  our  dearest  mother 
England;  bearing  with  the  several  judgments, 
and  consciences,  each  of  other,  in  all  the  towns 
of  our  colony. — The  which  our  neighbour  colo- 
nies do  not;  which  is  the  only  cause  of  their 
great  offence  against  us. '  But  as  every  human 
felicity  has  some  attendant  misfortune,  so  the 
people's  enjoyment  of  very  great  liberty,  hath 
ever  been  found  to  produce  some  disorders,  fac- 
tions, and  parties  amongst  them.  ...  It  must 
be  confessed,  the  historians  and  ministers  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  in  all  their  writings  for  a 
long  time,  represented  the  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony as  a  company  of  people  who  lived  without 
any  order,  and  quite  regardless  of  all  religion ; 
and  this,  principally,  because  they  allowed  an 
unlimited  liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  then 
interpreted  to  be  profane  licentiousness,  as 
though  religion  could  not  subsist  without  the 
support  of  human  laws,  and  Christians  must 
cease  to  be  so,  if  they  suffered  any  of  different 
sentiments  to  live  in  the  <mme  country  with 
them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  many 
among  them  that  first  came  hi'her,  being  tinc- 
tured with  the  same  bitter  spirit,  should  create 
much  disturbance;  nor  that  others,  when  got 
clear  of  the  fear  of  censure  and  punishment 
should  relax  too  much,  and  behave  as  though 
they  were  become  indifferent  about  religion 
itself.  With  people  of  bot.i  these  characters,  the 
fathers  of  this  colony  had  to  contend.  ...  In 
this  age  it  seemed  to  be  doubted  wliether  a  civil 
government  could  be  kept  up  and  supported 
without  some  particular  mode  of  religion  was 
established  by  its  laws,  and  guarded  by  penalties 
and  tests :  And  for  deternuning  this  doubt,  by 
an  actual  trial,  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal motive  with  King  Charles  the  Second,  for 
granting  free  libertv  of  conscience  to  the  people 
of  this  colony,  by  his  charter  of  1663, —  in  which 
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he  makes  use  of  these  words :  '  That  they  might 
hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flour- 
ishing civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  main- 
tained, and  that  amongst  our  English  subjects, 
with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments. 
And  that  true  piety,  rightly  grounded  on  gospel 
principles,  will  give  the  best  and  greatest  se- 
curity to  sovereignty,  nud  will  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  men  the  strongest  obligations  to  true  loy- 
alty.' " — Stephen  Hopkins,  Historical  Account  of 
the  Planting  and  Orowth  of  Ih'ovidence  {Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll'8,  2d8er.,  v.  9). 

Also  in:  S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  R.  L.t.I,  ch.  4. 
— Records  of  the  Colony  of  R.  I.  and  Providence 
Plantations,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1639,— The  first  Baptist  Church.— 
"There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  to  what  were 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  tirst  settlers  of  Provi- 
dence. At  the  time  of  their  removal  here,  they 
were  members  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
chui'ches.  Those  churches,  as  it  respects  gov- 
ernment, were  Independent  cr  Congregational, 
in  doctrine,  moderately  Calvinistic  and  with  re- 
gard to  ceremonies,  Pedobaptists.  The  settlers 
of  Providence,  did  not  cease  to  be  members  of 
those  churches,  by  their  removal,  nor  did  the  fact 
of  their  being  members,  constitute  them  a  church, 
after  it.  They  could  not  form  themselves  into  a 
church  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  churches,  until  dismissed  from 
them;  and  after  such  dismissal,  some  covenant 
or  agreement  among  themselves  was  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  it.  That  they  met  for  public 
worship  is  beyond  a  doubt;  but  such  meetings, 
though  frequent  and  regular,  would  not  make 
them  a  church.  Among  the  first  thirteen,  were 
two  ordained  ministers,  Roger  Williams  and 
Thomas  James.  That  they  preached  to  the  set- 
tlers is  quite  probable,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  intent  to  form  a  church,  previous  to 
March  1639.  When  they  did  attempt  it,  they 
had  ceased  to  be  Pedobaptists,  for  Ezekiel  Holy- 
man,  a  layman,  had  baptized  Roger  Williams, 
by  immersion,  and  Mr.  Williams  afterwards  had 
baptized  Sir.  Holyman  and  several  others  of  the 
company,  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  act  they 
disowned  the  churches  of  which  they  had  been 
members,  and  for  this,  they  were  soon  excom- 
municated, by  those  churches.  After  being  thus 
baptized,  they  formed  a  church  and  called  Mr. 
Williams  to  be  their  pastor.  This  was  the  first 
church  gathered  in  Providence.  It  has  continued 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  known  as  The  First 
Baptist  Chuich.  .  .  .  Mr.  Williams  held  the  pas- 
toral office  about  four  years,  and  then  resigned 
the  same.  Mr.  Holyman  was  his  colleague.  .  .  . 
A  letter  of  Richard  Scott,  appended  to  '  A  New 
England  Fire-Brand  Quenched,'  and  published 
about  1673,  states  that  Mr.  Williams  left  the 
Baptists  and  turned  Seeker,  a  few  months  after 
he  was  baptized.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  for  some  time,  but  at  the  date 
of  this  letter,  had  united  with  the  Friends.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Williams'  new  views  as  a  Seeker, 
there  was  no  regularly  constituted  church  on 
earth,  nor  any  person  authorized  to  administer 
any  church  ordinance,  nor  could  there  be,  until 
new  apostles  should  bs  sent  by  the  Great  Head 
of  the  church,  for  whose  coming  he  was  seeking. 
He  was  not  alone  in  these  opinions.  Many  in  his 
day  believed  that  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of 
the  christian  church  were  irretrievably  lost,  dur- 
ing the  papal  usurpation.     It  has  been  supposed. 


by  some,  that  Mr.  Williams  held  these  opinions 
while  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  he  denied  the  church  of  England  to  be  a 
true  church,  and  withdrew  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Salem  church.  Aside  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Scott,  above  quoted,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams turned  Seeker,  after  he  joined  the  Baptists 
and  walked  with  them  some  months,  the  suppo- 
sition is  sho^Tn  to  be  groundless,  by  his  adminis- 
tering baptism  in  Providence,  as  before  stated, 
and  joining  with  the  first  Baptist  church  there. 
These  acts  he  could  not  have  performed,  had  he 
then  been  a  Seeker." — W.  R.  Staples,  Annals  of 
the  totcn  of  Providence,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  16^1-164^. — Samuel  Gorton  and  the 
Warwick  Plantation. — "Among  the  supporters 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after  her  arrival  at  Aqued- 
neck,  was  a  sincere  and  courageous,  but  inco- 
herent and  crotchetty  man  named  Samuel  Gorton. 
In  the  denunciatory  language  of  that  day  he 
was  called  a  'proud  and  pestilent  seducer,'  or, 
as  the  modern  newspaper  would  say,  a  '  crank. ' 
It  is  well  to  make  due  allowances  for  the  preju- 
dice so  conspicuous  in  the  accounts  given  by  his 
enemies,  who  felt  obliged  to  justify  their  harsh 
treatment  of  him.  But  we  have  also  his  own 
writings  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
his  character  and  views.  .  .  .  Himself  a  Lon- 
don clothier,  and  thanking  God  that  he  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  '  the  schools  of  human  learn- 
ing,' he  set  up  as  a  preacher  without  ordination, 
and  styled  himself  '  professor  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christ. '  He  seems  to  have  cherished  that  doc- 
trine of  privuty  inspiration  which  the  Puritans 
especially  abhorred.  .  .  .  Gorton's  temperament 
was  such  as  to  keep  him  always  in  an  atmosphere 
of  strife.  Other  heresiarchs  suffered  persecution 
in  Massachusetts,  but  Gorton  was  in  hot  water 
everywhere.  His  arrival  in  any  community  was 
the  signal  for  an  immediate  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  His  troubles  began  in  Plymouth,  where 
the  wife  of  the  pastor  preferred  his  teachings  to 
those  of  her  husband.  In  1638  he  fled  to 
Aquedneck,  where  his  first  achievement  was  a 
schism  among  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  followers, 
which  ended  in  some  staying  to  found  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  while  others  went  away  to  found 
Newport.  Presently  Portsmouth  found  him  in- 
tolerable, flogged  and  banished  him,  and  after 
his  departure  was  able  to  make  up  its  quarrel 
with  Newport.  He  next  made  his  way  with  a 
few  followers  to  Pawtuxet,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Providence,  and  now  it  is  the  bro<id- 
minded  and  gentle  Roger  Williams  who  com- 
plains of  his  '  bewitching  and  madding  poor 
Providence. ' .  .  .  Williams  disapproved  of  Gor- 
ton, but  was  true  to  his  principles  of  toleration 
and  would  not  take  part  in  any  attempt  to  silence 
him.  But  in  1641  we  find  thirteen  leading  citi- 
zens of  Providence,  headed  by  William  Arnold, 
sending  a  memorial  to  Boston,  asking  for  assis- 
tance and  counsel  in  regard  to  this  disturber  of 
the  peace.  How  was  Massachusetts  to  treat 
such  an  appeal  ?  She  could  not  presume  to 
meddle  with  the  affair  unless  she  could  have 
permanent  jurisdiction  over  Pawtuxet;  other- 
wise she  was  a  mere  intruder.  .  .  .  Whatever 
might  be  the  abstract  merits  of  Gorton's  opinions, 
his  conduct  was  politically  dangerous ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  jurisdiction  over  Pawtuxet  was 
formally  conceded  to  Massachusetts.  Thereupon 
that  colony,  assuming  jurisdiction,  summoned 
Gorton  and  his  men  to  Boston,   to  prove  their 
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title  to  the  lands  they  occupied.  They  of  course 
regarded  tlie  Hummons  as  a  liagrant  usurpation 
of  authority,  and  instead  of  obeying  it  they 
withdrew  to  Shawomet  [VVarwicic],  on  the  west- 
<  n  siiore  of  Narragansett  bay,  where  they 
.  :ght  a  tract  of  land  from  the  principal  sachem 
Oi  ihe  Narragansetts,  Miantonomo." — .1.  Fiske, 
Tlie  Begin  id ngs  of  New  England,  pp.  163-168. — 
"Soon  iifterwurd,  by  the  surrender  to  Massachu- 
setts of  a  subordinate  Indian  chief,  who  claimed 
the  territory  .  .  .  purchased  by  Gorton  of  Mian- 
tonomi  [or  Miantonomo],  that  Government  made 
a  demand  of  jurisdiction  there  also;  and  as  Gor- 
ton refused  their  summons  to  appear  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts  sent  soldiers,  and  captured  the 
inhabitants  in  their  liomcs,  took  them  to  Boston, 
tried  them,  and  sentenced  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  imprisonment  for  blasphemous  language 
to  the  Massachusetts  authorities.  They  were 
flnalljp^  lil)erated,  and  banished ;  and  as  Warwick 
was  mcluded  in  the  forbidden  territory,  they 
went  to  Rhode  Island.  Gorton  and  two  of  his 
friends  soon  afterward  went  to  England."  Sub- 
sequently, when,  in  1647,  the  government  of 
Providence  Plantations  was  organized  under  the 
charter  which  Roger  Williams  had  procured  in 
England  in  1644,  "  Warwick,  whither  Gorton 
and  his  followers  had  now  relumed,  though  not 
named  in  the  charter,  was  admitted  to  its  privi- 
leges."— C.  Deane,  New  England  (Narrative  and 
Critical  Iliittory  of  America,  v.  3,  ch.  9). 

A.  D.  1651-1652. — Coddington's  usurpation. 
— Second  mission  of  Roger  Williams  to  Eng- 
land.— Restoration  of  the  Charter. — First  en- 
actment against  Slavery. — In  1651,  William 
Coddington,  who  had  been  chosen  President 
some  time  before,  but  who  had  gone  to  England 
without  legally  entering  tlie  office,  succeeded  by 
some  means  m  obtaining  from  the  Council  of 
State  a  commission  which  appointed  him  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  for  life,  with 
a  council  of  six  to  assist  him  in  the  government. 
This  apparently  annulled  the  charter  of  the 
colony.  Again  the  colony  appealed  to  Roger 
Williams  to  plead  its  cause  in  England  and  again 
he  crossed  the  ocean,  "obtaining  a  hard- wrung 
leave  to  embark  at  Boston.  ...  In  the  same 
ship  went  John  Clarke,  as  agent  for  the  Island 
towns,  to  ask  for  the  revocation  of  Coddington's 
commission.  On  the  success  of  their  application 
hung  the  fate  of  the  Colony.  Meanwhile  the 
Island  towns  submitted  silently  to  Coddington's 
usurpation,  and  the  main-land  towns  contmued 
to  govern  themselves  by  their  old  laws,  and  meet 
and  deliberate  as  they  had  done  before  in  their 
General  Assembly.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
dangers  and  dissensions  that  on  the  19th  of  May, 
in  the  session  of  1652,  it  was  'enacted  and  ordered 
.  .  .  that  no  black  mankind  or  white  being 
forced  by  covenant,  bond  or  otherwise  shall  be 
held  to  service  longer  than  ten  years, '  and  that 
'  that  man  that  will  not  let  them  go  free,  or  shall 
sell  them  any  else  where  to  that  end  that  they 
may  be  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  hee 
or  they  shall  forfeit  to  the  Colonic  forty  pounds. ' 
This  was  the  first  legislation  concerning  slavery 
on  this  continent.  If  forty  pounds  should  seem 
a  small  penalty,  let  us  remember  that  the  price 
of  a  slave  was  but  twenty.  If  it  should  be  ob- 
jected that  the  act  was  imperfectly  enforced,  let 
us  remember  how  honorable  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
been  the  first  to  solemnly  recognize  a  great  prin- 
ciple.   Soul  liberty  had  borne  her  first  fruits. 


.  .  .  Welcome  tidings  came  in  September,  and 
still  more  welcome  in  October.  Williams  and 
Clarke  .  .  .  bad  obtained,  first,  permission  for 
the  colony  to  act  under  the  charter  until  the 
final  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  revocation  of  Coddington's  commission. 
The  charter  was  fully  restored." — G.  W.  Greene, 
Sliort  Hist,  of  Rhode  Island,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1656. — Refusal  to  join  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Quakers.  See  AIassachusetts:  A.  D. 
1650-1661. 

A.  D.  1660-1663. — The  Charter  from  Charles 
II.,  and  the  boundary  conflicts  with  Connecti- 
cut.— "At  its  first  meeting  after  the  King 
[Charles  II.]  came  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  the 
government  of  Rhode  Island  caused  him  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  commissioned  Clarke  [agent  of 
the  colony  in  England]  to  prosecute  its  interests 
at  court,  which  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  do. 
...  He  was  intrusted  witli  his  suit  about  a  year 
before  Winthrop's  arrival  in  England ;  but  Win- 
throp  [the  younger,  who  went  to  England  on  be- 
half of  Connecticut]  had  been  there  several 
months,  attending  to  his  business,  before  he 
heard  anything  of  the  designs  of  Clarke.  Hia 
charter  of  Connecticut  had  passed  through  the 
preliminary  forms,  and  was  awaiting  the  great 
seal,  when  it  was  arrested  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  agent  from  Rhode  Island. 
.  .  .  Winthrop,  in  his  new  charter,  had  used  the 
words  '  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Narrogancett 
River,  commonly  called  Narrogancett  Bay,  where 
the  said  river  falleth  into  the  sea.'  "To  this 
identity  between  Narragansett  River  and  Narra- 
gansett Bay  Clarke  objected,  as  will  be  presently 
explained.  A  third  party  was  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  was  the  Atherton  Company,  so  called 
from  Humphrey  Atherton  of  Dorchester,  one  of 
the  partners.  They  had  bought  of  the  natives  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Narragansett 
Bay ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Connecticut  was 
soliciting  a  charter,  they  naturally  desired  that 
their  property  should  be  placed  under  the  gov  - 
ernment  of  that  colony,  rather  than  uuder  the 
unstable  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Win- 
throp, who  was  himself  one  of  the  associates, 
wrote  from  London  that  the  arrangement  he  had 
made  accorded  with  their  wisli.  Rhode  Island, 
however,  maintained  that  the  lands  of  the  Ather- 
ton purchase  belonged  to  her  jurisdiction.  .  .  . 
Wlien  Winthrop  thought  tho.  he  had  secured 
for  Connecticut  a  territory  eJ  tending  eastward 
to  Narragansett  Bay,  Clarke  had  obtained  for 
Rhode  Island  the  promise  of  a  charter  which 
pushed  its  boundary  westward  to  the  Paucatuck 
River,  so  as  to  include  in  the  latter  colony  a  tract 
25  miles  wide,  and  extending  in  length  from  the 
southern  border  of  Massachusetts  to  the  sea. 
The  interference  of  the  charters  with  each  other 
endangered  both.  The  agents  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation which  issued,  after  several  months,  in 
a  composition  effected  by  the  award  of  four 
arbiters.  Two  articles  of  it  were  material.  One 
was  that  Paucatuck  River  should  '  be  the  certain 
bounds  between  the  two  colonies,  which  said 
river  should,  for  the  future,  be  also  called,  alias, 
Narrogansett,  or  Narrogansett  River. '  The  other 
allowed  the  Atherton  Company  to  choose  'to 
which  of  those  colonies  they  would  belong. '  The 
undesirable  consequences  of  a  dispute  were  thus 
averted;  though  to  say  that  'Paucatuck  River' 
meant  Narragansett  Bay  was  much  the  same  as 
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to  give  to  the  Thames  the  name  of  the  British 
Channel;  and  if  the  agreement  between  the 
agents  should  stand,  Connecticut  would  be  sadly 
curtailed  of  her  domain."  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1663,  "Clarke's  charter,  which  the  King  proba- 
bly did  not  know  that  he  had  been  contradicting, 
passed  the  seals.  It  created  'a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  in  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Col- 
ony of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  New  England  in  America.'  Similar  to  the 
charter  of  Connecticut  in  grants  marked  by  a 
liberality  hitherto  unexampled,  it  added  to  them 
the  extraordinary  provision  that  'no  person 
witl.in  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
should  be  anywise  molestecf,  punislied,  dis- 
quieted, or  called  in  question,  for  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  which  did  not 
actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  said  col- 
ony.'. .  .  Matters  were  now  all  ripe  for  a  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Using  the  privilege  of  choice 
secured  by  the  compact  between  the  agents,  the 
Atherton  Company  elected  to  place  their  lands, 
including  a  settlement  known  by  the  name  of 
Wickford,  under  the  government  of  the  latter 
colony.  Rhode  Island  enacted  that  all  persons 
presuming  to  settle  there  without  her  leave 
should  be  '  taken  and  imprisoned  for  such  their 
contempt.'.  .  .  This  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  provocations  and  reprisals  between 
the  inharmonious  neighbors." — J.  G.  Palfrej', 
Compendious  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  bk.  2,ch.  13  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  S.  S.  Rider,  Book  Notes,  v.  10,  pp. 
109-110.— S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  It.  I.,  ch.  8 
iv.  1). 

A,  D,  1674-1678.— King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1674-1675;  1675;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1683.— Death  of  Roger  Williams.— 
Estimates  of  his  character.—  Roger  Williams, 
having  given  all  to  his  colony,  seems  to  have 
died  without  property,  dependent  upon  his  chil- 
dren. His  son,  Daniel,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1710,  says :  "He  never  gave  me  but  about  three 
acres  of  land,  and  but  a  little  afore  he  deceased. 
It  looked  hard,  that  out  of  so  much  at  his  dis- 
posing, that  I  should  have  so  little,  and  he  so 
little.  ...  If  a  covetous  man  had  that  oppor- 
tunity as  he  had,  most  of  this  town  would  have 
been  his  tenants."  "Of  the  immediate  cause 
and  exact  tim  of  Mr.  Williams'  death  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
died  at  some  time  between  January  16,  1682-3, 
and  May  10,  1683.  ...  He  was  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age. " — J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  Roger 
Williams,  pp.  Ill  and  354. — "We  call  those 
great  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  some  noble 
cause,  and  have  thereby  influenced  for  the  better 
the  course  of  events.  Measured  b^  that  stan- 
dard, Roger  Williams  deserves  a  high  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  alongside  of  the  greatest  re- 
formers who  mark  epochs  in  the  world's  history. 
He  was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  but  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
them  in  all  their  plenitude,  and  to  found  and 
build  up  a  political  community  with  those  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  of  its  organization.  The  in- 
fluence and  effect  of  his  '  lively  experiment '  of 
religious  liberty  and  democratic  government 
upon  the  political  system  of  our  country,  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  are  admirably 
stated  by  Professor  Qervinus  in  hia  'Introduc- 


tion to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.' 
He  says:  'Roger  Williams  founded  in  1636  a 
small  new  society  in  Rhode  Island,  upon  the 
principles  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  the  majority  in  secular 
affairs.  The  theories  of  freedom  in  Church  and 
State,  taught  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  in 
Europe,  were  here  brought  into  practice  in  the 
government  of  a  small  community.  It  was 
prophesied  that  the  democratic  attempts  to  ob- 
tain universal  suffrage,  a  general  elective  fran- 
chise, annual  parliaments,  entire  religious  free- 
dom, and  the  Miltonii»n  right  of  schism  would  be 
of  short  duration.  But  these  institutions  have 
not  only  maintained  themselves  here,  but  have 
spread  over  the  whole  union.  They  have  super- 
seded the  aristocratic  commencements  of  Caro- 
lina and  of  New  York,  the  high-church  party  in 
Virginia,  the  theocracy  in  ilassachusetts,  and 
the  monarchy  throughout  America;  they  have 
given  laws  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and, 
dreaded  for  their  moral  influence,  they  stand  in 
the  back-ground  of  every  democratic  struggle  in 
Europe.'  " — O.  S.  Straus,  Rogt^r  Willi<ims,  p.  233. 
— "  Roger  Williams,  as  all  know,  was  the  prophet 
of  complete  religious  toleration  in  America.  .  .  . 
That  as  a  man  he  was  '  conscientiously  conten- 
tious '  I  should  naturally  be  among  the  last  to 
deny ;  most  men  who  contribute  materially  to- 
wards bringing  about  great  changes,  religious  or 
moral,  are  '  conscientiously  contentious. '  Were 
they  not  so  they  would  not  accomplish  the  work 
they  are  here  to  do." — C.  F.  Adams,  Massachu- 
setts: its  Historians  and  its  History,  p.  25. — 
"The  world,  having  at  last  nearly  caught  up 
with  him,  seems  ready  to  vote  —  though  with  a 
peculiarly  respectable  minority  in  opposition  — 
that  Roger  Williams  was  after  all  a  great  man, 
one  of  the  true  heroes,  seers,  world-movers,  of 
these  latter  ages.  Perhaps  one  explanation  of 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  now  looking  upon 
him,  as  he  looms  up  among  his  contemporaries 
in  New  England,  may  be  that  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  rather  fatigued  by  the  monotony  of  so 
vast  a  throng  of  sages  and  saints,  all  quite  im- 
maculate, all  equally  prim  and  stiff  in  their 
Puritan  starch  and  uniform,  all  eq^ually  auto- 
matic and  freezing,  finds  a  relief  in  the  eas^ 
swing  of  this  man's  gait,  the  limberness  of  his 
personal  movement,  his  escape  from  the  paste- 
board proprieties,  his  spontaneity,  his  impetuos- 
ity, his  indiscretions,  his  frank  acknowledgmenta 
that  he  really  had  a  few  things  yet  to  learn. 
Somehow,  too,  though  he  sorely  vexed  the  souls 
of  the  judicious  in  his  time,  and  evoked  from 
them  words  of  dreadful  reprehension,  the  best  of 
them  loved  him;  for  indeed  this  headstrong, 
measureless  man,  with  his  flashes  of  Welsh  fire, 
was  in  the  grain  of  him  a  noble  fellow;  '  a  man,' 
as  Edward  Winslow  said,  '  lovely  in  his  car- 
riage.'. .  .  From  his  early  manhood  even  down 
to  his  late  old  age,  Roger  Williams  stands  in 
New  England  a  mighty  and  benignant  form, 
always  pleading  for  some  magnanimous  idea, 
some  tender  charity,  the  rectification  of  some 
wrong,  the  exercise  of  some  sort  of  forbearance 
towam  men's  bodies  or  souls.  It  was  one  of  his 
vexatious  peculiarities,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
halves  —  even  in  logic.  Having  established 
is  major  and  his  minor  premises,  he  utterly 
lacked  the  accommodating  judgment  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  stop  there  and  go  no 
further  whenever  it  seemed  that  the  concluding 
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member  of  his  syllogism  was  likely  to  annoy  the 
brethren.  To  this  frailty  in  his  organization  is 
due  the  fact  that  he  often  seemed  to  his  contem- 
poraries an  impracticable  person,  presumptuous, 
turbulent,  even  seditious."— M.  C.  Tyler,  Jliat. 
of  American  Literature,  eh.  9,  sect.  4. 

A.  D.  i686.— The  consolidation  of  New 
England  under  Governor-general  Andros.  Bee 
Nkw  England:  A.  I).  1086. 

A.  D.  1689-1701.— The  charter  government 
reinstated  and  confirmed.  See  Connecticut: 
A.  D.  1089-1701. 

A.  D.  1690.— King  William's  War.— The 
first  Colonial  Congress.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1089-1690;  and  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1690. 

A.  D.  1747.— The  founding  of  the  Redwood 
Library.  See  Libraries,  IIodern:  United 
States  of  Am. 

A.  D.  1754. —  The  Colonial  Con^^ress  at 
Albany,  and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764;  1765; 
and  1766. 

A.  D.  1764. — The  founding  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity.— Brown  University  was  founded  in  1764, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  with  aid  from  that  denomination  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  Avas  placed  first  at 
Warren,  but  soon  removed  to  Providence,  where 
it  was  named  in  honor  of  its  chief  benefactor, 
John  Brown. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  Duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767 ;  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  I768>i770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston. — The  "  Massacre  "  and  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  See  Boston:  A.  D.  1768;  and 
1770. 

A.  D.  1770-1773.— Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties,  except  on  Tea. —  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence instituted. — The  Tea  Ships  and 
the  Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  A.  D.  1770,  and  1772-1773;  and  Boston: 
A.  D.  1773. 

A.  D.  1772.— The  destruction  of  the  Gasp£. 
— The  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1772. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  further  introduction  of 
Slaves  prohibited.  See  Slavery,  Negro: 
A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— The  country  in  arms  and  Boston  belea- 
giiered.-  Ticonderoga.—  Bunker  Hill. —  The 
econd  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775. 

A.  D.  1775.- Early  naval  enterprises  in  the 
war.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775 
-1770  Beginning  of  the  Am.  Naat. 

A.  D,  1776.—  Allegiance  to  the  king  re- 
nounced.—State  independence  declared. — The 
British  occupation.— "The  last  Colonial  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island  met  on  the  Ist  of  May. 


On  the  4th,  two  months  before  the  Coagresslonal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  solemnly  re- 
nounced its  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  no 
longer  closing  its  session  with  'God  save  the 
King,'  but  taking  in  its  stead  as  expressive  of 
their  new  relations,  '  God  save  the  United  Colo- 
nies.' .  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Congress  was  received  with  general  satisfaction, 
and  proclaimed  with  a  national  salute  and  mili- 
tary display.  At  Providence  the  King's  arms 
were  burned,  and  the  Legislature  assumed  its 
legal  title,  'The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.' .  .  .  Prom  the  4th  of 
May,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  battle  of  Tiverton  Heights, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1778,  she  lived  with  the 
enemy  at  her  door,  constantly  subject  to  inva- 
sion by  land  and  by  water,  and  seldom  giving 
her  watch- worn  inhabitants  the  luxury  of  a  quiet 
pillow.  ...  In  November  ...  a  British  fleet 
took  possession  of  her  waters,  a  British  army  of 
her  principal  island.  The  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Providence." — G.  W.  Greene, 
SJiort  Hist,  of  R.  /.,  cJi.  24-25.— See  United 
States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776- 1 783.— The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  end. — Peace  with  Great  Britain. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1778. — Failure  of  attempts  to  drive 
the  British  from  Newport.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (July — November). 

A.  D.  1783-1790.— After  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence.— Paper-money. — Opposition  to  the 
Federal  Constitution. — Tardy  entrance  into 
the  Union. — Rhode  Island  emerged  from  the 
war  of  independence  bankrupt.  "  The  first 
question  was  how  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
treasury.  The  first  answer  was  that  ironey 
should  be  created  by  the  fiat  of  Rhode  ;>  aland 
authorities.  Intercourse  with  others  was  not 
much  thought  of.  Fiat  money  would  be  good 
at  home.  So  the  paper  was  issued  by  order  of 
the  Legislature  which  had  been  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  A  '  respectable  minority  '  opposed  the 
insane  measure,  but  that  did  not  serve  to  moder- 
ate the  insanity.  When  the  credit  of  the  paper 
began  to  fall,  and  tiaders  would  not  receive  it, 
laws  were  passed  to  enforce  its  reception  at  par. 
Fines  and  punishments  were  enacted  for  failure 
to  receive  the  worthless  promises.  Starvation 
stared  many  in  the  face.  Now  it  was  the  agri- 
cultural class  against  the  commercial  class ;  and 
the  former  party  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
state  and  General  Assembly.  When  dealers  ar- 
ranged to  secure  trade  outside  the  state,  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled  to  handle  the  local 
paper  currency,  it  was  prohibited  by  act.  When 
three  judges  decided  that  the  law  compelling 
men  to  receive  this  '  money '  was  unconstitu- 
tional, they  were  brought  before  that  august 
General  Assembly,  and  tried  and  censured  for 
presuming  to  say  that  constitutional  authority 
was  higher  than  legislative  authority.  At  last, 
however,  that  lesson  was  learned,  and  the  law 
was  repealed.  Before  this  excitement  had  sub- 
sided the  movement  for  a  new  national  Constitu- 
tion began.  But  what  did  Rhode  Island  want  of 
a  closer  bond  of  union  with  other  states  ?  .  .  . 
She  feared  the  '  bondage '  of  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment. She  had  fought  for  the  respective 
liberties  of  the  other  colonies,  as  an  assistant  in 
the  struggle.  She  had  fought  for  her  own 
special,  individual  liberty  as  a  matter  of  her  own 
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interest.  Further  her  needs  were  comparatively 
small  as  to  governmental  machinery,  and  taxa- 
tion must  be  small  in  proportion;  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  taxed  to  support  a  general  gov- 
ernment. ...  So  when  the  call  was  made  for 
each  state  to  hold  a  convention  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  Constitutional  Convention,  Rhode  Island 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  All  the 
other  states  sent  delegates,  but  Rhode  Island 
sent  none;  and  the  work  of  that  convention, 
grand  and  glorious  as  it  was,  was  not  shared  by 
her.  .  > .  .  The  same  party  that  favored  inflation, 
or  paper  money,  opposed  the  Constitution ;  and 
that  party  was  in  the  majority  and  in  power. 
The  General  Assembly  had  been  elected  with 
this  very  thing  in  view.  Meanwhile  the  loyal 
party,  which  was  found  mostly  in  the  cities  and 
commercial  centres,  did  all  in  its  power  to  induce 
the  General  Assembly  to  call  a  convention ;  but 
that  body  persistently  refused.  Once  it  sug- 
gested a  vote  of  the  people  in  their  own  pre- 
cincts ;  but  that  method  was  a  failure.  As  state 
after  state  came  into  the  Union,  the  Union  party, 
by  bonfire,  parade,  and  loud  demonstration,  cele- 
brated the  event." — G.  L.  Harney,  How  Rhode 
Island  received  the  Constitution  {Neio  England 
Mag.,  May,  1890). — "The  country  party  was  in 
power,  and  we  have  seen  that  elsewhere  as  well 
as  in  Rhode  Island,  it  was  the  rural  population 
that  hated  change.  The  action  of  the  other 
states  had  been  closely  watched  and  their  objec- 
tions noted.  One  thing  strikes  a  Rhode  Islander 
very  peculiarly  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  people  were  not  to 
vote  directly  upon  it,  but  only  second-hand 
through  delegates  to  a  state  convention.  No 
amendment  to  our  state  constitution,  even  at 
this  day,  can  be  adopted  without  a  majority  of 
three-fifths  of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  voting  being 
directly  on  the  proposition,  and  a  hundred  years 
ago  no  state  was  more  democratic  in  its  notions 
than  Rhode  Island.  Although  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  had  provided  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution should  be  ratified  in  the  different  states 
by  conventions  of  delegates  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose,  upon  the  call  of  the  General 
Assembly,  yet  this  did  not  accord  with  the 
Rhode  Island  idea,  so  in  February,  1788,  the 
General  Assembly  voted  to  submit  the  question 
whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
shquld  be  adopted,  to  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
be  expressed  at  the  polls  on  the  fourth  Monday 
in  March.  The  federalists  fearing  they  would 
be  out-voted,  largely  abstained  from  voting,  so 
the  vote  stood  two  hundred  and  thirty -seven  for 
the  constitution,  and  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  against  it,  there  being  about  four 
thousand  voters  in  the  state  at  that  time.  (Gov- 
ernor Collins,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress written  a  few  days  after  the  vote  was 
taken,  gives  the  feeJ'ng  then  existing  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  this  wise: — 'Although  this  stat«  has 
been  singular  from  her  sister  states  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  people  upon 
the  constitution,  it  was  not  done  with  the  least 
design  to  give  any  offence  to  the  respectable 
body  who  composed  the  convention,  or  a  disre- 
gard to  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  but 
upon  pure  republican  principles,  founded  upon 
that  basis  of  all  governments  originally  derived 
from  the  body  of  the  people  at  large.  And 
although,  sir,  the  majority  has  been  ^  so  great 
against  adopting  the  Constitution,  yet'  the  peo- 


ple, in  general,  conceive  that  it  may  contain  some 
necessary  articles  which  could  well  be  added 
and  adapted  to  the  present  confedemtion.  They 
are  sensible  that  the  present  powers  invested 
with  Congress  are  incompetent  for  the  great 
national  government  of  the  Union,  and  would 
heartily  acquiesce  in  granting  sufficient  authority 
to  that  body  to  make,  exercise  and  enforce  laws 
throughout  the  states,  which  would  tend  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  and  impose  duties  and  excise, 
whereby  Congress  might  establish  funds  for  dis- 
charging the  public  debt.'  A  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  against 
the  constitution,  but  convention  after  convention 
was  carried  by  the  superior  address  and  manage- 
ment of  its  friends.  Rhode  Island  lacked  great 
men,  who  favored  the  constitution,  to  lead  her. 
.  .  .  The  requisite  number  of  states  having  rati- 
fied the  constitution,  a  government  was  formed 
under  it  April  30,  1789.  Our  General  Assembly, 
at  its  September  session  in  that  year,  sent  a  long 
letter  to  Congress  explanatory  of  the  situation  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  its  importance  warrants  my 
quoting  a  part  of  it.  '  The  people  of  this  state 
from  its  first  settlement,'  ran  the  letter,  'have 
been  accustomed  and  strongly  attached  to  a 
demccratical  form  of  government.  They  have 
viewed  in  the  new  constitution  an  approach, 
though  perhaps  but  small,  toward  that  form  of 
government  from  which  we  have  lately  dissolved 
our  connection  at  so  much  hazaril  and  expense 
of  life  and  treasure, —  they  have  seen  with  pleas- 
ure the  administration  thereof  from  the  most  im- 
portant trusts  downward,  committed  to  men 
who  have  highly  merited  and  in  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  place  unbounded  confi- 
dence. Yet,  even  on  this  circumstance,  in  itself 
so  fortunate,  they  have  apprehended  danger  by 
way  of  precedent.  Can  it  be  thought  strange, 
then,  that  with  these  impressions,  they  should 
wait  to  see  the  proposed  system  organized  and 
in  operation,  to  see  what  further  checks  and 
securities  would  be  agreed  to  and  established  b^ 
way  of  amendments,  before  they  would  adopt  it 
as  a  constitution  of  government  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity?  .  .  .  Rhode  Island  never 
supposed  she  could  stand  alone.  In  the  words 
of  her  General  Assembly  in  the  letter  just  re- 
ferred to: — 'They  know  themselves  to  be  a 
handful,  comparatively  viewed.'  This  letter,  as 
well  as  a  former  one  I  have  quoted  from,  showed 
that  she,  like  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  hoped 
to  see  the  constitution  amended.  lake  the  latter 
state  she  believed  in  getting  the  amendments  be- 
fore ratification,  and  so  strong  was  the  pressure 
for  amendments  that  at  the  very  first  session  of 
Congress  a  series  of  amendments  was  introduced 
and  passed  for  ratification  by  the  states,  and 
Rhode  Island,  though  the  last  to  adopt  the  con- 
stitution, was  the  ninth  state  to  ratify  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  that  instrument  now  in  force ; 
ratifying  both  constitution  and  amendments  at 
practically  the  same  time.  On^  can  hardly  won- 
der at  the  pressure  for  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal constitution  when  the  amendments  have  to 
be  resorted  to  for  provisions  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  use  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  that  excessive  bail  should  not  be 
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roqiilrcd,  nor  t-xccssivo  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  uiiiiHuul  niiiiishmt'nts  inflicted ;  for  rigiit  of 
trial  l)v  jury  id  civil  cases;  and  for  other  higlily 
iMi|)i)rianl  "provisions." — II.  Rogers,  Jihode  Ik- 
Uind'i  A(l"]ilioh  of  Iht:  Federal  Voiutitution  (li.  I. 
Hid.  Soe.,  181)0).— The  convention  wliicli  flnnlljyr 
accepted  for  Hliodc  Island  and  ratifled  the  feu- 
eml  constitution  met  at  South  Kingston,  in 
^larih,  171)0,  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  New- 
port in  May,  and  there  completed  its  work.  See 
Unitkd  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787,  and  1787 
-1781). 

A.  D.  1814.— The  Hartford  Convention.  See 
Unitkd  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814(DECE.MiiEn) 
The  JiAUTKoiuj  (Convention 

A.  D.  1841-1843.— The  Dorr  Rebellion. — 
The  old  Charter  replaced  by  a  State  Constitu- 
tion,— Tlic  old  colonial  charter  of  Rhode  Island 
remained  unchanged  until  1843.  Its  property 
(jualiflcation  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the 
iiu(iuality  of  representation  in  the  legislature 
which  became  more  fla<'nint  as  the  state  and  its 
cities  increased  in  population,  became  causes  of 
great  popular  discontent.  The  legislature  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  demands  for  a  democratic  basis 
of  government,  and  in  1841  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  by  a  resolute  party  to  initiate  and 
carry  through  a  revision  of  the  constitution  inde- 
pendently of  legislative  action.  A  convention 
was  held  in  October  of  that  year  which  framed 
a  constitution  and  submitted  it  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.  It  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
an  election  was  held  the  following  April- 
Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  was  chosen  Governor,  and 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1843,  the  new  government 
was  fonnally  inaugurated  by  its  supporters  at 
Providence,  where  they  wtie  in  the  majority. 
"If  ^Ir.  Dorr  and  his  officers,  supported  by  the 
armed  men  then  at  their  command,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  State  House,  Arsenal,  and 
other  state  property,  and  acted  as  if  they  had 
confldence  in  themselves  and  their  cause,  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  This  was  the 
course  desired  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Don*,  but 
he  was  overruled  by  more  timid  men,  who  dared 
go  just  farenougli  to  commit  themselves,  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  state,  and  provoke  the  Law  and 
Order  government,  but  not  far  enough  to  give 
themst'lves  a  chance  of  success.  While  the  Peo- 
ple's government  was  being  organized  in  Provi- 
dence, the  regularly  elected  General  Assembly 
met  on  the  same  day  at  Newport,  inaugurated 
the  officers  as  usual,  and  passed  resolutions  de- 
claring that  an  insurrection  existed  in  the  state 
and  calling  on  the  President  for  aid,  which  was 
.  .  .  declined  with  good  advice  as  to  amnesty 
and  concession,  which  was  not  heeded.  On  the 
following  day  a  member  of  the  People's  legisla- 
ture was  arrested  under  the  Algerine  law,  and 
this  arrest  was  followed  by  others,  which  in  turn 
produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  resignations  from 
that  body.  ...  At  the  request  of  his  legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Dorr  now  went  to  Washington  and 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  secure  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance of  President  Tyler.  .  .  .  During  Mr. 
Dorr's  absence,  both  parties  were  pushing  on 
military  preparations.  .  .  .  The  excitement  at 
this  time  was  naturally  great,  though  many  were 
still  inclined  to  ridicule  the  popular  fears,  and 
the  wildest  rumors  filled  the  air."  On  the  18th, 
the  Dorr  party  made  an  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  state  arsenal,  but  it  failed  rather 


ignominiously,  and  Dorr  himself  fled  to  Connec- 
ticut. One  more  abortive  effort  was  made,  by 
others  less  sagacious  than  himself,  to  rally  the 
supporters  of  the  Constitution,  in  an  armetl  camp, 
formed  at  Chepachet;  but  the  party  in  power 
confronted  it  with  a  mucli  stronger  force,  and  it 
dispersed  without  firing  a  gun.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  "  rebellion."  "  In  June,  1842,  while 
the  excitement  was  still  at  its  height,  the  General 
As.sembly  had  called  still  another  convention, 
which  met  in  September  and  .  .  .  framed  tlio 
present  constitution,  making  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  nearly  equivalent  to  that  demanded  by 
the  suffrage  party  previous  to  1841.  In  Novem- 
ber this  constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  May, 
1843,  went  into  effect  with  a  set  of  officers  chosen 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Landholders'  party,  the 
same  men  who  had  always  ruled  the  state.  .  .  . 
Early  in  August,  Governor  Dorr,  who  had  re- 
mained beyond  the  reach  of  the  authorities, 
against  liis  own  will  and  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  who  still  hoped,  issued  an 
address  explaining  and  justifying  his  course  and 
announcing  that  he  should  soon  return  to  Rhode 
Island.  Accordingly,  on  October  31,  he  returned 
to  Providence,  without  concealment,  and  regis- 
tered himself  at  the  principal  hotel.  Soon  after- 
wards, he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  jail, 
without  bail,  to  await  trial  for  trcnsou.  .  .  .  The 
spirit  in  wliich  this  trial  was  conducted  does  no 
credit  to  the  fairness  or  magnanimity  of  the  court 
or  of  the  Law  and  Order  party.  Uader  an  un- 
usual provision  of  the  act,  although  all  Dorr's 
acts  had  been  done  in  Providence  County,  he  was 
tried  in  Newport,  the  most  unfriendly  county  in 
the  state.  .  .  .  Every  point  was  ruled  against 
Mr.  Dorr,  and  the  charge  to  the  jury,  while 
sound  in  law,  plainly  showed  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  court.  It  was  promptly  followed 
by  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  on  this  verdict  Mr. 
Dorr,  on  June  25,  just  two  years  from  his  join- 
ing the  camp  at  Chepachet,  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  .  .  .  Declining  an  offer  of 
liberation  if  he  would  take  the  oath  to  support 
the  new  constitution,  Mr.  Dorr  went  to  prison 
and  remained  in  close  confinement  until  June, 
1845,  when  an  act  of  amnesty  was  passed,  and 
he  was  released.  A  great  concourse  greeted  him 
with  cheers  at  the  prison  gates,  and  escorted  him 
with  music  and  banners  to  his  father's  house, 
which  he  had  not  entered  since  he  began  his  con- 
test for  the  establishment  of  the  People's  consti- 
tution. The  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
which  favored  his  cause,  congratulated  him  and 
spoke  of  the  event  as  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  popular 
rights.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Dorr's  active  life  was  over. 
He  had  left  the  prison  broken  in  health  and 
visibly  declining  to  his  end.  The  close  confine- 
ment, dampness,  and  bad  air  had  shattered  his 
constitution,  and  fixed  upon  him  a  disease  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  lived  nine  years 
longer  but  in  feeble  health  and  much  suffering. " 
— C.  H.  Payne,  The  Great  Dorr  War  (New  Eng- 
land Mag.,  June,  1890). 

Also  in  :  D.  King,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas 
Wilson  Dorr. 

A.  D.  1888. — Constitutional  Amendment. — 
The  qualification  of  the  Suffrage.-"  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Rhode  Island,  at  the  recent  election,  relating  to 
the  elective  franchise,  brings  to  a  close  a  political 
struggle  which  began  in  earnest  in  1819.    Hence 
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it  has  been  in  progress  Jiboiit  80  years.  It 
miiki'S,  or  will  ultiniivtely  miikc.  great  political 
changes  here.  ...  It  may  not  be  inopportune, 
upon  the  consummation  of  so  great  a  political 
change,  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  change  came  to  pass.  .  .  .  The  quall- 
flcations  of  electors  was  not  defined  Ity  the  char- 
ter. That  iKjwer  was  given  to  the  General 
Assembly,  A  property  cjiudiflcation  was  first 
introduced  into  the  laws  in  lOO'i,  and  has  ever 
since  In-en  and  now  is  in  part  retained.  It  was 
not  at  first  specified  to  be  land,  l)ut  men  of  com- 
petent estates,  without  regard  to  tlio  species  of 
Jiroperty,  'may  be  admitted  to  be  freemen.' 
iVen  so  accurate  a  scholar  as  the  late  Judge 
Potter,  has  erred  in  his  statement  of  the  case. 
He  says  that  by  the  act  of  March,  1G63-4,  all 
persons  were  required  to  be  of  'competent 
estate.'  This  is  not  correct.  The  proposition 
was  made  two  years  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  charter,  and  was  made  by  the  King 
9f  England,  and  sent  by  him  by  commissioners 
to  Rhode  Island  and  was  then  adopted  and  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly.  .  .  .  This  quali- 
fication was  made  to  depend  only  on  land,  by 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  February 
1723-4,  and  was  a  purely  Rhode  Island  measure 
(Digest,  of  R.  I.,  1730,  p.  110).  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  covenng  a  period  of  nearly  165 
years,  this  qualification  has  in  some  measure  re- 
mained. The  value  was  then  (in  1723)  fl.xed  at 
£100,  and  practically,  it  was  never  changed.  It 
was  raised  or  lowered  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  fluctuation  of  paper  money.  Sometimes  it 
was  in  'old  tenor'  and  sometimes  in  'lawful 
money,'  both  of  which  were  in  paper,  and  reck- 
oned usually  in  pounds,  sliillings  and  pence.  In 
1760,  the  amount  was  £40  lawful  money.  In 
1763  '  lawful  money '  was  defined  to  be  gold  or 
silver.  After  tlie  decimal  system  came  into  use, 
the  mode  of  reckoning  was  changed  into  dollars. 
Thus  in  £40  are  800  shillings,  which  at  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar,  which  was  then  New 
England  currency,  is  equal  to  $133.33;  by  the 
law  of  1798  the  sum  was  made  $134,  and  so  it  has 
always  since  remained,  and  so  under  the  recent 
amendment  it  remains  as  a  qualification  of  an 
elector,  who  can  vote  on  a  question  of  expendi- 
ture, or  the  levying  of  a  tax.  .  .  .  There  was 
practically  no  change  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  a  man  to  become  an  elector  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  184iJ.  In  1819  a  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  constitution.  A 
convention  was  called  and  a  constitution  was 
framed  and  submitted  to  the  people,  that  is,  to 
the  Freemen,  for  adoption ;  but  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  that  a  majority  of  three-fifths 
shoula  be  required  for  its  adoption.  Tins  was 
the  origin  of  the  three-fifth  restriction  in  the 
present  constitution.  It  did  not  enlarge  the  suf- 
frage ;  a  proposition  to  tliat  end  received  only  3 
votes  against  61,  nor  was  it  of  any  general  bene- 
fit, and  it  was  as  well  that  it  failed.  The  politi- 
cal disabilities  of  men  were  confined  to  two 
classes,  to  wit:  The  second  son,  and  other 
younger  sons  of  freemen,  and  those  other  native 
American  citizens  of  other  states  who  had  moved 
into  Rhode  Island,  and  therein  acquired  a  resi- 
dence. To  these  two  classes,  although  possessed 
of  abundant  personal  property,  and  upon  which 
the  state  levied  and  collected  taxes,  and  from 
•whom  the  state  exacted  military  service,  the 
right  to  vote  was  denied,  because  among  their 


po.ssessions  there  was  no  land.  It  was  taxation 
witliout  representation,  the  very  principle  upon 
which  the  Revolution  had  been  fought.  In  1828 
more  than  one-half  the  faxes  paid  in  Providence 
were  paid  by  men  who  could  not  vote  upon  any 
ciuestion.  In  1830,  in  North  Providence,  there 
were  200  freemen  and  579  native  men,  over 
twenty-one  years,  who  were  disfranchised.  .  .  . 
Tliere  were  in  1H32  five  men  in  Pawtucket  who 
had  fought  the  battles  for  Rhode  Island  through 
the  Revolution,  but  who,  possessing  no  land,  had 
never  l)ccn  able  to  vote  upon  any  question.  .  .  . 
In  another  respect  a  great  wrong  was  done.  It 
was  in  the  representation  of  the  towns  in  the 
General  A.sseinbly.  Jamestown  had  a  represen- 
tative for  every  eighteen  freemen.  Providence, 
one  to  every  275.  Smithfield,  one  in  every  206. 
Fifty  dollars  in  taxes,  in  Harrington,  had  the 
.same  power  in  the  representation  that  $750  had 
in  Providence.  The  minority  of  legal  voters 
actually  controlled  the  majority.  .  .  .  Such  then 
was  the  political  condition  of  men  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1830.  There  were  about  8,000  Freemen 
and  about  13,000  unenfranchised  Americans  with 
comparatively  no  naturalized  foreigners  among 
them.  The  agitation  of  the  question  did  not 
c<'ase.  In  1829  it  was  so  violent  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  referred  the  question  to  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  Benjamin  Hazard  was  the  head, 
and  which  committee  made  a  report,  always  since 
known  as  Hazard's  Report,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  quiet  forever  tJie  agitation.  But  it 
did  not;  for  five  years  later  a  convention  was 
called  and  a  portion  of  a  constitution  framed. 
The  question  of  foreigners  was  first  seriously 
raised  by  Mr.  Hazard  in  this  report.  By  this 
term  Mr.  Hazard  intended  not  only  citizens  of 
countries  outside  of  tlie  United  States,  but  he  in- 
tended American  citizens  of  otlier  American 
States.  He  would  deny  political  rights  to  a  man 
born  in  Massachusetts,  who  came  to  dwell  in 
Rliode  Island,  in  the  same  way  that  he  would 
deny  them  to  a  Spaniard.  A  Massachusetts  man 
must  live  here  one  year,  the  Spaniard  three,  but 
both  must  own  land.  These  ideas  were  formu- 
lated in  the  constitution  of  1834  as  far  as  it  went. 
.  .  .  Fortunately  it  fell  through  and  by  the  most 
disgraceful  of  actions;  and  its  history  when  writ- 
ten will  form  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in 
Rhode  Island  history.  This  discrimination 
against  foreign  born  citizens,  that  is,  men  born 
in  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  became 
more  pointed  in  the  proposed  Landholders'  Con- 
stitution of  November  1841.  A  native  of  the 
United  States  could  vote  on  a  land  qualification, 
or  if  he  paid  taxes  upon  other  species  of  prop- 
erty. A  foreigner  must  own  land  and  he  could 
not  vote  otherwise.  This  Constitution  was  de- 
feated. Tlien  came  the  People's  Constitution, 
(otherwise  known  as  tlie  Dorr  Cons' 'tution).  It 
made  no  restrictions  upon  foreigners;  it  admitted 
all  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  upon  an  equal 
footing;  negroes  were  excluded  in  both  docu- 
ments. This  Constitution  never  went  into  effect. 
'Then  came  the  present  Constitution,  adopted  in 
September,  1842,  by  which  all  the  disabilities 
complained  of  were  swept  away  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  discrimination  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
ers. By  it  negroes  were  admitted,  but  foreigners 
were  required  to  hold  lands,  as  all  the  various 
propositions  had  provided  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  People's  Constitution.  Now  comes 
the  amendment  recently  adopted,  and  parallel 
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with  It  I  liiivf  repnKliiced  the  scrtlon  relating 
to  the  siimc  matter  from  the  I'eople's  Constitu- 
tion: 

Qualifteation  of  Eltctort  Qunlifteation  of  Eketora 

uiukr       Afiuiulment  nuder     the      People's 

(liiinrn)   to    CoiMitu-  (I>orr)     Constitution, 

tioii,    adopted   April,  1B42. 

188H.  Section      1.      Every 

Section      1.       Every  white    male  citizen  of 

male     citizen    of     the  the    United    States    of 

United  States  of  the  age  the  age  of  twenty  one 

of  21  years,    who  hiis  vears,  wlio  lins  resided 

had   his  residence  and  In    tills    State   for  one 

homo  in  tliis  State  for  year,  and  in  any  town, 

two  years,   and  In  the  city  or  district  of   tlie 

town  or  city  in  whicli  same    for   si.x    montlis 

lie  may  offer  to  vote  sl.v  next  preceding  the  elec- 

moiitlis  iie.xt  i)receding  tlon  at  which  ho  offers 

the  time  of  liis  voting,  to  vote,  sliall  he  au  elcc- 

aiid  wliose  name  shall  tor  of  all  olHcers,  who 

he    registered    in    the  are  elected,  or  may  here- 

town  or  city  where  he  after  be  made  eligible 

resides  on  or  before  the  by  the  people  *  * 

last  day  of  Dec.,  in  the  Sec.   4.      No  elector 

year  next  preceding  to  who  is  not  possessed  of, 

the  time  of  his  voting,  and  assessed  for  ratable 

shall  have  a   right   to  property    in    his   own 

vote  in  the  election  of  right  to  the  amount  of 

all  civil  olllcers  and  on  one  hundred  and  flftv 

all  (juestions  in  all  le-  dollars,    or,   who    shall 

gaily  organized  town  or  have  neglected,  or  re- 


ward meetings;  Pro-  fused  to  pay  any  tax 
vided,  that  no  person  assessed  upon  him  in 
shall  at  any  time  bo  any  town  or  city  or  dis- 
allowed to  vote  in  the  trlct,  for  one  year  pre- 
election of  the  City  ceding  the  *  *  meeting 
Council  of  any  city,  or  at  which  ho  shall  offer 
up(m  any  proposition  to  to  vote,  shall  be  en- 
Impose  a  tax,  or  for  the  titled  to  vote  on  any 
expenditure  of  money  question  of  taxation,  or 
In  any  town  or  city,  un-  the  expenditure  of  any 
less  he  shall  within  the  public  moneys  *  * 
year  next  preceding  Sec.  7.  There  shall 
iiavc  paid  a  tax  assessed  be  a  strict  registration 
tipon  his  property  of  all  qualified  voters 
therein,  viihied  nt  least  *  *  »  and  no  person 
at  one  hundred  and  shall  be  permitted  to 
thirty-four  dollars.  vote  whose   name  has 

not  been  entered  upon 

the  list  of  voters  lieiore 

the  polls  arc  opened. 

It  thus  appears  that  the   people  of   Rhodo 

Island  have  at  last  adopted  an  amendment  to  tho 

Constitution,  more  liberal  in  its  qualifications  of 

electors,  than  tho  terms  asked  by  Mr.  Dorr,  in 

1842.  .  .  .  All  that  was  asked  by  Mr.  Dorr,  and 

even  by  those  of  his  party,  more  radical  than 

himself,  has  been  granted,  and  even  more.     And 

yet  they  were  denounced  with  every  species  of 

vile  epithet  as  Free  Suffrage  Men."— S.  S.  Rider, 

7'he  End  of  a  great  Political  Struggle  in  Rhode 

Island  {Book  Notes,  v.  5,  pp.  63-57). 


RHODES.— The  Island  of  Rhodes,  with  its 
pictures([ue  capital  city  identical  in  name,  lying 
In  the  .^gean  Sea,  near  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Asia  Minor,  has  a  place  alike  notable  in  the 
history  of  ancient  and  medifcviil  times;  hardly 
less  of  a  place,  too,  in  prehistoric  legends  and 
mj'ths.  It  lias  been  famed  in  every  age  for  a 
chmatc  almost  without  defect.  Among  the  an- 
cients its  Doric  people  [see  Asia  Minoii:  The 
Greek  Colonies]  were  distinguished  for  their 
enterprise  in  commerce,  their  rare  probity,  their 
courage,  their  refinement,  their  wealth,  their 
liberality  to  literature  and  the  arts.  In  the 
middle  ages  all  this  had  disappeared,  but  the 
island  and  the  city  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
power  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  —  the  last  out- 
post of  European  civilization  in  the  east,  held 
stoutly  against  the  Turks  until  1522.  The  un- 
successful siege  of  Rhodes,  B.  C.  305  or  304,  by 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  was  one  of  the 
great  events  of  ancient  military  history.  It 
"  showed  not  only  tho  power  but  the  virtues  of 
this  merchant  aristocracy.  They^  rebuilt  their 
shattered  city  with  great  magnificence.  They 
used  the  metal  of  Demetrius's  abandoned  engines 
for  the  famous  Colossus  [see  below],  a  bronze 
figure  of  the  sun  about  100  feet  high,  which, 
however,  was  thrown  down  and  broken  by  the 
earthquake  of  B.  C.  227,  and  la^  for  centuries 
near  the  quays,  the  wonder  of  all  visitors.  ...  It 
is  said  that  tlie  Saracens  sold  the  remnants  of 
this  statue  for  old  metal  when  they  captured 
Rhodes.  ...  It  was  doubtless  during  the  same 
period  that  Rhodes  perfected  that  system  of 
marine  mercantile  law  which  was  accepted  not 
only  by  all  Hellenistic  states,  but  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans  down  to  the  days  of  the  empire. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  know  what  the  detail  of  their 
mercantile  system  was.  except  that  it  was  worked 
by  means  of  an  active  police  squadron,  which 
.put  down  piracy,  or  confined  it  to  shipping  out- 


side their  confederacy,  and  also  that  their  per- 
sistent neutrality  was  only  abandoned  when  their 
commercial  interests  were  directly  attacked. 
In  every  war  they  appear  as  mediators  and 
peace-makers.  There  is  an  allusion  In  the  '  Mer- 
cator '  of  Plautus  to  young  men  being  sent  to 
learn  business  there,  as  they  are  now  sent  to 
Hamburg  or  Genoa.  The  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  people,  together  with  the  stately  plan  of  their 
city,  gave  much  Incitement  and  scope  to  artists 
in  bronze  and  marble,  as  well  as  to  painters,  and 
the  names  of  a  large  number  of  Rliodian  artists 
have  survived  on  the  pedestals  of  statues  long 
since  destroyed.  But  two  famous  works  — 
whether  originals  or  copies  seems  uncertain  — 
still  attest  the  genius  of  the  school,  the  'Lao- 
coon,'  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  'Toro  Far- 
nese.'"— J.  P.  Mahafly,  Story  of  Alexander's 
Empire,  ch.  20,  icith  foot-note. 

B.  C.  412.  —  Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
Greece:  B.  C  413-412. 

B.  C.  378-357.— In  the  new  Athenian  Con- 
federacy.— Revolt  and  secession. — The  Social 
War.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  378-357. 

B.  C.  305-304.- Siege  by  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes. — One  of  the  memorable  sieges  of  an- 
tiquity was  that  in  which  the  brave,  free  citizens 
of  Rhodes  held  their  splendid  town  (B.  C.  305) 
for  one  whole  year  against  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Demetrius,  called  Poliorcetes,  or  "  the  Besieger," 
son  of  Antigonus,  the  would-be  successor  of 
Alexander  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  310-301). 
Demetrius  was  a  remarkable  engineer,  for  his 
age,  and  constructed  machinery  for  the  siege 
whicli  was  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  world. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  Helepolis,  or  "city- 
taker," —  a  wooden  tower,  150  feet  high,  sheathed 
with  iron,  travelling  on  wheels  and  moved  by 
the  united  strength  of  3,400  men.  He  also  as- 
sailed the  walls  of  Rhodes  with  battering  rams, 
150  feet  long,  each  driven  by  1,000  men.     But 
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all  his  ingenious  appliunrcs  failed  and  he  was 
forced  in  the  t-nd  to  ri'cognizc  tlic  indt-peudeiico 
of  the  vuliuut  Uhodiuus.— C.  Torr,  Il/nMle»in  An- 
cient Tinien,  pp.  1!^-14,  44. 

Also  in:  C.  Tl.irlwall.  Hist,  of  Greeee,  ch.  50. 

B.C.  191, —  Alliance  with  Rome.  — War 
with  Antiochus  the  Great. — Acquisition  of 
territory  in  Caria  and  Lycia.  Sec  8kleuciu.k  : 
B.  C.  224-187. 

B.  C.  88.— Besieged  by  Mithridates — At  the 
beginning  of  his  tirwt  wurwith  tiie  Itomiuis,  B.  C. 
88,  Mithridates  made  a  d<'H|)erate  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  city  of  Rhodes,  which  was  the  faithfid 
ally  of  Rome.  Rut  the  Rhodians  repelled  all  his 
assaults,  hy  sea  and  hy  land,  and  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  siege. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Itoman  Ittpublie,  v.  2,  fh.  20. 

A.  D.  1310. — Conquest  and  occupation  by 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John.  See 
IIosi'iT.vM.KUSDK  St.  .John:  A.  I).  IJtlO. 

A.  D.  1480.— Repulse  of  the  Turks.  Sec 
TuuK«(TnK  Otto.m.vnh):  A.  1).  1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1523. —  Siege  and  conquest  by  the 
Turlcs. — Surrender  and  withdrawal  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  See  Husi'italleus  ok 
St.  John:  A.  D.  1522. 


RHODES,  The  Colossus  of.— "In  the  ele- 
mentary works  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes.  The  statue  is  always  repre- 
sented witli  gieantic  limbs,  each  leg  resting  on 
the  enormous  rocks  which  face  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  port  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes;  and 
ships  in  full  sidl  passed  easilv,  it  is  said,  between 
its  legs;  for,  according  to  fliny  the  ancient,  its 
height  was  70  cubits.  This  Colossus  was  reck- 
oned among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
six  others  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  devised  by  Nitocris,  wife 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  pyramids  of  Egypt; 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus;  the  Mausoleum 
of  Halicarnassus ;  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
aus;  and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1303.  Nowhere 
has  any  authority  been  found  for  tlie  assertion 
that  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  spanned  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  the  island  and  admitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  in  full  sail  between  its  wide- 
stretched  limbs.  .  .  .  The  following  is  the  real 
truth  concerning  the  Colossus."  After  the  aban- 
donment of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  305,  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  "the  Rhodians,  inspired 
by  a  sentiment  of  piety,  and  excited  by  fervent 

f;ratitude  for  so  signal  a  proof  of  the  divine 
avour,  commanded  Charts  to  erect  a  statue  to 
the  honour  of  their  deity  [the  sun-god  Helios]. 
An  inscription  explained  that  the  expenses  of  its 
construction  were  defrayed  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
materials  of  war  left  by  Demetrius  on  his  retreat 
from  the  island  of  Rhodes.  This  statue  was 
erected  on  an  open  space  of  ground  near  the 
great  harbour,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
pacha's  seraglio  now  stands ;  and  its  fragments, 
for  many  years  after  its  destruction,  were  seen 
and  admired  by  travellers." — O.  Delepierre, 
Historiml  Diffioiltie^,  ch.  1. 

RHODES,  Knights  of.— During  their  occu- 
pation of  the  island,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  commonly  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called  Knights  of  Malta.  See  Hospitaxlebb  of 
St.  John. 


RI,  The.— "The  Rl  or  king,  who  was  at  tho 
head  of  the  tribe  [the  '  tuath,'or  tribe,  in  ancient 
Ireland],  held  that  ])osltion  not  merely  l>y  elec- 
tion, but  as  the  representative  in  the  senior  lino 
of  the  common  ancestor,  and  had  a  hereditary 
claim  to  their  obedience.  As  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  Judge  of  the  tribe  he  was  the  Ri  or 
king.  This  was  his  primary  function.  ...  As 
the  leader  in  war  he  was  the  '  Toisech '  or  Cap- 
tain. "— W.  F.  Skene,  Ct  Hie  Scotland,  v.  8,  p.  140. 
—  See,  also,  Tuatii,  Tiik. 

RIALTO  :  Made  the  seat  of  Venetian  gov- 
ernment.    See  Vkmck:  A.  1).  0I>7-M1(). 

RIBBON  SOCIETIES.— RIBBONISM. 
See  liiKi.ANt):  A.  1).  1820-182(1. 

RIBCHESTER,  Origin  of.     Sec  ('(XCiu.M. 

RICH  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1801  (June— July: 
West  Viuoinia). 

RICHARD  (of  Cornwall),  King  of  Germany, 

A.   I).   1250-1271 Richard  I.   (called  Coeur 

de   Leon),   King  of   England,    1189-1100 

Richard  II.  King  of  England,  1377-1300 

Richard  III.  King  of  England,  1483-1485. 

RICHBOROUGH,  England,  Roman  origin 
of.     See  I{iTi  ri.E. 

RICHELIEU,  The  Ministry  of.  See 
FKA^•CE:  A.  D.  1010-1010,  to  1042-1043. 


RICHMOND,  Va. :  Powhatan's  r«>sidence. 
See  Amehican  Auokioines:  Powhatan  Con- 

FEDEKACY. 

A.  D.  1781. — Lafayette's  defense  of  the  city. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781  (Janu- 
aky — May). 

A.  D.  1 861. —Made  the  capital  of  the  South- 
ern  Confederacy.    See  Yiuoinia:   A.  D.  1801 

(Jl-I.Y). 

A.  D.  1862.— McClellan's  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign against  the  Confederate  capital.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1802  (Makch — 
May:  Viroinia);  (May;  Viiioinia);  (June:  Vm- 
oiNi.\);  (June — July:  Virginia);  and  (July — 
August  :  Virgini.\). 

A.  D.  i86d  (March).— Kilpatrick's  and  Dahl- 
eren's  Raid.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1804  (Feijruahv — March:  Viroinia). 

A.  D.  1864  (May).— Sheridan's  Raid  to  the 
city  lines.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1804  (May:  Viuoinia)  Sheridan's  raid. 

A.  D.  1865  (April). —  Abandonment  by  the 
Confederate  army  and  government. — Destruc- 
tive conflagration. — President  Lincoln  in  the 
city.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805 

(April:  Virginia). 

» 

RICIMER,  Count,  and  his  Roman  imperial 
puppets.     See  Rome  :  A.  D.  455-470. 

RICOS  HOMBRES,  of  Aragon.  See  Cor- 
tes, The  eaui.v  Spanish. 

RIDGEWAY,  Battle  of.  See  Canada:  A. D. 
1800-1871. 

RIDINGS  OF  YORKSHIRE.— The  name 
Ridings  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Trithings, 
or  'Thirds,'  which  was  applied  to  the  large  di- 
visions of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  (England) 
in  the  time  of  the  Angles. — T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
moad,  English  Conxt.  Hint.,  cfi.  1,  note. 

RIEL'S  REBELLION.  See  Canada:  A. D. 
1809-1873. 

RIENZrS  REVOLUTION.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  1347-1354. 
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RIGA :  A.  D.  1631.— Siege  and  capture  by 
Guttavus  Adolphui  of  Sweden.     Sec  SrANDi 
NAViAN  Statkh(Swki)Km):  a.  I).  KUl-Kt'-'lt. 

A.  D.  1700.  —  Unauccetiful  atege  by  the 
King  of  Poland.    H<c  Scandinavian  Htates 

(SwKUK.N):  A.  1).  imi-vm. 

"RIGHT,"  "LEFT,"  AND  "CENTER," 
The. —  In  Friincc,  luitl  Hcvcrul  otlicr  coiitiiu'iitiil 
Kiiri)pt'iui  counlrics,  political  piirticH  in  the  Icj^Mh- 
liitlve  ImmIIcs  lire  imiiud  iicconlliif^  to  the  posi- 
tlonH  of  llic  scuts  which  they  occupy  in  llicir  rc- 
Hpectivc  clmnilHTM.  The  cxtreinj*  conwrviitivcH 
gutlier  lit  the  riffht  of  the  chiiir  of  tho  presiding 
officer,  iinil  lue  known,  iiccordingly,  us  "Tho 
Uight."  Tlic  cxlreinc  riidiciils  sindlurly  collect- 
ed on  tho  opposite  side  of  tho  chiiinl>er,  iiro 
culled  "  Tlie  Left."  Usimlly,  there  is  11  mcHlcrato 
wing  of  eacli  of  these  parties  wldch  partially  dc- 
ta'';e8  itself  and  is  designated,  in  ono  case,  "Tlio 
h.^lit  Center,"  anil  in  tlic  otlier,  "Tlie  Left  Cen- 
ter"; wliile,  midway  l)etween  all  tlii'se  divisions, 
tiierc  is  a  party  of  independents  who  talio  tlie 
name  of  "Tlie  Center." 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH,  The.  8eo  United 
Statks  OK  A.M. :  A.  D.  1H(»4-18()»;  and  1812. 

RIGHTS,  Declaration  and  Bill  of.  Sec 
Enoi.and:  a.  I).  1689  (Jan uauy— February), 
and  (OcTonKU). 

RIGSDAG,  The.— Tlie  legislative  assembly 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Den .MARK— Iceland):  A.  D.  1840-1874; 
and  Constitution  of  Sweden. 

RIGSRET.    See  Constitution  op  Norway. 

RIGVEDA,The.    See  India:  The  immigra- 
tion and  CONyUESTS  OF  THE  AllYAS. 
♦ 

RIMINI,  Origin  of   the   city.    See  Rome: 
B.  C.  2»r>-liH, 
The    Malatesta    family.      See    Malatebta 

FAMIIiY. 

A.  D.  1275. —  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1273-1308. 


RIMMON.— "Tlie  name  of  Rimmon,  which 
means  '  pomegranate, '  occurs  frequently  in  the 
topography  of  Palestine,  and  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  tree." — 
J.  Kenrick,  Phmitda,  eh.  2. 

RIMNIK,  Battle  of  (1789).  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1778-1793. 

RINGGOLD,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.    D.    1863    (October — November: 

RINGS  OF  THE  AVARS.  See  Av.vrs, 
Rings  of  the. 

RIOTS,  Draft.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1863. 

RIPON,  Lord,  The  Indian  administration 
of.     See  India:  A.  D.  1880-1893. 

RIPON,  Treaty  of.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1640. 

RIPUARIAN  FRANKS,  The.  See 
Pranks. 

RIPUARIANS,  Law  of  the.— "On  the  death 
of  Clevis,  his  son,  Theodoric,  was  king  of  the 
eastern  Franks ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Ripuarian 
Franks;  he  resided  at  Metz.  To  blm  is  gener- 
ally attributed  the  compilation  of  their  law.  .  .  . 
According  to  this  tradition,  then,  the  law  of  the 
Ripuariaus  should  be  placed  between  the  years 
611  and  534.  It  could  not  have,  like  the  Salic, 
the  pretension  of  ascending  to  the  right-hand 


hank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  ancient  Germany.  .  .  . 
I  am  inclined  to  iN'licve  that  it  was  only  under 
Dagobert  I.,  between  the  years  628  am'  *J3H,  that 
it  took  the  detlnito  form  under  wiilcli  it  has 
reached  us." — F.  Gulzot,  Iliit.  of  Civilizntion,  v. 
2{Friiiirt\  r.  1),  Ifd.  10. 

RIVOLI,  Battle  of  (1797).  See  Prancb: 
A.  I).  1796-1797  (OcTohKU—Ai'Rii,). 

ROAD  OF  THE  SWANS,  The.  Sec  Nob- 
mans:  Namk  and  Origin. 

ROANOKE  :  A.  D.  1585-1590.— The  firat 
attempta  at  English  settlement  in  America. — 
The  lost  colony.  See  America  :  A.  D.  1584- 
ir)86;  and  iri87-1590. 

A.  D.  1862, —  Capture  by  Burnside's  Ex- 
pedition. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1862  (January— April:  North  Carolina). 


ROBE,  La  Noblesse  de  la.  See  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris. 

ROBERT,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantino- 
ple (Romania),   A.    I).    1221-1228 Robert, 

King  of  Naples,  1309-1343 Robert  I.,  King 

of  France,  922-923 Rober..  I.  (Bruce),  King 

of  Scotland,  1306-1329 Robert  II.,  King  of 

France,  996-1031 Robert   II.  (first  of  the 

Stuarts),    King   of   Scotland,    1370-1390 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  1890-1406. 

ROBERTSON,  James,  and  the  early  set> 
tiement  of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessee:  A.  D. 
1769-1772,  to  1785-1796. 

ROBESPIERRE,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. See  France:  A.  D.  1789  (August— Octo- 
ber), to  1794  (July). 

ROBINSON,  John,  and  his  Congregation. 
See  Independents:  A.  D.  1604-1617;  and  ALas- 
sachusettb:  a.  D.  1620. 

ROBOGDII,  The.  Sec  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
early  Celtic  Inhabitants. 

ROCCA  SECCA,  Battle  of  (141 1).  See 
Italy  (801TT11KUN):  A.  D.  1386-1414. 

ROCHAMBEAU,  Count  de,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780  (July);  1781  (Janu- 
ary—May) ;  1781  (May— October). 

ROCHE-ABEILLE,  La,  Battle  of  (1569). 
Sec  France:  A.  D.  1563-1570. 

ROCHELLE  :  Early  Importance.— Expul-r 
sion  of  the  English. —  Grant  of  Municipal  in> 
dependence. — "  Rochelle  had  always  been  one 
of  the  first  commercial  places  of  France ;  it  wa» 
well  known  to  the  English  under  the  name  of 
the  White  Town,  as  tliey  called  it,  from  it» 
appearance  when  the  sun  shone  and  was  re- 
flected from  its  rocky  coasts.  It  was  also  much 
frequented  by  the  Netherlanders.  .  .  .  The  town 
had  .  .  .  enjoyed  extraordinary  municipal  fran- 
chises ever  since  the  period  of  the  English  wars 
[see  France:  A.  D.  1337-1360,  and  1360-1880]. 
It  had  by  its  own  unaided  power  revolted  from 
the  English  dominion  [1372],  for  which  Charles 
V. ,  in  his  customary  manner,  conferred  upon  the 
townsfolk  valuable  privileges, — among  others, 
that  of  independent  jurisdiction  in  the  town  and 
its  liberties.  The  design  of  Henry  II.  to  erect  a 
citadel  within  their  walls  they  had  been  enabled 
fortunately  to  prevent,  through  the  favour  of 
(he  Chatillons  and  the  Montmorencies.  Rochelle 
exhibited  Protestant  sympathies  at  an  early 
period. " — L.  von  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy 
in  France,  in  the  IQth  and  llth  Centuries,  ch.  14. 
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HOCHELLE. 


ROMAN  CITY  FESTIVAL. 


Aim  m:  IT.  M.  nnlnl,  IlUt.  of  tS«  I^im  of  th/> 
Jliiaiifimtitof  hyaiirc,  r.  2,  pp.  37<>-'J7H. 

A.  D.  1568.— Becomea  the  headquarters  of 
the  Huguenot!.— Arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
Tarre.    H«'<)  Fhamk:  A.  I>.  I.VCm.'TK. 

A.  D.  1573.— Siege  and  successful  defense. 
Sec  Fhanck:  A.  D.  ir.T'i-iriTiJ. 

A.  D.  1620-1622.— Huguenot  revolt  in  sup- 
port of  Navarre  and  B^arn. —  The  unfavoiahle 
Peace  of  Montpelier.     SooFuanck:  A.  IV  Ul'JO 

-um. 

A.  D.  1625-1626.— Renewed  revolt.— Second 
treaty  of  Montpelier.  Hfo  FiiANrK:  A.  1).  1024 
-1020. 

A.  D.  1627-1628.—  Revolt  in  alliance  with 
England.—  Siege  and  surrender.—  Richelieu's 
dyke.— The  decay  of  the  city.  Hi'o  Fiianck: 
A.  D.  1027-1028. 

ROCHESTERj  England:  Oriein.— One  of 

two  Kiiiimii  towns  m  Urnuiii  nilldd  Oiirobrivin  ig 
idcntitled  in  site  with  tho  modern  city  of  Uocli- 
ester.  It  derived  its  Hiixon  uiimo  —  origimdly 
"  Hrofesccster" — "nceordiiigtoBedo,  from  one  of 
Its  earlv  rulers  or  prefects  mimed  llrof,  who,  for 
■ome  circiimstftnce  or  other,  Imd  probably  gtiined 
greiiter  notoriety  than  most  persons  of  his  class 
and  rank. " — T.  Wright.  Celt,  Jionutn  and  Saxon, 
eh.  5  ar-i  t6. 

ROCKINGHAM  ^lINISTRIES,  The.  See 
England:  A.  D.  176r>-170«;  and  1782-17B3. 

ROCROI:  A.  D.  1643.  — Siege  and  Battle. 
SeoFuANCE:  A.  D.  1642-10  UJ. 

A.  D.  1653. — Siege  by  Cond6  in  the  Spanish 
service.     Sec  Fiianck:  A.  I).  1053-1050. 

A.  D.  1659.  —  Recovered  by  France.  Sec 
FnANCE:  A.  D.  1059-1001. 

RODNEY'S     NAVAL    VICTORY.      See 

Enui.ani):  a.  I).  1780-1782. 

RODOALDUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.  D.  054-059. 

RODOLPH.    See  Rudolph. 

ROESKILDE,  Treaty  of  (1658).  See  Scan- 
dinavian Statks  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697. 

ROGATION.— With  reference  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Romans,  "the  word  Rogatio  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  a  Bill  proposed  to  the 
people.  .  .  .  After  a  Rogatio  was  passed  it  be- 
came a  Lex ;  but  in  practice  Rogatio  and  Lex 
were  used  as  convertible  terms,  just  as  Bill  and 
Law  are  by  ourselves." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual 
of  Roman  Antiq.,  rh.  4. 

ROGER    I.,  Count  of  Sicily,  A.  D.  1073- 

1101 Roger  II.,  Count  of  Sicily,  1106-1129; 

King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  1129-1154. 

ROGUE  RIVER  INDIANS,  The.  See 
Ameuican  AiioiimiNKrt:  .Monocs,  &c. 

ROHAN,  Cardinal-Prince  de,  and  the  Dia- 
mond Necklace.  See  France:  A.  D.  1784- 
1785. 

ROHILLA  WAR,  The.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1773-1785. 

ROIS  FAINEANS.  See  Franks:  A.  D. 
611-752. 

ROLAND,  Madame,  and  the  Girondists. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1791  (October),  to  1793 
(Septkmhkh  —  Decemher). 

ROLAND,  The  great  Bell.  See  Ghent: 
A.  D.  1539-1540. 

ROLICA,  Battle  of  (iSoS).  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808-1809  (AuacsT— January). 


ROLLO,  Duke,  The  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy by.     See  Nohmanh:  A.  I).  HTO-911;  and 

NoUMANDV:    A.    I).   »11-1(KM) 

ROLLS  OF  THE  PIPE.- ROLLS  OF 
THE  CHANCERY.     Sec  Kx(1Iki|(  Eii. 

ROMA  QUADRATA.    See  I'ai.atink  IIiu,. 

ROMAGNA.— Theold  exarcliiitcof  Ravenna, 
"  UH  having  liecn  the  chief  seat  of  the  later  Im- 
ncrial  |)()W('r  in  Italy,  got  tiie  name  of  Romania, 
Riiniandiola,  or  Romagna." — K.  A.  Freeman, 
Hint.  (Iroif.  ,if'  Kiiri'iH;  pp.  234  aiid'iHH. 

ROMAoflANO,  Battle  of  (1524).  See 
Fuanck:  A.  I),  1523-1525. 

ROMAN  AUGURS.     See  Aioius, 

ROMAN  CALENDAR.-ROMAN  YEAR. 

See  ('AI.K.NDAIl,  .III, IAN. 

ROMAN  CAMPAGNA,  OR  CAMPANIA. 
See  Campaona. 

ROMAN  CATACOMBS,  The.  See  Cata- 
comhs. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Soo 
Papacy,  and  Cathomch. 

« 

ROMAN  CITIZENSHIP,  under  the  Re- 
public.    Sc'CivEH  UoMANi;  alr.o.  QrtliiTKS. 

Under  the  Empire.— "  While  I'ompeius, 
("lesar,  Augustus  ami  others  extended  the  Latin 
rights  to  many  provincial  comnuiiiities,  they 
were  careful  to  give  the  full  Roman  (jiailitlca- 
tion  [the  '  privileges  of  Quiritary  proprietorship, 
which  gave  not  merely  the  empty  title  of  tho 
sulTrage,  but  the  precious  immunity  from  trib- 
uu:  or  Inndtax  ']  to  persons  only.  Of  such  ner- 
sons,  indeed,  largo  numbers  were  admitted  to 
citizenship  by  the  emperors.  The  full  rights  of 
Rome  were  conferrci!  on  tho  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  Claudius,  and  Hie  Latin  rights  on  the  Span- 
iards by  Vespu:<ian ;  but  it  was  with  much  re- 
serve that  any  portions  of  territory  beyond  Italy 
were  enfranchised,  and  rendered  Italic  or  Quiri- 
tary soil,  and  thus  endowed  with  a,  special  im- 
munity. .  .  .  Tho  eariiiT  emperors  had,  indeed, 
exercised  a  jealous  reserve  in  popularizing  tho 
Roman  privileges;  but  from  Claudius  down- 
wards they  seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  conferred  them 
as  a  boon,  or  imposed  them  as  a  burden.  .  .  . 
The  practice  of  purchasing  Civitas  was  undoubt- 
edly common  under  Claudius.  .  .  .  Neither  Ha- 
drian, as  hastily  afflrmed  by  St.  Chrysostom,  no\ 
his  next  successor,  as  has  been  inferred  from  a 
confusion  of  names,  was  the  author  of  the  de- 
cree by  which  tho  Roman  franchise  was  finally 
communicated  to  all  tho  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Wliatever  the  progress  of  enfranchisement  may 
have  been,  this  famous  consummation  was  not 
effected  till  fifty  years  after  our  present  date,  by 
the  act  of  Antoninus  Caracalia  [A.  D.  211-317]."'' 
— C.  Merivalc,  Jlist.  of  the  Jioinans,  eh.  67,  tcit\ 
foot-note. 

ROMAN  CITY  FESTIVAL.— Tho  "Ro- 
man chief  festival  or  festival  of  the  city  (ludi 
maximi,  Romani)  .  .  .  was  an  extraordinary 
thanksgiving  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  tho 
Capitoline  Jupiter  and  the  gods  dwelling  along 
with  him,  ordinarily  in  pursuance  of  a  vow 
made  by  the  general  before  battle,  and  therefore 
usually  observed  on  the  return  home  of  the  bur- 
gess-force in  autumn.  A  festal  procession  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  Circus  staked  off  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine.  ...  In  each  species 
of  contest  there  was  but  one  competition,  and 
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ROMAN  CITY  FESTIVAL. 


ROMAN  LAW.  • 


that  between  not  more  that  two  compctitOiB." — 
T.  Moininscn,  IIi»t.  of  Itome.  bk.  1,  ch.  15. 

ROMAN  COINAGE  AND  MONEY.  See 
Money  AND  Bankinij:  Rome. 

ROMAN  COMITIA.  See  Comitia  Centu- 
RiATA,  AN»  Comitia  Cl'uiata. 

ROMAN  CONSULS.    SeeCoNsui. 

ROMAN  CONTIONES.    See  Cowtiones. 

ROMAN  DECEMVIRS.     See  Dece.mvirs. 

ROMAN  EDUCATION.  See  Education, 
Roman. 


ning,  r 
A.  D 


ROMAN  EMPIRE :  B.  C.  31.— Its  beein- 
-■*  after.     See  Uo.me:  B.  C.  31,  and  after. 
-   Interruption  of  the  line  of  Em- 
perors in  th       ^est.     See  Rome:  A.  1).  455-476. 
A.  D.   800. —  Charlemagne's  restoration    of 
the  Western  Empire.    See  Geumany:   A.   D. 
800. 

A.  D.  843-951. — Dissolution  of  the  Caroling- 
ian  fabric.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  843-951. 


ROMAN  EMPIRE,  THE  HOLY:  A.  D.  <)63. 
—Founded  by  Otto  the  Great. — Later  Origin  of 
the  Name. — "The  Holy  Romau  Empire,  taking 
the  name  in  the  sense  which  it  commonly  bore  in 
later  centuries,  as  denoting  the  sovereignty  of 
Germany  and  Italy  vested  in  a  Grennanic  pnnce, 
is  the  creation  of  Otto  the  Great.  Substantially, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  technically,  it  was  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  Empire  of  Charles  [Charlemagne] ; 
and  it  rested  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel) 
upon  ideas  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
brought  about  the  coronation  of  A.  D.  800.  .  .  . 
This  restored  Empire,  which  professed  itself  a 
continuation  of  the  Carolingian,  was  in  many 
respects  different.  It  was  less  wide,  including, 
if  we  reckon  strictly,  only  Germany  proper  and 
two-thirds  oi  Italy ;  or  counting  in  subject  but 
separate  kingdoms.  Burgundy,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Poland,  Denmark,  perhaps  Hungary.  Its 
character  was  less  ecclesiastical.  Otto  exalted 
indeed  the  spiritual  potentates  of  his  realm,  and 
was  earnest  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the 
heathen :  he  was  master  of  the  Pope  and  De- 
fender of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  But  religion 
held  a  less  important  place  in  his  mind  and  his 
administration.  ...  It  was  also  less  Roman. 
.  .  .  Under  him  the  Germans  became  not  only  a 
united  nation,  but  were  at  once  raised  on  a  pin- 
nacle among  European  peoples  as  the  imperial 
race,  the  possessors  of  Rome  and  Rome's  au- 
thority. While  the  political  connection  with 
Italy  stirred  their  spirit,  it  brought  with  it  a 
knowledge  and  culture  hitherto  unknown. "  It 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
that  the  epithet  ' '  Holy  "  was  prefixed  to  the  title 
of  the  revived  Roman  Empire.  "Of  its  earlier 
origin,  under  Conrad  II  (the  Salic),  which  some 
have  supposed,  there  is  no  documentary  trace, 
though  there  is  also  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
So  far  as  is  known  it  occurs  first  in  the  famous 
Privilege  of  Austria,  granted  by  Frederick  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  second  of  his 
empire.  .  .  .  Used  occasionally  by  Henry  VI  and 
Frederick  II,  it  is  more  frequent  under  their 
successors,  William,  Richard,  Rudolf,  till  after 
Charles  IV's  time  it  becomes  habitual,  for  the 
last  few  centuries  indispensable.  Regarding  the 
origin  of  so  singular  a  title  many  theories  have 
been  advanced.  .  .  .  We  need  not,  however,  be 
in  any  great  doubt  as  to  its  true  meaning  and 
purport.  .  .  .  Ever  since  Hildebrand  had  claimed 


for  the  priesthood  exclusive  sanctity  and  supreme 
jurisdiction,  the  papal  party  had  not  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  civil  power  as  being,  compared  with 
that  of  their  own  chief,  merely  secular,  earthly, 
profane.  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  to  meet 
this  reproach,  no  less  injurious  than  insultinj^, 
Frederick  or  his  advisers  began  to  use  in  public 
documents  the  expression  '  Holy  Empire ' ;  there- 
by wishing  to  assert  the  divine  institution  and 
religious  drties  of  the  office  he  held.  ...  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  beginning 
of  the  title  '  Holy '  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire  j*.:^\i.  Essentially  and 
substantially,  the  Hoi}  Reman  Empire  was,  as 
has  been  shewn  already,  the  creation  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Looking  ut  it  more  technically,  as 
the  monarchy,  not  of  the  whole  West,  like  that 
of  Charles,  but  of  Germany  and  Italy,  with  a 
claim,  which  was  never  more  than  a  claim,  to 
universal  sovereignty,  its  beginning  is  fixed  by 
most  of  the  German  writers,  whose  practice  has 
been  followed  in  the  text,  at  the  coronation  of 
Otto  the  Great.  But  the  title  was  at  least  one, 
and  probably  two  centuries  later." — J.  Bryce, 
The  Holy  lioman  Empire,  ch.  6,  9  and  12,  with 
foot-note. — Otto,  or  Otho,  the  Great,  the  second 
of  the  Saxon  line  of  Germanic  kings,  crossed  the 
Alps  and  made  himself  master  of  the  distracted 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  951,  on  the  invitation  of  John 
XII,  who  desired  his  assistance  against  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Italy,  Berengar  II,  and  who  offered 
him  the  imperial  coronation  (there  had  been  no 
acknowledged  emperor  for  forty  years)  as  his 
reward.  He  easily  reduced  Berengar  to  vassal- 
age, and,  aft'  jceiving  the  imperial  crown  from 
Pope  John,  he  did  not  scruple  to  depose  that 
licentious  and  turbulent  pontiff,  by  the  voice  of 
a  synod  which  he  convoked  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
to  seat  another  in  his  place.  Three  revolts  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  were  stirred  up  by  the 
deposed  pope,  the  emperor  suppressed  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  he  took  away  from  the  city  all 
its  forms  of  republican  liberty,  entrusting  the 
government  to  the  pope  as  his  viceroy. — The 
same,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  :  H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  8, 
pt.  1.— See,  also,  Italy.  A.  D.  843-951;  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  936-973;  and  Romans:  King  of 
the. 

I2th  Century. — Rise  of  the  College  of  Elec- 
tors.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1125-1152. 

13th  Century. — Its  degradation  after  the  fall 
of  the  Hohenstaufen. — The  Great  Interregnum. 
— Election  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1250-1272. 

15th  Century.— Its  character.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1347-14^3. 

A.  D.  1806.— Its  end.    See  Germany;  A.  D. 

1805-1806. 

♦ 

ROMAN   EQUESTRIAN    ORDER.    See 

EqiKHiTUIAN  OllIIEU. 

ROMAN  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL 
NAMES.    See  Gens. 

ROMAN  FETIALES.    See  Fetiales. 

ROMAN  INDICTION.    See  Indictions. 

ROMAN  LAW,  and  its  lasting  influence. 
— "  Roman  Law  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  the 
Roman  jurists  is  a  science,  a  science  of  great  per- 
fection, a  science  so  perfect  as  to  almost  ap- 
E roach  the  harmonious  finish  of  art.  But  Roman 
aw  is  not  only  a  marvellous  system  of  the  legal 
customs  and  concepts  of  the  Romans ;  its  value 
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is  not  restricted  to  students  of  Roman  Law;  It 
has  an  absolute  value  for  students  of  any  law 
whatever.  In  other  words  the  Romans  out- 
stripped all  other  nations,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  in  the  scientific  construction  of  legal 
problems.  They  alone  offer  that  curious  ex- 
ample of  one  nation's  totally  eclipsing  the  scien- 
tific achievements  of  all  other  nations.  By  law, 
however,  we  here  understand  not  all  branches  of 
law,  as  constitutional,  criminal,  pontifical,  and 
private  law,  together  with  jurisprudence.  By 
Roman  Law  we  mean  exclusively  Roman  I'r;  vate 
Law.  The  writings  of  Roman  jurists  on  oonsti- 
tutional  and  criminal  law  have  been  superseded 
and  surpassed  by  the  writings  of  more  modern 

Jurists.  Their  writings  on  questions  of  Private 
iaw,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  a  unique  place; 
they  are,  to  the  present  day,  considered  as  the 
inexhaustible  fountain-head,  and  the  inimitable 

Sattern  of  the  science  of  Private  Law.  ...  A 
loman  lawyer,  and  even  a  modern  French  or 
German  lawyer  —  French  and  Germifti  Private 
Law  being  essentially  Roman  Law  —  were,  and 
are,  never  obliged  to  ransack  whole  libraries  of 

?recedents  to  find  the  law  covering  a  given  case, 
hey  approach  a  case  in  the  manner  of  a  physi- 
cian :  carefully  informing  themselves  of  the  facts 
underlying  the  case,  and  then  eliciting  the  legal 
spark  by  means  of  close  meditation  on  the  given 
data  according  to  the  general  principles  of  their 
science.  The  Corpus  juris  civilis  is  one  stout 
volume.  This  one  volume  has  suiflced  to  cover 
billions  of  cases  during  more  than  thirteen  cen- 
turies. The  principles  laid  down  in  this  volume 
will  afiford  ready  help  in  almost  every  case  of 
Private  Law,  because  they  eraunate  from  Private 
Law  alone,  and  have  no  tincture  of  non-legal 
elements. " — E.  Reich,  Graeco-Roman  Institutions, 
pp.  3-13. — "'The  Responsa  prudentum,'  or 
answers  of  the  learned  in  the  law,  consisted  of 
explanations  of  authoritative  written  documents. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  written  law  was  bind- 
ing, but  the  responses  practically  modified  and 
even  overruled  it.  A  great  variety  of  rules  was 
thus  supposed  to  be  educed  from  the  Twelve 
Tables  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  451-449],  which  were 
not  in  fact  to  be  found  there.  They  could  be 
announced  by  any  jurisconsult  whose  opinions 
might,  if  he  were  distinguished,  have  a  binding 
force  nearly  equal  to  enactments  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  responses  were  not  published  by 
their  author,  but  were  recorded  and  edited  by 
his  pupils,  and  to  this  fact  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  educational  treatises,  called  Institutes  or 
Commentaries,  which  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  Roman  system.  The 
distinction  between  the  'responses'  and  the  'case 
law '  of  England  should  be  noticed.  The  one 
consists  of  expositions  by  the  bar,  and  the  other 
by  the  bench.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  such  a  system  would  have  popularized  the 
law.  This  was  not  the  fact.  Weight  was  only 
attached  to  the  responses  of  conspicuous  men 
who  were  masters  of  the  principles  as  well  as  de- 
tails of  jurisprudence.  The  great  development 
of  legal  principles  nt  Rome  was  due  to  this 
method  of  producing  law.  Under  the  English 
system  no  judge  can  enunciate  a  principle  until 
an  actual  controversy  arises  to  which  the  rule  can 
be  applied ;  under  the  Roman  theory,  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  question  to  which  a  response 
might  be  given,  except  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  questioner.    Every  possible  phase  of  a  legal 


principle  could  thus  be  examined,  and  the  result 
would  show  the  symmetrical  product  of  a  single 
master  mind.  This  n  .jod  of  developing  law 
nearly  ceased  at  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The 
Responses  were  systematized  and  reduced  into 
compendia.  The  right  to  make  responses  was 
limited  by  Augustus  to  a  few  jurisconsults.  The 
edict  of  the  Prajtor  became  a  source  of  law,  and 
a  great  school  of  jurists,  containing  such  men  as 
Ulpian,  Paulus,  Gains,  and  Papinian,  arose,  who 
were  authors  of  treatises  rather  than  of  re- 
sponses."— T.  W.  Dwight,  Introd.  to  Maine's 
''Ancient  Iaiip." — "Apart  from  the  more  gen- 
eral political  conditions  on  which  jurisprudence 
also,  and  indeed  jurisprudence  especmlly  de- 
pends, the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  lie  mainly  in  two  features :  first,  that 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  specially  obliged 
to  explain  and  embody  in  due  and  binding  form 
the  grounds  of  the  demand  and  of  the  objection 
to  comply  with  it;  and  secondly,  that  the  Ro- 
mans appointed  a  permanent  machinery  for  the 
edictal  development  of  their  law,  and  associated 
it  immediately  with  practice.  By  the  former 
the  Romans  precluded  the  pettifogging  practices 
of  advocates,  by  the  latter  they  obviated  incapa- 
ble law-making,  so  far  as  such  things  can  be 
prevented  at  all;  and  by  means  of  both  in  con- 
junction they  satisfied,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
two  conflicting  requirements,  that  law  shall  con- 
stantly be  fixed,  and  that  it  shall  constantly  be 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
This  state  [Rome],  which  made  the  highest  de- 
mands on  its  burgesses  and  carried  the  idea  of 
subordinating  the  individual  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole  further  than  any  state  before  or  since 
has  done,  only  did  and  only  could  do  so  by  itself 
removing  the  barriers  to  intercourse  and  un- 
shackling llbeity  quite  as  much  as  it  subjected 
it  to  restriction.  In  permission  or  in  prohibition 
the  law  was  always  absolute.  ...  A  contract 
did  not  ordinarily  furnish  a  ground  of  action, 
but  where  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  acknowl- 
edged, it  was  so  all-powerful  that  there  was  no 
deliverance  for  the  poor  debtor,  and  no  humane 
or  equitable  consideration  was  shown  towards 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  law  found  a  pleasure 
in  presenting  on  all  sides  its  sharpest  spikes,  in 
drawing  the  most  extreme  consequences,  in 
forcibly  obtruding  on  the  bluntest  understanding 
the  tyrannic  nature  of  the  idea  of  right.  The 
poetical  form  and  the  genial  symbolism,  which 
so  pleasingly  prevail  in  the  Germnnic  legal  or- 
dinances, were  foreign  to  the  Roman ;  in  his  law 
all  was  clear  and  precise;  no  symbol  was  em- 
ployed, no  institution  was  superfluous.  It  was 
not  cruel;  everything  necessary  was  performed 
without  tedious  ceremony,  even  the  punishment 
of  death ;  that  a  free  man  could  not  be  tortured 
was  a  primitive  maxim  of  Roman  law,  to  obtain 
which  other  peoples  have  had  to  struggle  for 
thousands  of  years.  Yet  this  law  was  frightful 
in  its  inexorable  severity,  which  we  cannot  sup- 
pose to  have  been  very  greatly  mitigated  by 
humanity  in  practice,  for  it  was  really  the  law  of 
the  people;  more  terrible  than  Venetian  piombi 
and  chambers  of  torture  was  that  series  of  living 
entombments  which  the  poor  man  saw  yawning 
before  him  in  the  debtors'  towers  of  the  rich. 
But  the  greatness  of  Rome  was  involved  in,  and 
was  based  upon,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  people 
ordained  for  itself  and  endured  a  sy.stem  of  law, 
in  which  the  eternal  principles  of  freedom  and 
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of  subordination,  of  property  and  of  legal  re- 
dress, rciKiK'd  and  still  at  the  present  day  reign 
unadulterated  and  unmodified.  "—T.  Mommsen, 
HiHtory  of  Rome,  bk.  1,  ch.  «  and  11  (r.  1).— 
"Tholigli  hard  to  realise,  and  especially  so  for 
Englishmen,  it  is  true  that  modern  Europe  owes 
to  the  Koinans  its  ancient  inherited  sense  of  the 
sncredness  of  a  free  man's  person  and  propertj% 
and  its  knowledge  of  the  simplest  and  most  ra- 
tional methods  by  which  person  and  property  may 
be  secured  with  least  inconvenience  to  the  whole 
community.  The  nations  to  come  after  Rome 
were  saved  the  trouble  of  finding  out  all  this  for 
themselves;  and  it  maj^  be  doubted  whether  any 
of  them  had  tlie  requisite  genius.  We  in  Eng- 
land, for  example,  owe  the  peculiar  cumbrous- 
ne.ss  of  our  le^'al  system  to  the  absence  of  those 
direct  Roman  mtluences,  v.hich,  on  the  continent, 
have  simplified  and  illuminated  the  native  legal 
material."— \V.  W.  Fowler,  The  City -State  of  the 
Gi'eekH  iind  liomans,  p.  209. — "  In  all  the  lauds 
which  had  obeyed  Rome,  and  were  included  in 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  revived  Western 
Empire,  it  [Roman  Law]  acquired  a  prevalence 
and  power  not  derived  from  the  sanction  of  any 
distinct  human  authority.  No  such  authority 
was  for  the  time  being  strong  enough  to  com- 
pete in  men's  esteem  and  reverence  with  the 
shadow  of  majesty  that  still  clung  to  the  relics 
of  Roman  dominion.  Thus  the  Roman  law  was 
not  merely  taken  as  (what  for  many  purposes  and 
in  many  states  it  really  was)  a  common  ground- 
work of  institutions,  ideas,  and  method,  sUmding 
towards  the  actual  rules  of  a  given  community 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as  in  the  Roman 
doctrine  ins  gentium  to  ius  civile;  but  it  was 
conceived  as  having,  by  its  intrinsic  reasonable- 
ness, a  kind  of  supreme  and  eminent  virtue,  and 
as  claiming  tlie  universal  allegiance  of  civilised 
mankind.  If  I  may  use  a  German  term  for 
which  I  cannot  find  a  good  English  equivalent, 
its  principles  were  accepted  not  as  ordained  by 
Cscsar,  but  as  in  themselves  binding  on  the 
Rechtsbewusstsein  of  Christendom.  They  were 
part  of  the  dispensation  of  Roman  authority  to 
which  the  champions  of  the  Empire  in  their 
secular  controversy  with  the  Papacy  did  not  hes- 
itate to  attribute  an  origin  no  less  divine  than 
that  of  the  Church  itself.  Even  in  England 
(though  not  in  English  practice,  for  anything  I 
know)  this  feeling  left  its  mark.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  just  when  our  legal 
and  judicial  system  was  settling  into  its  typical 
form,  Bracton  copied  whole  pages  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  glossator  Azo.  On  the  Continent,  where 
there  was  no  centralised  and  countervailing  local 
authority,  the  Roman  law  dwarfed  everything 
else.  Yet  the  law  of  the  Corpus  .Juris  and  the 
glossators  was  not  the  existing  positive  law  of 
this  or  that  place :  the  Roman  law  was  said  to 
be  the  common  law  of  the  Empire,  but  its  eflfect 
was  always  taken  as  modified  by  the  custom  of 
the  country  or  city.  '  Stadtrecht  bricht  Laud- 
recht,  liandrecht  bricht  gemein  Recht.'  Thus 
the  main  object  of  study  was  not  a  system  of 
actually  enforced  rules,  but  a  type  assumed  by 
actual  systems  as  their  exemplar  without  cor- 
responding in  detail  to  any  of  them.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  positive 
authority  should  be  depreciated,  and  the  method 
of  reasoning,  even  for  practical  purposes,  from 
nn  ideal  fitness  of  things,  should  be  exalted,  so 
that  the  diatinctfon  between  laws  actually  ad- 


ministered and  rules  elaborated  by  the  learned  as 
in  accordance  with  their  assumed  principles  was 
almost  lost  sight  of." — Sir  F.  Pollock,  Ojford 
Lectures,  pp.  30-32. — "  In  some  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Continental  Europe  (as,  for  example,  in 
France),  the  actual  system  of  law  is  mainly  of 
lioman  descent;  and  in  others  of  the  same  na- 
tions (as,  for  example  in  the  States  of  Germany), 
the  actual  system  of  law,  though  not  descended 
from  the  Roman,  has  been  closely  assimilated  to 
the  lioman  by  large  importations  from  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  most  of  the  nations  of  modern  Con- 
tinental Europe,  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
actual  system,  and  much  of  the  technical  lan- 

f;uage  in  which  it  is  clothed,  is  derived  from  the 
ioman  Law,  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Law,  the  technical  language  is  unintel- 
ligible; whilst  the  order  or  arrangement  com- 
monly given  to  the  .system,  imitates  the  ex- 
emplar of  a  scientific  arrangement  which  is 
presented  by  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Even 
in  our  own  country,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Equity,  and  some  (though  a 
smaller)  portion  of  the  Common,  Law,  is  derived 
immediately  from  the  Roman  Law,  or  from  the 
Roman  through  the  Canon.  Nor  has  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lioman  Law  been  limited  to  the 
positive  law  of  the  modern  European  nations. 
For  the  technical  language  of  this  all-reaching 
system  has  deeply  tinctured  the  language  of  the 
international  law  or  morality  which  those  na- 
tions affect  to  observe.  .  .  .  Much  has  been 
talked  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Roman  Institu- 
tional writers.  Of  familiarity  with  Grecian 
philosophy  there  are  few  traces  in  their  writ- 
ings, and  the  little  that  they  have  borrowed  from 
that  source  is  the  veriest  foolishness:  for  ex- 
ample, their  account  of  Jus  naturale,  in  which 
they  confound  law  with  animal  instincts;  law, 
with  all  those  wants  and  necessities  of  mankind 
which  are  causes  of  its  institution.  Nor  is  the 
Roman  law  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  magazine  of 
legislative  wisdom.  The  great  Roman  Lawyers 
are,  in  truth,  expositors  of  a  positive  or  technical 
system.  Not  Lord  Coke  himself  is  more  purely 
technical.  Their  real  merits  lie  in  their  thorough 
mastery  of  that  system ;  in  their  command  of  its 
principles;  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  re- 
call, and  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  they 
apply  them.  In  support  of  my  own  opinion  of 
these  great  writers  I  shall  quote  the  authority  of 
two  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  of  modern  times. 
'The  permanent  value  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,' saysFalck,  'does  not  lie  in  the  Decrees 
of  the  Emperors,  but  in  the  remains  of  juristical 
literature  which  have  been  preservea  in  the 
Pandects.  Nor  is  it  so  much  the  matter  of  these 
juristical  writings,  as  the  scientific  method  em- 
ployed by  the  authors  in  explicating  the  notions 
and  maxims  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  that 
has  rendered  them  models  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  pre-eminently  fitted  them  to  produce  and  to 
develope  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
requisite  to  form  a  Jurist. '  And  Savigay  says, 
'  It  has  been  shown  above,  that,  in  our  science, 
all  results  depend  on  the  possession  of  leading 
principles;  and  it  is  exactly  this  possession  upon 
which  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  jurists  rests. 
The  notions  and  maxima  of  their  science  do  not 
appear  to  them  to  be  the  creatures  of  their  own 
will;  they  are  actual  beings,  with  whose  exis- 
tence and  genealogy  they  have  become  familiar 
from  long  and  intimate  intercourse.    Hence  their 
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whole  rrethod  of  proceeding  has  a  certainty 
which  is  found  nowhere  else  except  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  they  calculate  with  their  ideas.  If  thoy 
have  a  case  to  decide,  they  begin  by  acquiring 
the  most  vivid  and  distinct  perception  of  it,  ana 
we  see  before  our  eyes  tlie  rise  and  progress  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  all  the  changes  it  under- 
goes. It  is  as  if  this  particular  case  were  the 
germ  whence  the  whole  science  was  to  be  det'el- 
oped.  Hence,  with  them,  tiieory  and  practice  are 
not  in  fact  distinct ;  their  theory  is  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  as  to  be  fit  for  immediate  application, 
and  their  practice  is  uniformly  ennobled  by  scien- 
tific treatment.  In  every  principle  they  see  a 
case  to  which  it  may  be  applied ;  in  every  case, 
the  rule  by  which  it  is  determined ;  and  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  pass  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  and  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, their  mastery  is  indisputable.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mastery  of  principles,  of  their 
perfect  consistency  ('  elegantia ')  and  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  method  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
there  is  no  positive  system  of  law  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  seize  as  a  whole.  The  smallness  of  its 
volume  tends  to  the  same  end." — J.  Austin,  Lec- 
tures on  Jurisprudence,  v.  3,  pp.  858-361. — "A 
glance  at  the  history  of  those  countries  in  Europe 
that  did  not  adopt  Roman  Law  will  prove  and 
illustrate  the  poiitical  origin  of  the  'reception' 
of  this  law  in  Germany  aud  France  still  more 
forcibly.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  never 
adopted  the  theory  or  practice  of  Roman  Law. 
This  seems  all  the  more  strange  since  Hungary 
used  Latin  as  the  oflicial  language  of  her  legis- 
lature, laws,  and  law-courts  down  to  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.  A  country  so  intensely 
imbued  with  the  idiom  of  Rome  would  seem  to 
be  quite  likely  to  adopt  also  the  law  of  Rome. 
This,  however,  the  Hungarians  never  did.  Their 
law  is  essentially  similar  to  the  common  lav/  of 
England,  in  that  it  is  derived  mainly  from  prece- 
dents and  usage.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
Hungarians  to  adopt  lioman  Law  was  based  on  a 
political  consideration.  Roman  Law,  they  no- 
ticed, requires  a  professional  and  privileged  class 
of  jurists  who  administer  law  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  classes.  In  German  territories  the 
privileged  class  of  civilians  were  in  the  service 
of  the  rulers.  But  it  so  happened  that  ever 
since  1526  the  ruler,  or  at  least  the  nominal  head 
of  Hungary,  was  a  foreigner:  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  or  Emperor  of  Germany.  Hence  to  in- 
troduce Roman  Law  in  Hungary  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  surrendering  the  law  of  the 
country  to  the  administration  of  foreigners,  or  of 
professors,  who  had  a  vital  interest  to  work  in 
the  interest  of  their  foreign  employer,  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  Consequently  the  Hungarians 
prudently  abstained  from  the  establishment  of 
numerous  Universities,  and  persistently  refused 
to  adopt  Roman  Law,  the  scientific  excellence  of 
which  they  otherwise  fully  acknowledged.  For, 
the  Hungarians  always  were,  and  to  the  present 
moment  stiii  are,  the  only  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent who  maintained  aa  amount  of  political  lib- 
erty and  self-government  quite  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  same  reason  applies  to 
England.  England  never  adopted  Roman  Law, 
because  it  was  against  the  interests  of  English 
liberty  to  confide  the  making  and  interpretation 
of  law  to  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class  of 


jurists.  As  said  before,  Roman  Law  cannot  bo 
adopted  unless  you  adopt  a  privileged  class  of 
professional  jurists  into  the  bargain.  The  hatred 
of  the  English  was  not  so  much  a  hatred  of  civil 
law,  but  of  the  civilians.  The.se  jurists  develop 
law  on  the  strength  of  theoretical  principles,  and 
actual  cases  are  not  decided  according  to  former 
judgments  given  in  similar  cases,  but  by  princi- 
pl(!3  obtained  through  theoretico- practical  specu- 
lation. Hence  there  is  no  division  of  questions 
of  law  and  fact  in  civil  cases;  nor  is  there,  in  a 
system  of  Roman  Private  Law,  any  room  for 
juries,  and  thus  law  is  taken  completely  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people.  This,  however,  the 
English  would  not  endure,  and  thus  they  natu- 
rally fell  to  confiding  their  law  to  their  judges. 
English  common  law  is  judge-made  law." — E. 
Reich,  Gracco-Itoman  Institutions,  pp.  62-63. — 
See,  also.  Corpus  Juris  Civilis;  and  Educa- 
tion, Mediaeval:  Italy. 

ROMAN   LEGION.     See  Legion,  Roman. 

ROMAN  LIBRARIES.  See  Libraries, 
Ancient:  Ro.me. 

ROMAN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  See 
Medical  Science  :  IsT  Century  and  2d  Cen- 
tury. 

ROMAN  PEACE.— "The  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  world  by  the  universal  dominion  of 
Rome  were  of  quite  inestimable  value.  First  of 
these  benefits,  .  .  .  was  the  prolonged  peace 
that  was  enforced  throughout  large  portions  of 
the  world  where  chronic  warfare  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  The  '  pax  romana '  has  perhaps  been 
sometimes  depicted  in  exaggerated  colours  ;  but 
as  compared  with  all  that  had  preceded,  and  with 
all  that  followed,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  deserved  the  encomiums  it 
has  received. " — J.  Fiske,  American  Political  Ideas 
tieieedfrom  tJie  Standpoint  of  Universal  History, 
lect.  2. 

ROMAN  PONTIFICES.    See  Augurs. 

ROMAN  PRiETORS.    See  Consul. 

ROMAN  PROCONSUL  AND  PROPRiE- 
TOR.    See  Proconsul. 

ROMAN  QUESTION,  The.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1862-18B6. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  BRITAIN.— "Four 
principal  lines  of  road  have  been  popularly 
known  as  '  the  four  Roman  ways. '  In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  probably  much 
earlier,  there  were  four  roads  in  England  pro- 
tected by  the  king's  peace.  These  were  called 
Watlinge-strete,  Fosse,  Hickenilde-strete,  and 
Ermine-strete.  Watling-street  runs  from  Lon- 
don to  Wroxeter.  The  Fosse  from  the  sea  coast 
near  Seaton  in  Devonshire  to  Lincoln.  The 
Ikenild -street  from  Iclingham  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's in  Suffolk,  to  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  and 
on  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The  Erming- 
street  ran  through  the  Fenny  district  of  the  east 
of  England.  These  streets  seem  to  have  repre- 
sented a  combination  of  those  portions  of  the 
Roman  roads  which  in  later  times  were  adopted 
and  kept  in  repair  for  the  sake  of  traffic.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  'Watling-street'  became  attached  to 
other  roads,  as  the  Roman  road  beyond  the 
Northumbrian  wall,  which  crossed  the  Tyne  at 
Corbridge  and  ran  to  the  PYith  of  Forth  at 
Cramond,  bears  that  name ;  and  the  Roman  road 
beyond  Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  to  Bravinium 
(Leintwarden)  Salop,  is  also  called  Watling- 
street.  The  street  in  Canterbury  through  which 
the  road  from  London  to  Dover  passes  is  knowa 
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as  'Watling-street,  and  a  street  in  London  also 
l)ear8  that  name.  .  .  .  Two  lines  of  road  also 
bear  the  name  of  the  Icknield-street,  or  Illkenilde- 
Btreet ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Icknield-street  was  only  a  British  trackwav 
and  never  became  a  true  Roman  road. " —  H.  M. 
Scarth,  Jioman  Britain,  ch.  13.— "In  the  fifth 
year  after  the  Concjuest,  inquisition  was  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  into  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  England.  .  .  .  From  this 
source  we  learn,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
England  four  great  roads  protected  by  the 
King's  Peace,  of  which  two  ran  lengthways 
through  the  island,  and  two  crossed  it,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  four  were  respectively,  Wat- 
linge-stretc,  Fosse,  Hikenilde-strete  and  Erming- 
strete.  These  are  the  roads  which  are  popularly 
but  incorrectly  known  as  '  the  four  Roman  ways. ' 
.  .  .  The  King's  Peace  was  a  hi^h  privilege. 
Any  offence  committed  on  these  highways  was 
tried,  not  in  the  local  court,  where  local  influence 
might  interfere  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  before  the  king's  own  officers." — E. 
Guest,  OrigiTiss  Celtime,  v.  3.*  The  Four  Roman 
Ways.  —  See,  also,  Watling  Street. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  ITALY.  See  ^mi- 
man  Way;  Appian  Way;  Aurelian  Road; 
Cabsian  Road;  Postumian  Road;  and  Rome: 
B.  C.  295-101. 

ROMAN  SENATE.    See  Senate,  Roman. 

ROMAN  VESTALS.  See  Ve8t.\l  Virgins. 

ROMAN  WALLS  IN  BRITAIN.— There 
were  two  great  fortified  walls  constructed  by  the 
Romans  in  Britain,  but  the  name  is  m^jt  often 
applied  to  the  first  one,  which  was  built  under 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne,  70  miles  long  and  from  18 
to  19  feet  high,  of  solid  masonry,  with  towers  at 
intervals  and  with  ditches  throughout.  In  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  a  second  fortified  line, 
farther  to  the  north,  extending  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde,  was  constructed.  This  latter  was 
a  rampart  of  earth  connecting  numerous  forts. 
Hadrian's  wall  was  strengthened  at  a  later  time 
by  Severus  and  is  sometimes  called  by  his  name. 
Popularly  it  is  called  "Graham's  Dike."  Both 
walls  were  for  the  protection  of  Roman  Britain 
from  the  wild  tribes  of  Caledonia. — E.  Guest, 
Originea  Celtieae,  v.  2,  pp.  88-94. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch, 
66-67. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE,  Earliest  Monu- 
ment of.    See  Strasburg:  A.  D.  842. 

ROMANIA,  The  Empire  of.  — The  new 
feudal  empire,  constituted  by  the  Crusaders  and 
the  Venetians,  aft«r  their  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  having  the  great  and  venerable  but 
half  ruined  capital  of  the  Byzantines  for  its  seat, 
received  the  name  of  the  Empire  of  Romania. 
The  reign  of  its  first  emperor,  the  excellent  Bald- 
win of  Flanders,  was  brought  to  a  tragical  end 
in  little  more  than  a  year  from  his  coronation. 
Summoned  to  quell  a  revolt  at  Adrianople,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  defeated, 
taken  prisoner  and  murdered  within  a  year  by 
his  savage  captor.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  brother  Henry,  a  capable,  energetic 
and  valiant  prince ;  but  all  the  ability  and  all  the 
vigor  of  Henry  could  not  give  cohesion  and 
strength  to  an  empire  which  was  false  in  its  con- 
stitution and  predestined  to  decay.  On  Henry's 
death,  without  children  (A.  D.  1216),  his  sister 
Yoland's  husband,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  a  French 


baron,  was  elected  emperor ;  but  that  unfortunate 
prince,  on  attempting  to  reach  Constantinople 
by  a  forced  inarch  through  the  hostile  Greek  ter- 
ritory of  Epirus,  was  taken  captive  and  perished 
in  an  Epirot  prison.  His  eldest  son,  Philip  of 
Namur,  wisely  refused  the  imperial  dignity;  a 
younger  son,  Robert,  accepted  it,  and  reigned 
feebly  until  1228,  when  he  died.  Then  the  ven- 
erable Johnde  Brienne,  ex-king  of  Jerusalem,  was 
elected  emperor-regent  for  life,  the  crown  to  pass 
on  his  death  to  Baldwin  of  Courtenav,  a  young 
brother  of  Robert.  ' '  John  de  Brienne  died  in  1237, 
after  living  to  witness  his  empire  confined  to  a 
narrow  circuit  round  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Baldwin  II.  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  em- 
pire by  begging  assistance  from  the  Pope  and 
the  king  of  France ;  and  he  collected  the  money 
necessary  for  maintaining  his  household  and  en- 
joying his  precarious  position,  by  selling  the 
holy  relics  preserved  by  the  Eastern  Church 
[such,  for  example,  as  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
bonds,  the  sponge  and  the  cup  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  rod  of  Closes,  etc.].  He  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  liberal  purchaser  in  St.  Louis.  ...  At 
length,  in  the  year  1261,  a  division  of  the  Greek 
army  [of  the  empire  of  Nicoea]  surprised  Constan- 
tinople, expelled  Baldwin,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Latin  power  [see  Greek  Empire  op  NiCiKA: 
A.  D.  1204-1261],  without  the  change  appearing 
to  be  a  revolution  of  much  importance  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city."— G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of 
Chreecefrom  its  Conquest  by  the  Cnisaders,  ch.  4. — 
In  the  last  days  of  the  sham  empire,  Baldwin 
II.  maintained  his  court  "  by  tearing  the  copper 
from  the  domes  of  the  public  buildings  erected 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which  he  coined 
into  money,  and  by  borrowing  gold  from  Ve- 
netian bankers,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  his 
eldest  son  Philip  as  a  pledge." — G.  Finlay, 
Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  from 
716  to  1453,  hk.  4,  ch.  1,  sect.  3  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  61. —  See,  also,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  Empire  of  Romania, 
Byzantine  Empire  :  A.  D.  1204-1205. 

ROMANOFFS,  Origin  of  the  dynasty  of 
the.    See  Russia:  A.  D.  1533-1682. 

ROMANS,  King  of  the.— Henry  IL ,  — St. 
Henry  by  canonization  —  the  last  of  ihe  Ger- 
man emperors  of  the  House  of  Saxony  (A.  D. 
1002-1024),  abstained  from  styling  himself  "  Em- 
peror," for  some  years,  until  he  had  gone  to 
Rome  and  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Meantime  he  invented  and 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  His 
example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  Th3 
King  of  the  Romans  in  later  history  was  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  embryo. — 
S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  the  Oermanic  Empire, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3  {v.  1).— "It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Maximilian  that  the  actual  coronation  at  Rome 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  title  of  Emperor 
taken  immediately  after  the  election." — H.  Hal- 
lam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  3,  pt.  1. 

ROMANUS,   Pope,  A.  D.  897-898 Ro- 

manus  I.  (colleague  of  Constantine  VII.),  Em- 

Seror  in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  919- 
44 Romanus  II.,   Emperor  in  the  East 

(Byzantine,  or  Greek),   959-963 Romanus 

III.,   Emperor   in    the    East    (Byzantine,  or 

Greek),  1028-1034 Romanus  IV.,  Emperor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  D.  1067- 
1071. 
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The  beginning  of  the  City-State  and  the 
origin  of  its  name.— The  three  tribes  of  origi- 
nal Romans  who  formed  the  Patrician  order. — 
The  Plebs  and  their  inferior  citizenship. — 
"About  fourteen  miles  up  fiom  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tiber,  hills  of  moderate  elevation  rise 
on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  higher  on  the 
right,  lower  on  the  left  bank.  ViUh  the 
latter  group  there  has  been  closely  associated 
for  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
the  name  of  the  Romans.  "VVe  are  unable,  of 
course,  to  tell  how  or  when  that  name  arose; 
this  much  only  is  certain,  that  in  the  oldest  form 
of  it  known  to  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton 
are  called  not  Romans,  but  (by  a  shifting  of 
sound  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  earlier  period 
of  a  language,  but  fell  very  early  in  abeyance  in 
Latin)  Ramnians  (Ramnes),  a  fact  which  consti- 
tutes an  expressive  testimony  to  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  the  name.  Its  derivution  cannot  be 
given  with  certainty;  possibly  Ramnes  may 
mean  'foresters,'  or  'bushmen.'  But  they  were 
not  the  only  dwellers  on  the  hills  by  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  In  the  earliest  division  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  Rome  a  trace  has  been  preserved  of 
the  fact  that  that  body  arose  out  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  three  cantons  once  probably  indepen- 
dent, the  Ramnians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  into  a 
single  commonwealth — in  other  words,  out  of 
such  a  '  synoikismos '  as  that  from  which  Athe  as 
arose  in  Attvca.  The  great  antiquity  of  t'lis 
threefold  division  of  the  community  is  perhaps 
best  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in 
matters  especially  of  constitutional  law,  regu- 
larly used  the  forms  tribuere  ('  to  divide  into 
three')  and  tribus  ('a  third ')  in  the  general  sense 
of  'to  divide 'and  'a  part,'  and  the  latter  ex- 
pression (tribus)  like  our  'quarter,'  early  lost  its 
original  signification  of  number.  .  .  .  That  the 
Ramnians  were  a  Latin  stock  cannot  be  doubted^ 
for  they  gave  their  name  to  the  new  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  therefore  must  have  sub- 
stantially determined  the  nationality  of  the 
united  community.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Luceres  nothing  can  be  affirmed,  except  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  assigning 
them,  like  the  Ramnians,  to  the  Latin  stock.  The 
second  of  these  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  with  one  consent  derived  from  Sabina.  .  .  . 
And,  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions, 
without  exception,  the  Titles  take  precedence  of 
the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that  the  intruding 
Titles  compelled  the  older  Ramnians  to  accept 
the  'synoikismos.'.  .  .  Long,  in  all  probability, 
before  an  urban  settlement  arose  on  the  Tiber, 
these  Ramnians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  at  first  sep- 
arate, afterwards  united,  had  their  stronghold 
on  the  Roman  hills,  and  tilled  their  fields  from 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  'wolf  festival' 
(Lupercalia),  which  the  gens  of  the  Quinctii  cel- 
ebrated on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a 
tradition  from  these  primitive  ages — a  festival 
of  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  which  more  than 
any  other  preserved  the  homely  pastimes  of 
patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough, 
maintained  itself  longer  than  all  the  other  hea- 
then festivals  in  Christian  Rome.  From  these 
settlements  the  later  Rome  arose."— T.  Momm- 
sen.  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  1,  ch.  4— "Rome  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  single  city ;  it  appeared  like  a  con- 
federation of  several  cities,  each  one  of  which 


was  attached  hy  Ita  origin  to  another  confedera- 
tion. It  was  the  centre  where  the  Latins,  Etrus- 
cans, Sabellians,  and  Greeks  met.  Its  first  king 
was  a  Latin;  the  second,  a  Habine;  the  fifth  was, 
we  are  told,  the  son  of  u  Greek ;  the  sixth  was  an 
Etruscan.  Its  language  was  composed  of  the 
most  diverse  elements.  The  Latin  predominated, 
but  Sabellian  roots  were  numerous,  and  more 
Greek  radicals  were  found  in  it  than  In  any  other 
of  the  dialects  of  Central  Italy.  As  to  its  name, 
no  one  knew  to  what  language  that  belonged. 
According  to  some,  Rome  was  a  Trojan  word; 
according  to  others,  a  Greek  word.  There  are 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  Latin,  but 
some  of  the  ancients  thought  it  to  be  Etrus- 
can. The  names  of  Roman  families  also  attest  a 
great  diversity  of  origin.  .  .  .  Tlie  effect  of  this 
mixing  of  the  most  diverse  nations  was,  that 
from  the  beginning  Rome  was  related  to  all  the 
peoples  that  it  knew.  It  could  call  itself  Latin 
with  the  Latins,  Sabine  with  the  Sabincs,  Etrus- 
can with  the  Etruscans,  and  Greek  with  tlie 
Greeks.  Its  national  worship  was  also  an  assem- 
blage of  several  quite  different  worships,  each  one 
of  which  attached  it  to  one  of  these  nations. " — 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City,  bk.  5, 
ch.  2. — "The  whole  history  of  the  world  baa 
been  determined  by  the  geological  fact  that  at  a 
point  a  little  below  the  i  unction  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Anio  the  isolated  hills  stand  nearer  to  one 
another  than  most  of  the  other  hills  of  Latium. 
On  a  site  marked  out  above  all  other  sites  for 
dominion,  the  centre  of  Italy,  the  centre  of 
Europe,  as  Europe  then  was,  a  site  at  the  junc- 
tion of  three  of  the  great  nations  of  Italy,  and 
which  had  the  great  river  as  its  highway  to 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  stood  two  low 
hills,  the  hill  which  bore  the  name  of  Latin  Sat- 
urn, and  the  hill  at  the  meaning  of  whose  name 
of  Palatine  scholars  will  perhaps  guess  for  ever. 
These  two  bills,  occupied  by  men  of  t  wo  of  the 
nations  of  Italy,  stood  so  near  to  one  another 
that  a  strait  choice  indeed  was  laid  on  those  who 
dwelled  on  them.  They  must  either  join  to- 
gether on  terms  closer  than  those  which  com- 
monly united  Italian  leagues,  or  they  must  live 
a  life  of  border  warfare  more  ceaseless,  more 
bitter,  than  the  ordinary  warfare  of  Italian 
enemies.  Legend,  with  all  likelihood,  tells  us 
that  warfare  was  tried;  history,  with  all  cer- 
tainty, tells  us  that  the  final  choice  was  union. 
The  two  hills  were  fenced  with  a  single  wall ; 
the  men  who  dwelled  on  them  changed  from 
wholly  separate  communities  into  tribes  of  a 
single  city.  Changes  of  the  same  kind  took 
place  on  not  a  few  spots  of  Greece  and  Italy; 
not  a  few  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  both  lands 
grew  on  this  wise  out  of  the  union  of  earlier 
detached  settlements.  But  no  other  union  of  the 
kind,  not  even  that  which  called  Sparta  into 
being  out  of  five  villages  of  an  older  day, 
could  compare  in  its  effects  on  all  later  time 
with  the  union  of  those  two  small  hill-fortresses 
into  a  single  city.  For  that  city  was  Rome ;  the 
hill  of  Saturn  became  the  site  of  Rome's  capitol, 
the  scene  of  her  triumphs,  the  home  of  her 
patron  gods.  The  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
swampy  dale  became  the  dwelling-place  of 
Rome's  Caesars,  and  handed  on  its  name  of  Pala- 
tium  as  the  name  for  the  homes  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth.     Around  those  hills  as  a  centre, 
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Latlum,  Itair,  Mcditermnenn  Europe,  were 
gnthen-d  in,  till  the  world  wiis  Ronmn,  or  rather 
till  the  world  was  Home.  .  .  .  Three  tribes,  set- 
tlers on  three  liills,  were  the  elements  of  which 
tiie  orijfiniil  conunonweiilth  was  made.  Whether 
there  wiis  unything  like  a  nobility  within  the 

tri(".s   nselves,   whether  certain  houses  had 

a;  (I  ■  Icnce,  <':ij  i>referenees  in  the  disposal 
ololllcei  v>c  have  no  means  of  judging.  That 
ce;  tain  'ioust,'^  are  far  mor-j  prominent  in  legend 
and  iiistory  ti.n:  others  may  suggest  such  u 
thougiit,  but  doc.,  not  prove  it.  But  one  thing 
is  cert«in ;  these  three  tribes,  these  older  settlers, 
were  the  original  Konian  people,  which  for  a 
while  nuMjltered  no  members  but  tliemselves. 
They  were  the  patres,  tlie  fathers,  a  name  which 
In  its  origin  meant  no  more  than  such  plain 
names  as  goodman,  housefather,  and  the  like.  In 
the  Roman  polity  the  father  only  could  be  looked 
on  as  a  citizen  in  the  highest  sense ;  his  children, 
his  grand-children,  were  in  his  power,  from 
which,  just  like  slaves,  they  could  be  released 
only  by  his  own  special  act.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  fathers,  patres,  patricians,  a 
name  round  which  such  proud  associations  gath- 
ered, as  the  three  tribes  who  had  once  been  tlic 
whole  Roman  people  shrank  up  into  a  special 
noble  class  in  the  midst  of  a  new  Roman  people 
which  grew  up  around  them,  but  which  they 
did  not  admit  to  the  same  rights  as  themselves. 
The  incori)oration  of  a  third  tribe  marks  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  Roman  history.  These 
were  the  Luceres  of  the  Ca'lian,  admitted  per- 
haps at  first  with  rights  not  quite  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  two  earlier  tribes,  the  Ramnes  of 
the  Palatine,  the  oldest  Romans  of  all,  and  the 
Titles  of  the  Capitoline  or  hill  of  Saturn.  The 
oldest  Roman  people  was  now  formed.  No 
fourth  tribe  was  ever  admitted ;  the  later  tribes 
of  Rome,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  a  separate 
division  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  old 
patrician  tribes.  And  it  must  have  been  a  most 
rare  favour  for  either  individuals  or  whole  houses 
to.be  received  into  any  of  the  three  original  tribes. 
.  .*  .  Now,  if  the  privileged  body  of  citizens  is 
small,  and  if  circumstances  tend  to  make  the  set- 
tlement of  non-privileged  residents  large,  here  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  a  privileged  order  in 
the  narrower  sense,  a  nobility  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  or  people  may  arise.  An  order  which 
takes  in  few  or  no  new  members  tends  to  extinc- 
tion ;  if  it  does  not  die  out,  it  will  at  least  sensi- 
bly lessen.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  growth 
of  the  non-privileged  class  outside.  Thus  the 
number  of  the  old  burghers  will  be  daily  getting 
smaller,  the  number  of  the  new  residents  will  be 
daily  getting  larger,  till  those  who  once  formed 
the  whole  people  put  on  step  by  step  the  charac- 
ter of  an  exclusive  nobility  in  the  midst  of  the 
extended  nation  which  has  grown  up  around 
them.  By  this  time  they  have  acquired  all  ihe 
attributes  of  nobility,  smallness  of  numbers,  an- 
tiquity, privilege.  And  their  possession  of  the 
common  land — a  possession  shared  constantly 
by  a  smaller  number — is  likely  to  give  them  a 
fourth  attribute  which,  vulgarly  at  least,  goes  to 
swell  the  conception  of  nobdity,  the  attribute  of 
•wealth.  .  .  .  Thus  around  the  original  people  of 
Rome,  the  populus,  the  patres,  the  three  ancient 
tribes,  the  settlers  on  the  three  earliest  hills  of 
Rome,  arose  a  second  people,  the  plebs.  The 
whole  history  of  Rome  is  a  history  of  incorpora- 
tion.    The  first  union  between  the  Capitoline 


and  Palatine  hills  was  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess which  at  last  made  Romans  of  all  the  nations 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  But  the  equal  in- 
corporation of  which  that  union  was  the  type 
luul  now  ceased,  not  to  begin  again  for  ages. 
Whatever  amount  of  belief  we  give  to  the 
legends  of  Roman  wars  and  conquests  under  the 
kings,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  territory  of 
several  neighbouring  towns  was  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  state,  and  that  their  people, 
whether  they  removed  to  Rome  or  went  on  occu- 
pying their  own  lands  elsewhere,  became  Ro- 
mans, but  not  as  yet  full  Romans.  They  were 
Romans  in  so  far  as  they  ceased  to  be  membera 
of  any  other  state,  in  so  far  as  they  obeyed  the 
laws  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the  Roman  armies. 
But  they  were  not  Romans  in  the  sense  of  being 
admitted  into  the  original  Roman  bo<ly;  they 
had  no  votes  in  the  original  Roman  assembly ; 
they  had  no  share  in  its  public  land ;  they  were 
not  admissible  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state. 
They  had  an  organization  of  their  own;  they 
liad  their  own  assemblies,  their  own  magistrates, 
their  own  sacred  rights,  different  in  many  things 
from  those  of  the  older  Roman  People.  And  wo 
must  remember  that,  throughout  the  Roman 
history,  when  any  town  or  district  was  admit- 
ted to  any  stage,  perfect  or  imperfect,  of  Ro- 
man citizenship,  its  people  were  admitted 
without  regard  to  any  distinctions  which  had 
existed  among  them  in  their  elder  homes.  The 
patricians  of  a  Latin  town  admitted  to  the  Ro- 
man franchise  became  plebeians  at  Rome.  Thus 
from  the  beginning,  the  Roman  plebs  contained 
families  which,  if  the  word  '  noble '  has  any  real 
meaning,  were  fully  as  noble  as  any  house  of  the 
three  elder  tribes.  Not  a  few  too  of  the  plebe- 
ians were  rich;  rich  and  poor,  they  were  the 
more  part  land-owners;  no  mistake  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  looks  on  the  Roman 
plebs  as  the  low  multitude  of  a  town.  As  we 
first  see  them,  the  truest  aspect  of  them  is  that 
t)f  a  second  nation  within  the  Roman  state,  an 
inferior,  a  subject,  nation,  shut  out  from  all 
political  power,  subject  in  many  things  to  prac- 
tical oppression,  but  which,  by  its  very  organiza- 
tion as  a  subject  nation,  was  the  riiore  stirred  up 
to  seek,  and  the  better  enabled  to  obtain,  full 
equality  with  the  elder  nation  to  which  it  stood, 
side  by  side  as  a  subject  neighbour." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Tfie  Pi'actical  Bearings  of  European 
History  {Lectures  to  American  Audiences),  pp.  278- 
279,  and  285-292.— See,  also,  Italy,  Akcibnt; 
Latium  ;  Alba  ;  and  Sabines. 

Early  character  and  civilization  of  the  Ro- 
mans.— Opposing  theories. — "That  the  central 
position  of  Rome,  in  the  long  and  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  was  highly  favourable  to  her 
Italian  dominion,  and  that  the  situation  of  Italy 
was  favourable  to  her  dominion  over  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  has  been 
often  pointed  out.  But  we  have  yet  to  ask  what 
launched  Rome  in  her  career  of  conquest,  and, 
still  more,  what  rendered  that  career  so  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  conquerors  ?  .  .  .  About 
the  only  answer  that  we  get  to  these  questions  is 
race.  The  Romans,  we  are  told,  were  by  nature 
a  peculiarly  warlike  race,  '  They  were  the  wolves 
of  Italy,'  says  Mr.  Merivale,  who  may  be  taken 
to  represent  fairly  the  state  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  .  .  .  But  the  further  we  inquire,  the 
more  reason  there  appears  to  be  for  believing 
that  peculiarities  of  race  are  themselves  origi- 
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nally  formed  by  the  Influonoc  of  extnrnnl  circum- 
Btiinees  on  tlio  i)riniilivc  tribe;  that,  however 
miirked  mid  inyriiiiied  tliey  iniiy  be,  they  are  not 
congenital  and  perhaps  not  indelible.  .  .  .  Thus, 
by  a9cril)inj,'  the  acliievenients  of  the  Romans  to 
tlio  special  (|ualities  of  their  race,  wo  should  not 
be  solvinj;  the  problem,  but  only  stating  it  again 
in  other  terms.  .  .  .What  If  the  very  opposite 
theory  to  that  of  the  she-wolf  and  her  foster- 
children  should  be  true  Y  What  if  tlie  Romans 
should  haveowed  their  peculiar  and  unparalleled 
Huecess  to  their  having  been  at  first  not  more 
warlike,  but  less  warlike  than  their  neighbours? 
It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  wo  suspect  that  in 
their  imperial  ascendency  is  seen  one  of  the  earli- 
<'st  and  not  least  important  steps  in  that  gradual 
triumph  of  intellect  over  force,  even  in  war, 
wldch  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  hapi)y  day  may  come  when 
Science  in  the  form  of  a  benign  old  gentleman 
with  a  bald  head  and  spectacles  on  nose,  holding 
some  beneficent  compound  in  his  hand,  will  ccm- 
front  a  standing  army,  and  the  standing  army 
will  cease  to  exist.  That  will  be  the  final  victory 
of  intellect.  But  in  the  meantime,  our  acknowl- 
edgements are  due  to  the  i)rimitive  inventors  of 
military  organization  and  military  discipline. 
They  shivered  Goliath's  spear.  A  mass  of  com- 
paratively mnvarlike  burghers,  unorganized  and 
undisciplined,  though  they  may  be  the  hope  of 
civilization  from  t^ieir  mental  and  industrial 
qualities,  have  as  little  of  collective  as  they  have 
of  individual  strength  in  war;  they  only  get  in 
each  other's  way,  and  fall  singly  victims  to  the 
prowess  of  a  gigantic  barbarian.  He  who  first 
thought  of  combining  their  force  by  organiza- 
tion, so  as  to  make  their  numbers  tell,  and  who 
taught  tliem  to  obey  officers,  to  form  regularly 
for  action,  and  to  execute  united  movements  at 
the  word  of  command,  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a 
benefactor  of  the  species  as  he  who  ^rew  the  first 
corn,  or  built  the  first  canoe.  What  is  the  special 
character  of  the  Roman  legends,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  war?  Their  special  character  is  that 
they  are  legends  not  of  personal  prowess  but  of 
discipline.  Rome  has  no  Achilles.  The  great 
national  heroes,  Camillus,  Cincinnatus,  Papirius 
Cursor,  Fabius  Maximus,  3Ianlius,  are  not  prodi- 
gies of  personal  strength  and  valour,  but  com- 
manders ftnd  disciplinartans.  The  most  striking 
incidents  are  incidents  of  discipline.  The  most 
striking  incident  of  all  is  the  execution  by  a 
commander  of  his  own  son  for  having  gained  a 
victory  against  orders.  '  Disciplinam  militarem, ' 
Manlius  is  made  to  ^ay,  'qua  stetit  ad  banc 
diem  Romana  res.'  Discipline  was  the  great 
secret  of  Roman  ascendency  in  war.  .  .  .  But 
how  came  military  discipline  to  be  so  specially 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  ?  .  .  .  Dismissing  the 
notion  of  occult  qualities  of  race,  we  look  for  a 
rational  explanation  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
plain  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  ''s  evid'jnt  that  in  the  period  designated 
as  that  of  the  kings,  when  Rome  commenced  her 
career  of  conquest,  she  was,  for  that  time  and 
country,  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  This  is 
proved  by  the  works  of  the  kings,  the  Capito- 
lire  Temple,  the  excavation  for  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, the  Servian  Wall,  and  above  all  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  Historians  have  indeed  undertaken  to 
give  us  a  very  Jispiraging  picture  of  the  ancient 
Rome.  .  .  .  But  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  itself 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  large  population,  of 
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wealth,  and  of  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of 
civilization.  Taking  our  stand  upon  this  monu- 
ment, and  clearing  our  vision  entirely  of  Romu- 
lus and  his  asylum,  we  seem  dimly  to  perceive 
the  existence  of  a  deep  prehistoric  background, 
richer  than  is  conmionly  supposed  in  the  germs 
of  civilization, — a  remark  which  may  in  all 
likelihood  be  extended  to  the  background  of  his- 
tory in  general.  Nothing  surely  can  Iw  more 
grotesque  than  the  Ifleii  of  a  set  of  wolves,  like 
tiie  Norse  pirates  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  constructing  in  their  den  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  That  Rome  was  comparatively  great 
and  wealthy  is  certain.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  she  was  a  seat  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  that  the  theory  which  represents  her  industry 
and  commerce  as  having  been  developed  subse- 
quently to  her  conquests  is  the  reverse  of  the 
fact.  Whence,  but  from  industry  ami  commerce, 
could  the  population  and  the  wealth  have  come  ? 
Peasant  farmers  do  not  live  in  cities,  and  plun- 
derers do  not  accumulate.  Rome  had  around  her 
what  was  then  a  rich  and  peopled  plain;  she 
stood  at  a  ineeting-i)lace  of  nationalities;  she 
was  on  a  navigable  river,  yet  out  of  the  reach  of 
pirates;  the  sea  near  her  was  full  of  commerce, 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Carthaginian.  .  .  .  Her 
patricians  were  financiers  antl  money-lenders. 
.  .  .  Even  more  decisive  is  the  proof  afforded 
by  the  early  political  history  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The 
institutions  which  we  find  existing  in  historic 
times  must  have  been  evolved  by  some  such 
struggle  between  the  orders  of  patricians  and 
plebeians  as  that  which  Livy  presents  to  us. 
And  these  politics,  with  their  parties  and  sections 
of  parties,  their  shades  of  political  character, 
the  sustained  interest  which  they  imply  in  politi- 
cal objects,  their  various  devices  and  compro- 
mises, are  not  the  politics  of  a  community  of  peas- 
ant farmers,  living  apait  eacb  on  his  own  farm 
and  thinking  of  his  own  crops:  they  are  the 
politics  of  the  quick-witted  and  gregarious  pop- 
ulation of  an  industrial  and  commercial  city.  .  .  . 
Of  course  when  Rome  had  once  been  drawn 
into  the  career  of  conquest,  the  ascendency  of 
the  military  spirit  would  be  complete ;  war,  and 
the  organization  of  territories  acquired  in  war, 
would  then  become  the  great  occupation  of  her 
leading  citizens;  industry  and  commerce  would 
fall  into  disesteem,  and  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
the  members  of  the  imperial  race.  .  .  .  Even 
when  the  Roman  nobles  had  become  a  caste  of 
conquerors  and  pro-consuls,  they  retained  certain 
mercantile  habits;  unlike  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  aristocracies  generally,  they  were  careful 
keepers  of  their  accounts,  and  they  showed  a 
mercantile  talent  for  business,  as  well  as  a  more 
than  mercantile  hardness,  in  their  financial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  conquered  world.  Brutus  and 
his  contemporaries  were  usurers  like  the  patri- 
cians of  the  early  times.  No  one,  we  venture  to 
think,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  study  national 
character,  will  believe  that  the  Roman  character 
was  formed  by  war  alone:  it  was  manifestly 
formed  by  war  combined  with  business. " — Gold- 
win  Smith,  The  Greatness  of  tlie  liomans  {Con- 
temp.  Rev.,  May,  1878). — A  distinctly  contrary 
theory  of  the  primary  character  and  early  social 
state  of  the  Romans  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing :  ' '  The  Italians  were  much  more  backward 
than  the  Greeks,  for  their  land  is  turned  to  the 
west,  to  Spain,  to  Gaul,  to  Africa,  which  could 
teach  them  nothing,  while  Greece  is  turned  to 
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tTiP  PRdt,  to  the  ronnin  alonff  wlilch  tlio  olvlllna- 
tloiiH  of  the  Nile  mill  the  Tigris  Hpniul  tliroiixli 
w)  iimiiy  cliuimclH.  UchIcIcb,  tlio  country  itself  Ih 
fur  IcHH  NtiiiiiiliitinK  to  itH  liiimhltantH:  coiiipikrcd 
to  dn'Hi",  Itiily  Ih  n  contlrn'iitiil  country  wIiohc! 
InhuMtiintH  (•otninnnlcalc  inort'  cHHily  by  laiiil 
tliiiii  liy  ma,  except  In  the  two  extreniu  Houtliern 
|)enlimulaN,  which  eharacteristlcally  were  occu- 
pied hy  (Jreek  colonicH  whose  earlier  develop- 
ment was  more  l)rilliant  than  that  of  the  mother 
country.  .  .  .  The  eijuahle  fertility  of  the  land 
was  ItHcIf  a  lilndrance.  As  far  huvk  an  we  can 
form  any  conjecture,  the  hulk  of  the  people 
were  shepherds  or  hushaiiilinen;  v/c  cannot  trace 
a  time  like  that  rcllected  In  tlu-  Homeric  pm-ins, 
when  hJKh  horn  men  of  s|>lrit  went  roving  in 
their  youth  hy  land  and  sea,  and  settled  down  In 
their  prime  with  a  large  stiK-k  of  cattle  and  a  fair 
Htud  of  horses,  to  act  as  referees  in  i)eace  and 
leaders  In  war  to  the  cottars  around.  .  .  .  Other 
dilTerences  less  intelligihlo  to  us  were  not  less 
weighty :  the  volcanic  character  of  tho  western 
plain  of  central  Italy,  the  want  of  a  fall  to  the 
coast  (which  caused  some  of  the  wutercou;hv  s  to 
form  marshes,  and  made  tho  Tiber  a  terror  to 
the  Romans  for  its  floods),  told  In  ways  as  yet 
iintraced  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
P\)r  one  tldng  the  ancient  worship  of  Febris  and 
Mefltis  indicates  a  constant  liability  to  fever; 
then  tlie  air  of  Greece  is  lighter  than  tho  air  of 
Italy,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  that  it  was 
more  inspiring.  .  .  .  Italian  indigenous  literature 
was  of  tlie  very  scantiest ;  its  oldest  element  was 
to  be  found  in  hymns,  barely  metrical,  and  so 
full  of  repetitions  as  to  dispense  with  metre. 
The  hymns  were  more  like  spells  than  psalms, 
the  singers  had  an  object  to  gain  ratlier  than 
feelings  to  ex[)res8.  The  public  hymns  were 
prayers  for  Ijlessing :  there  were  private  chants 
to  charm  crops  out  of  a  neighbour's  field,  and 
bring  other  ndschief  to  pass  against  him.  Such 
'evil  songs'  were  a  capital  offence,  though  there 
•was  little,  perhaps,  in  their  form  to  suggest  a 
distinction  whetlier  the  victim  was  being  be- 
witched or  satirised.  The  deliberate  articulate 
expression  of  spite  seemed  a  guilt  and  power  of 
itself.  Besides  these  there  were  (lirges  at  f  imerals, 
ranging  between  conunemoratlon  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestors,  propitiation  of  t)\c  departed 
spirit,  and  simple  lamentation.  fbere  were 
songs  at  banquets  in  praise  of  ancient  worthies. 
.  .  .  We  find  no  trace  of  any  poet  who  composed 
what  free-born  youths  recited  at  feasts ;  proba- 
bly they  extemporised  without  training  and  at- 
tamed  no  mastery.  If  a  nation  has  strong  mili- 
tary instincts,  we  find  legendary  or  historical 
heroes  in  its  very  oldest  traditions;  if  a  nation 
Las  strong  poetical  instincts,  we  find  the  names 
of  historical  or  legendary  poets.  In  Italy  we 
only  meet  with  nameless  fauns  and  prophets, 
whose  inspired  verses  were  perhaps  on  the  level 
of  Mother  Shipton."— G.  A.  Simcox,  Allidoryof 
Latin  Literature,  v.  1,  intmil. 

StrugPile  with  the  Etruscans.  See  Etrus- 
cans. 

B.  C.  753.— Era  of  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
— "Great  doubts  have  been  entertained,  as  well 
by  ancient  historians  as  by  nifKlern  chronologists, 
respecting  this  era.  Polybius  fixes  it  to  the  year 
B.  C.  751;  Cato,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Solinus,  and  Euse- 
bius,  to  B.  C.  752 ;  Fabius  Pictor,  to  B.  C.  747 ; 
Archbishop  Usher,  to  B.  C.  748;  and  Newton, 


to  B.  V.  627:  TorrntluB  Varro,  howevor,  refers  it 
to  H.  ('.  758;  which  computation  wa«udonte<l  by 
the  Homan  emperors,  and  by  I'lutarch.  Tacitus, 
Dion.  \idusGellius,  Censorinus,  Onuphrius.  Ba- 
roius,  iishop  Beveridge,  Htranchius,  Dr.  I'luy- 
fair,  and  by  most  modern  chronologists:  LIvy, 
(Micro,  I'llny,  and  Vell'lus  Paterculus  (K;casi(m- 
ally  adopted  both  the  V'arroidan  and  C'atonian 
computations.  Dr.  Hale  has,  liowever,  dcter- 
iidncd,  from  history  and  astrononiy,  tlukt  the 
Varroidan  comnutatlon  is  corr«ict,  viz.  B.  C. 
75!}." — Sir  II.  Nicolas,  (Virt>n<>l»i/i/ »/ Ilintorf/,  p.  9. 
B.  C.  7S3-5IO.— Ths  legendary  period  of 
the  Icings. —  Credibility  of  the  Roman  annals. 
—  Probable  Etruscan  dommation. — "It  nuty 
.  .  .  be  stated,  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  that 
the  narrative  of  Roman  alTairs,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  tho  city  to  the  expulsion  of  th(!  Taniuins, 
is  formed  out  of  traditionary  materials.  At 
what  time  the  oral  traditions  wen*  reduced  into 
writing,  and  how  much  of  tho  existing  narrative 
was  the  arbitrary  supi>lement  of  the  historians 
who  first  framed  the  account  which  has  de- 
scended to  us,  it  is  now  imposslbh!  to  ascertain. 
.  .  .  The  records  of  them,  which  were  made 
before  the  burning  of  Rome,  !}9()  B.  C,  were 
doubtless  rare  and  meagre  in  the  extreme;  and 
such  as  thero  were  at  this  time  chiofiy  perished 
in  the  confiagration  and  ruin  of  the  city.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  this  period  —  that  is  to 
say,  about  120  years  after  tho  expulsion  of  tho 
kings  —  and  above  850  years  after  the  era  as- 
signed for  the  foundation  of  the  city,  that  these 
oral  reports  —  these  hearsay  stories  of  many 
generations  —  began  to  be  entered  in  tho  regis- 
ters of  the  pontlflces.  .  .  .  Tho  history  of  the 
entire  regal  peri(Ml,  as  respects  both  its  external 
attestation  .ind  its  internal  probability,  is  toler- 
ably uniform  in  its  character.  .  .  .  Niobuhr,  in- 
deed, has  tlrawn  a  broad  line  between  the  reigns 
of  Homulas  and  Numa  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  tho  five  last  kings  on  the  other.  The 
former  he  considers  to  be  purely  fabulous  and 
poetical;  the  latter  he  regards  as  belonging  to 
tho  mythico-historical  period,  when  thero  Is  a 
narrative  resting  on  a  historical  basis,  and  most 
of  the  persons  mentioned  are  real.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  ground,  either  in  the 
contents  of  the  narrative,  or  in  its  external  evi- 
dence, to  support  this '  distinction.  Romulus, 
indeed,  from  the  form  of  his  name,  appears  to 
be  a  mere  personification  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  to  have  no  better  claim  to  a  real  existence 
than  Ilellen,  Danaus,  -^Egyptus,  Tyrrhenus,  or 
Italus.  But  Numa  Pompilius  stands  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  remaining  kings,  except  th.it 
he  is  more  ancient;  and  the  narrative  of  all  the 
reigns,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  seems  to  be 
constructed  on  the  same  principles.  That  the 
names  of  the  kings  after  liomulus  are  real.  Is 
highly  probable;  during  tho  latter  reigns,  much 
of  the  history  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  legend- 
ary explanations  of  proper  names.  .  .  .  Even 
with  respect  to  tho  Tarquinian  family,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  similarity  of  their  name  to 
that  of  the  city  of  Tarquinii  was  not  the  origin 
of  the  story  of  Demaratus  and  the  Etruscan  ori- 
gin. The  circumstance  that  the  two  king  Tar- 
quins  were  both  named  Lucius,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  by  the  epithets  of 
Prisons  and  Suporbus,  raises  a  presumption  that 
the  names  were  real.  MQller  indeed  regards  the 
names  of  the  two  Tarquins  as  merely  represent- 
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Ing  the  Infltinnco  pxcrciscd  by  the  EtrnncRn  Hty 
of  Tar(|uiiili  in  Koiik;  iit  tlio  jxtUxIh  known  us 
thelrrcigHH.  .  .  .  Tho  Iciullnx  fcutiiru of  llu' gov- 
ernment during'  thin  period  Im  thut  its  chief  whh  ii 
king,  wlio  ol)tiiined  IdH  otllce  l»y  tlu!  eleetion  of 
the  people,  und  tlie  contlrniiillou  of  tht!  Heniite, 
in  tlie  oaniu  iniinner  in  widcli  connidH  mid  otiier 
high  niagiHtniteH  were  appointed  iifter  the  ul)oll- 
tlon  of  royalty ;  but  that,  wlien  once  fully  elected, 
he  retained  his  power  for  life.  In  tlie  nKxle  of 
succeHsion,  the  Roman  dillered  from  the  early 
Greek  kings,  wIiohc  oi'loe  waH  hereditary.  Tlie 
Alban  kitigH,  likewise,  iu  whom  the  Homan  kings 
traced  tiieir  origin,  are  deHcril)ed  as  suceeedliig 
by  inheritance  and  n(.L  by  election.  .  .  ,  Tlie 
predominant  belief  of  the  UoinanH  concerning 
their  regal  government  was,  that  the  iiower  of 
the  kings  was  limited  by  constitutional  checks; 
that  tlie  chief  institutions  of  the  llcpiiblic,  name- 
ly, the  Senate  and  the  Popular  Assemblv,  ex- 
isted in  combination  with  the  royalty,  and  were 
only  8usi)emled  by  the  lawless  despotism  of  the 
second  Tarciuin.  Occasionally,  however,  wt  meet 
•with  the  Idea  that  the  kings  were  alwohUj." — 
Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  Inqnirti  into  the  CredihilUy  of 
Early  Tubman.  JJistori/,  ch.  11,  sect.  39-40  (p,  1).— 
"Of  ine  kings  of  Home  we  have  no  direct  con- 
temporary evidence;  wo  know  them  only  from 
tradition,  and  from  the  traces  they  left  behind 
them  ill  the  Republican  constitution  which  fol- 
lowed. Rut  the  '  method  of  survivals '  has  here 
been  applied  by  a  master-hand  [MoinmsenJ ;  and 
wo  can  be  fairly  sure,  not  only  of  the  fact  that 
monarchy  actually  existed  at  Itoine,  but  even  of 
some  at  least  of  its  leading  characteristics.  Here 
■wc  have  kingship  no  longer  denoting,  as  in 
Homer,  a  social  position  of  chieftaincy  which 
bears  with  it  certam  vaguely-conceived  preroga- 
tives, but  a  clearly  deflnell  magistracy  within 
the  fully  realised  State.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  Itex  are  indeed  defined  by  no  documents, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  ago  still  seems  to  be  obedi- 
ence and  trust;  but  we  also  find  the  marks  of  u 
formal  customary  procedure,  which  is  already 
hardening  into  constitutional  practice,  and  will 
in  time  further  harden  into  constitutional  law. 
The  monarchy  has  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  if  it 
ever  was  so;  and  the  method  of  appointment, 
though  wo  are  uncertain  as  to  its  exact  nature,  is 
beyond  doubt  regulated  with  precision,  and  ex- 
pressed in  technical  terms." — W.  W.  Fowler, 
Th£  City-State  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  pp.  74- 
75.— "The  analogy  of  other  states,  no  less  than 
the  subsequent  constitution  of  Rome,  which 
always  retained  the  marks  of  its  first  moaarchi- 
cal  complexion,  leaves  ua  in  no  doubt  that  kings 
once  reigned  in  Rome,  and  that  by  a  determined 
uprising  of  the  people  they  were  expelled,  leav- 
ing in  the  Roman  mind  an  ineradicable  hatred  of 
the  very  name.  We  have  to  be  content  with 
these  hard  facts,  extracted  from  those  thrilling 
stories  with  which  Livy  adorns  the  reign  and  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus." — R.  F.  Hor- 
ton.  Hist,  of  the  liuinuns,  ch.  2. —  The  names  of 
the  kings,  with  the  dates  assigned  to  them,  are 
as  follows:  Romulus,  B.  C.  753-717;  Numa 
Pompilius,  B.  C.  715-673;  Tullus  Ilostilius, 
B.  C.  673-642;  Ancus  Martius,  B.  C.  641-617; 
Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus,  B.  C.  616-579;  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  B.  C.  578-535;  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  B.  C.  534-510. —  According  to  the  legend  of 
early  Rome,  Romulus  attracted  inhabitants  to 
the  city  he  bad  founded  by  establishing  within 


its  walls  a  sanctuary  or  refuge,  for  escaped 
slaves,  outlaws  and  the  like.  Rut  he  could  not 
in  a  fair  way  procim'  wives  for  these  rough  set- 
tlers, because  marriage  witli  them  was  disdained 
by  the  reputable  people  of  neighboring  cities. 
'1  herefore  he  arranged  for  an  inipoMing  celebra- 
tion of  games  at  Rome,  in  honor  of  the  g<Ml  Con- 
siis,  and  invited  his  neighlMirs,  the  Subines,  to 
witness  them.  These  came  unHUspectiiigiy  with 
tlieir  wives  and  daughters,  and,  when  liiey  were 
absorbed  in  the  show,  liie  liomans,  at  a  given 
signal,  rushed  on  them  »nd  carried  oil  such 
women  as  they  chose  to  make  captive.  A  long 
and  obstimil(!  war  ensued,  which  was  ended  by 
the  interposition  of  the  wonieii  concerned,  who 
had  beconu!  reconciled  to  their  Roman  husbands 
and  satisfied  to  reniuin  with  them. —  Livy,  His- 
tory, ch.  9. — "Wo  cannot  .  .  .  agree  with  Nie- 
buhr,  who  thinks  he  can  discover  some  bintorical 
facts  through  tills  Ieg(!ndury  mist.  As  he  sup- 
poses, the  iiiliabitants  of  the  Palatine  had  not  the 
.•iglit  of  intermarriage  ('  eoiinubiuin  ')  witli  tlieir 
Sabine  neighbours  on  theCapitolineund  tiie  (^uir- 
Inal.  This  inferiority  of  tlie  Palatine  Romans  to 
the  Sabines  of  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills 
caused  discontent  an(l  war.  The  right  of  inter- 
marriage was  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and 
tills  historical  fact  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  tale 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Sucli  a  method  of 
changing  legends  into  history  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful utility.  It  seems  more  natural  to  explain 
the  legend  from  the  customs  at  the  Roman  mar- 
riage ceremonies " —  in  which  the  pretence  of 
forcible  abduction  was  enacted. — W.  lline.  Hist. 
of  Home,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. — "  With  the  reign  of  the 
lifth  king,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  marked  change 
takes  place.  The  traditional  accounts  of  the 
last  three  kings  not  only  wear  a  more  historical 
air  than  those  of  the  first  four,  but  they  describe 
something  like  a  transformation  of  tlie  Roman 
city  and  state.  Under  the  rule  of  these  latter 
kings  the  separate  settlements  were  for  the  first 
time  enclosed  with  a  rampart  of  colossal  size 
and  extent.  The  low  grounds  were  drained,  and 
a  forum  and  circus  elaborately  laid  out ;  on  the 
Capitoline  Mount  p.  iemple  was  erected,  the 
massive  foundations  oi  which  were  an  object  of 
wonder  even  to  Pliny.  .  .  .  The  kings  increase 
in  power  and  surround  themselves  with  new 
splendour.  Abroad,  Rome  suddenly  appears  as 
a  powerful  state  ruling  far  und  wiiie  over 
southern  Etruria  and  Latium.  These  startling 
changes  are,  moreover,  ascribed  to  kings  of  alien 
desc;ent,  who  one  and  ail  ascend  the  throne  in  the 
teeth  of  established  constitutional  forms.  Finally, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  them  —  the 
younger  Tarquiu  —  comes  a  sudden  shrinkage  of 
power.  At  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
Rome  is  once  moie  a  comparatively  small  state, 
with  hostile  and  independent  neighbours  at  her 
very  doors.  It  is  difllcult  to  avoid  the  convic- 
tion that  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non is  to  bo  found  in  the  supposition  that  Rome 
during  this  period  passed  under  the  rule  of  pow- 
erful Etruscan  lords.  Who  the  people  were 
whom  the  Romans  knew  as  Etruscans  and  the 
Greeks  as  Tyrrhenians  is  a  question,  which,  after 
centuries  of  discussion,  still  remains  unanswered ; 
nor  in  all  probability  will  the  answer  be  found 
until  the  ^ost  key  to  their  language  has  been 
discoverc  That  they  were  regarded  by  the 
Italic  trib'  by  Urabrians,  Sabellians,  and  Latins, 
ltd  ,      u^^     '"^  certain.    Entering  Italy,  as  they 
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probabi/  d' .  from  the  north  or  north-cast,  they 
seem  tc  '  ive  lirst  of  all  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po  and  of  the  Umbrians 
who  dwelt  there.  Then  crossing  the  Apennines, 
they  overran  Etruria  proper  as  far  south  as  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  here  too  reducing  to  subjec- 
tion the  Umbrian  owners  of  the  soil.  In  Etruria 
they  made  themselves  dreaded,  like  the  North- 
men of  a  later  time,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
.  .  .  We  lind  the  Etruscan  power  encircling 
Rome  on  all  sides,  and  in  Rome  itself  a  tradition 
of  the  rule  of  princes  of  Etruscan  origin.  The 
Tarquinii  come  from  South  Etruria ;  their  name 
can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  the  Etruscan  Tarchon,  and  is 
therefore  possibly  a  title  (='lord'or  'prince') 
rather  than  a  proper  name.  .  .  .  That  Etruria 
Jnid,  under  the  swaj*  of  Etruscan  lords,  forged 
aliead  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tiber  in 
wealth  and  civilisation  is  a  fact  which  the  evi- 
dence of  remains  has  placed  beyond  doubt.  It 
is  therefore  significant  that  the  rule  of  the  Tar- 
(juins  in  Rome  is  marked  by  an  outward  splen- 
dour which  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  native  kings.  .  .  .  These 
Etruscan  princes  are  represented,  not  only  as  hav- 
ing raised  Rome  for  the  time  to  a  commanding 
position  in  Latium,  and  lavished  upon  the  city 
itself  the  resources  of  Etruscan  civilisation,  but 
also  the  authors  of  important  internal  changes. 
They  are  represented  as  favouring  new  men  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  patrician  families,  and  as 
reorganising  the  Roman  army  on  a  new  footing, 
a  policy  natural  enough  in  military  princes  of 
alien  birth." — II.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Soman 
Hint.,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  W.  Newman,  Regal  Rome. —  T. 
H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  the  Kings  of  Rome. 

B.C.  510.  —  Expulsion  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  —  The  story  from  Livy.  —  Lucius  Tar- 
quiuius  Superbus,  or  Tarquin  the  Proud,  son  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  and  son-in-law  of  Servius 
Tullius,  brought  about  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  and  mounted  the  throne.  "  Lucius  Tar- 
quin, having  thus  seized  the  kingdom  (for  he  had 
not  the  consent  either  of  the  Senators  or  of 
the  Commons  to  bis  deed),  bare  himself  very 
haughtily,  so  that  men  called  him  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  First,  lest  some  other,  taking  example 
by  him,  should  deal  with  him  as  he  had  dealt 
with  Tullius,  he  had  about  him  a  company  of 
armed  men  for  guards.  And  because  he  knew 
that  none  loved  him,  he  would  have  them  fear 
him.  To  this  end  he  caused  men  to  be  accused 
before  him.  And  when  they  were  so  accused, 
he  judged  them  by  himself,  none  sitting  with 
him  to  see  that  right  was  done.  Some  he  slew 
unjustly,  and  some  he  banished,  and  some  he 
spoiled  of  their  goods.  And  when  the  number  of 
the  Senators  was  greatly  diminished  by  these 
means  (for  he  laid  his  plots  mostly  agamst  the 
Senators,  as  being  rich  men  and  the  chief  of  the 
State),  he  would  not  choose  any  into  their  place, 
thinking  that  the  people  would  lightly  esteem 
them  if  tlicre  were  but  a  few  of  them.  Nor  did 
he  call  them  together  to  ask  their  counsel,  but 
ruled  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  making 
peace  and  war,  and  binding  treaties  or  unbinuing, 
with  none  to  gainsay  him.  Nevertheless,  for  a 
while  ho  increased  greatly  in  power  and  glory. 
He  made  alliance  with  Octavlus  Mamilius,  prince 
of  Tusculum,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage ;  nor  was  there  any  man  greater  than  Ma- 


milius In  all  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  Sucssa 
Pometia,  that  was  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  he  took 
bv  force,  and  finding  that  the  spoil  was  very  rich 
(for  there  were  in  it  forty  talents  of  gold  and 
silver),  he  built  with  the  money  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  very  great  and  splendid, 
and  worthy  not  only  of  his  present  kingdom  but 
also  of  that  great  Empire  that  should  be  there- 
after. Also  he  took  the  city  of  Gabii  by  fraud. 
...  By  such  means  did  King  Tarquin  increase 
his  power.  Now  there  was  at  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Tarquin  a  noble  youth,  by  name  Lucius 
Junius,  who  was  akin  to  the  house  of  Tanjuiu, 
seeing  that  his  mother  was  sister  to  the  King. 
This  man,  seeing  how  the  King  sought  to  de- 
stroy all  the  chief  men  in  the  State  (and,  indeed, 
the  brother  of  Lucius  had  been  so  slain),  judged 
it  well  so  to  bear  himself  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  him  which  the  King  should  either 
covet  or  desire.  Wherefore  he  feigned  foolish- 
ness, suffering  all  that  he  had  to  be  made  a  prey ; 
for  which  reason  men  gave  him  the  name  of 
Brutus,  or  the  Foolish.  Then  he  bided  his  time, 
waiting  till  the  occa.sion  should  come  when  he 
might  win  freedom  for  the  people. "  In  a  little 
time  "there  came  to  Brutus  an  occasion  of 
showing  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Sextus, 
the  King's  son,  did  so  grievouii  a  wrong  to  Lu- 
cretia,  that  was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  that  the 
woman  could  not  endure  to  live,  but  slew  herself 
with  her  own  hand.  But  before  she  died  she  called 
to  her  her  husband  and  her  father  and  Brutus, 
and  bade  them  avenge  her  upon  the  evil  house  of 
Tarquin.  And  when  her  father  and  her  husband 
sat  silent  for  grief  and  fear,  Brutus  drew  the 
knife  wherewith  she  slew  herself  from  the 
wound,  and  held  it  before  him  dripping  with 
blood,  and  cried  aloud,  '  By  this  blood  I  swear, 
calling  the  Gods  to  witness,  that  I  will  pursue 
with  tire  and  sword  and  with  all  other  means  of 
destruction  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  his  accursed 
wife  and  all  his  race ;  and  that  I  will  suffer  no 
man  hereafter  to  be  king  in  this  city  of  Rome. ' 
And  when  he  had  ended  he  bade  the  others 
swear  after  the  same  form  of  words.  This  they 
did  and,  forgetting  their  grief,  thought  only  how 
they  might  best  avenge  this  great  wrong  that 
had  been  done.  First  they  carried  the  body  of 
Lucretia,  all  covered  with  blood,  into  the  market- 
place of  Collatia  (for  these  things  happened  at 
Collatia),  and  roused  all  the  people  that  saw 
a  thing  so  shameful  and  pitiful,  till  all  that  were 
of  an  age  for  war  assembled  themselves  carrying 
arms.  Some  of  them  stayed  behind  to  keep  the 
gates  of  Collatia,  that  no  one  should  carry 
tidings  of  the  matter  to  the  King,  and  the  rest 
Brutus  took  with  him  with  all  the  speed  that  he 
might  to  Rome.  There  also  was  stirred  up  a 
like  commotion,  Brutus  calling  the  people  to- 
gether and  telling  them  what  a  shameful  wrong 
the  young  Tarquin  had  done.  Also  he  spake  to 
them  of  the  labours  with  which  the  King  wore 
them  out  in  the  building  of  temples  and  palaces 
and  the  like,  so  that  they  who  had  been  in  time 
past  the  conquerors  of  all  the  nations  round 
about  were  now  come  to  be  but  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Also  he  set  before 
them  in  what  shameful  sort  King  Tullius  had 
been  slain,  and  hr>w  his  daughter  had  driven  her 
chariot  over  the  deatl  body  of  her  father.  With 
suchlike  words  he  stirred  up  the  people  to  great 
wrath,  so  that  they  passed  a  decree  that  there 
should  be  no  more  kiugs  in  Rome,  and  that 
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Lucius  Tarquin  with  his  wife  and  his  children 
should  be  banished.  After  this  Brutus  made 
haste  to  the  camp  and  stirred  up  tlie  army 
against  the  King.  And  in  the  meanwhile  Queen 
Tullia  fled  from  lier  palace,  all  that  saw  her 
cursing  her  as  she  went.  As  for  King  Tarquin, 
when  he  came  to  the  city  he  found  the  gates 
shut  against  him;  thereupon  he  returned  and 
dwelt  at  CiEre  that  is  in  the  land  of  Etruria,  and 
two  of  his  sons  with  him;  but  Se.xtus  going  to 
Gabii,  as  to  a  city  wbich  he  had  made  his  own, 
was  slain  by  the  inhabitants.  The  King  and  his 
house  being  thus  driven  out,  Brutus  was  made 
consul  with  one  CoUatinus  for  his  colleague." — 
Stones  from  Livy;  by  A.  J.  Church,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect'a  on  the  Hist,  of 
Roim,  lect.  8-9  (p.  1).— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  tlie 
Kings  of  Rome,  eh.  10. 

B.  C.  509.— The  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic.— The  Valerian  Laws. — '*  Howevermuch  the 
history  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquinius, 
'the  proud,'  ma.^  have  been  interwoven  with 
anecdotes  and  spuu  out  into  a  romance,  it  is  not 
in  its  leading  outlines  to  be  called  in  question. 
.  .  .  The  royal  power  was  by  no  means  abolished, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, a  '  temporary  king '  (Interrex)  was  nomi- 
nated as  before.  The  one  life-king  was  simply 
replaced  by  two  year-kings,  who  called  them- 
selves generals  (prmtores),  or  judges  (indices),  or 
merely  colleagues  (consules)  [consules  are  those 
who  '  leap  or  dance  together.  Foot-note].  The 
collegiate  principle,  from  which  this  last — and 
subsequently  most  current — name  of  the  annual 
kings  was  derived,  assumed  in  their  case  an 
altogether  peculiar  form.  The  supreme  power 
was  not  entrusted  to  the  two  magistrates  con- 
iointly,  but  each  consul  possessed  and  exercised 
it  for  himself  as  fully  and  wholly  as  it  had  been 
possessed  and  exercised  b^  the  king;  and, 
although  a  partition  of  functions  doubtless  took 
place  from  the  first — the  one  consul  for  instance 
undertaking  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the 
other  the  administration  of  justice  —  that  parti- 
tion was  by  no  means  binding,  and  each  of  the 
colleagues  was  legally  at  liberty  to  interfere  at 
any  time  in  the  province  of  the  other  [see  Con- 
sul, Roman].  .  .  .  This  peculiarly  Latin,  if  not 
peculiarly  Roman,  institution  of  co-ordinate  su- 
preme authorities  .  .  .  manifestly  sprang  out 
of  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  regal  power  in 
legally  undiminished  fulness.  ...  A  similar 
course  was  followed  in  reference  to  the  termina- 
tion of  their  tenure  of  oflice.  .  .  .  They  ceased 
to  be  magistrates,  not  upon  the  expiry  of  the  set 
terra,  but  only  upon  their  publicly  and  solemnly 
demitting  their  office:  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  daring  to  disregard  the  term  and  lo  continue 
their  magistracy  beyond  the  year,  their  official 
acts  were  nevertheless  valid,  and  in  the  earlier 
times  they  scarcely  even  incurred  any  other  than 
a  moral  responsibility." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. — "No  revolution  can  be  un- 
dertaken and  completed  with  success  if  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  not  led  on  by  some  superior  in- 
tellect. At  the  dissolution  of  an  existing  legal 
authority  the  only  authority  remaining  is  per- 
sonal and  de  facto,  which  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  of  the  position  is  more  or  less  militaiy 
and  dictatorial.  The  Romans  especially  acknowl- 
edged the  necessity,  when  circumstances  required 
it,  of  submitting  to  the  unlimited  power  of  a 
dictator.    Such  a  chief  they  found,  at  the  time 


of  the  revolution,  in  Brutus.  Collatimis  also 
may,  during  a  certain  time,  have  stood  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  at  the  head  of  the  state,  probably 
from  less  pure  motives  than  Brutus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  succumbed  to  the  movement 
which  he  in  part  may  have  evoked.  After 
Brutus,  Valerius  Publicola  was  the  recognised 
supreme  head  and  the  arbiter  of  events  in  Rome 
with  dictatorial  power,  until  his  legislation  made 
an  end  of  the  interregnum,  and  with  all  legal 
forms  founded  the  true  and  genuine  republic 
with  two  annual  consuls.  The  dictatorship  is 
found  in  the  Latin  cities  as  a  state  ftf  transition 
between  monarchy  and  the  yearly  pnetorship; 
and  we  may  conjecture  that  also  ih  Rome  the 
similar  change  in  the  constitution  was  effected 
in  a  similar  way.  In  important  historical  crises 
the  Romans  always  availed  themselves  of  the 
absolute  power  of  a  dictator,  as  in  Greece,  with 
similar  objects,  Aesymnetae  were  chosen.  .  .  . 
How  long  the  dictatorial  constitution  lasted  must 
remain  undecided;  for  we  must  renounce  the 
idea  of  a  chronology  of  that  time.  It  appears  to 
me  not  impossible  that  the  period  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  Valerian  laws, 
which  in  our  authorities  is  represented  as  a  year, 
may  have  embraced  ten  years,  or  much  more." — 
W.  Jhne,  Researches  into  the  History  of  tlie  Roman 
Constitution,  p.  61. — "The  republic  seems  to 
have  been  first  regularly  established  by  the  Va- 
lerian laws,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  can  dis- 
cover little  more  than  half  obliterated  traces  in 
the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Romans.  According 
to  the  story,  P.  Valerius  was  chosen  as  consul 
after  the  banishment  of  Tarquinius  CoUatinus, 
and  remained  alone  in  office  after  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  Brutus,  without  assembling  the 
people  for  the  election  of  a  second  consul.  This 
proceeding  excited  a  suspicion  in  tho  minds  of 
the  people, -that  he  intended  to  take  sc  .  josses- 
sion  of  the  state,  and  to  re-establish  royal  power. 
But  these  fears  proved  groundless.  Valerius  re- 
mained in  office  with  the  sole  design  of  introduc- 
ing a  number  of  laws  intended  to  establish  the 
republic  on  a  legal  foundation,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a  colleague. 
The  first  of  these  Valerian  laws  threatened  with 
the  curse  of  the  gods  any  one  who,  without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  should  dare  to  assume  the 
highest  magistracy.  .  .  .  The  second  law  of 
Valerius  .  .  .  prescribe  that  in  criminal  trials, 
where  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  at  stake,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  consul  should  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  This  Va- 
lerian law  of  appeal  was  the  Roman  Habeas 
Corpus  Act." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch, 
1  (v.  1).— See,  also.  Consul,  Roman;  CoMmA 
CtTRiATA;  CoMiTiA  Centuklata;  Ceksorb; 
Qu^sTORS,  Rom.vn;  Senate,  Roman. 

B.  C.  494-492. —  The  first  secession  of  the 
Plebs. — Origin  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs, 
and  the  i^diles.— Original  and  acquired  power 
of  the  Tribunes. —  The  two  Roman  peoples 
and  their  antagonism. —  "  The  struggle  [of 
plebeians  against  patricians  in  early  Rome] 
opens  with  the  debt  question.  We  must  realize 
all  along  how  the  internal  history  is  affected  by 
the  wars  without.  The  debtors  fall  into  their 
difficulties  through  serving  in  the  field  during 
the  summer ;  for  of  course  the  army  is  a  citizen 
army  and  the  citizens  are  ajjriculturists.  Two 
patrician  families  take  the  side  of  the  poor,  the 
Horatii    and    the   Valerii.      Manias  Valerius 
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Publicola,  created  dictator,  promises  the  distressed 
farmers  tlmt,  if  tliey  will  follow  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Sabines,  he  will  procure  the 
relaxation  of  their  burdens.  They  go  and  re- 
turn victorious.  But  Appius  Clauduis  (whose 
fainilv  had  but  recently  migrated  to  Rome,  a 
proud  and  overbearing  Sabine  stock)  opposed  the 
redemption  of  the  dictator's  promise.  The  vic- 
torious host,  forming  a  seventh  of  the  arm-bearing 
population,  instantly  marched  out  of  the  gate  of 
the("y,  cro,ssed  the  river  Anio,  and  took  up  a 
stiitixn  onthe  Sacred  Mount  pions  Sacer].  They 
did  not  meah  to  go  back  agam ;  they  were  weary 
of  their  liaugbty  masters.  ...  At  last  a  peace 
is  made  —  a  formal  peace  concluded  by  the 
fetiales:  they  will  come  back  if  they  may  have 
magistrates  of  their  own.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  [B.  C.  492].  .  .  .  The 
plcbs  who  marched  back  that  day  from  the 
Sacred  Mount  had  done  a  deed  which  was  to 
have  a  wonderful  issue  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  they  had  dropped  a  seed  into  the  soil 
which  would  one  day  spring  up  into  the  im- 
perial government  of  the  Cffisars.  The '  tribunicia 
potestas,'  with  which  they  were  clothing  their 
new  magistrates,  was  to  become  a  more  impor- 
tant element  in  the  claim;,  of  the  emperors  than 
the  purple  robe  of  the  consuls." — R.  F.  Horton, 
Hint,  of  the  liomam,  ch.  3. — "  The  tribunes  of  the 
people  were  so  essentially  different  from  all  the 
other  magistrates  that,  strictly  speaking,  they 
could  hardly  be  called  magistrates  at  all.  They 
were  originally  nothing  but  the  official  counsel 
of  the  plebs  —  but  counsel  who  possessed  a  veto 
on  the  execution  of  any  command  or  any  sentence 
of  the  patrician  authorities.  The  tribune  of  the 
people  had  no  militjiry  force  at  his  disposal  with 
which  to  inforce  his  veto.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more 
striking  i)roof  of  the  high  respect  for  law  which 
was  inhereiit  in  the  Roman  people,  than  that  it 
was  possible  for  such  a  magistracy  to  exercise 
functions  specially  directed  against  the  govern- 
ing class.  ...  To  strengthen  an  official  author- 
ity which  was  so  much  wanting  in  physical 
strength,  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  the 
terrors  of  religion.  .  .  .  The  tribunes  were  ac- 
cordingly placed  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Deity.  They  were  declared  to  be  conse- 
crated and  inviolable  ('sacrosancti'),  and  who- 
ever attacked  them,  or  hindered  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions,  fell  a  \ictim  to  the 
avenging  Deity,  and  might  be  killed  by  anyone 
without  fear  of  punishment." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of 
Borne,  bk.  2,  ch.  2,  and  hk.  6,  ch.  8. —"The 
tribune  had  no  political  authority.  Not  being  a 
magistrate,  he  could  not  convoke  the  curies  or 
the  centuries  [see  Comitia  Cukiata  and  Comitia 
Centuiiiata].  He  could  make  no  proposition  in 
the  senate ;  it  was  not  supposed,  in  the  beginning, 
that  he  could  appear  there.  He  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  real  city  —  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  patrician  city,  where  men  did  not  recog- 
nize any  authority  of  his.  He  was  not  the  trib- 
une of  the  people;  he  was  che  tribune  of  the 
plebs.  There  were  then,  as  previously,  two 
societies  in  Rome  —  the  city  and  the  plebs ;  the 
one  strongly  organized,  having  laws,  magis- 
trates, and  a  senate;  the  other  a  multitude, which 
remained  without  rights  and  laws,  but  which 
found  in  its  inviolable  tribunes  protectors  and 
judges.  In  succeeding  years  we  can  see  how  the 
tribunes  took  courage,  and  what  unexpected 
powers  they  assumed.     Thev  had  no  authority 
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to  convoke  the  people,  but  they  convoked  them. 
Nothing  called  them  to  the  senate ;  they  sat  at 
first  at  the  door  of  the  chamber ;  later  they  sat 
within.  They  had  no  power  to  judge  the  patri- 
cians; they  judged  them  and  condemned  them. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  inviolability  attached 
to  them  as  sacrosancti.  Every  other  power  gave 
way  before  them.  The  patricians  were  disarmed 
the  day  they  had  pronounced,  with  solemn  rites, 
that  whoever  touched  a  tribune  should  be  im- 
pure. The  law  said,  'Nothing  shall  be  done 
against  a  tribune.'  If,  then,  this  tribune  con- 
voked the  plebs,  the  plebs  assembled,  and  no  one 
could  dissolve  this  assembly,  which  the  presence 
of  the  tribune  placed  beyond  the  power  of  the 
patricians  and  the  laws.  If  the  tribune  entered 
the  senate,  no  one  could  compel  him  to  retire. 
If  he  seized  a  consul,  no  one  could  take  the  con- 
sul from  his  hand.  Nothing  could  resist  the 
boldness  of  a  tribune.  Against  a  tribune  no  one 
had  any  power,  except  another  tribune.  As 
soon  as  the  plebs  thus  had  their  chiefs,  they  did 
not  wait  long  before  they  had  deliberative  assem- 
blies. These  did  not  in  any  manner  resemble 
those  of  the  patricians.  The  plebs,  in  their 
comitia,  were  distributed  into  tribes;  the  domi- 
cile, not  religion  or  wealth,  regulated  the  place 
of  each  one.  The  assembly  did  not  commence 
with  a  sacrifice ;  religion  did  not  appear  there. 
They  knew  nothing  of  presages,  and  the  voice  of 
an  augur,  or  a  pontiff,  could  not  compel  men  to 
separate.  It  was  really  the  comitia  of  the  plebs, 
and  they  had  nothing  of  the  old  rules,  or  of  the 
religion  of  the  patricians.  True,  these  assem- 
blies did  not  at  first  occupy  themselves  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  city;  they  named  no 
magistrates,  and  passed  no  laws.  They  deliber- 
ated only  on  the  interests  of  their  own  order, 
named  the  plebeian  chiefs,  and  carried  plebiscita. 
There  was  at  Rome,  for  a  long  time,  a  double 
series  of  decrees — senatusconsulta  for  the  patri- 
cians, plebiscita  for  the  plebs.  The  plebs  did 
not  obey  the  senatusconsulta,  nor  the  patricians 
the  plebiscita.  There  were  two  peoples  at 
Rome.  These  two  peoples,  always  in  presence 
of  each  other,  and  living  within  the  same  walls, 
still  had  almost  nothing  in  common.  A  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  of  the  city,  nor  a  patric'an 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  The  plebeian  did  not  enter 
the  assembly  by  curies,  nor  the  patrician  the  as- 
sembly of  the  tribes.  They  were  two  peoples 
that  did  not  even  understand  each  other,  not 
having  —  so  to  speak  —  common  ideas.  .  .  .  The 
patricians  persisted  in  keeping  the  plebs  without 
the  body  politic,  and  the  plebs  established  insti- 
tutions of  their  own.  The  duality  of  the  Roman 
population  became  from  day  to  day  more  mani- 
fest. And  yet  there  was  something  wliich 
formed  a  tie  between  these  two  peoples:  this 
was  ^ar.  The  patricians  were  careful  not  to 
deprive  themselves  of  soldiers.  They  had  left 
to  the  plebeians  the  title  of  citizens,  if  only 
to  incorporate  them  into  the  legions.  They  had 
taken  care,  too,  that  the  inviolability  of  the 
tribunes  should  not  extend  outside  of  Itome,  and 
for  this  purpose  had  decided  that  a  tribune 
should  never  go  out  of  the>  city.  In  the  army, 
therefore,  the  plebs  were  under  control;  there 
was  no  longar  a  double  power ;  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  Rome  became  one. " —  N.  D.  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes.  The  A/icient  City,  hk.  4,  cA.  7. —  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  tribunes  were  originally  two  In 
number ;  but  later  there  were  five,  and,  finally, 
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ten.  The  law  which  created  their  ofBce  was 
"deposited  in  a  temple,  under  the  charge  of  two 
plebeian  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  and  called  Aediles  or  'housemasters.' 
These  aediles  were  attached  to  the  tribunes  as 
assistants,  aud  their  jurisdiction  chiefly  concerned 
such  minor  cases  as  were  settled  by  fines. " —  T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  the  Roman  Repuhlic  (abridged 
by  Bryant  and  Ilendy),  ch.  7.  —  "Besides  the 
tribunes,  who  stood  over  against  the  consuls,  two 
plebeian  lediles  were  appointed,  who  might  bal- 
ance the  patrician  quaistors.  Their  name  seems 
borrowed  from  the  temple  (.^Edes  Cereris)  which 
is  now  built  on  the  cattle  market  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  river  to  form  a  religious  centre 
for  the  plebeian  interest,  as  the  ancient  temple  of 
Saturn  was  already  a  centre  for  the  patrician  in- 
terest. The  goddess  of  bread  is  to  preside  over 
the  growth  of  the  democracy.  The  duty  of 
a;dile8  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  keep  the  public 
buildings  in  repair  i  but  they  acquire  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  police-officers. " —  R.  F.  Hor- 
ton,  Iliat.  of  the  liomans,  ch.  3. — The  office  of  the 
curule  ffidiles  (two  in  number,  who  were  elected 
in  "  comitia  tributa  ")  was  instituted  in  366  B.  C. 
These  were  patricians  at  first ;  but  in  304  B.  C. 
the  office  was  thrown  open  in  alternate  years  to 
the  plebeians,  and  in  91  B.  C.  all  restrictions 
were  removed.  The  curule  ffidiles  had  certain 
judicial  functions,  and  formed  with  the  plebeian 
ffidiles  a  board  of  police  and  market  administra- 
tion, having  oversight  also  of  the  religious 
games.  —  The  same,  App.  A. 

Also  in  :  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early 
Roman  History,  ch.  12,  pt.  1. — B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
LecVs  on  the  History  of  BoTne,  lect.  16. —  T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  2  (».  1). 

B.  C.  493. — League  with  the  Latins.  See 
below:  B.C.  339-338. 

B.  C.  489-450. —  Volscian  Wars. —  The  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  neighboring  Volscians 
stretched  over  a  period  of  some  forty  years 
(B.  C.  489^50)  and  ended  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  latter  from  history.  The  legend  of  Cori- 
olanus  (Caius  Mai-cius,  on  whom  the  added  name 
was  bestowed  because  of  his  valiant  capture  of 
the  Volscian  town  of  Corioli)  is  connected  with 
these  wars ;  but  modern  critics  have  stripped  it 
of  all  historic  credit  and  left  it  only  a  beautiful 
romance. —  W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  4 
iv.  1). 

Also  in  :  A.  J.  Church,  Stories  from  Livy,  eh.  1. 

B.  C.  472-471.— The  Publilian  Law  of  Vo- 
lero. — Exclusion  of  Patricians  from  the  Comi- 
tia Tributa. — "  Volero  Publilius  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Tribunes  f  or  .  .  .  [B.  C.  472] ;  and  he 
straightway  proposed  a  law,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Tribunes  and  JEdiles  of  the  plebs 
should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians  themselves  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Forum,  not  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  in  the  Field  of  Mars. 
This  is  usually  called  the  Publilian  Law  of  Vo- 
lero. For  a  whole  year  the  patricians  succeeded 
in  putting  off  the  law.  But  the  plebeians  were 
determined  to  have  it." — H.  Q.  Liddell,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  8  {v.  1). — "  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  tribuneship  of  the  people  was  the 
organisation  of  the  assembly  of  tribes,  the  '  com- 
itia tributa,'  whereby  they  lost  their  former  char- 
acter as  factional  or  party  meetings  and  were 
raised  to  the  dignity  and  functions  of  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  people.  .  .  .  The  circumstances 
which,  in  471  B.  C,  kd  to  the  passing  of  the 


Publilian  law,  seem  to  indicate  that  even  at  that 
time  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  patricians  to 
change  the  original  character  of  the  tribuneship 
of  the  people,  and  to  open  it  to  the  patrician 
class.  The  patricians  intruded  themselves  in  the 
assembly  of  the  plebeians,  surely  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  disturbance  as  it  is  repre- 
sented, but  to  enforce  a  contested  right,  by  which 
they  claimed  to  take  part  in  the  comitia  of  tribes. 
.  .  .  This  question  was  decided  by  the  Publilian 
law,  which  excluded  the  patrioians  from  the 
comitia  tributa  and  specified  the  privileges  of 
these  comitia,  now  admitted  to  )je  purely  plebe- 
ian. .  .  .  These  were  the  right  of  meeting  to- 
gether unmolested  in  separate  purely  plebeian 
comitia,  the  right  of  freely  and  independently 
electing  their  representatives,  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing and  settling  their  own  affairs,  and  in  cer- 
tain matters  of  passing  resolutions  [plebiscita] 
which  affected  the  whole  community.  These 
resolutions  were,  of  course,  not  binding  on  the 
state,  they  had  more  the  character  of  petitions 
than  enactments,  but  still  they  were  the  formal 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  Roman  people,  aud  as  such  they  could  not 
easily  be  set  aside  or  ignored  by  the  patrician 
government." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2, 
ch.  8,  andbk.  6,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Leet'a  on  Hist,  of 
Rome,  lect.  20. 

B.  C.  466-463.— The  Plague.-  In  the  war  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Volscians,  the  former  were 
so  hard  pressed  that  "  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
ceive men  and  cattle  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
just  as  at  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and 
this  crowding  together  of  men  and  beasts  pro- 
duced a  plague  [B.  C.  466-463].  ...  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  great  pestilence  which,  thirty  years 
later,  broke  out  in  Greece  and  Carthage,  began 
in  Italy  as  early  as  that  time.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  fearful ;  it  was  a  real  pestilence,  and  not 
a  mere  fever.  .  .  .  Both  consuls  fell  victims  to 
the  disease,  two  of  the  four  augurs,  the  curio 
maximus,  the  fourth  part  of  the  senators,  and 
an  immense  number  of  citizens  of  all  classes." — 
B.  G.  Niebuhr,  LecVs  on  tlie  Hist,  of  tiome,  led. 
21. 

Also  in:  T,  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  11. 

3.  C.  ^58. —  Conquest  of  the  JEqui  — 
"Alternatmg  with  the  raids  [of  the  Romans] 
against  the  Volsci  are  the  almost  yearly  cam- 
paigns with  the  ^qui,  who  would  pour  down 
their  valleys  and  occupy  Mount  Algidus,  threat- 
ening Tusculum  and  the  Latin  Way  which  led  to 
Rome.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
the  republic  too  was  engaged  with  Sabines  to 
the  north,  and  Volscians  to  the  south,  that  the 
Consul  Minucius  [B.  C  458]  found  himself 
hemmed  in  on  the  mountain-side  by  the  .^qui. 
Very  beautiful  and  very  characteristic  is  the 
legend  which  veils  the  issue  of  the  danger.  L. 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  ruined  by  a  fine  imposed 
upon  his  son,  is  tilling  his  little  farm  across  the 
Tiber,  when  the  messengers  of  the  Senate  come 
to  announce  that  he  is  made  dictator.  With 
great  simplicity  he  leaves  his  plough,  conquers 
the  ^qui,  and  returns  to  his  furrows  again." — 
R.  F.  Horton,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  4. 

Also  m:  A.  J.  Church,  Stories  from  Livy, 
c?i.  9. 

B.  C.  456.— The  Icilian  Law.— The  early 
process  of  legislation  illustrated. — Persuasive- 
ness of  Plebeian  Petitions.— "  The  process  of 
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legislation  in  early  times  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  a  single  instance  in  wliicli  Dionysius  lias 
followed  the  account  derived  by  him  from  an 
ancient  document.  Tlie  case  is  that  of  the  Lex 
Iciiia  de  Avcntino  publicando  (B.  C.  456),  an  in- 
terlude in  the  long  struggle  over  the  Terentilian 
law  [see  below :  B.  C.  451-449].  This  Lex  Iciiia 
was  preserved,  as  Dionysius  tells  us,  on  a  brazen 
colunui  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  original  tablet  in  such 
a  situation  should  have  survived  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Oaids.  Yet  a  record  so  impor- 
tant t<>  the  plebs  would  doubtless  be  at  once  re- 
stored, and  the  restoration  would  show  at  least 
the  belief  prevalent  at  this  very  early  period 
(B.  C.  389)  as  to  the  proper  procedure  in  case  of 
such  a  law.  '  Icilius, '  says  Dionysius  (X.  31),  '  ap- 
proached the  consuls  then  in  ofllce  and  the  sen- 
ate, and  reciuested  them  to  pass  the  preliminary 
decree  for  the  law  that  Ih;  proposed,  and  to 
bring  it  before  the  people. '  By  threatening  to 
arrest  the  consuls  he  compelled  them  to  assemble 
the  senate,  and  Icilius  addressed  the  senate  on 
behalf  of  his  bill.  Finally  the  senate  consented 
.  .  .  (Dionys.  X.  32).  Then,  after  auspices  and 
sacrifices,  'the  law  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
centuriata,  which  were  convened  by  the  consuls.' 
.  .  .  Now  here  we  have  an  order  of  proceeding 
under  which  the  plebs  have  a  practical  initiative 
in  legislation,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  each 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  acts  in  a  perfectly 
natural  and  constitutional  manner.  .  .  .  The 
formal  legislative  power  lies  solely  with  the  pop- 
ulus  Romanus.  The  vote  of  the  corporation  of 
the  plebs  is  not  then  in  early  times  strictly  a 
legislative  process  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  strong 
and  formal  petition,  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
assembly  to  grant  their  request.  But  this  sov- 
ereign assembly  can  only  be  conAcned  and  the 
question  put  to  it  by  a  consul.  If  the  consuls 
are  unfavourable  to  the  bill,  they  can  refuse  to 
put  it  to  the  vote  at  all.  In  any  case,  unless,  like 
8p.  Cassius,  tliey  were  themselves  revolutionists, 
they  would  not  think  of  doing  so  save  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  authorised  advisers. 
.  .  .  The  senate  is  assembled  and  freely  dis- 
cusses the  law.  An  adverse  vote  justifies  the 
consuls  in  their  resistance.  Then  follow  tedious 
manamvres.  The  senate  treat  with  members  of 
the  college  of  tribunes  to  procure  their  veto; 
they  urge  the  necessity  of  a  military  expedition, 
or,  as  a  last  resource,  advise  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator.  Such  is  the  general  picture  we  get 
from  Livy's  story.  If  by  these  means  they  can 
tide  over  the  tribune's  year  of  office,  the  whole 
process  has  to  be  gone  through  again.  The  senate 
have  the  chance  of  a  lucky  accident  in  getting 
one  of  the  new  tribunes  subservient  to  them ;  or 
sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  proposal  to  re- 
move to  Veil)  they  may  persuade  the  plebs  itself 
to  throw  out  the  tribunician  rogatio  when  again 
introduced  (Livy,  v.  30).  On  the  other  hand  the 
tribunes  may  bring  to  bear  their  reserved  power 
of  impeding  all  public  business;  and  the  ultima 
ratio  lies  with  the  plebeians,  who  have  the  power 
of  secession  in  their  hands.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  senate  is  nearly  always  wise  enough  to 
yield  before  the  plebs  is  driven  to  play  this  its 
last  card.  Their  yielding  is  expressed  by  their 
backing  the  petition  of  the  plebs  and  recom- 
mending the  consuls  to  put  the  question  of  its 
acceptance  to  the  populus.  With  this  recom- 
meudatiua  on  the  part  of  the  senate  the  struggle 


is  generally  at  an  end.  It  is  still  in  the  strict 
right  of  the  consuls  to  refuse  to  put  the  question 
to  the  comitia.  Livy  (iii.  19)  gives  us  one  in- 
stance in  the  matter  of  the  Terentilian  law,  when 
the  senate  is  disposed  to  yield,  and  the  consul 
'  non  in  plebe  coercendil  quam  senatu  castigando 
vehementior  fuit.'  But  a  consul  so  insisting  on 
his  right  would  incur  enormous  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  expose  himself,  unsheltered  by 
public  opinion,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  plebs 
when  he  went  out  of  oftice.  When  the  consul 
too  has  yielded,  and  the  question  is  actually  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  sovereign  (generally  m  its 
comitia  centuriata),  the  controversy  has  been 
long  ago  thoroughly  threshed  out.  Though  it 
is  only  at  this  stage  that  legislation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  commences,  yet  no  instance  is 
recorded  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
people  to  assent  to  the  petition  of  the  plebs 
backed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  senate. " — 
J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  Piebeiati  Privilege  at 
BoDie  {Englinh  Historical  Rev.,  April,  1886). —  On 
the  bearings  of  this  proceeding  en  the  subse- 
quently adopted  Valerio-Horatian,  Publilian, 
and  Hortensian  laws,  see  below :  B.  C.  286. 

B.  0.451-440.— The  Terentilian  Law.— The 
Decemvirs  and  the  Tv^elve  Tables. —  Not  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  tribuneship,  "the 
plebeians  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  laws  which  the 
patricians  enjoyed,  and  to  make  them  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  whole  nation.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  writing  them  down  and  making 
them  public.  A  proposal  was  accordingly  made 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  by  the  tribune 
C.  Terentilius  Arsa  (462  B.  C.)  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  committing  to  writing 
the  whole  of  the  laws.  ...  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  patricians  opposed  with  all  their  strength 
a  measure  which  would  wrest  a  most  powerful 
weapon  out  of  their  hands.  .  .  .  The  contest  for 
the  passing  of  the  bill  of  Terentilius  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
all  means  of  open  and  secret  opposition  and  of 
partial  concession  were  made  use  of  to  elude  the 
claims  of  the  popular  party.  .  .  .  After  a  ten 
years'  struggle  it  [the  motion  for  a  commission] 
was  passed  into  law.  It  proposed  that  a  com- 
mission of  ten  men,  being  partly  patricians  and 
partly  plebeians,  should  be  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  existing  law  into  a 
code.  At  the  same  time  tlie  consular  constitu- 
tion was  to  be  suspended,  and  the  ten  men  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  during  the  time  that 
they  acted  as  legislators.  By  the  same  law  the 
plebeian  magistracy  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
ceased  likewise,  and  the  ten  mei  became  a  body 
of  magistrates  intrusted  with  unlimited  author- 
ity. .  .  .  The  patricians  did  not  act  entirely  in 
good  faith.  .  .  .  They  carried  the  election  of  ten 
patricians.  .  .  .  Having,  however,  obtained  thla 
advantage  over  the  credulity  of  their  opponents, 
the  patricians  made  no  attempt  to  use  it  in- 
solently as  a  party  victory.  The  decemvirs  pro- 
ceeded with  wisdom  and  moderation.  Their 
administration,  as  well  as  their  legislation,  met 
with  universal  approval.  They  published  on 
ten  tables  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  after  these  laws  had  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people,  they  were  declared  by  a  decis- 
ion of  the  people  to  be  binding.  Thus  the  first 
year  of  the  decemvirate  passed,  and  so  far  tho 
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traditional  story  is  simple  and  intelligible. " 
part  of  the  tradition  wliich  follows  is  largely  re- 
jected by  modern  critical  historians.  It  relates 
that  when  decemvirs  were  chosen  for  another 
year,  to  complete  their  work,  Appius  Claudius 
Drought  about  the  election,  with  himself,  of  men 
"Whom  he  could  control,  and  then  established  a 
reign  of  terror  which  3urpassed  the  worst  tyr- 
anny of  the  kings,  refusing  to  abdicate  when 
the  year  expired.  The  tragic  story  of  Virginia 
connects  itself  with  this  terrible  oppression,  and 
•with  the  legend  of  its  downfall.  In  the  end,  the 
Koman  people  delivered  themselves,  and  secured 
the  permanent  authority  of  the  code  of  laws, 
•which  had  been  enlarged  from  ten  to  twelve 
Tables.— W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  cli.  9 
and  10. — "The  Twelve  Tables  were  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  all  law,  and  Cicero  always 
mentions  them  with  the  utmost  reverence.  But 
only  fragments  remain." — II.  G.  Liddell,  Uht  of 
Jtoine,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. — "The  most  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  known  to  the  world  begins, 
as  it  ends,  with  a  code.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  its  history,  the  expositors  of 
Roman  Law  consistently  employed  language 
■which  implied  that  the  body  of  their  system 
rested  on  the  Twelve  Decemviral  Tables,  and 
therefore  on  a  basis  of  ..  ritten  law.  Except  in 
one  particular,  no  institutions  anterior  to  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  recognised  at  Rome.  The 
theoretical  descent  of  Roman  jurisprudence  from 
a  code,  the  theoretical  ascription  of  English  law 
to  immemorial  unwritten  tradition,  were  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  development  of  their 
system  differed  from  the  development  of  ours. 
Neither  theory  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
facts,  but  each  produced  consequences  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  .  .  .  The  ancient  Roman  code 
belongs  tc  a  class  of  which  almost  every  civil- 
ised nation  in  the  world  can  show  a  sample, 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  Roman  and  Hellenic 
worlds  were  concerned,  were  largely  diffused 
over  them  at  epochs  not  widely  distant  from  one 
another.  They  appeared  under  exceedingly 
similar  circumstances,  and  were  produced,  to 
our  knowledge,  by  very  similar  causes.  ...  In 
Greece,  in  Italy,  on  the  Ilellenised  sea-board  of 
Western  Asia,  these  codes  all  made  their  appear- 
ance at  periods  much  the  same  everywhere,  not, 
I  mean,  at  periods  identical  in  point  of  time,  but 
similar  in  point  of  the  relative  progress  of  6ach 
community.  Everywhere,  in  the  countries  I 
have  named,  laws  engraven  on  tablets  and  pub- 
lished to  the  people  take  the  place  of  usages  de- 
posited with  the  recollection  of  a  privileged  oli- 
garchy. .  .  .  The  ancient  codes  were  doubtless 
originally  suggested  by  the  discovery  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  art  of  wnting.  It  is  true  that  the 
aristocracies  seem  to  have  abused  their  monopoly 
of  legal  knowledge ;  and  at  all  events  their  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  law  was  a  formidable 
impediment  to  the  success  of  tliose  popular 
movements  which  began  to  be  universal  in  the 
western  world.  But,  though  democratic  senti- 
ment may  have  added  to  their  popularity,  the 
codes  were  certainly  in  the  main  a  direct  result 
of  the  invention  of  writing.  Inscribed  tablets 
were  seen  to  be  a  better  depositary  of  law,  and  a 
better  security  for  its  accurate  preservation,  tlmn 
the  memory  of  a  number  of  persons  however 
strengthened  by  habitual  exercise.  .  .  .  Among 
the  chief  advantages  which  the  Twelve  Tables 
and  similar  codes  conferred   on   the   societies 
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which  obtained  them,  was  the  protection  which 
they  afforded  against  the  frauds  of  the  privi- 
leged oligarchy  and  also  against  the  spon- 
taneous depravation  and  debasement  of  the  na- 
tional institutions.  The  Roman  Code  was  merely 
an  enunciation  in  words  of  the  existing  customs 
of  the  Roman  people.  Relatively  to  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  in  civilization,  ft  was  a  remark- 
ably early  code,  and  it  was  published  at  a  time 
when  Roman  society  had  barely  emerged  from 
that  intellectual  condition  in  which  civil  obliga- 
tion and  religious  duty  are  inevitably  con- 
founded."— H.  8.  Maine,  Aitcicnt  Lair,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  449. — The  Valerio-Horatian  Laws. — 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Decem- 
virs, at  Rome,  B.  C.  449,  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and 
M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  being  elected  consuls, 
brought  about  the  passage  of  certain  laws,  known 
as  the  Valerio-Horatian  Laws.  These  renewed  an 
old  law  (the  Valerian  Law)  which  gave  to  every 
Roman  citizen  an  appeal  from  the  supreme  mag- 
istrate to  the  people,  and  they  also  made  the 
plebiscita,  or  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  authoritative  laws,  binding  on  the  whole 
body  politic. —  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of  Rome,  bk. 
2,  ch.  10. — See  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
the  last  mentioned  of  these  laws,  in  its  relations 
to  the  subsequent  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws, 
below:  B.  C.  286. 

B.  C.  445-400.  —  The  Canuleian  Law. — 
Creation  of  the  Consular  Tribunes. — Progress 
of  the  Plebs  toward  Political  Equality. — "The 
year  449  had  not  taken  from  the  i)atricians  all 
their  privileges.  Rome  has  still  two  classes,  but 
only  one  people,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  plebs, 
sitting  in  the  senate,  are  meditating,  after  the 
struggle  to  obtain  civil  equality,  to  commence 
anotlier  to  gain  political  equality.  .  .  .  Two 
things  maintained  the  insulting  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  orders:  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage between  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  the 
tenure  of  all  the  magisterial  officers  by  those  who 
formed  since  the  origin  of  Rome  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  '  patres. '  In  445  B.  C.  the  tribune 
Canuleius  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  prohibi- 
tion relative  to  marriages,  and  his  colleagues,  a 
share  in  the  consulate.  This  was  a  demand  for 
political  equality. "  The  Canuleian  law  legaliz- 
ing marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
.  was  conceded,  but  not  until  a  third  "secession" 
of  the  plebeians  had  taken  place.  The  plebeian 
demand  for  a  share  in  the  consulate  was  pacified 
for  the  time  by  a  constitutional  change  which 
formed  out  of  the  consulate  three  offices:  "the 
quffistorship,  the  censorship  and  the  consular 
tribunate.      The    two    former   are   exclusively 

f>atriciaa  The  military  [or  consular]  tribunes, 
n  reality  proconsuls  confined,  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  the  command  of  the  legions,  could  now 
be  chosen  without  distinction,  from  the  two 
orders.     But  the  law,  in  not  requiring  that  every 

{rear  a  fixed  number  of  them  be  plebeians,  al- 
owed  them  to  be  all  patricians;  and  they  re- 
mained so  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  spite  of 
such  skilful  precautions,  the  senate  did  not  give 
up  the  consulate.  It  held  in  reserve  and  pure 
from  all  taint  the  patrician  magistracy,  hoping 
for  better  days.  .  .  .  The  constitution  of  444 
B.  C.  authorized  the  nomination  of  plebeians  to 
the  consular  tribunate ;  down  to  400  B.  C.  none 
obtained  it ;  and  during  the  seventy -eight  years 
that  this  office  continued,  the  senate  twenty- 
four  times  nominated  consuls,  that  is  to  say,  it 
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attempted,  and  succeeded,  one  year  in  three,  in 
re-establishiug  the  ancient  form  of  government. 
Tliese  perpetual  oscillations  encouraged  the  am- 
bitious hopes  of  a  rich  knight,  Spurius  Mtelius 
(439  B.  C).  lie  thought  that  the  Romans  would 
willingly  resign  into  his  hands  their  unquiet  lib- 
erty, anil  (luring  a  famine  he  gave  very  liberally 
to  the  poor.  The  senate  became  alarmed  at  this 
almsgiving  which  was  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  manners  of  that  time,  and  raised  to  the 
dictatorship  Cincinuatus,  who,  on  taking  olHce, 
prayed  the  gods  not  tf)  grant  that  his  old  age 
should  prove  a  cause  of  hurt  or  damage  to  the 
republic.  Summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
dictator,  Mielius  refused  to  appear,  and  sought 
protection  against  the  lictors  amongst  the  crowd 
which  lilled  the  Forum.  But  the  master  of  the 
horse,  Serv.  Ahala,  managed  to  reach  him,  and 
run  him  through  with  his  sword.  In  spite  of 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  Cincinnatus  sanc- 
tioned the  act  of  his  lieutenant,  caused  the  house 
of  the  traitor  to  be  demolished,  and  the  '  pncfec- 
tus  annona;,'  Minucius  Augurinus,  sold,  for  an 
'  as '  per  '  modius, '  the  corn  amassed  by  Ma;lius. 
Such  is  the  story  of  the  partisan  of  the  nobles 
[Livy] ;  but  at  that  epoch  to  have  dreamt  of  re- 
establishing royalty  would  have  been  a  foolish 
dream  in  which  Spurius  could  not  have  indulged. 
Withcmt  doubt  he  had  wished  to  obtain,  by  popu- 
lar favour,  the  military  tribunate,  and  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  plebeian  candidates,  th«  patricians 
overthrew  him  by  imputing  to  him  the  accusji- 
tion  which  Livy  complacently  details  by  the 
mouth  of  Cincinnatus,  of  having  aimed  at  roy- 
alty. The  crowd  always  can  be  cajoled  by 
words,  and  the  senate  had  the  art  of  concentrat- 
ing on  this  word  '  royalty '  all  the  phases  of  popu- 
lar hatred.  The  move  succeeded;  during  the 
eleven  years  following  the  people  nine  times 
allowed  consuls  to  be  nominated.  There  was, 
however,  in  433  B.  C.  a  plebeian  dictator,  Mamer- 
cus  JSmilius,  who  reduced  the  tenure  of  censor- 
ship to  18  months.  These  nine  consulships  gave 
such  confidence  to  the  nobles  that  the  senate 
itself  had  to  suffer  from  the  proud  want  of  dis- 
cipline shown  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  428 
B.  C.  Though  conquered  by  the  ^quians,  they 
refused  to  nominate  a  dictator.  To  overcome 
their  resistance  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  threatened  to  drag 
the  consuls  to  prison.  To  see  the  tribunitian  au- 
thority protecting  the  majesty  of  the  senate  was 
quite  a  new  phenomenon.  From  this  day  the 
reputation  of  the  tribunate  equalled  its  power, 
and  few  years  passed  without  the  plebeians  ob- 
taining some  new  advantage.  Three  years  ear- 
lier the  tribunes,  jealous  of  seeing  the  votes 
always  given  to  the  nobles,  had  proscribed  the 
white  robes,  which  marked  out  from  a  distance, 
to  all  eyes,  the  patrician  candidate :  This  was 
the  first  law  against  undue  canvassing.  In  430 
a  law  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  valuations  of  pen- 
alties payable  in  kind.  In  437  the  tribunes,  by 
opposing  the  levies,  obliged  the  senate  to  carry 
to  the  comitia  centuriata  the  question  of  the  war 
against  Veil.  In  423  they  revived  the  agrarian 
law,  and  demanded  that  the  tithe  should  be  more 
punctually  paid  in  the  future  by  the  occupiers 
of  domain  land,  and  applied  to  the  pay  of  the 
troops.  They  miscarried  this  time;  but  in  421  it 
seemed  necessary  to  raise  the  number  of  quffis- 
tors  from  two  to  four ;  the  people  consented  to  it 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  qusestorship  be  ac- 


cessible to  the  plebeians.  Three  years  later  3,000 
acres  of  the  lands  of  Labicum  were  distributed 
to  fifteen  hundred  plebeian  families.  It  was 
very  little :  so  the  people  laid  claim  in  414  to  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Bola,  taken  from  the 
^quians.  A  military  tribune,  Postumius,  being 
violently  opposed  to  it,  was  slain  in  an  out- 
break of  the  soldiery.  This  crime,  unheard  of 
in  the  history  of  Roman  armies,  did  harm  to  the 
popular  cause;  there  was  no  distribution  of 
lands,  and  for  five  years  the  senate  was  able  to 
nominate  the  consuls.  The  patrician  reaction 
produced  another  against  it  which  ended  in  the 
thorough  execution  of  the  constitution  of  the 
year  444.  An  Icilius  in  412,  a  Mienius  in  410 
B.  C.  took  up  again  the  agrarian  law,  and  op- 
posed the  levy.  The  year  following  three  of  the 
Icilian  family  were  named  as  tribunes.  It  was 
a  menace  to  the  other  order.  The  patricians 
understood  it,  and  in  410  three  plebeians  ob- 
tained the  quffistorship.  In  405  pay  was  estab- 
lished for  the  troops,  and  the  rich  undertook  to 
pay  the  larger  portion  of  it.  Finally,  in  400, 
four  military  tribunes  out  of  six  were  plebeians. 
The  chiefs  of  the  people  thus  obtained  the  public 
offices  and  even  places  in  the  senate,  and  the 
poor  obtained  an  indemnity  which  supported 
their  families  while  they  served  with  the  colours. 
All  ambitions,  all  desires,  are  at  present  satisfied. 
Calm  and  union  returned  to  Rome ;  we  can  see 
it  in  the  vigour  of  the  attacks  on  external  foes. " 
—V.  Duruy,  History  of  Rome,  v.  1,  pp.  231-239. 
B.  C.  406-396.— The  Veientine  wars.—  Pro- 
posed removal  to  Veii. — "Veii  lay  about  ten 
miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams 
which  meet  a  little  below  the  city  and  run  down 
into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  it  nearly  opposite  to 
Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidente.  Insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  size,  these  little  streams,  how- 
ever, like  those  of  the  Campagna  generally,  are 
edged  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs,  and  thus  are 
capable  of  affording  a  natural  defence  to  a  town 
built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veii  was 
equal  to  the  extent  of  Rome  itself,  so  long  as  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of 
the  city.  ...  In  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
and  private  buildings  Veii  is  said  to  have  been 
preferred  by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome :  and 
we  know  enough  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible." — T. 
Arnold,  Eiat.  of  Borne,  ch.  12  (v.  1). — "Rome  and 
Veii,  ejjuals  in  strength  and  size,  had  engaged 
in  periodical  conflicts  from  time  immemonal. 
.  .  .  But  the  time  had  come  for  the  final  struggle 
with  Veii.  .  .  .  How  the  siege  lasted  for  ten 
years  [B.  C.  406-396] ;  how,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
captured  Tuscan  seer,  the  Alban  Lake  was 
drained  (and  is  not  the  tunnel  which  drained  it 
visible  to-day?);  how  Camillus,  the  dictator,  by 
a  tunnel  underground  took  the  city,  and  fore- 
stalled the  scrlilce;  how  Juno  came  from  Veii, 
and  took  up  her  abode  upon  the  Aventine ;  how 
Camillus  triumphed ;  and  how  the  nemesis  fell 
upon  him,  and  he  was  banished  —  all  this  and 
more  is  told  by  Livy  in  his  matchless  way.  It 
is  an  epic,  and  a  beautiful  epic. " — R.  F.  Horton, 
Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  4. — At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Veii,  there  was  a  proposal  that  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  should  remove  to  the 
empty  city,  and  found  a  new  state.  It  was  de- 
feated with  difficulty.  A  little  later,  when  the 
Gauls  had  destroyed  Rome,  its  citizens,  having 
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found  Veil  a  strong  and  comfortable  place  of 
refuge,  were  nearly  persuaded  to  remain  there 
and  not  rebuild  their  former  home.  Thus  nar- 
rowly was  the  "Eternal  City"  saved  to  history. 
—II.  G.  Liddell,  JJist.  of  liome,  bk.  2,  ch.  13  and 
15. 

B.  C.  390-347. — Invasions  by  the  Gauls. — 
Destruction  of  the  city. — "Before  the  time  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  there  had  been  a  great 
movement  in  these  Celtic  nations  [of  Gael  and 
Cymri].  Two  great  swarms  went  out  from 
Gaul.  Of  these,  one  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy ; 
the  other,  moving  eastward,  in  the  course  of  time 
penetrated  int«  Greece.  ...  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Gael  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Gaul, 
being  oppressed  by  Cymric  tribes  of  the  west  and 
north,  went  forth  to  seek  new  homes  in  distant 
lands.  ...  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  large 
bodies  of  Celts  passed  over  the  Alps  before  and 
after  this  time,  and  having  once  tasted  the  wines 
and  eaten  the  fruits  of  Italy,  were  in  no  hurry  to 
return  from  that  fair  land  into  their  own  less 
hospitable  regions.  We  read  of  one  swarm  after 
another  pressmg  into  the  land  of  promise ;  parties 
of  Llngones,  whose  fathers  lived  about  Langres 
in  Champagne ;  Boians,  whose  name  is  traced  in 
French  Bourbon  and  Italian  Bologna ;  Senones, 
whose  old  country  was  about  Sens,  and  who 
have  left  record  of  themselves  in  tho  name  of 
Senigaglia  (Sena  Gallica)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  .  .  .  They  overran  the  rich  plains  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  so  occupied  the  territory 
which  lies  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and 
the  Adriatic  [except  Liguria]  that  the  Romans 
called  this  territory  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Hither 
Gaul.  The  northern  Etruscans  gave  way  before 
these  fierce  barbarians,  and  their  name  is  heard 
of  no  more  in  those  parts.  Thence  the  Gauls 
crossed  the  Apennines  into  southern  Etruria,  and 
while  they  were  ravaging  that  coimtry  they  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  sons  of  Rome.  The 
common  date  for  this  event  is  390  B.  C.  .  .  . 
The  tribe  which  took  this  course  were  of  the 
Senones,  as  all  authors  say,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  they  were  Gaelic;  but  it  has  been 
thought  they  were  mixed  with  Cymri,  since  the 
name  of  their  king  or  chief  was  Brennus,  and 
Brenhin  is  Cymric  for  a  king."  The  Romans 
met  the  invaders  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  a  little 
stream  from  the  Sabine  Hill6  which  flows  into 
the  Tiber,  and  were  terribly  defeated  there.  The 
Gauls  entered  Rome  and  found,  as  the  ancient 
story  is,  only  a  few  venerable  senators,  sitting  in 
their  chairs  and  robes  of  state,  whom  they  slew, 
because  one  of  the  senators  resented  the  stroking 
of  his  beard  by  an  insolent  barbarian.  The  re- 
maining inhabitants  had  withdrawn  into  the 
Capitol,  or  taken  refuge  at  Veii  and  Cuere.  After 
pillaging  and  burning  the  city,  the  Gauls  laid 
siege  to  the  Capitol,  and  strove  desperately  for 
seven  months  to  overcome  its  defenders  by  arms 
or  famine.  In  the  end  they  retreated,  without 
success,  but  whether  bribed,  or  driven,  or  weak- 
ened by  sickness,  is  matter  of  uncertainty.  The 
Romans  cherished  many  legends  connected  with 
the  siege  of  the  Capitol, —  like  that,  for  example, 
of  the  sentinel  and  the  sacred  geese.  "Thirty 
years  after  the  first  irruption  (S61 B.  C),  we  hear 
that  another  host  of  Senonian  Gauls  burst  into 
Latium  from  the  north,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 

Eeople  of  Tibur,  ravaged  the  lands  of  Rome, 
atium   and  Campania.     For  four  years  they 
continued  their  ravages,  and  then  we  hear  of 


them  no  more.  A  third  irruption  followed,  ten 
years  later  [B.  C.  347],  of  still  more  formidable 
character.  At  that  time,  the  Gauls  formed  a 
stationary  camp  on  the  Alban  Hills  and  kept 
Rome  in  perpetual  terror.  .  .  .  After  some 
months  they  poured  southwards,  and  disappear 
from  history.  —H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  liome,  bk. 
2,  ch.  14  {V.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  Tlint.  of  Home,  bk.  2, 
ch.  4. — A.  J.  Church,  Stories  from  J-iry,  ch.  13-14. 

B.C.  376-367.— The  Licinian  Laws.— "C. 
Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  .  .  .  l)eing  Tri- 
bunes of  the  Plebs  together  in  the  year  376  B.  C. 
promulgated  the  three  bills  which  have  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  the  Licinian  Rogations. 
These  were :  I.  That  of  all  debts  on  which  in- 
terest had  been  paid,  the  sum  of  the  interest 
l)aid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and 
the  remainder  paid  off  in  three  successive  years. 
II.  That  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  500 
jugera  (nearly  320  acres)  of  the  Public  Land,  nor 
should  feed  on  the  public  pastures  more  than  100 
head  of  larger  cattle  and  500  of  smaller,  imder 
penalty  of  a  heavy  tine.  III.  That  henceforth 
Consuls,  not  Consular  Tribunes,  should  always 
be  elected,  and  that  one  of  the  two  Consuls 
must  be  a  Plebeian."  The  patricians  made  a 
desperate  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posed enactments  for  ten  years,  during  most  of 
which  long  period  the  operations  of  government 
were  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  obstinate  tribunes, 
who  inflexibly  employed  their  foruddable  power 
of  veto  to  compel  submission  to  the  popular  de- 
mand. In  the  end  they  prevailed,  and  the 
Licinian  rogations  became  Laws. — H.  G.  Lid- 
dell, Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  15  (».  1).— "Licin- 
ius evidently  designed  reuniting  the  divided 
members  of  the  plebeian  body.  Not  one  of 
them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but  seems  called 
back  by  these  bills  to  stand  with  Lis  own  order 
from  that  time  on.  If  this  supposition  was  true, 
then  Licinius  was  the  greatest  leader  whom  the 
plebeians  ever  had  up  to  the  time  of  Ca;sar.  But 
from  the  first  he  was  disappointed.  The  ple- 
beians who  most  wanted  relief  cared  so  little  for 
having  the  consulship  opened  to  the  richer  men 
of  their  estate  that  they  would  readily  have 
dropped  the  bill  concerning  it,  lest  a  demand 
should  endanger  their  own  desires.  In  the  same 
temper  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  order, 
themselves  among  the  creditors  of  the  poor  and 
the  tenants  of  the  domain,  would  have  quashed 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes  respecting  the 
discharge  of  debt  and  the  distribution  of  land, 
so  that  they  carried  the  third  bill  only,  which 
would  make  them  consuls  without  disturbing 
their  possessions.  While  the  plebeians  continued 
severed  from  one  another,  the  patricians  drew 
togetlier  in  resistance  to  the.bills.  Licinius  stood 
forth  demanding,  at  once,  all  that  it  had  cost 
his  predecessors  their  utmost  energy  to  demand, 
singly  and  at  long  intervals,  from  the  patricians. 
.  .  .  The  very  comprehensiveness  of  his  meas- 
ures proved  the  safeguard  of  Licinius.  Had  he 
preferred  but  one  of  these  demands,  he  would 
have  been  unhesitatingly  opposed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  patricians.  On  the  other  hand 
he  would  have  had  comparatively  doubtful  sup- 
port from  the  plebs. "  In  the  end,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  ten  years  duration,  Licinius  and  Sextius 
carried  their  three  bills,  together  with  a  fourth, 
brought  forward  later,  which  opened  to  the 
plebeians  the  office  of  the  duumvirs,  who  con- 
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Hultt'd  the  Slbylinc  iKwks.  "  It  takes  all  the  sub- 
H((lUL'nt  history  of  Koine  to  inciisure  the  conso- 
(HU'iHTS  of  tJio  llevolution  ftchieved  by  Licinius 
and  Sextiiis;  but  the  immediate  working  of  tlielr 
laws  could  have  been  nothing  but  a  disappoint- 
ment to  their  originators  and  upholders.  .  .  . 
F"or  some  ten  years  the  law  regarding  the  consul- 
ship was  ob.served,  after  which  it  was  occasion- 
ally violated,  but  can  still  be  called  a  success. 
Tlio  laws  of  relief,  as  may  be  supposed  of  all  such 
sumptuary  enactments,  were  violated  from  the 
first.  No  general  recovery  of  the  public  laud 
from  those  occupying  more  than  Ave  hundred 
jugera  ever  took  place.  Consequently  there 
was  no  general  division  of  land  among  the  lack- 
land class.  Conflicting  claims  and  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  must  have  done  nuich  to 
embarrass  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law. 
No  system  of  land  survey  to  distinguish  between 
'  ager  publicus '  and  '  ager  privatus '  existed. 
Licinius  Stolo  himself  was  afterwards  convicted 
of  violating  his  own  law.  The  law  respecting 
debts  met  with  much  the  same  obstacles.  The 
causes  of  embarrassment  and  poverty  being 
much  the  same  and  undisturbed,  soon  reproduced 
the  effects  which  no  reduction  of  interest  or  in- 
stallment of  principal  could  effectually  remove. 
.  .  .  These  laws,  then,  had  little  or  no  effect 
Mpon  the  domain  question  or  the  re-distribution 
of  land.  They  did  not  fulfil  the  evident  expec- 
tation of  their  author  in  uniting  the  plebeians 
into  one  political  body.  This  was  Impossible. 
What  they  did  do  was  to  break  up  and  practi- 
cally abolish  the  patriciate.  Hencefortli  were 
the  Roman  people  divided  into  rich  and  poor 
only. " —  A.  Stephenson,  Public  Lands  and  Agra- 
rian Laws  of  the  liarnan  Republic  (Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.  Studies,  9th  ner. ,  no».  7-8). 

Also  in  :  T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch. 
3  (c.  1).— S.  Eliot,  The  Liberty  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch. 
7  (V.  1). 

B.  C.  366. — Institution  of  the  Praetorship. — 
"By  the  establishment  of  the  praitorship  (366 
B.  C.)  the  ofHce  of  chief  judge  was  separated  as 
a  distinct  magistracy  from  the  consulship.  .  .  . 
The  praetor  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  col- 
league of  the  consuls.  He  was  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  consuls  by  centuriate  comi- 
tia,  and,  moreover,  under  the  same  auspices. 
He  was  furnished  with  the  imperium,  had  lictors 
and  fasces.  He  represented  thq  consuls  in  town 
by  assembling  the  senate,  conducting  its  pro- 
ceedings, executing  its  decrees.  .  .  .  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war  one  prcetor  only  was 
annually  elected.  Then  a  second  was  added  to 
conduct  the  jurisdiction  between  citizens  and 
foreigners.  A  distinction  was  now  made  between 
the  city  pnctor  (pnctor  urbaaus),  who  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  having  a  higher  dignity,  and 
the  foreign  pra;tor  (pnetor  percgrinus).  On  the 
final  establishment  of  the  two  provinces  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  probably  237  B.  C. ,  two  new  pra;- 
tors  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  regular 
government  of  those  provinces,  and  still  later  on 
two  more  were  added  for  the  two  provinces  of 
Spain.  The  number  of  annual  prtetors  now 
amounted  to  six,  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
legislation  of  Sulla."— W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
bk.  6,  ch.  5.—  See,  also,  Consul,  Roman. 

B.  C.  343-290.— The  Samnite  Wars.— When 
the  Romans  had  made  themselves  dominant  in 
middle  Italy,  and  the  Samnites  [see  Samnites] 
in  southern  Italy,  the  question  which  of  the  two 


peoples  should  l)e  masters  of  the  peninsula  at 
large  waa  sure  to  demand  settlement.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  B.  C,  it  began 
to  urge  the  two  rivals  into  collision,  and  the 
next  two  generations  of  Romans  were  busied 
diiefly  with  Samnite  Wars,  of  wliich  they  fought 
three,  with  brief  intervals  to  divide  them,  and  at 
the  end  of  which  the  Samnite  name  had  been 
practically  erased  from  history.  The  first  hos- 
tilities grew  out  of  a  (juarrel  between  the  Sam- 
nites of  the  mountains  and  their  degenerate 
countrymen  of  Capua  and  Campania.  The  latter 
sought  help  from  the  Romans,  and,  according  to 
the  Romans,  surrendered  their  city  to  them  in 
order  to  secure  it;  but  this  is  obviously  untrue. 
The  First  Samnite  War,  which  followed  this 
(B.  C.  343-341),  had  no  definite  result,  and  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  rather  abruptly 
by  a  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army  and  by  trouble 
between  Rome  and  her  Latin  allies.  According 
to  the  Roman  annals  there  were  three  great  bat- 
tles fought  in  this  war,  one  on  Mount  Gaurus, 
and  two  elsewhere;  but  Mommsen  and  other 
historians  entirely  distrust  the  historic  details  as 
handed  down.  The  Second  or  Great  Samnite 
War  occurred  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  the  Romans  had  conquered 
all  Latium,  reducing  their  Latin  kinsmen  frora 
confederates  to  subjects.  That  accomplished, 
the  Romans  were  quite  ready  to  measure  swords 
again  with  their  more  important  rivals  in  the 
south.  The  long,  desperate  and  doubtful  war 
which  ensued  was  of  twenty-two  years  duration 
(B.  C.  326-304).  In  the  first  years  of  this  war 
victory  was  with  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites 
sued  for  peace ;  but  the  terms  offered  were  too 
hard  for  them  and  tliey  fought  on.  Then  For- 
tune smiled  on  them  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inflict  on  their  haughty  enemy  one  of 
the  greatest  liumiliations  that  Rome  in  all  her 
history  ever  suffered.  The  entire  Roman  army, 
commanded  by  the  two  consuls  of  the  year,  was 
caught  in  a  mountain  deflle  (B.  C.  331),  at  a  place 
called  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius.  The 
consuls  and  other  officers  of  the  Romans  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Pontius,  and  all  were  then 
set  free,  after  giving  up  their  armor  and  their 
cloaks  and  passing  ' '  under  the  yoke. "  But  the 
Roman  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
gave  up  those  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Samnites. 
The  latter  refused  to  receive  the  offered  prison- 
ers and  vainly  demanded  a  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  Their  great  victory  had  been  thrown 
away,  and,  although  they  won  another  impor- 
tant success  at  Lautulte,  the  final  result  of  the 
war  which  they  were  forced  to  resume  was  dis- 
astrous to  them.  After  twenty-two  years  of  ob- 
stinate fighting  they  accepted  terms  (B.  C.  304) 
which  stripped  them  of  all  their  territory  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  required  them  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  peace  so  purchased 
lasted  less  than  six  years.  The  Samnites  were 
tempted  (B.  C.  298)  while  the  Romans  had  a  war 
with  Etruscans  and  Gauls  on  their  hands,  to  at- 
tempt the  avenging  of  their  humiliations.  Their 
fate  was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Sentinum 
(B.  C.  295),  won  bv  the  old  consul,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  against  the  allied  Samnites  and  Gauls, 
through  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  his  colleague, 
P.  Decius  Mus  [imitating  his  father,  of  the  same 
name- see  below:  B.  C.  339-338].  The  Sam- 
nites struggled  hopelessly  on  some  five  years 
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longer  and  submitted  finally  in  290  B.  C.  Their 
creut  leader,  Pontius,  was  put  to  death  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  state  prison  under  the  Capito- 
line. — J.  Miehelet,  7/j«<.  of  Uie  lioman  Republic, 
bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  IT.  G.  Liddell,  Ilut.  of  Rome,  bk.  2, 
eh.  19,  «»</ 21-24.— T.  Mommsen,  Uid.  of  Rome, 
bk.  2,  ch.  6. 

B.C.  340.— The  Publilian  Laws.— "In  the 
second  year  of  tlie  Latin  war  (iUO  B.  C.)  the 
Plebeian  Consul,  Q.  Pubiilius  Philo,  being  named 
Dictator  by  his  Patrician  colleague  for  some  pur- 

f)08e  now  unknown,  proposed  and  carried  tliree 
aws  still  further  abridging  the  few  remaining 
{irivileges  of  the  Patrician  Lords.  The  first 
'ublilian  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  Censors,  as 
one  of  the  Consuls,  must  be  a  Plebeian.  .  .  . 
Tlie  second  gave  fuller  sanction  to  the  principle 
already  established,  that  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Plebeian  Assembly  should  have  the  force  of  law. 
The  third  provided  that  all  laws  passed  at  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  or  of  the  Tribes  should 
receive  beforehand  the  sanction  of  the  Curies. " — 
H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8,  ch.  20  (v.  1). 
—  See  a  discussion  of  these  laws  in  their  relation 
to  the  preceding  Valerio-IIoratian  law,  and  the 
subsequent  Ilortensian  laws,  below :  B.  C.  286. 

B.  C.  339-338. — Subjugation  of  the  Latins. 
— Grant  of  pseudo-citizenship. — The  real  con- 
cession of  the  next  century  and  its  effects. — A 
league  between  the  Itoinaus  and  tlieir  kinsmen 
and  neighbors,  the  Latins,  of  Tibur,  Prajneste, 
Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Velitroe,  and  other  towns,  as 
well  as  with  the  Hernicans,  existed  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  from  the  treaty  of  8p.  Cassius, 
B.  C.  498,  according  to  the  Roman  annals.  At 
first,  the  members  01  the  league  stood  together  on 
fairly  equal  terms  fighting  successful  wars  with 
the  V  olscians,  the  ^quians  and  the  Etruscans. 
But  all  the  time  the  Romans  contrived  to  be  the 
greater  gainers  by  the  alliance,   and  as  their 

Eower  grew  their  arrogance  increased,  until  the 
atin  allies  were  denied  almost  all  share  in  the 
conquests  and  the  spoils  which  they  helped  to 
win.  The  discontent  which  this  caused  fermented 
to  an  outbreak  after  tlie  first  of  the  Samnite 
wars.  The  Latins  demanded  to  be  admitted  to 
Roman  citizenship  and  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Their  demand  was  haughtily 
and  even  insultingly  refused,  and  a  fierce,  deadly 
war  between  the  kindred  peoples  ensued  (B.  C. 
839-338).  The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fouglit  under  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  Romans 
were  said  to  have  owed  their  victory  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  plebeian  consul,  P.  Decius  Mus, 
who,  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  devoted  himself 
and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  tlie  infernal  gods, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
figlit,  to  be  slain.  The  Latin  towns  were  all  re- 
duced to  dependence  upon  Rome, — some  with  a 
certain  autonomy  left  to  them,  some  with  none. 
"Tlius,  isolated,  politically  powerless,  socially 
dependent  on  Rome,  the  old  towns  of  the  Latins, 
once  so  proud  and  so  free,  became  gradually 
provincial  towns  of  the  Roman  territory.  .  .  . 
The  old  Latiura  disappeared  and  a  new  Latium 
took  its  place,  which,  by  means  of  Latin  colo- 
nies, carried  the  Roman  institutions,  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries,  over  the  whole  peninsula." — 
W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  3,  ch.  %{v.  1).— "The 
Latins,  being  conquered,  surrendered, — that  is 
to  say,  they  gave  up  to  the  Romans  their  cities, 
their    worships,    their   laws,    and  their  lands. 


Their  position  was  cruel.  A  consul  said  in  the 
senate  that,  if  they  did  not  wish  Rome  to  Ik?  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  desert,  the  fate  of  the  Latins 
should  be  settled  with  some  regard  to  clemency. 
Livy  does  not  clearly  explain  what  was  done. 
If  we  are  to  tru.st  him,  the  Latins  obtaisu'd  the 
right  of  Roman  citizenship  without  including  in 
the  political  privileges  the  right  of  suifrage,  or 
iu  the  civil  the  right  of  marriage.  We  may  also 
note,  that  these  new  citizens  were  not  counted  in 
the  census.  It  is  clear  that  the  senate  deceived 
the  Latins  in  giving  them  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens.  This  title  disguised  a  real  subjection, 
since  the  men  wlio  bore  it  had  the  obligations  of 
citizens  without  the  rights.  So  tcue  is  this,  that 
several  Latin  cities  revolted,  in  order  that  this 
pretended  citizenship  miglit  be  withdrawn.  A 
century  passed,  and,  without  Livy's  notice  of 
the  fact,  we  might  easily  discover  that  Rome 
had  changed  her  policy.  The  condition  of  the 
Latins  having  the  rights  of  citizens,  wltliout 
suffrage  and  without  connubium,  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Rome  had  witlulrawn  from  them  tlie  title 
of  citizens,  or,  rather,  had  done  away  with  this 
falsehood,  and  had  decided  to  restore  to  the  dif- 
ferent cities  their  municipal  governments,  their 
laws,  and  their  magistracies.  But  by  a  skilful 
device  Rome  opened  a  door  which,  narrow  as  it 
was,  permitted  subjects  to  enter  tlie  Roman  city. 
It  granted  to  every  Latin  who  liad  been  a  magis- 
trate in  his  native  city  the  right  to  become  a 
Roman  citizen  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office.  This  time  the  gift  of  this  right  was  com- 
plete and  without  reserve ;  suffrage,  magistracies, 
census,  marriage,  private  law,  all  were  included. 
...  By  being  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  man  gained 
honor,  wealth,  and  security.  The  Latins,  there- 
fore, became  eager  to  obtain  this  title,  and  used 
all  sorts  of  means  to  acquire  it.  One  day,  when 
Rome  wished  to  appear  a  little  severe,  she  found 
that  12,000  of  them  had  obtained  it  through 
fraud.  Ordinarily,  Rome  shut  her  eyes,  knowing 
tliat  by  this  means  her  population  increased,  ana 
that  the  losses  of  war  were  thus  repaired.  But 
the  Latin  cities  suffered;  their  richest  inhabi- 
tants became  Roman  citizens,  and  Latium  was 
impoverished.  The  taxes,  from  which  the  richest 
were  exempt  as  Roman  citizens,  became  more  and 
more  burdensome,  and  the  contingent  of  soldiers 
that  had  to  be  furnished  to  Rome  was  every  year 
more  difficult  to  fill  up." — N.  D.  Fustel  cie  Cou- 
langes.  The  Ancient  City,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. 

B.  C.  326-304  ? — Abolition  of  personal  slav- 
ery for  debt.    See  Debt,  Roman  Law  :oncekn- 

INO. 

B.  C.  312. — The  censorship  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius.— His  admission  of  the  freedmen  to  the 
Tribes.— The  building  of  the  Appian  Way. — 
"Appius  Claudius,  .  .  .  afterwards  known  as 
Appius  the  Blind,  .  .  .  was  elected  Censor 
[B.  C.  312],  .  .  .  and,  as  was  usual,  entered, 
with  his  colleague,  Plautius  Decianus,  upon  the 
charge  of  filling  the  vacancies  which  had  occurred 
within  the  Senate  since  the  last  nominations  to 
that  body  by  the  preceding  Censors.  Tue  new 
elections  were  always  made,  it  appears,  from 
certain  lists  of  citizens  who  had  either  borne 
great  offices  or  possessed  high  rank ;  but  Appius, 
determined  from  the  beginning  to  secure  his  au- 
thority, either  for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of  his 
faction,  through  any  support  he  could  command, 
now  named  several  of  the  lowest  men  in  Rome 
as  Senators,  amongst  whom  he  even  admitted 
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«omp  son§  of  fiwdmon,  who,  tm  such,  wcro 
8curc«'lv  to  Iw!  roriHifltTeci  to  («;  Hbs<)luU;ly  frco, 
niiuli  h-HS  to  be  worthy  of  any  i)()liticiU  iidviiiu'c- 
inenl.  Tlu-  iiominutioii,  buckwl  by  ii  |)owcrfiil 
party,  out  of  rather  than  in  the  Senate,  and 
vainly,  if  not  feebly,  oijposed  by  PlautiuH  De- 
ciuniiH,  who  reHlRned  his  ofHco  in  disgust  at  bia 
colleague,  was  carried,  but  was  set  aside  in  tbo 
following  year  by  the  Consuls,  who  could  call 
such  Heualors  as  they  pleased,  and  those  only, 
aa  it  seems,  to  their  sessions.  Appius,  still  keep- 
ing his  i)lace,  was  8f)on  afti-r  assailed  by  some  of 
the  Triltums,  now  the  representatives,  as  must 
be  remembered,  of  the  moderate  party,  rather 
than  of  tiie  I'lijbeian  estate.  At  this  the  Censor 
admitted  all  the  freedmen  in  Home  to  the  Tribes, 
amongst  which  he  distributed  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  promised  him  the  most  effectual  sup- 
port. Appius,  however,  was  not  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  mere  political  intrigues.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  energy  and  his  ambition  was  spent 
upon  the  Way  [Appian  Way]  and  the  Aqueduct 
which  have  borne  his  uame  to  our  day,  and 
wliich,  in  his  (Twn  time,  were  undertakings  so 
vast  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  name  of  '  the  Ilun- 
drcd-liandcd.'  He  was  an  author,  a  jurist,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  poet,  besides.  .  .  .  Cneiua 
Flavins,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  one,  therefore, 
of  tae  partisans  on  'whom  the  Censor  and  his 
faciion  were  willing  to  lavish  pretended  favor  in 
return  for  unstinted  support,  was  employed  hy 
Appius  near  his  person,  in  the  capacity  of  pri- 
vate secretary.  Appias,  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  a  jurist  and  an  author,  appears  to 
have  compiled  a  sort  of  manual  concerning  the 
business-days  of  the  Calendar  and  the  forms  of 
instituting  or  conducting  a  suit  before  the  courts ; 
both  these  subjects  being  kept  in  profound  con- 
cealment from  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  who  were 
therefore  obliged,  in  case  of  any  legal  proceetl- 
ing,  to  resort  nrst  to  the  Pontiff  to  learn  on  what 
day,  and  next  to  the  Patrician  jurist  to  inquire 
in  what  form,  they  could  lawfully  manage  their 
affairs  before  the  judicial  tribunals.  This  man- 
ual was  very  likely  given  to  Flavius  to  copy ; 
but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  with  the  knowl- 
edge, much  less  with  the  desire,  of  his  employer, 
that  it  was  published.  .  .  .  But  Flavius  stood  in 
a  position  which  tempted  him,  whether  he  were 
generous  or  designing,  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  manual  he  had  obtained;  and  it  may  very 
well  have  been  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  tlie 
real  party  of  the  Plebeians,  which  ranked  above 
him,  as  a  freedman,  that  he  published  his  dis- 
coveries. He  did  not  go  unrewarded,  but  was 
raised  to  various  oflices,  amongst  them  to  the 
tribuucship  of  the  Plebeians,  and  finally  to  the 
curule  icdileship,  in  which  his  disclosures  are 
sometimes  represented  as  having  been  made. 
.  .  .  The  predominance  of  the  popular  party  is 
plainly  attested  in  the  same  year  by  the  censor- 
ship of  Fabius  Rullianus  and  Decius  Mus,  the 
two  great  generals,  who,  succeeding  to  Appius 
Claudius,  removed  the  freedmen  he  had  enrolled 
amongst  all  the  Tribes  into  four  Tribes  by  them- 
selves. " —  S.  Eliot,  The  Liberty  of  Borne :  Borne, 
bk.  2,  ch.  8  (p.  2). 

B.  C.  300. — The  Og^lnian  Law. — In  the  year 
300  B.  C,  "Quintus  and  Cneius  Oguluius  ap- 
pear in  the  tribuneship,  as  zealous  champions 
of  the  popular  party  against  the  combination  of 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes.  Instead, 
however,  of  makhig  any  wild  attack  upon  their 


adversaries,  the  Tribunes  seem  to  have  exerted 
themselves  in  the  wiser  view  of  detaching  the 
populace  from  its  Patrician  leaders,  in  onler  to 
unite  the  severed  forces  of  the  Plebeians  upon  a 
coiiimon  ground.  ...  A  bill  to  increase  the 
number  or  the  Pontiffs  by  four,  and  that  of  the 
Augurs  by  five  new  incumbents,  who  should 
then,  and,  as  was  probably  added,  thcn(;efor- 
ward,  be  chosen  from  the  Plebeians,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Tribunes.  .  .  .  Though  some 
strenuous  opposition  was  made  to  its  passage,  it 
became  a  law.  The  highest  places  of  the  priest- 
hood, aa  well  as  of  the  civil  magistracies,  were 
opened  to  the  Plebeians,  whose  name  will  no 
longer  serve  us  as  it  has  done,  so  entirely  have 
the  old  distinctions  of  their  estate  from  that  of 
the  Patricians  been  obliterated.  The  Ogulnil 
did  not  follow  up  the  success  they  had  gained, 
and  the  alliance  between  the  lower  Plebeians  and 
the  higlier  Patricians  was  rather  cemented  than 
loosened  by  a  law  professedly  devised  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  upper  classes  of  the  Plebeians." — 
S.  Eliot,  Liberty  of  Borne :  Borne,  bk.  2,  ch.  9(«.  2). 
B.  C.  205-191. —  Conquest  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls. —  Early  in  the  3d  century  B.  C.  the  Gauls 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  being  reinforced 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  again  entered  Roman 
territory,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  were  then  just  engaging  in  their 
third  war  with  Rome.  A  Roman  legion  "which 
first  encountered  them  in  Etruria,  under  Scipio 
Barbatus,  was  annihilated,  B.  C.  205.  But  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  overtook  them  before  that 
year  closed,  at  Sentinum,  where  the  consuls 
Fabius  and  Decius  ended  the  war  at  one  blow. 
The  Gauls  were  quiet  after  this  for  ten  years ; 
but  in  285  B.  C.  the  Senonian  tribes  invaded 
Etruria  again  and  inflicted  an  alarming  defeat  on 
the  Romans  at  Arretium.  They  also  put  to  death 
some  Roman  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate an  exchange  of  prisoners;  after  which 
the  war  of  Rome  against  them  was  pushed  to 
extermination.  The  whole  race  was  destroyed 
or  reduced  to  slavery  and  Roman  colonies  were 
established  on  its  lands.  The  Boiau  Gauls,  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  now  resented 
this  intrusion  on  Gallic  territory,  but  were  ter- 
ribly defeated  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake  and  sued 
for  peace.  This  peace  was  maintained  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  during  which  time  the  Romans  were 
strengthening  themselves  beyond  the  Apennines, 
with  a  strong  colony  at  Ariminum  (modern 
Rimini)  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with  thick  settle- 
ments in  the  Senonian  country,  and  with  a  great 
road  —  the  Via  Flaminia  —  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Rome  northwards  across  the 
Apennines,  through  Umbria  and  along  the  Adri- 
atic coast  to  Ariminum.  The  Boians  saw  that 
the  yoke  was  being  prepared  for  them,  and  in 
225  B.  C.  they  made  a  great  effort  to  break  it. 
In  the  first  encounter  with  them  the  Romans 
were  beaten,  as  in  previous  wars,  but  at  the 
great  battle  of  Telamon,  fought  soon  afterwards, 
the  Gallic  hosts  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 
The  next  year  the  Boians  were  completely  sub- 
jugated, am'  in  223  and  222  B.  C.  the  Insubrians 
were  likewiM>  conquered,  their  capital  Mediola- 
num  (Milan)  occupied,  and  all  north  Italy  to 
the  Alps  brought  under  Roman  rule,  except  as 
the  Ligurians  m  the  mountains  were  still  unsub- 
dued and  the  ^enomanians  and  the  Veneti  re- 
tained a  nominal  independence  as  allies  of  Rome. 
But  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy,  occurring  soon 
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after,  interrupted  the  settlement  and  pnciflcation 
of  the  Oiillic  country  and  made  a  recontjuest 
necessary  after  the  war  with  tlie  C/'artliiigiuianH 
hiul  been  ended.  The  new  Itonian  fortltied 
colony  of  Placentia  was  taken  l)y  the  Oauls  ancl 
most  of  the  inhabitants  slain.  The  sister  colony 
of  Cremona  was  besieged,  but  resisted  until  re- 
lieved. Among  the  battles  fought,  that  of 
Comum,  B.  C.  196,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  important.  The  war  was  prolonged  until 
191  B.  C,  after  which  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  more  resistance  to  Boman  rule  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls. — W.  Ihne,  Iliitt.  of  Some,  bk.  8, 
ch.  12-ia;  bk.  4.  cJi.  5;  bk.  5,  ch.  7. 

B.  C.  286.—  The  last  Secession  of  the 
Plebs. — The  Hortensian  Laws. — "About  the 
year  286  B.  C.  the  mass  of  the  poorer  citizens 
[of  Uome],  consisting  (as  may  be  guessed)  chielly 
of  those  who  had  lately  been  enfranchise(i  by 
Appius,  left  the  city  and  encamped  in  an  oak- 
wood  upon  the  Janiculum.  To  appease  this  last 
Secession,  Q.  llortensius  was  named  Dictator, 
and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  people  by 
allowing  them  to  enact  several  laws  upon  the 
spot.  One  of  these  Hortensian  laws  was  prob- 
ably an  e-vtension  of  the  Agrarian  law  of  Curius, 
granting  not  seven  but  fourteen  jugera  (about  9 
acres)  to  each  of  the  poorer  citizens.  Another 
provided  for  the  reduction  of  debt.  But  that 
which  is  best  known  as  the  Hortensian  law  was 
one  enacting  that  all  Resolutions  of  the  Tribes 
should  be  law  for  the  whole  Roman  people. 
This  was  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  the  law 
passed  by  Valerius  and  Iloratius  at  the  close  of 
the  Decemvirate,  and  that  passed  by  Publilius 
Philo  the  Dictator,  after  the  conquest  of  Latium. 
Hortensius  died  in  his  Dictatorship, —  an  unparal- 
leled event,  which  was  considered  ominous. 
Yet  with  his  death  ended  the  last  Secession  of 
the  People."— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Itome,  bk. 
8,  ch.  25  (».l). — "It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  assembly  of  the  plebs  advanced  at  a  single 
step  from  the  meeting  of  a  private  corporation  to 
be  the  delegated  alter  ego  of  the  sovereign  popu- 
lus  Romanus.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  right  of 
the  plebs  to  legislate  for  the  nation  was  accorded 
under  checks  and  qualifications,  long  before  they 
were  invested  with  this  absolute  authority.  We 
find,  in  fact,  two  occasions  prior  to  the  Horten- 
sian law,  on  which  the  legislative  competency 
of  the  plebs  is  said  to  have  been  rccogniseci. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Valerio-Horatian  Law  of 
B.  C.  449  [see  above:  B.  C.  449],  the  year  after 
the  decemvirate,  the  second  the  law  of  the  dic- 
tator Publilius  Philo,  B.  C.  339  [see  above:  B.  C. 
840].  Unfortunately  the  historians  describe  these 
laws  in  words  which  merely  repeat  the  contents 
of  the  Hortensian  law.  .  .  .  Some  modern  writ- 
ers have  been  disposed  to  get  over  the  difBculty 
by  the  conjecture  that  the  laws  of  Publilius  Philo 
and  Hortensius  were  only  re-enactments  of  that 
of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  and  that  the  full 
powers  of  the  plebs  date  back  to  the  year  B.  C. 
449.  Mommsen's  arguments  against  this  view 
appear  to  me  conclusive.  Why  should  the  jur- 
ists universally  refer  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  plebs  to  a  mere  re-enactment,  rather  than  to 
the  original  source  of  their  authority  ?  .  .  .  Nie- 
buhr  believes  that  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tius gave  the  plebs  legislative  authority,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  a  sort  of  upper  house,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  patrician  body ;  ho  identi- 
fies this  assembly  with  the  'comitia  curiata.' 


,  .  .  Mommsen's  metho<l  of  dealing  with  the 
question"  is  to  strike  out  the  Valcrio-Iloratian 
law  and  that  of  Publilius  Philo  from  the  series 
of  enactments  relating  to  the  plebs.  "He  be- 
lieves that  both  these  laws  regulated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  'comitia  popnli  tributa,'  and 
are  transferred  by  a  mere  blunder  of  our  authori- 
ties to  the  'concilium  plebls  tributum.' .  .  . 
But  the  supposition  of  a  possible  blunder  is  too 
snuill  a  foundation  on  widch  to  establish  such  an 
explanation.  ...  I  believe  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  the  legislative  power  of 
the  plebs  may  gradually  have  established  itself, 
the  known  powers  of  the  sovereign  '  populus,' 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of 
the  senate,  will  supply  us  witli  sulllcient  mate- 
rial; and  that  the  assumptions  of  the  German 
historians  are  therefore  unnecessary.  ...  I  im- 
agine .  .  .  that  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tius simply  recognised  de  jure  the  power  wliich 
Icilius  [see  above:  B.  C.  456]  had  exercised  de 
facto:  that  is  to  say,  it  ordered  the  consul  to 
bring  any  petition  of  the  plebs  at  once  to  the 
notice  of  the  senate,  and  empowered  the  tribune 
to  plead  his  cause  before  the  senate ;  perhaps  it 
went  further  and  d(y)rived  the  consul  of  his 
right  of  arbitrarily  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  senate,  if  such  were 
given,  and  directed  that  he  should  in  such  caso 
convene  the  comitia  and  submit  the  proposal  to 
its  vote.  If  this  restriction  of  the  power  of  the 
consul  removed  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
tribunlcian  bills  supported  by  the  vote  of  the 
plebs,  another  facility  still  remained  to  be  given. 
The  consul  might  be  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  sheltering  himself  behind  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  senate.  Does  it  not  suggest 
itself  as  a  plausible  conjecture  that  the  law  of 
Publilius  Philo  struck  out  the  intervening  sena- 
torial deliberation  and  compelled  the  consul  to 
bring  the  petition  of  the  plebs  immediately  be- 
fore the  '  comitia  populi  Romani '  ?  If  such  were 
the  tenor  of  the  Publilian  law,  it  would  be  only 
a  very  slight  inaccuracy  to  describe  it  as  confer- 
ring legislative  power  on  the  plebs.  .  .  .  The 
Hortensian  law  which  formally  transferred  the 
sovereign  power  to  the  plebs  would  thus  be  a 
change  greater  do  jure  than  de  facto.  .  .  .  This 
power,  if  the  theory  put  forward  in  these  pages 
be  correct,  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
plebeians  by  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  and 
was  fully  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  Publil- 
ius Philo." — J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  TAe  Growth 
of  Plebeian  Privilege  at  Home  (Englinh  Historical 
Rev.,  April,  1880). —  "With  the  passing  of  the 
Lex  Hortensia  the  long  struggle  between  the 
orders  came  to  an  end.  The  ancient  patrician 
gentes  remained,  but  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  patriciate  as  a  ruling  order  were  gone.  For 
the  great  ofHces  of  state  and  for  seats  in  the  sen- 
ate the  plebeians  were  by  law  equally  eligible 
with  patricians.  The  assemblies,  whether  of 
people  or  plebs,  were  independent  of  patrician 
control.  In  private  life  inter-marriages  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  were  recognised  as  law- 
ful, and  entailed  no  disabilities  on  the  children. 
Finally,  great  as  continued  to  be  the  prestige 
attaching  to  patrician  birth,  and  prominent  as 
was  the  part  played  in  the  subsequent  history 
by  individual  patricians  and  by  some  of  the 
patrician  houses,  the  plebs  were  now  in  numbers 
and  even  in  wealth  the  preponderant  section  of 
the  people.     Whatever  struggles  might  arise  in 
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thn  futniv,  n  B^cond  ntniffKlc  Iwtween  patricians 
and  pIclH'iiiim  whh  un  ImpoMtlhility.  Such  In-lng 
the  <iiM(',  it  iiii)flit  Imvo  hccn  cxprctol  timt  tlio 
Kcpnriitc  orpmiwitiiin,  to  wliicli  tho  victory  of 
tlw  piclm  WHH  Iiir^'ly  •luc,  would,  now  that  tho 
rciuion  for  ltn  rxisti-ncc  wiw  ffonc,  liiivc  dlmip- 
pcun-d.  Iliid  this  hiippcncd,  thu  hUtory  of  tho 
r('piilili<'  inlKlit  Ixkvc  Imcii  dilTcrciit.  Ah  It  wan, 
this  plclxiun  iimchinfrv  —  tho  i)l<'l)clfin  trihuncn, 
UHMi'nihlit's,  uiiil  ri'soliitlonH — Hurvlvcd  untouched, 
und  liv(  1  to  pliiy  a  dcclKiv(!  part  in  n  new  con- 
Hlct,  not  between  patriciiinM  and  i)lelM'iaim,  but 
between  a  jj;overninjf  (;laH»,  ItHelf  nnilnly  ple- 
beian, and  the  niiiNH  of  the  people,  and  finally  to 
Slace  at  the  head  of  tho  state  a  patrician  ('lesar. 
lor  was  the  promlHo  of  a  K^'ixdno  democracy, 
olTered  by  the  opening;  of  the  maglHtracles  ancl 
the  HortenHian  law,  fuUllled.  For  one  hundred 
ami  tifty  years  afterwards  tho  drift  of  events  was 
In  the  opposite  «lirection,  and  when  the  popular 
leaders  of  the  first  century  IJ.  C.  endeavoured  to 
make  government  by  tho  people  a  reality.  It  was 
already  too  late." — II.  F.  Pelhani,  OutUnen  of 
Itoman  Ilint.,  hk.  2,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  283-375.  —  War  with  Tarentum  and 
Pyrrhus. —  The  conquest  of  tho  8amnltc8  by  tho 
llonians,  which  was  completed  In  290  IJ.  C,  ex- 
tended the  power  of  tho  latter  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  tho  Tarentino  gulf,  of 
which  Tarentum  was  the  chief.  At  once  there 
arose  a  party  In  Tarentum  which  foresaw  tho 
hopelessness  of  resistance  to  lioinan  aggression 
and  favored  a  spontaneous  submission  to  tho 
supremacy  of  the  formidable  city  on  the  Tiber. 
The  patriotic  party  which  opposed  this  humilia- 
tion looked  abroail  for  aid,  and  found  an  eager 
ally  In  the  Molossian  king  of  Epirus,  the  adven- 
turous and  warlike  Pyrrhus  (see  Epirus),  who 
sprang  from  the  family  of  Olymplas,  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  autumn  of  283 
B.  C,  tho  iuevitablo  war  between  Rome  and 
Tarentum  broke  out,  and  early  In  280  B.  C. 
Pyrrhus  landed  a  powerful  army  In  Italy,  com- 
prising 20,000  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers,  3,000 
horse,  2,000  archers  and  20  elephants.  Tho 
Romans  met  him  soon  after  at  Ileraclea,  on  tho 
coast.  It  was  the  first  collision  of  the  Roman 
legion  and  tho  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  the  first 
encounter  of  the  L-itln  soldier  with  tlie  huge 
war-beast  of  the  Asiatics.  Pyrrhus  won  a  bloody 
victory,  but  won  it  at  such  cost  that  it  terrified 
him.  He  tried  at  once  to  arrange  a  peace,  but 
the  proud  Romans  made  no  terms  with  an  in- 
vader. Next  year  he  inflicted  another  great  de- 
feat upon  them  near  Asculum,  In  Apulia;  but 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  the  indomit- 
able Romans  were  as  little  conquered  as  ever. 
Then  the  restless  Epirot  king  took  his  much 
shaken  army  over  to  Sicily  and  joined  the  Greeks 
there  in  their  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  Tho 
latter  were  driven  out  of  all  parts  of  the  island 
except  LilybiL'um ;  but  failing,  after  a  long  siege, 
to  reduce  Lllyba;um,  Pyrrhus  lost  the  whole 
fruits  of  his  success.  The  autumn  of  276  B.  C. 
found  him  back  again  in  Italy,  where  the  Ro- 
mans, during  his  absence  of  three  years,  had  re- 
covered much  ground.  Next  year,  in  the  valley 
of  Beneventum,  they  had  their  revenge  upon 
liim  for  Heraclea  and  Asculum,  and  he  was  glad 
to  take  the  shattered  renmins  of  his  army  back  to 
Greece.  His  career  of  ambition  and  adventure 
"was  ended  three  years  afterwards  (see  Mace- 
DONU:  B.  C.  277-244),  under  the  walls  of  Argos, 


by  a  tile  which  a  woman  flung  down  upon  his 
heml.  In  due  time  all  Magna  OriiH;ia  succumbed 
to  the  dominion  of  Romt;,  and  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  Tarentum  piuuM-d  over  imdcr  Roman 
aiispireH  to  the  new  port  of  BrundiHlum,  on  tho 
Adriatic!  side  of  tho  same  promontory. — T.  Ar- 
nold, IIM.  of  liomf,  ch.  \\i\-n  (r.  2). 

A1.H0  IN:  W.    Ihne,   Hint,   of  litmw,  bk.  8,  eh. 
14-17. 

B.  C.  375. —  Union  of  Italy  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  republic.  —  Differing  relations 
of  the  subject  communities  to  the  sovereign 
state. — Roman  citizenship  as  variously  quali- 
fied.—  "For  the  first  time  Italy  was  united  Into 
one  state  under  tho  sovereignty  of  tht;  liotnan 
community.  What  political  privileges  the  Ro- 
man comnumity  on  this  occasion  withdrew  from 
tho  various  other  Italian  communities  and  took 
into  Its  own  sole  keeping,  or  in  other  words, 
what  conception  of  political  power  Is  to  be  asso- 
clat«!d  with  this  sovereignty  of  Itomc,  we  are 
nowhere  expressly  informed.  .  .  .  The  only 
privileges  that  demonstrably  belonged  to  It  wero 
the  right  of  making  war,  of  concluding  treaties, 
and  of  coining  money.  No  Italian  conunimity 
could  declare  war  against  any  foreign  state,  or 
even  negotiate  with  it,  or  coin  money  for  circula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  every  war  and  every 
state-treaty  resolved  upon  by  tho  Roman  j)eoplo 
were  binding  in  law  on  all  the  other  Italian  com- 
munities, and  the  silver  money  of  liomo  was 
legally  current  throughout  all  Italy.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  formerly  the  general  rights  of  the 
leading  community  extended  no  further.  But 
to  these  rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a 
prerogative  of  sovereignty  that  practically  went 
far  beyond  them.  The  relations,  which  tho 
Italians  sustained  to  the  leading  community, 
exhibited  In  detail  great  inequalities.  In  this 
point  of  view.  In  addition  to  the  full  burgesses 
of  Rome,  there  were  three  different  classes  of 
subjects  to  be  distinguished.  Tho  full  franchise 
itself,  in  the  first  place,  was  extended  as  fur  as  was 
possible,  without  wliolly  abandoning  the  idea  of 
an  urban  commonwealth  In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
commune.  Not  only  was  the  old  burgess-domain 
ext^'nded  by  Individual  assignation  far  Into  Etru- 
ria  on  the  one  hand  and  into  Campania  on  tho 
other,  but,  after  the  example  was  first  set  in  tho 
case  of  Tusculum,  a  great  number  of  communW 
ties  more  or  less  remote  were  gradually  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  state  and  merged  in  it 
completely.  .  .  .  Accordingly  the  Roman  bur- 
gessbody  probably  extended  northward  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Caere,  eastward  to  the 
Apennines,  and  southward  as  far  as,  or  beyond, 
Formiae.  In  Its  case,  however,  we  cannot  use 
the  term  '  boundaries '  in  a  strict  sense.  Isolated 
communities  within  this  region,  such  as  Tibur, 
Praeneste,  SIgnia,  and  Norba,  had  not  the  Ro- 
man franchise;  others  beyond  its  bounds,  such 
as  Sena,  possessed  it;  and  It  is  probable  that 
families  of  Roman  farmers  were  already  dis- 
persed throughout  all  Italy,  either  altogether  iso- 
lated or  associated  In  villages.  Among  the  sub- 
ject communities  the  most  privileged  and  most 
important  class  was  that  of  the  Latin  towns, 
which  now  embraced  but  few  of  the  original 
participants  In  the  Alban  festival  (and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Tibur  and  Praeueste,  alto- 
gether insignificant  communities),  but  on  the 
other  hand  obtained  accessions  equally  numer- 
ous and  important  in  the  autonomous  communi- 
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tics  founded  by  Itomo  In  and  even  licyond  Italy 
—  the  Lutin  eolonli-s,  att  they  were  called  —  and 
waa alwayH  inereiiHlng  in  conHeutienc^e  of  new  Hct- 
tlementa  of  the  Hnrne  nature.  TheHo  now  urban 
conimunitieH  of  Itoinan  origin,  but  with  Latin 
rights,  l)ccaniu  more  and  more  the  real  buttreaMes 
of  the  Honian  rule.  These  Latins,  however, 
were  by  no  nieaim  tliose  with  whom  the  battles 
of  the  lake  iieglilus  and  Trifanuni  had  been 
fought.  .  .  .  The  Latins  of  the  later  times  of 
the  republic',  on  the  contrary,  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  eonnnunities,  which  from  the  b«!- 
ginning  had  lioiiou'ed  Home  as  tlieir  capitid  and 
parent  city;  which,  settled  anddst  peoples  of 
alien  language  and  of  alien  liabits,  were  attached 
to  Rome  liy  community  of  language,  of  law,  and 
of  manners;  which,  as  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  were  obligeil  doubtless  to 
lean  on  Home  for  their  very  existence?,  like  ad- 
vanced posts  leaning  upon  the  main  army.  .  .  . 
The  main  advantage  enjoyed  by  them,  as  com- 
pared with  other  subjects,  consisted  in  their 
equalization  with  burgesses  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity so  far  as  regarded  private  rights —  those 
of  traillc  and  l)arler  as  well  as  those  of  inheri- 
tance. The  Roman  franchise  was  in  future  con- 
ferred only  on  such  citizens  of  tlicso  townships 
as  had  tilled  a  public  magistracy  in  them:  in 
that  case,  however,  it  was,  apparently  from  the 
first,  conferred  without  any  lunitution  of  righta. 
,  .  .  The  two  otiier  classes  of  Roman  subjects, 
the  subject  Roman  burgesses  and  the  non-Latin 
allied  communities,  were  in  a  far  inferior  posi- 
tion. The  communities  having  tlie  Roman  fran- 
chise without  the  privilege  of  electing  or  being 
elected  (civitas  sine  sulTragio),  approached  nearer 
in  form  to  »the  full  Roman  burgesses  than  the 
Latin  communities  that  were  legally  autono- 
mous. Their  members  were,  as  Roman  bur- 
gesses, liable  to  all  the  burdens  of  citizenship, 
especially  to  the  levy  and  taxation,  and  were 
Bubjecl  to  the  Roman  census;  wliereas,  as  their 
very  designation  indicates,  they  had  no  claim  to 
its  honorary  rights.  They  lived  under  Roman 
laws,  and  had  justice  administered  by  Roman 
judges;  but  the  hardship  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  their  former  common  law  was,  after 
undergoing  revision  by  Rome,  restored  to  them 
as  Roman  local  law,  and  a  '  deputy '  (praefectus) 
annually  noiainated  by  the  Roman  praetor  was 
sent  to  them  io  conduct  Its  administration.  In 
other  respects  these  communities  retained  their 
own  administration,  and  chose  for  that  purpose 
their  own  chief  magistrates.  .  .  .  Lastly,  the  re- 
lations of  the  non-Latin  allied  communities  were 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  very  various 
rules,  just  as  each  particular  treaty  of  alliance 
had  defined  them.  Many  of  these  perpetual 
treaties  of  alliance,  such  as  that  with  the  Herni- 
can  communities  and  those  with  Neapolis,  Nola, 
and  Heraclea,  granted  rights  comparatively  com- 
prehensive, tvhlle  others,  such  m  the  Tarentlne 
and  Samnite  treaties,  probably  approximated  to 
despotism.  .  .  .  The  central  administration  at 
Rome  solved  the  dllHcult  problem  of  preserving 
Its  supervision  and  control  over  the  mass  of  the 
Italian  communities  liable  to  furnish  contingents, 
partly  by  means  of  the  four  Italian  quaestors, 
partly  by  the  extension  of  the  Roman  censorship 
over  the  whole  of  the  dependent  communities. 
The  quaestors  of  the  fleet,  along  with  their  more 
immediate  duty,  had  to  raise  the  revenues  from 
the  newly  acquired  domains  and  to  control  the 


contingenta  of  the  new  allies ;  they  were  the  flrat 
Roman  functionariea  to  whom  a  residence  ami 
dlMtrict  out  of  liome  were  assigned  by  Jaw,  and 
they  formed  the  necessary  tntermediato  authority 
l)elween  the  Itomau  senate  and  the  Italian  com- 
munities. .  .  .  Ijastly,  with  this  ndlitiiry  ad- 
ministrative union  of  the  whole  peoples  dwelling 
to  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  as  far  as  the 
lapygiau  promontory  and  the  straits  of  Rhe- 
gium,  was  connected  the  rise  of  a  new  name  com- 
mon to  them  all  —  that  of  '  the  men  of  the  toga ' 
(togati),  whi(!h  was  their  oldest  designation  in 
Roman  state  law,  or  that  of  the  '  Italians,' which 
was  the  apnellation  originally  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  thence  became  universally  current. 
...  As  the  Gallic  territory  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod st(M>d  contrasted  in  law  with  the  Italian,  so 
the  '  men  of  the  toga'  were  thus  named  in  con- 
trast to  the  Celtic  'men  of  the  hose' (braccati); 
and  it  Is  probable  that  the  repelling  of  tlio  Celtic 
invasions  played  an  important  diplomatic  part  aa 
a  reason  or  pretext  for  centralizing  the  military 
resources  or  Italy  in  the  liands  of  the  Romans. 
.  .  .  The  name  Italia,  whicli  originally  and  even 
in  the  Greek  authors  of  the  Sth  century  —  in 
Aristotle  for  instance  —  pertained  only  to  the 
modern  Calabria,  was  transferred  to  the  whole 
land  of  these  wearers  of  the  toga.  The  earliest 
boundaries  of  this  great  armed  confederacy  led  by 
Rome,  or  of  the  new  Italy,  readied  (m  the  west- 
ern coast  as  far  as  the  district  of  Leghorn  south 
of  the  Arnus,  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Aesis 
north  of  Ancona.  .  .  .  The  new  Italy  had  thus 
become  a  political  unity ;  It  was  also  In  the  course 
of  becoming  a  national  unity." — T.  Mommsen, 
llitit.  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  7  (v.  1). 

B.  C.  264-241.— The  first  Punic  War.— Con- 
quest of  Sicily. — "'I'ho  ten  years  preceding  the 
First  Punic  War  were  probably  a  time  of  the 
greatest  physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of 
the  Roman  people  ever  knew.  Within  twenty 
years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  on  a 
most  extensive  scale,  and  the  poorer  citizens  had 
received  besides  what  may  be  called  a  large  divi- 
dend in  motey  out  of  the  lands  which  tlie  state 
had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming 
of  the  state  domains,  or  of  their  produce,  fur- 
nished those  who  had  money  wltli  abundant  op- 
portunities of  profitable  adventure.  ...  No 
wonder,  then,  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular. 
.  .  .  But  our  '  pleasant  vices '  ari  ever  made  in- 
struments to  scourge  us;  and  he  First  Punic 
War,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the 
senate  to  enter,  not  only  In  Its  long  course  bore 
most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but,  from 
the  feelings  or  enmity  which  It  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Hamllcar,  led  most  surely  to  that  fear- 
ful visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  Inva- 
sion of  Italy,  which  destroyed  for  ever,  not 
indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominion,  but  the 
well-being  of  the  Roman  people." — T.  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  pp.  538-540.— "The  occasion  of 
the  First  Punic  War  was  dishonourable  to  Rome. 
Certain  mercenary  soldiers  had  seized  Messana 
in  Sicily,  destroyed  the  citizens,  and  held  pos- 
session against  the  Syracusans,  284  B.  C.  They 
were  beaten  In  the  field,  and  block ided  in  Messana 
by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  then,  driven  to 
extremity,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  praying 
that '  the  liomans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would 
not  suffer  an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,'  264  B.  C.  It  was 
singular  that  such  a  request  should  be  made  to 
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the  Romans,  who  only  six  years  before  had 
chastisL'd  the  military  revolt  of  their  brethren 
Mamertines  in  Kheglum,  taking  the  city  by 
storm,  scourging  and  beheading  the  defenders, 
and  then  restoring  the  old  inhabitants  (270  B.  C). 
The  senate  was  opposed  to  the  request  of  the 
Messana  deputation;  but  the  consuls  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  already  jealous  of  Carthaginian 
inlluencc  in  Sicily  and  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
solved to  protect  the  Mamertine  buccaneers  and 
to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies.  Thus 
dishonestly  and  disgracefully  did  the  Romans 
depart  from  their  purely  Italian  and  continental 
policy,  which  had  so  well  succeeded,  to  enter 
upon  another  system,  the  results  of  which  no 
one  then  could  foresee.  Some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  placed  by  their  partisans  in  Messana  in  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  and  this  great  rival  power 
of  Carthage  was  thus  brought  unpleasantly  near 
to  the  recent  conciuered  territory  of  Rome.  The 
fear  of  Carthaginian  influence  overcame  the 
natural  reluctance  to  an  alliance  with  traitors 
false  to  their  military  oath,  the  murderers  and 
plunderers  of  a  city  which  thej^  were  bound  to 
protect.  Thus  began  'the  First  Punic  War, 
which  lasted,  without  intermission,  22  years,  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occu- 
pied by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. '  In 
this  war  Duilius  won  the  first  naval  battle  near 
Myla;  (Melarro).  Regulus  invaded  Africa  proper, 
the  territory  of  Carthage,  with  great  success, 
until  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  at  Zama,  256- 
255  B.  C.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Sicily  and 
on  the  sea  until  241  B.  C. ,  when  peace  was  made 
on  conditions  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero, 
king  of  Sicily  (the  ally  of  the  Romans),  that  they 
should  pay  3,200  Euboic  talents  (about  £110,000) 
•within  ten  years,  241  B.  C.  The  effects  of  an 
exhausting  war  were  soon  overcome  by  ancient 
nations,  so  that  both  Rome  and  Carthage  rapidly 
recovered,  '  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  posterity.'  Rome 
had  to  check  the  Illyrian  pirates  and* to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  Ligurians 
238-221  B.  C.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians, 
hampered  by  a  three  years'  rebellion  of  its 
mercenary  troops,  quietly  permitted  the  Romans 
to  take  possession  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and 
agreed  to  pay  1,200  talents  as  compensation  to 
Iloman  merchants.  On  the  other  hand,  meas- 
ures were  in  process  to  re-establish  the  Car- 
thaginian power;  the  patriotic  party,  the  Bar- 
cine  family,  under  Hamilcar,  commenced  the 
carrying  out  of  the  extensions  and  consolidations 
of  tlie  territories  in  Spain." — W.  B.  Boyce,  Iii- 
trod.  to  the  Study  of  Hist. ,  period  4,  sect.  4. 

Also  in:  Polybius,  Histories,  bk.  1. — R.  B. 
Smith,  Carthage,  ch.  4-7.— A.  J.  Church,  The 
Story  of  Carthage,  pt.  4,  c?i.  1-3. — See,  also, 
Punic  Wak,  The  First. 

B.  C.  2 1 8-2 1 1.— The  Second  Punic  War; 
Hannibal  in  Italy. — Canns. — "Twenty-three 
years  passed  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
V,'ar  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Romans  got  possession,  rather 
unfairly,  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
which  Carthage  had  kept  by  the  peace.  On  the 
other  Land  a  Carthagipian  dominion  was  grow- 
ing up  in  Spain  undei  Hamilcar  Barkas,  one  of 
the  greate^  men  that  Carthage  ever  reared,  his 
son-in-law  Easdrubal,  and  his  son  Hannibal,  the 


greatest  man  of  all,  and  probably  the  greatest 
general  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Another  quar- 
rel arose  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  when 
Hannibal  took  the  Spanish  town  of  Saguntum, 
which  the  Romans  claimed  as  an  ally.  War  be- 
gan in  218,  and  Hannibal  carried  it  on  by  invad- 
ing Italy  by  land.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  enterprises  in  all  history.  Never  was 
Rome  so  near  destruction  as  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal.  He  crossed  the  Alps  and  defeated  the 
Romans  in  four  battles,  the  ureatest  of  which 
was  that  of  Cannae  in  B.  C.  2W."—E.  A.  Free- 
man, Outlines  of  Hist,  (or  Gen  I  Sketch  of  Eu- 
ropean Hist.),  ch.  3. — "The  first  battle  was 
fought  (218)  on  the  river  Ticinus,  which  runs 
into  the  Padus  from  the  north.  The  Romans 
were  driven  back,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
Padus.  Meanwhile  another  Roman  army  had 
come  up,  and  its  general,  the  consul,  Tiberius* 
Sempronius  Longus,  wanted  to  fight  at  once. 
The  little  river  of  the  Trebbia  lay  between  the 
two  armies,  and  on  a  cold  morning  the  Roman 
general  marched  his  soldiers  through  the  water 
against  Hannibal.  The  Romans  were  entirely 
beaten,  and  driven  out  of  Gaul.  All  northern 
Italy  had  thus  passed  under  Hannibal's  power, 
and  its  people  were  his  friends;  so  next  year, 
217,  Hannibal  went  into  Etruria,  and  marched 
south  towards  Rome  itself,  plundering  as  he 
went.  The  Roman  consul,  Caius  Flaminius 
Nepos,  went  to  meet  him,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Trasimenus. 
It  was  a  misty  day,  and  the  Romans,  who  were 
marching  after  Hannibal,  were  surrounded  by 
him  and  taken  by  surprise :  they  were  entirely 
beaten,  and  the  consul  was  killed  in  battle. 
Then  the  Romans  were  in  great  distress,  and 
elected  a  dictator,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus. 
He  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to  fight  battles  with 
Hannibal,  so  he  followed  him  about,  and  watched 
him,  and  did  little  things  against  him  when  he 
could:  so  he  was  called  'Cunctator,'  or  'the 
Delayer. '  But,  although  this  plan  of  waiting  was 
very  useful,  the  Romans  did  not  like  it,  for 
Hannibal  was  left  to  plunder  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  there  was  always  danger  that  the  other 
Italians  would  ioin  him  against  Rome.  So  next 
year,  216,  the  liomans  made  a  great  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  him.  They  sent  both  the  consuls  with 
an  army  twice  as  large  as  Hannibal's,  but  again 
they  were  defeated  at  Cannae.  They  lost  70,000 
men,  while  Hannibal  only  lost  6,000:  all  their 
best  soldiers  were  killed,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  they  had  no  hope  left.  But  nations  are 
not  conquered  only  by  the  loss  of  battles.  Han- 
nibal hoped,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  that  the 
Italians  would  all  come  to  his  side,  and  leave 
Rome.  Some  did  so,  but  all  the  Latin  cities,  and 
all  the  Roman  colonies  held  by  Rome.  So  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  Rome  was  not  yet  con- 
quered. Hannibal  could  win  battles  very 
quickly,  but  it  would  take  him  a  long  timo  to 
besiege  all  the  cities  that  still  held  to  Rome,  and 
for  that  he  must  have  a  larger  army.  But  he 
could  not  get  more  soldiers, — the  liomans  had 
sent  an  army  into  Spain,  and  Hannibal's  brother, 
Hasdrubal,  was  busy  fighting  the  Romans  there, 
and  could  not  send  any  troops  to  Italy.  Th& 
Carthaginians  also  would  not  send  any,  for  they 
were  becoming  afraid  of  Hannibal,  and  they  did 
not  know  anything  about  Italy.  So  they  an- 
swered his  letters,  asking  for  more  men,  by  say- 
ing, that  if  he  had  won  such  great  battles,  he 
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ought  not  to  want  any  more  troops.  At  CanuiC, 
then,  IIannil)al  lia<l  struck  hi.s  greatest  blow:  he 
could  do  no  more.  The  Roniaus  had  learned  to 
wait,  and  be  careful:  so  they  fought  no  more 
great  battles,  but  every  year  they  grew  stronger 
and  Hannibal  grew  weaker.  The  chief  town  that 
luid  goiK!  over  to  Hannibal's  side  was  Capua,  but 
in  211  the  Romans  took  it  again,  and  Hannibal 
was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  them.  The 
chief  men  of  Capua  were  so  afraid  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  that  they  all  iioisoued 
themselves.  After  this  s'.ll  tlie  Italian  cities  that 
had  joined  Ilamiibal  began  to  leave  him  again." 
— 31.  Creightou,  Hist,  of  Rome ,  ch.  3. 

Also  in":  T.  A.  Dodge,  Hannibal,  cli.  11-39. — 
T.  Arnold,  Hint,  of  R/ine,  ch.  43-47. — See,  also, 
PuNtc  Wak,  Tiie'Si<:cond. 

B.  C.  214-146. — The  Macedonian  Wars. — 
Conquest  of  Greece.  See  Gueece:  B.  C.  214- 
14(5;  also2S0-140. 

B.  C.  211.— The  Second  Punic  War  :  Han- 
nibal at  the  gates. — In  tiie  eighth  year  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  (B.  C.  211),  when  fortune  had 
begun  to  desert  the  arms  of  Hannibal — when 
Capua,  his  ally  and  mainstay  in  Italy  was  under 
siege  by  the  Romans  and  lie  Avas  powerless  to 
relieve  the  doomed  senators  and  citizens — the 
Carthaginian  commander  made  a  sudden  march 
upon  Rome.  He  moved  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
his  great  enemy,  "not  with  any  hope  of  taking 
the  city,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  Romans, 
panic-stricken  at  the  realization  of  a  fear  they 
had  felt  for  live  years  past,  would  summon  the 
consuls  from  the  walls  of  Capua.  But  the  cool 
head  of  Fabtus,  who  was  in  Rome,  guessed  the 
meaning  of  that  manauvre,  and  would  only  per- 
mit one  of  the  consuls,  Flaccus,  to  be  recalled. 
Thus  the  leaguer  of  the  rebel  city  Avas  not  broken. 
Hannibal  failed  in  his  purpose,  but  he  left  an  in- 
dellible  impression  of  his  terrible  presence  upon 
the  Roman  mind.  Looming  through  a  mist  of 
romantic  fable,  unconquerable,  pitiless,  he  was 
jvctually  seen  touching  the  walls  of  Rome,  hurl- 
ing with  his  own  hand  a  spear  into  the  sacred 
Pomoeriuni.  He  had  marched  along  the  Via 
Latiua,  driving  crowds  of  fugitives  before  him, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  city.  .  .  .  He  had 
fixed  his  camp  on  the  Anio,  within  three  miles  of 
the  Esquiline.  To  realize  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Rome  during  those  days  of  panic  would  be  to  get 
at  tue  very  heart  of  the  llannibalic  war.  The 
Senate  left  the  Curia  and  sat  in  tlie  Forum,  to 
reassure,  by  their  calm  composure,  the  excited 
crowds.  Fabius  noticed  from  the  battlements 
that  the  ravagers  sjiared  his  property.  It  was  a 
cunning  attempt  on  the  i)art  of  Hannibal  to 
bring  suspicion  on  him ;  but  he  forthwith  offered 
the  property  for  sale ;  and  such  was  the  elTect  of 
his  (juiet  confidence  that  the  market  price  even 
of  the  land  on  wiiich  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was 
di'awn  never  fell  an 'as.' .  .  .  Hannibal  marched 
away  into  the  Sabine  country,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Tarentum,  Rome  unsacked,  Capua  un- 
relieved." — R.  F.  llorton,  Hist,  of  the  liomana, 
ch.  12. 

Also  in  :  T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  44. — 
T.  A.  Dodge,  Hoinilxtl,  ch.  34. 

B.  C.  211-202.— The  Second  Punic  War: 
Defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the  Metaurus. — The 
war  in  Africa. — The  end  at  Zama. — Acquisi- 
tion of  Spain. — "The  ctmtjuest  of  Capua  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  war.  Hannibal  lost  his 
stronghold  in  Campania  and  was  obliged  to  re- 


tire to  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  Rome  was 
gaining  everywlierc.  The  Italians  who  had 
joined  Hannibal  began  to  lo.se  confidence. 
Salapia  and  many  towns  in  Sanmium  were  be- 
trayed to  tlie  Romans.  But  when  Fulvius,  the 
proconsul  whoeonunandet'.  in  Apulia,  appeared 
before  Ilerdonea,  which  ho  liopeil  to  gain  pos- 
session of  by  treachery,  Hannibal  marched  from 
Bruttium,  attacked  the  R(jman  army,  and  gained 
a  brilliant  victory.  In  the  following  year  the 
Romans  recovered  several  places  in  Lucania  and 
Bruttium,  and  Fal)iu3  Maximus  crowned  his 
long  military  career  with  the  recapture  of 
Tarentum  (B.  C.  20'J).  The  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  the  town  was  plundered  and  tho 
works  of  art  were  sent  to  Rome.  The  next  year 
Marcellus,  for  the  fifth  time  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship, was  surprised  near  Venusia  and  killed. 
.  .  .  The  war  had  lasted  ten  years,  yet  its  favor- 
able conclusion  seemed  far  off.  There  were  in- 
creasing symptcmis  of  discontent  among  the 
allies,  Avhile  the  news  from  Spain  left  little  doubt 
that  the  long  prepared  expedition  of  Hasdrubal 
over  the  Alps  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy  was  at 
last  to  be  realized.  Rome  strained  every  nerve 
to  meet  the  impending  danger.  The  number  of 
legions  was  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
three.  The  prejiarations  were  incomplete,  when 
the  news  came  that  Hasdrubal  was  crossing  the 
Alps  by  the  same  route  which  his  brother  had 
taken  eleven  years  before.  The  consuls  for  the 
new  year  were  !M.  Livius  Salinator  and  G.  Clau- 
dius Xero.  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning  of  spring, 
after  reorganizing  his  force  in  Bruttium,  ad- 
vanced northward,  encountered  the  consul  Xero 
at  Grumeutum,  whence,  after  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle,  he  continued  his  march  to  Cauusiura. 
Here  he  waited  for  news  from  his  brotlier.  The 
expected  despatch  was  intercepted  by  Xero,  who 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  joiuinij'  his  col- 
league in  the  north,  and  with  their  tniited 
armies  cru.shing  Hasdrubal  while  Hannibal  was 
waiting  for  the  expected  despatch.  Hasdrubal 
had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  his  brother  in 
Umbria,  whence  with  their  united  armies  they 
were  both  to  advance  on  Xaruia  and  Rome. 
X'ero,  selecting  from  his  army  7,000  of  the  best 
soldiers  and  1,000  cavalry,  left  his  camp  so 
quietly  that  Hannibal  knew  nothing  of  his  de- 
])arture.  Xear  Sena  he  found  his  colleague 
Livius,  and  in  the  night  entered  his  camp  that 
his  arrival  might  not  be  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Hasdrubal,  when  he  heard  the  trumpet 
sound  twice  from  the  Roman  camp  and  saw  the 
increased  numbers,  was  no  longer  ignorant  that 
both  consuls  were  in  front  of  him.  Thinking 
that  his  brother  had  been  defeated,  he  resolved 
to  retire  across  the  Metaurus  and  wait  for  ac- 
curate information.  Missing  his  way,  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  river  to  find  a  ford,  pur- 
sued and  attacked  by  the  Romans,  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  battle.  Although  in  an  un- 
favorable position,  a  deep  river  in  his  rear,  his 
troops  exhausted  by  marching  all  night,  still 
the  victory  long  hung  in  suspense.  Hasdrubal 
displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and 
when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle  and  was  slain.  The 
consul  returned  to  Apulia  with  the  same  rapidity 
with  which  he  had  come.  He  announced  to 
Hannibal  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brotlier  by 
casting  Hasdrubal's  head  within  the  outposts  and 
by  sending  two  Carthaginian  captives  to  give 
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liiin  an  iiccouiit  of  <lio  disastrous  biittle.  '  I  foic- 
Hi'v  llic  (loom  of  Cartliairt','  .said  Haniiil)al  sadly, 
wild!  he  recogni/.cd  the  Mood}'  head  of  l)i.s 
brother.  Tliis  battle  deeided  the  war  in  Italy. 
Hannil)al  withdrew  his  f^arri.sons  from  the  towns 
in  southern  Italy,  retired  to  the  peninsula  of 
Bruttiuni,  where  for  four  long  years,  in  that 
wild  and  mountainous  country,  with  unabated 
courage  and  astounding  tenacity,  the  dying  lion 
clung" to  the  land  that  had  been  so  long  the 
theatre  of  his  glory.  .  .  .  The  time  had  come  to 
carry  into  execution  that  expedition  to  Africa 
which  Sempronius  had  attempted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Publius  Scipio,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Spain,  olTered  himself  for  the  consul- 
shij)  and  was  unanimously  elected.  His  design 
was  to  carry  tlie  war  into  Africa  and  in  this  way 
compel  Carthage  to  recall  Hannibal.  .  .  .  The 
senate  finally  consented  that  he  should  cross  from 
his  pro\  nee  of  Sicily  to  Africa,  but  they  voted 
no  adequate  means  for  such  an  expedition. 
Scii)io  called  for  volunteers.  The  whole  of  the 
year  B.  C.  205  passed  away  before  he  completed 
his  ])reparations.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians 
made  one  last  effort  to  help  Hannibal.  Mago, 
Hannibal's  youngest  brother,  was  sent  to  Liguria 
with  14,000  men  to  rouse  the  Ligurians  and 
Gaids  to  renew  the  war  on  Rome ;  but  having 
met  a  Roman  army  under  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
bring  wounded  in  the  engagement  which  fol- 
lowed, his  movements  were  so  crippled  that 
nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished.  In 
the  spring  of  B.  C.  204  Scipio  had  completed  his 
preparations.  He  embarked  his  army  from 
LilybtL'um,  and  after  three  days  landed  at  the 
Fair  Promontory  near  Ulica.  After  laying  siege 
to  Utica  all  summer,  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  and  entrench  him.self  on  the  promontory. 
Masinissa  had  joined  him  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival. By  his  advice  Scipio  planned  a  night  at- 
tack on  ilasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Sy- 
phax,  who  were  encamped  near  Utica.  Tliis 
enteri)rise  was  completely  successful.  A  short 
time  afterwards  Ila.sdrubal  and  Sypluix  were 
again  defeated.  Syphax  lied  to  Numidia,  where 
he  was  followed  by  Ladius  and  Masinissa  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  These  successes  con- 
vinced the  Carthaginians  that  with  the  existing 
forces  the  Roman  invasion  could  not  long  be  re- 
sisted. Therefore  they  opened  negotiations  for 
peace  with  Scipio,  in  order  probably  to  gain  time 
to  recall  their  generals  from  Italy.  The  desire 
of  Scipio  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  in 
duced  him  to  agree  upon  preliminaries  of  peace, 
subject  to  the  appnjval  of  the  Roman  senate  ami 
people.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Hannibal 
at  Hadrumctum  luid  so  oncouraped  the  Cartha- 
ginians that  the  armistice  i»i.,l  been  broken  be- 
lore  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
All  h(<pes  of  peace  by  negotiation  vanished,  and 
Scipio  prepared  to  renew  the  war,  which,  cince 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  had  assumed  a  more 
serious  character.  The  details  of  the  operations 
"Which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Zama  are  but  ini- 
perfcctly  known.  The  decisive  b.^ttle  wa's 
fought  on  the  river  Bagradas,  near  Za;na,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  B.  C.  202.  Han;  ioal  managed 
the  battle  with  his  usual  skill.  His  veterans 
fought  like  the  men  who  had  so  often  conquered 
in  Italy,  but  his  army  was  annihilated.  The 
elephants  were  rendered  unavailing  by  Scipio's 
skillful  management.  Instead  of  the  three  fines 
of  battle,   with  the  usual  intervals,  Scipio  ar- 


ranged his  companies  behind  each  other  like  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder.  Through  these  openings  the 
elephants  could  pass  without  breaking  the  line. 
This  battle  terminated  the  long  struggle.  .  .  . 
Hannibal  himself  advised  peace." — R.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Hist,  of  Rome,  eh.  23-24. — "Scipio  prepared 
as  though  he  would  besiege  the  city,  but  his  heart 
also  inclined  to  peace.  .  .  .  The  terms  which  he 
olTered  were  severe  enough,  and  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians only  realised  what  they  involved,  they 
would  su-ely  have  asked  to  lie  allowed  to  meet 
their  fate  at  once.  They  were  to  retain  indeed 
their  own  laws  and  their  home  domain  in  Africa; 
but  they  were  to  give  up  all  the  deserters  and 
prisoners  of  war,  all  their  elephants,  and  all  their 
ships  of  the  line  but  ten.  They  were  not  to 
wage  war,  either  in  Africa  or  outside  of  it, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Senate.  They 
were  to  recognise  Massinissa  r.s  the  king  of 
Numidia,  and,  with  it,  the  prescriptive  right 
which  he  would  enjoy  of  pluni.'ring  and  annoy- 
ing them  at  his  pleasure,  while  they  looked  on 
with  their  hands  tied,  not  daring  to  make  repri- 
sals. Finally,  they  were  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
the  rich  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  the  creation  of  the  Barcides, 
of  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  already  robbed 
them;  and  thus  shorn  of  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  they  were  to  pay  within  a  given  term  of 
.seven  years  a  crushing  war  contribution !  Hence- 
forward, in  fact,  they  would  exist  on  sufferance 
only,  and  that  the  sulfeiaiice  of  the  Romans.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  of  the  i)eace  was  celebrated  at 
Carthage  by  a  cruel  sight,  the  most  cruel  which 
the  citizens  could  have  beheld,  except  the 
destruction  of  the  city  itself  —  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet.  Five  hundred  vessels,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  Pluvnician  race,  the  sj'mbol  and  the 
seal  of  the  commerce,  the  colonisation,  and  the 
couijuests  of  this  most  imperial  of  Phoenician 
cities,  were  towed  out  of  the  harbour  and  were 
deliberately  burned  in  the  sight  of  tlie  citizens." 
— R.  B.  Smith,  Jtomfi  and  Carthmje:  the  Punic 
Wars,  ch.  17. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Liddell,  IIii>t.  of  Eonie,  ch. 
31-34. — See,  al.so,  Pr.vic  W.vu:  Tiiic  Second. 

B.  C.  2d  Century.— Greek  influences.     See 

HkLI.ENIC  OENHS  and  INl'l.UENCK. 

B.  C.  191.— War  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
of  Syria. — First  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  be- 
stowed on  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  the  Re- 
public of  Rhodes.  See  Seleuciu.^:  B.  C.  224- 
187. 

B.  C.  189-139. — Wars  with  the  Lusitanians. 
See  PouTi  GAi,:  Eaklv  history;  and  Llsitania. 

B.  C.  184-149. — The  Spoils  of  Conquest  and 
the  Corruption  they  wrought. — "The  victories 
of  'he  last  half-century  seemed  to  promise  ea.se  and 
wealth  to  Rome.  She  was  to  live  on  the  spoils 
and  revenue  from  the  compiered  countries.  Not 
only  did  they  pay  a  lixed  tax  to  her  exchequer, 
but  the  rich  lands  of  Capua,  the  royal  domain 
lands  of  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  of  Macedo- 
nia, became  public  property,  and  produced  a 
large  annual  rent.  It  was  found  possible  in  167 
to  iclieve  citizens  from  the  property  tax  or  tribu- 
tum,  which  was  not  collected  again  until  the 
year  after  the  death  of  lulius  Caesar.  But  the 
sudden  influx  of  wealth  liad  the  usual  effect  of 
raising  the  standard  of  expense;  and  new  tastes 
and  desires  required  increased  means  for  their 
gratification.  All  manner  of  luxuries  were  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  city  from  the  East.  Splea- 
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did  furultare,  costly  ornaments,  wanton  dances 
and  music  for  their  banquets,  became  the  fashion 
among  the  Roman  nobles;  and  tlie  yomger  men 
went  to  lengths  of  debauchery  and  exti  avaganco 
hitherto  unknown.  The  result  to  .any  was 
financial  embarrassment,  from  which  relief  was 
nought  in  malversation  and  extortion.  The  old 
standard  of  honour  in  regard  to  public  money  was 
'  distinctly  lowered,  and  cases  of  misconduct  and 
oppression  were  becoming  more  common  and  iubd 
reprobated.  .  .  .  The  fashionable  taste  for  Greek 
works  of  art,  in  the  adornment  of  private  houses, 
was  another  incentive  to  plunder,  and  in  149  it 
was  for  the  first  time  found  necessary  to  establish 
a  permanent  court  or  'quaestio'  for  cases  of 
malversation  in  the  provinces.  Attempts  were 
indeed  made  to  restrain  the  extravagance  which 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  184  Cato,  as 
censor,  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  slaves 
tmder  twenty  above  a  certain  price,  and  on  per- 
sonal ornaments  above  a  certain  value;  and 
though  the  'lex  Oppia,'  limiting  the  amount  of 
women's  jewelry,  had  been  repealed  in  spite  of 
him  in  195,  other  sumptuary  laws  were  passed. 
A  '  lex  Orchia '  iu  183  limited  the  number  of 
guests,  a  'lex  Fannia'  in  101  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  banq\iets ;  while  a  '  lex  Didia '  in  143 
extended  the  operation  of  the  law  to  all  Italy. 
And  though  such  laws,  even  if  enforced,  could 
not  really  remedy  the  evil,  they  perhaps  liad  a 
certain  effect  in  producing  a  sentiment;  for  long 
afterwards  we  find  overcrowded  dinners  regarded 
as  indecorous  and  vulgar.  Another  cause,  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  unfavourably  affecting 
Roman  character,  was  the  growing  influence  of 
Greek  culture  and  Greek  teachers.  For  many 
years  the  education  of  the  young,  once  regarded 
as  the  special  business  of  the  parents,  had  been 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Greek  slaves  or  freed- 
nen.  ...  On  the  superiority  of  Greek  culture 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion.  The  Scipios 
and  their  party  patronised  Greek  philosophy  and 
literature.  .  .  .  This  tendency,  which  went  far 
beyond  a  mere  question  of  literary  taste,  was  op- 
posed by  a  party  of  wliich  M.  Porcius  Cato  was 
the  most  striking  member.  ...  In  Cato's  view 
the  reform  needed  was  a  return  to  tlie  old  ways, 
before  Rome  was  infected  by  Greece." — E.  8. 
Shuckburgh,  Hist,  of  Borne  to  the  Battle  of 
Actiiim,  ch.  32. 

B,  C.  159-133. — Decline  of  the  Republic. — 
Social  and  economic  causes. — The  growing 
system  of  Slavery  and  its  effects. — Monopoly 
of  land  by  capitalists. — Extinction  of  small 
cultivators. — Rapid  decrease  of  citizens. — "In 
the  Rome  of  thisepocli  tlic  two  evils  of  a  degen- 
erate oligarchy  and  a  democnicy  not  yet  devel- 
opeil  but  already  cankered  in  the  bud  were  inter- 
woven in  a  manner  pregnant  with  fatal  results. 
According  to  tlnir  party  names,  which  were  first 
heard  during  this  period,  the  '  Optimates  '  wished 
to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  best,  the  '  Popu- 
lares'  to  that  of  the  community;  but  in  fact 
there  was  in  the  Rome  of  tliat  day  neither  a  true 
aristocracy  nor  a  truly  self-determining  com- 
munity. Both  parties  contended  alike  for 
shadows.  .  .  .  Botli  were  equally  affected  by 
political  corruption,  and  both  were  in  fact 
eqiuUly  worthless.  .  .  .  The  commonwealth  was 
politically  and  morally  more  and  more  unhinged, 
and  was  verging  towards  its  total  dissolution. 
The  crisis  with  which  the  Roman  revolution  was 
opened  arose  not  out  of  this  paltry  political  con- 


flict, but  out  of  the  economic  and  social  relations 
which  the  Roman  government  allowed,  like 
everything  else,  simply  to  take  their  course"; 
and  which  had  brought  about  ' '  the  depreciation 
of  the  Italian  farms;  the  supplanting  of  the 
petty  husbandry,  first  in  a  part  of  the  provinces 
and  then  in  Italy,  by  the  farming  of  large  es- 
tates; the  prevailing  tendency  to  devote  tlio 
latter  in  Italy  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the 
culture  of  tha  tiL/c  and  vine;  finally,  the  replac- 
ing of  tiie  free  labourers  in  the  provinces  as  in 
Italy  by  slaves.  .  .  .  Before  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe tlie  course  of  this  second  great  conflict 
between  labour  and  capital,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  here  some  indication  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  system  of  slavery.  We  have  not 
now  to  do  with  the  old,  in  some  measure  inno- 
cent, rural  slavery,  under  which  the  farmer 
either  tilled  the  field  along  with  his  slave,  or,  if 
he  possessed  more  land  than  he  could  manage, 
placed  the  slave  .  .  .  over  a  detached  farm. 
.  .  .  What  we  now  refer  to  is  the  system  of 
slavery  on  a  great  scale,  which  in  the  Roman 
state,  as  formerly  in  the  Carthaginian,  grew  out 
of  the  ascendancy  of  capital.  While  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  and  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  slavery  sulficed  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
slaves  during  the  earlier  period,  this  system  of 
slavery  was,  just  like  tliat  of  America,  based  on 
the  methodically  prosecuted  hunting  of  man. 
...  No  country  where  this  species  of  gamo 
could  be  hunted  remained  exempt  from  visita- 
tion ;  even  iu  Italy  it  was  a  tiling  by  no  means 
unheard  of,  that  the  poor  free  man  was  placed 
by  his  employer  among  the  slaves.  But  the 
Isegrolaud  of  that  period  was  western  Asia, 
where  the  Creiau  and  Cilician  corsairs,  tlie  real 
professional  slave-hunters  and  slave-dealers, 
robbed  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  the  Greek  islan<ls; 
and  where,  emulating  their  feats,  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  instituted  human  hunts  in  the 
client  states  and  incorporated  those  whom  they 
captured  among  their  slaves.  ...  At  the  great 
slave  market  in  Delos,  where  the  slave-dealers 
of  Asia  Minor  disposed  of  their  wares  to  Italian 
speculators,  on  one  day  as  many  as  10,000  slaves 
are  said  to  have  been  disembarked  in  the  morning 
and  to  have  been  all  sold  before  evening.  .  .  . 
In  whatever  direction  speculation  applied  itself, 
its  instrument  was  invariably  man  reduced  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  to  a  brute.  Trades  were  in  great 
part  carried  on  by  slaves,  so  that  the  proceeds 
belonged  to  the  master.  The  levying  of  the 
public  revenues  in  the  lower  departments  was 
regularly  conducted  by  the  slaves  of  the  associa- 
tions that  leased  them.  Servile  hands  performed 
the  operations  of  mining,  making  pitch,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind ;  it  becjune  early  the  cus- 
tom to  send  herds  of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  mines. 
.  .  .  The  tending  of  cattle  was  universally  per- 
formed by  slaves.  .  .  .  But  far  worse  in  every 
respect  was  the  plantation  system  proper — the 
cultivation  of  the  fields  by  a  baud  of  slaves  not 
unfrequently  branded  witli  iron,  who  witli 
shackles  on  their  legs  performed  the  labours  of 
the  field  under  overseers  during  the  day,  ami 
were  locked  up  together  by  night  in  the  common, 
frequently  subterranean,  labourers'  prison.  This 
plantation  system  had  migrated  from  the  East  to 
Carthage,  .  .  .  and  seems  to  liave  been  brought 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily.  .  .  .  The  abys-3 
of  misery  and  woe  which  opens  before  our  eyes 
in  this  most  miserable  of  all  proletariates,  we 
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leave  to  bo  fathomed  by  those  who  venture  to 
gnze  into  such  depths ;  it  is  very  possible  tiiat, 
compared  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Roman 
slaves,  the  sum  of  all  Negro  suffering  is  but  a 
drop.  Here  we  arc  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  distress  of  the  slaves  themselves  ac  w  £h  the 
perils  which  it  brought  xipon  the  Romau  state 
[see  Slave  W.\rs  in  Sicily  and  Italy].  .  .  . 
The  capitalists  continued  to  buy  out  the  small 
landholders,  or  indeed,  if  they  remained  obsti- 
nate, to  seize  their  fields  without  title  of  pur- 
chase. .  .  .  The  landlords  continued  mainly  to 
employ  slaves  instead  of  free  labourers,  beer  use 
the  former  could  not  like  the  latter  be  called 
away  to  military  service ;  and  thus  reduced  the 
free  proletariate  to  the  same  level  of  misery  with 
the  slaves.  They  continued  to  supersede  Italian 
grain  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  and  to  lessen 
Its  value  over  the  whole  peninsula,  by  selling 
Sicilian  slave-corn  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  .  .  . 
After  595  [B.  C.  159J,  .  .  .  when  the  census 
yielded  328,000  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
there  appears  a  regular  falling  off,  for  the  list  in 
600  [B.  C.  154]  stood  at  334,000,  that  in  607 
fB.  0.  147]  at  322,000,  that  in  623  [B.  C.  131]  at 
819,000  burgesses  fit  for  service  —  an  alarmmg 
result  for  a  period  of  profound  peace  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  matters  were  to  go  on  at  this 
rate,  the  burgess-body  would  lesolve  itself  into 
planters  and  slaves ;  and  the  Roman  stJite  might 
at  length,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Parthians, 
purchase  its  soldiers  in  the  slave-market.  Such 
was  the  external  and  interinil  condition  of  Rome, 
when  the  state  entered  on  the  7th  century  of  its 
existence.  Wherever  the  eye  turned,  it  encoun- 
tered abuses  and  decay ;  the  question  could  not 
but  force  itself  on  every  sagacious  and  well  dis- 
posed man,  whether  this  state  of  things  were  not 
capable  of  remedy  or  amendment. " — T.  Momm- 
Ben,  Ilist.  of  Home,  bk.  4,  ch.  2  (p.  3). 

Also  in  :  T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth, eh.  2. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  r.  1,  ch.  10-12. — W.  R.  Brownlow, 
Slnrery  and  Serfdomin  Eiirojye,  Icct.  1-2. 

B.  C.  151-146.  — The  Third  Punic  War: 
Destruction  of  Carthage. — "Carthage,  bound 
Land  and  foot  by  the  treaty  of  201  B.  C,  was 
placed  under  the  jealous  watch  of  the  loyal 
prince  of  Numidia,  who  himself  willingly  ac- 
knowledged the  suzerainty  of  Rome.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  this  arrangement  to  be  per- 
manent. Every  symptom  of  reviving  prosperity 
at  Carthage  was  regarded  at  Rome  with  feverish 
anxiety,  and  neither  the  expulsion  of  Hannibal 
In  195  B.  C.  nor  his  death  in  183  B.  C.  did  much 
to  check  the  growing  conviction  that  Rome 
would  never  be  secure  while  her  -ival  existed. 
It  was  therefore  with  grim  satisfaction  that 
manj'  in  the  Roman  senate  watched  the  increas- 
ing irritation  of  the  Carthaginians  under  the 
harassing  raids  and  encroachments  of  their 
favoured  neighbour,  Ma.sinissa.  and  waited  for 
the  moment  when  Carthage  should,  by  some 
breach  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her,  sup- 
ply Rome  with  a  pretext  for  interference.  At 
last  in  151  B.  C.  came  the  news  that  Carthage,  iu 
defiance  of  treaty  obligations,  was  actually  at 
war  with  Masinissa.  The  anti-Carthaginian 
party  in  the  senate,  headed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity ;  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  Scipio  Nasica  and  others,  war  was 
declared,  and  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of 
their  city  itself  was  demanded  from  the  despair- 


ing Carthaginians.  This  demand,  as  the  senate, 
no  doubt,  foresaw,  was  refused,  and  in  149  B.  C. 
the  siege  of  Carthage  began.  During  the  next 
two  years  little  progress  was  made,  but  in  147 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ..Emilianus,  son  of  L.  .^Emi- 
lius  Paulus,  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  grand- 
son by  adoption  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal, 
was,  at  the  age  of  37,  and  though  only  a  candi- 
date for  the  ffidileship,  elected  consul  and  given 
the  command  in  Africa.  In  the  next  year  (146 
B.  C.)  Carthage  was  taken  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  Its  territory  became  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Africa,  while  Numidia,  now  ruled  by  the 
three  sons  of  Masinissa,  remained  as  an  allied 
state  under  Roman  suzerainty,  and  served  to 
protect  the  new  province  against  the  raids  of  the 
desert  tribes.  Within  little  more  than  a  century 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
the  whole  of  the  former  dominions  of  Carthage 
had  been  brought  under  the  direct  rule  of  Roman 
magistrates,  and  were  regularly  organised  as 
Roman  provinces." — H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of 
Roman  Hist.,  bk.  3,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Carthage: 
B.  C.  146. 

B.  C.  146. — Supremacy  of  the  Senate. — 
"At  the  close  of  a  century  first  of  deadly 
struggle  and  then  of  rapid  and  dazzling  suc- 
cess, Rome  found  herself  the  supreme  power 
in  the  civilised  world.  .  .  .  We  have  now  to 
consider  how  this  period  of  conflict  and  conquest 
had  affected  the  victorious  state.  Outwardly 
th^  constitution  underwent  but  little  change.  It 
contiuued  to  be  in  form  a  moderate  democracy. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  finally  established 
by  the  Hortensian  law  remained  untouched  in 
theory.  It  was  by  the  people  in  assembly  that 
the  magistrates  of  the  year  were  elected,  and  • 
that  laws  were  passed;  only  by  'order  of  the 
people '  could  capital  punishment  be  inflicted 
upon  a  Roman  citizen.  For  election  to  a  magis- 
tracy, or  for  a  seat  in  the  senate,  patrician  and 
plebeian  were  equally  eligible.  But  betweea 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  constitutioa 
there  was  a  wide  difference.  Throughout  this 
period  the  actually  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
was  that  of  the  senate,  and  behind  the  senate 
stood  an  order  of  nobles  (nobiles),  who  claimed 
and  enjoyed  privileges  as  wide  as  those  which 
immemorial  custom  had  formerly  conceded  to 
the  patriciate.  The  ascendency  of  the  senate, 
which  thus  arrested  the  march  of  democracy  in 
Rome,  was  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the 
result  of  legislation.  It  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  practical  necessities  of  the  time,  and  when 
the.se  no  longer  existed,  it  was  at  once  and  suc- 
cessfully challenged  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Punic  wars  down  to  the  moment  when  with  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  in  146  B.  C.  Rome's  only 
rival  disappeared,  this  ascendency  was  complete 
and  almost  unquestioned.  It  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  senate-house,  and  by  decrees  of  the 
senate,  that  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  state  were  alike  determined.  .  .  .  Though 
the  ascendency  of  the  senate  wa.**  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  without  it  the  government  of  the  state 
could  scarcely  have  been  carried  on,  it  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  close  and  in- 
timate connection  which  existed  between  the 
senate  and  the  nobility.  This  'nobility'  was  in 
its  nature  and  origin  widely  different  from  the 
old  patriciate.    Though  every  patrician  was  of 
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course  'noble,'  the  majority  of  the  families  which 
In  this  period  styled  themselves  noble  were  not 
patrician  but  plebeian,  and  the  typical  nobles  of 
the  time  of  the  elder  Cato,  of  the  Gracchi,  or  of 
Cicero,  the  ^Metelli,  Livii,  or  Licinli  were  plebe- 
ians. The  title  nobilis  was  apparently  conceded 
by  custom  to  those  plebeian  families  one  or  more 
or  whose  members  had,  after  the  opening  of  the 
magistracies,  been  elected  to  a  curule  office,  and 
which  in  couscciuence  were  entitled  to  place  in 
their  halls,  and  to  display  at  their  funeral  proces- 
sions the  '  imagines '  of  these  distinguished  an- 
cestors. The  man  who,  by  his  election  to  a  curule 
office  thus  ennobled  his  descendants,  was  said  to 
be  the  'founder  of  his  family,'  though  himself 
only  a  new  man.  .  .  .  Office  brought  wealth  and 
prestige,  and  both  wealth  and  prestige  were 
freely  employed  to  exclude  'new  men'  and  to 
secure  for  the  'noble  families'  a  monopoly  of 
office.  The  ennobled  plebeians  not  only  united 
with  the  patricians  to  form  a  distinct  order,  but 
outdid  them  in  pride  and  arrogance.  .  .  .  The 
establishment  of  senatorial  ascendency  was  not 
the  only  result  of  this  period  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. During  the  same  time  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  the  provincial  system,  and  with  this 
of  the  new  and  dangerous  powers  of  the  procon- 
suls."— H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Jloinaii  Hist., 
bk.  3,  ch.  3.— "The  great  struggle  against  Han- 
nibal left  the  Senate  the  all  but  undisputed  gov- 
ernment of  Rome.  Originally  a  mere  consulting 
board,  assessors  of  the  king  or  consul,  the  Sen- 
ate had  become  the  supreme  executive  body. 
That  tlie  government  solely  by  the  comitia  and 
the  magistrates  should  by  experience  be  found 
wanting  was  as  inevitable  at  Rome  as  at  Athens. 
Rome  was  more  fortunate  than  Athens  in  that 
she  could  develop  a  new  organism  to  meet  the 
need.  'The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Senate 
was  all  the  more  natural  and  legitimate  the  less 
it  possessed  strict  legal  standing-grouua.  But 
the  fatal  dualism  thus  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution—  the  Assembly  governing  de  jure,  and 
the  Senate  governing  de  facto  —  made  all  gov- 
ernment after  a  time  impossible.  The  position 
of  the  Senate  being,  strictly  speaking,  an  uncon- 
stitutional one,  it  was  open  to  any  demagogue 
to  bring  matters  of  foreign  policy  or  administra- 
tion before  an  Assembly  which  was  without  con- 
tinuity, without  special  knowledge,  and  in  which 
there  was  no  debate.  Now,  if  the  Senate  gov- 
erned badly,  the  Assembly  '  could  not  govern  at 
all ; '  and  there  could  be,  in  the  long  run,  but  one 
end  to  the  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
sources  of  authority."— W.  T.  Arnold,  Tlie  Eo- 
'man  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  ch.  2. 
—  See,  also.  Senate,  Roman. 

B.  C.  133-121. — The  attempted  reforms  of 
the  Gracchi. —  "  The  first  systematic  attack  upon 
the  senatorial  government  is  connected  with  the 
names  of  Tiberius  and  Gains  Gracchus,  and  its 
immediate  occasion  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
no  less  a  danger  than  the  threatened  disappear- 
ance of  the  class  to  which  of  all  otliers  Rome  had 
owed  most  in  the  past.  For,  while  Rome  had 
been  extending  her  sway  westward  and  eastward, 
and  while  her  nobles  and  merchants  were  amass- 
ing colossal  fortunes  abroad,  the  small  landholders 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Italy  were  sink- 
ing deeper  into  ruin  under  the  pressure  of  accu- 
mulated difficulties.  The  Hannibalic  war  had 
laid  waste  their  fields  and  thinned  their  numbers, 
nor  when  peace  returned  to  Italy  did  it  bring 


with  it  any  revival  of  prosperity.  The  heavy 
burden  of  military  service  still  pressed  ruinously 
upon  them,  and  in  addition  they  were  called 
upon  to  compete  with  the  foreign  com  imported 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  with  the  foreign  slave- 
labour  purchased  by  the  capital  of  the  wealthier 
men.  .  .  .  The  small  holders  went  off  to  follow 
the  eagles  or  swell  the  proletariate  of  the  cities, 
and  their  holdings  were  left  to  run  waste  or 
merged  in  the  vineyards,  oliveyards,  and  above 
all  in  the  great  cattle-farms  of  the  rich,  while 
their  own  place  was  taken  by  slaves.  The  evil 
was  not  equally  serious  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  It 
was  least  felt  in  the  central  highlands,  in  Cam- 
pania, and  in  the  newly  settled  fertile  valley  of 
the  Po.  It  was  worst  in  Etruria  and  in  southern 
Italy ;  but  everywhere  it  was  serious  enough  to 
demand  the  earnest  attention  of  Roman  states- 
men. Of  its  existence  the  government  had  re- 
ceived plenty  of  warning  in  the  declining  num- 
bers of  ablebodied  males  returned  at  the  census, 
in  the  increasing  difficulties  of  recruiting  for  the 
legions,  in  servile  out-breaks  in  Etruria  and 
Apulia." — H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Roman 
Uist. ,  bk.  4,ch.  1. — The  earlier  agrarian  laws  which 
the  Roman  plebeians  had  wrung  from  the  patri- 
cians (the  Licinian  Law  and  similar  ones  —  see 
above :  B.  C.  376-3d7 ;  also  AoKAurAN  Laws)  had 
not  availed  to  prevent  the  absorption,  by  one 
means  and  another,  of  the  public  domain  —  the 
"  ager  publicus,"  the  conquered  land  which  the 
state  had  neither  sold  nor  given  away  —  into  the 
possession  of  great  families  and  capitalists,  who 
held  it  in  vast  blocks,  to  be  cultivated  by  slaves. 
Time  had  almost  sanctioned  this  condition  of 
things,  when  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  elder 
of  the  two  famous  brothers  called  ' '  The  Grac- 
chi," undertook  in  133  B.  C.  a  reformation  of  it. 
As  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  that  year, 
he  brought  forward  a  law  which  was  intended 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Licinian  Law  of 
367  B.  C,  by  taking  away  from  the  holders  of 
public  land  what  they  held  in  excess  of  500 
jugera  (about  320  acres)  each.  Three  commis- 
sioners, called  Triumviri,  were  to  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  law  and  to 
redistribute  the  land  recovered,  among  needy 
citizens.  Naturally  the  proposal  of  this  act 
aroused  a  fierce  opposition  in  the  wealthy  class 
whose  ill-gotten  estates  were  threatened  by  it. 
One  of  the  fellow-tribunes  of  Tiberius  was  gained 
over  by  the  opposition  and  used  the  power  of  his 
veto  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  vote  upon  the 
bill.  Then  Gracchus,  to  overcome  the  obstacle, 
had  recourse  to  an  unconstitutional  measure. 
The  obstinate  tribune  was  deposed  from  his  office 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  law  was  then 
enacted.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his  measure, 
and  for  his  own  protection,  no  less,  Tiberius 
sought  a  re-election  to  the  tribunate,  which  was 
contrary  to  usage,  if  not  against  positive  law. 
His  enemies  raised  a  tumult  against  him  on  the 
day  of  election  and  he  was  slain,  with  three  hun- 
dred of  his  party,  and  their  corpses  were  flung 
into  the  Tiber.  Nine  years  later,  his  younger 
brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  obtained  election  to  the 
tribune's  office  and  took  up  the  work  of  demo- 
cratic political  reform  which  Tiberius  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  attempting.  His  measures  were 
radical,  attacking  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  ruling  orders.  But  mixed  with  them  were 
•schemes  of  demagoguery  which  did  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  Roman  people  and  state.   He  carried 
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the  first  fnimontarian  law  (lex  frnmentarla)  as  it 
was  railed,  by  which  corn  was  l)oiit;ht  with  pub- 
li«r  tiKiiK'V,  1111(1  stored,  for  sale  to  lioinan  citizens 
at  a  nrmiinal  price.  After  three  years  of  power, 
tlirough  the  favor  of  the  people,  he,  too,  in  121 
B.  C.  was  deserted  by  them  and  the  party  of  the 
patricians  was  permitted  to  jjiit  him  to  death. 
wiMi  a  great  number  of  his  supporters. —  G. 
liOiig,  Ikdim  of  the  Ihman-  liepnbUe,  n.  1,  c?i. 
10-13,  18-19.— "Caius,  it  is  saul,  was  the  first 
Konian  statesman  who  appointed  a  regular  dis- 
tril»ution  of  corn  among  the  poorer  citizens,  re- 
(piiring  the  state  to  buy  up  large  consignments 
of  gram  from  the  provinces,  and  to  sell  it  again 
at  a  fl.ved  rate  below  the  natural  price.  The 
nobles  themselves  seem  to  have  acquiesced  with- 
out alarm  in  this  measure,  by  whicli  they  hoped 
to  secure  the  city  from  seditious  movements  in 
time  of  scarcity;  but  tliey  failed  to  foresee  the 
discouragement  it  would  give  to  industry,  the 
crowds  of  idle  and  dissipated  citizens  it  would 
entice  into  the  forum,  the  appetite  it  would  cre- 
ate for  shows,  entcrfjiinments  and  largesses,  and 
the  power  it  would,  thus  throw  into  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  demagogues.  Caius  next  estab- 
lished customs  duties  upon  various  articles  of 
lu.\ury  imported  into  the  city  for  the  use  of  the 
rich ;  he  decreed  the  gratuitous  sujjply  of  cloth- 
ing to  the  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  been  re- 
quired to  provide  themselves  out  of  their  pay; 
he  founded  colonies  for  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  waiting  in 
vain  for  the  promised  distribution  of  lands;  he 
caused  the  construction  of  piiblic  granaries, 
bridges  and  roads,  to  furnish  objects  of  useful 
lalKHir  to  those  who  were  not  unwilling  to  work. 
Caius  himself,  it  is  said,  directed  the  course  and 
superintended  the  nuvking  of  the  roads,  some  of 
which  we  may  still  trace  traversing  Italy  in 
straight  lines  from  point  to  point,  filling  up  de- 
pressions and  hollowing  excrescences  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  built  upon  huge  substruc- 
tions of  solid  masonry.  Those  who  most  feared 
and  hated  him  confessed  their  amaaement  at  the 
magnificence  of  his  projects  and  the  energy  of 
his  proceedings;  the  people,  in  whose  interests 
he  toiled,  were  filled  with  admiration  and  deliglit, 
whim  they  saw  him  attended  from  morning  to 
night  by  crowds  of  contractors,  artificers,  ambas- 
sadors, magistrates,  soldiers,  and  men  of  learning, 
to  nil  of  whom  he  was  easy  of  access,  adapting 
his  behaviour  to  the  condition  of  each  in  turn ; 
thus  proving,  as  they  declared,  the  falsehood  of 
those  who  presumed  to  call  him  violent  and  tyran 
nical.  .  .  .  By  these  innovations  Caius  laid  a  wide 
basis  of  popularity.  Thereupon  he  commenced 
his  meditated  attack  upon  the  privileged  classes. 
We  possess  at  least  one  obscure  intimation  of  a 
change  he  effected  or  proposed  in  the  manner  of 
voting  by  centuries,  which  struck  at  the  influence 
of  the  wealthier  classes.  He  confirmed  and  ex- 
tcudeil  the  Porcian  law,  for  the  protection  of  cit- 
izens against  tlie  aggression  of  the  magistrates 
without  a  formal  appeal  to  the  people.  Even 
the  powers  of  the  dictatorship,  to  which  the  sen- 
ate liad  been  wont  to  resort  for  the  coercion  of 
its  refractory  opponents,  were  crippled  by  these 
provisions;  and  we  shall  see  that  no  recourse 
was  again  had  to  this  extraordinary  and  odious 
appointment  till  the  oligarchy  had  gained  for 
a  time  a  complete  victory  over  tlieir  adversaries. 
Another  change,  even  more  important,  was  that 
by  wliich  the  knighta  were  admitted    to    the 


greater  share,  if  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the 
whole,  of  the  judicial  appointments.  ...  As 
long  as  the  senators  were  the  judges,  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  who  were  themselves  senators, 
were  secure  from  the  consequence  of  impeach- 
ment. If  the  knights  were  to  fill  the  same  ofllce, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  publicani,  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues  abroad,  would  be  not 
less  assured  of  impunity,  whatever  were  the 
enormity  of  their  exactions.  ...  It  was  vain, 
indeed,  to  expect  greater  purity  from  the  second 
order  of  citizens  tlmn  from  the  first.  If  the  sen- 
ators openly  denied  justice  to  complainants,  the 
knights  almost  as  openly  sold  it.  This  was  in 
itself  a  grievous  degradation  of  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic, morality ;  but  this  was  not  all  the  evil  of  the 
tribune's  reform.  It  arrayed  the  two  privileged 
classes  of  citizens  in  direct  hostility  to  one 
another.  'Caius  made  the  republic  double- 
headed,'  was  the  profound  remark  of  antiquity. 
He  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  war  of  an  hundred 
years.  Tiberius  had  attempted  to  raise  up  a 
class  of  small  proprietors,  who,  by  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners  and  moderation  of  their  tastes, 
might  form,  as  he  hoped,  a  strong  conservative 
barrier  between  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and 
the  envy  of  the  people ;  but  Caius,  on  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  was  content  to  elevate  a  class  to 
power,  who  should  touch  upon  both  extremes  of 
the  social  scale, — the  rich  by  their  wealth,  and 
the  poor  by  their  origin.  Unfortunately  this 
was  to  create  not  a  new  class,  but  a  new  party. 
.  .  .  One  direct  advantage,  at  all  events,  Caius 
expected  to  derive,  besides  the  humiliation  of 
his  brother's  murderers,  from  this  elevation  of 
the  knights:  he  hoped  to  secure  their  grateful 
cooperation  towards  the  important  object  ho 
next  had  in  view :  this  was  no  less  than  the  full 
admission  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  the  right 
of  suffrage." — C.  Merivale,  The  Fall  of  tJie  Ro- 
man Republic,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Tiberius  Oracehus ;  Caius 
Oracchvs. — T.  Mnmmsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  4, 
ch.  2-3  {v.  3). — S.  Eliot,  Liberty  of  Rome:  Rome, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Ager  Pumacus. 

B.  C.  I25-I2I. — Conquest  of  the  Salyes  and 
Allobroges  in  Gaul. — Treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  JEdui.  See  Salyes;  Allobkoges; 
and  JETtvx. 

B.  C.  118-99. — Increasing  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment.—  The  Jupurthine  War. —  Invasion 
and  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. — The 
power  of  Marius. — "After  the  death  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  the  nobles  did  what  they  pleased  in 
Rome.  They  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
Agrarian  Law,  and  the  state  of  Italy  grew  worse 
and  worse.  .  .  .  The  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
Rome's  honour,  but  only  for  their  own  pockets. 
They  governed  badly,  and  took  bribes  from  for- 
eign kmgs,  who  were  allowed  to  do  what  they 
liked  if  they  could  pay  enough.  This  was 
especially  seen  in  a  war  that  took  place  in  Africa. 
After  Carthage  had  been  destroyed,  the  greatest 
state  in  Africa  was  Numidia.  The  king  of 
Numidia  was  a  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
had  fought  v.ith  them  against  Carthage.  So 
Rome  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Numidia,  and 
the  Numidians  often  helped  Rome  in  her  wars. 
In  118  a  king  of  Numidia  died,  and  left  the  king- 
dom to  his  two  sons  and  an  adopted  son  named 
•Tugurtha.  Jugurtha  determined  to  have  the 
kingdom  all  to  himself,  so  he  murdered  one  of 
the  sons  and  made  war  upon  the  other,  who 
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applied  to  Rome  for  help  [see  ycMiDiA:  B.  C.  IIH 
-104].  The  Senate  was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  ami 
did  all  it  could  to  please  him ;  at  last,  liowever, 
Jugurtha  besieged  his  brother  in  Cirta,  and  when 
he  took  the  city  put  him  and  ail  his  army  to 
death  (112).  After  this  the  Romans  thought 
they  must  interfere,  but  the  Senate  for  more 
money  were  willing  to  let  Jugurtha  off  very 
easily.  lie  came  to  Rome  to  excuse  himself  be- 
fore the  people,  and  whilst  he  was  there  he  hud 
a  Numidian  prince,  of  whom  he  was  afraid,  mur- 
dered in  Rome  itself.  But  his  bribes  were 
stronger  than  the  laws.  .  .  .  The  Romans  de- 
clared war  against  Jugurtha,  but  he  bribed  the 
generals,  and  for  three  years  very  little  was  done 
against  him.  At  last,  in  108,  a  good  general, 
who  would  not  take  bribes,  Quintus  Metellus, 
went  against  Inm  and  defeated  him.  Metellus 
would  have  finished  the  war,  but  in  106  the  com- 
mand was  taken  from  him  by  Caius  Marius  the 
consul.  This  Caius  Marius  was  a  man  of  low 
birth,  but  a  good  soldier.  He  had  risen  in  war 
by  his  bravery,  and  had  held  magistracies  in 
Rome.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  ;Metel- 
lus,  and  was  very  much  liked  by  the  common 
soldiers,  for  he  was  a  rough  man  like  themselves, 
and  talked  with  them,  and  lived  as  they  did. 
.  .  .  Marius  left  Africa  and  went  to  Rome  to  try 
and  be  made  consul  in  106.  He  found  fault  with 
Metellus  before  the  people,  and  said  that  he 
could  carry  on  the  war  better  himself.  So  the 
people  made  him  consul,  and  more  than  that, 
they  said  that  he  should  be  general  in  Africa  in- 
stead of  Metellus.  .  .  .  Marius  finished  the  war 
in  Africa,  and  brought  Jugurtha  in  triumph  to 
Italy  in  104.  .  .  .  When  it  was  over,  Marius  was 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Rome.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  also  the  general 
of  the  army.  The  army  had  greatly  changed 
since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  The  Roman  soldiers 
were  no  longer  citizens  who  fought  when  their 
country  wanted  them,  and  then  went  back  to 
their  work.  But  as  wars  were  now  constantly 
going  on,  and  going  on  too  in  distant  countries, 
this  could  no  longer  be  the  case,  and  the  army 
was  full  of  men  who  took  to  a  soldier's  life  as  a 
triide.  Marius  was  the  favourite  of  these  sol- 
diers :  he  was  a  soldier  by  trade  himself,  and  had 
risen  in  consequence  to  power  in  the  state. 
Notice,  then,  that  when  Marius  was  made  con- 
sul, it  was  a  sign  that  the  government  for  the 
future  was  to  be  carried  on  by  tiie  army,  as  well 
as  by  the  people  and  the  nobles.  Marius  was 
soon  wanted  to  carry  on  another  war.  Two 
great  tribes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  had 
entered  Gavd  west  of  the  Alps,  and  threatened  to 
drive  out  the  Romans,  and  even  attack  Italy. 
They  came  with  their  wives  and  children,  like  a 
wandering  people  looking  for  a  home.  ...  At 
first  these  Cimbri  defeated  the  Roman  generals 
in  southern  Gaul,  where  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered the  country  along  the  Rhone,  and  made 
it  a  province,  which  is  still  called  the  province, 
or  Provence.  The  Romans,  after  this  defeat, 
were  afraid  of  another  burning  of  their  city  by 
barbarians,  so  ilarius  was  made  consul  again, 
and  for  the  next  five  years  he  was  elected  again 
and  again.  ...  In  the  year  102  the  Teutones  and 
the  Cnnbri  marched  to  attack  Italy,  but  Marius 
defeated  them  in  two  great  battles  [see  Cimbri 
AND  Teutones:  B.  C.  113-102].  Afterwards 
when  he  went  back  to  Rome  in  triumph  he  was 
so  powerful  that  he  could  have  done  what  he 


chose  in  the  state.  The  people  were  very  grate- 
ful to  him,  tlie  soldiers  were  very  fond  of  him, 
.Mid  the  nobles  were  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
Biit  ^lariuf,  did  not  think  much  of  the  good  of 
the  state,  ho  thought  much  more  of  his  own 
greatiii:.ss,  and  how  he  might  become  a  still 
greater  man.  So,  first,  he  joined  the  party  of 
tlie  peojde,  and  one  of  the  tribunes,  Lucius  Ap- 
puleius  Saturninus,  brought  forward  some  laws 
like  those  of  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Marius  helped 
him.  But  there  were  riots  in  consequence,  and 
the  Senate  begged  Marius  to  lielp  tliem  in  putting 
down  the  riots.  For  a  time  Marius  doubted 
what  to  do,  but  at  last  he  armed  the  people,  and 
Saturninus  was  killed  (99).  But  now  neitlier 
side  liked  Marius,  for  he  was  true  to  neither, 
and  did  only  what  he  thought  would  make  him- 
self most  powerful.  So  for  the  future  Marina 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Roman  state." — M.  Creighton,  Hist,  of 
Rome  {Primer),  ch.  7. 

Ai-so  in:  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  54 
-56  (o.  2).— V.  Duruy,  Iliat.  of  Rome,  eh.  39-41 
(('.  2). — Plutarch,  Marina. 

B.  C.  90-88.— Demands  of  the  Italian  Socii 
for  Roman  citizenship. — The  Marsian  or 
Social  War. — Rise  of  Sulla. — "It  is  a  most 
erroneous  thougii  widely  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the  force 
of  Roman  arms,  and  joined  to  the  empire  [of  the 
Republic]  against  its  will.  Roman  valour  and 
the  admirable  organization  of  the  legions,  it  ia 
true,  contributed  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  effective  aa 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  Roman  senate.  .  .  . 
The  subjects  of  Rome  were  called  by  the  hon- 
ourable name  of  allies  (Socii).  But  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  become  allies  was  not  always 
the  same,  it  differed  widely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Some  had  joined  Rome  on  an  equal 
footing  by  a  free  alliance  ('focdus  oequum'), 
which  implied  nothing  like  subjection.  .  .  . 
Others  sought  the  alliance  of  Rome  as  a  protec- 
tion from  pressing  enemies  or  troublesome  neigh- 
bours. ...  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
allies,  Latin  colonies  as  well  as  confederated 
Italians,  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  period.  .  .  .  But  even  the  right  of 
self-government  which  Rome  had  left  to  the 
Italian  communities  proved  an  illusion  in  all 
cases  where  the  interests  of  the  ruling  town 
seemed  to  require  it.  A  law  passed  in  Rome, 
nay,  a  simple  senatorial  decree,  or  a  magisterial 
order,  coulil  at  pleasure  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Italy.  Roman  law  gradually  took  the  place 
of  local  laws,  though  the  Italians  had  no  part  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Roman  people,  or  any  in- 
fluence on  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
magistrates.  .  .  .  All  public  works  in  Italy,  such 
as  roads,  aqueducts,  and  temples,  were  carried 
out  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Not  in 
peace  only,  but  also  in  the  time  of  war,  the  allies 
were  gradually  made  to  feel  how  heavily  the 
hand  of  Rome  weighed  upon  them.  ...  In  pro- 
portion as  with  the  increase  of  their  power  the 
Romans  felt  more  and  more  secure  and  indepen- 
tlent  of  the  allies,  they  showed  them  less  con- 
sideration and  tenderness,  and  made  them  feel 
that  they  had  gradually  sunk  from  their  former 
position  of  friends  to  be  no  more  than  subjects. " 
There  was  increasing  discontent  among  the 
Italian  allies,  or  Socii,  with  this  state  of  things, 
especially  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  a 
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propogal  to  extend  the  Roman  dtizenship  and 
franchise  to  them  was  strongly  pressed.  In  the 
next  generation  after  the  murder  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, there  arose  another  political  reformer, 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  who  likewise  sought  to 
Lave  justice  done  to  the  Italians,  by  giving  them 
a  voice  in  the  state  which  owed  its  conquests  to 
their  arms.  He,  too,  was  killed  by  the  political 
enemies  he  provoked ;  and  tlien  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  enforce  their  claims  by  war.  The 
tribes  of  the  Hubelliau  race  —  Marsians,  Samnites, 
ilirpenians,  Lucanians,  and  their  fellows  —  organ- 
ized a  league,  witli  the  town  of  Corflnium  (its 
name  changed  to  Italica)  for  its  capital,  and 
broke  into  open  revolt.  The  prominence  of  the 
3Iar.siiu)s  in  the  struggle  caused  tl»e  war  which 
ensued  to  be  sometimes  called  the  Marsian  War; 
it  was  also  called  the  Italian  War,  but,  more  com- 
monly, the  Social  War.  It  was  opened,  B.  C.  90, 
by  a  horrible  massacre  of  Roman  citizens  resid- 
ing ut  Asculum,  Picenum, —  a  tragedy  for  the 
guilt  of  which  that  town  paid  piteously  the  next 
year,  when  it  was  taken  at  the  end  of  a  long 
siege  and  after  a  great  battle  fought  under  its 
■walls.  But  the  Romans  had  suffered  many  de- 
feats before  that  achievement  was  reached.  At 
the  end  of  ^le  first  year  of  the  war  they  had 
made  no  headway  against  the  revolt,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  oi  Ihne  and  other  historians  that 
"  liome  never  was  so  near  her  destruction,"  and 
that  "her  downfall  was  averted,  not  by  the 
heroism  of  her  citizens,  as  in  the  war  of  Hanni- 
bal, but  by  a  reversal "  of  her  "policy  of  selfish 
exclusion  and  haughty  disdain. "  A  law  called 
the  Julian  Law,  because  proposed  by  the  consul 
L.  Julius  Ciesar,  was  adopted  B.  C.  90,  which 
gave  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latins,  and  to 
all  the  other  Italian  communities  which  had  so 
far  remained  faithful.  Soon  afterward  two  of 
the  new  tribunes  carried  a  further  measure,  the 
Plautio-Papirian  Law,  which  offered  the  same 
privilege  to  any  Italian  who,  within  two  months, 
should  present  himself  before  a  Roman  magis- 
trate to  claim  it.  These  concessions  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  revolt  and  the  Roman  armies  began 
to  be  victorious.  Sulla,  who  was  in  the  field, 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  by  successes  at 
Nola  (where  his  army  honored  him  by  acclaim 
with  the  title  of  Imperator)  and  at  Bovianum, 
which  he  took.  The  last  important  battle  of  the 
war  was  fought  ou  the  old  blood-drenched  plain 
of  Caume,  and  this  time  the  victory  was  for 
Rome.  After  that,  for  another  year,  some  des- 
perate towns  and  remnants  of  the  revolted  Socii 
held  out,  but  their  resistance  was  no  more  than 
the  death  throes  of  a  lost  cause. — W.  Ihne,  Hist, 
of  Boms,  bk.  6,  c7i.  9,  with  foot-note,  and  bk.  7, 
ch.  ia-14. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  JRe- 
publio,  V.  2,  ch.  15-16. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on 
the  Hist,  of  Rome,  Uct.  83-84  (c.  2). 

B.  C.  88-78.— Rivalry  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 
— War  with  Mithridates. — Civil  war. — Suc- 
cessive proscriptions  and  reigns  of  terror. — 
Sulla's  dictatorship. — The  political  diseases  of 
which  the  Roman  Republic  was  dying  made 
quick  progress  in  the  generation  that  passed  be- 
tween the  murder  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  the 
Social  War.  The  Roman  rabble  which  was 
nominally  sovereign  and  the  oligarchy  which 
ruled  actually,  by  combined  bribery  and  brow- 
beating of  the  populace,  had  both  been  worse 
corrupted  and  debased  by  the  increasing  flow  of 


tribute  and  plunder  from  provinces  and  subject 
states.  liome  bad  familiarized  itself  with  mob 
violence,  and  the  old  respect  for  authority  and 
for  law  was  dead.  The  soldier  with  an  army  at 
his  back  need  not  stand  any  longer  in  awe  of  the 
fasces  of  a  tribune  or  a  consul.  It  was  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  that  state  of  things  that  the 
two  foremost  soldiers  of  the  time,  Caius  Marius 
and  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (or  Sylla,  as  often  writ- 
ten,) should  become  the  recognized  chiefs  of  the 
two  opposing  factions  of  the  day.  Marius  was 
old,  his  military  glory  was  waning,  he  had  en- 
joyed six  consulships  and  coveted  a  seventh; 
Sulla  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  fairly  begin- 
ning to  show  his  surpassing  capabilities  and 
entering  on  his  real  career.  Marius  was  a  plebe- 
ian of  plebeians  and  rude  in  all  his  tastes ;  9>^J\& 
came  from  the  great  Cornelian  gens,  and  refined 
a  little  the  dis'^oluteness  of  his  life  by  studies  of 
Greek  letters  and  philosophy.  Marius  was  sul- 
lenly jealous;  Sulla  was  resolutely  ambitious. 
A  new  war,  which  promised  great  prizes  to  am- 
bition and  cupidity,  alike,  was  breaking  out  in 
the  east, — the  war  with  Mithridates.  Both 
Marius  and  Sulla  aspired  to  the  command  in  it; 
but  Sulla  had  been  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for 
the  year  88  B.  C.  and,  by  custom  and  law,  would 
have  the  conduct  of  the  war  assigned  to  him. 
Marius,  however,  intrigued  with  the  demagogues 
and  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  brought  about  a 
turbulent  demonstration  and  popular  vote,  by 
which  he  could  claim  to  be  appointed  to  lead  the 
forces  of  the  state  against  Mithridates.  Sulla 
fied  to  his  army,  in  camp  at  Nola,  and  laid  his 
case  before  the  ofiicers  and  men.  The  former, 
for  the  most  part,  shrank  from  opposing  them- 
selves to  Rome ;  the  latter  had  no  scruples  and 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  Roman  mob. 
Sulla  took  them  at  their  word,  and  marched  them 
straight  to  the  city.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  (by  no  means  the  last)  the  great  capital 
was  forcibly  entered  by  one  of  its  own  armies. 
There  was  some  resistance,  but  not  much.  Sulla 
paralyzed  his  opponents  by  his  energy,  and 
by  a  threat  to  burn  the  city  if  it  did  not  submit. 
Marius  and  his  chief  partisans  fled.  Sulla  con- 
tented himself  with  outlawing  twelve,  some, of 
whom  were  taken  and  put  to  death.  Marius, 
himself,  escaped  to  Africa,  after  many  strange 
adventures,  in  the  story  of  which  there  is  ro- 
mance unquestionably  mixed.  Sulla  (with  his 
colleague  in  harmony  with  him)  fulfilled  the 
year  of  his  consulate  at  Rome  and  then  departed 
for  Greece  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates. In  doing  so,  he  certainly  knew  that  he 
was  giving  up  the  government  to  his  enemies ; 
but  he  trusted  his  future  in  a  remarkable  way, 
and  the  necessity,  for  Rome,  of  confronting 
Mithridates  was  imperative.  The  departure  of 
Sulla  was  the  signal  for  fresh  disorders  at  Rome. 
Cinna,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  was  driven  from 
the  city,  and  became  the  head  of  a  movement 
which  appealed  to  the  "new  citizens,"  as  they, 
were  called,  or  the  "Italian  party" — the  allies 
who  had  been  enfranchised  as  the  result  of  the 
Social  War.  Marius  came  back  from  exile  to  join 
it.  Sertorius  and  Carbo  were  other  leaders  who 
played  important  parts.  Presently  there  were 
four  armies  beleaguering  Rome,  and  after  some 
unsuccessful  resistance  the  gates  were  opened  to 
them,  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate.  Cinna, 
the  consul,  was  nominally  restored  to  authority, 
but  Marius  was  really  supreme,  and  Marius  was 
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Implacable  In  his  sullen  rage.  Rome  was  treated 
like  a  conquered  city.  The  public  and  private 
enemies  of  Marius  and  of  all  who  chose  to  call 
themselves  Marians,  were  hunted  down  and 
Blain.  To  stop  the  massacre,  at  last,  Sertorius — 
the  best  of  the  row  masters  of  Rome  —  was 
forced  to  turn  his  soldiers  against  the  bands  of 
the  assassins  and  to  slaughter  several  thousands  of 
them.  Then  some  degree  of  order  was  restored 
and  thbre  was  the  quiet  in  Rome  of  a  city  of  the 
dead.  The  next  year  Marius  realized  his  ambi- 
tion for  a  seventh  consulship,  but  died  before 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  it.  Meantime, 
Sulla  devoted  himself  steadily  to  the  war  against 
Mithridates  [see  Mithridatic  Waus],  watching 
from  afar  the  sinister  course  of  events  at  Rome, 
and  making  no  sign.  It  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  83  B.  C. ,  four  years  after  his  departure  from 
Italy  and  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius, 
that  he  was  ready  to  return  and  settle  accounts 
with  his  enemies.  On  landing  with  his  army  In 
Italy  he  was  joined  speedily  by  Pompey,  Craa- 
8us,  and  other  important  chiefs.  Cinna  had 
been  killed  by  mutinous  soldiers;  Carbo  and 
young  Marius  were  the  leaders  of  the  "Italian 
party. "  There  was  a  fierce  battle  at  Sacrlportus, 
near  Praeneste,  with  young  Marius,  and  a  second 
with  Carbo  at  Clusium.  Later,  there  was  an- 
other furious  fight  with  the  Samnites,  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  at  the  Colline  Gate,  where  50,000 
of  the  combatants  fell.  Then  Sulla  was  master 
of  Rome.  Every  one  of  his  suspected  friends  in 
the  senate  had  been  butchered  by  the  last  orders 
of  young  Marius.  His  retaliation  was  not  slow ; 
but  he  pursued  It  with  a  horrible  deliberation. 
He  made  lists,  to  be  posted  in  public,  of  men 
who  were  marked  for  death  and  whom  anybody 
might  slay.  There  are  differing  accounts  of  the 
number  doomed  by  this  proscription ;  according 
to  one  annalist  the  death-roll  was  swelled  to 
4,700  before  the  reign  of  terror  ceased.  Sulla 
ruled  as  a  conqueror  until  it  pleased  him  to  take 
an  ofllclal  title,  when  he  commanded  the  people 
to  elect  him  Dictator,  for  such  term  as  he  might 
judge  to  be  fit.  They  obeyed.  As  Dictator, 
he  proceeded  to  remodel  the  Roman  consatution 
by  a  series  of  laws  which  were  adopted  at  his 
command.  One  of  these  laws  enfranchised 
10,000  slaves  and  made  them  citizens.  Another 
took  away  from  the  tribunes  a  great  part  of 
their  powers ;  allowed  none  but  members  of  the 
senate  to  be  candidates  for  the  office,  and  no  per- 
son once  a  tribune  to  hold  a  curule  office.  Others 
reconstructed  the  senate,  adding  300  new  mem- 
bers to  its  depleted  ranks,  and  restored  to  it  the 
judicial  function  which  C.  Gracchus  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  knights ;  they  also  restored  to  it  the 
initiative  in  legislation.  Having  remodeled  the 
Roman  government  to  his  liking,  Sulla  astounded 
his  friends  and  enemies  by  suddenly  laying 
down  his  dictatorial  powers  and  retiring  to  pri- 
vate life  at  his  villa,  near  Puteoli,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  There  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  which 
have  been  lost,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  life 
of  pleasure  which  was  even  dearer  to  him  than 
the  life  of  power.  But  he  enjoyed  it  scarcely  a 
year,  when  he  died,  B.  C.  78.  His  body,  taken 
to  Rome,  was  burned  with  pomp. — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  2,  ch.  17-29. 

Also  in:  W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  7,  c?i. 
15-23. — Plutarch,  Mariiu  aud  Sulla. — T.  Momm- 
sen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  c/t.  9-10. — C.  Men  vale, 
The  Fhll  of  the  Roman  Republic,  ch.  4-5. 


B.  C.  8o.— The  throne  of  Egypt  bequeathed 
to  the  Republic  by  Ptolemy  Alexander.  See 
Egypt:  B.  C.  80-48. 

B.  C.  78-68. — Dangler  from  the  legionaries. 
— Rising  power  of  Pompeius. — Attempt  of 
Lepidus.—  Pompeius  against  Sertorius  in 
Spain.—  Insurrection  of  Spartacus  and  the 
Gladiators. —  The  second  Mithridatic  War, 
and  war  in  Armenia. — "  The  Uonum  li'gionary, 
.  .  .  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
quartered  through  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  in  8j)ain  and  Gaul,  lived  solely 
upon  his  pay,  enhanced  by  extortion  or  plunder. 
His  thirst  of  rapine  grew  upon  him.  He  re- 
quired his  chiefs  to  indulge  him  with  the  spoil  of 
cities  and  provinces;  and  when  a  foreign  enemy 
was  not  at  hand,  he  was  tempted  to  turn  against 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  or,  if  need  be,  against 
the  state  itself.,.  .  .  Marius  and  Sulla,  Cinna 
and  Carbo  had  led  the  forces  of  Rome  against 
Rome  herself.  .  .  .  The  problem  which  thus 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  patriots  —  how, 
namely,  to  avert  the  impending  dissolution  of 
their  polity  under  the  blows  of  their  own  de- 
fenders —  was  indeed  an  anxious  and  might  well 
appear  a  hopeless  one.  It  was  to  the  legions 
only  that  they  could  trust,  and  the  legions  were 
notoriously  devoted  to  their  chiefs.  .  .  .  The 
triumph  of  Sulla  had  been  secured  by  the  acces- 
sion to  his  side  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  com- 
mander of  a  large  force  quartered  in  Italy. 
These  troops  had  transferred  their  obedience  to 
a  younger  Pompeius,  the  son  of  their  late  leader. 
Under  liis  auspices  they  had  gained  many  vic- 
tories ;  they  had  put  down  the  Marian  faction, 
headed  by  Carbo,  in  Sicily,  and  had  finally  se- 
cured the  ascendency  of  the  senate  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  Sulla  had  evinced  some  jeilousy  of 
their  captain,  who  was  young  in  years,  and  as 
yet  had  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  Eques;  but 
when  Pompeius  led  his  victorious  legions  back  to 
Italy,  the  people  rose  in  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to 
welcome  him,  and  the  dictator,  yielding  to  their 
impetuosity,  had  granted  him  a  triumph  and 
hailed  him  with  the  title  of  '  Magnus. '  Young 
as  he  was,  he  became  at  once,  on  the  abdication 
of  Sulla,  the  greatest  power  in  the  conftnon- 
wealth.  This  he  soon  caused  to  be  known  and 
felt.  The  lead  of  the  senatorial  party  had  now 
fallen  to  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  M.  ^miliua 
Lepidus,  the  heads  of  two  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  families  of  Rome.  The  election  of  these 
chiefs  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  676  of  the 
city  (B.  C.  78)  seemed  to  secure  for  the  time  the 
ascendency  of  the  nobles,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Sulla's  oligarchical  constitution  bequeathed  to 
their  care.  .  .  .  But  there  were  divisions  within 
the  party  itself  which  seemed  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth.  Lepidus  was  in- 
flamed with  ambition  to  create  a  faction  of  his 
own,  and  imitate  the  career  of  the  usurpers  be- 
fore him.  .  .  .  But  he  had  miscalculated  his 
strength.  Pompeius  disavowed  him,  and  lent 
the  weight  of  his  popularity  and  power  to  the 
support  of  Catulus;  and  the  senate  hoped  to 
avert  an  outbreak  by  engaging  both  the  consuls 
by  an  oath  to  abstain  from  assailing  each  other. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  otBce  Lepi- 
dus refrained  from  action;  but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  province,  the  Narbonensis  in  Gaul, 
he  developed  his  plans,  summoned  to  his  stan- 
dard the  Marians,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  great 
numbers  in  that  region,  and  invoked  the  aid  of 
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the  IlalinnB,  with  tho  proniigc  of  restoring  to 
them  tin;  IbihIh  of  which  tlicy  hml  been  dispoH- 
Bt'SiR'd  l>v  Hullii's  vfterans.  Witli  the  aid  of  M. 
JuniuH  llrutiis,  wljo  communded  in  the  Ciajil- 
piiic,  he  niude  nn  inroiul  into  Ktrtiriu,  nnd  called 
upon  tho  remnant  of  its  people,  who  had  been 
decimated  by  Hullu,  to  rise  against  the  faction 
of  lluir  oppressors.  Tlio  senate,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  charged  Catulus  with  its  defence;  the 
vetemns,  restless  and  dissatislled  witii  their  fields 
nnd  farms,  crowded  to  tho  standard  of  Pom- 
peius.  Two  Roman  armies  met  near  tho  Milvian 
bridge,  a  few  miles  to  tho  north  of  tho  city,  and 
Lepidns  received  a  check,  which  was  again  and 
again  repeated,  till  he  was  driven  to  tlee  into 
Sardinia,  and  fliero  perished  shortly  afterwards 
of  fever.  Pompeius  pursued  Brutus  into  the  Cis- 
alpine. .  .  .  The  remnant  of  [Lopidus']  troops 
was  carried  over  to  Spain  by  Porperna,  and 
there  swelled  tho  forces  of  an  abler  leader  of  tho 
same  party,  Q.  Sertorius."  Sortorius  had  estab- 
lished himself  strongly  in  Spain,  and  aspired  to 
the  founding  of  an  independent  state ;  but  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  he  was  overcome  by  Pom- 
peius and  assassmated  by  traitors  in  his  own 
ranks  (see  Spain:  B.  C.  83-72).— "  Pompeius  had 
thus  recovered  a  great  province  for  the  republic 
at  tlie  moment  when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  lost  through  the  inefficiency  of  one  of  tho 
senatorial  chiefs.  Another  leader  of  tho  domi- 
nant party  was  about  to  yield  him  another  vic- 
tory. A  war  was  raging  in  the  heart  of  Italy. 
A  body  of  gladiators  had  broken  away  from 
their  confinement  at  Capua  under  the  lead  of 
Spartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  had  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  and  had  made  themselves  a 
retreat  or  place  of  defence  in  the  crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  [see  Spartacub,  The  RisiNa  of].  .  .  . 
The  consuls  were  directed  to  loi'o  the  legions 
against  them,  but  were  ignominiouily  defeated 
[B.  C.  72].  In  the  absence  of  Pompeius  in 
Spain  and  of  Lucullus  in  the  East,  M.  Crassus 
was  tho  most  prominent  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  in  power.  This  illustrious  noble  was  a 
man  of  great  influence,  acquired  more  by  his 
■wealth,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Dives,  than  for  any  marked  ability  in  tho  field  or 
in  tho  forum;  but  he  had  a  large  following  of 
clients  anil  dependents,  who  .  .  .  now  swelled 
the  cry  for  placing  a  powerful  force  under  liis 
orders,  and  entrusting  to  his  hands  tho  deliver- 
ance of  Italy.  The  brigands  themselves  were 
becoming  demoralized  by  lack  of  discipline. 
Crassus  drove  them  before  him  to  the  extremity 
of  tho  peninsula.  .  .  .  Spartacus  could  only 
save  a  remnant  of  them  by  furiously  breaking 
through  the  lines  of  his  assailants.  This  brave 
gladiator  was  still  formidable,  and  it  was  feared 
that  Rome  itself  might  bo  exposed  to  his  desper- 
ate attack.  The  senate  sent  importunate  mes- 
sages to  recall  both  Pompeius  and  Lucullus  to 
its  defence.  .  .  .  Spartacus  had  now  become  an 
easy  prey,  and  the  laurels  were  quickly  won  with 
•which  Pompeius  was  honoured  by  his  partial 
countrymen.  Crassus  was  deeply  mortified,  and 
the  senate  itself  might  feel  some  alarm  at  the 
redoubled  triumplis  of  a  champion  of  whose  loy- 
alty it  was  not  secure.  But  the  senatorial  party 
had  vet  another  leader,  and  a  man  of  more  abil- 
ity than  Crassus,  at  the  head  of  another  army. 
The  authority  of  Pompeius  in  the  western  prov- 
inces was  balanced  in  the  East  by  that  of  L.  Li- 
cinius  Lucullus,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 


the  republic  in  the  struggle  whicii  she  was  still 
nniintaining  against  Mithridates.  .  .  .  The  mili- 
tary successes  of  Lucullus  fully  justified  the 
choice  of  the  government."  lie  expelled  Mithri- 
dates from  all  the  dominions  which  he  claimed, 
and  drove  him  to  Uike  refuge  with  the  king  of 
Armenia.  "Tho  kingdom  of  Armenia  under 
Tigranes  III.  was  at  tin;  height  of  its  power 
when  CUmHus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lucullus, 
then  serving  under  him,  was  despatehetkto  the 
royal  residence  at  Tignmocerta  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  Mithridates.  .  .  .  The  capital  of 
Armenia  Avas  well  defended  by  its  position 
among  tho  mountains  and  the  length  and  sever- 
ity of  its  winter  season.  It  was  necessary  to 
strike  once  for  all  [B.  C.  60],  Lucullus  had  a 
small  but  well-trained  and  well-appointed  army 
of  veterans.  Tigranes  surrounded  and  encum- 
bered himself  with  a  vast  cloud  of  undisciplined 
barbarians,  the  flower  of  whom,  consisting  of 
17,000  mailed  cavalry,  however  formidable  in 
appearance,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  tho 
dint  of  the  Roman  spear  and  broadsword.  When 
their  ranks  were  broken  they  fell  back  upon  the 
inert  masses  behind  them,  and  threw  them  into 
hopeless  confusion.  Tigranes  made  liis  escape 
with  dastardly  precipitation.  A  bloody  massa- 
cre ensued.  .  .  .  lu  tho  following  year  Lucullus 
advanced  his  posts  still  further  eastward.  .  .  . 
But  a  spirit  of  discontent  or  lassitude  had  crept 
over  his  own  soldiers.  ...  He  was  constrained 
to  withdraw  from  tho  siege  of  Artaxata,  the 
furthest  stronghold  of  Tigranes,  on  tho  banks  of 
the  Araxes,  and  after  crowning  his  victories  with 
a  successful  assault  upon  Nisibis,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat,  leaving  the  destruction  of 
Mithridates  still  unaccomplished.  Meanwhile 
the  brave  proconsul's  enemies  were  making  head 
against  him  at  Rome."— C.  Merivale,  Tfie  Jiomaii 
1  riutni>irates,  ch.  1. — Lucullus  "wished  to  con- 
summate the  ruin  of  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  to 
carry  bis  arms  to  Parthia.  He  had  not  this  per- 
ilous glory.  Hitherto,  his  principal  means  of 
success  had  been  to  conciliate  tho  people,  by  re- 
straining the  avidity  both  of  bis  soldiers  and  of 
the  Italian  publicans.  The  first  refused  to  pur- 
sue a  war  which  only  enriched  the  general ;  the 
second  wrote  to  Rome,  whore  tho  party  of 
knights  was  every  day  regaining  its  ancient 
ascendancy.  They  accused  of  rapacity  him  who 
had  repressed  theirs.  All  were  inchned  to  be- 
lieve, in  short,  that  Lucullus  had  drawn  enor- 
mous sums  from  the  towns  which  he  preserved 
from  the  soldiers  and  publicans.  They  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  by  this 
change  the  fruit  of  this  conquest  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost.  Even  before  Lucullus  had  quitted 
Asia,  Mithridates  re-entered  Pontus,  invaded 
Cappadocia,  and  leagued  himself  more  closely 
with  the  pirates."— J.  Michclet,  Ilist.  of  the  Ro- 
man Rcpitblic,  p.  308. — "  It  was  imagined  at  Rome 
that  Mithridates  was  as  good  as  conquered, 
and  that  a  now  province  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus 
was  awaiting  organisation.  .  .  .  Ten  commis- 
sioners as  usual  had  been  despatched  to  assist. 
.  .  .  Lucullus  had  hoped  before  their  arrival  to 
strike  some  blow  to  recover  his  losses;  but  Mar- 
cius  Rex  had  refused  his  appeal  for  help  from 
Cilicia,  and  his  own  troops  had  .  .  .  declined  to 
march  .  .  .  when  they  learnt  that  the  command 
was  about  to  pass  from  Lucullus  to  Glabrio." — 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Hi»t.  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of 
Actium,  p.  677. 
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A1-8O  IN:  I'liitiirch,  PninpeinH  MiifjiiKx.  —  (}. 
LonR,  IhcUne  <if  tlif  lloinun  Itipiihlir,  v.  2,  <•//. 
80-33,  and  r.  W,  eh.  l-.l.  — O.  Huwlinson,  Sulk 
Gnat  Orii'iitiil  .Vnii'iir/ii/,  eh.  10. 

B.  C.  69-63.— The  drift  towards  revolution. 
—  Pompcius  in  the  East.— His  extraordinary 
commission.— His  enlargement  of  the  Roman 
dominions.— His  power. — Ambitions  and  proj- 
ects of  Caesar. —  Consulship  of  Cicero. — "'lo 
n  siiperfniiil  olisorvor,  at  tlic  close  of  the  year  70 
B.  C  ,  it  might  i)ossil)ly  have  seemed  that  the 
Republic  hail  been  j^iven  a  new  lease  of  life. 
.  .  .  And,  iiiileeil,  for  two  or  three  years  tins 
promising?  coiiditiun  of  things  continued.  The 
years  00  and  08  B.  V.  must  have  been  tolerably 
(|uiet  ones,  for  our  authorities  have  very  little  to 
tell  us  of  them.  .  .  .  Had  a  single  real  statesman 
appeared  on  the  scene  at  this  moment,  or  even 
if  the  average  senator  or  citi/.en  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  some  honesty  and  Insight,  it  was  not 
impossible  that  the  government  might  have  been 
carried  on  fairly  well  even  under  republican 
forms.  But  there  was  no  leading  statesman  of 
a  character  suited  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of 
politics;  and  there  was  no  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  either  Senate  or  people  to  make  the 
best  of  the  hdl  in  the  storm,  to  repair  damages, 
or  to  set  the  ship  on  her  only  true  course.  So 
the  next  few  years  show  her  fast  drifting  in  the 
direction  of  revolution ;  and  the  current  that 
bore  her  was  not  a  local  one,  or  visible  to  tlie 
eye  of  the  ordinary  Roman,  but  one  of  world- 
wide force,  whose  origin  and  direction  could 
only  be  perceived  by  the  highest  political  intelli- 
gence. It  was  during  these  years  that  Cifsar 
was  quietly  learning  the  business  of  government, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces.  .  .  .  Ctesar 
was  elected  quajstor  in  Oi)  B.  C,  and  served  the 
olHce  in  the  following  year.  It  fell  to  him 
to  begin  his  acquaintance  with  government 
in  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  and  thus  began 
his  lifelong  connection  with  the  peojjlcs  of  the 
West.  ...  On  his  return  to  Rome,  which  must 
have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  07  B.  C, 
Ctesar  was  drawn  at  once  into  clo.ser  connec- 
tion with  the  man  who,  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  was  to  be  his  friend,  his  rival,  and  his 
enemy.  Ponipeius  was  by  this  time  tired  of  a 
quiet  life.  .  .  .  Both  to  him  and  his  friends,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  be  idle  any  longer.  There 
was  real  and  abundant  reason  for  the  emplo^'- 
mcnt  of  the  aljlest  soldier  of  the  day.  1'lie 
audacity  of  the  jiirates  was  greater  than  ever 
[see  Cii.ici.v,  Piii.vncs  ok].  Lucullus,  too,  in 
Asia,  had  begun  to  meet  with  disasters,  and 
was  unable,  with  liis  troops  in  a  mutinous  tem- 
per, to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Pontus.  ...  In  this  year, 
07  B.  C,  a  bill  was  propo.sed  by  a  tribune, 
Gabinius,  in  the  assembly  of  the  plebs.  in  spite 
of  opposition  in  the  Senate,  giving  Ponipeius 
exactly  that  extensive  power  against  the  pirates 
which  he  himself  desired,  and  which  was  really 
necessary  if  the  work  was  to  be  done  swiftly 
and  completely.  He  was  to  have  exclusive  com- 
mand for  three  years  over  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean, and  over  the  resources  of  the  provinces 
and  dependent  states.  For  fifty  miles  inland  in 
every  province  bordering  on  these  seas  —  i.  e., 
in  the  whole  Empire  —  he  was  to  exercise  an 
authority  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  provin- 
cial governor.  He  was  to  have  almost  unlimited 
means  of  raising  both  fleets  and  armies,  and 


was  to  ni>minatf!  his  own  start  of  twenty-flvo 
'  Icgati '  (lif'tt'iiant  generals),  who  were  ail  to 
have  the  rank  of  pralnr.  Nor  was  this  all;  for 
it  was  (piite  unilerstood  that  this  was  only  part 
of  a  plan  which  was  to  phtce  him  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  in  Asia  Minor,  superseding  the  able 
but  now  discredited  Lucullus.  In  fact,  by 
another  law  of  Gabiinus,  Lucullus  was  recalhil, 
and  his  conunand  given  to  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year,  neither  of  whom,  as  was  well  known, 
was  likely  to  wield  it  with  the  reiiuisile  ability. 
NViiichever  consul  it  might  be,  he  would  only  be 
recognised  as  kee|)ing  the  place  warm  for  J'om- 
ix'ius.  .  .  .  Pompeius  left  Rome  in  the  spiing 
of  07  B.  (/.,  rapidly  cleared  tlie  seas  of  piracy, 
and  in  the  following  year  superseded  Lucullus 
in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridatcs 
[with  the  i)()wers  given  him  by  the  Gabinian  Law 
l>rolonged  and  extended  bj' another,  known  ns  the 
Manilian  Law].  He  did  not  return  till  the  begin- 
ning of  01  B.  C.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as 
though  his  absence  should  have  cleared  the  air, 
and  left  the  political  leaders  at  Rome  a  freer 
hand.  But  the  power  and  the  resources  voted 
him,  and  tlie  unprecedented  success  with  w  hich  he 
tised  them,  niatle  him  in  reality  as  formidable  to 
the'  parties  at  home  as  he  was  to  the  p('o|)les  of 
the  East.  He  put  an  end  at  last  to  the  i)ower 
of  ^Mithridatcs,  received  the  submission  of  Ti- 
granes  of  Armenia,  and  added  to  the  Roman 
dominion  the  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of 
both  these  kings.  Tlie  si)here  of  Roman  infiu- 
ence  now  for  the  first  time  reached  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  the  Emi)iie  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  great  Parthian  kingdom  beyond 
it.  Asia  Minor  became  wholly  Roman,  w  ith  the 
exception  of  some  part  of  the  interior,  which 
obedient  kinglets  were  allowed  to  retain.  Syria 
was  made  a  Roman  j)rovince.  Pompeius  took 
Jerusalem,  and  added  Judiua  to  Syria  [see  Jkws: 
B.  C.  100-40].  .  .  .  The  man  to  whom  all  this 
was  due  became  at  once  the  leading  figure  in  llio 
world.  It  became  clear  that  when  his  career  of 
conquest  was  over  yet  another  task  would 
devolve  on  him,  if  he  chose  to  accept  it — the 
re-organisation  of  the  central  government  at 
Rome.  .  .  .  His  gathered  jiower  overhung  the 
state  like  an  avalanche  ready  to  fall;  and  in  tho 
possible  patli  of  an  avalanche  it  is  waste  of  time 
and  labour  to  build  any  .solid  work.  So  these 
years,  for  Ciesar  as  for  the  rest,  are  years  of 
plotting  and  intrigue  on  one  side,  and  of  half- 
hearted government  on  the  other.  .  .  .  He  was 
elected  to  the  curule-icdilesliip  —  the  next  above 
the  quu'storship  in  the  series  of  magistracies  — 
and  entered  on  his  otlice  on  .lanuary  1,  05  B.  C. 
.  .  .  Oi'-'sar's  political  connection  with  Crassus  at 
this  time  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  two  were 
sailing  the  same  cour.se,  and  watching  Poippeius 
with  the  same  anxiety ;  but  there  could  not  ha\  e 
been  much  in  common  between  them,  and  they 
were  in  fact  rajiidly  getting  in  each  other's  way. 
The  great  money-lender,  however,  must  have 
been  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  enormous 
expenditure  which  Ciesar  risked  in  this  a'dileship 
and  the  next  three  years.  ...  At  the  clo.se  of 
the  year  04  B.  C. ,  on  the  accession  to  office  of  a 
new  board  of  tribunes,  ...  an  agrarian  bill  on 
a  vast  scale  was  promulgated  by  the  tribune 
Servilius  RuUus.  The  two  most  startling  fea- 
tures of  this  were :  first,  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  ten  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  each  member 
of  which  was*  to  be  invested  with  military  and 
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Jufliiiul  p'lWiTH  Hkn  tlidx-  of  tlic  c  >iisu1h  ntul 
prii'torn;  imd  MrniKily,  tho  ( Iiuists  wliitli  cn- 
trusftil  fliis  bojinl  with  tiKiriiKi'iJ  tiiiaiuiMl 
rcsoiircc^,  t<i  bu  niisfil  liy  thu  puidh;  Biilt;  u(  nil 
the  trrrilorics  and  firopi-rty  aciitiired  since  tho 
yi'ur  8H  15.  (-'.,  toj^ctlicr  with  tin;  hooty  timl  rcv- 
tniifs  niiw  ill  till!  iianils  of  I'oriipeius.  Tlit>  bill 
iiiriuik'il,  as  it.s  iiimu'diato  oiiJLTt,  ii  huge  s(  heme 
of  roiiiiiisati'M  for  Italy,  on  tho  lines  of  the 
(Jracchan  ai;rarian  bills.  .  .  .  Hut  It  was  really 
ati  attaeli  on  the  weali  fortress  of  senatorial  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  turn  out  its  garrison,  and 
occupy  and  fortify  it  in  thcs  nanio  of  tho  demo- 
X  ratio  or  Marian  party,  against  tho  return  of 
the  new  Sulla,  whiih  was  now  thought  to  be 
imminent.  The  bill  m.-iy  al.so  liave  had  another 
and  secondary  object  —  namely,  to  force  the  hand 
of  the  alile  an<l  ambitious  consul  [(Mcero)  wlitt 
would  come  intooHiceiiu  .January  l,<5;j;nt«nyrate 
it  succeeded  in  doing  this,  thougli  it  succeeded 
in  nothing  else.  Cicero's  great  talents,  and  the 
courago  and  skill  with  which  he  had  so  far  for 
tho  most  i)art  used  them,  had  nnidc  him  already 
11  considerable  power  in  Home;  but  no  oiw  knew 
for  certain  to  which  party  ho  would  liii.illy 
attach  himself.  .  .  .  On  tho  very  first  day  of  his 
olflco  he  attacked  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
exposed  its  real  intention,  and  showed  jtlainly 
that  his  policy  was  to  convert  Pompeius  into 
a  pillar  of  the  constitution,  and  to  counteract  all 
(Icniocratic  plots  directed  against  him.  .  .  . 
Whether  it  was  his  eloquence,  or  tho  people's 
iiulillerence,  that  caused  tho  bill  'o  be  dropped, 
can  only  bo  matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  was 
withdrawn  at  once  by  its  jjroposer,  and  tho 
whole  scheme  fell  through.  This  was  Cicero's 
first  and  only  real  victory  over  Ca?sar.  ...  It 
was  about  this  time,  in  tho  spring  of  63  B.  C, 
that  the  ofllcc  of  Pontifex  Ma.ximus  became 
vacant  by  tho  death  of  old  Jletellus  Pius,  and 
Cti'sur  at  once  took  stops  to  secure  it  for  himself. 
The  chances  in  his  favour  were  small,  but  the 
prize  was  a  tempting  one.  Success  would  p'aco 
him  at  tho  head  of  the  whole  Roman  relig.ous 
8y.stom.  .  .  .  lie  was  eligible,  for  ho  had  already 
been  for  sevenil  years  one  of  the  college  of  pon- 
tiflcos,  but  as  the  law  of  election  stood,  a  man  so 
j'oung  and  so  democratic  would  have  no  cliance 
against  candidates  like  the  venerable  conserva- 
tive leader  Catulus,  and  Caesar's  own  old  com- 
mander in  the  East,  Servilius  Isauricus,  l)oth  of 
whom  were  standing.  Sulla's  law,  which  jdaccd 
the  elcctiou  in  the  hands  of  the  college  itself — a 
law  framed  expressly  to  exclude  persons  of 
Ctcsar's  stamp  —  must  bo  nifiealed,  and  the 
choice  vested  once  more  in  tho  people.  The 
useful  tribune  Labienus  was  again  set  to  work, 
the  law  was  passed,  and  on  March  0th  Casar 
was  elected  by  a  largo  majority.  .  .  .  The  latter 
part  of  this  memoral)le  year  was  occupied  with 
a  last  and  desperate  attempt  of  the  democratic 
party  to  possess  themselves  of  the  state  power 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  forestall  Pompeius. 
:Thi3  is  tho  famous  conspiracy  of  Catilina;  it 
was  an  attack  of  the  left  wing  on  the  senatorial 
position,  and  the  real  leaders  of  the  democracy 
took  no  open  or  active  part  in  it." — W.  W. 
Fowler,  Julius  Casni;  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in  J.  A-  Froude,  Ccvaar,  ch.  10.— Sue- 
tonius, Li  res  of  the  Twelve  Ccfsnrs:  Julius,  sect. 
7-13.— C.  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  sect.  2. 

B.  C.  63. — The  conspiracy  of  Catiline.— 
The  conspiracy  organized  against  the  senatorial 


government  nf  Koiiio  by  L.  Scrgius  Catilina,  B. 
('.  03,  owes  mu(  h  of  its  prondnence  in  Uomaa 
history  to  the  preservation  of  the  great  specihes 
in  which  Ciceio  exposed  it,  and  by  which  ho 
milled  tho  l{oinau  ])eoplo  to  support  him  in  put- 
ting it  down.  Ciceio  was  consul  that  year,  and 
the  ollicial  responsibility  of  tho  government  was 
on  his  shoulders.  TIkj  central  conspirators  wero 
a  desperate,  disrei)utablo  cliipio  of  men,  who 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
revolution.  Ikhiiul  tin  ni  were  all  tho  discon- 
tents and  malignant  tempers  of  demoralized  and 
disorganized  lioiiie;  and  still  behind  these  were 
suspected  to  be,  darkly  hidden,  tho  secret  in- 
trigues of  men  like  Ca.sar  and  Crassus,  who 
watched  and  waited  for  tho  expiring  breath 
of  tho  dying  republic.  Cicero,  having  made  a 
timely  discovery  of  tho  i)lot,  manage(l  the  dis- 
closure of  it  with  great  adroitness  and  won  the 
8U|)port  of  th(!  people  to  his  proceedings  against 
tli(^  conspirators.  Catiline  made  his  escape 
from  Rome  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army  wliich  his  supiwrters  had  raised  in 
Etruria;  but  ho  and  it  were  both  destroved  in 
the  single  battle  fought.  Five  of  his  lellow- 
conspirators  wero  hastily  put  to  death  without 
trial,  by  being  strangled  in  tho  Tulliauum. — 
W.   Forsyth,  life  of  Cicero,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  A.  Trol'lope,  JAfe  of  Cicero,  ch.  0. — 
A.  J.  Church,  lioniau  Life  in  the  Day*  of  Cicero, 
ch.  7. — Cicero,  Onttionit  (ti:  by  C  D.  Yonyt),  i\  2. 

B.  C.  63-58. — Increasing  disorders  in  the  cap- 
ital.—  The  wasted  opportunities  of  Pompeius. 
—  His  alliance  with  Caesar  and  Crassus. — The 
First  Triumvirate. —  Cxsar's consulship. — His 
appointment  to  the  command  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. — Exile  of  Cicero. —  "Recent  events  had 
fully  (lemonslratod  thoimpotencoof  both  tho  Sen- 
ate and  tho  democratic  party  ;  neither  was  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  other  or  to  govern  the 
State.  There  was  no  third  party  —  no  class  re- 
maining out  of  which  a  government  ndght  bo 
erected;  tho  only  altornativo  was  monarchy  — 
the  rule  of  a  single  person.  Who  tho  monarch 
would  be  was  still  uncertain  ;  though,  at  the 
present  luoment,  Pompeius  was  clearly  the  only 
man  in  whose  i)')wer  it  lay  to  take  up  the  crown 
that  olToied  itself.  .  .  .  For  tho  moment  tho 
question  which  agitated  all  nnnds  was  whether 
Pompeius  would  accept  the  gift  ollered  him  by 
fortune,  or  would  retire  and  leave  the  throne 
vacant.  ...  In  the  autumn  of  63  B.  C.  Quintus 
Metollus  Nepos  arrived  in  tho  capital  from  tho 
camp  of  Pompeius,  and  got  himself  elected 
tribune  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring 
for  Pompeius  the  command  against  Catilina  by 
special  decree,  and  afterwards  the  consulship  for 
01  B.  C.  .  .  .  The  aristocracy  at  once  showed 
their  hostility  to  the  proposals  of  Metellus,  and 
Cato  had  himself  elected  tribune  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  him.  But  the  demo- 
crats were  more  pliant,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  they  had  come  to  a  cordial  understanding 
with  the  general's  enu,ssary.  Metollus  and  his 
master  both  adopted  the  democratic  view  of  the 
illegal  executions  [of  the  Catilinariaus] ;  and  the 
first  act  of  Cajsar's  prajtorship  was  to  call 
Catulus  to  account  for  the  moneys  alleged  to 
have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  rebuilding  the 
Capitoline  temple  and  to  transfer  the  superin- 
tendence of  tho  works  to  Pompeius.  ...  On  the 
day  of  voting,  Cato  and  another  of  the  tribunes 
put  their  veto  upon  tlie  proposals  of  Metellus. 
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who  dlsrcffanlfMl  It.  Tlicre  were  rnnfllcts  of  tlio 
armed  IkiikU  of  both  Hiilfs,  which  t»  rininiitcd  in 
favour  of  the  Koverumcnt.  The  Seimtc  followed 
up  the  victory  by  suBpendiiiK  MetelluH  uikI 
Cipsiir  from  their  olHces.  Mctellus  imtnedlutely 
departed  for  the  ciuiip  of  Ponipelus;  and  when 
Cii'sar  disregarded  the  decree  of  suspenHion 
against  hlmwlf,  the  Senate  had  ultimately  to 
revoke  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  tLe  interests  of  Pompeius  than  these  late 
events.  After  the  illegal  executions  of  the  Catl- 
linarians,  and  the  acts  of  violence  against  Metel- 
lus,  he  'could  appear  at  once  as  the  ilefender  of 
the  two  palladia  of  Roman  liberty' — the  right  of 
appeal,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunate, — 
and  as  the  champion  of  the  pnrty  of  order 
against  the  Catilinarian  band.  But  his  courujje 
was  unecjual  to  the  emergencv;  he  lingered  m 
Asia  during  the  winter  of  oii-62  B.  ('.,  and 
thus  gave  the  Senate  time  to  crush  the  iii.surrec- 
tion  in  Italy,  and  deprived  himself  of  a  valid 
pretext  for  necping  his  legions  together.  In  the 
autumn  of  (ii  B.  C.  he  landed  at  Brundisium, 
and,  disbanding  his  army,  proceeded  to  Homo 
with  a  small  escort.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city 
in  61  B.  C.  he  found  himself  in  a  position  of  com- 

glete  isolation ;  he  was  feared  bv  the  democrats, 
ated  by  the  aristocracy,  and  distrusted  by  the 
wealthy  class.  He  at  once  demanded  for  himself 
a  second  consulship,  the  confirmation  of  all  his 
acts  in  the  East,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  soldiers  to  furnish  them  with 
lands.  But  each  of  these  demands  was  met  with 
the  most  determined  opposition.  .  .  .  His  prom- 
ipe  of  lands  to  his  soldiers  was  indeed  ratified,  but 
not  executed,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  and  lands.  .  .  .  From 
this  disagreeable  position,  Pompeius  was  rescued 
by  the  sagacity  and  address  of  Caisar,  who 
saw  in  the  necessities  of  Pompeius  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  democratic  party.  Ever  since  the 
return  of  Pompeius,  Csesar  had  grown  rapidly 
in  influence  and  weight.  He  had  been  prretor  in 
62  B.  C,  and,  in  61,  governor  in  Farther  Spain, 
where  he  utilize:'  his  position  to  free  himself 
from  his  debts,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
military  position  he  desired  for  himself.  Re- 
turning in  60  B.  C. ,  he  readily  relinquished  his 
claim  to  a  triumph,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in 
time  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  ...  It  was 
quite  possible  that  the  aristocracy  might  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  the  candidature  of 
Cffisar,  as  it  had  defeated  that  of  Catilina ;  and 
again,  the  consulship  was  not  enough;  an  ex- 
traordinary command,  secured  to  him  for  several 
years,  was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose.  Without  allies  such  a  command  could 
not  be  hoped  for ;  and  allies  were  found  where 
they  had  been  found  ten  years  before,  in  Pom- 
peius and  Crassus,  and  in  the  rich  equestrian 
class.  Such  a  treaty  was  suicide  on  the  part  of 
Pompeius ;  .  .  .  but  he  had  drifted  into  a  situa- 
tion so  awkward  that  he  was  glad  to  be  released 
from  it  on  any  terms.  .  .  .  The  bargain  was 
struck  in  the  summer  of  60  B.  C.  [forming  what 
became  known  in  Roman  history  as  the  First 
Triumvirate].  Ciesar  was  promised  the  consul- 
ship and  a  governorship  afterwards;  Pompeius, 
the  ratification  of  his  arrangements  in  the  East, 
and  land  for  his  soldiers;  Crassus  received 
no  definite  equivalent,  but  the  capitalists  were 
promised  a  remission  of  part  of  the  money 
they  had  undertaken  to  pay  for  the  lease  of  the 


Asiatic  taxes.  .  .  .  C'n>«ar  was  easily  elected 
consul  for  59  B.  C.  All  that  the  exertions  of  the 
HeiiHte  could  do  was  to  give  him  an  aristocratic 
colleague  in  Marcus  Bibulus.  Oesar  i*t  once 
iiroceedetl  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  Pompeius 
tiy  i)roposiiig  an  agrarian  law.  All  remaining 
Italian  domain  land,  which  meant  practically  the 
territory  of  Capua,  was  to  bt!  given  up  to  allot- 
ments, and  other  estates  in  Italy  were  to  be  pur- 
chased out  of  the  revenues  of  the  new  Eastern 
provint-es.  The  soldiers  were  8imi)ly  recom- 
mended to  the  (tominission,  and  thus  tin;  princi- 
ple of  giving  rewards  of  land  for  military  service 
was  not  asserted.  The  execution  of  the  bill  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  twenty.  .  .  . 
At  length  all  these  proposals  were  pas.sed  by  the 
assembly  [after  rejection  by  the  Senate],  and  the 
commission  of  twenty,  wltii  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
sus at  their  head,  began  the  execution  of  the 
agrarian  law.  Now  that  the  first  victory  was 
won,  the  coalition  was  able  to  carry  out  the  rest 
of  its  programme  without  much  ditliculty.  .  .  . 
It  was  determined  by  the  confederates  that 
Ca'sar  should  be  invested  by  decree  of  the  people 
with  a  special  command  resembling  that  lately 
held  by  Pompeius.  Accordingly  the  tribune 
Vatinius  sirbmitted  to  the  tribes  a  proposal 
which  was  at  once  adopted.  By  it  Ciesar  ob- 
tained the  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  supremo  command  of  the  three  Icgiods  sta- 
tioned there,  for  five  years,  with  the  rank  of 
proprretor  for  his  adjutants.  His  jurisdiction 
extended  southwards  as  far  as  the  Rubicon,  and 
included  Luca  and  liavenna.  Subsequently  the 
province  of  Narbo  was  added  by  the  Senate,  on 
the  motion  of  Pompeius.  .  .  .  Ciesar  had  hardlv 
laid  down  his  consulship  when  it  was  proposed, 
in  the  Senate,  to  annul  j  the  Julian  laws  [See 
Julian  Laws].  .  ,  .  The  regents  determined  to 
make  examples  of  some  of  the  most  determined 
of  their  opponents."  Cicero  was  accordingly 
sent  into  exile,  by  a  resolution  of  the  tribes,  and 
Cato  was  appointed  to  an  odious  public  mission, 
which  carried  him  out  of  the  way,  to  Cyprus. — 
T.  Mommsen,  IIi8t.  of  the  Jioman,  liepubUc 
(abridged  by  Bryant  and  Uendy),  ch.  83. 

Also  in  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  3,  ch.  17-20. —  C.  Mifldleton,  Ltfe  of 
Cicero,  sect.  4. —  Napoleon  III.,  IliHt,  of  Julius 
Casar,  ch.  3-4. 

B.  C.  58-51.— Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul.— 
See  Gaul:  B.  C.  58-51. 

B.  C.  57-52.— EiTect  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
victories.— Return  of  Cicero  from  exile. — 
New  arrangements  of  the  Triumvirs. — 
Caesar's  Proconsulship  extended. —  The  Tre- 
bonian  Law.— Disaster  and  death  of  Crassus 
at  Carrhae.— Increasing  anarchy  in  the  city.- 
' '  In  Rome  the  enemies  of  Ciesar  .  .  .  were 
awed  into  silence  [by  his  victorious  career  in 
Gaul],  and  the  Senate  granted  the  unpre- 
cedented honour  of  fifteen  days'  '  supplicatio '  to 
the  gods  for  the  brilliant  successes  in  Gaul. 
Among  the  supporters  of  this  motion  was,  as 
Caesar  learnt  in  the  winter  from  the  magistrates 
and  senators  who  came  to  pay  court  to  him  at 
Ravenna,  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  From  the  day  of  his 
exile  the  efforts  to  secure  his  return  had  begun, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  August  that  the 
Senate,  led  by  the  consul,  P.  Lentulus  Spinther, 
carried  the  motion  for  his  return,  in  spite  of  the 
violence  of  the  armed  gang  of  Clodius,  and  sum- 
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moned  all  the  country  tribes  to  crowd  the 
comitia  on  Campus  Martius,  and  ratify  th'^ 
eenatus  conaultuni.  The  return  of  the  great 
orator  to  the  country  which  he  had  saved  ia  the 
terrible  days  of  63  B.  C.  was  more  like  a  triumph 
than  the  entrance  of  a  pardoned  criminal.  .  .  . 
But  he  had  come  back  on  sufferance ;  thf  great 
Three  must  be  conciliated.  .  .  .  Cicero,  like 
many  other  optimates  in  Rome,  was  looking  for 
the  beginnings  of  a  breach  between  Pompeius, 
Crassus  and  Coisar,  and  was  anxious  to  nourish 
any  germs  of  opposition  to  the  triple-headed 
monarchy.  He  pleaded  against  Ca-sar's  friend 
VatiniuH,  and  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
checking  tlie  action  of  the  agrariau  law  in  Cam- 
pania. But  these  signs  of  an  independent 
opposition  were  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
humiliating  recantation;  for  before  entering 
upon  his  third  campaign  Cffisar  crossed  the 
Apennines,  and  appeared  at  the  Roman  colony 
of  Lucca.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  senators  crowded  to 
the  rendezvous,  but  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Three  very  independently  of  Senate  in  Rome 
or  Senate  in  Lucca.  It  was  agreed  that  Pom- 
peius and  Crassus  should  hold  a  joint  consulship 
again  next  year,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
Ca?sar's  five  years  they  were  to  secure  his  re- 
appointment for  another  five.  .  .  .  Unfortunate 
Cicero  was  awed,  and  in  his  other  speeches  of 
this  year  tried  to  win  the  favor  of  the  great  men 
by  supporting  their  proposed  provincial  arrange- 
ments, and  pleading  in  defence  of  Caesar's  friend 
and  protege,  L.  Balbus."  In  the  year  55  B.  C. 
the  Trebonian  Law  wati  passed,  ' '  which  gave  to 
Crassus  and  Pompeius,  as  proconsular  provinces, 
Syria  and  Spain,  for  the  extraordinary  term  of 
five  years.  In  this  repeated  creation  of  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  favor  of  the  coalition  of 
dynasts,  Cato  rightly  saw  an  end  of  n  publican 
institutions.  .  .  .  Crassus  .  .  .  started  in  54  B. 
C. ,  at  the  head  of  seven  legions,  in  face  of  the 
combined  opposition  of  tribunes  and  augurs,  to 
secure  the  eastern  frontier  of  Roman  dominion 
by  vanquishing  the  Parthian  power,  which, 
reared  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seieucids,  was  now  supreme  in  Ctesiphon  ind 
Seleucia.  Led  into  the  desert  by  the  Arab 
Sheikh  Abgarus,  actir^g  as  a  traitor,  the  Roman 
arm„  was  surroumled  by  the  fleet  Parthian 
horsemen,  who  could  attack  and  retreat,  shoot- 
ing  their  showers  of  missiles  all  the  time.  In 
the  blinding  sand  and  sun  of  the  desert  near 
Carrhtc  [on  the  river  Belik,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Haran 
of  Biblical  history],  Crassus  experienced  a 
defeat  which  took  its  rank  with  Cannie  and  the 
Arausio.  A  few  days  afterwards  (June  9th,  53 
B.  C.)  he  was  murdered  in  a  conference  to  wliich 
the  commander  of  the  Parthian  forces  invited 
him.  .  .  .  The  shock  of  this  event  went  through 
the  Roman  worlr;,  and  though  Cassius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Crassus,  retrieved  tlie  honour  of  the 
Roman  arms  against  the  Parti"'  .ns  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  that  agile  people  n  n.  .ed  to  the  last 
unconquercd,  and  the  Roman  boundary  was 
never  to  advance  further  to  the  east.  Crassus, 
then,  was  dead,  and  Pompeius,  though  he  lent 
Cajsar  a  legion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
more  rcidy  to  assume  the  natural  antagonism 
to  Caesar,  since  the  death  of  his  wife  Julia  in 
September,  54  B.  C,  had  broken  a  strong  tie 
with  his  father-in-law.  Further,  the  condition 
of    the   capital  seemed   reaching   a    point   of 


anarchy  at  which  Pompeius,  as  the  only  strong 
man  on  the  spot,  would  have  to  be  appointed 
absolute  dictator.  In  53  B.  C.  no  consuls  could, 
in  the  vi.  lence  and  turmoil  of  the  comitia,  be 
elected  until  July,  and  the  year  closed  without 
any  elections  having  taken  place  for  52  B.  C. 
T.  Anuius  Milo,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  P.  Clodius,  who  was  seeking 
the  prtctorship,  turned  every  street  of  Rome  into 
a  gladiatorial  arena."  In  January  Clodi's  was 
killed.  "Pompeius  was  waiting  in  hia  new 
gardens  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  until  a 
despairing  government  should  invest  him  with 
dictatorial  power ;  he  was  altogether  too  timid 
and  too  constitutional  to  seize  it.  But  with  Cato 
in  Rome  no  one  dared  mention  the  word  dictator. 
Pompeius,  disappointed,  was  named  sole  consul 
on  the  4th  of  February  [B.  C.  52],  and  by  July 
he  had  got  as  his  colleague  his  new  father-in- 
law,  Metellus."— R.  F.  Ilorton,  Mat.  of  the 
Jiomaiis,  ch.  29. 

Also  in  "W.  Forsyth,  Z(fe  of  Cicm'o,  ch.  13-16 
(».  1-2). — C.  Merivale,  The  Roman  Triumvi- 
rates, ch.  5. — G.  Rawlinson,  The  Sixth  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  11. 

B.  C.  55-54.—  Cxsar's  invasions  of  Britain. 
—  See  Bhitain:  B.  C.  55-54. 

B.  C.  52-50. — Rivalry  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar. 

Approach  of  the  crisis. — Caesar's  legions  in 
motion  towards  the  capital.  —  ' '  Ca'sar  had 
long  ago  resolved  upon  the  overthrow  of  Pom- 
pey,  as  had  Pompey,  for  that  matter,  upon  his. 
For  Crassus,  the  fear  of  whom  had  hitherto  kept 
them  in  peace,  having  now  been  killed  in  Par- 
thia,  if  the  one  of  them  wished  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  man  in  Rome,  he  had  only  to  over- 
throw the  other;  and  it  he  again  wished  to  pre- 
vent his  own  fall,  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  be 
beforehand  with  him  whom  he  feared.  Pompey 
had  not  been  long  under  any  such  apprehen- 
sions, having  till  lately  despised  Cajsar,  as  think- 
ing it  no  difficult  matter  to  put  down  him  whom 
he  himself  had  advanced.  But  Ca;sar  had  enter- 
tained this  design  from  the  beginning  against 
his  rivals,  and  had  retired,  like  an  expert  wrest- 
ler, to  prepare  himself  apart  for  the  combat. 
Making  the  Gallic  wars  his  exercise-ground,  he 
had  at  once  improved  the  strengtii  of  his  soldiery, 
and  had  heightened  his  own  glory  by  his  great 
actions,  so  that  he  was  looked  on  as  one  who 
might  challenge  comparison  with  Pompey.  Nor 
did  he  let  go  any  of  those  advantages  which 
were  now  given  him,  both  by  Pompey  himself 
and  the  times,  and  the  ill  government  of  Rome, 
where  all  who  were  candidates  for  office  publicly 
gave  money,  and  without  any  shame  bribed  the 
people,  who,  having  received  the'r  pay,  did  not 
contend  for  their  benefactors  with  their  bare 
suffrages,  but  with  bows,  swords  and  slings. 
80  that  after  having  many  times  stained  the 
place  of  election  with  the  blood  of  men  killed 
upon  the  spot,  they  left  the  city  at  last  without 
a  government  at  all,  to  be  carried  about  like  a 
ship  without  a  pilot  to  steer  her;  while  all  who 
had  any  wisdom  could  only  be  thankful  if  a 
course  of  such  wild  and  stormy  disorder  and 
madness  might  end  no  worse  than  in  a  monarchy. 
Some  were  so  bold  as  to  declare  openly  that  the 
government  was  incurable  but  by  a  monarchy, 
and  that  they  ought  to  take  that  remedy  from 
the  hands  of  the  gentlest  physician,  meaning 
Pompey,  who,  though  in  words  he  pretended  to 
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decline  It,  yet  in  reality  made  his  utmost  efforts 
to  be  declared  dictator.  Cato,  perceiving  his  de- 
sign, prevailed  with  tlie  Senate  to  muiie  Turn  sole 
consul  [B.  C.  52],  that  with  tiie  offer  of  u  more 
legal  sort  of  monarchy  he  miglit  be  withheld 
from  demanding  tlie  dictatorship.  Tliey  over 
and  above  voteil  him  tlie  continuance  of  his  prov- 
inces, for  he  had  two,  Spain  and  all  Africa, 
which  he  governed  by  his  lieutenants,  and  main- 
tained armies  under  him,  at  the  yearly  cliarge  of 
a  thousand  talents  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Upon  this  Ctcsar  also  sent  and  petitioned  for  the 
consulship,  and  tlie  continuance  of  his  provinces. 
Pompey  at  first  did  not  stir  in  it,  but  Marcelhis 
and  Lentulus  opposed  it,  who  had  always  hated 
Ca'sar,  and  now  did  everything,  whether  fit  or 
unfit,  %\hich  might  disgrace  and  affront  him. 
For  they  took  away  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens from  the  people  of  New  Conmm,  who  were 
a  colony  that  Cicsar  had  lately  planted  in  Gaul ; 
and  Marcellus,  who  was  then  consul,  ordered  one 
of  the  senators  of  that  town,  then  at  Rome,  to  be 
whipped  [B.  C.  51],  and  told  him  he  laid  that 
mark  upon  him  to  signify  he  was  no  citizen  of 
Rome,  bidding  him,  when  he  went  back  again, 
to  show  it  to  Ca;sar.  After  Marcellus's  consul- 
ship, Cffisar  began  to  lavish  gifts  upon  all  the 
public  men  out  of  the  richea  he  had  taken  from 
the  Gauls;  discharged  Curio,  the  tribune,  from 
his  great  debts;  gave  Paulus,  then  consul,  1,500 
talents,  with  which  he  built  the  noble  court  of 
justice  adjoining  the  forum,  to  supply  the  place 
of  tuat  called  the  Fulvian.  Pompey,  alarmed  at 
these  preparations,  now  openly  took  steps,  both 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  to  have  a  successor 
appointed  in  Cesar's  room,  and  sent  to  demand 
back  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  lent  him  to  carry 
on  the  wars  in  Gaul.  Ca;sar  returned  them,  and 
made  each  soldier  a  present  of  250  drachmas. 
The  olBcer  who  brouglit  them  home  to  Pompey, 
spread  amongst  the  people  no  very  fair  or  favor- 
able report  of  Ca;sar,  and  flattered  Pompey  him- 
self with  false  suggestions  that  he  was  wished 
for  by  Cajsar's  army ;  and  though  his  affairs  here 
were  in  some  embarrassment  through  the  envy 
of  some,  and  the  ill  state  of  the  government,  yet 
there  the  armjr  was  at  his  command,  and  if  they 
once  crossed  mto  Italy,  would  presently  declare 
for  him ;  so  weary  were  they  of  Ca>sar's  endless 
expeditions,  and  so  suspicio'is  of  his  designs  for 
d  monarchy.  Upon  this  Pompey  grew  presump- 
tuous, and  neglected  all  warlike  preparations,  as 
fearing  no  danger.  .  .  .  Yet  the  demands  which 
Caesar  made  had  the  fairest  colors  of  equity 
imaginable.  For  he  proposed  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  that  Pompey  should  do  the  same,  and 
both  together  should  become  private  men,  and 
each  expect  a  reward  of  his  services  from  the  pub- 
lic. For  that  those  who  proposed  to  disarm  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  Pompey  in  all  the 

{)ower  he  held,  were  simply  establishing  the  one 
a  the  tyranny  which  they  accused  the  other  of 
aiming  at.  When  Curio  made  these  proposals 
to  the  people  in  Ca;sar's  name,  he  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  some  threw  garlands  towards  him, 
and  dismissed  him  as  they  do  successful  wrest- 
lers, crowned  with  flowers.  Antony,  being  tri- 
bune, produced  a  letter  sent  from  Cresar  on  this 
occasion,  and  read  it,  though  the  consuls  did 
what  they  could  to  oppose  it.  But  Scipio,  Pom- 
pey's  father-in-law,  jjroposed  in  the  Senate,  that 
if  Caesar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  within  such 
a  time,  he  should  be  voted  an  enemy ;  and  the 
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consuls  putting  it  to  the  question,  whether  Pom- 
pey should  dismiss  his  soldiers,  and  again, 
whether  Cresar  should  disband  his,  very  few 
assented  to  the  first,  but  almost  all  to  the  latter. 
But  Antony  proposing  again,  that  both  should 
lay  down  their  commissions,  all  but  a  very  few 
agreed  to  it.  Scipio  was  upon  this  very  violent, 
and  Lentulus  the  consul  cried  aloud,  that  they 
had  need  of  arms,  and  not  of  suffrages,  against 
a  robber;  so  that  the  senators  for  the  present 
adjourned,  and  appeared  in  mourning  as  a  mark 
of  their  grief  for  the  dissension.  Afterwards 
there  came  other  letters  from  Cajsar,  which 
seemed  yet  more  moderate,  for  he  proposed  to 
quit  everything  else,  and  only  to  retain  Gaul 
within  the  Alps,  Illyricum,  and  two  legions,  till 
he  should  stand  a  second  time  for  consul.  Cicero, 
the  orator,  wlio  was  lately  returned  from  Cilicia, 
endeavored  to  reconcile  differences,  and  softened 
Pompey,  who  was  willing  to  comply  in  other 
things,  but  not  to  allow  him  the  soldiers.  At 
last  Cicero  used  his  persuasions  with  Caesar's 
friends  to  accept  of  the  provinces  and  6,000 
soldiers  only,  and  so  to  make  up  the  quarrel. 
And  Pompey  was  inclined  to  give  way  to  this, 
but  Lentulus,  the  consul,  would  not  hearken  to 
it,  but  drove  Antony  and  Curio  out  of  the  sen- 
ate-house with  insults,  by  which  he  afforded 
Caesar  [then  at  Ravenna]  the  most  plausible  pre- 
tence that  could  be,  and  one  which  he  could 
readily  use  to  Inflame  the  soldiers,  by  showing 
them  two  persons  of  such  repute  and  authority, 
who  were  forced  to  escape  in  a  hired  carriage  in 
tlie  dress  of  slaves.  For  so  they  were  glad  to 
disguise  themselves,  when  they  fled  out  of  Rome. 
There  were  not  about  him  at  that  time  [Novem- 
ber, B.  C.  50]  above  800  horse,  and  5,000  foot; 
for  the  rest  of  his  army,  which  was  left  behind 
the  Alps,  was  to  be  brought  after  him  by  officers 
who  had  received  orders  for  tliat  purpose.  But 
he  thought  the  first  motion  towards  the  design 
which  he  had  on  foot  did  not  require  large  forces 
at  present,  and  that  what  was  wanted  was  to 
make  this  first  step  suddenly,  and  so  as  to  astound 
his  enemies  with  the  boldness  of  it.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, he  commanded  his  captains  and  other  offi- 
cers to  go  only  with  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
without  any  other  arms,  and  make  tliemselves 
masters  of  Ariminum,  a  large  city  of  Gaul,  with 
as  little  disturbance  and  bloodshed  as  possible. 
He  committed  the  care  of  these  forces  to  Horten- 
sius,  and  himself  spent  the  day  in  public  as  a 
stander-by  and  spectator  of  the  gladiators,  who 
exercised  before  him.  A  little  before  night  he 
attended  to  his  person,  and  then  went  into  the 
hall,  and  conversed  for  some  time  with  those  ha 
had  invited  to  supper,  till  it  began  to  grow  dusk, 
when  he  rose  from  table,  and  made  his  excuses 
to  the  company,  begging  them  to  stay  till  he 
came  back,  having  already  given  private  direc- 
tions to  a  few  immediate  friends,  that  they  should 
follow  him,  not  all  the  same  way,  but  some  one 
way,  some  another.  He  himself  got  into  one  of 
the  hired  carriages,  and  drove  at  first  another 
way,  but  presently  turned  towards  Ariminum." 
— Plutarch,  Ccesar  (Clougfi's  Dryden'a  tram.) 

Also  in  Caesar,  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  War, 
bk.  1,  ch.  1-8.— T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  the  Later  Bo- 
man  Commonwealth,  ch.  8  (f.  1). 

B.  C.  50-49.— Caesar's  passage  of  the  Rubi- 
con.—Flig^ht  of  Pompeius  and  the  Consuls 
from  Italy. — Caesar  at  the  capital.— "  About 
ten  miles  from  Ariminum,  and  twice  that  distance 
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from  Ravenna,  the  frontier  of  Italy  and  Gaul 
•waa  traced  by  the  stream  of  the  Rubicon.  This 
little  river,  red  with  the  drainage  of  the  peat 
mosses  from  which  it  descends  [and  evidently 
deriving  its  name  from  its  color],  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  three  mountain  torrents,  and  is 
nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  like  most  of  the 
■water  ourses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Appenmes.  In  the  month  of  November  the 
winter  floo<l  might  present  a  barrier  more  worthy 
of  the  important  position  which  it  once  occupied ; 
but  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy  had  long  been 
secure  from  invasion,  and  the  channel  was 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  no  great  dimensions. 
.  .  .  The  ancients  amused  themselves  with 
picturing  the  guilty  hesitation  with  which  the 
founder  of  a  line  of  despots  stood,  as  they 
Imagined,  on  the  brink  of  the  fatal  river  [in  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  November,  B.  C.  50,  cor- 
rected calendar,  or  January  15,  B.  C.  49,  without 
the  correction],  and  paused  for  an  instant  before 
he  committed  the  irrevocable  act,  pregnant  with 
the  destinies  of  a  long  futurity.  Ciesar,  indeed, 
In  his  Commentaries,  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Rubicon,  and,  at  the  moment  of 
stepping  on  the  bridge,  his  mind  was  probably 
absorbed  in  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for 
the  march  of  his  legions  or  for  the'r  recep- 
tion by  his  friends  in  Ariminum." — C.  Meri- 
vale,  nist.  of  the  Rommis,  eh.  14. — After  the 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon  there  were  still  more 
messages  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  the 
consuls  supporting  the  latter.  "  Eiich  demands 
that  the  other  shall  first  abandon  his  position. 
Of  course,  all  these  messages  mean  nothing. 
Ca?sar,  complaining  bitterly  cf  injustice,  sends  a 

Sortion  of  his  small  army  still  /arther  into  the 
loman  territory.  Marc  Antony  goes  to  Arezzo 
with  five  cohorts,  and  Caesar  occupies  three  other 
cities  with  a  cohort  each.  The  marvel  is  that 
he  was  not  attacked  and  driven  back  by  Pompey. 
We  may  probably  conclude  that  the  soldiers, 
though  imder  the  command  of  Pompey,  were 
not  trustworthy  as  against  Cfcsar.  As  Caesar 
regrets  his  two  legions,  so  no  doubt  do  the  two 
legions  regret  their  commander.  At  any  rate, 
the  consular  forces,  with  Pompey  and  the  consuls 
and  a  host  of  senators,  retreat  southwards  to 
Brundusium — Brindisi — intending  to  leave  Italy. 
.  .  .  During  this  retreat,  the  first  blood  in  the 
civil  war  is  spilt  at  Corflnium,  a  town  which,  if 
it  now  stood  at  all,  would  stand  in  the  Abruzzi. 
Caesar  there  is  victor  in  a  small  engagement,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  town.  Tlie  Pompeian 
officers  w^hom  he  finds  there  he  sends  away,  and 
allows  them  even  to  carry  with  them  money 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
public  treasury.  Throughout  his  route  south- 
ward the  soldiers  of  Pompey — who  had  hereto- 
fore been  his  soldiers — return  to  him.  Pompey 
and  the  consuls  still  retreat,  and  still  Caesar 
follows  them,  though  Pompey  had  boasted, 
when  first  warned  to  beware  of  (  isar,  that  he 
had  only  to  stamp  upon  Italian  soil  and  legions 
would  arise  from  the  earth  ready  to  obey  him. 
He  knows,  however,  that  away  from  Rome,  in 
her  provinces,  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  in  Asia 
and  Cilicia,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  and  the  two  Spains,  there  are  Roman 
legions  which  as  yet  know  no  Cicsar.  It  may  be 
better  for  Pompey  that  he  should  stamp  his  fooi, 
somewhere  out  of  Italy.  At  any  rate  he  sends 
the  obedient  consuls  and  his  attendant  senators 


over  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Illyria  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  follows  with  the  remainder  as  soon  as 
Ca'sar  is  at  his  heels.  Caestir  makes  an  effort 
to  intercept  him  and  his  fleet,  but  in  that  he 
fails.  Thus  Pompey  deserts  Rome  and  Italy. — 
and  never  again  sees  the  imperial  city  or  the  fair 
land.  Caesar  explains  to  us  why  he  does  not 
follow  his  enemy  nnd  endeavour  at  once  to  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle.  Pompey  is  provided  with 
shipping  and  he  is  not ;  and  he  is  aware  that  the 
force  of  Rome  lies  in  her  provinces.  Moreover, 
Rome  may  be  starved  by  Pompey,  unless  he, 
Ca;sar,  can  take  care  that  the  corn-growing 
countries,  which  are  the  granaries  of  Rome,  are 
left  free  for  the  use  of  the  city." — A.  Trollope, 
The  Commentaries*  of  Casar,  ch.  9. — Turning  back 
from  Brundisium,  '^  \x  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
take  possession  of  i '  eat  of  government  which 
his  enemies  had  ab,  ■  Joned  to  him.  He  was 
scrupulous  of  legal  forms,  and,  being  a  procon- 
sul, holding  military  command,  did  not  enter  the 
city  in  person.  But  he  called  together,  outside  of 
the  walls,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  Rome 
and  such  as  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  the 
city,  and  obtained  their  formal  sanction  to 
various  acts.  Among  the  measures  so  authorized 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure 
stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
It  was  a  consecrated  reserve,  to  be  used  for  no 
purpose  except  the  repelling  of  a  Gallic  invasion 
— which  had  been,  for  many  generations,  the 
.eatest  dread  of  Rome.  Caesar  claimed  it, 
liecause  he  had  put  an  end  to  that  fear,  by 
conquering  the  G^uls.  His  stay  at  Rome  on 
this  occasion  vApril,  B.  C.  49)  was  brief,  for  he 
needed  to  make  haste  to  encounter  the  Pompeian 
legions  in  Spain,  and  to  secure  the  submission 
of  all  the  west  before  he  followed  Pompeius  into 
the  Eastern  world. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  JRcjmblic,  v.  5,  ch.  1-4. 

Also  in  J.  A.  Froude,  Ccesar,  eh.  21. 

B.  C.  49.— Caesar's  first  campaign  against 
the  Pompeians  in  Spain. — His  conquest  of 
Massilia. — In  Spain,  all  the  strong  farces  of  the 
country  were  commanded  by  partisans  of  Pom- 
peius and  the  Optjmate  party.  Caesar  had 
already  sent  forward  C.  Fabius  from  Southern 
Gaul  with  three  legions,  to  take  possession  of  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  principal  Spanish 
roads.  Following  quickly  in  person,  he  found 
that  his  orders  had  been  vigorously  obeyed. 
Fabius  was  confronting  the  Pompeian  generals, 
Afranius  and  Petreius  at  Ilerda  (modern  Lerida 
in  Catalonia),  on  the  river  Sicoris  (modern  Segre), 
where  they  made  their  stand.  They  had  five 
legions  of  well-trained  veterans,  besides  native 
auxiliaries  to  a  considerable  number.  Caesar's 
army,  with  the  reinforcements  that  he  had  added 
to  it,  was  about  the  same.  The  Pompeians  had 
every  advantage  of  position,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  a  permanent  bridge  of 
stone  and  drawing  supplies  from  both  banks. 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  communications,  and  was  placed 
in  mortal  peril  by  a  sudden  flood  which  destroyed 
his  bridges.  Yet,  without  any  general  battle, 
by  pure  strategic  skill  and  by  resistless  energy, 
he  forced  the  hostile  army  out  of  its  advan- 
tageous position,  intercepted  its  retreat  and  com- 
pelled an  unconditional  surrender.  This  Spanish 
campaign,  which  occupied  but  forty  days,  and 
which  was  decisive  of  the  contest  for  all  Spain, 
was   one  of    the   finest  of   Ceesar's   military 
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achievements.  The  Greek  city  of  Massilia  (modern 
Marseilles),  still  nominally  independent  and  the 
ally  of  Rome,  although  surrounded  by  the 
Roman  conquests  in  Gaul,  had  seen  fit  to  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  the  Optimates, 
and  to  close  its  gates  in  the  face  of  Ca?sar,  when 
he  set  out  for  his  campaign  in  Spain.  He  had 
not  hesitated  to  leave  three  legions  of  hia  moder- 
ate army  before  the  city,  while  he  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  built  at  Arelatcs  (Aries),  for  cooperation  in 
the  siege.  Decimus  Brutus  commanded  the  fleet 
and  Trebonius  was  the  general  of  the  land  force. 
Th3  siege  was  made  notable  by  remarkable  en- 
gineering operations  on  both  sides,  but  the  cour- 
age of  the  Maasiliots  was  of  no  long  endurance. 
When  Cajsar  returned  from  his  Spanish  cam- 
paign he  found  them  ready  to  surrender.  Not- 
withstanding they  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  act 
of  treachery  during  the  siege,  by  breaking  an 
armi.9tice,  he  spared  their  city,  on  account,  he 
said,  of  its  name  and  antiquity.  His  soldiers, 
who  had  expected  rich  booty,  were  offended, 
and  a  dangerous  mutiny,  which  occurred  soon 
afterwards  at  Placentia,  had  this  for  its  main 
provocation. — Caesar,  The  Civil  War,  bk.  1,  ch. 
36-^1,  mul  bk.  2,  ch.  1-22. 

Also  in  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, V.  5,  ch.  5  and  8. —  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the 
Romans,  ch.  15-16. 

B.  C.  48.— The  war  in  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly. — Cssar's  decisive  Tictory  at  Pharsalia. 

— Having  established  his  authority  in  Italy,  Gaul 
and  Spain,  and  having  legalized  it  by  procuring 
from  the  assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens  his 
formal  election  to  the  consulship,  for  the  year 
A.  U.  706  (B.  C.  48),  Caesar  prepared  to  follow 
Pompeius  and  the  Senatorial  party  across  the 
Adriatic.  As  the  calendar  then  stood,  it  was  in 
January  that  he  arrived  at  Brundisium  to  take 
ship  ;  but  the  season  corresponded  with  Novem- 
ber in  the  calendar  as  Caesar,  himself,  cor- 
rected it  soon  afterwards.  The  vessels  at  his 
command  were  so  few  that  he  could  transport 
only  15,500  of  his  troops  on  the  first  expedition, 
and,  it  was  with  that  number  that  he  landed  at 
Palreate  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  The  sea  was 
swarming  with  the  fleets  of  his  enemies,  and, 
although  he  escaped  tliem  in  going,  his  small 
squadron  was  cauglit  on  the  return  voyage  and 
many  of  its  ships  destroyed.  Moreover,  the 
Pompeian  cruisers  became  so  vigilant  that  the 
second  detachment  of  his  army,  left  behind  at 
Brundisium,  under  Marcus  Antonius,  found  no 
opportunity  to  follow  him  until  the  winter  had 
nearly  passed.  Meantime,  with  his  small  force, 
CiEsar  proceeded  boldly  into  Macedonia  to  con- 
front Pompeius,  reducing  fortresses  and  occupy- 
ing towns  as  he  marched.  Although  his  great 
antagonist  had  been  gathering  troops  in  Mace- 
donia for  months,  and  now  numbered  an  army 
of  some  90,000  or  100,000  men,  it  was  CiTsaf, 
not  Pompeius,  who  pressed  for  a  battle,  even 
before  Mark  Antony  hadj joined  him.  As  soon  as 
.the  junction  had  occurred  he  pushed  the  enemy 
■with  all  possible  vigor.  But  Pompeius  had  no 
confidence  in  his  untrained  host.  He  drew  his 
whole  army  into  a  strongly  fortified,  immense 
camp,  on  the  sea  coast  near  Dyrrliachium,  at  a 
point  called  Petra,  and  there  he  defied  Cffisar  to 
dislodge  him.  The  latter  undertook  to  wall  him 
in  on  the  land -side  of  his  camp,  by  a  line  of 
ramparts  and  towers  seventeen  miles  in  length. 
It  was  an  undertaking  too  great  for  his  force. 


Pom  -eius  made  a  sudden  flank  movement  which 
disconcerted  all  his  plans,  and  so  defeated  and 
demoralized  his  men  that  he  was  placed  in 
extreme  peril  for  a  time.  Had  the  Senatorial 
chief  shown  half  of  Caesar's  energy  at  that  criti- 
cal moment,  the  cause  of  Ca?sar  would  probably 
have  been  lost.  But  Pompeius  and  his  party 
took  time  to  rejoice  over  their  victory,  while 
Caesar  framed  plans  to  repair  his  defeat.  Ho 
promptly  abandoned  his  lines  before  the  enemy's 
camp  and  fell  back  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, to  form  a  junction  with  certain  troops  which 
he  had  previously  sent  eastward  to  meet  reGn- 
forcements  then  coming  to  Pompeius.  He  cal- 
culated that  Pompeius  would  follow  him,  and 
Pompeius  did  so.  The  result  was  to  give  Ca;sar, 
at  last,  the  opportunity  he  had  been  seeking  for 
months,  to  confront  with  his  tried  legions  the 
moiley  levies  of  his  antagonist  on  an  open  field. 
The  decisive  and  ever  memorable  battle  was 
fought  in  Thessaly,  ou  the  plain  cf  Pharsalia, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Enipeus,  and 
overlooking  which,  from  a  contiguous  height, 
stood  anciently  the  city  of  Pharsalus.  It  was 
fought  on  the  9th  of  August,  in  the  year  48 
before  Christ.  It  was  a  battle  quickly  ended. 
The  foot-soldiers  of  Pompeius  out-numbered 
those  of  Caesar  at  least '  s  two  to  one  ;  but  they 
could  not  stand  the  charge  which  the  latter 
made  upon  them.  His  cavalry  was  largely  com- 
posed of  the  young  nobility  of  Rome,  and  Caesar 
had  few  horsemen  with  which  to  meet  them  ; 
but  he  set  against  them  a  strong  reserve  of  hia 
sturdy  veterans  on  foot,  and  they  broke  the  horse- 
men's rf^nks.  The  defeat  was  speedily  a  rout ; 
there  was  no  rallying.  Pompeius  fled  with  a 
few  attendants  and  made  his  way  to  Alexandria, 
where  his  tragical  fate  overtook  him.  Some  of 
the  other  leaders  escaped  in  different  directions. 
Some,  iike  Brutus,  submitted  to  CtBsar,  who  was 
practically  the  master,  from  that  hour,  of  the 
Roman  realm,  although  Thapsus  had  still  to  be 
fought. — Cfcsar,  The  Civil  War,  bk.  3. 

Also  in  W.  W.  Fowler,  Julius  Cceaar,  ch.  16. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  5,  ch. 
10-17.— T.  A.  Dodge,  Ca:sar,  ch.  81-35. 

B.  C.  48-47. —  Pursuit  of  Pompeius  to 
Egfypt. —  His  assassination. —  Cxsar  at  Alex- 
andria, with  Cleopatra. — The  rising  against 
him. —  His  peril. —  His  deliverance. 

See  Alexandria  :  B.  C.  48-47. 

B.  C.  47-46. —  Caesar's  overthrow  of  Phar- 
naces  at  Zela. —  His  return  to  Rome. —  The 
last  stand  of  his  opponents  in  Africa.— Their 
defeat  at  Thapsus. —  At  the  time  when  Caesar 
was  in  n  diflicult  position  .".t  Alexandria,  and  the 
subjects  of  Rome  were  generally  uncertain  as  to 
whether  their  yoke  would  be  broken  or  not  by 
the  pending  civil  war,  Phamacca,  son  of  the 
vanquished  Pontic  king,  Mithridatcs,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  tlie  lost  kingdom  of  his  father. 
He  himself  had  been  a  traitor  to  hia  father,  and 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  Pompeius, 
who  gave  him  the  small  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
in  the  Crimea.  He  now  thought  the  moment 
favorable  for  regaining  Pontus,  Cappadocia  ."ind 
Lesser  Armenia.  CtTsar's  lieutenant  in  Asia 
Minor,  Domitius  Calvinus,  marched  against  him 
with  a  small  force,  and  was  badlv  defeated  at 
Nicopolia  (B.  C.  48),  In  Armenia  Minor.  As  a 
coiLspquence,  Cii'sar,  on  being  extricated  from 
Alexandria,  could  not  return  to  Rome,  although 
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his  affairs  there  sorely  needed  him,  until  he  had 
restored  tlic  Honian  authority  in  Asia  Minor. 
As  soon  as  he  could  roach  Pharnaces,  although 
his  army  was  small  in  numbers,  he  struck  and 
shattered  the  llimsy  throne  at  a  single  blow. 
The  battle  was  fought  (B.  C.  47)  at  Zela,  in 
Pontus,  where  Alithridates  had  once  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Romans.  It  was  of  this  battle 
that  Ca'sar  is  said  to  have  written  his  famous 
'  Vein,  ridi,  rta'.'  "'Plutarch  says  that  this  ex- 
pression was  used  in  a  letter  to  oae  Amintius; 
the  name  is  probably  a  mistake.  Suetonius 
asserts  that  the  three  words  were  inscribed  on  a 
banner  and  carried  in  Cicsar's  triumph.  Appian 
and  Dion  refer  to  them  as  notorious." — C.  Meri- 
vale,  Jlist.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  18.  —  After  defeat- 
ing Pharnaces  at  Zela,  destroying  his  army, 
"Ca'sar  passed  on  through  Galatia  and  Bithynia 
to  the  province  of  Asia  proper,  settling  affairs 
In  every  centre ;  and  leaving  the  faithful  Mith- 
ridates  [of  Pergamum  —  See  Alexanduia:  B. 
C.  48-47]  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  these 
provinces,  he  sailed  for  Italy,  and  arrived  at 
Tarentum  before  any  one  was  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. If  he  had  really  wasted  time  or  lost 
energy  in  Egypt,  he  was  making  up  for  it  now. 
On  the  way  from  Tarentum  to  Brundisium  he 
met  Cicero,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  here 
for  nearlv  a  year.  He  alighted,  embraced  his 
old  friend,  and  walked  with  him  some  distance. 
The  result  of  their  talk  was  shown  by  Cicero's 
conduct  for  the  rest  of  Ca'sar's  lifetime ;  he  re- 
tired to  his  villas,  and  sought  relief  in  literary 
•work,  encouraged  doubtless  by  Ca?sar's  ardent 
praise.  The  magical  effect  of  Cassar's  presence 
was  felt  throughout  Italy;  all  sedition  ceased, 
and  Rome,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  under  the  uncertain  rule  of  Antonius, 
was  quiet  in  an  instant.  The  master  spent  three 
months  in  the  city,  working  hard.  He  had  been 
a  second  time  appointed  dictator  while  he  was 
in  Egypt,  and  prob.-  ly  without  any  limit  of 
time,  space  or  power ;  and  he  acted  now  without 
Bcruple  as  an  absolute  monarch.  Everything 
that  had  to  be  done  ho  saw  to  himself.  Money 
was  raised,  bills  were  passed,  the  Senate  re- 
cruited, magistrates  and  provincial  governors 
appointed.  But  there  was  no  time  for  any  at- 
tempt at  permanent  organisation ;  he  must  wrest 
Africa  from  his  enemies.  ...  He  quelled  a  most 
serious  mutiny,  in  which  even  his  faithful  tenth 
legion  was  concerned,  with  all  his  wonderful 
skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  sent  on 
all  available  forces  to  Sicily,  and  arrived  himself 
at  Lilybicum  in  the  middle  of  December." — W. 
W.  Fowler,  Julius  C(rsar,  ch.  17. — The  la.st  stand 
of  Cajsar's  opponents  as  a  party  —  the  senatorial 
party,  or  the  republicans,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  —  was  made  in  Africa,  on  the  old  Cartha- 
ginian territory,  with  the  city  of  Utica  for  their 
headtpiarters,  and  with  .Tuba,  theNumidian  king, 
for  their  active  ally.  Varus,  who  had  held  his 
ground  there,  defeating  and  slaying  Ctcsar's 
friend  Curio,  waj  joined  first  by  Scijiio,  after- 
wards by  Cato,  Labienus  and  other  leaders,  Cato 
having  led  a  wonderful  march  through  the 
desert  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  of  respite  from  puisuit  which  Cajsar's 
occupations  elsewhere  allowed  them,  they 
gathered  and  organized  a  formidable  armv.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  the  year  47  B.  C.  tliat  Casar 
assembled  his  forces  at  Lilybjcum,  in  Sicily,  and 


sailed  with  the  first  detachment  for  Africa.  As 
happened  so  often  to  him  in  his  bold  military 
adventures,  the  troops  which  should  follow  were 
delayed  by  storms,  and  he  was  exposed  to 
imminent  peril  before  they  arrived.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fortifying  and  maintaining  a  position 
on  the  coast,  near  Ruspina,  until  they  came. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  him  he  offered  battle  to 
his  adversaries,  and  found  presently  an  oppor- 
tunity to  force  the  fighting  upon  them  at 
Thapsus,  a  coast  town  in  their  possession,  which 
he  attacked.  The  battle  was  decided  by  the 
first  charge  of  Ca'sar's  legionaries,  which  swept 
everything  —  foot-soldiers,  cavalry  and  elephants 

—  before  it.  The  victors  in  their  ferocity  gave 
no  quarter  and  slaughtered  10,000  of  the  enemy, 
while  losing  from  their  own  ranks  but  fifty  men. 
Tlie  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus  was  fought  on 
the  6th  of  April,  B.  C.  46,  uncorrected  calendar, 
or  Feb.  6th,  ascorrecied  later.  Scipio,  the  com- 
mander, fled  to  Spain,  was  intercepted  on  the 
voyage,  and  ended  his  own  life.  The  high- 
minded,  stoical  Cato  committed  suicide  at  Utica, 
rather  than  surrender  his  freedom  to  Otesar. 
Juba,  the  Numidian  king,  likewise  destroyed 
himself  in  despair;  his  kingdom  was  ex- 
tinguished and  Numidia  became  a  Roman 
province.  A  few  scattered  leaders  of  revolt  still 
disputed  Casar's  supremacy,  but  his  power  was 
firmly  fixed. — A.  Hirtius,  The  African  War. 

Also  ix  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Repub' 
lie,  V.  5,  ch.  24-27. 

B.  C.  45:— Caesar's  last  campaign  against  the 
Pompeians  in  Spain. —  His  victory  at  Munda. 

—  After  Thapsus,  Coesar  had  one  more  deadly 
and  desperate  battle  to  tight  for  liis  sovereignty 
over  the  dominions  of  Rome.  Cnaus  Pompeius, 
son  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  with  Labienus  and 
Varus,  of  the  survivors  of  the  African  field,  had 
found  disaffection  in  Spain,  out  of  which  they 
drew  an  army,  with  Pompeius  in  command. 
Casar  marched  in  person  against  this  new  revolt, 
crossing  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  with  his 
customary  celerity.  After  ;  number  of  minor 
engagements  had  been  fought,  the  decisive  battle 
occurred  at  Munda,  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver  (modern  Monda,  between  Ronda  and 
Malaga),  on  the  17th  of  March,  R  O.  45. 
"Never,  it  is  said,  wbs  the  great  conqueror 
brought  so  near  to  defeat;  and  destruction;"  but 
he  won  the  day  in  the  end,  and  only  Sextus 
Pompeius  survived  among  the  leaders  of  his 
enemies.  The  dead  on  the  field  were  30,000. — 
Commentarif  on  the  Spaiish  War. 

Also  m  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch. 
19. —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  RotTMn  Republic,  V. 
5,  ch.  30. 

B.  C.  45-44.— The  Sovereignty  of  Cxsar  and 
his  titles. — His  permanent  Imperatorship. — 
His  unfulfilled  projects.  —  "At  Rome,  olhcial 
enthusiasm  burst  fjrth  anew  at  the  tidings  of 
these  successes  [in  Spain].  The  Senate  decreed 
fifty  days  of  supplications,  and  recognized 
Casar's  right  to  e.'ctend  the  poma;rium,  since  he 
had  extended  thr  limits  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
After  Thapsus  hi  was  more  than  a  demigod; 
after  Munda  he  'vas  a  god  altogether.  A  statue 
was  raised  to  hiin  in  the  temple  of  Quirinuswith 
the  inscription :  '  To  the  invincible  God, '  and  a 
college  of  priests,  the  Julian,  was  consecrated  to 
him.  ...  On  the  13th  September  thu  dicta- 
tor appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  he  did 
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not  triumph  till  the  beginnitife  of  October.  This 
time  there  was  no  buroivriuu  liiug  or  chieftain 
to  veil  the  victories  won  over  citizens.  But 
Caesar  tliought  he  had  no  longer  need  to  keep  up 
such  con.si>Jeration ;  since  he  was  now  the  State, 
his  enemies,  whatever  name  they  bore,  must  be 
enemies  of  the  State.  ...  It  was  expected 
that  CtBsar,  having  suffered  so  many  outrages, 
would  now  punish  severely,  and  Cicero,  who 
had  always  doubted  his  clemency,  believed  that 
tyranny  would  break  out  as  soon  as  the  tyrant 
was  above  fear.  But  jealousies,  recollections  of 
porty  strifes,  did  not  reach  tc  the  height  of  Caesar. 
...    lie  restored  tlie  statues  of  Sylla;  he  re- 

E laced  that  of  Pompey  on  the  rostra.  .  .  . 
[e  pardoned  Cassius,  who  had  tried  to  assassin 
ate  him,  the  consularis  Marcellus  who  had  stirred 
up  war  against  him,  and  Quintus  Ligarius  who 
had  betrayed  him  in  Africa.  As  a  temporary 
precaution,  however,  he  forbade  to  the  Pompei- 
ans,  by  a  'lex  Hirtia,'  admission  to  the  magis- 
tracy. For  his  authority,  Cnesar  sought  no  new 
forms.  .  .  .  Senate,  comitia,  magistracies  ex- 
isted as  before  ;  but  he  centred  public  action 
in  himself  alone  by  combining  in  his  own  hands 
all  the  republican  offices.  The  instrument  which 
Ctesar  used  in  order  to  give  to  his  power  legal 
sanction  was  the  Senate.  In  former  times,  the 
general,  after  the  triumph,  laid  aside  his  title  of 
imperator  and  imperium,  .vhich  included  absolute 
authority  over  the  army,  the  judicial  department 
and  the  administrative  power ;  Cresar,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  retained  both  during  life,  with  the 
right  of  drawing  freely  from  the  treasury.  His 
dictatorship  and  his  office  of  praefectus  morum 
were  declared  perpetual;  the  consulship  was 
offered  him  for  ten  years,  but  he  would  not 
accept  it;  the  Senate  wished  to  join  executive  to 
electoral  authority  by  offering  him  the  right  of 
appointment  in  all  curule  and  plebeian  offices ; 
he  reserved  for  himself  merely  the  privilege  of 
nominating  half  the  magistracy.  The  Senate 
had  enjoined  the  me.nbers  chosen  to  swear,  be- 
fore entering  on  office,  that  they  would  under- 
take nothing  contrary  to  the  dictator's  acts,  these 
having  the  force  of  law.  Further,  they  gave  to 
his  person  the  legal  inviolability  of  the  tribunes, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  it,  knights  and  senators 
offered  to  serve  as  guards,  while  the  whole 
Senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 
To  the  reality  of  power  were  added  the  outward 
signs.  In  the  Senate,  at  the  theatre,  in  the  cir- 
cus, on  his  tribunal,  he  sat,  dressed  in  the  royal 
robe,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  his  effigy  was 
stamped  on  the  coins,  where  the  Romnn  magis- 
trate3  had  not  yet  ventured  to  engrave  more  tlian 
their  names.  They  even  went  as  far  aS  talking 
of  succession,  as  in  a  regular  monarchy.  His 
title  of  imperator  and  the  sovereign  pontificate 
were  transmissible  to  his  legitimate  or  adopted 
children.  .  .  .  Caesar  was  not  deceived  bjr 
the  secret  perfidy  which  prompted  such  servili- 
ties, and  he  valued  them  as  they  deserved.  But 
his  enemies  found  in  them  fresh  reasons  for 
hating  the  great  man  who  had  saved  them. 
.  .  .  The  Senate  had- .  .  .  sunk  from  its  char- 
acter of  supreme  council  of  the  Republic  into 
that  of  a  committee  of  consultation,  which  the 
master  often  forgot  to  consult.  The  Civil  war 
had  decimated  it ;  Ctesar  appointed  to  it  brave 
soldiers,  even  sons  of  freedmen  who  had  served 
him  well,  and  a  considerable  number  of  provin- 
cials, Spaniards,   Gauls  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 


who  had  long  been  Romans.  He  had  so  many 
services  to  reward  ♦liat  his  Senate  reached  the 
number  of  000  meti.oers.  .  .  .  One  day  the  Sen- 
ate went  in  a  body  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Gene- 
trix  to  present  toCiesar  certain  decrees  drawn  up 
in  his  honor.  The  demigod  was  ill  and  dared  not 
leave  his  couch.  This  was  imprudent,  for  the 
report  spread  that  he  had  not  deigned  to  rue. 
.  .  .  The  higher  nobles  remained  apart,  not 
from  honours,  but  from  power;  but  they  forgot 
neither  Pharsalia  nor  Thaps  3.  They  would 
have  consented  to  obey  on  condition  of  having 
the  appearance  of  commanding.  This  disguised 
obedience  is  for  an  able  government  more  con- 
venient than  outward  servility.  A  few  conces- 
sions made  to  vanity  obtain  tranquil  possession 
of  power.  This  was  the  policy  of  Aiigustus, 
but  it  is  not  that  of  great  ambitions  or  of  a  tiue 
statesniiin.  These  pretences  leave  everything 
doubtful;  nothing  is  settled;  and  Caesar  wishea 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  government  which 
should  bring  u  new  order  of  things  out  oJ  a 
chaos  of  ruins.  Unless  we  are  paying  too  much 
attention  to  mere  anecdotes,  he  desired  the  royal 
diadem.  ...  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
Ca?sar  considered  the  constituting  of  a  monar- 
chical power  as  the  rational  achievement  of  the 
revolution  which  he  was  carrying  out.  In  this 
way  we  could  explain  the  persistence  of  his 
friends  in  offering  him  a  title  odious  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  quite  ready  to  accept  a 
monarch,  but  not  monarchy.  ...  In  order  to 
attain  to  this  royal  title  .  .  .he  roust  mount 
still  higher,  and  this  new  greatness  he  would 
seek  in  the  East.  ...  It  was  meet  that  he 
Bh(nild  wipe  out  the  second  military  humiliation 
of  Rome  after  effacing  the  first;  that  he  should 
avenge  Crassus." — V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch. 
58,  Sect.  2-3  (r.  3). — "  Ciesar  was  born  to  do  great 
things,  and  had  a  passion  after  honor.  .  .  It 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  emulous  struggle  with  nim- 
self,  as  it  had  been  with  another,  how  he  might 
outdo  his  past  actions  by  his  future.  In  pursuit 
of  these  thoughts  he  resolved  to  make  war  upon 
the  Parthians,  and  when  he  had  subdue^  them, 
to  pass  through  Ilyrcania;  thence  to  march 
along  by  the  Caspian  Sea  to  3Iount  Caucasus, 
and  so  on  about  Pontus,  till  he  came  into  Scy- 
ihia ;  then  to  overrvin  all  the  couuii  ivs  bordering 
upon  Germany,  and  Germany  itself;  and  so  to 
return  through  Gaul  into  Italy,  after  completing 
the  whole  circle  of  his  intended  empire,  and 
bounding  it  on  every  side  by  the  ocean.  While 
preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  he 
proposed  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  on  which 
Corinth  stands ;  and  appointed  Anienus  to  super- 
intend the  work.  He  had  also  a  design  of  divert- 
ing the  Tiber,  and  carrying  it  by  a  deep  channel 
directly  from  Rome  to  Circeii,  and  so  into  the 
sea  near  Tarracina,  that  there  might  be  a  safe 
and  er.sy  passage  for  all  merchants  who  traded 
to  Rome.  Besides  this,  he  intended  to  drain  all 
the  marshes  by  Pomentiura  and  Setia,  and  gain 
ground  enough  from  the  water  to  cmf)loy  many 
thousands  of  men  in  tillage.  He  proposed  fur- 
ther to  make  great  mounds  on  the  shore  nearest 
Rome,  to  hinder  the  sea  from  breaking  in  upon 
the  land,  to  clear  the  coast  at  Ostia  of  all  the 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals  that  made  it  unsafe  for 
shipping,  and  to  form  ports  and  harbors  fit  to 
receive  the  large  number  of  vessels  that  would 
frequent  them.  These  things  were  designed 
without  being  caTied  into  effect;  but  his  refor- 
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matior  of  the  calendar  [Sec  CALEWDAn,  Julian], 
in  order  to  rectify  the  irregularity  of  time,  was  not 
only  projected  with  -jreut  scientific  ingenuity, 
bul  4V8S  brought  to  its  completion,  and  proved 
of  vc-ry  great  use. "— Plutarch,  Qemr  {Clough'a 
Drydeh's  trans.). 

Also  in  T.  Mommsen,  Ilut.  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch. 
11,  vith  note. 

B.  C.  44. — The  Assassination  of  Caesar. — 
"The  question  of  the  kingship  was  over  ;  but  a 
vague  alarm  had  been  created,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  Optimates.  Cffisar  was  at 
their  mercy  any  day.  They  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain all  his  acts.  They  had  sworn,  after  Cicero's 
speech,  individually  and  collectiveljf  to  defend 
his  life.  Caisar,  whether  he  believed  them 
sincere  or  not,  had  taken  them  at  their  word, 
and  came  daily  to  the  Senate  unarmed  and  with- 
out a  guard.  .  .  .  There  were  no  troops  in 
the  city.  Lepidus,  Casar's  master  of  the  horse, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Gaul, 
was  outside  the  gates  with  a  few  cohorts;  but 
Lepidus  was  a  person  of  feeble  character,  and 
they  trusted  to  be  able  to  deal  with  him.  Sixty 
senators,  in  all,  were  parties  to  the  immediate 
conspiracy.  Of  these,  nine  tenths  were  members 
of  the  old  faction  whom  Cresar  had  pardoned, 
and  who,  of  all  his  acts,  resented  most  that 
he  had  been  able  to  pardon  them.  They  were 
the  men  who  had  stayed  at  home,  like  Cicero, 
from  the  fields  of  Thapsus  and  Munda,  and  had 
pretended  penitence  and  submission  that  they 
jpight  take  an  easier  road  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  enemy.  Their  motives  were  the  ambition 
of  their  order  and  personal  hatred  of  Caesar ;  but 
they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  ani- 
mated by  patriotism,  and  as,  in  their  hands,  the 
Republic  had  been  a  mockery  of  liberty,  so  they 
aimed  at  restoring  it  by  a  mock  tyrannicide. 
.  .  .  One  man  only  they  were  able  to 
attract  into  cooperation  who  had  a  reputation 
for  honesty,  and  could  be  c'onceived,  without 
absurdity,  to  be  animated  by  a  disinterested 
purpose.  Marcus  Brutus  was  the  son  of  Cato's 
sister  Servilia,  the  friend,  and  a  scandal  said 
the  mistress,  of  Coesar.  That  he  was  Cajsar's 
son  was  not  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  of 
Roman  drawing-' joms.  Brutus  himself  could 
not  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
relation,  for  he  was  deeply  attached  to  his 
mother ;  and  although,  under  the  influence  of  his 
uncle  Cato,  he  had  taken  the  Senate's  side  in  the 
war,  he  had  accepted  afterwards  not  pardon  only 
from  Cfcsar,  but  favors  of  many  kinds,  for 
which  he  had  professed,  and  probably  felt,  some 
real  gratitude.  .  .  .  Brutus  was  perhaps  the 
only  member  of  the  senatorial  party  in  whom 
C«sar  felt  gienuine  confidence.  His  known 
integrity,  and  Caesar's  acknowledged  regard  for 
him,  made  his  accession  to  the  conspiracy  an 
object  of  particular  importance.  .  .  .  Brutus, 
once  wrought  upon,  became  with  Cassius  the 
most  ardent  in  the  cause  which  assumed  the 
aspect  to  him  of  a  sacred  duty.  Behind  them 
were  the  crowd  of  senators  of  the  familiar 
faction,  and  others  worse  than  they,  who  had  not 
even  the  excuse  of  having  been  partisans  of  the 
beaten  cause  ;  men  who  had  fought  at  Caei-ar's 
side  till  the  war  was  over,  and  believed,  like 
Labienus,  that  to  them  Caesar  owed  his  iortune, 
and  that  he  nlone  ought  not  to  reap  the  harvest. 
.  .  .  The  Ides  of  March  drew  near.  Ctesar 
was  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  Parthia.     Deci- 


mu9  Bnitus  was  going,  as  governor,  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  Lepidus  to  Gaul,  Marcus  Brutus 
to  Macedonia,  and  Trebonius  to  Asia  Minor. 
Antony,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  co-  sulship,  was 
to  remain  in  Italy.  Dolabella,  Cicero's  son-in- 
law,  was  to  be  consul  with  him  as  soon  as 
Cajsar  should  have  left  for  the  East.  The  foreign 
appointments  were  all  made  for  five  years,  and  in 
another  week  the  party  would  be  scattered. 
The  time  for  action  had  come,  if  action  there 
was  to  be.  .  .  .  An  important  meeting  of  the 
Senate  had  been  called  for  the  Ides  (the  15th) 
of  the  month.  The  Pontiflces,  it  was  whispered, 
intended  to  bring  on  again  the  question  of  the 
Kingship  before  Caesar's  departure.  The  occasion 
would  be  appropriate.  The  Senate-house  itself 
was  a  convenient  scene  of  operations.  The  con- 
spirators met  at  supper  the  evening  before  at 
Cassius's  house.  Cicero,  to  his  regret,  was  not 
invited.  The  plan  was  simple,  and  was  rapidly 
arranged.  Cajsar  would  attend  unarmed.  The 
senators  not  in  the  secret  would  be  unarmed 
also.  The  party  who  intended  to  act  were  to 
provide  themselves  with  poniards,  which  could 
be  easily  concealed  in  their  paper  boxes.  So  far 
all  was  simple  ;  but  a  question  rose  whether 
Cffisar  only  was  to  be  killed,  or  whether  Antony 
and  Lepidus  were  to  be  dispatched  along  with 
him.  They  decided  that  Caesar's  deoth  would 
be  sufficient.  .  .  .  Antony  and  Lepidus  were 
not  to  be  touched.  For  the  rest  the  assassins 
had  merely  to  be  in  their  places  in  the  Senate 
in  good  time.  When  Caesar  entered,  Trebonius 
was  to  detain  Antony  in  conversation  at  the  door. 
The  others  were  to  gather  about  Caesar's  chair 
on  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition,  and  so 
could  make  an  end.  A  gan^  of  gladiators  were 
to  be  secreted  in  the  adjoming  theatre  to  be 
ready  should  any  unforeseen  ditflculty  present 
itself.  .  .  .  Strange  stories  were  told  in  after 
years  of  the  uneasy  labors  of  the  elements  that 
night.  .  .  .  Calpurnia  dreamt  her  husband 
was  murdered,  and  that  she  saw  him  ascending 
into  heaven,  and  received  by  the  hand  of  God. 
In  the  morning  (March  15th)  the  sacrifices  were 
again,  unfavorable.  Caesar  was  restless.  Some 
natural  disorder  affected  his  spirits,  and  his 
spirits  were  reacting  on  his  body.  Contrary  to 
his  usual  habit,  he  gave  way  to  depression.  He 
decided,  at  his  wife's  entreaty,  that  he  would 
not  attend  the  Senate  that  day.  The  house  was 
full.  The  conspirators  were  in  their  places  with 
their  daggers  ready.  Attendants  came  in  to 
remove  Caesar's  chair.  It  was  announced  that 
he  was  not  coming.  Delay  might  be  fataL 
They  conjectured  that  he  already  suspected 
somethihg.  A  day's  respite,  and  all  might  be 
discovered.  His  familiar  friend  whom  he  trusted 
— the  coincidence  is  striking — was  employed  to 
betray  him.  Decimus  Brutus,  whom  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  distrust,  went  to  entreat 
his  attendance.  .  .  .  Caesar  shook  off  his 
uneasiness,  and  rose  to  go.  As  he  crossed  the 
hall  hiu  statue  fell  and  shivered  on  the  stones. 
Some  servant,  perhaps,  had  heard  whispers,  and 
wished  to  warn  him.  As  he  still  passed  on,  a 
stranger  thrust  a  scroll  into  his  hand,  and  begged 
him  to  read  it  on  the  spot.  It  contained  a  list  of 
the  conspirators,  with  a  clear  account  of  the 
plot.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  petition  and  placed 
it  carelessly  among  his  other  papers.  The  fate 
of  the  Empire  hung  upon  a  thread,  but  the 
thread  was  not  broken.     .    .    .    Cscsar  entered 
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and  took  his  scat.  His  presence  awed  men,  in 
spite  of  tliemselves,  and  the  conspirators  had  de- 
termined to  act  at  once,  lest  tliey  should  lose 
courage  to  act  at  all.  He  was  familiar  and  easy 
of  access.  They  gathered  round  hira.  .  .  .  One 
had  a  story  to  tell  him ;  another  some  favor  to 
ask.  Tullius  Clmber,  whom  he  had  just  made 
governor  of  Bithynia,  then  came  close  to  him, 
with  some  request  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
grant.  Cimber  caught  his  gown,  as  if  in  en- 
treaty, and  dragged  it  from  his  shoidders. 
Cassius,  who  was  standing  behind,  stabbed  him 
in  the  throat.  He  started  up  with  a  cry  and 
caught  Cassius's  arm.  Another  poniard  entered 
his  breast,  giving  a  mortal  wound.  Ho  looked 
round,  and  seeing  not  one  friendljv  face,  but  only 
ft  ring  of  daggers  pointing  at  him,  he  drew  his 
gown  over  his  head,  gathered  the  folds  about 
him  that  he  might  fall  decently,  and  sank  down 
without  uttering  another  word.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
rose  with  shrieks  and  confusion,  and  rushed  into 
the  Forum.  The  crowd  outside  caught  the 
words  that  Cwsar  was  dead,  and  scattered  to 
their  houses.  Antony,  guessing  that  those  who 
had  killed  Caisar  wouid  not  spare  himself,  hurri  1 
off  into  concealment.  The  murderers,  bleeding 
some  of  them  from  wounds  which  they  had  given 
one  another  in  their  eagerness,  followed,  crying 
that  the  tyrant  was  dead,  and  that  Rome  was 
free ;  and  the  body  of  the  great  Ca;sar  was  left 
alone  in  the  house  where  a  few  weeks  before 
Cicero  told  him  that  he  was  so  necessary  to  his 
country  tliat  every  senator  would  die  before  hai  m 
should  reach  him."  —  J.  A.  Froude,  Cmsar, 
eh.  26. 

B.  C.  44. —  The  genius  and  character  of 
Cxsar. — His  rank  among  great  men. — "Was 
CoBsar,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  men  ? 
Dr.  Beattie  once  observed,  tliat  if  that  question 
were  left  to  be  collected  from  ths  suffrages  al- 
ready expressed  in  books,  and  scattered  through- 
out the  literature  of  all  nations,  the  scale  would 
be  found  to  have  turned  prodigiously  in  Cajsar's 
favor,  as  against  any  single  competitor ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  tnat  even  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  and  hie  own  contemporaries, 
the  same  verdict  would  have  been  returned,  had 
it  been  collected  upon  the  famous  principle  of 
Themistocles,  that  he  should  be  reputed  the  first, 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  rival  voices  had 
pronounced  the  second." — T.  De  Quincey,  The 
Ccemrs,  ch.  1. — "The  founder  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire wa3  a  very  great  man.  With  such  genius 
and  such  fortune  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  be  made  an  idol  In  intellectual  stature 
he  was  at  least  an  inch  higher  than  his  fellows, 
•which  is  in  itself  enough  to  confound  all  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  statesman  before  he  was  a  soldier, 
whereas  Napoleon  was  a  soldier  before  ho  was  a 
statesman.  His  ambition  coincided  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  world,  whic'a  required  to  be  held 
together  by  force ;  and,  t'jcrefore,  his  Empire  en- 
dured for  four  hundred,  or,  if  ■we  include  its 
Eastern  offset,  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  vhile 
that  of  Ntipoleon  crumbled  to  pieces  in  1  nr. 
But  unscrupulous  ambition  was  the  root  of  his 
character.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  enable 
him  to  trample  dovn  the  respect  for  legality 
which  still  hampered  other  men.  To  connect 
him  with  any  principle  seems  to  me  impossible. 
He  came  forward,  it  is  true,  as  the  leader  of  what 
is  styled  the  democratic  party,  and  in  that  sense 


the  empire  which  he  founded  may  be  called 
democratic.  But  to  the  gamblers  who  brought 
their  fortunes  to  that  vast  hazard  table,  the 
democratic  and  aristocratic  parties  were  merely 
rouge  and  noir.  The  snciol  and  politictd  eqidty, 
the  reign  of  which  we  desire  to  see,  was,  in  truth, 
unknown  to  the  men  of  Ca-sar's  time.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  of  principle  between  one  member  of 
the  triumvinvte  and  another.  The  great  adven- 
turer had  begun  by  getting  deeply  into  debt,  and 
had  thus  in  fact  bound  himself  to  overthrow  the 
republic.  He  fomented  anarchy  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  dictatorship.  He  shrank  from  no  ac- 
complice however  tainted,  not  even  from  Catiline ; 
fr  m  no  act  however  profligate  or  even  cruel. 
.  .  .  The  noblest  feature  in  Crosar's  character 
was  his  clemency.  But  we  are  reminded  that  it 
was  n  icient,  not  modem  clemency,  when  we 
find  numbered  among  the  signal  instances  of  it 
wis  having  cut  the  throats  of  the  pirates  before 
he  hanged  them,  and  his  having  put  to  death 
without  torture  (simplici  morte  punivit)  a  slave 
suspected  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  incar- 
nation of  humanity.  But  in  the  whole  history 
of  Roman  conquest  will  you  flad  a  more  ruthless 
conqueror  ?  A  million  of  Qauls  we  are  told  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  Multitudes  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  extermination  of  the  Eburones 
went  to  the  verge  even  of  ancient  licence.  The 
gallant  Vercingetorix,  who  had  fallen  into 
Caisar's  hands  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  touched  any  but  a  depraved  heart,  was 
kept  by  him  a  captive  for  six  years,  and  butch- 
ered in  '-uid  blood  on  the  day  of  the  triumph. 
The  sentiment  of  humanity  Avas  then  undevel- 
oped. Be  it  so,  but  then  we  must  not  call  Ctesar 
the  incarnation  of  humanity.  Vast  plans  are 
ascribed  to  Caesar  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  a  world  of  hopes  for 
Immanity  perished  when  he  fell.  But  if  ho  had 
lived  and  rict«d  for  another  century,  what  could 
he  have  done  with  those  moral  and  political 
materials  but  found,  what  he  (Jid  found,  a  mili- 
tary and  sensualist  empire.  A  multitude  of  proj- 
ects are  attributed  to  him  by  writers,  who,  we 
must  remember,  are  late,  and  who  make  him 
ride  a  '  liry  charger  with  feet  like  the  hands  of 
a  man.  Some  of  these  projects  are  really  great, 
such  as  the  codification  of  the  law,  and  measures 
for  the  encouragement  of  intellect  and  science ; 
others  are  questionable,  such  as  the  restoration 
of  commercial  cities  from  which  commerce  had 
departed ;  others,  great  works  to  be  accomplished 
by  tin  unlimited  command  of  men  and  money, 
are  the  common  dreams  of  every  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. .  .  .  Still  Ctcsar  was  a  very  great  man,  and 
he  played  a  dazzling  part,  as  all  men  do  who 
come  just  at  the  fall  of  an  oid  system,  when  so- 
ciety is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and 
found  a  new  system  in  its  place ;  while  the  less 
dazzling  task  of  making  the  new  system  work, 
by  probity  and  industry,  and  of  restoring  the 
shattered  allegiance  of  a  people  to  its  institutions, 
descends  upon  unlaurelled  heads.  But  that  the 
men  of  his  time  were  bound  to  recognise  in  him 
a  Messiah,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Emp.^ror  of 
the  French,  and  that  those  who  opposetl  him 
were  Jews  crucifying  their  Messiah  is  an  impres- 
sion which  I  venture  to  think  will  in  time  sub- 
side. " —  Goldwin  Smith,  iVis  Last  Republicam  of 
Rome  {MacmillarCs  Mag.,  April,  1868). 
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AtRO  IN:  T.  Arnold,  Iliit.  of  the  TMer  Tinman 
Comtmtmtenlth,  eh.  0  {c.  2).— A.  TroUopf,  Life  of 
Cicero,  v.  2,  eh.  8. 

B.  C.  44.— After  Czsar's  death.— Flight  of 
"the  Liberators."— Mark  Antony  in  power. — 
Arrival  and  wise  conduct  of  Czsar's  heir, 
the  young  Octavius. — Tlic  assassins  of  Ca'sar 
were  ncit  long  in  (liscovcring  that  Roino  gave  no 
applause  to  tiair  blocxly  deed.  Its  first  effect 
WHS  a  simply  stupefying  consternation.  The 
Senators  lied, —  the  forum  and  the  streets  were 
nearly  emptied.  When  Brutus  attempted  an 
harangue  his  hearers  were  few  and  silent.  In 
gl{M)my  alarm,  he  made  haste,  with  his  associ- 
ates, to  take  refuge  on  the  heiglits  of  the  capitol. 
During  the  night  which  followed,  a  few  senators, 
who  approved  the  assjissi nation  —  Cicero  among 
the  number  —  climbed  the  hill  and  held  council 
with  them  in  their  place  of  retreat.  The  result 
was  a  second  attempt  made,  on  the  following 
day,  to  rouse  public  feeling  in  their  favor  by 
speeches  in  the  forum.  The  demonstration  was 
again  a  failure,  anil  the  "liberators,"  as  they 
wished  to  be  deemed,  returned  with  disappoint- 
ment to  the  capitol.  Memtime,  the  surviving 
consul,  who  had  been  Cajsar's  colleague  for  the 
year,  M.  Antouius  —  known  more  commonly  as 
Mark  Antony  —  had  acted  with  vigor  to  secure 
power  in  his  own  hands.  lie  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  great  treasure  which  Cajsar  left,  and 
had  acquired  his  papers.  lie  had  come  to  a 
secure  understanding,  moreover,  with  Lepidus, 
Ciesar's  Master  of  Horse,  who  controlled  a  legion 
quartered  near  by,  and  who  really  commanded 
the  situation,  if  his  energy  and  his  abilities  had 
been  equal  to  it.  Lepidus  marched  his  legion 
into  the  city,  and  its  presence  preserved  order. 
Yet,  with  all  the  advantage  in  their  favor, 
neither  Antony  nor  Lepidus  took  any  bold  atti- 
tude against  Cajsar's  murderers.  On  the  contrary, 
Antony  listened  to  propositions  from  them  and 
consented,  as  consul,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  for  deliberation  on  their  act.  At  that 
meeting  he  even  advocated  what  might  be  called 
a  decree  of  oblivion,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
striking  down  of  Cffisar,  and  a  confirmation  of 
all  the  acts  executed  and  unexecuted,  of  the  late 
Imperator.  These  had  included  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  leaders 
among  the  assassins  to  high  proconsular  com- 
mands in  the  provinces.  Of  course  the  proposed 
measure  was  acceptable  to  them  and  their 
friends,  while  Antony,  having  Cffisar's  papers  in 
his  possession,  expected  to  gain  everything  from 
it.  Under  cover  of  the  blank  confirmation  of 
Cajsar's  acts,  he  found  in  Caesar's  papers  a 
ground  of  authority  for  whatever  he  willed  to 
do,  and  was  accused  of  forging  without  limit 
where  the  genuine  documents  failed  him.  At 
the  same  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  given  to  him  by  a  public  funeral 
decreed  to  Ca;sar,  he  delivered  an  artful  oration, 
which  infuriated  the  people  and  drove  the  blood- 
stained "liberators"  in  terror  from  the  city. 
But  in  many  ways  Antonius  weakened  the  strong 
position  which  his  skilful  combinations  had  won 
for  him.  In  his  undisguised  selfishness  he 
secured  no  friends  of  his  own ;  he  alienated  the 
friends  of  Cresar  by  his  calm  indifference  to  the 
crime  of  the  assassins  of  Cffisar,  while  he 
harvested  for  himself  the  fruits  of  it;  above  all, 
be  offended  and  insulted  the  people  by  his  im- 
pudent appropriation  of  Cffisar's  vast  board  of 


wealth.  The  will  of  the  slain  Impcrntor  had 
been  read,  and  it  was  known  that  he  ha(l 
be(iueathed  three  hundred  sesterces  —  nearly  £3 
sterling,  or  |15 — to  every  citizen  of  Itome. 
The  heir  named  to  the  greater  part  of  the  estate 
was  Ciesar's  favorite  grand-nephew  (grandson  of 
his  younger  sister,  J\ilia)  C'alus  Octavius,  who 
became,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  his  adopted  son, 
and  who  was  henceforth  to  bear  the  name  Caius 
Julius  Ca'sar  Octavianus.  The  young  heir,  then 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  at  Apollonia,  in 
Illyria,  at  the  quarters  of  a  considerable  force 
which  Ctesar  had  assembled  there.  With  won- 
derful coolness  and  prudence  for  his  age,  he 
declined  proposjils  to  lead  the  army  to  Rome,  for 
the  assertion  of  his  rights,  but  went  quietly 
thither  with  a  few  friends,  feeling  the  public 
pulse  as  he  journeyed.  At  Rome  he  demanded 
from  Antony  the  moneys  which  Cicsar  had  left, 
but  the  prot{igate  and  reckless  consul  had  spent 
them  and  would  give  no  account.  By  great  ex- 
ertions Octavius  nused  sufficient  means  on  his 
own  account  to  pay  Ciesar's  legacy  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  thereby  he  consolidated  a  popular 
feeling  in  his  own  favor,  against  Antony,  which 
placed  him,  at  once,  in  important  rivalry  with 
the  latter.  It  enabled  him  presently  to  share 
the  possession  of  power  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  in  the  Secon:!  'I  'umvirate,  and,  finally, 
to  seize  the  whole  tc  '•  .n^rnty  which  Cujsar  in- 
tended to  bequeatii  ( j  him. — C.  Merivale,  Hist. 
oftlie  Itoinans,  ch.  .  '-''. 

Also  in:  G.  Lon^,  Decline  of  Vie  Roman  Re- 
jntblic,  V.  5,  t  <.  34. 

B.  C.  44-42. — Destruction  of  the  Liberators. 
— Combination  of  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dus.— The  Second  Triumvirate. —  Mark  An- 
tony's arrangement  of  peace  with  the  murderers 
of  C«;sar,  on  the  basis  of  a  confirmation  in  the 
Senate  of  all  Ca'sar's  acts,  gave  to  Marcus  Bru- 
tus the  government  of  Macedonia,  to  Decimus 
Brutus  tliat  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  Cassius 
that  of  Syria,  since  Cicsar  had  already  named 
them  to  those  several  commands  before  they  slew 
him.  But  Antony  succeeded  ere  long  in  pro- 
curing decrees  from  the  Senate,  transf errmg  Slace- 
donia  to  his  brother,  and  Syria  to  Dolabella.  A 
little  later  he  obtained  a  vote  of  the  people  giv- 
ing Cisalpine  Gaul  to  himself,  and  cancelling  the 
commission  of  Decimus  Brutus.  His  consular 
term  was  now  near  its  expiration  and  he  had  no 
intention  to  surrender  the  power  he  had  enjoyed. 
An  prmy  in  northern  Italy  would  afford  the  sup- 
port which  his  plans  required.  But,  before 
those  plans  were  ripe,  his  position  had  grown 
exceedingly  precarious.  The  Senate  and  the 
people  were  alike  unfriendly  to  him,  and  alike 
disposed  to  advance  Octavius  in  opposition. 
The  latter,  without  office  or  commission,  bad 
already,  in  the  lawless  manner  of  the  time,  by 
virtue  of  the  encouragement  given  to  him,  col- 
lected an  army  of  several  legions  under  bis  per- 
sonal banner.  Decimus  Brutus  refused  to  sur- 
render the  government  of  Gaul,  and  was  supported 
by  the  best  wishes  of  the  Senate  in  defying  An- 
tony to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  latter  now 
faced  the  situation  boldly,  and,  although  two 
legions  brought  from  Epirus  went  over  to  Octa- 
vius, he  collected  a  strong  force  at  Ariminum, 
marched  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  blockaded 
Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina  (modem  Modena). 
Meantime,  new  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  bad  t 
taken  office  at  Rome,  and  the  Senate,  led  by 
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Oicero,  had   rlcclftred  its  hostility  to  Antony. 
Octavlus  was  culled  upon  to  join  the  new  consuls 


with  his  army,  in  proceeding  against  the  late 

u  public  ei 
not  so  pronounced.     lie  did  so,  and  two  battrea 


consul  —  now  treated  as  u  public  enemy,  though 


were  fought,  on  the  15th  of  April,  B.  C.  48,  at 
Forum  Qallorum,  and  on  the  37th  of  the  same 
mouth  under  the  walls  of  Mutina,  which  forced 
Antony  to  retreat,  but  which  cost  Rome  the  lives 
of  both  her  consuls.  Antony  retired  across  the 
Alps  and  joined  his  old  friend  Lepidus  in  Trans- 
alpine Qaul.  Octavius  declined  to  follow.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  ho  sent  a  military  dep\Uation 
to  Rome  to  demand  the  consulship,  and  quickly 
followed  it  with  his  army  when  the  demand  had 
been  refused.  The  demonstration  proved  per- 
suasive, and  he  was  elected  consul,  with  his  half- 
brother  for  colleague.  His  next  business  was  to 
come  to  terms  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  as 
against  the  Liberators  and  tlieir  friends.  A  con- 
ference was  arranged,  and  the  three  new  masters 
of  Rome  met  in  October,  B.  0.  43,  on  an  island 
near  Bononia  (modern  Bologna),  constituting 
themselves  a  commission  of  three  —  a  triumvirate 
—  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  framed  a  formal  contract  of  five  years' 
duration;  divided  the  powers  of  government  be- 
tween themselves;  named  officials  for  the  sub- 
ordinate places;  and  —  most  serious  proceeding 
of  all  —  prepared  a  proscription  list,  as  Sulla  had 
done,  of  enemies  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  an  appalling  list  of  300  senators  (the  immor- 
tal Cicero  at  their  head)  and  2,000  knights. 
When  the  work  of  massacre  in  Rome  and  Italy 
had  been  done,  and  when  the  terrified  Senate  had 
legalized  the  self-assumed  title  and  authority  of 
the  triumvirs,  these  turned  their  attention  to  the 
East,  where  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  established 
and  maintained  themselves  in  power.  Decimus 
Brutus  was  already  slain,  after  desertion  by  his 
army  and  capture  in  attempted  flight.  In  the 
summer  of  the  year  43  B.  C. ,  Antony  led  a  divi- 
sion of  the  joiat  army  of  the  triumvirate  across 
the  sea  and  through  Macedonia,  followed  soon 
after  by  Octavius  with  additional  forces.  They 
were  met  at  Philippi,  and  there,  in  two  great 
battles,  fought  with  an  interval  of  twenty  days 
between,  the  republic  of  Rome  was  finally  done 
to  death.  ' '  The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Roman  writers,  was  thcf  most 
memorable  conflict  in  their  military  annals.  The 
numbers  engaged  on  either  side  far  exceed  all 
former  experience.  Eighty  thousand  legionaries 
alone  were  counted  on  the  one  side,  and  per- 
haps 130,000  on  the  other — at  least  three  times 
as  many  as  fought  at  Pharsalia. "  Both  Cassius 
and  Brutus  died  by  their  own  hands.  There 
was  no  more  opposition  to  the  triumvirs,  except 
from  Sextus  Pompeius,  last  survivor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  great  Pompeius,  who  had  created  for 
himself  at  sea  a  little  half-piratical  realm,  and 
who  forced  the  three  to  recognize  him  for  a  time 
as  a  fourth  power  in  the  Roman  world.  But  he, 
too,  perished,  B.  C.  35.  For  seven  years,  from 
B.  C.  43  to  B.  C.  36,  Antony  ruled  the  Ea^t, 
Octavius  the  West,  and  Lepidus  reigned  in  Africa. 
— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tfie  Romans,  ch.  34-28. 

Also  in:  The  same,  Tlie  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Republic,  ch.  15. 

B.  C.  31.  —  The  victory  of  Octavius  at 
Actium.  —  The  rise  of  the  Empire.  —  The 
battles  of  Philippi,  which  delivered  the  whole 
Roman  world  to  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepidus 


(the  Triumvirs),  were  fought  in  the  summer  of 
43  B.  C.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  made 
Octavius  —  soon  to  be  named  Augustus  —  the 
single  master  of  a  now  fully  foiuulcd  Empire, 
was  fought  on  the  2d  of  Sept.,  B.  C.  31.  In 
the  interval  of  eleven  years,  Octavius,  govern- 
ing Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
had  steadily  consolidated  and  increased  his 
power,  gainmg  the  confidence,  the  favor  and  the 
fear  of  his  subject  people.  Antony,  oppressing 
the  East,  had  consumed  his  energies  and  his 
time  in  dalliance  with  Cleopatra,  and  had  mudo 
himself  the  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
Lepidus,  who  had  Africa  for  his  donduion  to 
begin  with,  had  measured  swords  with  Octavius 
and  had  been  summarily  deposed,  in  the  year 
36  B.  C  It  was  simply  a  question  of  time  as  to 
when  Antony,  in  his  turn,  should  make  room  for 
the  coming  monarch.  Already,  in  the  year  after 
Philippi,  the  two  sovereign-partners  had  been  at 
the  verge  of  war.  Antony's  brother  and  his 
wife,  Fulvia,  had  raised  a  revolt  in  Italy  against 
Octavius,  and  it  had  been  crushed  at  Perusia, 
before  Antony  could  rouse  himself  to  make  a 
movement  in  support  of  it.  lie  did  make  a 
formidable  demonstration  at  last;  but  the  sol- 
diers of  the  two  rivals  compelled  them  on  that 
occasion  to  patch  up  a  new  peace,  which  was 
accomplished  by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Brun- 
disium  and  sealed  by  the  marnagc  of  Antony  to 
Octavia,  sister  of  Octavius.  This  peace  was 
maintained  for  ten  years,  while  the  jealousies 
and  animosities  of  the  two  potentates  grew 
steadily  more  bitter.  It  came  to  an  end  when 
Octavius  felt  strong  enough  to  defy  the  superior 
resources,  in  money,  men  and  ships,  which 
Antony  held  at  his  command.  The  preparations 
then  made  on  both  sides  for  the  great  struggle 
were  stupendous  and  consumed  a  year.  It  was 
by  the  determination  of  Antony  that  the  war 
assumed  chiefly  a  naval  character;  but  Octavius, 
not  Antony,  forced  the  sea-fight  when  it  came. 
His  smaller  squadrons  sought  and  attacked  the 
swarming  fleets  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  where  they  had  been  assembled. 
The  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  inlet  of  the 
gulf,  off  the  point,  or  "acte,"  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  from  the  shores  of  Acarnania, 
on  which  stood  a  temple  to  Apollo,  called  the 
Actium.  Hence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The 
cowardly  flight  of  Cleopatra,  followed  by 
Antony,  ended  the  conflict  quickly,  and  the 
Antoman  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
deserted  army,  on  shore,  which  had  idly  watched 
the  sea-fight,  threw  down  its  arms,  when  the 
flight  of  Antonius  was  known.  Before  Octavius 
pursued  his  enemy  into  Egypt  and  to  a  des- 
pairing death,  he  had  other  work  to  do,  w^hich 
occupied  him  for  nearly  a  year.  But  he  was 
already  sure  of  the  sole  sovereignty  that  ho 
claimed.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium  "  has 
been  formally  recorded  by  historians  as  signaliz- 
ing the  termmation  of  the  republic  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Roman  monarchy." — C. 
Merivale,  Hkt.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  38. 

B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14,— The  settlement  of  the 
Empire  by  the  second  Caesar,  Octavius,  called 
Augustus. — His  organization  of  government. 
— "Power  and  repute  had  passed  away  from 
the  old  forms  of  the  Republic.  The  whole 
world  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  master  of  many 
legions ;  it  remained  only  to  define  the  constitu- 
tional forms  in  which  the  new  forces  were  to 
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work.  But  to  do  this  was  no  easy  task.  Tbo 
perplexltlt'8  of  his  posltlou,  tbo  fears  and  liopes 
that  crossed  his  mind,  are  tlirown  into  dramatic 
form  by  tlie  historian  Dion  Cassius,  wlio  brings 
a  scene  l^efore  our  fancy  in  wldcli  Octavianus 
listens  to  the  conflicting  counsels  of  bis  two 

freat  advisers,  Agrippa  and  Mfficcnas.  ,  .  . 
hero  is  little  doubt  that  schemes  of  resignation 
were  at  some  time  discussed  by  tbo  Emperor  and 
by  his  circle  of  advisers.  It  is  even  possible, 
as  the  same  writer  tells  us,  that  bo  laid  before 
the  Senators  at  this  time  some  proposal  to  leave 
the  helm  of  state  and  let  them  guide  it  as  of  old. 
.  .  .  The  scene,  if  ever  really  acted,  was  but  an 
Idle  comedy.  ...  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  content  with  some  faint  show  of  resistance 
when  the  Senate  heaped  their  honours  on  his 
head,  as  afterwards  when,  more  than  once,  after 
a  ten  years'  interval,  they  solemnly  renewed  the 
tenure  of  his  power.  But  wo  cannot  doubt  his 
sincerity  in  one  respect  —  in  his  wish  to  avoid 
the  kingly  title  and  all  the  odious  associations 
of  the  same.  .  .  .  He  shrank  also  from  another 
title,  truly  Roman  in  its  character,  but  odious 
since  the  days  of  Sulla;  and  though  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome,  when  panic-struck  by  pestilence 
and  famine,  clamoured  to  have  him  made  dictator, 
.  .  .  yet  nothing  would  induce  him  to  bear 
the  hateful  name.  But  the  name  of  Cojsar  he 
hud  taken  long  ago,  after  his  illustrious  uncle's 
death,  and  this  became  the  title  first  of  the 
dynasty  and  then  of  the  imperial  ofBce  [see 
CiBSAK,  The  TitlkI.  Besides  this  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  styled.  Augustus,  a  name  which 
roused  no  jealousy  and  outraged  no  Roman  sen- 
timent, yet  vaguely  implied  some  dignity  and 
reverence  from  its  long  association  with  the 
objects  of  religion  [see  Augustus,  The  Title]. 
.  .  .  With  this  exception  he  assumed  lo  new 
symbol  of  monarchic  power,  but  was  satisfied 
with  the  old  official  titles,  which,  though 
charged  with  memories  of  the  Republic,  yet 
singly  corresponded  to  some  side  or  fragment 
of  absolute  authority.  The  first  of  these  was 
Imperator,  which  served  to  connect  him  with 
the  army.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  tribunician 
power  connected  the  monarch  with  the  interests 
of  the  lower  orders.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  did  not, 
indeed,  assume  the  tribunate,  but  was  vested 
with  the  tribunician  power  which  overshadowed 
the  annual  holders  of  the  office.  It  made  his 
person  sacred.  .  .  .  The  '  princeps  senatus'  in 
old  days  had  been  the  foremost  senator  of  his 
time.  ...  No  one  but  the  Emperor  could  fill 
this  position  safely,  and  he  assumed  the  name 
henceforth  to  connect  him  with  the  Senate,  as 
other  titles  seemed  to  bind  him  to  the  army  and 
the  people.  For  the  post  of  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Augustu-j  was  content  to  wait  awhile,  until  it 

£assed  Ly  lieath  from  the  feeble  hands  of 
epidus.  He  then  claimed  the  exclusive  tenure 
of  the  office,  and  after  this  time  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  always  added  to  the  long  list  of 
imperial  titles.  .  .  .  Besides  these  titles  to  which 
he  assumed  an  exclusive  right  he  also  filled 
occasionally  and  for  short  periods  most  [of  the 
republican  offices  of  higher  rank,  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  country  towns.  He  took  from 
time  to  time  the  consular  power,  with  its  august 
traditions  and  imposing  ceremonial.  The  au- 
thority of  censor  lay  ready  to  his  hands  when 
a  moral  reform  was  to  be  set  on  foot,  ...  or 
when  the  Senate  was  to  be  purged  of  unworthy 


members  and  the  order  of  cquitcs  or  knights  to 
be  reviewed  and  its  dignity  consulted.  Beyond 
the  capital  the  pro-consular  power  was  vest<Ml  In 
him  without  local  limitations.  .  .  .  The  offices 
of  state  at  liome,  meantime,  lasted  on  from  the 
Republic  to  the  Empire,  unchanged  in  name, 
and  with  little  seeming  change  of  functions. 
Consuls,  PnEtors,  Quoistors,  Tribunes,  and 
^^diles  rose  from  the  same  classes  as  before, 
and  moved  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  round 
of  work,  though  they  had  lost  for  ever  their 
power  of  initiative  and  real  control.  .  .  .  They 
were  now  mainly  the  nominees  of  Ctesar,  though 
the  forms  of  popular  election  were  still  for  a 
time  observed.  .  .  The  consulship  was  entirely 
reserved  for  his  nominees,  but  passed  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand,  since  in  order  to  gratify  a 
larger  number  it  was  granted  at  varying  intervals 
for  a  few  months  only.  ...  It  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  Augustus  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible 
the  old  names  and  forms  of  the  Republic.  .  .  . 
But  besides  these  he  set  up  a  number  of  new 
offices,  often  of  more  real  power,  though  of 
lower  rank.  .  .  .  The  name  prsefectus,  the 
'  preffit '  of  modern  Prance,  stood  in  earlier  days 
for  the  deputy  of  any  officer  of  state  charged 
specially  to  execute  some  definite  work.  The 
pncfects  of  Ctosar  were  his  servants,  named  by 
him  and  responsible  to  him,  set  to  discharge 
duties  which  the  old  constitution  had  commonly 
ignored.  The  proefect  of  the  city  had  appeared 
in  shadowy  form  under  the  Republic  to  repre- 
sent the  consul  in  his  absence.  Augustus  felt 
the  need,  when  called  away  from  Rome,  to  have 
some  one  there  whom  he  could  trust  to  watch 
the  jealous  nobles  and  control  the  fickle  mob. 
His  trustiest  confidants,  Muecenas  and  Agrippa, 
filled  the  post,  and  it  became  a  standing  office, 
with  a  growing  sphere  of  competence,  overtop- 
ping the  magistracies  of  earlier  date.  The  prae- 
fects  of  the  pnotorian  cohorts  first  appeared 
when  the  Senate  formally  assigned  a  body-guard 
to  Augustus  later  in  his  reign  [see  PUiETORiAN 
PRiEFECTs].  .  .  .  Next  to  theso  in  power  and  im- 
portance came  the  prefects  of  the  watch — the 
new  police  force  organised  by  Augustus  as  a 
protection  against  the  dangers  of  the  night ;  and 
of  the  corn  supplies  of  Rome,  which  were  always 
an  object  of  especial  care  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perial* government.  .  .  .  The  title  'procurator,' 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of 
'  proctor,'  was  at  first  mainly  a  term  of  civil  law, 
and  was  used  for  a  financial  agent  or  attorney. 
The  officers  so  called  were  regarded  at  the  first 
as  stewards  of  the  Emperor's  property  or  man- 
agers of  his  private  business.  .  .  .  iTie  agents 
of  the  Emperor's  privy  purse  throughout  the 
provinces  were  called  by  the  same  title,  but 
were  commonly  of  higher  rank  and  more  repute. 
Such  in  its  bare  outline  was  the  executive  of  the 
imperial  government.  We  have  next  to  see 
what  was  the  position  of  the  Senate.  ...  It 
was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Augustus  to  restore 
its  credit.  At  the  risk  of  odium  and  personal 
danger  he  more  than  once  rcTised  the  list,  and 
purged  it  of  unworthy  members,  summoning 
eminent  provincials  in  their  place.  .  .  .  The 
functions  also  of  the  Senate  were  in  theory  en- 
larged. .  .  .  But  the  substance  of  power  and 
independence  had  passed  away  from  ft  for  ever. 
Matters  of  great  moment  were  debated  first,  not 
in  the  Senate  House,  but  in  a  sort  of  Privy 
Couucil  formed  by  the  trusted  advisers  of  the 
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Emperor.  ...  If  we  now  turn  our  thoughts 
from  tlie  centre  to  the  provinces  we  simll  finil 
that  the  imperial  system  brought  with  it  more 
sweeping  clmnges  luid  more  reiil  Improvement. 
.  .  .  Augustus  left  to  the  Senate  the  nominal 
control  of  the  more  peaceful  provinces,  wliich 
needed  little  military  force.  .  .  .  The  remaining 
countries,  called  imperial  provinces,  were  ruled 
by  generals,  called  '  Icgati,  or  in  some  few  cases 
by  proctors  only.  They  held  ofHce  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  their  master.  .  .  .  There  are 
signs  that  the  imperial  provinces  were  better 
ruled,  and  that  the  transference  of  a  country  to 
this  class  from  the  other  was  looked  upon  as  a 
real  boon,  and  not  as  an  empty  hrmour.  Sucli 
in  its  chief  features  was  the  system  of  Augustus. 
.  .  .  This  was  his  constructive  policy,  and  on 
the  value  of  this  creative  work  his  claims  to 
greatness  must  be  based." — W.  W.  Capes,  Roman 
Ifist.:  The  Ktrli/  Empire,  ch.  1. — "The  arrange- 
ment undoubtedly  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  moment.  It  saved,  at  least  in  appearance, 
the  integrity  of  the  republic,  while  at  the  stime 
time  it  recognised  and  legalised  the  authority  of 
the  man,  wlio  was  already  by  common  consent 
'master  of  all  things';  and  this  it  elTected  witli- 
out  any  formal  alteration  of  the  constitution, 
without  the  creation  of  any  new  otHce,  and  by 
means  of  the  old  constitutional  machinery  of 
senate  and  assembly.  But  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment avowedly  of  an  exceptional  and  temporary 
character.  The  powers  voted  to  Augiistus  were, 
like  those  voted  to  Pompey  in  67  B.  C,  voted 
only  to  him,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribunician  power,  voted  only  for  a  limited  time. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of 
the  arrangement,  after  his  death,  in  favour  of 
any  other  person.  And  though  in  fact  the  pow- 
ers first  granted  to  Augustus  were  granted  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  long  line  of  Roman  Cffisars, 
the  temporary  and  provisional  character  im- 
pressed upon  the  '  principate '  at  its  birth  clung 
to  it  throughout.  When  the  princeps  for  the 
time  being  died  or  was  deposed,  it  was  always 
in  theory  an  open  question  whether  any  other 
citizen  should  be  invested  with  the  powers  he 
had  held.  Who  the  man  should  be,  or  how  he 
should  be  chosen,  were  questions  which  it  was 
left  to  circumstances  to  answer,  and  even  the 
powers  to  be  assigned  to  him  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, determined  solely  by  the  discretion  of  the 
senate  and  people  in  eacli  case.  It  is  true  that 
necessity  required  that  some  one  must  always  be 
selected  to  fill  the  j^osition  first  given  to  Au- 
gustus ;  that  accidents,  such  as  kinship  by  blood 
or  adoption  to  the  last  emperor,  military  ability, 
popularity  with  the  soldiers  or  the  senate,  de- 
termined the  selection;  and  that  usage  decided 
that  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  selected  per- 
son should  be  in  tho  main  those  conferred  \ipon 
Augustus.  But  to  the  last  the  Roman  emperor 
was  legally  merely  a  citizen  whom  the  senate 
and  people  had  freely  invested  with  an  excep- 
tional authority  for  special  reasons.  Unlike  the 
ordinary  sovereign,  he  did  not  inherit  a  great 
ofiice  by  an  established  law  of  succession ;  and 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  modem  maxim  that '  the 
king  never  dies, '  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
Roman  '  principate, '  died  with  the  princeps.  Of 
the  many  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of  this  ir- 
regular, intermittent  character,  none  were  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  Inconveniences  and 
dangers  resulting  from  it  are  apparent  through- 


out tho  history  of  tho  empire."— II.  F.  Pelham, 

Untline*  of  Rinnan  Ilint.,  bk.  5,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Roman  f^i/iilem 
of  Pioiincial  Adminint ration,  ch.  3.  —  C  Meri- 
vale,  I/iat.  of  the  Roman*  under  tlie  Empire,  eh, 
30-;J4  (V.  34). 

B.  C.  16-15.  —  Conquest  of  Rhatia.  Seo 
Rir.«TiA. 

B.  C.  12-9. — Campaigns  of  Drusus  in  Ger- 
many.     Sec  Gkumanv;  II.  (,'.  l'2-U. 

B.  C.  8-A.  D.  II.— Campaio^ns  of  Tiberius 
in  Germany.     Wee  Gkhmany:  B.  C.  H-A.  D.  11. 

A.  D.  14-16. — Campaigns  of  Germanicus  in 
Germany.    Sec  Gkhmany:  A.  1).  14-1(1. 

A.  D.  14-37. — Reignof  Tiberius.— Increasing 
vices  and  cruelties  r,f  his  rule. — Campaigns  of 
Germanicus  in  Germany.- His  death.— The 
Delatores  and  their  victims.  —  Malignant 
ascendancy  of  Sejanus.  —  The  Praetorians 
quartered  at  Rome.— Augustus  hail  one  child 
only,  a  daughter,  .lulia,  who  was  brought  to  him 
by  his  second  wife  Scribonia;  but  on  his  last 
marriage,  with  Livia,  divorced  wife  of  Tilierius 
Claudius  Nero  (divorced  by  his  command),  he 
had  adopted  her  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus. 
He  gave  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  first,  to 
his  nephew,  Marcellus,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcellus. 
But  Marcellus  soon  died,  without  offspring,  and 
Julia  became  the  spouse  of  the  emperor's  friend 
and  counsellor,  Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three 
sons,  Caius,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Postluunus  (all 
of  whom  died  before  the  end  of  the  life  of  Au- 
gustus), and  two  daughters.  Thus  the  emperor 
was  left  with  no  male  heir  in  his  own  fanuly, 
and  the  imperial  succession  fell  to  his  adojjted 
son  Tiberius  —  the  eldest  son  of  his  wife  Livia 
and  of  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero. 
There  were  suspicions  that  Livia  had  some  agency 
in  bringing  about  the  several  deaths  which 
cleared  her  son's  way  to  the  throne.  AVhen  Au- 
gustus died,  Tiberius  was  "  in  his  56th  year,  or 
at  least  at  the  close  of  the  55th.  ...  He  had  by 
this  time  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  in  dissem- 
bling his  lusts,  and  his  mistrust.  .  .  .  He  was 
anxious  to  appear  as  a  moral  man,  while  in  secret 
he  abandoned  himself  to  lusts  and  debaucheries 
of  every  kind.  ...  In  accordance  with  this 
character,  Tiberius  now  played  the  farce  which 
is  so  admirably  but  painfully  described  by  Taci- 
tus; he  declined  accepting  the  imperium,  and 
made  the  senate  beg  and  intreat  him  to  accept  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  In  the  end 
Tiberius  yielded,  inasmuch  as  he  compelled  the 
senate  to  oblige  him  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment. This  painful  scene  forms  the  beginning 
of  Tacitus'  Annals.  The  early  part  of  his  reign 
is  marked  by  insurrections  among  the  troops  in 
Pannonia  and  on  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  Drusus  [the 
son  of  Tiberius]  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Illyri- 
cum,  and  Germanicus  [the  emperor's  nephew,  son 
of  his  brother  Drusus,  who  had  died  in  Germany, 
B.  C.  9],  that  on  the  Rhine;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  was  in  reality  the  g6vernment  that 
was  obliged  to  yield.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Tiberius, 
which  lasted  for  33  years,  that  is  till  A.  D.  37,  is 
by  no  i^eans  rich  in  events;  the  early  period  of 
it  only  is  celebrated  for  the  wars  of  Germanicus 
in  (Germany.  .  .  .  The  war  of  Germanicus  was 
carried  into  Germany  as  far  as  the  river  Weser 
[see  Germany;  A.  D.  14-16],  and  it  is  surprising 
to  see  that  the  Romans  thought  it  necessary  to 
employ  such  numerous   armies   against  tribes 
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wlilcli  hud  no  fortified  towns.  .  .  .  The  history 
of  IiIm  rclxM  after  the  Uerniun  wars  lu'conies 
more  and  more  ( ontlned  to  tlie  interior  and  to  his 
fumiiy.  He  liiid  an  only  son,  Driisus,  by  Ids  tlrst 
wife  Agrippiiia;  and  Oerniaidctis,  tlio  son  of  ids 
brother  Drusiis,  was  a(io|»ted  l)y  him.  D.-usus 
must  liavelx'en  a yoinif; man  deserving' of  praise; 
i)iit  Oermanicus  was  tlie  adored  darling  of  tlie 
Roman  people,  and  with  justice:  lio  was  tin! 
worthy  son  of  a  wortliy  father,  the  liero  of  the 
Oermunwars.  .  .  .  (Jermaideus  had  declined  Mio 
sovereignty,  whieh  his  legions  had  olTered  tt^  him 
after  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  adopte<i  father,  although  h".  cer- 
tainly <'ould  not  love  him.  TilH-rius,  however, 
bad  no  faith  in  virtue,  because  he  himself  was 
destitute  of  it;  lie  tlierefore  mistrusted  Germani- 
cus,and  remove<l  him  from  his  victorious  legions." 
lie  sent  him  "  to  superintend  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers and  provinces.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
received  with  tlie  same  enthusiasm  as  at  Home; 
but  he  died  very  soon  afterwards,  whether  by 
a  natural  death  or  by  poison  is  a  (luestion  upon 
which  the  ancients  themselves  are  not  agreed. 
...  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  any  olTence 
against  the  person  of  the  impcrator  had,  by 
Bome  law  with  whieh  wo  arc  not  further  ac- 
quainted, been  made  a  'crimen  majestatis,'  us 
tuouch  it  had  been  committed  against  th"  re- 
public itself.  This  '  crimi;n  '  in  its  undelined 
character  was  a  fearful  thing ;  for  hundreds  of 
ofTences  might  be  made  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  the  law  concerning  it.  All  these  deplorable 
cases  were  tried  by  the  senate,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  condemning  machine  set  in  motion  by 
the  tyrant,  just  like  the  national  convention 
under  Robespierre.  ...  In  the  early  part  of 
Tiberius'  reign,  thes*.  prosecutions  occurred  very 
rarely;  but  there  gradually  arose  a  numerous 
class  of  denouncers  (' delatores'),  who  made  it 
their  business  to  bring  to  trial  any  one  whom  the 
emperor  disliked  "  (see  Delation. — Delatohp). 
This  was  after  the  death  of  the  emperor's  mother, 
Livia,  whom  he  feared,  and  who  restrained  his 
worst  propensities.  After  her  infludhce  was  re- 
moved, "his  dark  and  tyrannical  nature  got  the 
upper  hand:  the  hateful  side  of  his  character 
became  daily  more  developed,  and  his  only  en- 
ioyment  was  the  indulgence  of  his  detestable 
iast.  .  .  .  His  only  friend  was  Aelius  Sejanus, 
a  man  of  equestrian  rank.  .  .  .  His  character 
bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sov- 
ereign, who  raised  him  to  the  office  of  praefectus 
praetorio.  .  .  .  Sejanus  increased  the  number  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  persuaded  Tiberius 
to  concentrate  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  in  the  'castrum  praetonanum,'  which 
formed  as  it  were  thf  tadel  outside  the  wall  of 
Bervius  Tullius,  but  ^  ^he  midst  of  the  present 
city.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  render 
it  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  Roman 
history ;  for  the  praetorians  now  became  the  real 
sovereigns,  and  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  the  Janissaries  obtained  in  Algeria : 
they  determined  the  fate  of  the  empire  until  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  [see  Pr«tokian  Guards]. 
.  .  .  The  influence  of  Sejanus  over  Tiberius  in- 
creased every  day,  and  he  contrived  to  inspiro 
his  imperial  friend  with  sufficient  confidence  to 
go  to  the  island  of  Capreae.  "While  Tiberius 
•was  there  indulging  in  his  lusts,  Sejanus  re- 
mained at  Rome  ana  governed  as  his  vicegerent. 
.  .  .  Prosecutions  were  now  instituted  against 


all  persons  of  any  conscqiienoo  at  Rome;  the 
time  when  Tilx'rius  left  tin-  capital  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fearful  aiiiiitlH  of  his  reign."  The 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  Hejanus  "continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  at  length  he  himself 
incurred  the  sus|)h'ion  of  Tiberius,"  and  was 
put  out  of  the  way.  "Hut  a  man  worse  even 
than  he  succeeded;  this  was  Macro,  who  had 
none  of  the  great  ({ualities  of  Sejanus,  but  only 
analagous  vices.  .  .  .  The  butchery  at  l{omo 
even  increased.  .  .  .  (-'aius  Caesar,  the  son  of 
(Jennanlcus,  commonly  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Caligula,  formed  with  Macro  a  connexion  of  the 
basest  kind,  and  promised  lii'u  the  high  post  of 
'  praefectus  jiraetorio '  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
getting  rid  of  the  aged  monarch.  Tiberius  was 
at  the  time  severely  ill  at  a  villa  near  cape  Mise- 
num.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  and 
everybmly  believed  him  to  be  <lead.  lie  camo 
to  life  again  however;  on  which  ho  was  suffoca- 
ted, or  at  least  Ids  death  was  accelerated  in  some 
way,  for  our  accounts  differ  on  this  point.  Thus 
Tiberius  died  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  A.  I). 
37,  at  the  age  of  78."— B.  O.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on 
the  Hist,  of  Ilovw,  led.  111-112  («.  8). 

Also  in:  Tacitus,  Annalu,  hk.  1-6. — C.  Meri- 
vale,  IIM.  of  the  Jiotnans  under  the  Empire,  eh. 
42-46  (r.  5). 

A.  D.  37-41.— Reign  of  Caligula,  the  first  of 
the  imperial  madmen. —  Caius  (!ie,sar,  son  of 
Oermanicus,  owed  his  nickname,  Caligula,  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  father's  command,  among  whom 
he  was  a  groat  favorite  in  his  childhood.  The 
name  was  derived  from  "  Caliga,"  a  kind  of  foot 
covering  worn  by  the  common  soldiers,  and  is 
sometimes  translated  "  Little  Boots."  "  Having 
.  .  .  secured  the  imperial  power,  he  fuHUled  by 
his  elevation  the  wish  of  the  Roman  people,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  of  all  mankind ;  for  ho  had 
long  been  the  object  of  expectation  and  desire  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  provincials  and  soldiers, 
who  had  known  him  when  a  child ;  and  to  the 
whole  people  of  Rome,  from  their  affection  for 
the  memory  of  Oermanicus,  his  father,  and  com- 
passion for  the  family  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
.  .  .  Immediately  on  his  entering  the  city,  by 
the  joint  acclamations  of  the  senate,  ami  peo- 
ple, who  broke  into  the  senate-house,  Tiberius's 
will  was  set  aside,  it  having  left  his  other  grand- 
son, then  a  minor,  coheir  with  him ;  the  whole 
government  and  administration  of  affairs  was 
placed  in  his  hands;  so  much  to  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  the  public  that,  in  less  than  three 
months  after,  above  160,000  victims  are  said  to 
have  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  ...  To  this  ex- 
traordinary love  entertained  for  him  by  his 
countrymen  was  added  an  uncommon  regard 
by  foreign  nations.  .  .  .  Caligula  himself  in- 
flamed this  devotion  by  practising  all  the  arts 
of  popularity.  ...  He  published  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  —  a  practice 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Augustus,  but 
discontinued  by  Tiberius.  He  granted  the  mag- 
istrates a  full  and  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
appeal  to  himself.  He  made  a  very  strict  and 
exact  review  of  the  Roman  knights,  but  con- 
ducted it  with  moderation;  publicly  depriving 
of  his  horse  every  knight  who  lay  under  the 
stigma  of  any  thing  base  and  dishonourable.  .  .  . 
He  attempted  likewise  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  ancient  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of 
magistrates.  .  .  .  He  twice  distributed  to  the 
people  a  bounty  of  300  sesterces  a  man,  and  as 
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often  gave  a  Rplondid  fcnst  to  tlio  wiihIc  and  tlm 
cqucBtrinn  order,  wltli  tlulr  wives  mid  children. 
...  He  frequently  entertained  tiie  jwHJple  wiiii 
Btagc-plityHuf  viiriuiiH  kindn,  imd  in  wveriil  pnrtH 
of  the  city,  and  soujetimes  by  nigiit,  when  lie 
caused  the  whole  city  to  be  ll/,;ht»'d.  .  .  .  IIo 
likewiHe  exhibited  a  great  nunilM'r  of  circenHiaa 
ganien  from  morning  until  night;  iiilerndxed 
with  the  hunting  of  wild  beuHtrt  from  Africa.  .  .  , 
ThuH  far  \\v  have  Bpokeii  of  him  an  a  prinee. 
What  remains  to  lie  said  of  him  bespeaks  him 
rather  a  monster  than  n  man.  .  .  .  II(!  was 
strongly  inrlined  to  assiune  tho  diadem,  and 
change  the  form  of  government  from  imperial 
to  regal;  l)ut  being  told  that  lu!  far  exceeded  the 
grandeur  of  kings  and  prinees,  ho  began  to  ar- 
rogate to  Idmself  a  divine  majesty,  lie  ordered 
all  tlje  images  of  the  gods  which  were  fiunous 
either  for  tlieir  beauty  or  the  veneration  paid 
them,  among  which  was  that  of  Jupiter  Olvm- 
pius,  to  1)0  brought  from  Greece,  that  he  might 
take  tlie  heads  oli,  and  put  on  his  own.  Having 
continued  part  or'  the  Palatium  as  far  as  the 
Forum,  and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUu.x 
being  converted  into  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  Ids 
house,  he  often  stationed  himself  between  the 
twin  brothers,  and  so  presented  himself  to  be 
worshipped  by  all  votaries;  some  of  whom  sa- 
luted him  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  lie 
also  instituted  a  temple  and  i)rie8t8,  with  choicest 
victims,  in  honour  of  his  own  divinity.  .  .  .  The 
most  opulent  persons  in  the  city  olTered  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  tho  honour  of  being  his 
priests,  and  purchased  it  successively  at  an  im- 
mense price.  ...  In  the  daytime  he  talked  In 
private  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  one  while  whis- 

Eering  to  him,  and  another  turning  his  ear  to 
ira.  .  .  .  He  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  or 
called  the  grandson  of  Agrippa,  because  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  birtli.  ...  He  said  that  his 
motlicr  was  the  fruit  of  an  incestuous  commerce 
maintained  by  Augustus  with  his  daughter  Julia. 
.  .  .  Ho  lived  In  tho  habit  of  incest  with  all  his 
sisters.  .  .  .  Whether  in  the  marriage  of  his 
wives,  In  repudiating  them,  or  retaining  tliem,  ho 
acted  with  greater  infamy,  it  is  ditlicuTt  to  say." 
Some  senators,  "  who  had  borne  the  highest 
oflices  in  the  government,  lie  suffered  to  run  by 
his  litter  in  their  togas  for  several  miles  together, 
and  to  attend  him  at  supper,  sometimes  at  tho 
head  of  his  couch,  sometimes  at  his  feet,  with 
napkins.  Others  of  them,  after  he  had  privately 
put  tliem  to  death,  he  nevertheless  continued  to 
send  for,  as  if  they  were  still  alive,  and  after  a 
few  days  pretended  that  they  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  themselves.  .  .  .  When  flesh  was 
only  to  be  had  at  a  high  price  for  feeding  his 
wild  beasts  reserved  for  tho  spectacles,  he 
ordered  that  criminals  should  be  given  them  to 
be  devoured;  and  upon  iuspo-Jng  them  in  a 
row,  while  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  portico, 
without  troubling  himself  to  examine  their  cases 
he  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  away,  from  '  bald- 
pate  to  bald-pate '  [a  proverbial  exjiression,  mean- 
ing, without  distinction. —  Translator's  foot-note], 
.  .  .  After  disfiguring  many  persons  of  honcar- 
able  rank,  by  branding  them  in  the  face  with  hot 
irons,  he  condemned  them  to  the  mines,  to  work 
in  repairing  the  high-ways,  or  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts ;  or  tying  them  by  the  neck  and  heels,  in 
the  manner  of  beasts  carried  to  slaughter,  would 
shut  them  up  in  cages,  or  saw  them  asunder. 
...  He  compelled  parents  to  be  present  at  the 


exeoiflon  of  their  sons. 


He  generally  pro- 


longed the  sufferings  of  his  victims  l)y  eausing 
them  to  lie  inflicted  by  slight  and  fre(|iiently 
repeated  strokes;  this  being  his  well-known  and 
constant  order:  'Htrike  so  that  he  may  feel 
himself  die.' .  .  .  Heing  incensed  at  the  peojile'H 
a])|)lauding  a  party  at  the  Circensian  games  in 
opposition  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  wish  thu 
Uomau  peopl(!  had  but  one  neck.'  ...  He  u.sed 
also  to  c(>mi)lain  aloud  of  the  state  of  the  times, 
because  it  was  not  rendered  remarkable  l»y  any 
public  calamities.  ...  He  wished  for  some  ter- 
rible Klaughler  of  his  troops,  a  famine,  a  pesti- 
lence, conllagrations,  or  an  eartluiuake.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  his  diversions,  while  gaming  or 
feasting,  this  savage  ferocity,  both  in  his  lan- 
guage and  actions,  never  forsook  liim.  Persons 
were  often  put  to  the  torture  in  his  presence, 
whilst  he  was  dining  or  carousing.  A  soldier, 
who  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  belauding,  used 
at  such  times  to  take  off  tlie  heads  of  prisoners, 
who  were  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  ...  Ho 
never  had  the  least  reganl  either  to  tho  chastity 
of  his  own  person,  or  that  of  others.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides  his  incest  with  his  sisters  .  .  .  tliere  was 
hardly  any  lady  of  distinction  with  whom  he  did 
not  make  free.  .  .  .  Only  once  in  his  life  did  ho 
take  an  active  part  in  military  affairs.  .  .  .  Ho 
resolved  uj)on  an  expedition  into  Germany.  .  .  . 
There  being  no  hostUities,  he  ordered  a  few  Ger- 
mans of  Ids  guard  to  bo  carried  over  and  i)laced 
in  concealment  on  the  other  side  of  the  lihinc, 
and  word  to  be  brought  him  after  dinner  that  an 
enemy  was  advancing  A^ith  great  impetuosity. 
This  being  accordingly  done,  he  inmiediatciy 
threw  himself,  witli  liis  friends,  and  a  party  of 
the  pretorian  knights,  into  the  adjoining  wood, 
where,  lopjjiiig  branches  from  the  trees,  and  form- 
ing troi)liies  of  them,  he  returned  by  tordi-light, 
upbraiding  those  who  did  not  follow  him  with 
timorousness  and  cowardice.  ...  At  last,  as  H 
resolved  to  make  war  in  earnest,  he  drew  up  hia 
army  upon  tlie  shore  of  the  ocean,  with  hia 
balisttc  and  other  engines  of  war,  and  whilo 
no  one  could  imagine  what  he  intended  to  do,  on 
ft  sudden  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the  sea 
shells,  and  fill  their  helmets  and  the  folds  of  their 
dress  with  them,  calling  them  'the  spoils  of  the 
ocean  duo  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatium.'  As 
a  monument  of  his  success  he  raised  a  lofty 
tower.  ...  He  was  crazy  both  in  body  and 
mind,  being  subject,  when  a  boy,  to  the  falling 
sickness.  .  .  .  What  most  of  all  disordered  him 
was  want  of  sleep,  for  ho  seldom  had  more  than 
three  or  four  hours'  rest  in  anight;  and  even  then 
his  sleep  was  not  sound." — Suetonius,  Liieit  of 
tha  Twelve  Casnrs :  Calif/ula  (tr.  by  A.  Thomnon). 

Also  in:  C.  Mori  vale,  Hint,  of  the  lioinuna 
vnder  the  Empire,  ch.  47-48  (p.  (5). — S.  Baring- 
Gould,  The  Tragedy  (f  the  Citch<trH.  v.  2. 

A.  D.  41. — The  murder  of  Caligula. — Eleva- 
tion of  Claudius  to  the  throne  by  the  Praetor- 
ians.— Beginning  of  the  domination  of  the 
soldiery. — "If  we  may  believe  our  accounts,  the 
tyrant's  overthrow  was  due  not  to  abhorrence  of 
liis  crimes  or  indignation  at  his  assaults  on  the 
Roman  liberties,  so  much  as  to  resentmeut  at  a 
private  affront.  Among  the  indiscretions  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  partial  madness  of  the 
wretched  Caius,  was  the  caprice  with  which  he 
turned  from  his  known  foes  against  his  personal 
friends  and  familiars.  .  .  .  No  one  felt  himself 
secure,  neither  the  freedmen  who  attended  oa 
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his  person,  nor  the  guards  who  watched  over  his 
safety.  Among  these  last  was  Cassius  ChaTca, 
tribune  of  a  prictorian  cohort,  whose  shrill  wo- 
man's voice  provoked  the  merriment  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  subjected  him  td  injurious  insinuations. 
Even  when  he  demanded  the  watchword  for  the 
night  the  emperor  would  insult  him  with  wonls 
anil  gestures.  Chcerea  resolved  to  wipe  out  the 
affront  in  blood.  He  sought  Callistus  and  others 
.  .  .  and  organized  with  them  and  some  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  nobles  a  plot  against  the  em- 
peror's life.  .  .  .  The  festival  of  the  Palatine 
games  was  fixed  on  for  carrying  the  project  into 
effect.  Four  days  did  Caius  preside  in  the  thea- 
tre, surrounded  by  the  friends  and  guards  who 
were  sworn  to  slay  him,  but  still  lacked  the 
courage.  On  the  fifth  and  last,  the  24th  of 
January  794  [A.  D.  41],  feeling  indisposed  from 
the  evening's  debauch,  he  hesitated  at  first  to 
rise.  His  attendants,  however,  prevailed  on  him 
to  return  once  more  to  the  shows;  and  as  he  was 
passing  through  tlie  vaulted  passage  which  led 
from  the  palace  to  the  Circus,  he  inspected  u 
choir  of  noble  youths  from  Asia,  who  were  en- 
gaged to  perform  upon  he  stage.  .  .  .  Caius 
%vas  still  engaged  in  conversation  with  them 
when  Chfcrca  and  another  tribune,  Sabinus, 
made  their  way  to  him :  the  one  struck  him  on 
the  throat  from  behind  with  his  sword,  while  the 
other  was  in  the  act  of  demanding  the  watch- 
word. A  second  blow  cleft  the  tyrant's  jaw. 
He  fell,  and  drawing  his  limbs  together  to  save 
liis  body,  still  screamed,  '  I  live  r  I  live ! '  while 
the  conspirators  thronging  over  him,  and  crying, 
'  again !  again  1 '  hacked  him  with  thirty  wounds. 
The  bearers  of  his  litter  rushed  to  his  assistance 
with  their  poles,  while  his  body-guard  of  Ger- 
mans struck  wildly  at  the  assassins,  and  amongst 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  them,  killed,  it  was 
said,  more  than  one  senator  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  affair.  .  .  .  When  each  of  the  con- 
spirators had  thrust  his  weapon  into  the  mangled 
body,  and  the  last  shrieks  of  its  agony  had  been 
silenced,  they  escaped  with  all  speed  from  the 
corridor  in  which  it  lay ;  but  they  Lad  made  no 
dispositions  for  what  was  to  follow,  and  were 
content  to  leave  it  to  the  consuls  and  senate, 
amazed  and  unprepared,  to  decide  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  republic.  .  .  .  Some  cohorts  of 
the  city  guards  accepted  the  orders  of  the  con- 
suls, and  occupied  the  public  places  under  their 
direction.  At  the  same  time  the  consuls,  Sentius 
Saturninus  and  Pomponius  Sccundus,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  been  substituted  for  Caius  himself 
only  a  fnvr  days  before,  convened  the  senate. 
.  .  .  The  first  act  of  the  sitting  was  to  issue  an 
edict  5u  which  the  tyranny  of  Caius  was  de- 
D'^Uiiced,  and  a  remission  of  ihe  most  obnoxious 
of  his  taxes  proclaimed,  together  with  the  promise 
of  a  donative  to  the  soldiers.  The  fathers  next 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  form  under  which 
the  government  should  be  hencefori  adminis- 
tered. On  this  point  no  settled  principles  pre- 
vailed. Some  were  ready  to  vote  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Cffisars  should  be  abolished,  their 
temples  overthrown,  and  the  free  state  of  the 
Bcipios  and  Catos  restored ;  others  contended  for 
the  coutinuancc  ot  monarchy  in  another  family, 
and  among  the  chiefs  of  nobility  more  than  one 
candidate  sprang  up  presently  to  claim  it.  The 
debate  lasted  late  into  the  night;  and  in  default 
of  any  other  specific  arrangement,  the  consuls 
continued  to  act  as  the  leaders  of  the  common- 


wealth. .  .  .  But  while  the  senate  deliberated, 
the  prretorian  guards  had  resolved.  ...  In  the 
confusion  which  ensued  on  tho  first  news  of  the 
event,  several  of  their  body  had  flung  themselves 
furiously  into  the  palace,  and  begun  to  plunder 
its  glittering  chambers.  None  dared  to  offer 
them  any  opposition;  the  slaves  and  freedmen 
fled  or  concealed  themselves.  One  of  the  in- 
mates, half  hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  an  ob- 
scure corner,  was  dragged  forth  with  brutal 
violence;  and  great  was  the  intruders'  sur- 
prise when  they  recognised  him  as  Claudius, 
the  long  despised  and  neglected  uncle  of  the 
murdered  emperor.  He  sank  at  their  feet  almost 
senseless  with  terror:  but  the  soldiers  in  their 
■wildest  mood  still  respected  the  blood  of  the 
Cajsars,  and  instead  of  slaying  or  maltreating 
die  suppliant,  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  they 
hailed  him,  more  in  jest  perhaps  than  earnest, 
with  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  carried  him 
off  to  their  camp.  ...  In  the  morning,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  senate  had  come  to  no  con- 
clusion, and  that  the  people  crowding  about  its 
place  of  meeting  were  urging  it  with  loud  cries 
to  appoint  a  single  chief,  nnd  were  actually 
naming  him  as  the  object  of  their  choice,  Clau- 
dius found  courage  to  suffer  the  pratorians  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  them  a  donative  of  15,000  sesterces 
apiece.  .  .  .  The  senators  assembled  once  again 
in  the  temple  of  Jupit«r;  but  now  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  not  more  than  a  hundred,  and 
even  these  met  rather  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  certain  of  their  members,  who  aspired  to  the 
empire  .  .  .  than  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
ancient  republic.  But  the  formidable  array  of 
the  praetorians,  who  had  issued  from  their  camp 
into  the  city,  and  the  demonstrations  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  daunted  all  parties  in  the  assembly. 
.  .  .  Presently  the  L^ban  cohorts  passed  over, 
with  their  olficers  anc'  colours,  to  the  opposite 
side.  All  was  lost:  the  pra;torians,  thus  rein- 
forced, led  their  hero  to  the  palace,  and  there 
he  commanded  the  senate  to  attend  upon  him. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  obey  and  pass  the  de- 
cree, which  had  now  become  a  formal  act  of  in- 
vestiture, by  wlilch  the  name  and  honours  of 
Imperator  were  bestowed  upon  the  new  chief  of 
the  commonwealth.  Such  was  the  first  creation 
of  an  emperor  by  the  military  power  of  the  pro;- 
torians.  .  .  .  '"urrounded  by  drawn  swords 
Claudius  had  found  courage  to  face  his  nephew's 
murderers,  and  to  vindicate  his  authority  to  the 
citizens,  by  a  strong  measure  of  retribution,  in 
sending  Cha!rea  and  Lupus,  with  a  few  others  of 
the  blood-embrued,  to  immediate  execution.  .  .  . 
Claudius  was  satisfied  with  this  act  of  vigour, 
and  proceeded,  with  a  moderation  but  little  ex- 
pected, to  publish  an  amnesty  for  all  the  worda 
and  acts  of  the  late  interregnum.  Nevertheless 
for  thirty  days  he  did  not  venture  to  come  him- 
self into  the  Curia.  .  .  .  The  personal  fears,  in- 
deed, of  the  new  emperor  contributed,  with  a 
kindly  and  placable  disposition  to  make  him 
jxious  to  gain  his  ?>ubjects'  good-will  by  the 
gentleness  and  uriv  pty  of  hi }  derortment.  .  .  . 
His  procla'n:vti(  amnesi,/  r.    .  follo'ved  by 

the  pardon  (  i.ierou"  exiles  and  criminals, 

especially  such  as  were  suffering  undf  r  sentence 
for  the  crime  of  majestas.  .  .  .  The  popularity 
of  the  new  prince,  though  manifested,  thanks  to 
his  own  discretion,  by  no  such  grotesque  and 
impious  flatteries  as  attended  on  the  opening 
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promise  of  Caius,  was  certainly  not  less  deeply 
felt.  .  .  .  The  confldence  indeed  of  the  upper 
classes,  after  the  bitter  disappointment  they  had 
so  lately  suffered,  was  not  to  be  so  lightly  won. 
The  senate  and  knights  might  view  their  new 
ruler  with  indulgence,  and  hope  for  the  best; 
but  they  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  re- 
gard him  as  proscribed  from  power  by  constitu- 
tional unfitness,  as  imbecile  in  mind,  and  which 
was  perhaps  in  their  estimation  even  a  worse 
defect,  as  misshapen  and  half-developed  in  phys- 
ical form,  to  anticipate  from  him  a  wis^^o  or 
vigorous  administration.  ...  In  another  rank 
he  would  have  been  exposed  perhaps  in  infancy; 
as  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia  he  was  per- 
mitted to  live:  but  he  became  from  the  first  an 
object  of  disgust  to  his  parents,  wh  jut  him 
generally  out  of  their  sight,  and  lelt  him  to 
grow  up  in  the  hands  of  hirelings  without  judg- 
ment or  feeling.  .  .  .  That  the  judgment  of  one 
from  whom  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  had  been  withheld  was  not  equal  to  his 
learning,  and  that  the  infirmities  of  his  body 
affected  his  powers  of  decision,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  may  easily 
be  imagined:  nevertheless,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  in  a  private  station,  and  anywhere  but  at 
Rome,  Claudius  would  have  passed  muster  a&  a 
respectable,  and  not,  perhaps,  an  useless  mem- 
ber of  society.  The  opinion  which  is  here  gi^en 
of  this  prince's  character  may  possibly  bv  ..lu- 
cnced  in  some  degree  by  the  study  of  his  counte- 
nance in  the  numerous  'usts  still  existing,  which 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  imp  rial  series.  If  his  figure,  as  we  are 
told,  waa  tall,  and  when  sitting  appeared  not 
ungracefu.,  his  face,  at  least  in  repose,  was  emi- 
nently handsome.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remark  in  it  an  expression  of  pain  and  anxiety 
which  forcibly  arrests  our  sympathy.  It  is  the 
face  of  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man,  who 
feels  himself  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
him.  .  .  .  There  is  the  expression  of  fatigue 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  speaks  cf  mid- 
night watches  over  books,  varied  with  midnight 
carouses  at  the  imperial  table,  a  d  the  fierce 
caresses  of  rival  mistresses.  There  is  the  glance 
of  fear,  not  of  open  enemies,  but  of  pretended 
friends:  he  reminiscence  of  wanton  blows,  and 
the  an>-  nation  of  the  deadly  potion.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  anxious  glance  of  dependence, 
which  seems  to  cast  about  for  a  model  to  imilate. 
for  ministers  to  shape  a  policy,  and  for  satellite 
to  execute  it.  The  model  Claudius  found  wf 
the  policy  of  the  venerated  Augustus ;  but  h 
ministers  were  the  most  profligate  of  women, 
and  the  most  selfish  of  emancipated  slaves.  .  .  . 
The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  marked 
by  the  renewed  activity  of  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers." — C.  Merivale,  IlUt.  of  the  Itomans 
itnder  the  Empire,  ch.  48-49  (p.  5). 

Alpo  in:  "\V.  W.  Capes,  The  Early  Empire, 
eh.  »-4. 

A.  D,  42-67.— St.  P  ,ter  and  the  Rom&n 
Church:  The  quests jn.  See  Papacy:  St. 
Peteu  anij  the  Ciiukcii  at  Ro>fE. 

A.  D.  43-53. — Conquests  of  C  <iudius  in  Brit- 
ain.   Sec  BniTMN:  A.  D.  43-53. 

A.  D.  47-54.— The  wives  of  Claudius,  Mes- 
sslina  and  Ag;rippina.— Their  infamous  and 
terrible  ascendancy. — Murder  of  the  emperor. 
— Advent  of  Nero. — The  wife  of  Claudius  was 
"Valeria  Messalma,  the  daugi<<^er  of  his  cousin 


''ia.  lint '     /lessala,  a  woman  whose  name  has  be- 
">  lie  rbial  for  infamy.     His  most  distiu- 

guisiifd  iicedmen  were  the  eunuch  Posidus; 
Felix,  whom  he  made  governor  of  Juda'a,  and 
who  had  the  fortune  to  be  the  husband  of  three 
queens;  and  Callistus,  who  retained  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired  under  Caius.  But  far 
superior  in  point  of  influence  to  these  were  the 
three  secretaries  (us  we  may  term  them),  Polyb- 
ius.  Narcissus,  and  Pallas.  .  .  .  The  two  last 
were  in  strict  league  with  ]\Icssalina:  she  only 
sought  to  gratify  her  lusts;  thev  longed  for  hon- 
ours, power,  and  wealth.  .  .  .  Their  plan,  when 
they  would  have  any  one  put  to  death,  was  to 
terrify  Claudius  ...  by  tales  of  plots  against 
his  life.  .  .  .  Slaves  and  freedmen  were  admitted 
as  witnesses  against  their  masters;  and,  though 
Claudius  had  sworn,  at  his  accession,  that  no 
freeman  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  knights 
and  senators,  citizens  anil  strangers,  were  tor- 
tured alike.  .  .  .  Messalina  now  set  no  bounds 
to  her  vicious  courses.  Not  content  with  being 
infamous  herself,  she  would  have  others  so ;  and 
she  actually  used  to  compel  ladies  to  prostitute 
themselves  even  in  the  palace,  and  before  the 
ej'es  of  their  husbands,  whom  she  rewarded  with 
honours  and  commands,  while  she  contrived  to 
destroy  those  who  would  not  acquiesce  in  their 
wives'  dishonour,"  At  length  (A.  D.  48)  she  car- 
ried I  ludacity  so  far  as  to  go  publicly  through 
a  ceren.  ay  of  marriage  with  one  of  her  lovers. 
This  nerved  even  the  weak  Claudius  to  resolution, 
and  she  was  put  to  death.  The  emperor  then 
married  his  niece,  Julia  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus.  "The  woman  who  had  now 
obtained  the  government  of  Claudius  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  abandoned  Mess:ilina.  The  latter  had 
nothing  noble  about  her;  she  was  the  mere  bond- 
slave of  lust,  and  cruel  and  avaricious  only  for 
its  gratification ;  but  Agrippina  was  a  woman  of 
superior  mind,  though  utterly  devoid  of  pri  ji- 
ple.  In  her,  lust  was  subservient  to  ami  ^lon; 
it  was  the  desire  of  power,  or  the  fear  of  death, 
and  not  wantonness,  that  made  her  submit  to 
the  incestuous  embraces  of  her  brutal  brother 
Caius,  and  to  be  »■  istituted  to  the  companions 
of  his  vices.  It  was  ambition  and  parental  love 
that  made  her  now  form  an  incestuous  union  with 
her  uncle.  .  .  .  The  great  object  of  Agrippina 
was  to  exclude  Britanuicus  r*he  son  of  Claudius 
by  Messalina],  and  obtair  •  ;■  succession  for  her 
own  son,  Nero  Domitius,  -a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  She  theu  uie  caused  Octavia 
[daughter  of  Cl.audius]  to  be  betrothed  to  him, 
and  she  had  the  philosopner  Seneca  recalled  from 
Corsica,  whither  he  had  been  exiled  by  the  arts 
of  Mesralina,  and  committed  to  him  the  educa- 
tion of  iier  son,  tiiat  he  might  be  fitted  for  em- 
pire. In  the  following  year  (51)  Claudius, 
yielding  to  her  influence,  adopted  him."  But, 
although  Britounicus  was  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground and  treated  with  neglect,  his  feeble 
father  began  after  a  time  to  show  signs  of  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  Agrippina,  weary  of  waiting 
and  fearful  of  discomfiture,  caused  poison  to  be 
administered  to  ♦he  old  emperor  in  his  food 
(A.  D.  54).  "Thi  death  of  Claudius  was  con- 
cealed till  all  the  preparations  for  the  succession 
of  Nero  should  be  made,  and  the  fortunate  hour 
marked  by  the  astrologers  be  arrived.  He  then 
(Oct.  13)  issued  from  the  palace,  ,  .  .  and,  being 
cheered  by  the  cohort  which  was  on  guard,  he 
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mounted  a  litter  and  proceeded  to  the  camp.  Ho 
addressed  the  soldiers,  promising  them  a  dona- 
tive, un<l  was  saluted  emperor.  The  senate  and 
provinces  acquiesced  without  a  murmur  in  the 
will  of  the  guards.  Claudius  was  in  his  64th 
year  when  he  was  poisoned.  "—T.  Keightley, 
IIM.  of  the  liomaii  Empire,  pt.  1,  ch.  5. 

Alw>in:  C.  Mcrivale,  Ilist.  of  t/w,  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  ch.  50  (v.  5).— Tacitus,  Annals, 
bk.  11-12. 

A.  D.  54-64. — The  atrocities  of  Nero. — The 
murder  of  his  mother. — The  burning  of  the 
city. — "Nero  .  .  .  was  but  a  variety  of  the 
same  species  [as  Caligula].  He  also  was  an 
amateur,  and  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  of  mur- 
der. But  as  this  tnste,  in  the  most  ingenious 
hands,  is  limited  and  monotonous  in  its  modes  of 
manifestation,  it  would  be  teiiiousto  run  through 
the  long  Suetonian  roll-call  of  his  peccadilloes  in 
this  way.  One  only  we  shall  cite,  to  illustrate 
the  amorous  delight  with  which  he  pursued  any 
murder  which  happened  to  be  seasoned  highly 
to  his  taste  by  enormous  atrocity,  and  by  almost 
unconquerable  difficulty.  .  .  .  For  certain  rea- 
sons of  state,  as  Nero  attempted  to  persuade 
himself,  but  in  reality  because  no  other  crime 
had  the  same  attractions  of  unnatural  horror 
about  it,  he  resolved  to  murder  his  mother  Ag- 
ripi)ina.  This  being  settled,  the  next  thinir  w^as 
to  arrange  the  mode  and  the  tools.  Naturally 
enough,  according  to  the  custom  then  prevalent 
in  Rome,  he  first  attempted  the  thing  by  poison. 
The  poison  failed:  for  Agrippina,  anticipating 
tricks  of  this  kind,  had  armed  her  constitution 
against  them,  like  Mithridates;  and  daily  took 
potent  antidotes  and  prophylactics.  Or  else 
(which  is  mora  probable)  the  emperor's  agent  in 
such  purposes,  fearing  his  sudden  repentance 
and  remorse,  .  .  .  had  composed  a  poison  of  in- 
ferior strength.  This  had  certainly  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Britannicus,  who  had  thrown  off  with 
case  the  first  dose  administered  to  him  by  Nero," 
but  who  was  killed  by  a  second  more  powerful 
potion.  "On  Agrippina,  however,  no  changes 
in  the  poison,  whether  of  kind  or  strength,  had 
any  effect ;  so  that,  after  various  trials,  this  mode 
of  murder  was  abandoned,  and  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed himself  to  other  plans.  The  first  of  these 
wrs  some  curious  mechanical  device,  by  which  a 
false  ceiling  was  to  have  been  suspended  by  bolts 
above  her  lied ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
bolt  being  suddenly  drawn,  a  vast  weight  would 
have  descended  with  a  ruinous  destruction  to  all 
below.  This  scheme,  however,  taking  air  from 
the  indiscretion  of  some  amongst  the  accomplices, 
reached  the  ears  of  Agrippina.  .  .  .  Ne.xt,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  artificial  ship,  which,  at 
the  touch  of  a  few  springs,  might  fall  to  pieces 
in  deep  water.  Sucli  a  ship  was  prepared,  and 
stationed  at  a  suitable  point.  But  the  main  diffi- 
culty remained,  which  was  to  persuade  the  old 
lady  to  go  on  board."  By  complicated  strata- 
gems this  was  brought  about.  "The  emperor 
accompanied  her  to  ihe  place  of  embarkation, 
took  a  most  tender  leave  of  her,  and  saw  her  set 
Bail.  It  was  necessary  that  the  vessel  should  get 
Into  deep  water  before  the  experiment  could  be 
made ;  and  with  the  utmost  agitation  this  pious 
Boi.  awaited  news  of  the  result.  Suddenly  a  mes- 
senger rushed  breathless  into  his  presence,  and 
horrified  him  by  th  joyful  information  that  his 
august  mother  had  met  with  an  alarming  accident ; 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  had  escaped  safe 


and  sound,  and  was  now  on  her  road  to  mingle  con- 
gratulations with  her  affectionate  son.  The  ship, 
it  seems,  ha<l  done  its  office ;  the  mechanism  had 
played  admirably;  but  who  can  provide  for 
everything  V  The  old  lady,  it  turned  out,  could 
swim  like  a  duck;  and  the  whole  result  had 
been  to  refresh  her  with  a  little  sea-bathing. 
Here  was  worshipful  intelligence.  Could  any 
man's  temper  be  expected  to  stand  such  con- 
tinued sieges  ?  ...  Of  a  man  like  Nero  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  should  any  longer  dis- 
semble his  disgust,  or  put  up  with  such  repeated 
affronts.  He  rushed  upon  his  simple  congratu- 
lating friend,  swore  that  he  had  come  to  murder 
him,  and  as  nobody  could  have  suborned  him 
but  Agrippina,  he  ordered  her  off  to  instant  exe- 
cution. And,  unquestionably,  if  people  will  not 
be  murdered  quietly  and  in  a  civil  way,  they 
must  expect  that  such  forbearance  is  not  to  con- 
tinue for  ever;  and  obviously  have  themselves 
only  to  blame  for  any  harshness  or  violence 
which  they  may  have  rendered  necessary.  It  is 
singular,  and  shocking  at  the  same  time,  to  men- 
tion, that,  for  this  atrocity,  Nero  did  absolutely 
receive  solemn  congratulations  from  all  orders 
of  men.  With  such  evidences  of  base  servility 
in  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  utter  corruption 
which  they  had  sustained  in  their  elementary 
feelings,  it  is  the  less  astonishing  that  he  shoulu 
have  made  other  experiments  upon  the  public 
patience,  which  seem  expressly  designed  to  try 
how  much  it  would  support.  Whether  he  were 
really  the  author  of  the  desolating  fire  which 
consumed  Rome  for  six  days  and  seven  nights 
[A.  D.  64],  and  drove  the  mass  of  the  people  into 
the  tombs  and  sepulchres  for  shelter,  is  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  some  doubt.  But  one  great  presumption 
against  it,  founded  on  its  desperate  imprudence, 
as  attacking  the  people  in  their  primary  com- 
forts, is  considerably  weakened  by  the  enormous 
servility  of  the  Romans  in  the  case  just  stated: 
they  who  could  volunteer  congratulations  to  a  son 
for  butchering  his  mother  (no  matter  on  what  pre- 
tended suspicions),  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
incapable  of  any  resistance  which  required  cour- 
age, even  in  a  case  of  self-defence  or  of  just  re- 
venge. .  .  .  The  great  loss  on  this  memorable 
occasion  was  in  the  heraldic  and  ancestral  honours 
of  the  city.  Historic  Rome  then  went  to  wreck 
for  ever.  Then  perished  the  '  domus  priscorum 
ducum  hostilibus  nd-huc  spoliis  adornatae';  the 
'  rostral '  palace ;  the  mansion  of  the  Pompeys ; 
the  Blenheims  and  the  Strathfieldsayes  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Marcelli,  the  Paulli,  and  the  Csesars; 
then  perished  the  aged  trophies  from  Carthage 
and  from'  Gaul ;  and,  in  short,  as  the  historian 
sums  up  the  lamentable  desolation,  'quidqiiid 
visendum  atque  memorabile  ex  antiquitate  du- 
raverat.'  And  this  of  itself  might  lead  one  to 
suspect  the  emperor's  hand  as  the  original  agent; 
for  by  no  one  act  was  it  possible  so  entirely  and 
so  suddenly  to  wean  the  people  from  their  old 
republican  recollections.  .  .  .  In  any  other  sense, 
whether  for  health  or  for  the  conveniences"  of 
polished  life,  or  for  architectural  magnificence, 
there  never  was  a  doubt  that  the  Roman  people 
gained  infinitely  by  this  conflagration.  For,  like 
London,  it  arose  from  its  ashes  with  a  splendour 
proportioned  to  its  vast  expansion  of  wealth  and 
population ;  and  marble  took  the  place  of  wood. 
For  the  mo  neut,  however,  this  event  must  have 
been  felt  by  the  people  as  an  overwhelming 
calamity.     And  it  serves  to  illustrate}  the  passive 
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endurance  and  timidity  of  the  popular  temper, 
and  to  what  extent  it  might  be  provoked  with 
impunity,  that  in  this  state  of  general  irritation 
and  eifervescence  Nero  absolutely  forbade  them 
to  meddle  with  the  ruins  of  their  own  dwellings 
—  taking  that  charge  upon  himself,  with  a  view 
to  the  vftst  wealth  which  he  anticipated  from 
sifting  the  rubbish."  — T.  De  Quinoey,  The 
Ccesara,  ch.  3. 

Also  rs :  Suetonius,  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Ccemra  : 
Nero. — Tacitus,  Antuila,  hk.  13-16. — S.  Baring- 
Gould,  The  Tntfiedy  of  the  Cnesiirs,  v.  2. 

A,  D.  6i. — Campaigns  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nas in  Britain.    See  Buitain:  A.  1).  01. 

A.  D.  64-68.  —  The  first  persecution  of 
Christians. — The  fitting  end  of  Nero.—"  Nero 
was  so  secure  in  his  absoluti.sm,  he  had  hitherto 
found  it  so  impossible  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the 
people  or  to  exhaust  tho  terrified  adulation  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  was  usually  indifferent  to  the 
pasquinades  which  were  constantly  holding  up 
his  name  to  execration  and  contempt.  But  now 
[after  the  burning  of  Rome]  he  felt  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  that  his  power  would  be 
seriously  imperilled  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
diverting  the  suspicions  of  the  populace.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  when  the  people  in  the 
streets  cursed  those  who  set  tire  to  the  city,  they 
meant  to  curse  him.  If  he  did  not  take  some 
immediate  step  he  felt  that  he  might  perish,  as 
Gaius  [Caligula],  had  perished  before  him,  by 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  It  is  at  this  point 
of  his  career  that  Nero  becomes  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  was  this 
phase  of  cruelty  which  seemed  to  throw  a  blood- 
red  light  over  his  whole  character,  and  led  men 
to  look  on  him  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
world-power  in  its  most  demoniac  aspect  —  as 
worse  than  the  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Daniel's 
Apocalypse  —  as  the  Man  of  Sin  whom  (in 
language  figurative,  indeed,  yet  awfully  true) 
the  Lord  should  slay  with  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His 
coming.  For  Nero  endeavoured  to  fix  the  odious 
crime  of  having  destroyed  the  capital  of  the 
world  upon  the  most  innocent  and  faithful  of  his 
subjects  —  upon  the  only  subjects  who  offered 
heartfelt  prayers  on  his  behalf  —  the  Roman 
Christians.  .  .  .  Why  he  should  have  thought  of 
singling  out  the  Christians,  has  always  been  a 
curious  problem,  for  at  this  point  St.  Luke  ends 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps  purposely 
dropping  the  curtain,  because  it  would  have 
been  perilous  and  useless  to  narrate  the  horrors 
in  which  the  hitherto  neutral  or  friendly  lioman 
Government  began  to  play  so  disgraceful  a  part. 
Neither  Tacitus,  nor  Suetonius,  nor  the  Apoc- 
alypse, help  us  to  solve  this  particular  problem. 
The  Christians  had  filled  no  large  space  in  the 
f  fe  of  the  world.  Until  the  days  of  Domitian 
'e  do  not  hear  of  a  single  noble  or  distinguished 
ycrsoii  who  had  joined  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
slaves  and  artisans,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  who 
formed  the  Christian  community  at  liome,  had 
never  in  any  way  come  into  collision  with  the 
Roman  Government  .  .  .  That  the  Christians 
were  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  charged 
against  them  was  well  known  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards.  But  how  was  it  that  Nero 
sought  popularity  and  partly  averted  the  deep 
rage  whicli  was  rankling  in  many  hearts  against 
himself,  by  torturing  men  and  women,  on  whose 
agonies  he  thought  tliat  the  populace  woidd  gaze 


not  only  with  a  stolid  indifference,  but  even  with 
fierce  satisfaction  ?  Gibbon  has  conjectured  that 
the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews, 
and  that  the  detestation  universally  felt  for  the 
latter  fell  with  double  force  upon  the  former 
Christians  suffered  even  more  than  the  Jews  be- 
cause of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously  circulated 
against  them,  and  from  what  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  i  evolting  absurdity  of  their  pe- 
culiar tenets.  '  Ntro, '  says  Tacitus,  '  exposed  to 
accusation,  and  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite 
penalties,  a  set  of  men  detested  for  their  enor- 
mities, whom  the  common  people  called  Christians. 
Christus,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  executed 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  Procurator 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  deadly  superstition,  sup- 
pressed for  a  time,  began  to  burst  out  once  more, 
not  only  throughout  Judaea,  wliere  the  evil  had  its 
root,  but  even  in  the  City,  whither  from  every 
(piarter  all  things  horrible  or  shameful  are 
(Irifted,  and  find  their  votaries. '  The  lordly  dis- 
dain which  prevctcd  Tacitus  from  making  any 
inquiry  into  the  real  views  and  character  of  the 
Christians,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  catches 
up  th'i  most  ba'  eless  allegations  against  them. 
.  .  .  The  masses,  he  says,  called  them  'Chris- 
tians;'and  while  he  almost  apologises  for  stain- 
ing his  page  with  so  vulgar  an  appellation,  he 
merely  mentions  in  passing,  that,  though  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  of  being  turbulent  incendiaries, 
on  which  they  were  tortui'cd  to  death,  they  were 
3'et  a  set  of  guilty  and  infamous  sectaries,  to  be 
classed  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  Roman  crimi- 
nals. But  the  haughty  historian  throws  no  light 
on  one  difilculty,  namely,  the  circumstances 
whicii  led  to  the  Christians  oeing  thus  singled 
out.  The  Jews  were  in  no  way  involved  in  Ne- 
ro's persecution.  .  .  .  The  Jews  were  by  far  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  the  Christi'ins ;  and  two  per- 
sons of  Jewish  proclivitiet>  were  at  this  time  in 
close  proximity  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor. 
One  was  the  pantomimist  Aliturus,  the  other  was 
Poppaea,  the  liarlot  Empress.  ...  If,  as  seems 
certain,  the  Jews  had  it  in  their  power  during 
the  reign  of  Nero  more  or  less  to  shape  the 
whisper  of  the  throne,  does  not  historical  induc- 
tion drive  us  to  conclude  with  some  confidence 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Christians  as  scape- 
goats and  victims  came  from  them  ?  .  .  .  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  '  those  who  confessed  were  first 
seized,  and  then  on  their  evidence  a  huge  multi- 
tude were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge 
of  incendiarism  as  for  their  hatred  to  mankind.' 
Compressed  and  obscure  as  the  sentence  is, 
Tacitus  clearly  means  to  imply  by  the  '  confes- 
sion '  to  which  he  alludes  the  confession  of 
Christianity;  and  though  he  is  not  sufficiently 
generous  to  acquit  the  Christians  absolutely  of 
all  complicity  in  the  great  crime,  he  distinctly 
says  that  they  were  made  the  scapegoats  of  a 
general  indignation.  The  phrase  —  '  a  huge 
multitude'  —  is  one  of  the  few  existing  indica- 
tions of  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first  per- 
secution, and  of  the  number  of  Christians  in  the 
lioman  Church.  "When  the  historian  says  that 
they  were  convicted  on  the  charge  of  '  hatred 
against  mankind '  he  shows  how  completely  he 
confounds  them  with  the  Jews,  against  whom  ho 
elsewhere  brings  the  accusation  of  '  hostile  feel- 
ings towards  all  except  themselves. '  Then  the 
historian  adds  one  casual  but  frightful  sentence 
—  a  sentence  which  fiings  a  dreadful  light  on  the 
cruelty  of  Nero  and  the  Roman  mob.     He  adds, 
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'  And  various  forms  of  mockerv  were  added  to 
enhance  their  dying  agonies.  Covered  with  tlie 
sliins  of  wild  beasts,  tliey  were  doomed  to  die  by 
the  mangling  of  dogs,  or  by  being  nailed  to 
crosses;  or  to  be  set  on  Are  and  burnt  a*'ter  twi- 
light by  way  of  nightly  illumination.  Nero 
ollered  Ins  own  gardens  for  this  show,  and  gave 
a  chariot  race,  mingling  with  tlie  mob  in  the 
dress  of  a  charioteer,  or  actually  driving  about 
among  tli  n.  Hence,  guilty  as  the  victims  were, 
and  deserving  of  the  worst  punishments,  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  towards  them  begun  to  rise, 
as  men  felt  that  they  were  being  immolated  not 
for  any  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  but  to 
jjlut  the  savagery  of  a  single  man.'  Imagine 
that  awful  scene,  once  witnessed  by  the  silent 
obelisk  in  the  scjuare  before  St.  Peter's  at  Rome! 
.  .  .  Retribution  did  not  linger,  and  the  ven- 
geance fell  at  once  on  the  guilty  Emperor  and 
the  guilty  city.  The  air  was  full  of  prodigies. 
There  were  terrible  storms;  the  plague  wrought 
fearful  ravages.  Rumours  spread  from  lip  to 
lip.  Men  spoke  of  monstrous  births;  of  deaths 
by  lightning  under  strange  circumstances;  of  a 
brazen  statue  of  Nero  melted  by  the  flash;  of 
places  struck  by  the  brand  of  heaven  in  fourteen 
regions  of  the  city ;  of  sudden  darkeuings  of  the 
sun.  A  hurricane  devastated  Campania;  comets 
blazed  in  the  heavens;  earthquakes  shook  the 
ground.  On  all  sides  were  the  traces  of  deep 
uneasiness  and  superstitious  terror.  To  all  these 
portents,  which  were  accepted  as  true  by  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  by  Pagans,  the  Christians  would 
give  a  specially  terrible  significance.  ...  In 
spite  of  the  shocking  servility  with  which  alike 
the  Senate  and  the  people  had  welcomed  him 
back  to  the  city  with  shouts  of  triumph,  Nero 
felt  that  the  air  of  Rome  was  heavy  with  curses 
against  his  name.  He  withdrew  to  Naples,  and 
was  at  supper  there  on  March  19,  A.  D.  68,  the 
anniversary  of  his  mother's  murder,  when  he 
heard  that  the  first  note  of  revolt  had  been 
sounded  by  the  brave  C.  Julius  Viudex,  Pnefect 
of  Farther  Gaul.  He  was  so  far  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  news,  tliat  he  showed  a  secret  joy 
at  the  thought  that  he  could  now  order  Gaul  to 
be  plundered.  For  eight  days  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  matter.  ...  At  last,  when  he  heard  that 
Virginius  Rufus  had  also  rebelled  in  Germany, 
and  Galba  in  Spain,  he  became  aware  of  the  des- 
perate nature  of  his  position.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  he  fainted  away,  and  remained  for 
some  time  unconscious,  ife  continued,  indeed, 
his  grossness  and  frivolity,  but  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  schemes  chased  each  other  through  his 
melodramatic  brain.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  he  fo\md 
that  the  palace  had  been  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and  that  his  attentlants  hail  robbed  his  chamber 
even  of  the  golden  bo.x  in  which  he  had  stored 
his  poison.  Rushing  out,  as  though  to  drown 
himself  in  the  Tiber,  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
begged  for  some  quiet  hiding-place  in  which  to 
collect  his  thougl'ts.  The  freedman  Pliaon 
offered  him  a  lowly  villa  about  four  miles  from 
the  city.  Barefooted,  and  with  a  faded  coat 
thrown  over  his  tunic,  he  hid  his  head  and  face 
in  a  kerchief,  and  rode  away  witli  only  four  at 
tendants.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
miserable  spectacle  of  his  end,  perhaps  the  mean- 
est and  most  pusillanimous  which  has  ever  been 
recorded.  Tlie  poor  wretch  who,  without  a 
pang,  had  caused  so  many  brave  Romans  and  so 
many  innocent  Clmstlaus  to  be  murdered,  coul^ 


not  summon  up  resolution  to  die.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while a  courier  arrived  for  Phaon.  Nero  snatched 
his  despatches  out  of  his  hand,  and  read  that  the 
Senate  had  decided  that  he  should  be  punished 
in  the  ancestral  fashion  as  a  public  enemy. 
Asking  what  the  ancestral  fashion  was,  he  was 
informed  that  he  v/ould  be  stripped  naked  and 
scourged  to  death  with  rods,  with  his  head 
thrust  into  a  fork.  Horrified  at  this,  he  seized 
two  daggers,  and  after  theatrically  trying  their 
edges,  sheathed  them  a^ain,  with  the  excuse 
that  the  fatal  moment  had  not  yet  arrived!  Then 
he  bade  Sporus  begin  to  sing  his  funeral  song, 
and  begged  some  one  to  show  him  how  to  die. 
.  .  .  The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  then  broke  on 
his  ears,  and,  venting  one  more  Greek  quotation, 
he  held  the  dagger  to  his  throat.  It  was  driven 
home  by  Epaphroditus,  one  of  his  literary  slaves. 
...  So  died  the  last  of  the  Cffisars!  And  a» 
Robespierre  was  lamented  by  his  landlady,  so 
even  Nero  was  tenderly  buried  by  two  nurses 
who  had  known  him  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
his  engaging  childhood,  and  by  Acte,  who  had 
inspired  liia  youth  with  a  genuine  love." — F.  W. 
Farrar,  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  bk.  1, 
ch.  4. 

Also  in:  T.  W.  Allies,  The  Fortnation  of 
Christendom,  ch.  10  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  68-96.— End  of  the  Julian  line.— The 
"  Twelve  Caesars  "  and  their  successors. — A 
logical  classification. — "In  the  sixth  Caesar 
[Nen^J  terminated  the  Julian  line.  The  three  next 
princes  in  the  succession  were  personally  uninter- 
esting ;  and,  with  a  slight  reserve  in  favor  of  Otho, 
.  .  .  were  even  brutal  in  the  tenor  of  their  lives- 
and  monstrous ;  besides  that  the  extreme  brevity 
of  their  several  reigns  (all  three,  taken  conjunctly, 
having  held  the  supreme  power  for  no  more  than 
twelve  months  and  twenty  days)  dismisses  them 
from  all  effectual  station  or  right  to  a  separate 
notice  in  the  line  of  Caesars.  Coming  to  the 
tenth  in  the  succession,  Vespasian,  and  his  two 
sons,  Titus  and  Domitiau,  who  make  up  the  list 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
we  find  matter  for  deeper  political  meditation 
and  subjects  of  curious  research.  But  these  em- 
perors would  be  more  properly  classed  with  thb 
five  who  succeed  them  —  Nerva,  Trajan,  Had- 
rian, and  tlie  two  Antonines;  after  whom  comes 
the  young  rulHan,  Commodus,  another  Caligula 
or  Nero,  from  whose  short  and  infamous  reign 
Gibbon  takes  up  his  tale  of  the  decline  of  the 
empire.  And  this  classification  would  probably 
have  prevailed,  had  not  the  very  curious  work  of 
Suetonius,  whose  own  life  and  period  of  observa- 
tion determined  the  series  and  cycle  of  his  sub- 
jects, led  to  .i  different  distribution.  But  as  it  is 
evident  chat,  in  the  succession  of  the  first  twelve 
Caesars,  the  six  latter  have  no  connection  what- 
ever by  descent,  collaterally,  or  otherwise,  with 
the  six  first,  it  would  be  a  more  logical  distribu- 
tion to  combine  them  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  tiie  state  itself,  and  the  succession  of  its  pros- 
perity through  the  several  stages  of  splendour, 
declension,  revival,  and  final  decay.  Under 
this  prrangement,  the  first  seventeen  woulc'  be- 
long to  the  first  stage ;  Commodus  would  open 
the  second;  Aurelian  down  to  Constantino  or 
Julian  would  fill  the  third ;  and  Jovian  to  Au- 
gustulus  would  bring  up  the  melancholy  rear." 
— 'T.  De  Quincey,  The  Cttsars,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  69. — Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under 
Civilis.     See  Batavians:  A.  D.  60. 
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A.  D.  69.—  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius.— Vespa- 
sian.— The  Vitellian  conflict. —  (^u  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  Xero,  .Iiiiio,  A.  D.  68,  tlie  vet- 
eran soldier  Giilba,  prochiinied  iinpcrator  bj  his 
legions  in  Spain,  and  acHu^ptedby  the  Roman  sen- 
ate, mounted  the  imperial  throne.  His  brief  reign 
was  terminated  in  January  of  the  following  year 
by  a  sudden  revolt  of  the  pra'torian  guard,  insti- 
gated by  Salvius  Otho,  one  of  the  profligate  fa 
vorites  of  Nero,  who  had  betrayed  his  former  pa- 
tron and  was  disappointed  in  the  results.  Galba 
was  slain  and  Otho  made  emperor,  to  reign,  in  his 
turn,  for  a  brief  term  of  three  months.  Revolt 
against  Otho  was  nuick  to  show  itself  in  the 
provinces,  east  and  west.  The  legions  on  the 
Rhine  set  up  a  rival  emperor,  in  the  person  of 
their  commander,  Aulus  Vitellius,  whose  single 
talent  was  in  gluttony,  and  who  had  earned  by  his 
vices  the  favor  of  four  beastly  rulers,  from  Ti- 
berius to  Nero,  in  succession.  Gaul  having  de- 
clared in  his  favor,  Vitellius  sent  for%\ard  two 
armies  by  different  routes  into  Italy.  Otho  met 
them,  with  such  forces  as  he  could  gather,  at 
Bedriac.im,  between  Verona  and  Cremona,  and 
suffered  there  a  defeat  which  he  accepted  at. 
decisive.  He  slew  himself,  and  Vitellius  made 
his  way  to  Rome  without  further  opposition, 
permitting  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  country 
as  they  advanced.  But  the  armies  of  the  cast 
were  not  ('isp'^sed  to  ■fccpt  an  emperor  by  the 
election  of  the  armies  of  the  west,  and  they, 
too,  put  forward  a  candidate  for  the  purple. 
Their  choice  was  better  guided,  for  it  fell  on 
the  sturdy  soldier,  Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus, 
then  commanding  in  Judea.  The  advance  corps 
of  the  forces  supportiil^j  Vespasian  (called  "  Fla- 
vians," or  "  Flavianites")  entered  Cisalpine  Gaul 
from  Illyricum  in  the  autumn  of  69,  and  en- 
countered the  Vitellians  at  Bedriacuni,  on  the 
same  tield  where  the  latter  had  defeated  the 
Othonians  a  few  weeks  before.  The  Vitellians 
were  defeated.  Cremona,  a  flourishing  Roman 
colony,  which  capitulated  to  the  conquerors, 
was  perfidiously  given  up  to  a  merciless  soldiery 
and  totally  destroyed, —  one  temple,  alone,  escap- 
ing. Vitellius,  in  despair,  showed  an  eagerness 
to  resign  the  throne,  and  negotiated  his  resigna- 
tion with  a  brother  of  Vespasian,  resic'ing  in 
Rome.  But  the  mob  of  fugitive  Vitellian  .sol- 
diers which  had  collected  in  the  capital  inter- 
posed violently  to  prevent  this  abdication.  Fla- 
vins Sabinus —  the  brother  of  Vespasian  —  took 
refuge,  with  his  supporters,  in  the  Capitolium, 
or  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
But  the  sacred  precincts  were  stormed  by  the 
Vitellian  mob,  the  Capitol  —  the  august  sanctu- 
arjr  of  Rome  —  was  burned  and  Sabinus  was 
slain.  The  army  which  had  won  the  victorj'  for 
Vespasian  at  Bedriacum,  commanded  by  Anto- 
nius  Primus,  soon  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  to  avenge  this  outrage.  The  unorganized 
force  which  attempted  opposition  was  driven 
before  it  in  worse  .disorder.  Victors  and  van- 
quished poured  into  Rome  together,  slaughter- 
ing and  being  slaughtered  in  the  streets.  The 
rabble  of  the  city  joined  in  the  bloody  hunt,  and 
in  the  plundering  that  went  with  it.  "Rome 
had  seen  the  conflicts  of  armed  men  in  the 
streets  under  Sulla  and  Cinna,  but  never  before 
such  a  hideous  mixture  of  levitj' and  ferocity." 
Vitellius  was  .iinong  the  slain,  his  brief  reign 
ending  on  the  'Jlst  of  December,  A.  D.  69.  Ves- 
pasian was  still  in  the  east,  and  did  not  enter 


Rome  until  the  summer  of  the  following  yeav. 
— Tacitus,  Jlistort;  bk.  1-3. 

Also  in;  (J.  jMerivale,  Ilist.  oftJie  Iioman«,  eh. 
56-r)7. 

A,  D.  70. — Siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus.     See  Jkws:  A.  1).  06-70. 

A.  D.  70-96. — The  Flavian  family. — Vespa- 
sia:i,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  —  "Unfortunately 
Tacitus  fails  us  .  .  .  at  this  point,  and  this 
time  completely.  Nothing  has  been  saved  of  his 
■  Histories '  from  the  middle  of  the  year  70,  and 
we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the  mere  biogra- 
phies of  Suetonius,  to  the  fragments  of  Dion,  to 
the  abridgments  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutro- 
pius.  The  majestic  stream  from  which  we  have 
drawn  and  which  flowed  with  brimming  banks 
is  now  only  a  meagre  thread  of  water.  Of  all 
the  emperors  Vespasian  is  the  one  who  loses  the 
most  by  this,  for  he  was,  says  S.  Augustine,  a 
very  good  prince  and  very  worthy  of  being  be- 
loved. He  came  into  power  at  an  age  when  ono 
is  no  longer  given  to  change,  at  60  years.  He 
had  never  been  fond  of  gaming  or  debauchery, 
and  he  maintained  his  health  by  a  frugal  diet, 
even  passing  one  day  every  month  without  eat- 
ing. His  life  was  simple  and  laborious.  .  .  . 
He  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  establish  order  in 
the  state  and  in  the  flnanres;  but  he  accom- 
plished this,  and  if  his  principate,  like  all  the 
ofhers,  made  no  preparations  for  the  future,  it 
did  much  for  the  present.  It  was  a  restorative 
reign,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  several 
generations;  this  service  is  as  valuable  as  the 
most  brilliant  victories.  Following  the  example 
of  the  second  Julius,  the  first  of  the  Flavians  re- 
solved to  seek  in  the  senate  the  support  of  his 
government.  This  assembly,  debased  by  so 
many  3'car3  of  tyranny,  needed  as  much  as  it 
did  a  century  before  to  be  Hiibniitte<l  to  a  severe 
revision.  .  .  .  Vespasian  acted  with  resolution. 
Invested  with  the  title  of  censor  in  73,  with 
his  son  Titus  for  colleague,  he  struck  from  the 
rolls  of  the  two  orders  the  members  deemed  un- 
worthy, replaced  them  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  tiie  Emi)irc,  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  as  sovereign  pontiff,  raised  several  of 
them  to  the  patriciate.  A  thousand  Italian  or 
provincial  families  came  to  be  added  to  the  200 
aristocratic  fan\ilies  which  had  survived,  and 
constituted  with  these  the  higher  Roman  society, 
from  which  the  candidates  for  all  civil,  military, 
and  religious  functions  were  taken.  .  .  .  This 
aristocracy,  borrowed  by  Vespasian  from  the 
provincial  cities,  where  it  had  been  trained  to 
public  affairs,  vhere  it  had  actiuired  a  taste  for 
economy,  simplicity,  and  order,  brought  into 
Rome  pure  morals.  ...  It  will  furnish  the  great 
emperors  of  the  second  century,  the  skilled  lieu- 
tenants who  will  second  them,  and  .senators  who 
will  hereafter  conspire  only  at  long  intervals. 
...  To  the  senate,  tlius  renewed  and  become 
*he  true  representation  of  the  Empire,  Vespasian 

"bmitted  all  important  matters.  .  .  .  Suetonius 
n  iders  him  thi.s  testimony,  that  it  would  be 
Uirticult  to  cite  a  single  individual  unjustly  pun- 
ished in  his  reign,  at  least  unless  it  were  in  his 
absence  or  without  his  knowledge.  He  loved  to 
dispense  justice  himself  in  the  Forum.  .  .  .  The 
legions,  who  had  made  and  unmade  five  em- 
perors in  two  years,  were  no  longer  attentive  to 
the  ancient  discipline.  He  brought  them  back 
to  it.  .  .  .  The  morab  of  the  times  were  bad ;  he 
did  more  than  the  lawf  to  reform  them  —  he  set 
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good  exam  plea.  .  .  .  Augustus  had  raised  two 
altars  to  I'wicl'  ;  Vospasiaii  built  a  temple  to  lier, 
in  wliicli  he  deposited  the  most  precious  spoils  of 
J(!rusaliiii ;  and  .  .  .  the  old  general  closed,  for 
tlic  sixth  time,  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  .lauus. 
He  l)uilt  a  forum  isurrounded  by  colonnades,  in 
addition  to  those  already  existing,  and  com- 
menced, in  tiie  nndst  of  the  city,  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, a  mountain  of  stone,  of  which  three- 
fourths  remain  standing  to-day.  ...  A  colossal 
statue  raised  near  by  for  Nero,  but  which  Ves- 
pasian consecrated  to  the  Sun,  gave  it  its  name, 
the  Coliseum.  .  .  .  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  wars  of  Vespasian,  except  that  three  times  in 
the  year  71  he  a.ssunicd  the  title  of  'imperator,' 
and  tlirce  times  again  the  following  year.  But 
when  we  see  him  making  Cappadocia  an  imperial 
proconsular  province  with  numerous  garrisons  to 
check  the  incursions  v iiich  desolated  it;  and,  to- 
wards tlie  Danube,  extending  his  influence  over 
the  barbarians  even  l)eyonu  the  Borysthenes; 
wiien  we  read  in  Tacitus  that  Velleda,  the  proph- 
etess of  the  Bructeri,  was  at  that  time  brought 
a  captive  to  Rome ;  that  Cerialis  vanquished  the 
Hrigantes  and  Froutinus  the  Silures,  we  must 
believe  that  Vespasian  made  a  vigorous  effort 
along  the  whole  line  of  his  outposts  to  impress 
ui)on  foreign  nations  respect  for  the  Roman 
name.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  secret  of  that  severe 
economy  whicli  appeared  to  the  prodigal  and 
light-minded  a  shameful  stinginess.  .  .  .  Ves- 
pasian .  .  .  was  69  years  old,  and  was  at  his 
little  house  in  the  territory  of  Ileate  when  he  felt 
tlie  approach  of  death.  '  I  feel  that  I  am  Decom- 
ing  a  god,'  he  said  to  those  around  him,  laughing 
in  advance  at  his  apotheosis.  .  .  .  'An  emperor,' 
he  said,  '  ought  to  die  standing. '  He  attempted 
to  rise  and  expired  in  this  effort,  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  79.  The  first  ple])eiau  emperor  has  had  no 
historian,  but  a  few  words  of  his  biographer 
suffice  for  his  renown :  'rem  publicam  sLabilivit 
et  ornavit,'  'by  him  the  Slate  was  strengthened 
and  glorified. ' .  .  .  Vespasian  being  dead,  Titus 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  .  .  .  His  father 
Lad  prepared  hira  for  this  by  taking  him  as  as- 
sociate in  the  Empire ;  he  had  given  to  him  the 
title  of  Cicsar,  the  censorship,  the  tribimitian 
power,  the  prefecture  of  the  pnetorium,  and 
seven  consulates.  Coming  into  power  at  the  age 
of  maturit}',  rich  in  experience  and  satiated  with 
pleasures  by  his  very  excesses,  lie  had  henceforth 
but  one  passion,  that  of  the  public  welfai  .  At 
the  outset  he  dismissed  his  boon  companions ;  in 
his  father's  lifetime  he  liad  already  sacrificed  to 
Roman  prejudices  his  tender  sentiments  for  the 
Jewish  queen  Berenice,  whom  he  had  sent  back 
to  the  East.    In  taking  possession  of  the  supreme 

Eontiflcate  he  declared  that  he  would  keep  his 
ands  pure  from  blood,  and  he  kept  his  word : 
no  one  under  his  reign  perished  l)y  his  orders. " 
It  was  during  the  short  reign  of  Titus  that  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  (August  23,  A.  D.  79), 
while  other  calamities  afllicted  Italy.  "Pesti- 
lence carried  off  thousands  of  people  even  in 
Rome  [sec  Plague:  A.  1).  78-2661;  and  at  last  a 
conflagration,  wb "  h  raged  three  days,  consumed 
once  more  the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus, 
and  Pompey's  theatre.  To  Campania  Titus  sent 
men  of  consular  rank  with  large  sums  of  money, 
and  he  devoted  to  tho  relief  of  the  survivors  the 
property  that  had  fdlen  to  the  treasury  through 
the  death  of  those  wUo  had  perished  iu  the  disas- 


ter without  leaving  heirs.  At  Rome  he  took 
upon  himself  tlie  work  of  repairing  everything, 
and  to  provide  tlie  requisite  funds  he  sold  the 
furniture  of  the  imperial  palace.  .  .  .  This  reign 
lasted  only  '^6  months,  from  the  23rd  of  June, 
A.  I).  79,  to  the  I'ith  of  September,  A.  ^i.  81. 
As  Titus  was  about  to  visit  his  paternal  estate  in 
the  Sabine  territory  he  .vas  seized  by  a  violent 
fever,  which  soon  left  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
There  is  a  report  that  he  partly  opened  the  cur- 
tains of  his  litter  -ind  gazed  at  the  sky  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  and  reproaches.  'Why,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  must  I  die  so  soon 't  In  all  my  life  I 
have,  however,  but  one  thing  to  repent.'  What 
was  this  ?  No  one  knows."  'Titus  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Domitian,  then  thirty  years  old. 
' '  The  youth  of  Domitian  had  been  worthy  of  the 
times  of  Z<fero,  and  he  had  wearied  his  father  and 
brother  by  his  intrigues.  Nevertheless  he  was 
sober,  to  the  extent  of  taking  but  one  meal 
a  day,  and  he  had  a  taste  for  military  exercises, 
for  study  and  poetry,  especially  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  family.  Vespasian  had  granted  him 
honours,  but  no  power,  and,  at  the  death  of 
Titus,  he  had  only  the  titles  of  Cujsar  and  Prince 
of  the  Youth.  In  his  hurry  to  seize  at  last  that 
Empire  so  long  coveted,  he  abandoned  his  dying 
brother  to  rush  to  Rome,  to  the  camp  of  the  pne- 
torians.  ...  On  the  day  of  their  coronation  there 
are  few  bad  princes.  Almost  all  begin  well,  but, 
in  despotic  monarchies,  the  majority  end  badly, 
particularly  when  the  reigns  are  of  long  duration. 
.  .  .  Domitian  reigned  15  years,  one  year  longer 
than  Nero,  and  his  reign  reproduced  the  same 
story:  at  first  a  wise  government,  then  every  ex- 
cess. Happily  the  excefces  did  not  come  till 
late.  .  .  .  Fully  as  vain  as  the  son  of  Agrippina, 
Dimitian  heaped  every  title  upon  his  owu 
head  and  decreed  deification  to  himself.  His 
edicts  stated:  'Our  lord  and  our  god  ordains. 
..."  The  new  god  did  not  scorn  vulgar  honours. 
.  .  .  He  was  consul  17  times,  and  22  times  did 
he  have  himself  proclaimed  '  imperator '  for  vic- 
tories tliat  had  not  always  been  gained.  He  re- 
called Nero  too  by  his  fondness  for  shows  and 
for  building.  .  .  .  There  were  several  wars  un- 
der Domitian,  all  defensive  excepting  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Catti  [see  Cuatti],  which  was 
only  a  great  civil  measure  to  drive  away  the  hos- 
tile marauders  from  the  frontier.  If  Pliny  the 
Younger  and  Tacitus  are  to  be  believed,  these 
■wars  were  like  those  which  Caligula  waged: 
Domitian's  victories  were  defeats ;  his  captives, 
purchi  '  ilrvves ;  his  triumphs,  audacious  false 
hoods.  ^  uetonius  is  not  so  severe.  .  .  .  Domi- 
tian's cruelty  appeared  especially,  and  perhaps 
we  should  say  only,  after  the  revolt  of  a  person 
of  high  rank,  Antonius  Saturninus,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir.  .  .  . 
He  was  in  command  of  two  legions  in  (Jermany 
whom  he  incited  to  revolt,  and  he  called  the  Ger- 
mans to  his  aid.  An  unexpected  thaw  stopped 
this  tribe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while 
Appius  Norbanus  Alaximus,  governor  of  Aqui- 
tania,  crushed  Antonius  on  the  opposite  shore. 
.  .  .  This  revolt  must  belong  to  the  year  93, 
■which,  as  Pliny  says,  is  that  in  which  Domitian's 
great  cruelties  began.  .  .  .  Domitian  lived  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm;  every  sound  terrified 
him,  every  man  seemed  to  him  an  assassin,  every 
occurrence  was  an  omen  of  evil. "  He  endured 
this  life  of  gloomy  terror  for  three  years,  when 
his  dread  forebodmgs  were  realized,  and  he  was 
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murdered  by  his  own  nttendiints,  September  18, 
(r>.  4). 


A.  D..06.— V.  Duruy,  Hint,  of  Rome,  cfi.  77-78 


Also  in  :  Suetoniua,  Lives  of  the  Tirelve  Casnrs: 
Vesjxman,  Titus,  Domitian. — ('.  Merivale,  Ilist. 
of  the  Itomans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  57-60 
(v.  6-7). 

A.  D.  78-84.— Campaigns  of  Agricola  in 
Britain.     See  JJuitain:  A.  D.  78-84. 

A.  D.  96-138.  —  Brief  reign  of  Nerva. — 
Adoption  and  succession  of  Trajan. — His  per- 
secution of  Christians. — His  conquests  beyond 
the  Danube  and  in  the  east. — Hadrian's  re- 
linquishment of  them. — "On  the  same  day  on 
which  Domitian  was  assassinate'd,  M.  Cocceiiis 
Nerva  was  proclaimed  J]mperor  by  the  Pne- 
torians,  and  couflrmed  by  tlie  people.  He  owed 
his  elevation  principally  to  Petronius,  Prefect  of 
the  Projtoriaus,  and  Partheuius,  chamberlain  to 
the  late  Emperor.  He  was  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
a  native  of  Narui  in  Umbria,  and  consequently 
the  first  Emperor  who  was  not  of  Italian  descent. 
...  He  was  prudent,  upright,  generous,  and  of 
a  gentle  temper;  but  a  feeble  frame  and  weak 
constitution,  added  to  the  burden  of  64  years, 
rendered  him  too  reserved,  timid,  and  irresolute 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  a  sovereign  prince.  .  .  . 
The  tolerant  and  reforming  administration  of  the 
new  Emperor  soon  became  popular.  Rome 
breathed  again  after  the  bloody  tyranny  under 
which  she  had  been  trampled  to  the  dust.  The 
perjured  'delator'  was  threatened  with  the 
severest  penalties.  The  treacherous  slave  who 
had  denounced  his  master  was  put  to  death. 
Exiles  returned  to  their  native  cities,  and  again 
enjoyed  their  contiscated  pos.sessious.  .  .  .  De- 
termined to  administer  the  government  for  the 
benetit  of  the  Roman  people,  he  (Nerva)  turned 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  Ijnance,  and 
to  the  burdensome  taxation  which  was  the 
fruit  of  the  extravagance  of  his  predecessors. 
.  .  .  He  diminished  the  enormous  sums  which 
were  lavished  upon  shows  and  spectacles,  and 
reduced,  as  far  as  was  possible,  his  personal  and 
household  expenses.  ...  It  was  not  probable 
that  an  Emperor  of  so  sveak  and  yielding  a  char- 
acter, notwithstanding  his  good  qualities  as  a 
prince  and  a  statesman,  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
licentious  and  dominant  soldiery.  But  a  few 
mouths  had  elapsed  when  a  conspiracy  was 
organized  against  him  by  Calpurnius  Crassus. 
It  was,  however,  discovered ;  and  the  ringleader, 
having  confessed  his  crime,  experienced  the  Em- 
peror's usual  generosity,  being  only  punished  by 
banishment  to  Tarentum.  .  .  .  Aleanwhile  the 
Pnetorians,  led  on  by  -.Elianus  Carperius,  who 
had  been  ^heir  Prefect  under  Domitian,  besieged 
Nerva  ir  his  palace,  with  cries  of  vengeance 
upon  tlK  .^assins  of  his  predecessor,  murdered 
Petronius  and  Parthenius,  aud  compelled  the 
timid  Emperor  publicly  to  express  his  approba- 
tion of  the  deed,  and  to  testify  his  obligation  to 
them  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  guilty. 
.  .  .  Nerva  was  in  declining  years,  and,  taught 
by  circumstances  that  ho  v  as  unequal  to  curb 
orf^ope  with  the  insolence  of  he  soldiery ,  iulopte(' 
Trajan  as  his  son  and  successor  [A.  D.  07].  Soon 
after,  he  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Senate  the 
rank  of  Ci^oar,  and  the  name  of  Gerinanicup,  and 
added  the  tribuneship  and  the  title  of  Emperor. 
This  act  calmed  the  tumult,  and  was  welcomed 
^vith  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
the    people.  .  .  .  Soon   after  the  adoption    of 


Trajan  he  died  of  a  fit  of  ague  which  brought 
on  fever,  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  after  a  reign 
of  sixteen  montlis,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  [A.  D.  08].  .  .  .  The  choice  which  Nerva 
had  made  proved  a  fortunate  one.  M.  Ulpiua 
Nerva  Trajanus  was  a  Siianiurd,  a  native  01 
Italiea,  near  Seville.  .  .  .  lie  was  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family,  and  his  fattier  had 
filled  the  otllce  of  consul.  Although  a  foreigner, 
he  was  a  Roman  in  iiabits,  sympathies,  and 
language ;  for  the  south  of  Spain  had  become!  so 
completely  Rouian  that  the  inhabitants  generally 
spoke  Latin.  When  a  young  man  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  war  against  the  Par- 
thians.  ...  At  the  liiiii!  of  his  adoption  by 
Nerva  he  was  in  command  of  a  powerful  army 
in  Lower  Germany,  his  head-quarters  being  at 
Cologne.  He  was  in  the  primoof  Kfe,  possessed 
of  a  robust  constitution,  a  comiuanding  figure, 
and  a  majestic  corntcnance.  He  was  a  perfect 
soldier,  by  taste  and  education,  and  was  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  general.  ...  lie  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  knew  all  his  vet- 
erans, spoke  to  them  by  their  ir-mes,  and  never 
let  a  gallant  action  pass  unrewarded.  .  .  .  The 
news  of  Nerva's  death  was  conveyed  to  him  at 
Cologne  by  his  cousin  Hadrian,  where  he  imme- 
diately received  the  imperial  power.  During 
tlie  first  year  of  his  reign  he  remained  with  the 
army  in  Germany,  engaged  in  establishing  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  and  in  inspiring  them 
with  a  love  of  their  duty.  .  .  .  The  ensuing  year 
he  made  his  entry  into  Rome  on  foot,  together 
with  his  empress,  Pompeia  Plotina,  whose  amia- 
bility and  estimable  character  contributed  much 
to  the  popularity  of  her  husband.  Her  conduct, 
together  with  that  of  his  sister,  Marciana,  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  Roman  so- 
ciety. They  were  the  first  ladies  of  the  imperial 
court  who  by  their  example  checked  the  shame- 
less licentiousness  which  had  long  prevailed 
amongst  women  of  the  higher  classes.  .  .  .  The 
tastes  and  hal)it3  of  his  former  life  led  to  a 
change  in  the  peaceful  policy  which  had  so  long 
prevailed.  The  fl;'st  war  in  wliioli  he  was  en- 
gaged was  with  the  Dacians,  who  inhabited  the 
(•(mutry  beyond  the  Danube  [see  Dacia:  A.  1). 
103-106].  ...  A  few  years  of  peace  ensued, 
which  Trajan  endured  with  patient  reluctance; 
and  many  great  public  works  undertaken  during 
the  interval  show  his  genius  for  civil  as  well  as 
for  military  administration.  .  .  .  But  his  pres- 
ence was  soon  required  in  the  East,  and  he  joy- 
fully hailed  the  opportunity  thus  offered  him  for 
gaining  fresh  laurels.  The  real  object  of  this 
expedition  was  ambition  —  the  pretext,  that  Exe- 
darius,  or  Exodares,  king  of  Armenia,  hi>d  re- 
ceived the  crown  from  the  king  of  Parthia,  in- 
stead of  from  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  as  Tiridates 
had  from  the  hands  of  Nero.  For  this  insult  he 
(lemanded  satisfaction.  Chosroes,  the  king  of 
Parthia,  at  first  tieateJ  hid  message  with  con- 
teinpL;  but  afterwards,  seeing  thao  war  was  im- 
minenc,  he  sen*,  ambassadors  with  presents  to 
meet  Trajan  at  A.lu^ns,  and  to  au(  ounce  to  him 
the  deposition  of  E'cedarius,  and  to  entreat  hiin 
to  confer  the  crown  of  Armenia  udoi-.  Partliama- 
siris,  ir  Parthamaspes.  Trajan  received  the 
ambassadors  coldly,  told  them  that  he  was  on 
his  march  to  Syria,  aail  Avould  there  net  as  he 
thought  fit.  Accordingly  he  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  marched  by  way  of  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Se- 
leucia  to  Antioch.     Tlie  condemnation  of  the 
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mnrtyr  Wslion  St.  Tgnntiun  mnrkcrl  lilg  flUy  In 
that  city  [A.  I).  IIT)],  It  seems  sfrimge  tlmt  the 
perHi'ctition  of  tlio  Christians  aliouhl  liave  met 
vitli  coiintcnanec  and  sup  ■)rt  from  an  emperor 
lilje  Trajan;  but  the  fact  is,  the  Uonian  mind 
conld  not  .sejiarate  tlic  Cliristian  from  the  Jew. 
Tiie  religious  distinction  was  beueatli  tlieir 
notice;  tliey  contemplated  the  former  merely  as 
a  sect  of  tlK!  latter.  The  Roman  party  in  Asia 
were  persuaded  that  the  Jews  were  nn^ditating 
and  preparing  for  insurrection;  and  the  rebel- 
lions of  tills  and  the  enstflng  reign  proved  that 
their  apprehensions  were  not  unreasonable. 
Hence,  at  Antioeh,  the  imperial  influence  was  on 
the  side  of  persecution ;  and  hence  when  Pliny, 
the  gentle  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia, 
wrote  to  Trajan  for  instructions  respecting  the 
("hristians  in  his  province,  his  'rescript'  spoka 
pf  Cliristianity  as  a  dangerous  superstition,  and 
enjoined  the  i)unishnient  of  its  j)rofe8sors  if  dis- 
covered, although  he  would  not  have  them 
sought  for.  Having  received  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  Abgarus,  jjrince  of  Osrhoenc  in  Mes- 
opotamia, lie  marched  against  Armenia.  Par- 
thamasiris.  who  had  assumed  the  royal  state, 
laid  his  <lia(leni  at  liis  feet,  in  the  hopes  tlmt  he 
would  return  it  to  him  as  Nero  had  to  Tiridates. 
Trajan  claimed  his  kingdom  as  a  province  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch 
lost  his  life  in  a  useless  struggle  for  liis  crown. 
This  was  the  coaimencement  of  his  triumphs:  he 
received  tlie  voluntary  submission  of  the  kings 
of  Iberia,  Sarmatia,  the  Bosphorus,  Colchis,  Al- 
bania; and  he  assigned  kings  to  most  of  the 
barb,\rou8  tribes  that  :nhabited  the  coast  of  the 
Euxinc.  Still  lie  proceeded  on  his  career  of  con- 
quest. He  chastised  the  king  of  Adiabene,  who 
had  behaved  to  him  with  ircacherj',  and  took 
possession  of  his  dominions,  subjugated  the  rest 
of  Alesopotamia,  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
ovc  the  Tigris,  and  commenced  a  canal  to  unite 
the  two  grcit  rivers  of  Assyria.  His  course  of 
conquest  was  resistless;  he  captured  Seleucia, 
earned  the  title  of  Parthicu  i  by  taking  Ctesiphon, 
the  capital  of  Parthia  [A.  1).  116],  imposed  a 
tribute  on  Mesopotamia,  and  reduced  Assyria  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  He  returned 
to  winter  at  Antioeh,  which  was  in  the  same 
■winter  almost  Icstroyed  by  an  earthqui;ke. 
Trajan  escaped  through  a  wmdow,  not  without 
personal  injury.  .  .  .  The  river  Tigris  bore  the 
victorious  Emperor  from  the  scene  of  his  con- 
quest down  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  he  subjugated 
Arabia  Felix,  and,  like  a  second  Alexander,  was 
meditating  and  even  making  preparations  for  an 
invasion  of  India  by  sea ;  but  his  ambitious  de- 
signs were  frustrated  by  troubles  nearer  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  conquered  nations  revolted,  and  his 
garrisons  were  either  expelled  or  put  to  the 
Bword.  He  sent  his  generals  to  crush  the  rebels ; 
one  of  them,  Maximus,  was  conquered  and  slain ; 
the  other,  Lusius  Quietus,  gained  considerable 
advantages  and  was  made  governor  of  Palestine, 
■which  had  l)egun  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
[seeJEWH:  A.  D.  116].  He  himself  marched  to 
punish  the  revolted  IJagareni  (Saracens),  whose 
city  was  called  Atra,  in  Mesopotamia.  .  .  . 
Trajan  laid  siege  to  it,  but  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  with  great  loss.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
seized  with  illness.  .  .  .  Leaving  his  army  there- 
fore to  the  care  of  Hadrian,  v/hom  he  had  made 
governor  of  Syria,  be  embarked  for  Rome  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  Senate.     On  arriving 


at  Selinus  in  Cilicia  (afterwards  named  Tralan- 
oi)olis),  he  was  seized  with  diurrho'a,  and  ejtplred 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  [August,  A.  I). 
117].  .  .  .  He  died  childless,  and  it  Is  said  had 
not  intended  to  nominate  a  successor,  following 
in  this  tiio  example  of  Alexander.  Hadrian 
owed  his  adoption  to  Plotina.  .  .  .  Dio  jio.si- 
tiv<'ly  a8.serts  that  she  concealed  her  husband's 
death  for  some  days,  and  that  the  letter  inform- 
ing the  Senate  of  iiis  last  intentions  was  signed 
by  her,  and  not  by  Trajan.  Hadrian  received 
the  despatclies  declaring  his  adoption  on  the  Dth 
of  August,  and  those  announcing  Trajan's  death 
two  days  afterwards.  ...  As  soon  as  he  was 
proclaimed  Fmperor  at  Antioeh,  he  sent  an 
apologetic  desj)atch  to  the  Senate  requesting 
their  assent  to  his  election;  tlie  army,  he  said, 
had  chosen  him  without  waiting  for  their  sanc- 
tion, lest  the  Republic  should  remain  without  a 
prince.  The  confirmation  which  he  asked  for 
was  imnn.ediately  granted.  .  .  .  The  state  of  Ro- 
man affairs  was  at  this  moment  a  very  critical 
one,  and  did  not  permit  the  new  Emperor  to 
leave  the  East.  Emboldened  by  the  news  of 
Trajan's  illness,  the  conquered  Parthians  had  re- 
volted and  achieved  some  great  successes;  Sar- 
matia  on  the  north,  Mauritania,  Egypt,  and 
Syria  on  the  south,  were  already  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection. The  far-sighted  prudence  of  Ha- 
drian led  him  to  fear  that  the  empire  was  not  un- 
likely to  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  and 
that  the  Euphrates  was  its  best  boundary.  It 
was  doubtless  a  great  sacrifice  to  surrender  all 
the  rich  and  popiilous  provinces  beyond  that 
river  which  had  been  gained  by  the  arms  of  his 
predecessor.  It  was  no  coward  fear  or  mean 
envy  of  Trajan  which  prompted  Hadrian,  but  he 
wisely  felt  that  it  was  worth  any  price  to  pur- 
cha.se  peace  and  security.  Accordingly  be  with- 
drew the  Roman  armies  from  Armenia,  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia,  constituted  the  former  of  these 
an  independent  kingdom,  surrendered  the  two 
latter  to  the  Parthians,  and  restored  their  de- 
posed king  Chosroes  to  his  throne.  .  .  .  After 
taking  these  measures  for  establishing  peace  in 
the  East,  he  left  Catilius  Severus  governor  of 
Syria,  and  returned  by  way  of  Illyria  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  the  following  year.  ...  A 
restless  curiosity,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
features  in  his  character,  would  not  penrat  him 
to  remain  inactive  at  Rome;  he  determined  to 
make  a  personal  survey  of  every  province 
throughout  his  vast  dominions,  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  is  so  frequently  represented  on  medals  as 
the  Roman  Hercules.  He  commenced  his  travels 
with  Gaul,  thence  he  proceeded  to  Germany, 
where  he  established  order  and  discij)line 
amongst  the  Roman  forces,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  Britain.  ...  It  would  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  mure  catalogue  of  the  countries  which  he 
visited  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
In  the  fifteenth  winter  of  it  he  arrived  in  Egypt, 
and  rebuilt  the  tomb  of  Fompey  the  Great  at 
Pelusium.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria 
wiiich  was  at  that  jieriod  the  university  of  the 
world.  ...  He  had  scarcely  passed  through 
Syria  w^hcn  the  Jews  revolted,  and  continued  in 
arms  for  three  years  [see  J»CW8:  A.  D.  130-134]. 
.  .  .  Hadrian  spent  the  winter  at  Athens,  T*rhere 
he  gratified  his  architectural  taste  by  completing 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  .  .  .  Conscious 
...  of  the  infirmities  of  di.sease  and  of  advanc- 
ing years,  he  adopted  L.  Aurelius  Verus,  a  man 
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of  pleasure  and  of  weak  and  delicate  health, 
totally  unfit  for  his  new  position.  .  .  .  Age  and 
disease  had  now  so  altered  his  [Hadrian's]  char- 
acter that  he  became  luxurious,  self-indulgent, 
suspicious,  and  even  cruel.  Verus  did  not  live 
two  years,  and  the  Emperor  then  adopted  Titu.' 
Antoninus,  on  condition  that  he  should  in  his 
turn  adopt  M.  Annius  Verus,  afterwards  called 
M.  Aurelius,  and  the  aun  of  Aurelius  Verus." 
Hadrian's  malady  "now  became  insupportably 
painful,  his  temper  savage  even  to  madness,  and 
many  lives  of  senators  and  others  were  sncriflced 
to  his  fury.  His  sufferings  were  so  excruciating 
that  lie  was  always  begging  his  attendants  to 
put  him  to  death.  At  last  he  went  to  Baite, 
where,  setting  at  defiance  the  prescriptions  of 
his  physicians,  he  ate  and  drank  what  he  pleased. 
Death,  therefore,  soon  put  a  period  to  his  suffer- 
ings, in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-first  of  his  restless  reign  [A.  D.  138]. 
Antoninus  was  present  at  his  death,  his  corpse 
was  burnt  at  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  and  his  ashes  de- 
posited in  the  mausoleum  (moles  Hadriani)  which 
he  had  himself  built,  and  which  is  now  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo." — R.  W.  Browne,  IIi»t.  of  xiome 
from  A.  D.  96,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Jionmns 
•under  the  Empire,  ch.  63-66  (».  7).— T.  Arnold 
and  others,  Ilist.  of  the  Roman  Empire  {Eneydop. 
Metropolitann),  ch.  4-6. 

A.  D.  138-180. — The  Antonines. — Antoninus 
Pius.— Marcus  Aurelius. — "On  the  death  of 
Hadrian  in  A.  D.  138,  Antoninus  Plus  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  late 
Emperor's  conditions,  adopted  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Commodus.  Marcus  had  been  be- 
trothed at  the  age  of  15  to  the  sister  of  Lucius 
Commodus,  but  the  new  Emperor  broke  off  the 
engagement,  and  betrothed  him  instead  to  his 
daughter  Faustina.  The  maniage,  however, 
wa,i  not  celebrated  till  seven  years  afterwards, 
A.  D.  146.  The  long  reign  of  Antoninus  Pfus  is 
one  of  those  happy  periods  that  have  no  hif tory. 
An  almost  unbroken  peace  reigned  at  home  and 
abroid.  Ta-tes  were  lightened,  calamities  re- 
lieved, informers  discouraged ;  confiscations  were 
rare,  plots  and  executions  were  almost  unknown. 
Throughout  Lhe  whole  extent  of  his  vast  domain 
the  ptople  loved  and  valued  their  Emperor,  and 
the  Emperor's  one  aim  was  >  further  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people.  He,  to(  like  Aurelius,  had 
learnt  that  what  was  good  for  the  bee  was  good 
for  the  hive.  .  .  .  He  disliked  war,  did  not  value 
the  military  title  of  Imperator,  and  never  deigned 
to  accept  a  triump'  .  With  this  wise  and  emi- 
nent prince,  who  was  as  amiable  in  his  pri- 
vate relatii  ms  as  he  was  admirable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties,  Marcus  Aurelius  spent  the 
next  23  years  of  his  life.  .  .  .  There  was  no„  a 
shade  of  jealousy  between  them;  each  was  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  other,  and,  so  far  from 
regarding  his  destined  heir  with  suspicion,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  the  designation  'Ciesar,'  and 
heaped  upon  him  all  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  whisper 
of  malignant  tongues  attempted  to  shake  tliis 
mutual  confidence.  ...  In  the  year  161,  v.'hen 
Marcus  was  now  40  years  old,  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  75,  caught  a  fever 
at  Lorium.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
summoned  his  friends  and  the  chief  men  of  Rome 
to  his  bedside,  and  there  (without  saving  a  wonl 
about  his  other  adopted  son,  who  (s  generally 


known  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Verus)  solemnly 
recommended  Marcus  to  them  as  his  successor; 
and  then,  giving  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  the 
watchword  of  'Equanimity,'  as  though  his 
earthly  task  was  over  he  ordered  to  be  transferred 
to  "the  bedroom  of  Marcus  the  little  golden  statue 
of  Fortune,  which  was  kept  in  the  private 
chamber  of  the  Emperors  as  an  omen  of  public 
prosperity.  The  very  first  act  of  the  new  Em- 
peror was  one  of  splendid  generosity,  namely, 
the  admission  of  his  adoptive  brother  Lucius 
Verus  into  the  fullest  participation  of  imperial 
honours.  .  .  .  The  admission  of  Lucius  Verus 
to  a  share  of  the  Empire  was  due  to  the  innate 
modesty  of  Marcus.  As  he  was  a  devoted 
student,  and  cared  less  for  manly  exercises,  in 
which  Verus  excelled,  he  thought  that  his  adop- 
tive brother  would  be  a  better  and  more  useful 
general  than  himself,  and  that  he  could  best 
serve  the  State  by  retaining  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  entrustmg  to  his  brother  the  manage- 
ment of  war.  Verus,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
got  away  from  the  immediate  influence  and  en- 
nobling society  of  Alarcus,  broke  loose  from  all 
decency,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  weak  and 
worthless  personage.  .  .  .  Two  things  only  can 
be  said  in  his  favour;  the  one,  that,  though  de- 
praved, he  was  wholly  free  from  cruelty;  and 
tlie  other,  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  submit 
himsdf  entirely  to  liis  brother.  .  .  .  Marcus  had 
a  large  family  by  Faustina,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  his  wife  bore  twins,  of  whom  the 
one  who  survived  became  the  wicked  and  de- 
tested Emperor  Commodus.  As  though  the  birth 
of  such  a  child  were  in  itself  an  omen  of  ruin, 
a  storm  of  calamity  began  »t  once  to  burst  over 
the  long  tranquil  State.  An  inundation  of  the 
Tiber  .  .  .  caused  a  distress  which  ended  in 
wide-spread  famine.  Men's  minds  were  terrified 
by  earthquakes,  by  the  burning  of  cities,  and  by 
plagues  of  noxious  insects.  To  these  miseries, 
which  the  Emperors  did  their  best  to  alleviate, 
was  added  the  horror  rf  wars  imd  rumours  of 
wars.  The  Parthians,  under  th^eir  king  Vologe- 
ses,  defeated  and  all  but  destroyed  a  Roman 
rrmy,  and  devastated  with  impunity  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  Catti 
burst  over  Germany  with  fire  and  sword;  and 
the  news  from  Britain  v/as  full  of  insurrection  and 
tumult.  Such  were  the  elements  of  trouble  and 
discord  which  overshadowed  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  from  its  very  beginning  down  to  its 
weary  close.  As  the  Parthian  war  was  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  Verus  was  sent  to  quell 
i*^  and  but  for  the  ability  of  his  generals  —  the 
greatest  of  whom  was  Avidius  Cassius  —  would 
have  ruined  irretrievably  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire.  These  generals,  however,  vindicated 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  [A.  D.  165-166 
—  see  P.\RTinA],  and  Verus  returned  in  triumph, 
bringing  back  with  him  from  the  East  the  seeds 
of  a  terrible  pestilence  which  devastated  the 
whole  Empire  [see  Plai4i;e:  A.  D.  78-266]  and 
bjr  which,  on  the  outbrcac  of  fmsh  wars,  Verus 
hnuself  was  carried  off  at  Aqukleiu.  .  .  .  Marcus 
was  now  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  Roman 
world.  .  .  .  But  this  imperial  elevation  kindled 
no  glow  of  pride  or  self-satisfaction  in  his  meek 
and  chastened  r,ature.  He  regarded  himself  as 
being  in  fact  the  servant  of  all.  ...  He  was 
one  of  those  who  held  that  nothing  should  be 
done  hastily,  and  that  few  crimes  were  worse 
than  the  waste  of  time.    It  is  to  such  views  and 
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such  liabits  that  we  owe  the  composition  of  his 
worlcs.  His  'Meditations'  were  written  amid 
the  painful  silf-denial  and  distracting  anxieties 
of  his  wars  witli  tlie  Qiiadi  and  the  Marcomanni 
[A.  1).  168-180,— see  Sakmatian  ano  Marco- 
MANNiAN  Waiis  OK  Maucus  Aukelius],  and  he 
was  the  autlior  of  otlier  worlis  which  unliappily 
Jiave  perished.  Perliaps  of  all  the  lost  treasures 
of  anti(iuity  there  are  few  which  we  should  feel 
a  greater  wish  to  recover  than  the  lost  autobiog- 
raphy ot  this  wisest  of  Emperors  and  holiest  of 
Pagan  men.  .  .  .  The  Court  was  to  Marcus  a 
burden;  he  tells  us  himself  that  Philosophy  was 
his  mother,  Emi)irc  only  his  stepmother ;  it  was 
only  his  repose  in  the  one  that  rendered  even  tol- 
erable to  him  the  burdens  of  the  other.  .  .  .  The 
most  celebrated  event  of  the  war  [with  the 
Quadi]  took  place  in  a  great  victory  .  .  .  which 
he  won  in  A.  1).  174,  and  which  was  attributed  by 
the  (Christians  to  what  is  known  as  the  '  Miracle 
of  the  Thundering  legion'  [see  Thundeuing 
Leoion],  ...  To  the  gentle  heart  of  Marcus 
all  war,  even  when  accompanied  with  victories, 
was  eminently  distasteful ;  and  in  such  painful 
and  ungenial  occupations  no  small  part  of  his 
life  was  passed.  ...  It  was  his  unhappy  destiny 
not  to  have  trodden  out  the  embers  of  this  [the 
Sarmatian]  war  before  he  was  burdened  with 
another  far  more  painful  and  formidable.  This 
•was  the  revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  a  general  of 
til  eld  blunt  Roman  type,  whom,  in  spite  of 
soi.ie  ominous  warnings,  Marcus  both  loved  and 
trusted.  The  ingratitude  displayed  by  such  a 
man  caused  Marcus  the  deepest  anguish ;  but  he 
was  saved  from  all  dangerous  consequences  by 
the  wide-spread  afFeqtion  which  he  had  inspired 
by  his  virtuous  reign.  The  very  soldiers  of  the 
rebellious  general  fell  away  from  him,  and,  after 
he  had  been  a  nominal  Emperor  for  only  three 
months  and  six  days,  he  was  asstissinated  by 
some  of  his  own  otHcers.  .  .  .  Marcus  travelled 
through  the  provinces  which  had  favoured  the 
cauu3  of  Avidias  Cassius,  and  treated  them  all 
with  the  most  complete  and  indulgent  forbear- 
ance. .  .  .  During  this  journey  of  puciflcation, 
he  lost  his  wife  Faustina,  who  died  suddenly  in 
one  of  the  valleys  of  ]\Iouut  Taurus.  History 
.  .  .  has  assigned  to  Faustina  a  character  of  the 
darkest  infamy,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a 
charge  against  Aurelius  that  he  overlooked  or 
condoned  her  offences.  ...  No  doubt  Faustina 
■was  unworthy  of  her  husband ;  but  surely  it  is 
tlie  glory  and  not  the  shame  of  a  noble  nature  to 
be  averse  from  jealousy  and  suspicion.  .  .  . 
'  Marcus  Aurelius  cruelly  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians. '  Let  us  brietiy  consider  this  charge.  .  .  . 
Marcus  in  his  '  Sleditations '  alludes  to  the  Chris- 
tians once  only,  and  then  it  is  to  make  a  passing 
complaint  of  tiic  indifference  to  death,  which 
appeared  to  him,  as  it  appeared  to  Epictetus,  to 
arise,  not  from  any  noble  jiriuciples,  but  from 
mere  obstinacy  and  per^■c^sity.  That  he  shared 
the  profound  dislike  with  which  Christians  were 
regarded  is  very  probable.  That  he  was  a  cold- 
blooded and  virulent  persecutor  is  utterly  unlike 
his  whole  character.  .  .  .  The  true  state  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  this:  The  deep  calami- 
ties in  which  during  the  wliole  reign  of  Marcus 
the  Empire  was  involved,  caused  wide-spread 
distress,  and  roused  into  peculiar  fury  the  feel- 
ings of  the  provincials  against  men  whose  athe- 
ism (for  such  they  considered  it  to  be)  had  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Alarcus,  when  ap- 


pealed to,  simply  let  the  existing  law  take  its 
course.  .  .  .  The  martyrdoms  took  place  in  Gaul 
and  Asia  Minor,  not  in  Kome.  .  .  .  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  churches  in  Lyons  and  Vienne  hap- 
pened in  A.  D.  177.  Shortly  after  this  period 
fresh  wars  recalled  the  Emperor  to  the  North. 
.  .  .  He  was  worn  out  with  the  toils,  trials  and 
travels  of  his  long  and  weary  life.  He  sunk 
under  mental  anxieties  and  bodily  fatigues,  and 
after  a  brief  illness  died  in  Pannonia,  either  at 
Vienna  or  at  Sirmium,  on  March  17,  A.  D.  180, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his 
reign." — F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekers  after  God:  Mar- 
cus Aurelius. — "One  moment,  thanks  to  him, 
the  world  was  governed  by  the  best  and  greatest 
man  of  his  age.  Frightful  decadences  followed ; 
but  tha  little  casket  which  contained  the 
'  Thoughts '  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  was 
saved.  From  it  came  forth  that  incomparable 
book  in  which  Epictetus  was  surpassed,  that 
Evangel  of  those  who  believe  not  in  the  super- 
natural, which  has  not  been  comprehended  until 
our  day.  Veritable,  eternal  Evangel,  the  liook 
of  'Thoughts,'  which  will  never  grow  old,  be- 
cause it  asserts  no  dogma." — E.  Renan,  English 
ConfereM^b :  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Also  in  :  W.  W.  Capes,  T/ie  Age  of  the  Anto- 
nines. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  t?ie  Ronans  under 
tlw  Empire,  ch.  67-68  (?j.  7).— P.  B.  Watson,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus. — G.  Long,  Thoughts  of 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  introd. 

A.  D.  180-192. — The  reign  of  Commodus. — 
"If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and  prosper- 
ous, he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the 
accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power, 
under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The 
armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand 
of  four  successive  emperors  whose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus,  that  he  sacrificed 
the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality  for 
a  worthless  boy ;  and  that  he  chose  a  successor 
in  his  own  family  rather  than  in  the  republic. 
Nothing,  however,  was  neglected  by  the  anxious 
father,  and  by  tl\e  men  of  virtue  and  learning 
whom  he  summoned  to  his  assistance,  to  expat^d 
the  narrow  mind  of  young  Commodus,  to  correct 
his  growing  vices,  and  to  render  him  worthy  of 
the  throne  for  which  he  was  designed.  .  .  .  Tlie 
beloved  son  of  Marcus  succeeded  to  his  father, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  armies ; 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  happy 
youth  saw  round  him  neither  competitor  to  re- 
move, nor  enemies  to  punish.  In  this  calm  ele- 
vated station  it  was  surely  natural  that  he  should 
prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to  their  detestation,  the 
mild  glories  of  his  five  predecessors  to  the  igno- 
minious fate  of  Nero  and  Domitian.  Yet  Com- 
motlus  was  not,  as  he  has  been  represented,  a 
tiger  born  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood, 
and  capable,  from  his  infancy,  of  the  most  in- 
human actions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a 
weak,  rather  than  a  wicked  disposition.  His 
simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of 
his  attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his 
mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit^  and  at 
length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  .  .  . 
During  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign,  the 
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foriTB,  and  even  the  spirit,  of  the  old  admiuistra- 
tion  were  maintained  by  those  faithful  counsel- 
lors to  whom  Marcus  had  recommended  his  son, 
and  for  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  Commodus 
still  entertained  a  reluctant  esteem.  The  young 
prince  and  his  profligate  favorites  revelled  in  all 
the  license  of  sovereign  power;  but  his  hands 
were  yet  unstained  with  blood ;  and  he  had  even 
displayed  a  generosity  of  sentiment,  which  might 

{)erhap3  have  ripenecl  into  solid  virtue.  A  fatal 
ncident  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  One 
evening,  as  the  emperor  was  returning  to  the 
palace  through  a  dark  and  narrow  portico  in  the 
amphitheatre,  an  assassin,  who  waited  his  pas- 
sage, rushed  upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword, 
loudly  exclaiming,  'The  senate  sends  you  this.' 
The  menace  prevented  the  deed ;  the  assassin  was 
seized  by  the  guards,  and  immediately  revealed 
the  authors  of  the  conspiracy.  It  had  been 
formed,  not  in  the  State,  but  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace.  .  .  .  But  the  words  of  the  assassin 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Commodus,  and  left 
an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and  hatred  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate.  Those  whom  he 
had  dreaded  as  importunate  ministers  he  now 
suspected  as  secret  enemies.  The  Delators,  a 
raceof  men  discouraged,  and  almost  extinguished, 
under  the  former  reigns,  again  became  formida- 
ble as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  emperor 
was  desirous  of  finding  disaffection  and  treason 
in  tne  senate.  .  .  .  Suspicion  was  equivalent  to 
proof ;  trial  to  condemnation.  The  execution  of 
a  considerable  senator  was  attended  with  the 
death  of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge  his 
fate;  and  when  Commodus  had  once  tasted 
human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or  re- 
morse. .  .  .  Pestilence  and  famine  contributed 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
.  .  .  His  cruelty  proved  at  last  fatal  to  himself. 
He  had  shed  with  impunity  the  noblest  blood  of 
Rome :  he  perished  as  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by 
his  own  domestics.  Marcia,  his  favorite  con- 
cubine, Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  and  Laetus, 
•his  PriEtorian  prtefect,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of 
their  companions  and  predecessors,  resolved  to 
prevent  the  destruction  which  every  hour  hung 
over  their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of 
the  tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Marcia  seized  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 
dmught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fa- 
tigued himself  with  hunting  some  wild  beasts. 
Commodus  retired  to  sleep ;  but  whilst  he  was 
laboring  with  the  effects  of  poison  and  drunken- 
ness, a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a  wrestler, 
entered  Jiis  chamber,  and  strangled  him  withe  at 
resistance  "  (December  31,  A.  D.  192).— E.  Gib- 
^on,  Decline  arid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  eh. 
3-4. 

Also  in  :  J.  B.  L.  Crevier,  Hist,  of  tJie  Roman 
Emperors,  hk.  21  (».  7). 

A.  D.  192-284. — From  Commodus  to  Diocle- 
tian.— Twenty-three  Emperors  in  the  Century. 
— Thirteen  murdered  by  their  own  soldiers  or 
servants.  —  Successful  wars  of  Severus,  Au- 
relian,  and  Probus. —  On  the  murder  of  Com- 
modus, "  Ilelvius  Pertiuax,  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  a  man  of  virtue,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  conspirators,  who  would  fain  justify  their 
deed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  their  choice 
■was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  But  the  Prtetor- 
ians  had  not  forgotten  their  own  power  on  a 
similar  occasion ;  and  they  liked  not  the  virtue 
and  regularity  of  the  new  monarch.     Pertinax 


was,  therefon-,  speedily  deprived  of  throne  and 
life.  Pnetorian  insolence  now  attained  its  height. 
Regardless  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  em- 
pire, they  set  it  up  to  auction.  The  highest 
bidder  was  a  senator,  named  Didius  Julianus 
[March,  193].  .  .  .  The  legions  disdained  to  re- 
ceive an  emperor  from  the  life-giiards.  Those  of 
Britiun  proclaimed  their  general  ClodiusAlbinus; 
those  of  Asia,  Pcscennius  Niger ;  the  Pannonian 
legions,  Septimius  Severus.  Tliis  last  was  a 
man  of  bravery  and  contluet:  by  valour  and 
strafaigem  he  successively  vanquished  his  rivals 
[defeating  Albinus  in  an  obstinate  battle  at". 
Lyons,  A.  D.  197,  and  finishing  the  subjugation 
of  his  rivals  in  the  east  by  reducing  Byzantium 
after  a  siege  of  three  years].  He  maintained  tho 
superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  Caledonians  [see  Britam :  A.  D.  208- 
211].  His  reign  was  vigorous  and  advantageous 
to  the  state ;  but  he  wanted  either  the  courage 
or  the  power  to  fully  repress  the  license  and  in- 
subordination of  the  soldiery.  Severus  left  the 
empire  [A.  D.  211]  to  his  two  sons.  Caracalla, 
the  elder,  a  prince  of  \  iolent  and  untamable  pas- 
sions, disdained  to  share  empire  with  any.  He 
murdered  his  brother  and  colleague,  the  more 
gentle  Geta,  and  put  to  death  all  who  ventured 
to  disapprove  of  the  deed.  A  restless  ferocity 
distinguished  the  character  of  Caracalla :  he  was 
ever  at  war,  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
now  on  those  of  the  Euphrates.  His  martial  im- 
petuosity daimted  his  enemies;  his  reckless 
cruelty  terrified  his  subjects.  .  .  .  During  a 
Parthian  war  Caracalla  gave  offence  to  Macri- 
nus,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  who 
murdered  him  [A.  D.  217].  Macrinus  seized  the 
empire,  but  had  not  power  to  hold  it.  He  and 
his  son  Diadumenianus  [after  defeat  in  battle  at 
Immic,  near  Antioch]  .  .  .  were  put  to  death  by 
the  army,  who  proclaimed  a  supposed  son  [and 
actually  a  second  cousin]  of  their  beloved  Cara- 
calla. This  youth  was  named  Elagabalus,  and 
was  priest  of  the  Sun  in  the  temple  of  Emesa,  in 
Syria.  Every  vice  stained  the  character  of  this  li- 
centious effeminate  youth,  whose  name  is  become 
proverbial  for  sensual  indulgence :  he  possessed 
no  redeeming  quality,  had  no  friend,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  guards,  who,  vicious 
as  they  were  themselves,  detested  vice  in  him. 
Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  Elagabalus,  but 
of  a  totally  opposite  character,  succeeded  tliat 
vicious  prince  [A.  D.  222].  All  estimable  quali- 
ties were  united  in  the  noble  nnd  accomplished 
Alexander.  .  .  .  The  love  ot  learning  and  v*.  cue 
did  not  in  him  smother  military  skill  and  valour; 
he  checked  the  martial  hordes  of  Germany,  and 
led  the  Roman  eagles  to  victory  against  the  Sas- 
sanides,  who  had  displaced  the  Arsacides  in  the 
dominion  over  Persia,  and  revived  the  claims  of 
the  house  of  Cyrus  over  Anterior  Asia.  Alex- 
ander, victorious  in  war,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
deemed  he  might  venture  on  introducing  more 
regular  discipline  into  the  army.  The  attempt 
was  fatal,  and  the  amiable  monarch  lost  his  life 
in  the  mutiny  that  resulted  [A.  D.  235].  Max- 
imin,  a  e  jldier,  originally  a  Thracian  shepherd, 
distinguished  by  his  pnxligious  size,  strength 
and  appetite,  a  stranger  to  all  civic  virtues  and 
all  civic  rules,  rude,  brutal,  cruel,  and  ferocious, 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  noble  and 
virtuous  prince,  in  whose  murder  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent.  At  Rome,  the  senate  conferred 
the  vacant  tlignity  on  Gordian,  a  noble,  wealthy 
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and  virtuous  senator,  and  on  his  son  of  tlie  same 
name,  a  valiant  and  spirited  youth.  But  scarcely 
•were  they  recognized  when  the  son  fell  in  an  en- 
gagement, and  the  father  slew  himself  [A.  D. 
2;*(].  Maximin  was  now  rapidly  marching  to- 
wards Home,  full  of  rage  and  ''iry.  Despair 
gavo  courage  to  the  senate;  tney  nominated 
Balhinus  and  Pupienus  [Maxinius  Pupienus], 
one  to  direct  the  internal,  the  other  the  exter- 
nal affairs.  Maximin  had  advanced  as  far  a.'-^ 
Acjuileia  [whieh  he  hesieged  without  success], 
when  his  horrible  cruelties  caiised  an  insurrec- 
tion against  him,  and  he  and  his  son,  an  amiable 
youth,  were  murdered  [A.  D.  238].  The  army 
was  not,  however,  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claim  of  the  senate  to  appoint  an  emperor. 
Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
[and  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  were  massacred  by 
the  Pra'torians],  when  the  conflicting  parties 
agreed  in  the  person  of  the  third  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  but  thirteen  years  of  age  [A.  D.  238]. 
Gordian  III.  was  .  .  .  chiefly  guided  by  his 
father-in-law,  Misitheus,  who  induced  him  to 
engage  in  war  against  the  Persians.  In  the  war, 
Gordian  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  any  of 
his  predecessors;  but  be  shared  what  was  now 
l)ccome  the  usual  fate  of  a  Roman  emperor.  He 
was  murdered  by  Philip,  the  captain  of  his 
guard  [A.  D.  244].  Philip,  an  Arabian  by  b'  th, 
originally  a  captain  of  freebooters,  seized  on  the 
purple  of  his  murdered  sovereign.  Two  rivals 
arose  and  contended  with  him  for  the  prize,  but 
accomplished  nothing.  A  third  competitor,  De- 
cius,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
defeated  and  slew  him  near  Verona  [A.  D.  249]. 
During  the  reign  '  f  Philip,  liome  attained  her 
thousandth  yeai.  — T.  Keightley,  Outlines  of 
Jlist.  {Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclop.),  pt.  1,  c/..  9. — 
"Decius  is  memorable  as  the  first  emperor  who 
attempted  to  extirpate  the  Christian  religion  by 
a  general  persecution  of  its  professors.  His 
edicts  are  lost :  but  the  records  of  the  time  ex- 
hibit a  departure  from  the  system  which  had 
been  usually  observed  by  enemies  of  the  church 
since  the  days  of  Trajan.  The  authorities  now 
sought  out  Christians;  the  legal  order  as  to 
accusations  was  neglected ;  accusers  ran  no  risk ; 
and  popular  clamour  was  admitted  instead  of 
formal  information.  The  long  enjoyment  of 
peace  had  told  unfavourably  on  the  church.  .  .  . 
When,  as  Origen  had  foretold,  a  new  season  of 
trial  came,  tlie  cllects  of  the  g."neral  rs!  xatiou 
were  sadly  displayed.  On  being  summoned,  in 
obedience  to  the  empe.-or's  edict,  to  appear  and 
o.fer  sacrifice,  multitudes  of  Cnristlans  in  every 
ciiy  rushed  to  the  foruin.  ...  It  seemed,  says 
St.  Cyprian,  as  if  they  had  loug  been  eager  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  disownuig  their  faith. 
The  persecution  was  especially  directed  ngainst 
the  bishops  and  clergy.  Aniong  its  victims  were 
Fabian  of  Rome,  Baby  las  of  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
ander of  Jerusalem ;  while  in  the  lines  of  other 
eminent  men  (as  Cyprian,  Origen  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria)  the  pe- 
riod is  marked  by  exile  or  other  sufferings.  The 
chief  object,  however,  was  not  to  inflict  death  on 
the  Christians,  but  to  force  them  to  recantation. 
With  this  view  they  were  subjected  to  tortures, 
imprisonment  and  want  of  food ;  and  under  such 
trials  tho  constancy  of  many  gave  way.  Many 
withdrew  into  voluntary  banishment:  among 
these  was  Paul,  a  young  man  of  Ale.iandria, 
who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  desert  of  the  The- 


baid,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  first  Christian  her- 
mit."—  J.  C.  Robertson,  Iliitt.  of  the  Chrigtian 
Church,  bk.  1,  ch.  6  (c.  1).— "This  persecution  [of 
Decius]  was  interrupted  b^  an  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  who,  for  the  first  time,  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube in  considerable  numbers,  and  devastated 
Moesia  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  244-251].  Decius 
marched  against  them,  and  gained  some  impor- 
tant advantages ;  but  in  his  last  battle,  charging 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  he  was  overpowered  and  slain  (A.  D. 
251).  A  great  number  of  the  Romans,  thus  de- 
prived of  their  leader,  fell  victims  to  the  barba- 
rians; the  survivors,  grateful  for  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  legions  of  Gallus,  who 
commanded  in  the  neighbourhood,  proclaimed 
that  general  emperor.  Gallus  concluded  a  dis- 
honourable peace  with  the  Goths,  and  renewed 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  His  dastardly 
conduct  provoked  general  resentment;  the  pro- 
vincial armies  r^'volted,  but  the  most  dangerous 
insurrection  was  that  headed  by  -(Emilianus,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Mcesia.  He  led  Ids 
forces  into  Italy,  and  the  liostile  armies  met  at 
Interamna  (Terni);  but  just  as  an  engagement 
was  about  to  commence,  Gallus  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers  (A.  D.  253),  and  .^Emilianus 
proclaimed  emperor.  In  three  months  .Jilmili- 
anus  himself  met  a  similar  fate,  the  army  having 
chosen  Valerian,  the  governor  of  Gaul,  to  the 
sovereignty.  Valerian,  though  now  sixty  years 
of  age,  possessed  powers  that  might  have  revived 
the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  empire,  which  was 
now  invaded  on  all  sides.  The  Goths,  who  had 
formed  a  powerful  monarchy  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  ex- 
tended their  territories  to  the  Borysthenes  (Dnei- 
per)  and  Tanais  (Don):  they  ravagf^d  Moesia, 
Thrace  and  Macedon ;  while  their  fleets  .  .  .  dev- 
astated the  coasts  both  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  258-267]. 
The  great  confederation  of  the  Franks  became 
form.idable  on  the  lower  Rhine  [see  Fkankb- 
A.  D.  253],  and  not  less  dangerouj  was  that  of 
the  Allemanni  on  the  upper  part  of  that  river. 
The  Carpians  and  Sarmatians  laid  Moesia  wast«; 
while  the  Persians  plundered  Syria,  Cappadoc'a, 
and  Cilicia.  Gallienus,  the  emperor's  son,  whom 
Valerian  had  chosen  for  his  colleague,  and  Aure- 
lian,  dedtined  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire, 
gaiuea  several  victories  over  the  Germanic 
iribur;  while  Valeiian  marched  iu  person  against 
the  Scythians  and  Persians,  who  had  invaded 
Asia.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  former  In 
Anatolia,  but,  imprudently  passing  the  Euphra- 
tes, he  was  surrounded  by  Sapor's  army  near 
Edessa  .  .  .  and  was  forced  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion (A.  D.  259)  [see  Persia:  A.  D.  226-627]. 
During  nine  years  Valerian  languished  in  hope- 
less captivity,  the  object  of  scorn  and  insult  to 
his  brutal  conqueror,  while  no  effort  was  made 
for  his  liberatiou  by  his  unnatural  son.  Gallienus 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  ...  At  the  moment  of 
his  accession,  the  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
captivity  of  Valerian,  invaded  the  empire  on  all 
sides.     Italy  itself  was  invaded  by  the  Germans 

Ssee  Alkmanni:  A.  D.  259],  who  advanced  to 
lavenna,  but  they  were  forced  to  retire  by  the 
emperor.  Gallienus,  after  this  exertion,  sunk 
into  complete  inactivity ;  his  indolence  roused  a 
host  of  ccmpetitors  for  the  empire  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  commonly  called  '  the  thirty  ty- 
rants,' though  the  number  of  pretenders  dia  not 
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exceed  19.  .  .  .  Far  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  was  Odenatus,  who  assumed  the  purple  at 
Palmyra,  gained  several  great  victories  over  the 
Persians,  and  besieged  Sapor  in  Ctesiphon.  .  .  . 
But  this  great  nan  was  murdered  by  some  of  his 
own  family ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the 
celebrated  Zenobia,  who  took  the  title  of  Queen 
of  tlie  East.  Gallienus  did  not  long  survive  him ; 
he  was  nuirdored  while  besieging  Aureolus,  one 
of  his  rivals,  in  Mediolanum  (Milan) ;  but  before 
his  death  he  transmitted  his  rights  to  Claudius, 
a  general  of  great  rep'itation  (A.  I).  268).  Most 
of  the  other  tyrants  had  previously  fallen  in 
battle  or  by  assassination.  Marcus  Aurelius 
Claudius,  having  conquered  his  only  rival,  Au- 
reolus, marched  against  the  Germans  and  Goths, 
whom  he  routed  with  great  slaughter  [see  Goths: 
A.  D.  268-270].  He  then  prepared  to  march 
against  Zenobia,  who  had  conquered  Egypt; 
but  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  the 
emperor  himself  was  one  of  its  victims  (A.  D. 
270).  .  .  .  Ilis  brother  was  elected  emperor  by 
acclamation ;  but  in  17  days  he  so  displeased  the 
army,  by  attempting  to  revive  the  an  lent  disci- 
pline, that  he  was  deposed  and  murdered.  Au- 
rclian,  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  army;  and  the  senate, 
well  acquainted  with  his  merits,  joyfully  con- 
firmed the  election.  He  made  peace  with  the 
Goths,  and  led  his  army  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  once  more  invaded  Italy  [see  Ale- 
MANNi:  A.  D.  270].  Aurelian  was  at  first  de- 
feated; but  he  soon  retrieved  his  loss,  and  cut 
the  whole  of  the  barbarian  army  to  pieces.  His 
next  victory  was  obtained  over  the  Vandals,  a 
new  horde  that  had  passed  the  Danube;  and 
having  thus  secured  tbe  tranquility  of  "Europe, 
he  marched  to  rescue  the  eastern  provinces  from 
Zenobia,"  whom  he  vanquished  and  brought  cap- 
tive to  Rome  (see  Palmtu.\).  This  accomplished, 
the  vigorous  emperor  proceeded  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  then  to 
the  recovery  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  "  which 
had  now  for  thirteen  years  been  the  prey  of  dif- 
ferent tyrants.  A  single  campaign  restored 
these  provinces  Lo  the  empire;  and  Aurelian,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  the  most 
magnificent  triumph  that  the  city  had  ever  be- 
held. ...  But  he  abandoned  the  province  of 
Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  withdrawing  all  the 
Roman  garrisor  s  that  had  been  stationed  beyond 
the  Danubfi.  Aurelian's  virtues  were  sullied  by 
the  sternness  and  severity  that  naturally  belongs 
to  a  peasant  and  a  soldier.  His  ofHcerg  dreaded 
his  inflexibility, "  and  he  was  murdered,  A.  D. 
275,  by  some  of  them  who  had  been  detected  in 
peculations  and  who  dreaded  his  wrath.  The 
senate  elected  as  his  successor  Marcus  Claudius 
Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 
Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  was  then  chosen 
by  the  senate ;  but  the  Syrian  army  put  forward 
a  competitor  in  the  person  of  its  commander, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Prob\is,  and  Floriau  was  pres- 
ently slain  by  his  own  troops.  "Probus,  now 
imdisputed  master  of  the  Empire,  led  his  troops 
from  Asia  to  Gaul,  which  was  again  devastated 
by  the  German  tril)es ;  he  not  only  defeated  the 
barbarians,  but  pursued  them  into  their  own 
country,  where  he  gained  greater  advantages 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  [see  Gaul  :  A.  D. 
277  and  Germany:  A.  D.  277].  Thence  he 
passed  into  Thrace,  where  he  humbled  the  Goths; 
and,  returning  to  Asia,  he  completely  subdued 


the  insurgent  Isaurians,  whose  lands  he  divided 
among  his  veterans,"  and  commanded  peace  on 
his  own  terms  from  the  king  of  Persia.  But 
even  the  power  with  which  Probus  wielded  his 
army  could  not  protect  him  from  its  licentious- 
ness, and  in  a  sudden  mutiny  (A.  D.  283)  he  was 
slain.  Carus,  captain  of  the  prictorian  guards, 
was  then  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army,  the 
senate  assenting.  He  repelled  the  Sarmatians 
and  defeated  the  Persians,  who  had  renewed 
hostilities ;  but  he  died,  A.  D.  283,  while  besieg- 
ing Ctesiphon.  His  son  Numerianus  was  chosen 
his  successor;  "but  after  a  few  months' reign, 
he  was  assassinated  by  Aper,  his  father-in-law 
and  captain  of  his  guards.  Tlie  crime,  however, 
was  discovered,  and  the  murderer  put  to  death 
by  the  army.  Dioclesian,  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  slave,  was  unanimously  saluted 
Emperor  by  the  army.  He  was  proclaimed  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  17th  of  December,  A.  D.  284; 
an  epoch  that  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  called  'the 
Era  of  Dioclesian,'  or  'the  Era  of  Martyrs,' 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  is  still 
u.sed  by  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  and  other 
African  nations."  —  W.  C.  Taylor,  Student's 
Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  ch.  17,  »ect.  6-7. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tJie 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  5-12  (».  1). 

A.  D.  213. — First  collision  with  the  Aleman- 
ni.    See  Alemanni:  A.  D.  213. 

A.  D.  238. — Siege  of  Aquileia  by  Maximin. 
See  above:  A.  D.  192-284. 

A.  D.  258-267. — Naval  incursions  and  rav- 
ages of  the  Goths  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
See  Goths:  A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  284-305. — Reconstitution  of  the  Em- 
pire by  Diocletian. — Its  division  and  subdivis- 
ion between  two  Augusti  and  two  Caesars. — 
Abdication  of  Diocletian. — "  The  accession  of 
Diocletian  to  power  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time 
the  old  names  of  the  republic,  the  consuls,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  Senate  itself,  cease,  even  if 
still  existing,  to  have  any  political  significance. 
The  government  becomes  avowedly  a  monarch- 
ical autocracy,  and  the  cflicers  by  whom  it  is 
administered  are  simply  the  nominees  of  the  des- 
pot on  the  throne.  The  empire  of  Rome  is 
henceforth  an  Oriental  sovereignty.  Aurelian 
had  already  introduced  the  use  of  the  Oriental 
dindem.  The  nobility  of  the  empire  derive  their 
positions  from  the  favor  of  the  sovereign;  the 
commons  of  the  empire,  •  ?ho  have  long  lost  their 
political  power,  cease  to  enjoy  even  the  name  of 
citizens.  The  provinces  are  still  administered 
under  the  imperial  prefects  by  the  magistrates 
and  the  assemblies  of  an  earlier  date,  but  the 
functions  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  con- 
fined more  strictly  than  ever  to  matters  of  police 
and  finance.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  Senate,  how- 
ever intrinsically  weak,  had  found  opportunities 
for  putting  forth  its  claims  to  authority.  .  .  . 
The  chosen  of  the  legions  had  been  for  some  time 
past  the  commander  of  an  army,  rather  than  the 
sovereign  of  the  state.  He  had  seldom  quitted 
the  camp,  rarely  or  never  presented  himself  in  the 
capitJil.  .  .  ,  The  whole  realm  might  split 
asunder  at  any  moment  into  as  many  kingdoms 
as  there  were  armies,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the 
legions  felt  themselves  controlled  by  the  strength 
oc  genius  of  one  more  eminent  than  the  rest.  .  .  . 
The  danger   of    disruption,    thus    far  averted 
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mnlnlv  by  the  awe  which  tlie  name  of  Rome  in- 
8pire(f,  WHS  Ixroming  yearly  more  Imminent,  when 
Dlwletian  arose  to  re-establlsii  the  organic  con- 
nection of  the  parts,  and  breathe  a  new  life  into 
the  heart  of  the  b(Mly  politic.  The  jealous  edict 
of  Gal  lien  us  .  .  .  had  forbidden  the  senators  to 
take  service  in  the  army,  or  to  quit  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  degra<lation  of  that  once  illustrious 
order,  whic-h  was  thus  rendered  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing a  candidate  for  the  diadem,  was  com- 
l)Ieted  by  its  indolent  acquiescence  in  this  dis- 
([ualifying  ordinance.  The  nobles  of  Rome 
relinciuished  all  interest  in  affairs  which  they 
could  no  longer  aspire  to  conduct.  The  em- 
perors, on  their  part,  ceased  to  regard  them  as  a 
substantive  power  in  the  state ;  and  in  construct- 
ing his  new  imperial  constitution  Diocletian 
wholly  overlooked  their  existence.  .  .  .  While 
he  disregarded  the  possibility  of  opposition  at 
Rome,  he  contrived  a  new  check  upon  the  rivalry 
of  his  distant  lieutenants,  by  associating  with 
himself  three  other  chiefs,  welded  together  by 
strict  alliance  into  one  imperial  family,  each  of 
whom  should  take  up  his  residence  in  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  empire,  ami  combine  with  all  the 
others  in  maintaining  their  common  interest. 
His  first  step  was  to  choose  a  single  colleague  in 
the  person  of  a  brave  soldier  of  obscure  origin, 
an  Illyrian  peas(int,  by  name  Maximianus,  whom 
he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  the  year 
386.  The  associated  rulers  assumed  at  the  same 
time  the  fanciful  epithets  of  Jovius  and  Hercu- 
lius,  auspicious  names,  which  made  them  per- 
haps popular  in  the  camps,  where  the  command- 
ing genius  of  the  one  and  the  laborious  fortitude 
of  the  other  were  fully  recognized.  Maximianus 
was  deputed  to  control  the  legions  in  Gaul,  to 
make  head  against  domestic  sedition,  as  well  as 
against  the  revolt  of  Carausius  [see  Britain: 
A.  D.  288-297],  a  pretender  to  the  purple  in 
Britain,  while  Diocletian  encountered  the  ene- 
mies or  rivals  who  were  now  rising  up  in  various 
quarters  in  the  East.  His  dangers  still  multi- 
plied, and  again  the  powers  of  the  state  were 
subdivided  to  meet  them.  In  the  year  292  Dio- 
cletian created  twoCtesars;  the  one,  Galerius,  to 
act  subordinately  to  himself  in  the  East;  the 
other,  Constantius  Chlorus,  to  divide  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  provinces  with  Maxlmian. 
The  CiEsars  were  bound  more  closely  to  the 
Augusti  by  receiving  th-^ir  daughters  in  mar- 
riage; but  though  they  acknowledged  each  a  su- 
perior in  his  own  half  of  tlie  empire,  and  admit- 
ted a  certain  supremacy  of  Diocletian  over  all, 
yet  each  enjoyed  kingly  rule  in  his  own  terri- 
tories, and  each  established  a  court  and  capital, 
as  well  as  an  army  and  a  camp.  Diocletian  re- 
tained the  wealthiest  and  most  tranquil  portion 
of  the  realm,  and  reigned  in  Nicomedia  [see 
Nicomedia]  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
while  he  intrusted  to  the  Cicsar  Galerius,  estab- 
lished at  Sirmium,  the  more  exposed  provinces 
on  the  Danube.  Maximian  occupied  Italy,  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  Africa,  stationing  himself, 
however,  not  in  Rome,  but  at  Milan.  Constan- 
tius was  required  to  defend  the  Rhenish  frontier ; 
and  the  martial  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  were  given  him  to  furnish  the  forces 
necessary  for  maintaining  that  important  trust. 
The  capital  of  the  Western  Ctesar  was  fixed  at 
Treves.  Inspired  with  a  common  interest,  and 
controlled  by  the  ascendency  of  Diocletian  him- 
self, all  the  emperors  acted  with  vigor  in  their 


several  provinces.  Diocletian  recovered  Alexan- 
dria and  quieted  the  revolt  of  Egypt  [see  Alkx- 
ANDKiA :  A.  D.  296].  Maximian  routed  the  un- 
ruly hordes  of  Maurentia,  and  overthrew  a 
pretender  to  sovereignty  in  that  distant  quarter. 
Constantius  discomfited  an  invading  host  of 
Alemanni,  kept  in  check  Caniusius,  who  for  a 
moment  had  seized  upon  Britain,  and  again 
wrested  that  province  from  Allectus,  who  had 
murdered  and  succeeded  to  him.  Galerius 
brought  the  legions  of  lUyria  to  the  defence  of 
Syria  against  the  Persians,  and  though  once  de- 
feated on  the  plains  of  Carrlue,  at  last  reduced 
the  enemy  to  submission  [see  Peiusia  :  A.  D.  226- 
627].  Thus  victorious  in  every  quarter,  Diocle- 
tian celebrated  the  commencement  of  his  twen- 
tieth year  of  power  with  a  triumph  at  the  ancient 
capital,  and  again  taking  leave  of  the  imperial 
city,  returned  to  his  customary  residence  at  Nico- 
media. The  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked 
on  his  journey  suggested  or  fixed  his  resolution 
to  relieve  himself  from  his  cares,  and  on  May  1, 
in  the  year  305,  being  then  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  he  performed  the  solemn  act  of  abdication 
at  Morgus,  in  Micsia,  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
assumed  the  purple  at  the  bidding  of  his  soldiers. 
Strange  to  soy,  he  did  not  renounce  the  object 
of  his  ambition  alone.  On  the  same  <lay  a  similar 
scene  was  enacted  by  his  colleague  Maximian  at 
Milan ;  but  the  abdication  of  JNIaximian  was  not, 
it  is  said,  a  spontaneous  sacrifice,  but  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  influence  or  authority  of  his 
elder  and  greater  colleague.  Diocletian  had  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  succession  by  which 
the  supreme  power  was  to  descend.  Having 
seen  the  completion  of  all  his  arrangements,  and 
congratulated  himself  ori  the  success,  thus  far, 
of  his  great  political  experiments,  he  crowned 
his  career  of  moderation  and  self-restraint  by 
strictly  confining  himself  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  tue  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  private 
station.  Retiring  to  the  residence  he  had  pre- 
pared fcr  himself  at  Salona,  he  found  occupa- 
tion and  amusement  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden." — C.  Merivale,  Oeneral  Hist,  of  Eome, 
ch.  70. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  13.— W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Bo- 
man  Systeru  of  Provincial  Administration,  ch.  4. 
— See,  also,  Diocletian. 

A.  D.  287. — Insurrection  of  the  Bagauds  in 
Gaul.    See  Bagauds  ;  also,  Dedititius. 

A.  D.  303-305.— The  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians under  Diocletian. — "Dreams  concerning 
the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  had  long  been  cast 
into  the  forms  of  prophecies  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  There  were  some  to  repeat  the  pre- 
dictions and  to  count  the  proofs  of  overthrow 
impending  upon  the  Empire.  But  there  were 
more,  far  more,  to  desire  its  preservation.  Many 
even  laboured  for  it.  The  number  of  those 
holding  oflices  of  distinction  at  the  courts  and  in 
the  armies  in^plies  the  activity  of  a  still  larger 
number  in  inferior  stations.  .  .  .  Never,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  generality  of  Christians  been 
the  objects  of  deeper  or  more  bitter  suspicions. 
...  By  the  lower  orders,  they  would  be  hated 
as  conspiring  against  the  customs  of  their  prov- 
ince or  the  glories  of  their  race.  By  men  of 
position  and  of  education,  they  would  be  de- 
spised as  opposing  every  interest  of  learning,  of 
property,  and  of  rank.  Darker  still  were  the 
sentiments  of   the  sovereigns.     By  them   the 
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Christians  were  scorned  as  unruly  subjects, 
building  temples  without  authority,  appointing 
priests  without  license,  while  they  lived  and 
died  for  principles  the  most  adverse  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  rulers  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Every- 
where they  were  advancing.  Everywhere  they 
met  with  reviving  foes.  At  the  head  of  these 
stood  the  Cffisar,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Gale- 
rius.  He  who  had  been  a  herdsman  of  Dacia 
was  of  the  stump  to  become  a  wanton  ruler.  He 
showed  his  temi)er  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Heathen.  He  showed  it  still  more  clearly  in  his 
hostility  towards  the  Christians.  ...  He  turned 
to  Diocletian.  Tlie  elder  Emperor  was  in  the 
mood  to  hear  his  vindictive  son-in-law.  Already 
had  Diocletian  fulminated  his  edicts  against  the 
Christians.  Once  it  wivs  because  his  priests  de- 
clare(l  them  to  be  denounced  in  an  oracle  from 
Apollo,  as  opposing  the  worship  of  that  deity. 
At  another  time,  it  was  because  his  soothsayers 
complained  of  the  presence  of  his  Christian  at- 
tendants as  interfernig  with  the  omens  on  which 
tlie  Heathen  depended.  Diocletian  was  super- 
stitious. But  he  yielded  less  to  his  superstition 
as  a  man  than  to  his  imperiousness  as  a  sover- 
eign, when  he  ordered  that  all  employed  in  the 
imperial  service  should  take  part  in  the  public 
sacrifices  under  pain  of  scourging  and  dismissal. 
...  At  this  crisis  he  was  accosted  by  Galerius. 
Imperious  as  he  was,  Diocletian  was  still  circum- 
spect. .  .  .  Galerius  urged  instant  suppression. 
'The  world,'  replied  his  father-in-law,  'will  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  if  we  attack  the  Chris- 
tians.' But  Galerius  insisted.  Not  all  the  cau- 
tion of  the  elder  Emperor  was  proof  against  the 
passions  thus  excited  bj'  his  son-in-law.  The 
wives  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  both  said  to 
have  been  Christians,  interceded  in  vain.  With- 
out consulting  the  other  sovereigns,  it  was  de- 
termined between  Diocletian  and  Galerius  to 
sound  the  alarum  of  persecution  throughout 
their  realms.  Never  had  persecution  begun 
more  fearfully.  AVithout  a  note  of  warning,  the 
Christians  of  Nicomedia  were  startled,  one  morn- 
ing, by  the  sack  and  demolition  of  their  church. 
.  .  .  Not  until  the  next  day,  however,  was  there 
any  formal  declaration  of  hostilities.  An  edict 
then  appeared  commanding  instant  and  terri- 
ble proceedings  against  the  Christians.  Their 
churches  were  to  b3  razed.  Their  Scriptures 
were  to  be  destroyed.  They  themselves  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  estates  and  olBces.  .  .  .  Some 
days  or  weeks,  crowded  with  resistance  as  well 
as  suffering,  went  by.  Suddenly  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  pala  e  at  Nicomedia.  It  was  of  course 
laid  at  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  ,  .  .  Some 
movements  occurring  in  the  eastern  provinces 
were  also  ascribed  to  Christian  machinations. 
.  .  .  The  Empresses,  suspected  of  sharing  the 
faith  of  the  sufferers,  were  compelled  to  offer 
public  sacrifice.  Fiercer  assaults  ensued.  A 
second  edict  from  the  palace  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  Christian  priests.  A  third  commanded 
th  \t  the  prisoners  should  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
according  to  the  Heathen  ritual  under  pain  of 
torture.  When  the  dungeons  were  filled,  and 
the  racks  within  then:  were  busy  with  their  hor- 
rid work,  a  fourth  edict,  more  searching  and 
more  pitiless  than  any,  was  published.  By  this 
the  proper  officers  were  directed  to  arrest  every 
Christian  whom  they  could  discover,  and  bring 
him  to  one  of  the  Heathen  temples.  .  .  .  letters 
were  despatched  to  demand  the  co-operation  of 


the  Emperor  Maximian  and  thu  Ctesar  Constan- 
tius.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  refused;  yet  there 
were  no  limits  that  could  be  set  to  the  persecu- 
tion by  any  one  of  the  sovereigns.  .  .  .  None 
suffered  more  than  the  Cliristians  in  Britain.  .  .  . 
Tlie  intensity  of  tlie  persecution  was  in  no  de- 
gree diminished  by  the  extent  over  which  it 
spread.  .  .  .  Some  were  thrown  into  dungeons 
to  renounce  their  faith  or  to  die  amidst  the 
agonies  of  whicli  they  had  no  fear.  Long  trains 
of  those  who  survived  imprisonment  were  sent 
across  the  country  or  beyond  the  sea  to  labour 
like  brutes  in  the  public  mines.  In  many  cities 
the  streets  must  have  been  literally  blocked  up 
with  the  stakes  and  scaffolds  where  death  was 
dealt  alike  to  men  and  women  and  little  children. 
It  mattered  nothing  of  what  rank  the  victims 
were.  The  poorest  slave  and  the  first  officer  of 
the  imperial  treasury  were  massacred  with  equal 
savagencss.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  man  embraces 
no  such  strife,  if  that  can  be  called  a  strife  in 
wliich  there  was  but  one  side  armed,  bu;  one 
aide  slain." — 8.  Eliot,  IliMonj  of  tlie  Early  Chris- 
tian8,  hk.  8,  ch.  10  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  A.  Carr,  The  Church  and  'he  Roman 
Eminre,  ch.  2.—Q.  Uhlhom,  T/ie  Conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Heathenism,  bk.  3,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  305-323. —  The  wars  of  Constantine 
and  his  rivals. — His  triumph. — His  reunion  of 
the  Empire. — On  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  who 
had  previously  held  the  subonlinate  rank  of 
Cffisars,  succeeded  to  the  superior  throne,  as 
Augustl.  A  nephew  of  Galerius,  named  Maxi- 
rain,  and  one  Severus,  who  was  his  favorite, 
were  then  appointed  Ccesars,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Constantine,  "on  of  Constantius,  and  Maxentius, 
son  of  Maximian,  who  might  have  naturally  ex- 
pected the  elevation.  Little  more  than  a  year 
afterwards,  Constantius  died.  In  Britain,  and 
Constantine  was  proclaimed  Augustus  and  Em- 
peror, in  his  place,  by  the  armies  of  the  West. 
Galerius  had  not  courage  to  oppose  this  military 
election,  except  so  far  as  to  witlihold  from  Con- 
stantine the  supreme  rank  of  Augustus,  which 
he  conferred  on  his  creature,  Severus.  Constan- 
tine acquiesced,  for  the  moment,  and  conteuied 
liimself  with  the  name  of  Ccesar,  while  events 
iii'.d  his  own  prudence  were  preparing  for  him  a 
far  greater  elevation.  In  October,  306,  there 
was  a  successful  rising  at  Rome  againt  Severus, 
Maxentius  was  rn-ised  to  the  throne  by  the  voice 
of  the  feeble  senate  and  the  people,  and  his 
father,  ?Taximian,  the  abdicated  monarch,  came 
out  of  his  retirement  to  resume  the  purple,  in 
association  at  first,  but  afterwards  in  rivalry 
with  his  son.  Severus  was  besieged  at  Ravenna 
and,  having  surrendered,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Galerius  undertook  to  avenge  his  death 
by  invading  Italy,  but  retreated  ignominiously. 
'Thereupon  he  invested  his  friend  Licinius  with 
the  emblems  and  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
Severus.  The  Roman  world  had  then  six  em- 
perors — each  claiming  the  great  title  of  "  Augus- 
tus": Galerius,  Licinius,  and  Maxlmin  in  the 
East  (including  Africa),  making  common  cause 
against  Maximian,  Maxentius  and  Constantine 
in  the  West.  The  first,  in  these  combinations, 
to  fall  out,  were  the  father  and  son,  Maximian 
and  Maxentius,  both  claiming  authority  in  Italy. 
The  old  emperor  appealed  to  his  former  army 
and  it  declared  against  him.  He  fled,  taking 
shelter,  first,  with  Iiis  enemy  Galerius,  but  soon 
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repalrinR  to  the  court  of  Constantino,  who  had 
murriiMi  his  daiiKhter  Fuustu.  A  littlo  later,  the 
(iismitlsrted  and  restless  old  man  conspired  to  de- 
throne his  sonin-law  and  was  put  to  death.  The 
next  year  (May,  A.  D.  ail)  Oaleri'is  died  at 
Nicomedia,  and  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween Licinitis  and  Maximin.  The  combinaticms 
were  now  changed,  and  C'onst«ntine  and  Licinius 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  Maxentius  and 
Maximin.  Home  and  Italy  had  wearied  by  this 
time  of  Maxentius,  who  was  both  vicious  and 
tyrannical,  and  invited  Constantino  to  deliver 
tiiem.  He  responded  by  a  bold  invasion  of  Italy, 
with  a  small  army  of  but  40,000  men;  defeated 
the  greater  army  of  Maxentius  at  Turin;  oc- 
cupied the  imperial  city  of  Milan;  took  Verona, 
after  a  siege  and  a  desperate  battle  fought  out- 
side its  walls,  and  linished  his  antagonist  in  a 
third  encounter  (Oct.  28,  A.  D.  312),  at  Saxa 
Rubra,  within  nine  miles  of  Rome.  Maxentius 
perished  in  the  Uight  from  this  decisive  field  and 
Constantinc  possessed  his  dominions.  In  the 
next  year,  Maximin,  rashly  venturing  to  attack 
Licinius,  was  defeated  near  Heraclea,  on  the 
Propontis,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  The  six 
emperors  of  the  year  808  were  now  '  ^  D.  313) 
reduced  to  two,  and  the  friendship  between  them 
was  ostentatious.  But  it  endured  little  longer 
than  a  single  ^ear.  Licinius  was  accused  of 
conspiring  agamst  Constantino,  and  the  latter 
declared  war.  The  first  battle  was  fouglit  near 
Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  the  second  on  the  plain  of 
Manila,  in  Thrace,  and  Constantino  was  the  vic- 
tor in  both.  Licinius  sued  for  peace  and  ob- 
tained it  (December,  A.  1).  315)  by  the  cession 
of  all  his  dominion  in  Europe,  except  Thrace. 
For  eight  years,  Constantino  was  contented  with 
the  great  empire  he  then  possessed.  In  323  he 
determined  to  grasp  the  entire  Roman  world. 
Licinius  opposed  him  with  a  vigor  unexpected 
and  the  war  was  prepared  for  on  a  mighty  scale. 
It  was  practically  decided  by  the  first  great 
battle,  at  Hadrianoplo,  on  the  3d  of  July,  323. 
Licinius,  defeated,  took  refuge  in  Byzantium, 
which  Constantino  besieged.  Escaping  from 
Byzantium  into  Asia,  Licinius  fought  once  more 
at  Chrysopolis  and  then  yielded  to  his  fate.  He 
died  soon  after.  The  Roman  empire  was  again 
united  and  Constautine  was  its  single  lord. —  E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Itoman  Empire, 
eh.  14. 

Also  in:  E.  L.  Cutts,  Comtantine  the  Great, 
ch.  7-33. 

A.  D.  306. —  Constantine's  defeat  of  the 
Franks.     See  Franks:  A.  D.  30(5. 

A.  D.  313.— Constantine's  Edict  of  Milan.— 
Declared  toleration  of  Christianity.— After  the 
extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  Constantine  over 
the  Italian  provinces  as  well  as  Gaul  and  the 
"West,  he  went,  in  January,  A.  D.  313,  to  Milan, 
and  there  held  a  conference  with  Licinius,  his 
eastern  colleague  in  the  empire.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  conference  was  the  famous  Edict  of 
Milan,  which  recognized  Christianity  and  admit- 
ted it  to  a  footing  of  equal  toleration  with  the 
paganisms  of  the  empire  —  in  terms  as  follows : 
"Wherefore,  as  I,  Constantine  Augustus,  and  I, 
Licinius  Augustus,  came  under  favourable  aus- 
pices to  Milan,  and  took  under  consideration  all 
aiTairs  that  pertained  to  the  public  benefit  and 
welfare,  these  things  among  the  rest  appeared  to 
us  to  be  most  advantageous  and  profitable  to  all. 
We  have  resolved  among  the  first  things  to  or- 
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dain,  those  matters  by  which  reveience  and  wor- 
ship to  the  Deity  might  bo  exhibited.  That  is, 
how  wo  may  grant  likewise  to  the  Christians, 
and  to  all,  the  free  choice  to  follow  that  mode  of 
worship  which  they  may  wish.  That  whatso- 
ever divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist  may 
be  propitious  to  us,  and  to  all  that  live  under  our 
government.  Therefore,  wo  have  decreed  the 
following  ordinance,  as  our  will,  with  a  salutary 
and  most  correct  intention,  that  no  freedom  at 
all  shall  be  refused  to  Christians,  to  follow  or  to 
keep  their  observances  or  worship.  But  that  to 
each  one  power  be  granted  to  devote  his  mind  to 
that  worship  which  he  may  think  adapted  to 
himself.  That  the  Deity  may  in  all  things  ex- 
hibit to  us  His  accustomed  favour  and  kindness. 
.  .  .  And  this  we  further  decree,  with  respect  to 
the  Christians,  that  the  places  in  which,  they 
wore  formerly  accustomed  to  assemble,  concern- 
ing which  also  we  formerly  wrote  to  your  (idelity, 
in  a  different  form,  that  if  any  persons  have  pur- 
chased those,  either  from  our  treasurer,  or  from 
any  other  one,  these  shall  restore  them  to  th6 
Christians,  without  money  and  witliout  demand- 
ing any  price.  .  .  .  They  who  as  we  have  said 
restore  them  without  valuation  and  price  may 
expect  their  indemnity  from  our  munificence  and 
liberality." — Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  IIi»t.,bk.  10, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Progress  of  Iteligiom  Free- 
dom, ch.  2. 

"  f 

Nic\ba:  a.  D.  325. 

A.  D.  323. — The  conversion  of  Constantine. 
—  His  Christianity. —  His  character. — "The 
alleged  supernatural  conversion  of  Coastantine 
has  afforded  a  subject  of  doubt  and  debate  from 
that  age  tb  the  present.  Up  to  the  date  of  his 
war  against  Maxentius,  the  Emperor  believed, 
like  his  father,  in  one  god,  whom  he  represented 
to  himself,  not  with  the  attiibutes  of  Jupiter, 
best  and  greatest,  father  of  gods  and  men,  but 
under  the  form  of  Apollo,  with  the  attributes  of 
the  gloritit  J  youth  of  manhood,  the  god  of  light 
and  life.  ...  His  conveiision  to  Christianity 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  war  with  Max- 
entius*. The  chief  contemporary  authorities  oa 
the  subject  are  Lactantius  and  Eusebius.  Lac- 
tantius,  an  African  by  birth,  was  a  rhetorician 
(or,  as  we  should  call  him,  professor)  at  Nicome- 
dia, of  such  eminence  that  Constantine  entrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  his  eldfst  son,  Crispus. 
Writing  before  tha  death  of  Licinius,  i.  e.  before 
the  year  314  A.  D.,  or  within  two,  or  at  most 
three,  years  of  the  event,  Lactantius  says,  '  Con- 
stantine was  admonished  in  his  sleep  to  mark  the 
celestial  sign  of  Goil  on  the  shields,  and  so  to  en- 
gage in  the  battle.  He  did  as  he  was  commanded 
and  marked  the  name  of  Ckrist  on  the  shields  by 
the  letter  X  drawn  across  them,  with  the  top  cir- 
cumflexed.  Armed  with  this  sign  his  troops 
proceed,*  etc.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cuesarea,  the 
historian  of  the  early  Church,  the  most  learned 
Christian  of  his  time,  was,  after  Constantine's 
conquest  of  the  East,  much  about  the  court,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and  one  of  his 
chief  advisers  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  his 
Life  of  Constantine,  published  twenty-six  years 
after  the  Emperor's  death,  he  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  mo.^1  process  of  the  Em- 
perors conversion.  Reflecting  on  tho  approach- 
mg  contest  witli  Maxentius,  and  hearing  of  the 
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extraordinary  ritca  by  which  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  win  the  favour  of  tlio  goda,  '  being  con- 
vinced that  ho  needed  some  more  powerful  aid 
than  hia  military  forces  could  afford  him,  ou  ac- 
count of  tlie  wicked  and  magical  enchantments 
which  were  so  diligently  practised  by  the  tyrant, 
he  began  to  seek  for  divine  assistance.  .  .  And 
while  lie  was  thus  praying  with  fervent  entreaty, 
a  most  marvellous  sign  appeared  to  him  from 
heaven,  the  account  of  which  it  might  have  been 
difHcult  to  receive  with  credit,  had  it  been  re- 
lated by  any  other  person.  But  since  the  victo- 
rious emperor  himself  long  afterwards  declared  it 
to  tlie  writer  of  this  history,  when  he  was  hon- 
oured with  his  acquaintance  and  society,  and 
confirmed  his  statement  by  an  oath,  who  could 
hesitate  to  credit  the  relation,  especially  since  the 
testimony  of  after  time  has  established  its  truth? 
lie  said  that  at  mid-day,  when  the  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  decline,  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes, 
tlie  trophy  of  a  cross  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
above  the  sun,  and  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Conquer  by  this."  At  this  sight  he  himself 
was  struck  with  amazement,  and  his  whole  army 
also,  which  happened  to  be  following  him  on 
some  expedition,  and  witnessed  the  miracle.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  he  doubted  within  himself 
what  the  import  of  this  apparition  could  be. 
And  while  he  continued  to  ponder  and  reason  on 
its  meaning,  night  imperceptibly  drew  on ;  and 
in  his  sleep  the.  Christ  of  God  appeared  to  hira 
^  ith  the  same  sign  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
heavens,  and  commanded  him  to  procure  a  stan- 
dard made  in  the  likeness  of  that  sign,  and  to  use 
it  as  a  safeguard  in  all  engagements  with  his  en- 
emies. ' "  The  standard  whicli  is  said  to  have  had 
this  origin  was  the  famous  Labarum. — E.  L. 
Cutts,  Constantine  the  Qreat,  ch.  11. — "He  [Con- 
stantine]  was  not  lacking  in  susceptibility  to  cer- 
tain religious  impressions ;  he  acknowledged  the 
peculiar  providence  of  God  in  tlie  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  delivered  from  dangers,  made 
victorious  over  all  his  pagan  adversaries,  and 
finally  rendered  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
flattered  his  vanity  to  be  considered  the  favourite 
of  God,  and  his  destined  instrument  to  destroy 
the  empire  of  the  evil  spirits  (the  heathen  deities). 
The  Christians  belonging  to  court  were  cer- 
tainly not  wpnting  ou  their  part  to  confirm  him 
in  this  persuasion.  .  .  .  Constuutine  must  indeed 
have  been  conscious  that  he  was  striving  not  so 
mucli  for  tlie  cause  of  God  as  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  power;  and  that 
such  acts  of  perfidy,  mean  revenge,  or  despotic 
jealousy,  as  occurred  in  his  political  course,  did 
not  well  befit  an  instrument  and  servant  of 
God,  such  as  he  claimed  to  be  considered.  .  .  . 
Even  Eusebius,  one  of  the  best  among  the  bish- 
ops at  his  court,  is  so  dazzled  by  what  the  em- 
peror had  achieved  for  the  outward  extension 
and  splendour  of  the  church,  as  to  be  capable  of 
tracing  to  the  purest  motives  of  a  servant  of  God 
all  the  acts  wliich  a  love  of  power  that  would 
not  brook  a  rival  had,  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  humanity,  put  into  the  heart  of  the  emperor 
in  the  war  against  Licinius.  .  .  .  Bishops  in  im- 
mediate attendance  on  the  emperor  so  far  forgot 
indeed  to  what  master  they  belonged,  that,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  third  decennium  of  his 
reign  (the  tricennalla),  one  of  them  congratulated 
him  as  constituted  by  God  the  ruler  over  all  in 
the  present  world,  and  destined  to  reign  with  the 
Son  of  Qod  in  the  world  to  come.    The  feelings 


of  Constantine  himself  were  shocked  at  such  a 
parallel." — A.  Neander,  General  JIM.  of  the 
ChrtHtinii  lieliffioii  iind  Church,  }>erimi'i,  mrt.  1, 
A. — "  As  he  approached  the  East,  he  [Constan- 
tino] ado])ted  oriental  manners;  ho  affected  the 
gorgeous  purple  of  the  numarchs  of  Persia ;  he 
decorated  his  hi ,.  1  witli  false  hair  of  different 
colours,  and  wi<H  a  diadem  covered  with  pearls 
and  gems.  He  tuo.  dtuted  flowing  silken  robes, 
embroidered  with  flowers,  for  the  austere  garb 
of  Home,  or  the  unadorned  purple  of  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  He  filled  his  palace  with 
eunuchs,  and  lent  an  ear  to  their  perfidious 
calumnies;  he  became  the  instrument  of  their 
base  intrigues,  their  cupidity,  and  their  jealousy. 
He  multiplied  spies,  uud  subjected  the  palaco 
and  the  empire,  alike,  to  a  suspicious  police.  Ho 
lavished  tlie  wealth  of  Rome  on  the  sterile  pomp 
of  stately  buildings.  ...  He  poured  out  the 
best  and  noblest  blood  in  torrents,  more  especi- 
ally of  those  nearly  connected  with  himself. 
The  most  illustrious  victim  of  his  tyranny  was 
Crispus,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  wliom  he  had 
made  the  partner  of  his  empire,  and  tlie  com- 
mander of  his  armies.  ...  In  a  palac-  which  he 
had  made  a  desert,  the  murderer  of  his  father-in- 
law,  his  brothers-in-law,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  nephew,  must  have  felt  the  stings 
of  remorse,  if  hypocritical  piiests  and  courtier 
bishops  liad  not  lulled  his  conscience  to  rest. 
We  still  possess  the  panegyric  in  which  they 
represent  him  as  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  a  saint 
worthy  of  our  highest  veneration;  we  have  also 
several  laws  by  which  Constantine  atoned  for  all 
his  crimes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests,  by  heaping 
boundless  favours  on  the  church.  The  gifts  ho 
bestowed  on  it,  the  immunities  he  granted  to 
persons  and  to  property  connected  witli  it,  soon 
directed  ambition  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties. Tlie  men  who  had  so  lately  been  candi- 
dates for  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  now  found 
tliemselves  depositaries  of  the  greatest  wealth 
and  the  highest  power.  How  was  it  possible 
that  their  characters  should  not  undergo  a  total 
change?" — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  of  the 
Full  of  tfie  Itonum  Umpire,  ch.  4  (».  1). — See,  also, 
Christianity:  A.  I).  312-337. 

A.  D.  3^0. — Transference  of  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople). 
See  Constantinople  :  A.  D.  330. 

A.  D.  337-361. — Redivision  of  the  Empire. — 
Civil  wars  between  the  sons  of  Constantine 
and  their  successors. — Elevation  of  Julian  to 
the  throne. — Before  the  death  of  Constantine, 
"his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
Constans,  had  already  been  successively  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Ciesar  about  the  tenth,  twentieth, 
and  thirtieth  years  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
family  contained  also  two  other  young  princes, 
sons  of  Dalmatius,  one  of  the  half-brothers  of 
Constantino;  the  elder  of  these  nephews  of  the 
Emperor  was  called  Dalmatius,  after  his  father, 
the  other  Hanniballianus.  .  .  .  Constantine 
shared  —  not  the  Empire,  but  —  the  imperial 
power  among  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Con- 
stantine, was  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
three  Augusti,  and  to  take  the  western  Gallic 
provinces  under  his  especial  administration; 
Constantius  was  to  take  the  east,  viz.,  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt;  Constans  was  to  take  the 
central  portion  of  the  Empire,  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Western  lUyricum." — E.  L.  Cutts,  Constantine 
tlie  Great,   ch,   33. — The  father  of  these  three 
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princes  was  no  w-onor  dciid  (A.  D.  887)  than  thoy 
moilo  liiuitfi  to  rid  thcniHC'lvi'ti  of  all  the  poHstble 
rivulH  in  11  fiirnily  wiiicli  seemed  too  numerous 
for  iM'nce.  Two  uncles  find  «!ven  cousins  —  in- 
cluiling  Dalmiitius  iind  IIiinnilmliunuH  —  with 
other  (iiniiecliotis  by  marriage  and  otherwise, 
were  (|iii(kly  put  out  of  tlie  way  under  one  and 
anotlier  pretence  and  with  more  or  less  mockery 
of  h'K'al  forms.  The  threo  brothers  then  divided 
the  provinces  between  them  on  much  the  same 
plan  as  befoie;  but  CVmstantine,  the  eldest,  now 
rei<rned  in  the  new  capital  of  his  father,  which 
bore  ids  name.  There  was  peace  between  them 
for  three  years.  It  was  broken  l»y  Cons^antine, 
who  demanded  the  surrender  to  him  of  a  ,)art  of 
the  dominions  of  Constans.  War  ensued  and 
Constantine  was  killed  in  one  of  the  earliest  en- 
f^ngenients  of  it.  Constuus  took  possessio  i  of  his 
dominions,  refusing  any  share  of  them  to  Con- 
Htnntius,  and  reigned  ten  years  hmger,  when  he 
was  destroyed,  A.  D.  SHO,  by  u  conspiracy  in 
Gaul,  which  raised  to  his  throne  one  Mugnen- 
tius,  a  soldier  of  barbarian  extraction.  Magncn- 
tius  wius  acknowledged  in  Gaul  and  Italy;  but 
the  troops  in  lUyricum  invested  their  own  gen- 
eral, Vetranio,  with  the  purple.  Constantius, 
in  the  East,  now  roused  himself  to  oppose  these 
rel)elliong  and  did  so  with  success.  Vetranio, 
an  aged  man,  was  intimidated  by  artful  meas- 
ures and  driven  to  surrender  Ids  unfamiliar 
crown.  Magnentius  advanced  boldly  to  meet  an 
enemy  whom  he  despi.sed,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  fought  September  21,  A.  D.  351,  at 
Mursa  (Essek,  in  modern  Hungary,  on  the 
Drove).  Itetreating  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to 
Gaul,  he  maintained  the  war  for  another  year, 
but  slew  himself  finally  in  despair  and  the  em- 
pire had  a  single  ruler,  once  more.  The  sole 
emperor,  Constantius,  now  found  his  burden  of 
power  too  great,  and  sought  to  share  it.  Two 
young  nephews  had  been  permitted  to  live, 
■when  the  massacre  of  the  house  of  Constantine 
occurred,  and  he  turned  to  these.  He  raised  the 
elder,  Gall  us,  to  the  r.ink  of  CV'sar,  and  gave 
him  the  government  of  the  pncfecture  of  the 
East.  But  Gallus  conducted  himself  like  a  Nero 
and  was  disgraced  and  executed  in  little  more 
than  three  years.  The  younger  nephew,  Julian, 
escaped  his  brother's  fate  by  great  prudence  of 
behavior  and  by  the  friendship  of  the  Empress 
Eusebia.  In  355,  he,  in  turn,  was  made  Cuesar 
and  sent  into  Gaul.  Distinguishing  himself 
tlierc  in  several  compaigns  agamst  the  Germans 
(see  Gaul:  A.  D.  355-361),  he  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Constantius  and  of  the  eunuchs  who 
ruled  the  imperial  court.  To  strip  him  of  troops, 
four  Gallic  legions  were  ordered  to  tlie  East,  for 
the  Persian  war.  They  rose  in  revolt,  at  Paris, 
proclaimed  Julian  emperor  and  forced  him  to 
assume  the  dangerous  title.  He  promptly  sent 
an  embassy  to  Constantius  asking  the  recogni- 
tion and  confirmation  of  this  procedure ;  but  his 
overtures  were  rejected  with  disdain.  He  then 
declared  war.  and  conducted  an  extraordinary 
expedition  into  lUyricum,  through  the  Black 
Forest  and  <Iown  the  Danube,  occupying  Sir- 
mium  and  seizing  the  Balkan  passes  before  he 
was  known  to  have  left  Gaul.  But  the  civil  war 
so  vigorously  opened  was  suddenly  arrested  at 
this  suge  by  the  death  of  Constantius  (A.  D. 
361),  and  Julian  became  sole  emperor  without 
more  dispute.  He  renounced  Christianity  and 
is  known  in  history  as  Julian  the  Apostate.— 


E.  Oibl)oti,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  liaman  Bin- 
in  re,  ch.  18-22. 

A.  O.  338-359.— Wart  of  Conttantiut  with 
the  Persians.    See  Pkhsia:  A.  I).  226-627. 

A.  D.  350-361.— Extensive  abandonment  of 
Gaul  to  the  Germans.— Its  recovery  bv  Julian. 
.SeeOAt'i-:  A.  D.  85.'>-361. 

A.  D.  361-363.— Julian  and  the  Pagan  re- 
vival.— "Heathenism  still  possessed  a  latent 
power  greater  than  those  supposed  who  per- 
suaded the  Emperors  that  now  it  could  be  easily 
extirpated.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  V^est  dif- 
fered from  that  in  the  East.  In  the  West  it  was 
principally  the  Itoman  aristocracy,  who  with  few 
exceptions  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  religion, 
and  with  them  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In 
the  East,  on  the  contrary,  Christianity  had  made 
much  more  progress  among  the  masses,  and  a 
real  aristocracy  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
In  its  stead  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  learning, 
whose  hostility  was  far  more  dangerous  to  Chris- 
tianity than  the  aversion  of  the  lloman  nobility. 
The  youth  still  thronged  to  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  schools  of  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Nico- 
media,  Antioch,  and  above  uU  Athens,  and  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  were  almost  without 
exception  hejithen.  .  .  .  There  the  ancient  heathen 
spirit  was  imbibed,  and  with  it  a  contempt  for 
barbarian  Christianity.  The  doctrinal  strife  in 
the  Christian  Church  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  and, 
alas!  with  too  much  reason.  J  or,  according  to 
the  Enjperor's  favor  and  caprice,  one  doctrine 
stofxl  for  orthodoxy  to-day  and  another  to-mor- 
row. To-day  it  was  decreed  that  Christ  was  of 
the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  and  all  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  were  deposed  ami 
exiled.  To-morrow  the  court  theology  had 
swung  round,  it  was  decreed  that  Christ  was  u 
created  being,  and  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
other  party  to  go  into  banishment.  The  educa- 
ted heathen  thought  themselves  elevated  far 
above  all  this  in  their  classic  culture.  With 
what  8(!cret  anger  they  beheld  the  way  in  which 
the  temples  were  laid  waste,  the  works  of  art 
broken  to  pieces,  the  memorials  of  an  age  of 
greatneas  destroyed,  and  all  in  favor  of  a  bar- 
barian religion  destitute  of  culture.  The  old 
rude  forms  of  Heathenism,  indeed,  they  them- 
selves did  not  desire,  but  the  refined  Heathenism 
of  the  Neoplatonic  school  seemed  to  them  not 
merely  the  equal  but  the  superior  of  Chris'Janity. 
.  .  .  These  were  the  sources  of  tlie  re-action 
against  Christianity.  Their  spirit  was  embodied 
in  Julian.  In  him  it  ascended  for  the  last  time 
the  imperial  throne,  and  made  the  final  attempt 
to  stop  the  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity. 
But  it  succeeded  only  in  giving  to  the  world  irre- 
sistible evidence  that  the  sceptre  of  the  spirit  of 
Antiquity  was  forever  broken.  .  .  .  What  in- 
fluenced Julian  was  chiefly  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
culture.  Even  in  a  religious  aspect  Polytheism 
seemed  to  him  superior  to  Monotheism,  because 
more  philosophic.  Neoplatonism  filled  the 
whole  soul  of  the  young  enthusiast,  and  seemed 
to  him  to  comprehend  all  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  world  in  a  unified  system.  But  of  course 
his  vanity  had  a  great  share  ia  the  matter,  for  he 
naturally  received  the  most  devoted  homage 
among  the  Hellenists,  and  Yas  rhetorical  friends 
did  not  stint  their  flattery.  .  .  He  made  his 
entry  .  .  .  [into  Constantmople]  as  a  declared 
heathen.  Although  at  the  beginning  of  uis  cam- 
paign he  had  secretly  sacrificed  to  Bellona,  yet 
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ho  had  attended  the  cimrch  in  Vicniu'.  But  on 
the  march  lie  pwt  nn  ('nil  to  all  unibi^iiity,  iind 
publicly  offered  sacrifices  to  the  ancient  gods. 
The  Roman  Enipire  once  more  had  a  heathen 
Emperor  At  llrst  all  was  Joy ;  for  as  universally 
as  CoTif,  iiitius  was  hated,  Julian  was  weleomtil 
as  a  deliverer.  Even  th(!  Christians  joined  in 
this  rejoicing?.  They  too  had  found  the  arbi- 
trary ^Mvenuuent  of  the  last  few  years  hard 
enough  to  iiear.  And  if  some  who  looked  deeper 
began  to  leel  anxitjty,  they  consoled  themselves 
by  the  rctlection  that  even  a  heathen  Emperor 
could  not  injure  the  Church  so  much  as  a  Chris- 
tian Emperor  who  used  his  power  in  promoting 
whatever  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  to  be  ortlio- 
doxy  in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  the  age. 
Anil  Julian  proclaimed,  not  the  suppression  of 
Christianity,  but  only  complete  religious  liberty. 
He  himself  intended  to  be  a  heathen,  but  no 
Christian  should  be  disturbed  in  his  faith.  Julian 
was  certainly  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this.  To 
be  a  persecutor  of  the  (Muirch,  was  the  lust  thing 
he  would  have  thought  of.  Besides,  he  was 
much  too  fully  persuaded  of  the  untruth  of 
Christianity  and  the  truth  of  Heathenism  to  per- 
secute. Julian  was  an  enthusiast,  like  all  the 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers  who  surrounded 
him.  lie  regarded  himself  as  called  by  a  divine 
voice  to  the  great  work  of  restoring  Heathenism, 
and  this  was  from  the  beginning  avowedly  his 
object.  And  he  was  no  less  firmly  convinced 
that  this  restoration  would  work  itself  out  with- 
out any  use  of  force;  as  soon  as  free  scope  was 
given  to  Heathenism  it  would,  by  its  own  powers, 
overcome  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  him- 
self was  evidently  in  all  respects  a  heathen  from 
sincere  conviction.  In  this  regard  at  least  he 
was  honest  and  no  hypocrite.  The  flagrant  vo- 
luptuousness, which  had  corrupted  the  court, 
was  banished,  and  a  large  number  of  useless 
offlcials  dismissed.  The  life  of  the  court  was  to 
be  simple,  austere,  and  pure.  Men  liad  never 
before  seen  an  Emperor  who  conducted  himself 
with  suc^i  simplicity,  whose  table  was  so  eco- 
nomically supplied,  and  who  knew  no  other  em- 
ployments than  hard  work,  and  devoted  worship 
of  the  gods.  A  temple  was  built  in  the  palace, 
and  there  Julian  offered  a  daily  sacrifice.  Often 
he  might  be  seen  serving  at  the  sacrifice  himself, 
carrying  the  wood  and  plunging  the  knife  into 
the  victim  with  his  own  hand.  He  remembered 
every  festival  which  should  be  celebrated,  and 
knew  how  to  observe  the  whole  half-forgotten 
ritual  most  punctiliously.  He  was  equally  zeal- 
ous in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Pou- 
tifex  Maximus.  Everywhere  he  revived  the  an- 
cient worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
Here  a  closed  temple  was  re-opened,  there  a 
ruined  shrine  restored,  images  of  the  gods  were 
set  up  again,  and  festivals  which  had  ceased  to 
be  celebrated,  were  restored.  .  .  .  Soon  conver- 
sions became  plentiful;  governors,  offlcials,  sol- 
diers, ruade  themselves  proficient  in  the  ancient 
cultus ;  and  even  a  bishop,  Pegasius  of  New  Ilium, 
whom  Julian  had  previously  learned  to  know 
as  a  secret  friend  of  the  gods,  when  he  had  been 
the  Emperor's  guide  to  the  classic  sites  of  Troy, 
changed  his  religion,  and  from  a  Christian 
bishop  became  a  heathen  high-priest.  .  .  .  The 
dream  cf  a  restoration  of  Heathenism  neverthe- 
less soon  began  to  prove  itself  a  dream.  Though 
now  surrounded  by  heathci  only,  Julian  could 
not  help  feeling  that  he  was  really  isolated  in 
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their  nddst.  He  himself  was  naturally  a  mystic, 
and  lived  in  his  ideals.  His  Heathenism  wasono 
purified  by  poetic  feeling.  But  there  was  little 
or  nothing  of  this  to  be  found  actually  existing. 
His  heathen  frieniis  were  courtiers,  who  agreed 
with  him  without  inward  conviction.  ...  Ho 
was  far  too  wrious  and  scvi-rely  moral  for  their 
tastes.  TlK'y  preferred  tli(!  theatri-  to  the  temple, 
they  liked  amum'nicnt  best,  and  founil  the  <laily 
attendance  at  worship  and  the  monotonous  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  very  <lull.  A  measunibly 
tolerant  Christian  Emjjcror  wouli'.  doubtless  have 
suited  them  I  i' Iter  than  this  enthusia^'tically 
pious  heathen.  IMinded  as  Julian  was  uy  his 
ideal  views,  he  soon  could  not  cscajMi  the  knowl- 
edge that  things  were  not  going  well.  If  Hea- 
thenism was  to  revive,  it  must  receive  n.-w  life 
within.  The  restoration  m>ist  be  al,-io  a  reforma- 
tion. Stmngely  enough  Jidian  felt  compelled  to 
borrow  from  Christianity  the  ways  and  means  for 
such  a  reformation.  'I'lie  heatlien  priests,  like 
the  Christian,  were  to  instruct  the  people,  and 
exhort  them  to  holy  living.  The  heathen,  like 
the  Christians,  were  to  care  for  the  poor.  .  .  . 
While  new  strength  was  thus  to  be  infu.sed  into 
Heathenism,  other  measures  were  nd.)i)ted  to 
weaken  Christianity.  An  imperia'  edict,  June 
17,  A.  D.  802,  forbade  the  Christians  to  act  as 
teachers  of  the  national  literature,  the  ancient 
classics.  It  was,  the  Emperor  explained,  a  con- 
tradiction for  Christians  to  expound  Homer, 
Thucydides,  or  Demosthenes,  when  they  rc- 
gaided  them  as  godless  men  and  aliens.  Ho 
would  not  compel  them  to  change  their  convic- 
tions, but  also  he  could  not  permit  the  ancient 
writers  to  be  expounded  by  those  who  took  them 
to  task  for  impiety.  .  .  .  This,  of  course,  was 
not  a  persecution,  ii  the  use  of  force  alone  makes 
a  persecution,  yet  it  was  a  persecution,  and  in  11 
sense  a  worse  one  than  any  which  went  before. 
Julian  tried  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  that 
which  should  be  common  to  all  men, — education. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  he  had  to  confess  to  himself 
that  the  restoration  of  Heathenism  was  nuiking 
no  progress  worth  speaking  of.  .  .  .  He  spent 
his  whole  strength,  he  sacrificed  himself,  ho 
lived  only  for  the  Empire  over  which  Providence 
had  made  him  lord,  and  yet  found  himself  alone 
in  his  endeavor.  Even  his  heathen  friends,  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  kept  at  a  distance. 
.  .  .  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  Julian  jour- 
neyed to  Antiocli,  in  Syria,  in  order  to  make 
preparations  there  for  the  great  campaign  he 
purposed  to  make  against  the  Persians.  There 
new  disappointments  awaited  him.  He  found 
the  shrines  of  his  gods  forsaken  and  desolate. 
.  .  .  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  restored  with 
the  greatest  splendor.  Julian  went  there  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  god.  lie  expected  to  find 
a  multitude  of  worshippers,  but  no  one  even 
brought  oil  for  a  lamp  or  incense  to  burn  in 
honor  of  the  deity.  Only  nn  old  man  approached 
to  sacrifice  t\  goose.  .  .  .  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
newly  restored  temple  burned  down  in  the  night. 
Now  the  Emperor's  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  He 
ascribed  the  guilt  to  the  Cliristians ;  and  although 
the  temple,  as  is  probable,  caught  fire  through 
the  fault  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  who  carried 
a  dedicatory  lamp  about  in  it  without  due  pre- 
cautions, many  Christians  we'^e  arrested  and 
tortured.  The  Church  had  its  martyrs  once 
more;  and  Julian,  discontented  with  himself 
and  the  whole  world  besides,  advanced  to  new 
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mcnsiires.  The  cathedral  of  Antioch  was  closed 
aud  its  property  conflsouted.  Julian  decreed  that 
the  Cliristians,  whose  God  had  forbidden  tliem 
to  kill,  should  not  bo  intrusted  with  any  olHce 
with  which  judicial  functions  were  connected. 
.  .  .  Julian  liiniself  became  more  aud  more 
restless.  lie  hurried  from  temple  to  temple, 
brought  sacrifice  after  sacritice;  he  knelt  for 
liours  before  his  ^ods  and  covered  their  statues 
with  kisses.  Then  at  night  he  sat  in  the 
silence  at  his  writing-table,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
bitterness  and  disgust  with  every  thing.  Then 
he  wrote  his  works  full  of  brilliant  wit,  thought 
out  and  expressed  with  Greek  refinement,  but 
full  of  bitterest  hatred  especially  against  the 
Galileans  and  their  Carpenter's  Son.  .  .  .  Finally, 
his  immense  preparations  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Persians  were  finished.  Julian 
started,  after  finally  setting  over  the  Antiochians 
a  wretch  as  governor,  with  the  remark  that  the 
man  did  not  deserve  to  be  a  governor,  but  they 
deserved  to  be  governed  by  such  a  one." — G. 
Uhlhorn,  The  Conflict  of  Chriittianity  with  Hea- 
thenism, bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  H.  Kendall,  Julian  ths  Emperor. 
— B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  The  Emperor  Julian  {Esmya 
and  Studies,  pp.  355-400). — Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Invectives  against  Julian,  and  Libanius,  Funeral 
Oration  v])on  Julian  ;  trans,  by  C.  W.  King. 

A.  D.  363. — The  Persian  expedition  of  Ju- 
lian.—  His  death. —  Jovian  made  Emperor  by 
the  retreating  army.  See  Peusia:  A.  D.  226- 
627. 

A.  D.  363-379. —  Christianity  reascendant. 
—  Secret  hostility  of  Paganism. —  Reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Valeiis. —  Approach  of  the 
Huns. — The  struggle  with  the  Goths. — Eleva- 
tion of  Theodosius  to  the  throne. — When  Ju- 
lian's successor,  Jovian,  "  who  did  not  reign  long 
enough  to  lead  back  to  Constantinople  the  army 
which  he  had  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  made  public  profession  of  Christianity, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  displaced  a  great  number 
of  brave  officers  and  able  functionaries,  whom 
Julian  ha«l  promoted  in  proportion  to  their  zeal 
for  paganism.  From  that  period,  up  to  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  a  hostile  sect,  which  regarded 
itself  as  unjustly  stripped  of  its  ancient  honours, 
invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the  heads 
of  the  government,  exulted  in  the  public  calami- 
ties, and  probably  hastened  them  by  its  intrigues, 
though  inextricably  involved  in  the  common 
ruin.  The  pagan  faith,  which  wivs  not  attached 
to  a  body  of  doctrine,  nor  supported  by  a  corpo- 
ration of  priests,  nor  heightened  by  the  fervour 
of  novelty,  scarcely  ever  displayed  itself  in  open 
revolt,  or  dared  the  perils  of  martyrdom;  but 
pagans  still  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  let- 
ters:—  the  orators,  the  philosophers  (or,  as  they 
were  otherwise  called,  sophists),  the  historians, 
belonged,  almost  .without  an  exception,  to  the 
ancient  religion.  It  still  kept  possession  of 
the  most  illustrious  schools,  especially  those  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria;  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  senate  were  Kiill  attached  to  it;  and  in 
the  breasts  of  the  common  people,  particularly 
the  rural  population,  it  maintained  its  power  for 
several  centuries,  branded,  however,  with  the 
name  of  magic.  .  .  .  Less  than  eight  months 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throue,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  364,  Jovian  died  in  a  small  town  of 
Galatia.  After  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the 
army  which  he  was  leading  home  from  Persia, 


at  a  sole.  .  isembly  held  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
chost^  as  successor  the  son  of  a  captain  from 
a  little  village  of  Pannonia,  the  count  Valentin- 
ian, wlumi  his  valour  and  bodily  prowess  had 
raised  to  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  tlu  army. 
.  .  .  Spite  of  his  savage  rudeness,  and  the  fu- 
rious violence  of  his  temper,  the  Roman  empire 
found  in  '.  m  an  able  chief  at  the  moment  of 
its  greatest  need.  Unhappily,  the  extent  of  the 
empire  required,  at  least,  two  rulers.  The  army 
felt  this,  and  demanded  a  second.  .  .  .  Valen- 
tinian .  .  .  chose  his  brother.  Valens,  with 
whom  he  shared  his  p'^wer,  had  the  weak,  timid, 
and  cruel  character  which  ordinarily  distin- 
guishes cowards.  Valentinian,  born  in  the 
West,  .  .  .  reserved  the  government  of  it  to 
himself.  He  ceded  to  his  brother  a  part  of  II- 
lyricum  on  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Last.  He  established  universal  toleration  by 
law,  and  took  no  part  in  the  sectarian  contro- 
versies which  divided  Christendom.  Valens 
adopted  the  Arian  faith,  and  persecuted  the  or- 
thodox party.  The  finances  of  the  empire  de- 
manded a  reform,  which  neither  of  the  emperora 
was  in  a  condition  to  undertake.  They  wanted 
money,  and  they  were  ignorant  where  to  seek 
the  long  exhausted  sources  of  public  wealth. 
.  .  .  Vast  provinces  in  the  interior  were  deserted ; 
enlistments  daily  became  more  scanty  and  diffi- 
cult ;  the  magistrates  of  the  '  curiae '  or  munici- 
palities, who  were  responsible  both  for  the  con- 
tributions and  the  levies  of  their  respective 
towns,  sought  by  a  thousand  subterfuges  to  es- 
cape the  perilous  honour  of  the  magistrature  [see 
Curia,  Municipal,  ok  the  Lateu  Ro.man  Em- 
piue].  .  .  .  During  the  twelve  years  that  Valen- 
tinian reigned  over  the  West  (A.  D.  364-376),  he 
redeemed  his  cruelties  by  several  brilliant  vic- 
tories [see  Alemanni:  A.  D.  365-367].  .  .  . 
Valentinian  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Gaul 
in  person,  and  generally  resided  at  Treves,  then 
the  capital  of  that  vast  prefecture ;- but  at  the 
time  he  was  thus  occupied,  invasions  not  Its* 
formidable  had  devastated  the  other  provinces 
of  the  West  [see  Buitain:  A.  D.  367-3701.  .  .  . 
At  this  period  Valens  reigned  over  the  Greeks, 
whose  language  he  did  not  understand  (A.  D. 
364-378).  His  eastern  frontier  was  menaced  by 
the  Persians,  his  northern  by  the  Goths.  .  .  . 
Armenia  and  Iberia  became  subject  to  Persia; 
but  as  the  people  of  both  these  countries  were 
Christian,  they  remained  faithful  to  the  interests 
of  Rome,  though  conquered  by  her  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  dominion  of  the  Goths  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  made  any 
incursion  into  the  Iloman  territory.  But  during 
that  period  they  had  gone  on  increasing  in  great- 
ness and  in  power.  .  .  .  Spite  of  the  formidable 
neighbourhood  of  the  Goths  and  the  Persians — 
spite  of  the  cowaniice  and  the  incapacity  of 
Vuiens  —  the  East  had  remained  at  peace,  pro- 
t,3cted  tjy  the  mere  name  of  Valentinian,  whose 
military  talents,  promptitude,  and  severity  were 
known  to  all  the  barbarian  tribes.  But  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man,  so  dreaded  by  his 
enemies  and  by  his  subjects,  had  now  reached 
its  term."  He  died  in  a  fit  of  rage,  from  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  his  chest,  November 
17,  A.  D.  375.  "His  two  sous, —  Gratian,  who 
wiis  scarcely  come  to  manhood,  and  Valentinian, 
still  a  child, —  shared  the  West  between  them. 
.  .  .  Never,  however,  was  the  empu-e  in  greater 
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need  of  an  able  and  vigorous  head.  The  entire 
nation  ol  the  Huns,  abandoning  to  tlie  Sienpi  its 
ancient  pastures  bordering  on  China,  had  trav- 
ersed the  whole  north  of  Asia  by  a  march  of 
1,300  leagues."  The  Goths,  overwhelmed  and 
flying  before  them,  begged  permission  to  cross 
the  Danube  and  take  refuge  in  Moesia  and 
Thrace.  They  were  permitted  to  do  so;  but 
such  extortions  and  outrages  were  practiced  on 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  exasper- 
ated to  a  passionate  hatred.  This  bore  fruit  in  a 
general  rising  in  377.  Two  year-  of  war  ensued, 
marked  by  two  great  battles,  that  of  Ad  Salicos, 
or  The  Willows,  which  neither  side  coirid  fully 
claim,  and  that  of  Adrianople,  August  9,  378,  in 
which  Valens  perished,  and  more  than  60,000  of 
his  soldiers  fell  (see  Goths  :  A.  D.  376,  and  378). 
' '  The  forces  of  the  East  were  nearly  annihilated 
at  the  terrible  battle  of  Adrianople.  .  .  .  The 
Goths  .  .  .  advanced,  ravaging  all  around  them, 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  and,  af- 
ter some  unimportant  skirmishes,  returned  west- 
ward through  JIacedonia,  Epirus,  and  Dalmatia. 
From  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  their  passage 
was  marked  by  conflagration  and  blood.  .  .  . 
No  general  in  the  East  attempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  anarchy  in  favour  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion ;  no  army  otfered  the  purple  to  its  chief ;  all 
dreaded  the  responsibility  of  command  at  so  tre- 
mendous a  crisis.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
court  of  Treves,  the  only  point  whence  help  was 
hoped  for.  But  Gratian,  eldest  son  of  Valentin- 
ian,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  only  19.  He 
.  .  .  marched  upon  Illyricum  with  his  army, 
when  he  learned  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Adri- 
anople, and  the  death  of  Valens,  who  had  been 
so  eager  to  secure  the  undivided  honours  of  vic- 
tory, that  he  would  not  wait  for  his  arrival.  In- 
capable of  confronting  such  a  tempest,  he  re- 
treated to  Sirmium.  The  news  of  an  invasion 
of  the  Alleraans  into  Gaul  recalled  him  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  territory.  Danger  stjirted  up 
on  every  hand  at  once.  The  empire  stood  in 
need  of  a  new  chief,  and  one  of  approved  val- 
our Gratian  had  the  singular  generosity  to 
choose  from  among  his  enemies,  and  from  a 
sense  of  merit  alone.  Theodosius,  the  Spaniard, 
his  father's  general,  who  had  successively  van- 
quished the  Scots  and  afterwards  the  Moors,  and 
who  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  the  scaf- 
fold at  the  begininng  of  Gratian's  reign,  had  left 
a  son  33  years  of  age,  who  bore  his  name.  The 
younger  Theodosius  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  command  he  held  in  Moesia,  but  was  liv- 
ing in  retirement  and  disgrace  on  his  estates  in 
Spain,  when,  with  the  confidence  of  a  noble 
mind,  Gratian  chose  him  out,  presented  him  to 
the  army  on  the  19th  of  January,  379,  and  de- 
clared him  his  colleague,  and  empefor  of  the 
East."—.!.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  The  Fall  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  ch.  5  (v.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Hodgkin,  Itely  and  Her  Invaders, 
introd.,  and  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  378.  —  Gratian's    overthrow    of    the 
Alemanni  in  Gaul.     SeeALEMANNi:   A.  D.  378. 

A.  D.  379-395.— Theodosius  and  the  Goths 
—His  Trinitarian  Edict.— Revolt  of  Maximus. 
—Death  of  Gratian,— Overthrow  of  Maximus 
by  Theodosius.— Usurpation  of  Eugenius,  and 
his  fail.— Death  of  Theodosius.— "  The  first 
duty  that  Theodosius  had  to  undertake  was  to 
restore  the  self-confidence  and  trust  in  victory  of 
the  Romau  army,  terribly  shaken  as  the&e  [uali- 


ties  had  been  by  the  disastrous  rout  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  This  he  accomplished  by  waging  a  suc- 
cessful guerilla  war  with  the  Gothic  marauders. 
Valens  had  played  into  the  hands  of  the  barbar- 
ians by  risking  everything"  on  one  great  pitclied 
battle.  Theodosiu3  adoptetl  the  very  opposite 
policy.  He  outmanoeuvred  the  isolated  and 
straggling  bands  of  the  Goths,  defeated  them  in 
one  skirmish  after  another  that  did  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  battle,  and  thus  restored  the  cour- 
age and  confidence  of  the  Imperial  trooi>s.  By 
the  end  of  379  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  territory  south  of  the  Balkan  range 
of  the  harassing  swarms  of  the  barbarians.  In 
February,  380,  he  fell  sick  at  Thessalonica  (which 
was  his  chief  basis  of  operations  throughout  this 
period),  and  this  sickness,  from  which  he  did  not 
fully  recover  for  some  months,  was  productive 
of  two  important  results,  (1)  his  baptism  as  a 
Trinitarian  Christian,  (2)  a  renewal  of  the  war 
against  fresh  swarms  of  barbarians.  (1)  Theo- 
dosius appears  up  to  this  point  of  his  career  not 
to  have  definitively  ranged  himself  on  either  side 
of  the  great  Arian  controversy,  though  he  had 
a  hereditary  inclination  towards  the  Creed  of 
Nicaea.  Like  his  father,  however,  he  had  post- 
poned baptism  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
usage  of  his  day :  but  now  upon  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness which  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  death,  he 
delayed  no  longer,  but  received  tlie  rite  at  the 
hands  of  Ascliolius,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Tliessalonica.  Before  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
post  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  he  published  his 
celebrated  Edict:  'To  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople.—  We  desire  that  all  the  nations  who  are 
governed  by  the  rule  of  our  Clemency  shall  prac- 
tise that  religion  which  the  Apostle  Peter  him- 
self delivered  to  the  Romans,  and  which  it  is 
manifest  that  the  pontilf  Damasus,  and  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  Apostolic  sanc-» 
tity,  do  now  follow :  that  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Apostles  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Evangelists  they  believe  in  the  one  Godhead  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  equal  Majesty, 
and  in  the  holy  Trinity.  We  order  all  who  fol- 
low this  law  to  assume  the  name  of  Catholic 
Christians,  decreeing  that  all  others,  being  mad 
and  foolish  persons,  shall  bear  the  infamy  of 
their  heretical  dogmas,  and  that  their  Conven- 
ticles shall  not  receive  the  name  of  Churches: 
to  be  punished  first  by  Divine  vengeance,  and 
afterwards  by  that  exertion  of  our  power  to 
chastise  which  we  have  received  from  the  decree 
of  heaven. '  Thus  then  at  length  the  Caesar  of 
the  East  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  Trinitarian 
orthodoxy.  Constantine  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  Constantius,  Valens,  had  all  been  Arians 
or  semi-Arians,  some  of  them  bitter  in  their 
heterodoxy.  Julian  had  been  a  worshi|)per  of 
the  gods  of  Olympus.  Thus  for  nearly  two 
generations  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople had  been  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  teaching  of  Athanasius,  which  was 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  Western 
realm.  Now  by  the  accession  of  Theodosius  to 
the  Trinitarian  side,  religious  unity  was  restored 
to  the  Empire:  but  at  the  same  time  a  cluism,  an 
impassable  chasm,  was  opened  between  the  Em- 
pire itself  and  its  new  Teutonic  guests,  nearly 
all  of  whom  held  fast  to  the  Arian  teaching  of 
their  great  Apostle  Ulfllas.  (2)  The  other  con- 
sequence of  the  sickness  of  Theodosius  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  fresh  incursion  of  barbarian  hordes, 
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swarming  across  the  Danube  and  climbing  all 
the  liigh  passes  of  the  Balkans.  The  work  of 
clearing  the  country  of  these  marauders  had  to 
be  all  done  over  again.  ...  At  length,  in  the 
closing  months  of  380,  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Balkmis  (Macedonia  and  Thrace)  were  once  more 
cleared  of  thtir  barbarian  intruders.  Peace,  in 
which  Gratian  concurred,  was  concluded  with 
the  Gotiis  who  still  doubtless  abounded  in 
Moesia  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  379-382].  .  .  .  The 
insurrection  at  Antioch  [A.  D.  387]  displayed  the 
character  of  Theodosius  in  a  favourable  light,  as 
a  strong  but  merciful  and  magnanimous  ruler  of 
men.  Very  different  was  the  effect  on  his  fame 
of  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  three  years 
later  (390)  in  the  Macedonian  city  of  Thessalonica 
[see  Thessalonica:  A.  D.  39§].  ...  In  the 
year  383  a  military  revolt  broke  out  in  Britain 
against  the  young  Emperor  Gratian.  .  .  .  The 
army  revolted  and  proclaimed  Magnus  Clemens 
Slaximus,  Emperor.  He  was,  like  Theodosius, 
a  native  of  8pain,  and  though  harsh  and  perhaps 
rapacious,  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  not 
unworthy  of  the  purple  if  he  had  come  to  it  by 
lawful  means.  Gratian  on  his  side  had  evidently 
given  some  real  cause  for  dissatisfaction  to  his 
subjects.  .  .  .  Hence  it  was  that  when  Maximus 
with  the  army  of  Britain  landed  in  Gaul,  he 
shook  down  the  fabric  of  his  power  without 
difficulty.  Qiatian,  finding  himself  deserted  by 
his  troops,  escaped  from  the  battlefield,  but  was 
overtaken  and  killed  at  Lyons.  For  more  than 
four  years,  Maximus,  satisfied  with  ruling  over 
the  three  great  Western  provinces  which  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Gratian,  maintained  at  any 
rate  the  appearance  of  harmony  with  his  two 
colleagues.  ...  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
387,  Maximus  deemed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  grasping  the  whole  Empire  of  the  West. 
Lulling  to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  Valentinian 
and  his  mother  by  embassies  and  protestations  of 
friendsliip,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army 
and  marched  towards  Aquileia,  where  the  young 
Emperor  was  then  dwelling  in  order  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  dominions  of  his  friendly 
colleague  and  protector.  Valentinian  did  not 
await  the  approach  of  his  rival,  but  going  down 
to  the  port  of  Grado,  took  ship  and  sailed  for 
Thessalonica,  his  mother  and  sisters  accompany- 
ing him.  The  Emperor  and  the  Senate  of  Con- 
stantinople met  the  Imperial  fugitives  at  Thes- 
salonica, and  discussed  the  present  position  of 
affairs.  .  .  .  Wliat  the  entreaties  of  the  mother 
might  have  failed  to  effect,  the  tears  of  the 
daughter  [Galla]  accomplished.  Theodosius, 
whose  wife  Flaccilla  had  died  two  years  before 
(383),  took  Galla  for  his  second  wife,  and  vowed 
to  avenge  her  wrongs  and  replace  her  brother  on 
the  throne.  He  was  some  time  in  preparing  for 
the  campaign,  but,  when  it  was  opened,  he  con- 
ducted it  with  vigour  and  decision.  His  troops 
pressed  up  the  Save  valley,  defeated  those  of 
Maximus  in  two  engagements,  entered  Aeraona 
(Laybach)  in  triumph,  and  soon  stood  before  the 
walls  of  Aquileia  [July,  3881,  behind  which 
Maximus  was  sheltenng  himself.  ...  A  mutiny 
among  the  troops  of  Maximus  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  siege."  and  the  usurper,  be- 
trayed and  delivered  to  Theodosiuf  was  speedily 
put  to  death.  Theodosius  "handed  over  to 
ValentMiian  II.  the  whole  of  the  Western  Em- 

Eire,  both  his  own  especial  share  and  that  which 
ad  formerly  beeu  held  by  his  brother  Gratian. 


The  young  Emperor  was  now  17  years  of  age; 
Ids  mother,  Justina,  had  died  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  Theodosius's  victory,  and  he  governed,  or 
tried  to  govern  alone."  But  one  of  his  Prankish 
generals,  named  Arbogast,  gathered  all  the  power 
of  the  government  into  his  hands,  reduced  Valen- 
tinian to  helpless  insignificance,  and  finally, 
in  May,  392,  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  "  The 
Frankish  general,  who  durst  not  shock  tlie  preju- 
dices of  the  Roman  world  by  himself  assuming 
the  purple,  hung  that  dishonoured  robe  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  rhetorician,  a  corfidant,  and  al- 
most a  dependent  of  his  own,  named  Eugenius. 
This  mi»n,  like  most  of  the  scholars  and  rhetori- 
cians of  the  day,  had  not  abjured  the  old  faith  of 
Hellas.  As  Arbogast  also  was  a  heathen, 
though  worshipping  Teutonic  rather  than  Olym- 
pian gods,  this  last  revolution  looked  like  a  i  c- 
currence  to  the  days  of  Julian,  and  threatened 
the  hardly -won  supremacy  of  Christianity." 
Again  Theodosius  was  summoned  to  the  rescue 
of  the  West,  and,  after  two  years  of  careful 
preparation,  marched  against  Eugenius  by  the 
same  route  that  he  had  taken  before.  The  two 
armies  met  at  a  place  ' '  half  way  between 
Aemona  and  Aquileia,  where  the  Julian  Alps  are 
crossed,  and  where  a  little  stream  called  the 
Frigidus  (now  the  Wipbach)  burst  suddenly  from 
a  limestone  hill."  The  battle  was  won  by  Theo- 
dosius after  a  terrible  struggle,  lasting  two  days 
(September  5-6,  A.  D.  394).  Eugenius  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death ;  Arbogast  fell  by  his 
own  hand.  "Theodosius,  who  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  had  now  indeed  '  the  rule  of  the 
world,'  without  a  rival  or  a  colleague  except  his 
own  boyish  sons.  .  .  .  Had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, as  it  well  might  have  been  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  longer,  many  things  might  have 
gone  differently  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But,  little  more  than  four  months  after  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Frigidus,  Theodosius  died  [January 
17,  A.  D.  395]  of  dropsy,  at  Milan."— T.  Hodg- 
kin,  T/ie  Dynasty  of  Theodosius,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  .  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
ch.  15:  Ambrose  and  Tlieodosius  (v.  2). — R.  Thorn- 
ton, St.  Aml)rose,  ch.  6-14. 

A.  D.  388. — Formal  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Until  the  year  384,  "paganism  was 
still  the  constitutional  religion  of  the  [Roman] 
senate.  The  hall  or  temple  in  which  they  as- 
sembled was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of 
Victory.  .  .  .  The  oenators  were  sworn  on  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  empire ;  and  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.  The  removal  of 
this  ancient  monument  was  the  only  injury  which 
Cjnstantius  had  offered  to  the  superetition  of  the 
Romans.  *rhe  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored 
by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once 
more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of 
Gratian.  But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues 
of  the  gods  which  w>.-e  exposed  to  the  public 
veneration :  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  tem- 
ples or  chapels  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people,  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome 
the  delicacy  of  the  Christians  was  offended  by 
the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice.  But  the  Chris- 
tians formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the 
senate  of  Rome. "  The  senate  addressed  several 
petitions  to  Gratian,  to  the  young  Valentinian, 
and  to  Theodosius  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
of  Victory.    They  were  supported  by  the  elo- 
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quence  of  the  orator  Symmachus,  and  opposed 
by  the  energy  of  Ambrose,  the  powerful  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  The  question  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  the  end,  submitted  to  the  senate.  Itself, 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (A.  D.  388)  — he  be- 
ing present  in  person — "  Whether  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  or  that  of  Christ  should  be  the  religion  of 
the  Romans  ?  Ihe  liberty  of  sulTrasjes,  which  he 
affected  to  allow,  was  destroyed  oy  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  his  presence  inspired.  ...  On  a 
regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  con- 
demned and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very 
large  majority." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  tfie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  28. 

A.  D.  391-395,— Suppression  of  Paganism. 
— "  The  religious  liberty  of  the  Pagans,  though 
considerably  abridged  by  Gratian,  was  yet 
greater  than  had  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Constantine  and  his  immediate  successors.  The 
priests  and  vestals  were  deprived  of  their  im- 
munities; the  revenues  of  the  temples  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  service  of  the  State;  but  the 
heathen  rites  of  their  forefathers  were  still 
allowed  to  those  who  were  conscientiously  at- 
tached to  them,  provided  they  abstained  from 
nocturnal  sacrifices  and  magical  incantations. 
But  when  Theodosius,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  prohibited  the  immolation  of  victims,  their 
superstition  was  attacked  in  its  most  vital  part, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  success  of 
his  measures  against  heresy,  and  his  triumph 
over  Maximus,  emboldened  him  to  proceed  to 
steps  of  a  still  more  decisive  kind,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  entire  subversion  of  the  already  totter- 
"ing  fabric  of  paganism.  xV  commission  was 
issued  to  the  prffifect  of  the  East,  directing  him 
to  close  all  heathen  temples  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion; and  while  the  imperial  officers  were  en- 
gaged in  this  task,  assisted  by  the  clergy,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  with  a  vigour  not  al- 
ways strictly  legal,  Theodosius  gradually  in- 
creased the  rigour  of  his  legislative  prohibitions. 
A  law  was  passed  in  the  year  391,  declaring  that 
to  enter  a  heathen  temple,  with  a  religious  pur- 
pose, was  an  offence  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  gold ;  and  in  the  following  year,  not 
only  all  public,  but  even  all  private  and  domes- 
tic, exercise  of  heathen  rites  was  interdicted  un- 
der the  severest  penalties.  In  some  few  instances, 
the  intemperate  aud  tumultous  proceedings  of 
the  monks  in  destroying  the  temples,  excited  the 
opposition  of  the  fanatical  heathen  peasantry, 
and  at  Alexandria  a  serious  commotion,  fatal  to 
many  Christians,  was  occasioned  by  the  injudi- 
cious measures  of  the  patriarch  Theophilus.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  pagans  showed  little  dis- 
position to  incur  the  rigorous  penalties  of  the 
laws,  still  less  to  become  martyrs  for  a  religion 
so  little  calculated  to  inspire  real  faith  or  forti- 
tude. Some  show  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  pagan- 
Ism  was  made  at  Rome,  where  the  votaries  of 
the  ancient  superstition  still  had  a  strong  party, 
both  among  the  senate  and  populace.  But  the 
eloquent  exertions  of  Symmachus,  the  champion 
of  heathenism,  were  easily  baffled  by  Ambrose, 
who  encountered  him  with  equal  ability,  better 
argument,  and  a  confident  reliance  on  the  sup- 
port of  his  sovereign ;  and  not  long  after,  a  more 
important  victory  was  gained,  in  an  enactment 
by  the  senate,  carried,  through  the  influence  of 
Theodosius,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that 
Christianity  should  for  the  future  be  the  sole  re- 
ligioD  of  the  Roman  State.    This  decisive  meas- 


ure sealed  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Rome  and  its 
dependencies.  The  senators  and  nobles  hastened 
to  conform,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  dominant 
religion ;  the  inferior  citizens  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  St.  Jerome  was  in  a  little  while  able 
to  boast  that  every  heathen  altar  in  Rome  Afas 
forsaken,  and  every  temple  had  become  a  place 
of  desolation." — J.  B.  S.  Carwithen  and  A.  Lyall, 
Uirt.  of  tlte  Christian  Church,  pp.  63-65. 

Also  in:  P.  Scliaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  periods,  ch.  1,  sect.  7  (v.  2). — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Itomnn  Empire,  ch.  28. 

A.  D.  39A-39S. — Final  division  of  the  Empire 
between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. — Arcadius 
in  the  East,  Honorius  in  the  West.— Ministries 
of  Rufinus  and  Stilicho.— Advent  of  Alaric  the 
Visigoth. — "The  division  of  the  Empire  between 
East  and  West  on  the  accession  of  the  sons  of 
Theodosius  [A.  D.  395],  though  it  was  possibly 
meant  to  be  less  complete  than  some  preceding 
partitions,  proved  to  be  the  final  one.  It  is 
worth  while  to  indicate  the  line  of  division, 
which  is  sufficiently  accurately  traced  for  us  in 
the  Notitia.  In  Africa  it  was  the  well-known 
frontier  marked  by  'the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,' 
which  separated  "  Libya  (or  Cyrenaica)  on  the 
East  from  Africa  T'ripolitana  on  the  West. 
Modern  geographers  draw  exactly  the  same  line 
(about  19°  E.  of  Greenwich)  as  the  boundary  of 
Barca  and  Tripoli.  On  the  Northern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  matter  is  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. Noricum,  Pannonia,  Savia,  and  Dal- 
matia  belonged  to  the  West,  and  Dacia — not  the 
original  but  the  later  province  of  Dacia  —  to  the 
East.  This  gives  us  for  the  frontier  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Danube  as  far  as  Belgrade, 
and  on  the  Adriatic  the  modern  town  of  Lissa. 
The  inland  frontier  is  traced  by  geographers 
some  60  miles  up  the  Save  from  Belgrade,  then 
southwards  by  the  Drina  to  its  source,  and  so 
across  the  mountains  to  Lissa.  Thus  Sclavoniu, 
Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  Croatia,  most  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Montenegro  in  the  state  which  was  lately  called 
Turkey  in  Europe,  belonged  to  the  Western  Em- 
pire. The  later  province  of  Dacia,  which  fell  to 
the  Eastern  share,  included  Servia  (Old  and 
New),  the  south-east  corner  of  Bosnia,  the  north 
of  Albania,  and  the  west  of  Bulgaria.  By  this 
partition  the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  as  consti- 
tuted by  Diocletian,  was  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  .  .  .  What  makes  the  subject 
somewhat  perplexing  to  the  student  is  the  ten- 
dency to  confuse  Illyricum  the  '  province '  and 
Illyricum  the  'prefecture,'"  the  latter  of  which 
embraced,  in  modern  geographical  terms,  Servia, 
Western  Bulgaria,  Macedon,  Epirus  and  Greece. 
—  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  1, 
ch.  4,  note  C,  and  ch.  3  {v.  1). — "This  decree 
for  a  partition,  published  by  Theodosius  shortly 
before  his  death,  appears  to  have  been  generally 
expected  and  approved.  The  incapacity  of  Ar- 
cadius and  Honorius,  of  whom  the  former  had 
only  attained  his  18th  and  the  latter  his  11th 
year,  had  not  then  been  discovered.  These 
princes  showed  more  and  more  clearly,  as  time 
went  on,  that  they  inherited  no  share  of  their 
father's  abilities,  their  weakness  being  such  as 
to  render  their  sovereignty  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. ...  It  was  never  intended  that  the  two 
jurisdictions  should  be  independent  of  each 
otlier,  but  rather  that  the  Emperors  should  be 
colleagues  and  coadjutors,  the  defenders  of  one 
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commonwealth.  ...  At  the  time  of  the  decree, 
belief  in  the  unitv  ind  immortulity  of  the 
'  Sam  ta  Itespulilicaltomana' was  universal.  .  .  . 
Enactments  were  invariably  made  in  the  names 
of  both  Emperors;  and,  so  often  as  a  vacancy  of 
either  throne  occurred,  the  title  of  the  Caesar 
elect  remained  incomplete  until  his  elevation  had 
been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  occupant 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  Theodosius  left  the  lioman 
world  in  peace,  and  provided  with  a  disciplined 
army  suracient,  if  rightl;  directed,  for  its  de- 
fence; but  his  choice  of  tlie  men  to  whom  he 
confided  the  guidance  of  his  sons  was  unfortu- 
nate. Iluflnus,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of 
Arcadius  was  entrusted,  by  birth  a  Gascon,  owed 
his  advancement  to  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate, 
and  his  plausible  duplicity  had  so  fur  imposed 
on  the  confiding  nature  of  Theodosius  as  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  prefecture  of  the  East.  Stilicho, 
the  guardian  of  Honorius,  was  by  descent  a  Van- 
dal, and  is  styled  by  St.  Jerome  a  semi-barbarian. 
.  .  .  His  military  abilities,  combined  with  a  pre- 
possessing exterior,  induced  Theodosius  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial 
forces,  and  the  hand  of  his  niece,  Serena." — 
R.  H.  Wrightson,  Tfie  Sanrta  Eespublica  liomana, 
ch.  1. — "Stilicho  .  .  .  was  popular  with  the 
army,  and  for  the  present  the  great  bulk  of  the 
forces  of  the  Emjiire  was  at  his  disposal ;  for  the 
regiments  united  to  suppress  Eugenius  had  not 
yet  been  sent  back  to  their  various  stations. 
Thus  a  struggle  was  imminent  between  the  am- 
bitious minister  who  had  the  ear  of  Arcadius, 
and  the  strong  general  who  held  the  command 
and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  army.  ...  It 
was  the  cherished  project  of  Rufinus  to  unite 
Arcadius  with  his  only  daughter.  .  .  .  But  he 
imprudently  made  a  journey  to  Antioch,  in 
order  to  execute  vengeance  personally  on  the 
count  of  the  East,  who  had  ofifended  him;  and 
during  his  absence  from  Byzantium  an  adversary 
stole  a  march  on  him.  This  adversary  was  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  the  lord  chamberlain.  .  .  . 
Determining  that  the  future  Empress  should  be 
bound  to  himself  and  not  to  Rufinus,  he  chose 
Eudoxia,  a  girl  of  singular  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  Frank,  but  herself  of  Roman 
education.  .  .  .  Eutropius  showed  a  picture  of 
the  Frank  maiden  to  the  Emperor,  and  engaged 
his  affections  for  her;  the  nuptials  were  arranged 
by  the  time  Rufinus  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  were  speedily  celebrated  (27th  April  395). 
This  was  a  blow  to  Rufinus,  but  he  was  still  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  East.  The  event 
which  at  length  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Stiljpho  was  the  rising  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had 
been  settled  by  Theodosius  in  Moesia  and  Thrace. 
.  .  .  Under  the  leadership  of  Alaric  they  raised 
the  ensign  of  revolt,  and  spread  desolation  in  the 
fields  and  homesteads  of  Macedonia,  Moesia, 
and  Thrace,  even  advancing  close  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  395].  ...  It 
was  impossible  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Goths,  because  there  were  no  forces  available,  as 
the  eastern  armies  were  still  with  Stilicho  in  the 
West.  Arcadius  therefore  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon Stilicho  to  send  or  bring  them  back  imme- 
diately, to  protect  his  throne.  This  summons 
gave  that  general  the  desired  opportunity  to  in- 
terfere in  the  politics  of  Constantinople;  and 
having,  with  energetic  celerity,  arranged  mat- 
ters on  the  Gallic  frontier,  he  marched  overland 
through    niyricum,  and  confronted    Alaric  in 


Thessaly,  whither  the  Goth  had  traced  his 
devastating  path  from  the  Propontis.  ...  It 
seems  that  before  Stilicho  arrived,  Alaric  had 
experienced  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  garrison  sol- 
diers in  Thessaly ;  at  all  events  he  snut  himself 
up  in  a  fortified  camp  and  declined  to  engage 
with  the  Roman  general.  In  the  meantime 
Rufinus  induced  Arcadius  to  send  a  peremptory 
order  to  Stilicho  to  despatch  the  eastern  troops 
to  Constantinople  and  depart  himself  whence  he 
had  come ;  the  Emperor  resented,  or  pretended 
to  resent,  the  presence  of  his  cousin  as  an  offi- 
cious interference.  Stilicho  yielded  so  readily 
that  his  willingness  seems  almost  suspicious. 
...  He  consigned  the  eastern  soldiers  to  the 
command  of  a  Gothic  captain,  Gainas,  and  him- 
self departed  to  Salona,  allowing  Alaric  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  wasting  way  into  the  lands  of  Hellas. " 
When  Gainas  and  his  army  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  came  out  to  meet 
them,  with  Rufinus  by  his  side.  The  troops 
suddenly  closed  round  the  latter  and  murdered 
him.  "  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  lynch- 
ing of  Rufinus  was  the  fatal  inspiration  of  a 
moment,  but  whether  it  was  proposed  or  ap- 
proved of  by  Stilicho,  or  was  a  plan  hatched 
among  the  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Constantino- 
ple, is  uncertain." — J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of  the 
Later  Roman  Empire,  hk.  2,  ch.  1  («.  1). 

A.  D.  396-398. — Commission  of  Alaric  under 
the  Eastern  Empire. — Suppression  of  the  re- 
volt of  Gildo  in  Africa. — Commanding  position 
of  Stilicho. — "For  the  next  five  or  six  years  the 
chief  power  over  the  feeble  soul  of  Arcadius  was 
divided  between  three  persons,  his  fair  Frankish  ■ 
Empress  Eudoxia,  Eutropius,  the  haggard  old 
eunuch  who  had  placed  her  on  the  throne,  and 
Gainas  the  Goth,  commander  of  the  Eastern 
army.  Again,  in  the  year  396,  did  Stilicho,  now 
commanding  only  the  Western  forces,  volunteer 
to  deliver  Greece  from  the  Visigoths.  The  out- 
set of  the  campaign  was  successful.  The 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  was  cleared  of  the 
invader,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  ru)B  i^ed  moun- 
tain country  on  the  confines  of  Elis  uud  Arcadia. 
The  Roman  army  was  expecting  soon  to  behold 
him  forced  by  famine  to  an  ignominious  sur- 
render, when  they  discovered  that  he  had  pierced 
the  lines  of  circumvallation  at  an  unguarded 
point,  and  marched  with  all  his  plunder  north- 
wards to  Epirus.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
unlooked-for  issue  of  the  struggle  ?  .  .  .  The 
most  probable  cxplanatic  1  ...  is  that  Fabian 
caution  co-operated  with  t,  le  instinct  of  the  Con- 
dottiere  against  pushing  his  foe  too  hard.  There 
was  always  danger  for  Rome  in  driving  Alaric 
to  desperation:  there  was  danger  privately  for 
Stilicho  if  the  dead  Alaric  should  render  him  no 
longer  indispensable.  Whatever  might  be  the 
cause,  by  the  end  of  896  Alaric  was  back  again 
in  his  Illyrian  eyrie,  and  thenceforward  whatever 
threats  might  be  directed  towards  the  East  the 
actual  weight  of  his  arms  was  felt  only  by  the 
West.  Partly,  at  least,  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  almost  sublime  cowardice  of  the 
ministers  of  Arcadius,  who  rewarded  his  Grecian 
raids  by  clothing  him  with  the  sacred  character 
of  an  officer  of  the  Empire  in  their  portion  of 
Illyricum  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  395].  The  precise 
title  under  which  he  exercised  jurisdiction  is  not 
stated.  .  .  .  During  an  interval  of  quiescence, 
which  lasted  apparently  about  four  years,  the 
Visigothic  King  was  using  the  forms  of  Roman 
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law,  the  machinery  of  Roman  taxation,  the  al- 
most unbounded  authority  of  a  Roman  provincial 
eovernor,  to  prepare  the  weapon  which  was  one 
day  to  pierce  the  heart  of  Riome  lierself.  Tl»e 
Imperial  City,  during  the  first  portion  of  this  in- 
terval, was  suffering  the  pangs  of  famine.  .  .  . 
Since  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  .  .  . 
Egypt  had  ceased  to  nourish  the  elder  Rome.  .  .  . 
Rome  was  thus  reduced  to  au  almost  exclusive 
dependence  on  the  harvests  of  Africa  proper  (that 

Srovince  of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital),  of 
I  umidia,  and  of  Maurctania.  .  .  .  But  this  sup- 
ply ...  in  the  year  397  was  entirely  stopped  by 
the  orders  of  Qildo,  who  had  made  himself  virtual 
master  of  these  three  provinces."  The  elder 
Tlieodosius  had  suppressed  in  374  a  revolt  in 
3Iauretania  headed  by  one  Firmus.  ' '  The  son 
of  a  great  sheep-farmer,  Nabal,  he  [Firmus]  had 
left  behind  him  several  brothers,  one  of  whtjm, 
Gildo,  had  in  the  year  886  gathered  up  again 
some  portion  of  his  brother's  broken  power.  We 
find  him,  seven  years  later  (in  393),  holding  tlie 
rank  of  Count  of  Africa  in  the  Roman  official 
hierarchy.  ...  He  turned  to  his  own  account 
the  perennial  jealousy  existing  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Courts,  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  preferred  to 
transfer  it  to  Constantinople.  What  brought 
mattera  to  a  crisis  was  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
grain  crops  of  397  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Senate  declared  war  in  the  early 
winter  months  of  398  against  Gildo.  Stilicho,  who, 
of  course,  undertook  the  fitting  out  of  the  expe- 
dition, found  a  suitable  instrument  for  Rome's 
chastisement  in  one  who  had  had  cruel  wrongs  of 
his  own  to  avenge  upon  Qildo.  This  was  yet 
another  son  of  Nabal,  Mascezel."  Mascezel,  at 
the  head  of  nearly  40,000  men,  accomplished  the 
overthrow  of  his  brother,  who  slew  himself,  or 
was  slain,  when  he  fell  into  Roman  hands. 
' '  Thus  the  provinces  of  Africa  were  for  the  time 
won  back  again  for  the  Empire  of  tlie  West,  and 
Rome  had  her  corn  again.  .  .  .  The  glory  and 
power  of  Stilicho  were  now  nearly  at  their 
highest  point.  Shortly  before  the  expedition 
against  Qildo  he  had  given  his  daughter  Maria 
in  marriage  to  Honorius,  and  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  might  rightly  be  deemed  to  hold 
power  witii  a  securer  grasp  than  his  mere  chief 
minister. " — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invacters. 
bk.  1,  ch.  i  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  400-403. — First  Gothic  invasion  of 
Italj  under  Alaric. — Stilicho's  repulse  of  the 
invaders.  See  Goths  (Visiaoxns):  A.  D.  400- 
403. 

A.  D.  400-518.— The  Eastern  Empire.— Ex- 
pulsion of  Gothic  soldiery  from  Constanti- 
nople—Conflict of  John  Chrysostom  and  the 
Empress  Eudoxia.— Reigns  of  Theodosius  II., 
Pulcheria,  Marcianus,  Leo  I.,  Zeno,  and 
Anastasius. — Persistent  vitality  of  the  Byzan- 
tine government. — "While  Alaric's  eyes  were 
turned  on  Italy,  but  before  he  had  actually  come 
into  conflict  with  Stilicho,  the  Court  of  Constan- 
tinople had  been  the  seat  of  grave  troubles. 
Gainas,  the  Gothic  i^lagister  militum '  of  the 
East,  and  his  creature,  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
had  fallen  out,  and  the  man  of  war  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  the  wretched  harem-bred 
Grand  Chamberlam.  .  .  .  The  Magister  militum 
now  brought  his  army  over  to  Constantinople, 
and  quartered  it  there  to  overawe  the  emperor. 
It  appeared  quite  likely  that  ere  long  the  Qer- 


mpns  would  sack  the  city;  but  the  fate  that  be- 
fell Rome  ten  years  later  was  not  destined  for 
Constantinople.  A  mere  chance  brawl  put  the 
domination  of  Gainas  to  a  sudden  end  [July, 
A.  D.  400].  .  .  .  The  whole  population  turned 
out  with  extemporized  arms  and  attacked  the 
German  soldiery.  .  .  .  Isolated  bodies  of  the 
Germans  were  cut  off  one  by  one,  and  at  last 
their  barracks  were  surrounded  and  set  on  fire. 
The  rioters  had  the  upper  hand;  7,000  soldiers 
fell,  and  the  remnant  thought  themselves  lucky 
to  escape.  Gainas  at  once  declared  open  war  on 
the  empire,  but  ...  he  was  beaten  in  the  field 
and  forced  to  fly  across  the  Danube,  where  he 
was  caught  and  belieaded  by  Uldes,  king  of  the 
Huns.  .  .  .  Tlie  departure  of  Alaric  and  the 
death  of  Gainas  freed  the  Eastern  Itomans  from 
the  double  danger  that  [had]  impended  over 
them.  .  .  .  The  weak  Arcadius  was  enabled  to 
spend  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
comparative  peace  and  quiet.  His  court  was 
only  troubled  by  an  open  war  between  his  spouse, 
the  Empress  .^lia  Eudoxia,  and  John  Chrysos- 
tom, the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  John  was 
a  man  of  saintly  life  and  apostolic  fervour,  but 
rash  and  inconsiderate  alike  in  speech  and  action. 
.  .  .  The  patriarch's  enemies  were  secretly  sup- 
ported by  the  empress,  who  had  taken  offence  at 
the  outspoken  way  in  which  John  habitually 
denounced  the  luxury  and  insolence  of  her  court. 
She  favoured  the  intrigues  of  Theophilus,  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  against  his  brother  prelate, 
backed  the  Asiatic  clergy  in  their  complaints 
about  John's  oppression  or  them,  and  at  last  in- 
duced the  Emperor  to  allow  the  saintly  patriarch 
to  be  deposed  by  a  hastily-summoned  council, 
the  'Synod  of  the  Oak,'  held  outside  the  city. 
The  populace  rose  at  once  to  defend  their  pastor; 
riots  broke  out,  Tlieodosius  was  chased  back  to 
Egypt,  and  the  Emperor,  terrified  by  an  earth- 
quake which  seemed  to  manifest  the  wrath  of 
lieaven,  restored  John  to  his  place.  Next  year, 
however,  the  war  between  the  empress  and  the 
patriarch  broke  out  again.  .  .  .  The  Emperor, 
at  his  wife's  demand,  summoned  another  coun- 
cil, which  condemned  Chrysostom,  and  on  Easter 
Day,  A.  D.  404,  seized  the  patriarch  in  his 
cathedral  by  armed  force,  and  banished  him  to 
Asia.  That  night  a  fire,  probably  kindled  by 
the  angry  adherents  of  Chrysostom,  broke  out 
in  ^  St.  Sophia,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
From  thence  it  spread  to  the  neighbouring  build- 
ings, and  finally  to  the  Senate-house,  which  was 
consumed  with  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  Greek 
art  of  which  Constantine  had  made  it  the  reposi- 
tory. Meanwhile  the  exiled  John  was  banished 
to  a  dreary  mountain  fastness  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  a  still  more  remote 
prison  at  Pityus  on  the  Euxine.  He  died  on  his 
way  thither.  .  .  .  The  feeble  and  inert  Arcadius 
died  in  A.  D.  408,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one ; 
his  imperious  consort  had  preceded  him  to  the 
grave,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  was  left  to 
Theodosius  II.,  a  child  of  seven  years,  their  only 
son.  .  .  .  The  little  emperor  was  duly  crowned, 
and  the  administration  of  the  East  undertaken  in 
his  name  by  the  able  Anthemius,  who  held  the 
office  of  Praetorian  Praefect.  History  relates 
nothing  but  good  of  this  minister;  he  made  a 
wise  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia ; 
he  repelled  with  ease  a  Hunnish  invasion  of 
Moesia ;  he  built  a  flotilla  on  the  Danube,  where 
Roman  war-ships  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
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death  of  Valens,  forty  years  before;  he  reorgan- 
ized tlie  corn  supply  of  Constantinople ;  and  did 
much  to  get  bacli  into  onier  and  cultivation  the 
desolated  north-western  lands  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  .  .  .  The  empire  was  still  more  in- 
debted to  him  for  bringing  up  the  young  Theo- 
dosius  as  an  honest  and  god-iearing  man.  The 
palace  under  Antliemius  rule  was  the  school  of 
the  virtues;  the  lives  of  the  emperor  and  his 
three  sisters,  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and  Marina, 
were  the  model  and  the  marvel  of  tlieir  subjects. 
Theodosius  inherited  the  piety  and  honesty  of 
'lis  grandfather  and  namesake,  but  was  a  youth 
of  slender  capacity,  though  he  took  some  in- 
terest in  literature,  and  was  renowned  for  his 
beautiful  penmanship.  His  eldest  sister,  Pul- 
cheria, was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  family,  and 
possessed  unlimited  influence  over  him,  though 
she  was  but  two  years  his  senior.  When  Anthe- 
mius  died  in  A.  I).  414,  she  took  the  title  of 
Augusta,  and  assumed  the  regency  of  the  East. 
Pulcheria  was  an  extraordinary  woman:  on 
gathering  np  the  reins  of  power  she  took  a  vow 
of  chastity,  and  lived  as  a  crowned  nun  for 
thirty-six  years ;  her  fear  had  been  that,  if  she 
married,  her  husband  might  cherish  ambitious 
schemes  against  her  brother's  crown ;  she  there- 
fore kept  smgle  herself  and  persuaded  her  sisters 
to  make  a  similar  vow.  Austere,  indefatigable, 
and  unselfish,  she  proved  equal  to  ruling  the 
realms  of  the  East  with  success,  though  no  woman 
liatl  ever  made  the  attempt  before.  When  Theo- 
dosius came  of  age  he  refused  to  remove  his 
sister  from  power,  and  treated  her  as  his  col- 
league and  equal.  By  her  advice  lie  married  in 
A.  D.  431,  the  year  that  he  came  of  age,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Athenalfs,  daughter 
of  -the  philosopher  Leontius.  .  .  .  Thecxlosius' 
long  rei^n  passed  by  in  comparative  quiet.  Its 
only  serious  troubles  were  a  short  war  with  the 
Persians,  and  a  longer  one  with  Attila,  the  great 
king  of  the  Huns,  whose  empire  now  stretched 
over  all  the  lands  north  of  the  Black  8ea  and 
Danube,  where  the  Gtoths  had  once  dwelt.  In 
this  struggle  the  lloman  armies  were  almost  in- 
variably unfortunate.  The  Huns  ravaged  the 
country  as  far  as  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis, 
and  had  to  be  bought  off  by  the  annual  payment 
of  700  lbs.  of  gold  [£31,000].  .  .  .  The  recon- 
struction of  the  Roman  military  forces  was  re- 
served for  the  successors  of  Theodosius  II.  pe 
himself  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
450  A.  D.,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  her  cousin  Valentinian  III.,  Emperor 
of  the  West.  Theodosius,  with  great  wisdom, 
had  designated  as  his  successor,  not  bis  young 
son-lu-law,  a  cruel  and  profligate  prince,  but  his 
sister  Pulcheria,  who  at  the  same  time  ended  her 
vow  of  Celibacy  and  married  Marcianus,  a  vet- 
eran soldier  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  marriage  was  but  formal,  for  both 
were  now  well  advanced  in  years :  as  a  political 
expedient  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
empire  had  peace  and  prosperity  under  their 
rule,  and  freed  itself  from  the  ignominious  trib- 
ute to  the  Huns.  Before  Attila  died  in  452,  he 
had  met  and  been  checked  by  the  succours 
which  Marcianus  sent  to  the  distressed  Itomans 
of  the  West.  When  Marcianus  and  Pulcheria 
passed  away,  the  empire  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  series  of  three  men  of  ability.  They  were  all 
bred  as  high  civil  oificials,  not  as  generals;  all 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  ripe  age;  not  one  of 


them  won  his  crown  by  arms,  all  were  peaceably 
designated  either  by  their  predecessors,  or  by 
the  Senate  and  army.  These  princes  were  Leo 
I.  (457-474),  Zeno  (474-491),  Anastasius  (491- 
518).  Their  chief  merit  was  that  they  guided 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East  safely  thmugh 
the  stormy  times  which  saw  its  extinction  in  the 
West.  While,  beyond  the  Adriatic,  province 
after  province  was  being  lopped  off  and  formed 
into  a  new  Germanic  kingdom,  the  emperors  who 
reigned  at  Constantinople  kept  a  tight  grip  on 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  on  Asia,  and  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  realm  absolutely  intact. 
Both  East  and  West  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
barbarian  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  difference 
of  their  fate  came  from  the  character  of  their 
rulers,  not  from  the  diversity  of  their  political 
conditions." — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Story  of  the  Byzan- 
tins  Empire,  ch.  4-5. — "In  spite  of  the  dissimi- 
larity of  their  personal  conduct,  the  general 
policy  of  their  government  [i.  e.  of  the  six  em- 
perors between  Arcadius  and  Justinian]  is  char- 
acterised by  strong  features  of  resemblance.  .  .  . 
The  Western  Empire  crumbled  into  ruins,  while 
the  Eastern  was  saved,  in  consequence  of  these 
emperors  having  organised  the  system  of  admin- 
istration which  has  been  most  unjustly  calum- 
niated, under  the  name  of  Byzantine.  The 
highest  oflJcers,  and  the  proudest  militarjyr  com- 
manders, were  rendered  completely  dependent  on 
ministerial  departments  and  were  no  longer  able 
to  conspire  or  rebel  with  impunity.  The  sov- 
ereign was  no  longer  exposed  to  personal  danger, 
nor  the  treasury  to  open  peculation.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  central  executive  power  could 
not  protect  the  people  from  fraud  with  the  same 
ease  as  it  guarded  the  treasury;  and  the  em- 
perors never  perceived  the  necessity  of  intrusting 
the  peorple  with  the  power  of  defending  them- 
selves from  the  financial  oppression  of  the  sub- 
altern administration. " — G.  Finlay,  Greece  under 
the  Romans,  ch.  2,  sect.  11. 

A.  D,  ^04-408. — The  Western  Empire :  The 
last  eladiatorial  show. — Retreat  of  Honorius 
and  tne  imperial  court  to  Ravenna. — Invasion 
of  Radagaisus. — Alliance  vrith  Alaric  the 
Goth.— Fail  and  death  of  Stilicho.—"  After 
the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  Honorius  was  di- 
rected to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation  of  the 
senate,  and  to  celebrate  in  the  imperial  city  the 
auspicious  era  of  the  Gothic  victory  and  of  his 
sixth  consulship.  The  suburbs  and  the  streets, 
from  the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount, 
were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been 
lionoured  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns 
hvhose  residence  had  been  at  Constantinople,  at 
Treves,  or  at  Milan].  .  .  .  The  emperor  resided 
several  months  in  the  capital.  .  .  .  The  people 
were  repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and 
courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public  games.  .  .  . 
In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  com- 
bats of  gladiators  polluted  for  the  last  time  the 
amphitheatre  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  recent  danger 
to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had  been 
exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan  urged 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fort- 
ress of  Italy,  wher3  he  might  securely  remain, 
while  the  open  country  was  covered  by  a  deluge 
of  barbarians;  .  .  .  and  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
age  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  anxious  only  for 
his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  con- 
finement of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 
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The  example  of  Honoriua  was  imitated  by  his 
feeble  successors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and  after- 
wards the  exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  till  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century  Ravenna  was  considered  as 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  capital  of  Italy. 
The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, nor  were  his  precautions  without  effect. 
While  Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the 
Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  among  the 
nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresis- 
tible impulse  that  appears  to  have  b^^en  gradually 
communicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  [by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
which  Gibbon  considers  to  have  been  the  im- 
pelling cause  of  the  great  avalanche  of  barbarians 
from  the  north  that  swept  down  upon  Italy 
under  Radagaisus  in  406 — seeRADAOAisus],  .  .  . 
Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged  or  destir^od; 
and  the  siege  of  Florence  by  Radagaisu.  is  one 
of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  cele- 
brated republic,  whose  firmness  checked  and 
delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  barbarians." 
Stilicho  came  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  city, 
"and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was  iu 
its  turn  besieged."  The  barbarians,  surrounded 
by  well  guarded  entrenchments,  were  forced  to 
surrender,  after  many  had  perished  from  want 
of  food.  The  chief  was  beheaded ;  his  surviving 
followers  were  sold  as  slaves.  Meantime,  Alar- 
ic,  the  Gothic  king,  had  been  taken  into  the 
pay  of  the  Empire.  ' '  Renouncing  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded 
with  the  Court  of  Ravenna  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance,  by  which  he  was  declared  mas- 
ter-general of  the  Roman  armies  throughout 
the  prsefecture  of  Illyricum ;  as  it  was  claimed, 
according  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the 
minister  of  Honorius."  This  arrangement  with 
Alaric  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army 
and  among  the  people,  and  was  a  potent  cause 
of  the  fall  and  death  of  Stilicho,  which  occurred 
A.  D.  408.  He  was  arrested  and  summarily  ex- 
ecuted, at  Ravenna,  on  the  mandate  of  his  un- 
grateful and  worthless  young  master,  whose 
trembling  throne  he  had  upheld  for  thirteen 
years. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  arid  Fall  of  4he  Ro- 
man Empire,  ch.  30  (v.  3). 

A.  D.  406-500. — The  breaking  of  the  Rhine 
barrier. — The  great  Teutonic  invasion  and 
occupation  of  the  Western  Empire. — "  Up  to 
the  year  406  the  Rhine  was  maintained  as  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  the  numer- 
ous barbarian  races  and  tribes  that  swarmed  un- 
easily in  central  Europe.  From  the  Flavian 
Emperors  until  the  time  of  Probus  (282),  the 
great  military  line  from  Coblenz  to  Kehlheim  on 
the  Danube  had  been  really  defended,  though 
often  overstepped  and  always  a  strain  on  the 
Romans,  and  thus  a  tract  of  territory  (including 
Baden  and  Wttrtemberg)  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  the  titheland  as  it  was  called,  be- 
longed to  the  Empire.  But  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  was  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  keep  off 
the  Alemanni  and  Franks  who  were  threatening 
the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  victories  of  Julian 
and  Valentinian  produced  only  temporary  effects. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  406  a  vast  company 
of  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans  crossed  the 
Rhine.  The  frontier  was  not  really  defended ;  a 
handful  of  Franks  who  professed  to  guard  it  for 
the  Romans  were  easily  swept  aside,  and  the  in- 
vaders desolated  Gaul  at  pleasure  for  the  three 


following  years.  Such  is  the  bare  fact  which 
the  chroniclers  tell  us,  but  this  migration  seems 
to  have  been  preceded  by  considerable  move- 
ments on  a  large  scale  along  the  whole  Rhino 
frontier,  and  these  movements  may  have  agitated 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  excited  apprehen- 
sions there  of  approaching  danger.  Three 
tyrants  had  been  recently  elected  by  the  legions 
in  rapid  succession;  tiie  first  two,  Marcus  and 
Gratian,  were  slain,  but  the  third  Augustus,  who 
bore  the  auspicious  name  of  Constantine,  was 
destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  for  a  year  or 
two  on  the  stJige  of  the  western  world  [see  BuiT- 
ArN:  A.  D.  407].  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
these  two  movements,  the  passage  of  the  Ger- 
mans across  the  Rhine  and  the  rise  of  the  tyrants 
in  Britain,  were  not  without  causal  connection; 
and  it  also  seems  certain  that  both  events  were 
connected  with  the  general  Stilicho.  The  tyrants 
were  elevated  in  tlie  course  of  the  year  406,  and 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  that  the  Van- 
dals crossed  the  Rhine.  Now  the  revolt  of  the 
legions  in  Britain  was  evidently  aimed  against 
Stilicho.  .  .  .  There  is  direct  contemporary  evi- 
dence .  .  .  that  it  was  by  Stilicho's  invitation 
that  the  barbarians  invaded  Gaul;  he  thought 
that  when  they  had  done  the  work  for  which 
he  designed  them  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
crushing  them  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them. 
We  can  hardly  avcnd  supposing  that  the  work 
which  he  wished  them  to  perform  was  to  oppose 
the  tyrant  of  Britain — Constantine,  or  Gratian, 
or  Marcus,  whoever  was  tyrant  then;  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  like  Maximus,  he  would 
pass  into  Gaul,  where  numerous  Gallo-Roman 
adherents  would  flock  to  his  standards.  Stilicho 
died  before  Constantine  was  crushed,  and  the 
barbarians  whom  he  had  so  lightly  summoned 
were  still  in  the  land,  harrying  Gaul,  destined 
soon  to  harry  and  occupy  Spain  and  seize  Africa. 
From  a  Roman  point  of  view  Stilicho  had  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  from  a  Teutonic  point  of  view,  he  contrib- 
uted largely  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  German  kingdoms." — J.  B.  Bury, 
A  Uidoi-y  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  bk.  2,  ch. 
6  (».  1). — "If  modern  history  must  have  a  defi- 
nite beginning,  the  most  convenient  beginning 
for  it  is  the  great  Teutonic  invasion  of  Gaul  in 
the  year  407.  Yet  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
do  not  snring  from  the  nations  which  then 
crossed  the  Rhine,  or  from  any  intermixture  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans  into  whose  land 
they  made  their  way.  The  nations  which  thcQ 
crossed  the  Rhine  were  the  Vandals,  Suevians, 
and  Alans.  .  .  .  None  of  these  nations  made  any 
real  settlements  in  Gaul ;  Gaul  was  to  them  sim- 
ply the  high  road  to  Spain.  There  they  did 
settle,  though  the  Vandals  soon  forsook  their 
settlement,  and  the  Alans  were  soon  rooted  out 
of  theirs.  The  Suevian  kept  his  ground  for  a 
far  longer  time ;  we  may,  if  we  please,  look  on 
him  as  the  Teutonic  forefather  of  Leon,  while 
we  look  on  the  Goth  as  the  Teutonic  forefather 
of  Castile.  Here  we  have  touched  one  of  the 
great  national  names  of  history ;  the  Goth,  like 
the  Frank,  plays  quite  another  part  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  Alan,  the  Suevian,  and  the 
Vandal.  .  .  .  Now  both  Franks  and  Goths  had 
passed  into  the  Empire  long  before  the  invasion 
of  407.  One  branch  of  the  Franks  .  .  .  waa 
actually  settled  on  Roman  lands,  and,  as  Roman 
subjects,  did  their  best  to  withstand  the  great 
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invasion.  Wliat  then  makes  that  invasion  so 
markeii  iin  epoch  ?  .  .  .  The  answer  is  that  the 
invasion  of  407  not  only  brought  in  new  ele- 
ments, but  put  the  existing  elements  into  new 
relations  to  one  another.  Franks  and  Qoths 
put  on  a  Lew  character  and  begin  a  new  life. 
The  Hurgundians  pass  into  Gaul,  not  as  a  road 
to  Spain,  but  as  a  land  in  which  to  find  many 
homes.  They  press  down  to  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  land,  while  the  Frank  no  longer 
keeps  himself  in  his  north-eastern  corner,  while 
in  the  south-west  the  Goth  is  settled  as  for  a  while 
the  liegeman  of  Cuesar,  and  in  the  north-west 
a  continental  Britain  springs  into  being.  Here 
in  truth  are  some  of  the  chiefest  elements  of  the 
moflern  world,  and  though  none  of  them  are 
among  the  nations  that  crossed  the  Rhine  in  407, 
yet  the  new  position  taken  by  all  of  them  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  that  crossing.  In  this 
way,  in  Gaul  and  Spain  at  least,  the  joint  Van- 
dal, Alan,  and  Suevian  invasion  is  the  beginning 
of  the  formation  of  the  modern  nations,  though 
the  invading  nations  themselves  form  no  clement 
in  the  later  life  of  Gaul  and  only  a  secondary 
element  in  the  later  life  of  Spain.  The  later  life 
of  these  lands,  and  that  of  Italy  also,  has  sprung 
of  the  settlement  of  Teutonic  nations  in  a  Roman 
land,  and  of  the  mutual  influences  which  Roman 
and  Teuton  have  had  on  one  another.  Roman 
and  Teuton  lived  side  by  side,  and  out  of  their 
living  side  by  side  has  gradually  spruug  up  a 
third  thing  different  from  either,  a  thing  which 
we  cannot  call  either  Roman  or  Teutonic,  or 
more  truly  a  thin^:  which  we  may  call  Roman  and 
Teutonic  and  some  other  things  aa  well,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  of  it  which  we  look  at.  This 
third  thing  is  the  Romance  element  in  modem 
Europe,  the  Romance  ro+ions  and  their  Romance 
tongues. " — E.  A.  Freeman,  Tfie  Chief  Periods  of 
European  History,  pp.  87-90. — "The  true  Ger- 
manic people  who  occupied  Gaul  were  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks.  Many 
other  people,  many  other  single  bands  of  Van- 
dals, Alani,  Suevi,  Saxons,  &c.,  wandered  over 
its  territory ;  but  of  these,  some  only  p.assed  over 
it,  and  the  others  were  rapidly  absorbed  by  it ; 
these  are  partial  incursions  which  are  without 
any  historical  importance.  The  Burgundians, 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks,  alone  deserve  to 
be  counted  among  our  ancestors.  The  Burgun- 
dians definitively  -  .hlished  themselves  in  Gaul 
between  the  years  8  and  413 ;  they  occupied 
the  country  between  he  Jura,  the  Saone,  and 
the  Durance;  Lyons  was  the  centre  of  their  do- 
minion. The  Visigoths,  between  the  years  412 
and  450,  spread  themselves  over  the  provinces 
bounded  by  the  Rhone,  and  even  over  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  south  of  the  Durance, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Pyrenees:  their  king  resided 
at  Toulouse.  The  Franks,  between  the  years 
481  and  500,  advanced  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and 
established  themselves  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  Loire,  without  including  Brit- 
tany and  the  western  portions  of  Normandy; 
Clovis  had  Soissons  ancf  Paris  for  his  capitals. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  was  accom- 
plished the  definitive  occupation  of  the  territory 
of  Gaul  by  the  three  gi-eat  German  tribes.  The 
condition  of  Gaul  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  its 
various  parts,  and  under  the  dominion  of  these 
three  nations.  There  were  reinr-rkable  differ- 
ences between  them.  The  Franks  were  far  more 
foreign,  (Jermau,  and  barbarous,  than  the  Bur- 


gundians and  the  Goths.  Before  their  entrance 
fnto  Gaul,  these  last  had  had  ancient  relations 
with  the  Romans;  they  had  lived  in  the  eastern 
empire,  in  Italy;  they  were  familiar  with  the 
Roman  manners  and  population.  We  may  say 
almost  as  much  for  the  Burgundians.  More- 
over, the  two  nations  had  long  been  Christians. 
The  Franks,  on  the  contrary,  arrived  from  Ger- 
many in  the  condition  of  pagans  and  enemies. 
Those  portions  of  Gaul  which  they  occupied  be- 
came deeply  sensible  of  this  difference,  which  is 
described  with  truth  and  vivacity  in  the  seventh 
of  the  '  Lectures  upon  the  History  of  France,'  of 
M.  Augustin  Thierry.  I  am  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  that  it  was  less  important  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed.  If  I  do  not  err,  the 
Roman  provinces  differed  more  among  them- 
selves than  did  the  nations  which  had  conquered 
them.  You  have  already  seen  how  much  more 
civilized  was  southern  than  northern  Gaul,  how 
much  more  thickly  covered  with  population, 
towns,  monuments,  and  roads.  Had  the  Visi- 
goths arrived  in  as  barbarous  a  condition  as  that 
of  the  Franks,  their  barbarism  would  yet  have 
been  far  less  visible  and  less  powerful  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  in  Aquitania;  Roman  civiliza- 
tion would  much  sooner  have  absorbed  and 
altered  them.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  happened ; 
and  the  different  effects  which  accompanied  the 
three  conquests  resulted  rather  from  the  differ- 
ences of  the  conquered  than  from  that  of  the 
conquerors. " — F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civilization,  v. 
2,  lect.  8. — "  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  was 
not  like  the  torrent  which  overwhelms,  but 
rather  like  a  slow,  persistent  force  which  under- 
mines, disintegrates,  and  crumbles.  The  Ger- 
mans were  not  strangers  to  the  Roman  Empire 
when  they  began  their  conquests.  ...  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
were  barbarians  who  had  been  successful  soldiers 
in  the  Imperial  army;  that  military  colonies 
were  established  on  the  frontiers  composed 
of  men  of  various  races  under  the  control  of 
Roman  discipline;  that  the  Goths,  before  they 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
were  his  chosen  troops;  that  the  great  Alaric 
was  a«  Roman  general ;  that  the  shores  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  which  marked  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  were  lined  with  cities  which  were 
at  the  same  time  Roman  colonies  and  peopled 
with  men  of  the  Teutonic  races.  When  the  bar- 
barians did  actually  occupy  the  territory  their 
movement  seems  at  first  to  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  strange  mixture  of  force  with  a  senti- 
ment of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  Roman  name. 
In  Italy  and  in  Gaul  they  appropriated  to  them- 
selves two-thirds  of  the  lands,  but  they  sought 
to  govern  their  conquests  by  means  of  the 
Roman  law  and  administration,  a  machine  which 
proved  in  their  hands,  by  the  way,  a  rather 
clumsy  means  of  government.  They  robbed 
the  provincials  of  all  the  movable  propertip^  they 
possessed,  but  the  suffering  they  inflicted  is  said 
not  to  have  been  as  great  as  that  caused  by  the 
exactions  of  the  Roman  taxgatherer.  The  num- 
ber of  armed  invaders  has  doubtless  been  exag- 
gerated. The  whole  force  of  the  Burgundian 
tribe,  whose  territory,  in  the  southeast  of  mod- 
ern France,  extended  to  the  Rhone  at  Avignon, 
did  not,  it  is  said,  exceed  sixty  thousand  in  all, 
while  the  armed  bands  of  Clovis,  who  changed 
the,  destinies  not  only  of  Gaul  but  of  Europe, 
were  not  greater  than  one-tenth  of  that  number. 
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The  great  change  in  their  life  was,  as  I  have 
said,  that  tliey  ceased  to  be  wanderers ;  they  be- 
came, in  a  measure  at  least,  fixed  to  the  soil; 
and  in  contrast  with  the  Romans,  they  preferred 
to  live  in  tlie  country  and  not  in  the  towns.  In 
this  thoy^  followed  their  Teutonic  habits,  little 
knowing  what  a  mighty  change  this  new  dis- 
tribution of  population  was  to  cause  in  the  social 
condition  of  Europe.  They  retained,  too,  their 
old  military  organization,  and,  after  attempts 
more  or  less  successful  to  use  the  Roman  admin- 
istration for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, they  abandoned  it,  and  ruled  the  countries 
•they  conquered  by  simple  military  force,  under 
their  Dukes  and  Counts,  the  Romans  generally 
being  allowed  in  their  private  relations  to  gov- 
ern themselves  by  the  forms  of  the  Roman  law. " 
— C  J.  Stille,  Studies  in McdimtalUistory,  ch.  2. — 
"  The  coming  in  of  the  Germans  brouf;''t  f»re,  to 
face  the  four  chief  elements  of  our  civilization :  thu 
Greek  with  its  art  and  science,  much  of  it  for 
the  time  forgotten ;  the  Roman  with  its  political 
institutions  and  legal  ideas,  and  furnishing  the 
empire  as  the  common  ground  upon  which  all 
stootl ;  the  Christian  with  its  religious  and  moral 
ideas;  and  the  GJerman  with  other  political  and 
legal  ideas,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
blood  and  life.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
these  all  existed  side  by  side  in  the  nominal  Ro- 
man empire.  It  was  the  work  of  the  remaining 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages  to  unite  them  into  a 
single  organic  whole  —  the  groundwork  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
last  element,  the  Germans,  was  a  conquest  —  a 
conquest  rendered  possible  by  the  inability  of 
the  old  civilization  any  longer  to  defend  itself 
against  their  attack.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
history  that  such  a  conquest  should  have  oc- 
curred, the  violent  occupation  of  the  empire  by 
the  invasion  of  an  inferior  race,  with  so  little  de- 
struction of  civilization,  with  so  complete  an 
absorption,  in  the  end,  of  the  conqueror  by  the 
conquered.  It  must  be  possible  to  point  out 
some  reasons  why  the  conquest  of  the  ancient 
world  by  the  Germans  was  so  little  what  was  to 
be  expected.  In  a  single  word,  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  impression  which  the  world  they 
had  conquered  made  upon  the  Germans.  They 
conquered  it,  and  they  treated  it  as  a  conquered 
world.  They  destroyed  and  plundered  what 
they  pleased,  and  it  was  not  a  little.  They  took 
possession  of  the  land  and  they  set  up  their  own 
tribal  governments  in  place  of  the  Roman.  And 
yet  they  recognized,  in  a  way,  even  the  worst  of 
them,  their  inferiority  to  the  people  they  had 
overcome.  They  found  upon  every  side  of  them 
evidences  of  a  command  over  nature  such  as 
they  had  never  acquired :  cities,  buildings,  roads, 
bridges,  and  ships;  wealth  and  art,  skill  in 
mechanics  and  skill  in  government,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  known ;  ideas  firmly  held 
that  the  Roman  system  of  things  was  divinely 
ordained  and  eternal ;  a  church  strongly  organ- 
ized and  with  an  imposing  ceremonial,  officered 
by  venerable  and  saintly  men,  and  speaking  with 
an  overpowering  positiveness  and  an  awful 
authority  that  did  not  yield  before  the  strongest 
barbarian  king.  The  impression  which  these 
things  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  German  must 
have  been  profound.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
result  be  accounted  for.  Their  conquest  was  a 
physical  conquest,  and  as  a  physical  conquest  it 
was  complete,  but  it  scarcely  went  farther.    In 


government  and  law  there  was  little  change 
ifor  the  Roman ;  in  religion  and  language,  none  at 
all.  Other  things,  schools  and  commercial  ar- 
rangements for  instance,  the  Germans  would 
have  been  glad  to  maintain  at  the  Roman  level  if 
they  had  known  how.  Half  unconsciously  they 
adopted  the  belief  in  the  divinely  founded  and 
eternal  empire,  and  in  a  vague  way  recognized 
its  continuance  after  they  had  overthrown  it." — 
G.  B.  Adams,  Cimlization  During  the  Middle 
Afien,  ch.  5.— See,  also,  Qwu:  A.  D.  400-409, 
5-8TII  Centuiueb,  and  5-10tii  Centukies. 

A.  D.  408-410. —  The  three  sieges  and  the 
sacking  of  the  Imperial  city  by  Alaric— Death 
of  the  Gothic  chieftain. — ifaviug  rid  himself  of 
the  great  minister  and  general  whose  brain  and 
arm  were  tlie  only  hope  of  his  dissolving  empire, 
Ilonorius  proceeded  to  purge  his  army  and  the 
state  of  barbarians  and  heretics.  He  "removed 
"11  who  professed  religious  opinions  dilTerent 
from  his  own,  from  every  public  office;  .  .  .  and, 
to  complete  the  purification  of  his  army,  ordered 
a  general  massacre  of  all  the  women  and  children 
of  the  barbarians,  whom  the  soldiers  in  his  ser- 
vice had  delivered  up  as  hostages.  In  one  day 
and  hour  these  innocent  victims  were  given  up  to 
slaughter  and  tlicir  property  to  pillage.  These 
hostages  had  been  left  in  all  the  Italian  cities  by 
the  barbarian  confederates,  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  fidelity  to  Rome;  when  they  learned  that 
the  whole  had  perished,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  in 
contempt  of  all  oaths,  one  furious  and  terrific  c .  y 
of  vengeance  arose,  and  30,000  soldiers,  who  had 
been  the  faithful  servants  of  the  empire,  at  once 
l)assed  over  to  the  camp  of  Alaric  [then  in 
Illyria],  and  urged  him  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome. 
Alaric,  in  language  the  moderation  of  which 
Honorius  and  his  ministers  ascribed  to  fear,  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  insults  offered  him, 
and  strict  observance  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  him.  The  only  answer  he  obtained  was 
couched  in  terms  of  fresh  insult,  and  contained 
an  order  to  evacuate  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire." On  this  provocation,  Alaric  crossed  the 
Alps,  in  October,  A.  D.  408,  meeting  no  re- 
sistance till  he  reached  Ravenna.  He  threatened 
that  city,  at  first,  but  the  contemptible  Emperor 
of  the  West  was  safe  in  his  fen-fastness,  and  the 
Goth  marched  on  to  Rome.  He  "arrived  before 
Rome  [in  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  408]  619  years 
after  that  city  had  been  threatened  by  Hannibal. 
During  that  long  interval  her  citizens  had  never 
looked  down  from  her  walls  upon  the  banner  of 
an  enemy  [a  foreign  invader]  waving  in  their 
plains.  .  .  .  Alaric  did  not  attempt  to  take  Rome 
by  assault:  he  blockaded  the  gates,  stopped  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  soon  famine  took 
possession  of  a  city  which  was  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference  and  contained  above  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  ...  At  length,  the  Romans  had  re- 
course to  the  clemency  of  Alaric ;  and,  by  means 
of  a  ransom  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and 
a  great  quantity  of  precious  effects,  the  army 
was  induced  to  retire  into  Tuscany."  The 
standard  of  Alaric  was  now  joined  by  40,000  bar- 
barian slaves,  who  escaped  from  their  Italian 
masters,  and  by  a  large  reinforcement  of  Goths 
from  the  Danube,  led  by  the  brother-in-law  of 
Alaric,  Ataulphus,  or  Athaulphus  (Adolphus,  in 
its  modern  form)  by  name.  The  Visigothic  king 
offered  peace  to  the  empire  if  it  would  relinquish 
to  him  a  kingdom  in  Noriciim,  Dalmatia  and 
Veuetia,  with  a  yearly  payment  of  gold ;  in  the 
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end  his  demands  fell  until  they  extended  to 
Norliiun,  only.  But  the  fatuous  court  at  Ila- 
veniia  nfused  all  terms,  and  Alaric  marched 
back  to  llome.  Once  more,  however,  he  spared 
the  venenible  capital,  and  sought  to  attain  his 
ends  by  requiring  the  senate  to  renounce  alle- 

fiance  to  llonorius  and  to  choose  a  new  emperor, 
le  was  obeyed  and  Prlscus  Attains,  the  prrefect 
of  the  city,  was  formally  invested  with  the  pur- 
j)h'.  This  new  Augustus  made  Alaric  and 
Ataulpluis  his  chief  military  officers,  and  there 
was  peace  for  a  little  time.  But  Attains,  unhap- 
pily, took  his  elevation  with  seriousness  and  did 
not  recognize  the  commands  that  were  hidden  in 
th(!  advice  which  he  got  from  his  Gothic  patron. 
Alaric  found  him  to  be  a  fool  and  stripped  his 
purple  robe  from  his  shoulders  within  less  than  a 
year.  Then,  failing  once  more  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  the  worthless  emperor  shut  up  in 
Ravenna,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome  for  the  third 
time  — and  the  last.  "On  the  24th  of  April, 
410,  the  year  1163  from  the  foundation  of  the 
august  city,  the  Halarian  gate  was  opened  to  him 
in  the  night,  and  the  capital  of  the  world,  the 
(lueen  of  nations,  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
the  Goths.  Yet  this  fury  was  not  without  some 
tinge  of  pity ;  Alaric  granted  a  peculiar  protec- 
tion to  the  churches,  which  were  preserved  from 
all  insult,  together  with  their  sacred  treasures, 
and  all  those  who  had  sought  refuge  within  their 
walls.  While  he  abandoned  the  property  of  the 
Romans  to  pillage,  he  took  their  lives  under  his 
protection ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  only  a  single 
senator  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians. 
The  number  of  plebeians  who  were  sacriflced  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  thought  a  matter  of  sufH- 
cient  importance  even  to  be  mentioned.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Goths,  a  small  part  of  the  city 
was  given  up  to  the  flames;  but  Alaric  soon  took 
precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest  of  the 
cditices.  Above  all.  he  had  the  generosity  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  Rome  on  the  sixth  day, 
and  to  march  it  into  Campania,  loaded,  however, 
with  an  immense  booty.  Eleven  centuries  later, 
the  army  of  the  ConstJible  de  Bourbon  showed 
less  veneration."  Alaric  survived  the  sack  of 
Rome  but  a  few  months,  dying  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  that  he  made  for  invading 
Sicily.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  little 
river  Biscntium,  which  flows  past  the  town  of 
Cozcnza,  the  stream  being  diverted  for  the  pur- 
pose and  then  turned  back  to  its  course. — J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Soman  Empire,  ch.  31 — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
Her  Invaders,  bk.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  409-414. —  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Vandals,  Sueves  and  Alans.  See  8i'ain  :  A.  D. 
409-414. 

A.  D.  410. — Abandonment  of  Britain.  See 
Britain:   A.  D.  410. 

A.  D.  410-419.— Treaty  with  the  Visigoths. 
— Their  settlement  in  Aquitaine. — Founding 
of  their  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  See  Gotub 
(Visigoths):   A.  D.  410-419. 

A.  D.  410-420. — The  barbarian  attack  on 
Gaul  joined  by  the  Franks.  See  Franks  :  A.  D. 
410-420. 

A.  D.  412-453.— Mixed  Roman  and  barba- 
rian administration  in  Gaul.  See  Gaul:  A.  D. 
412-453. 

A.  D.  423-450.— Death  of  Honorius.— Reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  and  his  motlier  Placidia.— 


Legal  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires. — The  disastrous  reign  of  Honorius, 
emperor  of  the  West,  was  ended  by  his  death  in 
423.  The  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  was  his  in- 
fant nephew.  Valentinian,  son  of  his  sister 
Placidia.  The  latUir.  after  being  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  after  sharing  the 
Visigotliic  throne  for  some  months,  as  wife  of 
king  Ataulphus,  had  been  restored  to  her  brother 
on  her  Gothic  husband's  death,  llonorius  forced 
her.  then,  to  marry  his  favorite,  the  successful 
general,  Constantius,  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Augustus  and  associated  witli  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  West.  But  Constantius  soon  died,* 
leaving  his  widow  with  two  children  —  a  daugh- 
ter an(l  a  son.  Presently,  on  some  quarrel  with 
Honorius,  Placidia  withdrew  from  Rtivenna  and 
took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  where  her  nephew 
Theodoslus  occupied  the  Eastern  throne.  She 
and  her  children  were  there  when  Honorius  died, 
and  in  their  absence  the  Western  throno  was 
usurped  by  a  rebel  named  John,  or  Joannes,  the 
Notary,  who  reigned  nearly  two  years.  With 
the  aid  j."  forces  from  the  Eastern  Empire  he 
was  unseated  and  beheaded  and  the  child  Valen- 
tinian was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
A.  D.  425.  For  the  succeeding  twenty-flvc  years 
his  mother,  Placidia,  reigned  in  his  name.  As 
compensation  to  the  court  at  Constantinople  for 
the  material  aid  received  from  it,  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia  and  the  troubled  provinces  of 
Pannnnia  and  Noricum,  were  now  severed  from 
the  West  and  ceded  to  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time,  the  imity  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  formally  and  finally  dissolved. 
"By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of  all 
future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their 
peculiar  author;  unless  he  should  think  proper 
to  communicate  them,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  independent 
colleague." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  33. 

Also  in  :  J.  B.  Bury,  IHst.  of  the  Later  Ro- 
man Empire,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  428-439.— Conquests  of  the  Vandals 
in  Spain  and  Africa.  See  Vandals:  A.  D. 
428;  and  429-439. 

A.  D.  441-446.— Destructive  invasion  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  by  the  Huns. — Cession  of  ter- 
ritory and  payment  of  tribute  to  Attila.  See 
HuNb:  A.  D.  441-446. 

A.  D.  446. — The  last  appeal  from  Britain. 
See  Britain  :  A.  D.  446. 

A.  D.  451. — Great  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Huns.— Their  defeat  at  Chalons.  See  Huns: 
A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  452. — Attila's  invasion  of  Italy. — The 
frightful  devastation  of  his  hordes. — Origin  of 
Venice.  See  Huns:  A.  D.  452;  and  Venice: 
A.  D.  452. 

A.  D.  455.— Pillage  of  the  city  by  the  Van- 
dals.— "The  sufferings  and  the  ignominy  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  increased  by  a  new  calamity 
which  happened  in  the  year  of  Valentinians 
death  [murdered  by  an  usurper,  Petronius  Maxi- 
mus  A.  D.  455].  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  that 
emperor,  who  had  afterwards  become  [through 
compulsion]  the  wife  of  Maximus,  avenged  the 
murder  of  her  first  husband  by  plotting  against 
lier  second;  reckless  how  far  she  involved  her 
country  in  the  ruin.  She  invited  to  Rome  Gen- 
seric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who,  not  content 
with  having  conquered  and  devastated  Africa, 
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made  every  eflfort  to  give  a  new  direction  to  tijo 
rapacity  of  his  subjficts,  by  accustominf^  tlietn 
to  maritime  wurfare,  or,  moio  properly  speaking, 
plrn"v.  His  armed  bands,  who,  issuing  from 
the  shores  of  the  Haltic,  had  marched  over  the 
half  of  Europe,  conquering  wherever  they  went, 
embarked  in  vessels  wliich  they  procured  at 
Carthage,  and  spread  desolation  over  tlio  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.  On  the  12th  of  June,  45,5, 
they  landed  at  Ostia.  Maximus  was  killed  in  a 
seditious  tumult  excited  by  his  wife.  Defence 
was  impossible ;  and,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th 
of  June,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  was 
pillaged  by  the  Vandals  with  a  degree  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty  to  which  Alaric  and  the  Goths  had 
made  no  approach.  The  ships  of  the  pinites 
were  moored  along  the  quays  of  the  Tiber,  and 
were  loaded  with  a  booty  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  carry  off  by 
land."— J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  I'll II  of  the  lioitum 
Empire,  ch.  8(».  1). — "On  the  whole,  it  Is  clear 
from  the  accounts  of  all  the  chroniclers  that 
Gaiseric's  [or  Geuscric's]  pillage  of  Home,  though 
Insulting  and  impoverishing  to  the  last  degree, 
was  in  no  sense  destructive  to  the  Queen  of 
cities.  Whatever  he  may  have  done  in  Africa, 
in  Rome  he  waged  no  war  on  architecture,  being 
far  too  well  employed  in  storing  away  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  and  all  manner  of 
costly  merchandise  in  those  insatiable  hulks 
which  were  riding  at  anchor  by  Ostia.  There- 
fore, when  you  stand  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  or 
look  upon  the  grass-grown  hill  which  was  once 
the  glorious  Palatine,  blame  if  you  like  the  Os- 
trogoth, the  Byzantine,  the  Lombard,  above  all, 
the  Norman,  and  the  Roman  baron  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  the  l"^artbreaking  ruin  that  you  see 
there,  but  leave  the  Vandal  uncensured,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  stigma  conveyed  in  the 
word  'vandalism,'  hd  is  not  guilty  here."— T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  ami  Her  Invaders,  bk.  3,  ch.  2 
(c.  2). 

A.  D.  455-476. — Barbarian  masters  and  im- 
perial puppets. — From  Count  Ricimer  to  Odo- 
acer.  —  The  ending  of  the  line  of  Roman 
Emperors  in  the  Wast,  called  commonly  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  —  ' '  After  the 
death  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  unworthy  grandson 
of  the  great  Theodosius  [March  16,  A.  D.  455], 
the  first  thought  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  was, 
not  to  destroy  or  usurp  the  Imperial  name,  but 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  nomination  of  the 
emperor.  Avitus,  chosen  in  Gaul  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  West  Gothic  King  of  Toulouse, 
Theoderic  II.,  was  accepted  for  a  time  as  the 
western  emperor,  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  by 
the  Court  of  Constantinople.  But  another  bar- 
barian, Ricimer  the  Sueve,  ambitious,  successful, 
and  popular,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  '  federated '  foreign  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  of  the  imperial  army  in  Italy.  Ricimer 
would  not  be  a  king,  but  he  adopted  as  a  settled 
policy  the  expedient,  or  the  insulting  jest,  of 
Alaric.  ...  He  .deposed  Avitus,  and  probably 
murdered  him.  Under  his  direction,  the  Senate 
chose  Majorian.  Majorian  was  too  able,  too 
public-spirited,  perhaps  too  independent,  for  the 
barbarian  Patrician;  Majorian,  at  a  moment  of 
ill-fortune  was  deposed  and  got  rid  of."  After 
Majorian,  one  Severus  (A.  D.  461-467),  and  after 
Severus  a  Greek,  Anthemius  (A.  D.  467-472), 
nominated  at  Constantinople,  wore  the  purple  at 
the  command  of  Count  Ricimer.     When,  after 


five  years  of  sovereignty,  Anthemius  quarrclwl 
with  his  barbarian  master,  the  latter  chose  a  new 
emperor  —  the  senator  ( )ly brius  —  and  con<lucted 
him  with  an  army  to  the  gates  of  lionie,  In 
which  the  lin|K"rial  court  had  on(!0  more  settled 
it.self.  Anthemius,  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  senate  and  people,  resisted,  and  Rome 
sustained  a  siege  of  three  mouths.  It  was  taken 
by  storm,  on  the  11th  of  July,  A.  I).  472,  and 
suffered  every  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  merci- 
less victors.  Antliemius  was  slain  and  his 
enemy,  Ricimer,  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Olyb- 
rius  followed  the  latter  to  the  grave  in  October. 
Ricimer's  place  was  filled  by  his  nephew,  a 
refugee  Burgundian  king,  Oundobad,  who  chose 
for  emperor  an  unfortunate  ofticer  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  named  Olycerius.  Glycerins  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  deposed  the  next  year  by 
Julius  Nepos  and  accepted  a  bishopric  in  place 
of  the  throne ;  but  later  circumstances  gave  the 
emperor-bishop  an  opportunity  to  assassinate  his 
supplantcr  and  he  did  not  hesiUite  to  do  so.  By 
this  time,  the  real  power  had  passed  to  another 
barbarian  "patrician"  and  general,  Orestes, 
former  secretary  of  Attila,  and  Orestes  pro- 
claimed his  own  son  emperor.  To  this  son  ' '  by 
a  strange  chance,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  fortune, 
had  been  given  the  names  of  the  first  king  and 
the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  Romulus  Augustus, 
soon  turned  In  derision  into  the  diminutive  '  Au- 
gustulus.'  But  Orestes  failed  to  play  the  part 
of  Ricimer.  A  younger  and  more  daring  barba- 
rian adventurer,  Odoaccr  the  Hemic,  or  Rugian, 
bid  higher  for  the  allegiance  of  the  army.  Ores- 
tes was  slain,  and  the  young  emperor  was  left  to 
the  mercy  of  Odoacer.  In  singular  and  signifi- 
cant contrast  to  the  common  usage  when  a  pre- 
tender fell,  Romulus  Augustulus  was  spared.  He 
was  made  to  abdicate  in  legal  form ;  and  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  at  the  dictation  of  Odoaccr,  oflicially 
signitied  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  their  res- 
olution that  the  separate  Western  Empire  should 
cease,  and  their  recognition  of  the  one  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  who  should  be  supreme  over 
West  and  East.  Amid  the  ruin  of  the  empire 
and  the  state,  the  dethroned  emperor  passed  his 
days,  in  such  luxurious  ease  as  the  times  allowed, 
at  the  Villa  of  Lucullus  at  Miseuum;  and  Odoa- 
cer, taking  the  Teutonic  title  of  king,  sent  to  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople  the  imperial  crown 
and  robe  which  were  to  be  worn  no  more  at 
Rome  or  Ravenna  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Thus  in  the  year  476  ended  the  Roman 
empire,  or  rather,  the  line  of  Roman  emperors, 
in  the  West." — R.  W.  Church,  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  1. — "When,  at  Odoacer's  bid- 
ding, Romulus  Augustulus,  the  boy  whom  a 
whim  of  fate  had  chosen  to  be  the  last  native 
Cajsar  of  Rome,  had  formally  announced  his  res- 
ignation to  the  senate,  a  deputation  from  that 
body  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  court  to  lay  the 
insignia  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  Zeno.  The  West,  they  declared,  no 
longer  required  an  Emperor  of  its  own;  one 
monarch  suftlced  for  the  world;  Odoacer  was 
qualified  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  to  be  the 
protector  of  their  sUvte,  and  upon  him  Zeno  was 
entreated  to  confer  the  title  of  patrician  and  the 
administration  of  the  Italian  provinces.  The 
Emperor  granted  what  he  could  not  refuse,  and 
Odoacer,  taking  the  title  of  King  ['not  king  of 
Italy,  as  is  often  said ' —  foot-note],  continued  the 
consular  ofilce,  respected  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
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r«l  intttitiitloiiH  of  hU  «ul)J«'rtH,  iind  ruled  for 
foiirtnii  yriin*  iih  the  niiininttl  vlciir  of  tlie  Euh- 
Utii  Km|i(  ror.  Then'  wum  IIiiih  It'K'dly  no  extiuc- 
tioii  of  tli<'  Wt'HU'rn  Kriiplrc  lit  nil,  l)Ut  only  u 
reunion  of  Eiujt  iind  VVcHt.  In  form,  and  to  Homo 
«;xt«  III  iilso  in  till-  iM'liff  of  inun,  tlilnKs  now  re- 
vcrti'd  to  their  stato  during  the  first  two  eentiirieH 
of  the  Knipire,  tuivu  that  Uy/.antiii:n  inatead  of 
Koine  was  the  c«'ntro  of  the  eivil  govonunent. 
Tile  Joint  tenanev  which  had  been  eoneeived  by 
Diocletian,  carried  further  by  ConHtantine,  re- 
newetl  under  Vah>ntinian  I.  and  again  at  tho 
death  of  TheiNloHiuH,  had  coniu  to  an  end;  once 
more  did  a  single  Kinperor  sway  tho  sceptre  of 
the  world,  and  head  an  undivided  Catholic 
Church.  "—J.  Hryce,  The  Holy  lioman  Empire, 
eh.  8. 

Ai.HO  in:  T.  H(Mlgkin,  Italy  and  Iler  Iiivailerii, 
hk.  3,  fh.  4-8.— J.  IJ.  liury.  Hint,  of  the  LiUr 
UoiiKin  kmpirf.vref.  anil  bk.  8,  ch.  5  (»'■  D- 

A.  D.  476.— Cause*  of  the  decay  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  significance  of  its  fall  in  the  West. 

—  "Thus  ill  the  year  47G  ended  the  Koiniin  em- 
pire, or  rather,  the  line  of  Koman  emperors,  in 
the  West.  Thus  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
foundations  of  human  life  and  society,  which  hud 
seemed  under  the  lirst  emperors  eternal,  hud 
given  way.  The  Roman  empire  was  not  the  '  last 
word  '  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  either  the 
world  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  chaos,  or  else 
new  forms  of  life  were  yet  to  appear,  new  ideas 
of  government  and  national  cxlsteiico  were  to 
struggle  with  the  old  for  the  mastery.  Tho 
world  was  not  falling  into  chaos.  Europe,  which 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  guidance  and  its  hope  of 
civilization  in  losing  the  empire,  was  on  tho 
threshold  of  a  history  far  grander  than  that  of 
Uome,  and  was  about  to  start  in  a  career  of  civi- 
lization to  which  that  of  liomc  was  rude  and  un- 

{)rogre88ive.  In  the  great  break-up  of  the  empire 
Q  the  West,  some  parts  of  its  system  lasted, 
others  disappeared.  What  lasted  was  the  idea 
of  municipal  government,  the  Christian  Church, 
the  obstinate  evil  of  slavery.  What  disappeared 
was  the  central  power,  the  imperial  and  univer- 
sal lioman  citizenship,  the  exclusive  rule  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  old  Roman  paganism,  the  Roman 
administration,  the  Roman  schools  of  literature. 
Part  of  these  revived ;  the  iilea  of  central  power 
under  Charles  the  Great,  and  Otto  his  great  suc- 
cessor ;  the  ajipreciatlon  of  law,  though  not  ex- 
clusively Roman  law;  the  schools  of  learning. 
And  under  these  conditions  the  new  nations — 
some  of  mixed  races,  as  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy ;  others  simple  and  homogeneous,  as  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 

—  begin  their  apprenticeship  of  civilization." — 
R.  W.  Church,  The  Beginning  ofths  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  I. — "The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  tho  Em- 
pire are  these.  Tlie  Imperial  system  had  been 
established  ...  to  protect  the  frontier.  This  it 
did  for  two  centuries  with  eminent  success.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  .  .  ,  there  oc- 
curred an  invasion  of  the  3Iarcomanni,  which 
was  not  repulsed  witi^.  it  great  difficulty,  and 
which  excited  a  deep  alarm  and  foreboding 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  the  third  century 
the  hostile  powers  on  every  frontier  began  to  ap- 
pear more  formidable.  The  German  tribes,  in 
whose  discord  Tacitus  saw  the  se  ety  of  the  Em- 
pire, present  themselves  now  no  longer  in  sepa- 
rate feebleness,  but  in  powerful  confederations. 
We  hear  no   more  the  insignificant  names  of 


Chutti  and  Chauci;  the  history  of  tho  third  cen- 
tury is  full  of  Alemunni,  FrankN,  and  Goths. 
On  the  eastern  frontier,  tlio  long  decayed  power 
of  tln!  Parthians  now  gives  place  to  a  revived 
and  vigorous  i'erslan  Empire.  Tho  forces  of  tho 
Empire  are  more  and  more  taxed  to  defend  it 
from  these  pfiwerful  enendes.  ...  It  is  evident 
that  the  Roman  worhl  would  not  have  steadily 
receded  through  centuries  before  tlie  barbaric, 
had  it  not  iK'en  decidedly  inferior  in  force.  To 
explain,  then,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ex|)lain  the  inferiority  in  fon.e  of  tlio 
Romans  to  tho  barliarians.  This  Inferiority  of 
till!  Ittimans,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  a  new 
thing.  At  an  earlier  time  they  had  been  mani- 
festly superior.  When  the  region  of  barbarism 
was  much  larger;  when  it  included  warlike  and 
aggressive  nations  now  lost  to  it,  such  as  tho 
Gauls;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans 
drew  their  armies  from  a  much  smaller  area, 
and  organized  them  nuieh  less  elaborately,  the 
balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the  other  way. 
In  those  times  the  Roman  world,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional reverses,  had  on  tho  whole  steadily  en- 
croached on  the  barbaric.  .  ,  Eitlier,  therefore, 
tt  vast  increase  of  power  nuist  have  taken  place 
in  the  barbaric  world,  or  a  vast  internal  decay  in 
the  Roman.  Now  the  barlmric  world  had  actu- 
ally received  two  considerable  accessions  of  force. 
It  had  gained  considerably,  through  what  influ- 
ences we  can  only  conjecture,  in  the  power  and 
habit  of  co-operation.  As  I  have  said  before,  in 
the  third  century  we  meet  witli  large  confedera- 
tions of  Germans,  whereas  before  we  read  only 
of  isolated  tribes.  Together  witli  this  capacity 
of  confederation  wo  can  easily  believe  that  tho 
Germans  had  acquired  new  intelligence,  civiliza- 
tion, and  military  skill.  Moreover,  it  is  practi- 
cally to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase  of  ag- 
gressive force,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  they  were  threatened  in  their  original 
settlements  by  the  Huns.  The  impulse  of  desper- 
ation which  drove  them  against  the  Roman 
frontier  was  felt  by  tho  Romans  as  a  new  force 
ac;^  'ivd  by  the  enemy.  But  we  shall  soon  see 
that  other  and  more  considerable  momenta  must 
have  been  required  to  turn  the  scale.  .  .  .  We 
are  forced,  ...  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  in  tho  midst  of  its  greatness  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  in  a  stationary  and 
unprogressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now 
what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  unproduc- 
tiveness or  decay?  It  has  been  common  to  sup- 
pose a  moral  degeneration  in  the  Roamns,  caused 
by  luxury  and  excessive  good  fortune.  To  sup- 
port this  it  is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and 
cynics  of  the  Imperial  time,  and  to  refer  to  such 
accounts  as  Ammianus  gives  of  the  mingled 
effeminacy  and  brutality  of  the  aristocracy  of  tho 
capital  in  the  fourth  century.  But  the  history 
of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  the  barbaric  world 
does  not  show  us  the  proofs  we  might  expect  of 
this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do  not  find  the  Romans 
ceasing  to  be  victorious  in  the  field,  and  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  inferior  in  valor  to  their 
enemies.  The  luxury  of  the  capital  could  not 
affect  the  army.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  lux- 
ury corruptee!  the  generals,  and  throuvb  them 
tho  army.  On  the  contrary,  the  Empire  jjioduced 
a  remarkable  series  of  capable  generals.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate  cause  may 
liave  been,  the  immediate  cause  to  which  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  can  be  traced  is  a  physical,  not  a 
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moral,  (lecny.  In  valor,  (lisriplino,  and  Hoicncc. 
the  lionnin  urniii'H  rcniiiiiicii  wlmt  they  had  al 
wtiyMlK-cn,  and  the  pcaHantciniHToniof  Illyriciini 
wcro  wortiiy  HUcccsHorHnf  Clncinnutimiind  CniuH 
Mariiis.  Hilt  the  pmlilcin  waH  how  to  rcnlenUh 
those  armlt'd.  Mcu  wcro  wanthijj;  flic  Kmpire 
ncriahcd  for  want  of  men.  Tlic  proof  of  thiH  is 
in  till!  fact  tliat  the  contcHt  with  harltarism  was 
carried  on  hy  tii(3  liclp  of  harbarian  soldiers.  .  ,  . 
It  must  have  been  iM-cansc  the  Empire  could  not 
furnish  soldiers  for  its  own  defence,  tliat  it  was 
driven  to  the  stningu  e.xpiHiicnt  of  turidng  its 
enemies  and  [tliinderers  into  its  defenders.  .  .  , 
Nor  was  It  only  in  the  army  that  thcs  Kini)iro  was 
coiMpolled  to  borrow  men  from  l)arl)arism.  To 
cultivate  tlio  tlelds  whole  tril)es  were  Ijorrowcd. 
From  tlie  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  it  was  a  prac- 
tice to  grant  lands  within  tiie  Kmpirj%  sometimes 
to  prisoners  of  war,  Bometinies  to  tribes  applying 
for  admission.  .  .  .  Tlio  want  of  any  principle 
of  increase  in  the  Roman  popiilatiori  is  attested 
at  a  mucli  earlier  time.  In  the  seccmd  century 
before  Christ,  Polybius  bears  witness  to  It;  and 
the  returns  of  the  census  from  the  Becond  Punic 
War  to  the  time  of  Augustus  show  no  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  citizens  tliat  cannot  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  citizenship  to 
new  classes.  .  .  .  Precisely  as  we  think  of  mar- 
riage, the  Hon''  i  of  Imperial  times  thought  of 
celibacy, — that  3,  as  the  most  comforUible  but 
the  most  expensive  condition  of  life.  Marriage 
with  us  is  a  pleasure  for  which  a  man  must  be 
content  to  pay;  with  the  Romans  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent pecuniary  in^festment,  but  an  Intolerably 
disagree  blc  one.  Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  Ar^ustus,  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  fids  aversion  to  marriage 
in  this  place  would  K;vd  mo  too  far.  Wo  must 
be  content  to  assume  that,  owing  partly  to  this 
cause  and  partly  to  the  prudential  check  of  in- 
fanticide, the  Roman  population  seems  to  have 
been  in  ordinary  times  almost  stationary.  The 
same  phenomenon  had  shown  itself  in  Greece 
before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  There  the 
population  had  even  greatly  declined;  and  the 
shrewd  Polybius  explains  tliat  it  was  not  owing 
to  war  or  plague,  but  mainly  to  a  general  repug- 
nance to  marriage,  and  reluctance  to  rear  large 
families,  caused  by  an  extravagantly  high  sUin- 
dard  of  comfort.  .  .  .  Perhaps  enough  has  now 
been  said  to  explain  that  great  enigma,  which  so 
much  bewilders  the  reader  of  Gibbon ;  namely, 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  age  of  the  An- 
touines  and  the  age  which  followed  it.  A  cen- 
tury of  unparalleled  tranquillity  and  virtuous 
government  is  followed  immediately  by  a  period 
of  hopeless  ruin  and  dissolution.  X  century  of 
rest  is  followed,  not  by  renewed  vigor,  but  by 
incurable  exhaustion.  Some  principle  of  decay 
must  clearly  have  been  at  work,  but  what  princi- 
ple? We  answer:  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  barrenness  in  human  beings;  the  human  har- 
vest was  bad.  And  among  the  causes  of  this 
barrenness  we  find,  in  the  more  barbarous  na- 
tions, the  enfeeblement  produced  by  the  too- 
abrupt  introduction  of  civilization,  and  univer- 
sally the  absence  of  industrial  habits,  and  the 
disposition  to  listleosness  which  belongs  to  the 
military  character." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Roman  Tin- 
perialiam,  pp.  47-61. — "At  no  period  within  the 
sphere  of  historic  records  was  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome  anything  but  an  oligarchy  of  warriors 
and  slave-owners,   who  indemnified  themselves 


for  the  restraint  Imjiowd  on  them  by  their  equal* 
ill  the  fiiruiu  by  aicgreHsion  abroad  and  tyranny 
in  their  houschohU.  The  caiiscH  of  its  decline 
seem  to  have  little  connexion  with  the  form  of 
g<iv(  riiiiieiit  eHtablished  In  tlu*  tirst  and  second 
centuries.  They  were  in  full  operation  before 
the  fall  of  the  l{4'piiblic,  though  their  baneful 
effects  were  disguised  and  perhaps  retarded  by 
outward  sticeesHcs,  by  extended  coiuptests,  and 
IncreaHlng  supplies  of  tribute  or  plunder.  The 
general  decline  of  |)(i|iulatinii  throughout  the  an- 
cient world  may  be  ilatcil  even  from  the  second 
century  before  our  era.  The  hi.st  ag<'  of  the  R«'- 
jjubllc  was  perhaps  tius  pi-rliMl  of  the  most  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  human  race;  but  its  dissolution 
was  arrested  under  Augustus,  when  the  ])opu- 
latioii  recovered  for  a  time  in  some  quarters  of 
the  empire,  and  remained  at  lea.st  stationary  in 
others.  The  curse  of  slavery  could  not  but  iiiako 
itself  felt  again,  and  demanded  the  destined  ca- 
tastrophe. Whatever  evil  wo  ascril)c  to  the 
despotism  of  the  C'lusars,  wo  must  remark  that 
It  was  HIavery  that  rendered  political  freedom 
and  constitutional  government  impossible.  Slav- 
ery fostered  in  Itome,  as  previously  at  Athens, 
the  spirit  of  s(!llisliiiess  and  sensuality,  of  lawless- 
ness and  insolence,  which  cannot  consist  with 
l)olitical  eciuality,  with  political  justice,  with 
political  nuKleration.  The  tyranny  of  the  em- 
perors was  .  .  .  only  the  tyranny  of  every  noblo 
extended  and  intensitied.  The  empire  iMicamo 
no  more  than  an  ergastulum  or  barraciwn  on  a 
vast  scale,  c(miin(!nsurate  with  the  dominions  of 
the  greatest  of  Roman  slaveholders.  .  .  .  Wo 
have  noticed  already  the  pestilence  which  befel 
Italy  and  many  of  the  provinces  in  the  rei'^n  of 
Aurelius.  Tliero  is  reason  to  believe  that  thia 
scourge  was  no  common  disorder,  that  it  was  of 
a  typo  new  at  least  in  the  West,  and  that,  as  a 
new  morbific  agent,  its  ravages  were  more  last- 
ing, as  well  as  more  severe,  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  sickness.  ...  At  another  time,  when 
the  stamina  of  ancient  life  were  healthier  and 
stronger,  such  a  visitation  might  possibly  have 
come  and  gone,  and,  however  fatal  at  the  mo- 
ment, have  left  no  lasting  traces;  but  periods 
seem  to  occur  in  national  existence  when  there  is 
no  constitutional  power  of  rallying  under  casual 
disorders.  The  sickness  which  in  the  youth  of 
the  commonwealth  would  have  dispelled  its  mor- 
bid huinqprs  and  fortiflecj  its  system,  may  have 
proved  fatal  to  its  advancing  years,  and  precipi- 
tated a  liale  old  age  into  palsied  decrepitude.  * 
The  vital  powers  of  the  empire  possessed  no 
elasticity ;  every  blow  now  told  upon  it  with  in- 
reasing  force ;  the  blows  it  slowly  or  impatiently 
returned  were  given  by  the  liancls  of  lured  bar- 
barians, not  by  the  strength  of  its  own  right  arm. 
Not  s'ckness  alone,  but  famines,  earthquakes, 
and  conrtagrations,  fell  in  rapid  succession  upon 
the  capital  and  the 'provinces.  Such  casualties 
may  have  occurred  at  other  periods  not  less  fre- 
quently or  disastrously ;  but  these  were  observed, 
while  the  others  passed  unnoticed,  because  the 
courage  of  the  nation  was  now  broken  no  less 
than  its  physical  vigour,  and,  distressed  and  ter- 
rified, it  beheld  in  every  natural  disorder  the 
stroke  of  fate,  the  token  of  its  destined  dissolu- 
tion. Nor  indeed  was  the  alarm  unfounded. 
These  transient  faintings  and  sicknesses  were  too 
truly  the  symptoms  of  approaching  collapse. 
The  long  line  of  northern  frontier,  from  Odessus 
to  the  island  of  the  Batavi,   was  skirted  by  a 
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fringe  of  fire,  and  through  the  lurid  glare  loomed 
the  wrnthful  fiicea  of  myriads,  Germans,  Scyth- 
ians, and  Sarmatians,  all  armed  for  the  onslaught 
in  sympathy  or  concert." — C.  Merivale,  IIi»t.  of 
the  li'imam  vntler  tfis  Empire,  ch.  18  (p.  7). — 
"Under  the  humane  pretext  of  gratifying  the 
worid  with  a  flattering  title,  an  Antoninus,  in 
one  of  his  edicts,  called  by  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens  the  tributaries  of  the  Roman  empire, 
those  men  whom  a  proconsul  might  legally  tor- 
ture, flog  with  rods,  or  crush  with  labour  and 
taxes.  Thus  the  power  of  that  formerly  invio- 
lable title,  before  which  the  most  shameless 
tj  .•'v  stopped  short,  was  contradicted;  thus 
pen....  '  'lat  ancient  safety -cry  which  made  the 
cxccuti./.  rs  fall  back;  I  am  a  Roman  citizen. 
From  that  perl(Kl  Rome  no  longer  existed ;  there 
was  a  court  and  provinces:  we  do  not  understand 
by  that  word  what  it  now  signifies  in  the  vulgar 
languages,  but  what  it  signifled  primitively  in 
the  Romar.  language,  a  country  conquered  by 
ani,j;  wc  mean  to  say,  that  the  primitive  dis- 
tinction iK'twecn  conquering  Rome  and  those  it 
had  con(iuer"d,  then  became  established  between 
the  men  in  the  palace  and  those  out  of  the 
palace ;  that  l^in"^  Inwii  I'vwl  only  for  one  family, 
and  :i  liandful  of  courti  -re.  as  formerly  the  na- 
tions it  had  conquennl  had  only  lived  by  it.  It 
was  then  that  tho  name  of  subjugated,  subjecti, 
which  our  language  has  corrupted  into  that  of 
subjects,  was  transjiorted  from  the  conquered 
inhabitants  of  the  East  or  Gaul,  to  the  victorious 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  attached  in  future  to  the 
yoke  of  a  small  number  of  men,  as. these  had  been 
attached  to  their  yoke;  the  property  of  those 
men,  as  well  as  the  others,  had  been  their  prop- 
erty, wortliy,  in  a  word,  of  the  degrading  title 
of  subjects,  subjecti,  which  must  be  taken  liter- 
ally. Such  was  the  order  of  things  which  had 
been  gradually  forming  since  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus ;  each  emperor  gloried  in  hastening  the  mo- 
ment of  its  perfection ;  Constantine  gave  it  the 
finishing  stroke.  He  effaced  the  name  of  Rome 
from  the  Roman  standards,  and  put  in  its  place 
the  symbol  of  the  religion  which  the  empire  had 
just  embraced.  He  degraded  the  revered  name 
of  the  civil  magistrature  below  the  domestic  of- 
fices of  his  house.  An  inspector  of  the  wardrobe 
took  precedence  of  the  consuls.  The  aspect  of 
Rome  importuned  him;  be  thought  he  saw  the 
image  of  liberty  still  engraved  on  its  old  walls ; 
fear  drove  him  thence ;  he  fled  to  tbe  coasts  of 
Byzantia,  and  there  built  Constantinople,  placing 
the  sea  as  a  barrier  between  the  new  city  of  the 
Caesars  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  Brutus.  If 
Rome  had  been  the  home  of  independence,  Con- 
stantinople was  the  home  of  slavery ;  from  tlience 
issued  the  dogmas  of  passive  obedience  to  the 
Church  and  tlirone ;  there  was  but  one  right — 
that  of  the  empire;  but  one  duty  —  that  of  obe- 
dience. The  general  name  of  citizen,  which, 
was  equivalent,  in  language,  to  men  living  under 
the  same  law,  was  replaced  by  epithets  graduated 
according  to  tbe  credit  of  the  powerful  or  the 
cowardice  of  the  weak.  The  qualifications  of 
Eminence,  Royal  Highness,  and  Reverence,  were 
bestowed  on  what  was  lowest  and  most  despi- 
cable in  the  world.  The  empire,  like  a  private 
domain,  was  transmitted  to  children,  wives,  and 
sons-in-law;  it  was  given,  bequeathed,  substi- 
tuted; the  universe  was  exhausting  itself  for  the 
establishment  of  the  family ;  taxes  increased  im- 
moderately ;  Constantinople  alone  was  exempted ; 


that  privilege  of  Roman  liberty  was  the  price  of 
its  infamy.  The  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations 
were  treated  like  beasts  of  burden,  which  are 
used  without  scruple,  flogged  when  they  are 
restive,  and  killed  when  there  is  cause  to  fear 
them.  Witness  the  population  of  Antioch,  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  pious  Theodosius ;  and 
that  of  Thessalonica,  entirely  massacred  by  him 
for  a  tax  refused,  and  an  unfortunate  creature 
secured  from  the  justice  of  his  provosts.  Mean- 
while savage  and  free  nations  armed  against  the 
enslaved  world,  as  if  to  chastise  it  for  its  base- 
ness. Italy,  oppresPcJ  bv  the  empire,  soon 
found  pitiless  revengers  in  its  heart,  llome  was 
menaced  by  the  Goths.  The  people,  weary  of 
the  imperial  yok3,  did  not  defend  themselves. 
The  men  of  the  country,  still  imbued  with  the 
old  Roman  manners  and  religion,  those  men,  the 
only  ones  whose  arms  were  still  robust  and  souls 
capable  of  pride,  rejoiced  to  see  among  them  free 
men  and  gods  resembling  the  ancient  gods  of 
Italy.  Stilico,  the  general  to  whom  the  empire 
entrusted  its  defence,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps;  he  called  to  arms,  and  no  one  arose;  he 
promised  liberty  to  the  slaves,  he  lavished  the 
treasures  of  the  fisc ;  and  out  of  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  he  only  assembled  40,000  men, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  warriors  that  Hannibal  had 
encountered  at  the  gates  of  free  Rome." — A. 
Thierry,  Narratives  of  tlie  Merovingian  Era  and 
Historiml  Essays,  essay  13. — "It  was  not  the  di- 
vision into  two  empires,  nor  merely  the  power  of 
external  enemies,  that  destroyed  the  dominatioa 
o;  Rome.  Republican  Rome  had  ended  in  mon- 
archy V  he  decadence  of  her  institutions  and 
customs,  by  the  very  efifect  of  her  victories  and 
conquests,  hy  the  necessity  of  giving  to  this  im- 
mense dominion  a  dominus.  But  after  she  had 
begun  to  submit  to  the  reality  of  a  monarchy, 
she  retained  the  worship  of  republican  forms. 
The  Empire  was  for  a  long  time  a  piece  of  hy- 
pocrisy ;  for  it  did  not  dare  to  give  to  its  rulers 
the  first  condition  of  stability,  a  law  of  succes- 
sion. The  death  of  every  emperor  was  followed 
by  troubles,  and  the  choice  of  a  master  of  the 
world  was  often  left  to  chance.  At  length  the 
monarchy  had  to  be  organized,  but  thenceforth 
it  was  absolute,  without  restraint  or  opposition. 
Its  proposed  aim  was  to  exploit  the  world,  an 
aim  which  in  practice  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Hence  it  exhausted  the  orbis  romanus. " — E.  La- 
visse.  General  View  of  the  Political  History  of 
Europe,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  486. — The  last  Roman  sovereignty  in 
Gaul.    See  Gaul:  A.  D.  457-486. 

A.  D.  488.— Theodoric  the  kin^:  of  the  Os- 
trogoths authorized  and  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno  to  conquer  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 
See  QoTHs  (Ostkogotiis)  :  A.  D.  473-488. 

A.  D.  488-526.—  The  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric. — It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
488  that  Theodoric,  commissioned  by  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  Zeno,  to  wrest  Italy  from  Odoacer  (or 
Odovacar),  broke  up  his  camp  or  settlement  on 
the  Danube,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sistova,  and 
moved  towards  the  west.  The  movement  was 
a  national  migration — of  wives  and  children  as 
well  as  of  warriors — and  the  total  number  is  es- 
timated at  not  less  than  200,000.  Following  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  the  Gothic  host  met  with 
no  opposition  until  it  (,ame  to  Singidunum,  near 
the  junction  of  tbe  Save.  Tliere,  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  callel  the  Ulca,  they  fought  a  great 
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battle  with  the  Gepidae,  who  lield  possession  of 
Pannonia,  and  who  disputed  their  advance.  Vic- 
torious in  this  encounter,  Theodoric  pushed  on, 
along  the  course  of  the  Save;  but  the  move- 
ment of  his  cumbrous  train  was  so  slow  and  the 
hardships  of  the  march  so  great,  that  nearly  a 
year  passed  before  he  had  surmounted  the  pa-sses 
of  the  Julian  Alps  and  entered  Italy.  He  found 
Odoacer  waiting  to  give  him  battle  (m  the  Isonzo ; 
but  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  not  courngeous 
enough  or  not  faithful  enough  for  their  duty, 
and  the  invading  Goths  forced  the  pi.isage  of  the 
stream  on  the  28th  of  August,  489.  Odoacer  re- 
treated to  Verona,  followed  by  Theodoric,  and 
there,  on  the  30th  of  September,  a  great  and  ter- 
rible battle  was  fought,  from  which  not  many 
of  the  Ilugian  end  Herulian  troops  of  Odoacer 
escaped.  Odoacer,  himself,  with  some  followers, 
got  clear  of  the  rout  and  made  their  way  to  the 
safe  stronghold  of  Ravenna.  For  a  time,  Odoa- 
cer's  cause  seemed  abandoned  by  all  who  had 
supported  him;  but  it  was  a  treacherous  show  of 
submission  to  the  victor.  Theodoric,  ere  long, 
found  reactions  at  work  which  recruited  the 
forces  of  his  opponent  and  diminished  his  own. 
He  was  driven  to  retreat  to  Ticiuum  (Pavia)  for 
the  winter.  But  having  solicited  and  received 
aid"  from  the  Visigoths  of  southern  Gaul,  he 
regained,  in  the  summer  of  490  (August  11)  in  a 
buttle  on  the  Adda,  not  far  from  Milan,  all  the 
ground  that  he  had  lost,  and  more.  Odoacer 
was  now  driven  again  into  liavenna,  and  shut  up 
within  its  walls  by  a  blockade  which  was  en- 
dured until  February  in  the  third  year  after- 
wards (493),  when  famin;i  compelled  a  surrender. 
Theodoric  promised  lif<j  to  his  rival  and  respect 
to  his  royal  dignity ;  but  he  no  sooner  had  the 
old  self-crowned  king  Odoacer  in  his  power  than 
he  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  savagery  in  the  inauguration  of  it,  the 
reign  of  the  Ostrogothic  king  in  Italy  appears 
to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  just,  with 
more  approximation  to  the  chivalric  half-civiliza- 
tion of  later  mediffival  times  than  appears  in  the 
government  of  any  of  his  Gothic  or  German 
neighbors.  ' '  Although  Tlieoderic  did  not  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  offending  both  h's  Goths  and  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  by  calling  himself  Caesar 
or  Emperor,  yet  those  titles  would  have  exactly 
expressed  the  character  of  his  rule  —  so  far  at 
least  as  his  Roman  subjects  were  concerned. 
When  the  Emperor  Anastasius  in  497  acknowl- 
edged him  as  ruler  of  Italy,  he  sent  him  the 
purple  cloak  and  the  diadem  of  the  Western 
emperors;  and  the  act  showed  that  Anastasius 
quite  understood  the  difference  between  Theode- 
ric's  government  and  that  of  Odovacar.  In  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  the  Western  empire  had 
been  restored  with  much  the  same  institutions  it 
had  had  under  the  best  of  the  Cajsars."  The 
reign  of  Theodoric,  dating  it,  as  he  did,  from  his 
first  victory  on  Italian  soil,  was  thirty-seven 
years  in  duration.  When  he  died,  August  30, 
A.  D.  526,  he  left  to  his  grandson,  Athalaric,  a 
kingdom  which  extended,  beyond  Italy,  over 
Rhaitia,  Noricum,  Pannonia  and  Illyricum  (the 
modern  Austrian  empire  south  and  west  of  the 
Danube),  together  w^ith  Provence  in  southern 
Gaul  and  a  district  north  of  it  embracing  much 
of  modern  Dauphine.  His  government  extended, 
likewise,  over  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  as  guard- 
ian of  its  young  king,  his  grandson.  But  this 
great  kingdom  of  the  heroic  Ostrogoth  was  not 


destined  to  endure.  One  who  lived  the  com- 
mon measure  of  life  might  have  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  it  1  ^  the  end.  It  vanished  in  one 
quarter  of  a  century  after  he  who  founded  it  was 
laid  awaj  in  his  great  tomb  at  liavenna,  leaving 
nothing  to  later  history  which  can  be  counted  as 
a  survival  of  it, —  not  even  a  known  remnant  of 
the  Ostrogothic  race. — H.  Bradley,  Stori/  of  the 
Ooths,  ch.  16-20. — "Theodoric  professed  a  great 
reverence  for  the  Roniaa  civilization.  He  had 
asked  for  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius the  imperial  insignia  that  Odovakar  had 
disdainfully  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  and  he 
gave  up  the  dress  of  the  barbarians  for  the  Ro- 
man purple.  Although  he  livei?  at  Ravenna  he 
was  accustomed  to  consult  the  Roman  senate,  to 
whom  he  wrote :  '  We  desire,  conscript  fathers, 
that  the  genius  of  liberty  may  look  with  favor 
upon  your  assembly.'  lie  established  a  consul 
of  the  West,  three  prajtorian  prefects,  and  three 
dioceses, —  that  of  northern  Italy,  that  of  Rome, 
and  that  of  Gaul.  Ho  retained  the  municipal 
government,  but  appointed  the  decurions  him- 
se'f.  He  reduced  the  severity  of  the  taxes,  and 
his  palace  was  always  open  to  those  who  wished 
to  complain  of  the  iniquities  of  the  judges.  .  .  . 
Thus  a  barbarian  gave  back  to  Italy  the  pros- 
perity which  she  had  lost  under  the  emperors. 
The  public  buildings,  aqueducts,  theatres,  and 
baths  were  repaired,  and  palaces  and  churches 
were  built.  The  uncultivated  lands  were  cleared 
and  companies  were  formed  to  drain  the  Pontine 
marshes  and  the  marshes  of  Spoleto.  The  ircn 
mines  of  Dalmatia  and  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttil 
were  worked.  The  coasts  were  protected  from 
pirates  by  numerous  flotillas.  The  population 
increased  greatly.  Theodoric.  though  he  did 
not  kn'  w  how  to  write,  gathered  around  him  the 
best  literary  merit  of  the  time, — Boethius,  the 
bishop  Ennodius,  and  Cassiodorus.  The  latter, 
whom  he  made  his  minister,  has  left  us  twelve 
books  of  letters.  Theodoric  seems  in  many  ways 
like  a  first  sketch  of  Charlemagne.  Though 
himself  an  Arian,  he  respected  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  first.  .  .  .  When,  however, 
the  Emperor  Justin  I.  persecuted  the  Arians  in 
the  East,  he  threatened  to  retaliate,  and  as  a 
great  commotion  was  observed  among  his  Italian 
subjects,  be  believed  that  a  conspiracy  was  being 
formed  against  himself.  .  .  .  The  prefect  Sym- 
machus  and  his  son-in-law,  Boethius,  were  im- 
plicated. Theodoric  confined  them  in  the  tower 
of  Pavia,  and  it  was  there  that  Boethius  wrote 
his  great  work.  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy. 
They  were  both  executed  in  525.  Theodoric, 
however,  finally  recognized  their  innocence,  and 
felt  such  great  regret  that  his  reason  is  said  to 
have  been  unbalanced  and  that  remorse  hastened 
his  end." — V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3. — "The  personal  greatness  of  Theo- 
doric overshadowed  Emperor  and  Empire ;  from 
his  palace  at  Ravenna,  by  one  title  or  another, 
by  direct  dominion,  as  guardian,  as  elder  kins- 
man, as  representative  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
head  by  natural  selection  of  the  whole  Teutonic 
world,  he  ruled  over  all  the  western  lands  save 
one ;  and  even  to  the  conquering  Frank  he  could 
say.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further. 
In  true  majesty  such  a  position  was  more  than 
Imperial;  moreover  there  was  nothing  in  the 
rule  of  Theodoric  which  touched  the  Roman  life 
of  Italy.  ...  As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  was  the 
very  greatness  of  Theodoric  which  kept  his  power 
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from  being  lasting.  Like  so  many  others  of  tlie 
very  greatest  of  men,  lie  set  on  foot  a  system 
whicli  he  himself  could  work,  but  which  none 
but  himself  could  work.  He  sought  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  of  Goths  and  Romans,  under  which  tlic 
two  nations  should  live  side  by  side,  distinct  but 
friendly,  each  keeping  its  own  law  and  doing 
its  own  work.  And  for  one  life-time  the  thing 
was  done.  Theodoric  could  keep  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  Roman  life  untouched,  with  the  Goth 
standing  by  as  an  armed  protector.  He  could, 
as  he  said,  leave  to  the  Roman  consul  the  hon- 
ours of  government  and  take  for  the  Gothic  king 
only  the  toils.  Smaller  men  neither  could  nor 
would  do  this.  ...  It  was  the  necessary  result 
of  his  position  that  he  gave  Italy  one  generation 
of  peace  and  prosperity  such  as  has  no  fellow  for 
ages  on  either  side  of  it,  but  that,  wlien  he  was 
gone,  a  fabric  which  had  no  foundation  but  his 
personal  qualities  broke  down  with  a  crash." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Chief  Periods  of  European  Ilist., 
lect.  3. 

Also  in:  The  same,  The  Ootlia  at  Ravenna 
{Hint.  fJmays,  v.  3,  ch.  4). — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
Jler  Invaders,  hk.  4,  ch.  6-13  {v.  3). — Cassiodorus, 
Letters ;  trans,  and  ed.  hy  T.  Hodgkin. — H.  F. 
Stewart,  lioethius,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  527-565. —  The  reign  of  Justinian. — 
"In  the  year  after  the  great  Theoderic  died 
(526),  the  most  famous  in  the  time  of  Eastern 
emperors,  since  Constantine,  began  his  long  and 
eventful  reign  (527-567).  Justinian  was  born  a 
Slavonian  peasant,  near  what  was  then  Sardica, 
and  is  now  Sofia ;  his  original  Slave  name,  Up- 
niwda,  was  latinized  into  Justinian,  when  he  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard.  Since  the 
death  of  the  second  Theodosius  (450),  the  Eastern 
emperors  had  been,  as  they  were  continually  to 
be,  men  not  of  Roman  or  Greek,  but  of  barbarian 
or  half  barbarian  origin,  whom  the  imperial  city 
and  service  attracted,  naturalized,  and  clothed 
Avith  civilized  names  and  Roman  character. 
Justinian's  reign,  so  great  and  so  unhappy,  was 
marked  by  magnificent  works,  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  empire,  the  great  buildings 
at  Constantinople,  the  last  and  grandest  codifica- 
tion of  Roman  law  [see  Coupus  Juris  Civilib]. 
But  it  was  also  marked  by  domestic  shame,  by 
sanguinary  factions  [see  Circus,  Factions  of 
THE  Roman],  by  all  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a 
rapacious  and  ungrateful  despotism.  Yet  it 
seemed  for  a  while  like  the  revival  of  the  power 
and  fortune  of  Rome.  Justinian  rose  to  the 
highest  ideas  of  imperial  ambition;  and  he  was 
served  by  two  ^reat  masters  of  war,  foreigners 
in  origia  like  himself,  Belisarius  the  Thracian, 
and  J^rses  the  Armenian,  who  were  able  to  turn 
to  full  account  the  resources,  still  enormous,  of 
the  empire,  its  immense  riches,  its  technical  and 
mechanical  skill,  its  supplies  of  troops,  its  mili- 
tary traditions,  its  command  of  the  sea.  Africa 
was  wrested  from  the  Vandals  [see  Vandals  : 
A.  D.  533-534] ;  Italy  from  the  successors  of 
Tlieoderic  [see  below] ;  much  of  Spain  from  the 
West  Goths."—  R.  W.  Church,  The  Beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  6. — "In  spite  of  the  brilliant 
events  which  have  given  the  reign  of  Justinian  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  isolated  and  incon- 
gruous facts.  Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from 
the  biographical  memorials  of  Belisarius,  Theo- 
dora, and  Justinian;  and  its  most  instructive 
lesson  has  been  drawn  from  the  influence  which 


its  legislation  has  exercised  on  foreign  nations. 
The  unerring  instinct  of  mankind  has,  however, 
fixed  on  this  period  as  one  of  the  greatest  eras  in 
man's  annals.  The  actors  may  have  been  men 
of  ordinary  merit,  but  the  events  of  which  they 
were  the  agents  effected  the  mightiest  revolu- 
tions in  society.  The  frame  of  the  ancient  world 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  men  long  looked  back 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  fragments 
which  remained,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
nobler  race  than  their  own.  The  Eastern  Em- 
pire, though  too  powerful  to  fear  any  external 
enemy,  was  withering  away  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  State  devoured  the  resources  of 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  life  of  Belisarius,  either  In 
its  reality  or  its  romantic  form,  has  typified  his 
age.  In  his  early  youth,  the  world  was  popu- 
lous and  wealthy,  the  empire  rich  and  powerful. 
He  conquered  extensive  realms  and  mighty  na- 
tions and  led  kings  captive  to  the  footstool  of 
Justinian,  the  lawgiver  of  civilisation.  Old  age 
arrived ;  Belisarius  sank  into  the  grave  suspected 
and  impoverished  by  his  feeble  and  ungrateful 
master ;  and  the  world,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  presented  the 
awful  spectacle  of  famine  and  plague  [see 
Plague:  A.  D.  542-594],  of  ruined  cities,  jind 
of  nations  on  the  brink  of  extermination.  The 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  men  was  profound. " 
—  G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch.  8, 
sect.  1. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Belisarius. 

A.  D.  528-556.— The  Persian  Wars  and  the 
Lazic  War  of  Justinian.  See  Persia:  A.  D. 
226-627;  also,  Lazica. 

A.  D.  535-553.— Fall  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric. — Recovery  of  Italy  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian. —  The  long  Gothic  siege  of 
Rome. —  The  siege,  capture  and  pillage  by 
Totila. — The  forty  days  of  lifeless  desolation 
in  the  great  city. —  On  the  d^ath  of  the  great 
Theodoric,  the  Ostrogothic  crown  passed,  not  to 
his  daughter,  Amalasuntha.buttoherson,  Athal- 
aric,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The  boy-king 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Amalasuntha  as- 
sumed the  regal  power  and  title,  calling  one  of 
her  cousins,  named  Theodatus,  or  Theodahad,  to 
the  throne,  to  share  it  with  her.  She  had  power- 
ful enemies  in  the  Gothic  court  and  the  ungrate- 
ful Theodatus  was  soon  in  conspiracy  with  them. 
Amalasuntha  and  her  partisans  were  overcome, 
and  the  unhappy  queen,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment on  a  little  island  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
was  put  to  death.  These  dissensions  in  the 
Gothic  kingdom  gave  encouragement  to  the 
Eastern  emperor,  the  ambitious  Justinian,  to 
undertake  the  reconquest  of  Italy.  His  great 
general,  Belisarius,  had  just  vanquished  the 
Vandals  (see  Vandals:  A.  D.  533-534)  and  re- 
stored Carthaginian  Africa  tc  the  imperial 
domain.  With  far  smaller  forces  than  that 
achievement  demanded,  Belisarius  was  now 
sent  against  the  Goths.  He  landed,  first,  in 
Sicily  (A.  D.  535),  and  the  whole  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  almost  without  a  blow.  The 
following  spring  (having  crossed  to  Carthage 
meantime  and  quelled  a  formidable  revolt),  he 
passed  the  straits  from  Messina  and  lauded  his 
small  army  in  Italy.  Marching  northwards,  he 
encountered  his  first  opposition  at  Neapolis  — 
modern  Naples  —  where  he  was  detained  for 
twenty  days  by  the  stout  resistance  of  the  city. 
It  was  surprised,  at  length,  by  a  storming  party 
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which  crept  through  one  of  the  aqueducts  of  tlie 
town,  and  it  suffered  fearfully  from  the  barba- 
rians of  the  Roman  army  before  Belisarius  could 
recover  control  of  his  savage  troops.  Pausing 
for  a  few  months  to  organize  his  easy  con- 
quest of  southern  Italy,  he  received,  before  he 
marched  to  Rome,  the  practical  surrender  of  the 
capital.  On  the  9th  of  December,  536,  he  en- 
tered the  city  and  the  Gothic  garrison  marched 
out.  The  Goths,  meantime,  had  'deposed  the 
cowardly  Theodatus  and  raised  to  the  throne 
their  most  trusty  warrior,  Witigis.  They  em- 
ployed the  winter  of  537  in  gathering  all  their 
available  forces  at  Ravenna,  and  in  the  spring 
they  returned  to  Rome,  150,000  strong,  to  expel 
the  Byzantine  invader.  Belisarius  had  busily 
improved  the  intervening  months,  and  the  long- 
neglected  fortiflcations  of  the  city  were  wonder- 
fully restored  and  improved.  At  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  Goths  were  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Rome ;  and  then  began  the  long  siege, 
which  endured  for  a  year  and  nine  days,  and 
which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  huge  army 
of  the  besiegers.  Their  retreat  was  a  flight  and 
great  numbers  were  slain  by  the  pursuing  Ro- 
mans. "  The  numbers  and  prowess  of  the  Goths 
were  rendered  useless  by  the  utter  incapacity  of 
their  commander.  Ignorant  how  to  assault,  igno- 
rant how  to  blockade,  he  allowed  even  the  sword 
of  Hunger  to  be  wrested  from  him  and  used 
against  his  army  by  Belisarius.  He  suffered  the 
flower  of  the  Gothic  nation  to  perish,  not  so  much 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Romans  as  by  the  deadly 
dews  01  the  Campagna."  After  the  retreat  of 
the  Goths  from  Rome,  the  conquest  of  Italy 
would  have  been  quickly  completed,  no  doubt, 
if  the  Jealousy  of  Justinian  had  not  hampered 
Belisarius,  by  sending  the  eunuch  Narses  —  who 
proved  to  be  a  remarkable  soldier,  in  the  end  — 
to  divide  the  command  with  him.  As  it  was, 
the  surrender  to  Belisarius  of  the  Gothic  capital, 
Ravenna,  by  the  Gothic  king,  Witigis,  in  the 
spring  of  540,  seemed  to  make  the  conquest  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  unconquered  Gothic 
warriors  then  held  but  two  important  cities  — 
Verona  and  Pavia.  Milan  they  had  retaken  after 
losing  it,  and  had  practically  destroyed,  massa- 
cring the  inhabitants  (see  Milan:  A.  D.  539). 
But  now  they  chose  a  new  king,  Ildibad,  who 
reigned  promisingly  for  a  year  and  was  slain; 
then  another,  who  wore  the  crown  but  five 
months;  and,  lastly,  they  found  a  true  royal 
chief  in  the  knightly  young  warrior  Baduila,  or 
Totila,  by  whose  energy  and  valor  tho  Gothic 
cause  was  revived.  Belisarius  had  been  recalled 
by  his  jealous  master,  and  the  quarrels  of  eleven 
generals  who  divided  his  authority  gave  every 
opportunity  to  the  youthful  king.  Defeating 
the  Roman  armies  in  two  battles,  at  Faenza  and 
in  the  valley  of  Mugello,  near  Florence,  he 
crossed  the  Apennines,  passed  by  Rome,  besieged 
and  took  Naples  and  Cumaj  and  overran  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  542  and  543,  find- 
ing everywhere  much  friendliness  among  the 
people,  .?hom  the  tax-gatherers  of  Justinian  had 
alienated  by  their  merciless  rapacity.  In  544, 
Belisarius,  restored  to  favor  and  command  only 
because  of  the  desperate  need  of  his  services, 
came  back  to  Italy  to  recover  what  his  succes- 
sors had  lost ;  but  he  came  almost  alone.  With- 
out atlequate  troops,  he  could  only  watch,  from 
Ravenna,  and  circumscribe  a  little,  the  successes 
of  his  enterprising  uutagonist.    The  latter,  hav- 


ing strengthened  his  position  well,  in  central 
as  well  as  in  southern  Italy,  applied  himself  to 
the  capture  of  Rome.  In  May,  546,  the  Gothic 
lines  were  drawn  around  the  city  and  a  blockade 
established  which  soon  produced  famine  and  de- 
spair. An  attempt  by  Belisarius  to  break  the 
leaguer  came  to  naught,  and  liome  was  l)etrayed 
to  Totila  on  the  17th  of  December  following. 
He  stayed  thc^swords  of  his  followers  when  they 
began  to  slay,  but  gave  them  full  license  to 
plunder.  When  the  great  city  had  been  stripped 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  had  fled,  he  resolved 
to  destroy  it  utterly ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
that  most  barbarous  design  by  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance from  Belisarius.  Contenting  himself, 
then,  with  throwing  down  a  great  part  of  the 
walls,  he  withdrew  his  whole  army  —  having  no 
troops  to  spare  for  an  adequate  garrison  —  and 
took  with  him  every  single  surviving  inhabitant 
(so  the  historians  of  the  time  declare),  so  that 
Rome,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  more  (Jan- 
uary and  February,  547),  was  a  totally  deserted 
and  silent  city.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Beli- 
sarius threw  his  army  inside  of  the  broken  walls, 
and  repaired  them  with  such  celerity  that  Totila 
was  baffled  when  he  hastened  back  to  expel  the 
intruders.  Three  times  the  Goths  attacked  and 
were  repulsed;  the  best  of  their  warriors  were 
slain ;  the  prestige  of  their  leader  was  lost.  But, 
once  more,  jealousies  and  enmities  at  Constanti- 
nople recalled  Belisarius  and  the  Goths  recovered 
ground.  In  549  they  again  invested  Rome  and 
it  was  betrayed  to  them,  as  before,  by  a  part  of 
the  garrison.  Totila  now  made  the  great  city  — 
great  even  in  its  ruins — his  capital,  and  exerted 
himself  to  restore  its  former  glories.  His  arras 
for  a  time  were  everywhere  successful.  Sicily 
was  invaded  and  stripped  of  its  portable  wealth. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  occupied ;  the  shores 
of  Greece  were  threatened.  But  in  552  the  tide 
of  fortune  was  turned  once  more  in  favor  of  Jus- 
tinian,—  this  time  by  his  second  great  general, 
the  eunuch  Narses.  In  one  decisive  battle 
fought  that  year,  in  July,  at  a  point  on  the 
Flaminian  Way  where  it  crosses  the  Apennines, 
the  army  of  the  Goths  was  broken  and  their 
king  was  slain.  The  remnant  which  survived 
crowned  another  king,  Teias;  but,  he,  too,  per- 
ished, the  following  March,  in  a  battle  fought 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom  was  at  an  end.  Rome  was 
already  recovered  —  the  fifth  change  of  masters 
it  had  undergone  during  the  war — and  one  by 
one,  all  the  strong  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goths  were  ^iven  up.  The  restoration  of  Italy 
to  the  Empire  was  complete. —  T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  16;  bk.  5,  ch. 
1-24. — "Of  all  ages  in  history  the  sixth  is 
the  one  in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  Roman 
Empire  came  to  an  end  at  some  time  in  the 
fifth  sounds  most  grotesque.  Again  the  Roman 
armies  march  to  victory,  to  more  than  victory, 
to  conquest,  to  conquests  more  precious  than  the 
conquests  of  Ciesar  or  of  Trajan,  to  conquests 
which  gave  back  Rome  herself  to  her  own  Au- 
gustus. We  may  again  be  met  with  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  ourselves  used  so  often ;  that 
the  Empire  had  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces 
does  indeed  prove  that  it  had  lost  them ;  but  no 
one  seeks  to  prove  that  the  provinces  had  not 
been  lost ;  what  the  world  is  loth  to  understand 
is  that  there  was  still  life  enough  in  the  Roman 
power  to  win  them  back  again.   I  say  the  lioman 
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power;  what  if  I  said  tlie  Roman  common- 
wenltli  ?  It  may  startle  some  to  hear  that  in  the 
sixth  century,  nay  in  the  seventh,  the  most  com- 
mon name  for  tlie  Empire  of  Rome  is  still  '  res- 
publica.'  No  epithet  is  needed;  there  is  no  need 
to  say  that  the  '  respublica '  spoken  of  is  '  res- 

Eul)lica  Romana.'  It  is  the  Republic  which  wins 
ack  Italy,  Africa,  and  Southern  Spain  from 
their  Teutonic  masters.  .  .  .  The  point  of  the 
employment  of  the  word  lies  in  this,  that  it 
marks  the  unbroken  being  of  the  Roman  state; 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  sixth  century  the 
power  which  won  back  the  African  province  in 
their  own  day  was  the  same  power  which  had 
first  won  it  well-nigh  seven  hundred  years  before. 
The  consul  Belisarius  was  the  true  successor  of 
the  consul  Scipio." — E.  A.  Freeman,  T/ie  Chief 
Periods  of  European  History,  led.  4. 

Also  m:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  41  and  43. — J.  B.  Bury,  Ilist. 
of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  bk.  4,  ch.  5-7  (v.  1). 

—  R.  H.  Wrightson,  The  Sancta  Regptihlica  Ro- 
mana, ch.  5-7. — Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Belimriiis. 

A.  D.  5^1. — Extinction  of  the  office  of  Con- 
sul.   See  Consul,  Roman. 
A.  D.  554-800.-  The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

—  On  the  final  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  by  the  decisive  vic- 
tories of  the  eunuch  Narses,  its  throne  at  Ra- 
venna was  occupied  by  a  line  of  vice-royal 
rulers,  named  exarchs,  who  represented  the 
Eastern  Roman  emperor,  being  appointed  by 
him  and  exercising  authority  in  his  name. 
"Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  a  narrow  province;  but  Narses  himself, 
the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  ad- 
ministered above  fifteen  years  the  entire  king- 
dom of  Italy.  ...  A  duke  was  stationed  for  the 
defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the 
principal  cities ;  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded 
the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps. 
The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the 
country  or  mingled  with  the  people.  .  .  ,  The 
civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request 
of  the  pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own 
jurisprudence  into  the  schools  and  tribunals  of 
the  West.  .  .  .  Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 
Rome  was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet 
the  senators  were  gratified  by  the  permission  of 
visiting  their  estates  in  Ituly,  and  of  approach- 
ing without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple: the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures 
was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate ;  and  the 
salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators 
and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve  or 
rekimile  the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. .  .  .  During  a  period  of  200  years  Italy  was 
unequally  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  .  .  . 
Eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested,  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains 
of  civil,  of  military  and  even  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which 
was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Romagna, 
the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Com- 
machio.  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimini  to  An- 
cona,  and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis,  between 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine. 
Three  subordinate  provinces — of  Rome,  of  Ven- 
ice, and  of   Naples — which  were  divided  by 


hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  ac- 
knowledged, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome 
appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine, 
and  Latin  conquests  of  the  first  400  y«ars  of  the 
city,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced 
along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terra- 
cina,  and  with  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from 
Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza  com- 
posed the  infant  dominion  of  Venice;  but  the 
more  accessible  towns  on  the  continent  ,vfre 
overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with 
impotent  fury  a  new  capital  rising  from  the 
waves.  The  power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was 
circumscribed  by  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
by  the  hostile  territory  of  Capua,  and  by  the  Ro- 
man colony  of  Araalphi.  .  .  .  The  three  islands 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily  still  adhered  to 
the  empire.  .  .  .  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the 
iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps 
a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the 
privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes;  the  inde- 
pendence of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ; 
and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was 
finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
Eastern  empire." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  43  and  45. 

A.  D.  565-628.— Decline  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire.— Thickening  calamities. — Reigns  of  Jus- 
tinus  II.,  Tiberius  Constantinus,  Maurice, 
and  Phocas. —  Brief  brightening  of  events 
by  Heradius.  —  His  campaigns  against  the 
Persians. — "The  thirty  years  which  followed 
the  death  of  Justinian  are  covered  by  three 
reigns,  those  of  Justinus  II.  (565-578),  Tiberius 
Constantinus  (578-582),  and  Maurice  (582-602). 
These  three  emperors  were  men  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  predecessors  of  Justinian ; 
each  of  them  was  an  experienced  official  of  ma- 
ture age,  who  was  selected  by  the  reigning  em- 
peror as  his  most  worthy  successor.  .  .  .  Yet 
under  them  the  empire  was  steadily  going  down 
hill :  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian were  making  themselves  felt  more  and 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Maurice  a 
time  of  chaos  and  disaster  was  impending,  which 
came  to  a  head  under  his  successor.  .  .  .  The 
misfortunes  of  the  Avaric  and  Slavonic  war  [see 
AvAKs]  were  the  cause  of  tlie  fall  of  the  Em- 
peror Maurice.  .  .  .  Maurice  sealed  his  fate 
when,  in  602,  he  issued  orders  for  the  discon- 
tented army  of  the  Danube  to  winter  north  of  the 
river,  in  the  waste  marshes  of  the  Slavs.  The 
troops  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  chased 
away  their  generals.  Then  electing  as  their  cap- 
tain an  obscure  centurion,  named  Phocas,  they 
marched  on  Constantinople.  Maurice  armed  the 
city  factions,  the  'Blues'  and  'Greens,'  and 
strove  to  defend  himself.  But  when  he  saw  that 
no  one  would  fight  for  him,  he  fled  across  the 
Bosphorus  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  he  was 
less  unpopular  than  in  Europe.  Soon  he  was 
pursued  by  orders  of  Phocas,  whom  the  army 
had  now  saluted  as  emperor,  and  caught  at  Chal- 
cedon.  The  cruel  usurper  had  him  executed, 
along  with  all  his  five  sons,  the  youngest  a  child 
of  only  three  years  of  age.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  since  Constantinople  had  become  the  seat  of 
empire  the  throne  had  been  won  by  armed 
rebellion  and  the  murder  of  the  legitimate  ruler. 
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.  .  .  Pbocas  WI19  a  mere  bnitnl  soldier  —  cruel, 
ignorant,  suspicious,  and  reckless,  and  in  his  in- 
capable hands  the  cmpiro  began  to  fall  to  pieces 
with  alarming  rapidity.  He  opened  his  reign 
with  ft  series  of  cruel  executions  of  his  predeces- 
sor's friends,  and  from  that  moment  his  deeds  of 
bloodshed  never  ceased.  .  .  .  The  jnoment  that 
Phocas  had  mounted  the  throne,  ChosroCs  of 
Persia  declared  war  on  him,  using  the  hypo- 
critical pretext  that  he  wished  to  revenge 
Maurice,  for  whom  he  professed  a  %\irm  personal 
friendship.  This  war  was  far  lilTere'.f.  from  the 
indecisive  contests  in  the  reigns  oi  Justin  an  and 
Justin  II.  In  two  successive  years  the  i'fsiaria 
burst  into  North  Syria  and  ravaged  it  as  far  as 
the  sea;  but  in  the  third  they  turned  north  and 
swept  over  the  liitherto  untcmched  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  608  their  main  army  penetrated 
across  Cappadocia  and  Qalatia  right  up  to  the 
gates  of  Clmlcedon.  The  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople could  see  the  blazing  villages  across  the 
water  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  .  .  .  Plot  after  plot 
was  formed  in  tlie  capital  against  Phocas,  but  he 
succeeded  in  putting  them  all  down,  and  slew 
the  conspirators  with  fearful  tortures.  For  eight 
years  his  reign  continued.  .  .  .  Africa  was  the 
'only  portion  of  the  Koman  Empire  which  in  the 
reign  of  Phocas  was  suffering  neither  from  civil 
strife  nor  foreign  invasion.  It  was  well  gov- 
erned by  the  aged  exarch  Heraclius,  who  was  so 
well  lilted  in  the  province  that  the  emperor  had 
not  dared  to  depose  him.  Urged  by  desperate 
entreaties  from  all  parties  in  Constantinople  to 
strike  a  blow  against  the  tyrant,  and  deliver  the 
empire  from  the  yoke  of  a  monster,  Heraclius  at 
last  consented. "  He  sent  his  son  —  who  bore  the 
same  name,  Heraclius —  with  a  fleet,  to  Constan- 
tinople. Phocas  was  at  once  abandoned  by  his 
troops  and  was  given  up  to  Heraclius,  whose 
sailors  slew  him.  "Next  day  the  patriarch  and 
the  senate  hailed  Heraclius  [the  younger]  as  em- 
peror, and  he  was  didy  crowned  in  St.  Sophia 
on  October  5,  A.  D.  610.  .  .  .  Save  Africa  and 
Egypt  and  the  district  immediately  around  the 
capital,  all  the  provinces  were  overrun  by  the 
Persian,  the  Avar  and  the  Slav.  The  treasury 
was  empty,  and  the  army  had  almost  disappeared, 
owing  to  repeated  and  bloody  defeats  in  Asia 
Minor.  Heraclius  seems  at  first  to  have  almost 
despaired.  .  .  .  For  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
reign  he  remained  at  Constantinople,  endeavour- 
ing to  reorganize  the  empire,  and  to  defend  at 
any  rate  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  and  Asia  JMinor. 
The  more  distant  provinces  he  hardly  seems  to 
have  hoped  to  save,  and  the  chronicle  of  his  early 
years  is  filled  with  the  catalogue  of  the  losses  of 
the  enipire.  ...  In  614  the  Persian  army  ap- 
peared before  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  took  it 
after  a  short  resistance  and  occupied  it  with  a 
garrison.  But  the  populace  rose  and  slaughtered 
the  Persian  troops,  when  Sliahrbarz  had  departed 
with  liis  main  army.  This  brought  him  back  in 
wrath:  he  stormed  the  city  and  put  90,000  Chris- 
tians to  the  sword,  only  sparing  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants. Zacharias,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
•was  carried  into  captivity,  and  with  him  went 
•what  all  Christians  then  regarded  as  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  —  the  wood  of  the 
'True  Cross' [see  Jehusalem:  A.  D.  615].  .  .  . 
The  horror  and  rage  roused  by  the  loss  of  the 
'  True  Cross '  and  the  blasphemies  of  King 
Chosroes  brought  about  the  first  real  outburst 
of  national  feeling  that  we  meet  iu  the  history 


of  the  Eastern  Enijiire.  .  .  .  Heraclius  made  no 
les.s  than  six  campaigns  (A.  D.  622-627)  in  his 
gallant  and  successful  attempt  to  sjive  the  half- 
ruined  empire.  He  won  great  and  well-deserved 
fame,  and  his  name  would  bo  reckc-ned  among 
tlie  foremost  of  the  world's  warrior-kings  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  misfortunes  which  after- 
wards fell  on  him  in  his  old  age.  His  first  cam- 
paign cleared  Asia  Minor  of  the  P(!rbian  hosts, 
not  by  a  direct  attack,  but  by  skilful  strategy, 
...  In  his  next  campaigns  Heraclius  endeav- 
oured to  liberate  the  rest  of  the  Uoman  Empire 
by  a  similar  jilan:  he  resolved  to  a.ssail  ChosroCs 
at  home,  and  force  him  to  recall  the  armies  ho 
kept  in  Syria  and  Egypt  to  defend  his  own 
Persian  provinces.  In  623-4  the  Emperor  ad- 
vanced across  the  Armenian  mountains  and 
threw  himself  into  Media.  .  .  .  ChosroOs  .  .  . 
fought  two  desperate  battles  to  cover  Ctesiphon. 
His  generals  were  defeated  in  both,  but  the  Uo- 
man army  suffered  severely.  Winter  was  at 
hand,  and  Heraclius  fell  back  or.  Armenia.  In 
his  next  campaign  he  recovered  Jloinan  Mesopo- 
tamia. .  .  .  But  626  was  the  decisive  year  of 
the  war.  The  obstinate  ChosroOs  determined  on 
one  final  effort  to  crush  Heraclius,  by  concerting 
a  joint  plan  of  operations  with  the  Chagan  of  the 
Avars.  While  the  main  Persian  army  watched 
the  emperor  iu  Armenia,  a  great  body  under 
Sliahrbarz  slipped  south  of  him  into  Asia  Minor 
and  marched  on  the  Bosphorus.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Chagan  of  the  Avars,  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  tribe  and  of  his  Slavonic  dependents, 
burst  over  the  Balkans  and  beset  Constantinople 
on  the  European  side.  The  two  barbarian  hosts 
could  see  each  other  across  the  water,  and  even 
contrived  to  exchange  messages,  but  the  Uoman 
fleet,  sailing  incessantly  up  and  down  tlie  strait, 
kept  them  from  joining  forces.  ...  In  the  end 
of  July  80,000  Avars  and  Slavs,  with  all  .sorts  of 
siege  implements,  delivered  simultaneous  as- 
saults along  the  land  front  of  the  city,  but  they 
were  beaten  back  with  great  slaughter."  Tliey 
suffered  even  more  on  trying  to  encounter  the 
Uoman  galleys  with  rafts.  "Then  the  Clnigan 
gave  up  the  siege  in  disgust  and  retired  across 
the  Danube."  Meantime  Heraclius  was  wasting 
Media  and  Mesopotamia,  and  next  year  he  ended 
the  war  by  a  decisive  victory  near  Nineveh,  as 
the  result  of  wliich  he  took  the  palace  of  Dos- 
tagerd,  "  and  divided  among  his  troops  such  a 
plunder  as  had  never  been  seen  since  Alexander 
the  Great  captured  Susa.  ...  In  March,  628,  a 
glorious  peace  ended  the  26  years  of  the  Persian 
war.  Heraclius  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  with  his  spoils,  his 
victorious  army,  and  his  great  trophy,  the  '  Holy 
Wood.'  .  .  .  The  quiet  for  whicli  he  yearned 
was  to  be  denied  him,  and  the  end  of  his  reign 
was  to  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  commence- 
ment. The  great  Saracen  invasion  was  at  hand, 
and  it  was  at  the  very  moment  of  Heraclius' 
triumph  that  Mahomet  sent  out  his  famous  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  inviting 
them  to  embrace  Islam. " — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Tlie 
Story  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in  :  J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of  the  Later  Roman 
Empire,  bk.  4,  pt.  2,  and  bk.  5,  ch.  1-3  (p.  2). — 
See,  also,  Persia:  A.  D.  226-627. 

A.  D.  568-573. — Invasion  of  the  Lombards. 
— Their  conquest  of»northern  Italy. — Their 
kingdom.  See  Lombards:  A.  D.  568-573;  and 
573-754. 
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A.  D.  590-640.—  Increasing  influence  and 
importance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.— Circum- 
stances under  which  his  temporal  authority 
grew.— "The  full  of  tlie  Hhadowy  Kmpire  of  the 
West,  iMid  the  union  of  the  linperiiii  power  in 
t'  V Tson  of  the  ruler  of  Coiistiintinople,  brought 
ft  'sli  «(■(". ision  of  (Uj^nity  imd  importuuce  to 
thi'  (ilKiMpof  Home.  The  distant  Emperor  could 
exercise  10  re.il  iv.^ver  over  the  West.  The 
Ostro^'othi  •  Ii'nrdom  in  Italy  scareely  la.sted  hc- 
youd  the  lihtime  of  its  great  founder  Theodorie. 
The  wars  of  Justinian  only  served  to  show  how 
ficunty  were  the  benefits  of  the  Imperial  rule. 
The  invasion  of  the  Lombards  united  all  dwellers 
in  Italy  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  the  lot  of  ser- 
vitude and  save  their  land  from  barbarism.  In 
this  crisis  it  was  found  that  the  Imperial  system 
had  crumbled  away,  and  that  the  Church  alone 
possessed  a  strong  organisation.  In  the  decay 
of  the  old  municipal  aristocracy  the  people  of 
the  towns  gathered  round  their  bishops,  whose 
sacred  character  inspired  some  respect  in  the 
barbarians,  and  whose  active  charity  lightened 
the  calamities  of  their  flocks.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  rai.sed  the  Papacy 
[A.  T).  590]  to  a  position  of  decisive  eminence, 
and  marked  out  the  course  of  its  future  policy. 
The  piety  of  emperors  and  nobles  had  conferred 
lands  on  the  Roman  Church,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  Gaid,  and  even  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  until  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  be- 
come the  largest  landholder  in  Italy.  To  defend 
his  Italian  lands  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Lombards  was  a  course  suggested  to  Gregory  by 
self-interest;  to  use  the  resources  which  came  to 
him  from  abroad  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  suffering  people  in  Rome  and  South- 
ern Itidy  was  a  natural  prompting  of  his  charity. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  distant  Emperor  was  too 
feeble  to  send  any  effective  help  against  the 
Lombards,  while  the  fiscal  oppression  of  his  rep- 
resentatives added  to  the  miseries  of  the  starving 
people.  The  practical  wisdom,  administrative 
capacity,  and  Christian  zeal  of  Gregory  I.  led 
the  people  of  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  regions 
to  look  upon  the  Pope  as  their  head  in  temporal 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  Tlie  Papacy  be- 
came a  national  centre  to  the  Italians,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Popes  towards  the  Emperor 
showed  a  spirit  of  independence  which  rapidly 
passed  into  antagonism  and  revolt.  Gregory  I. 
was  not  daunted  by  the  difficulties  nor  absorbed 
by  the  cares  of  his  position  at  home.  When  he 
saw  Christianity  threatened  in  Italy  by  the 
heathen  Lombards,  be  boldly  pursued  a  system 
of  religious  colonisation.  While  dangers  were 
rife  at  Rome,  a  band  of  Roman  missionaries  car- 
ried Christianity  to  the  distant  English,  and  in 
England  first  was  founded  a  Church  which  owed 
its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
Success  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  for 
attended  Gregory's  pious  enterprise.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  spread  and  flourished,  a  dutiful 
daughter  of  her  mother-church  of  Rome.  Eng- 
land sent  forth  missionaries  in  her  turn,  and  be- 
fore the  preaching  of  Willibrod  and  Winifred 
heathenism  died  away  in  Frlesland,  Franconia, 
and  Thuringia.  Uncier  the  new  name  of  Boni- 
face, given  him  by  Pope  Gregory  II. ,  Winifred, 
as  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  organised  a  German 
Church,  subject  to  the*  successor  of  8.  Peter. 
The  course  of  events  in  the  East  also  tended  to 
increase  the  importance  of  the  See  of  Rome. 


The  Mohammedan  conquests  destroyed  the 
Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  widch 
alone  could  boast  of  an  a])ostolical  foundation. 
Constantinople  alone  remained  as  a  rival  to 
Rome;  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  Imperial 
despotism  it  was  impossible  for  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  lay  claim  to  spiritual  indepen- 
dence. The  settlement  of  Islam  in  its  eastern 
provinces  involved  the  Empire  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  its  existence.  Henceforth  its  object 
no  longer  was  to  reassert  its  supremacy  over  the 
West,  but  to  liold  its  ground  against  watchful 
foes  in  the  East.  Italy  could  hope  for  no  help 
from  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope  saw  that  a 
breach  with  the  Empire  would  give  greater  in- 
dependence to  his  own  position,  and  enable  him 
to  seek  new  allies  elsewhere." — M.  Creighton, 
Hint,  of  the  Papacy  during  tlie  Period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, introd.,  ch.  1  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  W.  Allies,  The  Holy  See  and  tJie 
Wandering  of  the  Nationtt,  eh.  5. — See,  also, 
CiinisTiANiTY:  A.  I).  5.'53-800;  uiid  Papacy: 
A.  I).  4(H-604,  and  after. 

A.  D.  632-709.— The  Eastern  Empire.— Its 
first  conflicts  with  Islam.— Loss  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
QUK8T:  A.  D.  6!}2-039,  to  647-709. 

A.  D.  641-717.— The  Eastern  Empire.-— The 
period  between  the  death  of  Heraclius  and  the 
advent  of  Leo  III.  (the  Isaurian)  is  covered,  in 
the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  following  reigna: 
Constantino  III.  and  Heracleonas(641);  Constans 
II.  (041-668);  Constantine  IV.  (668-685);  Jus- 
tinian II.  (685-711);  Leontius  and  Absimarus 
(usurpers,  wlio  interrupted  the  reign  of  Ju.stinian 
II.  from  695  to  698  and  from  698  to  704);  Philip- 
picus  (711-713);  Anastasius  IL  (713-716);  Theo- 
dosius  III.  (716-717). 

A.  D.  717-800. — The  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire :  should  it  take  the  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  ? — and  when  ? — "  The  precise  date 
at  which  the  eastern  Roman  empire  ceased  to  ex- 
ist has  been  variously  fixed.  Gibbon  remarks, 
'that  Tiberius  [A.  D.  578-583]  by  the  Arabs, 
and  Maurice  [A.  D.  582-602]  by  the  Italians,  are 
distinguished  as  the  flrst  or  the  Greek  Caesars, 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire. ' 
But  if  manners,  language,  and  religion  are  to 
decide  concerning  the  commencement  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  the  preceding  pages  have  shown 
that  its  origin  mu.st  be  carried  back  to  an  earlier 
period;  while,  if  the  administrative  peculiarities 
in  the  form  of  government  be  taken  as  the 
ground  of  decision,  the  Roman  empire  may  be 
considered  as  indefinitely  prolonged  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople  continued  to  retain 
as  long  as  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  Christian 
princes.  .  .  .  The  period  ...  at  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  the  East  terminated  is  decided  by 
the  events  which  confined  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  government  to  those  provinces  where 
the  Greeks  formed  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  marked  by  tlie  adoption  of  Greek 
as  the  language  of  the  government,  by  the  prev- 
alence of  Greek  civilisation,  and  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  nationality  of  the  people,  and  the 
policy  of  the  emperors  with  the  Greek  church. 
For,  when  the  Saracen  conquests  had  severed 
from  the  empire  all  those  provinces  which  pos- 
sessed a  native  population  distinct  from  the 
Greeks,  by  language,  literature,  and  religion,  the 
central  government  of  Constantinople  was  grad- 
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ually  compelled  to  full  back  on  the  Interests  nad 
piissionH  of  the  remuinirig  inliuhltiints,  who  were 
clileflv  Greeks.  .  .  .  Yet,  us  it  wiis  by  no  meiuia 
iilentifleil  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  tlie 
native  iuhabitunts  of  Ilellus,  it  ought  correctly 
to  bo  termed  Hyzantine,  and  tlie  eninire  is,  con- 
Be(iuently,  justly  called  the  Byzantine  empire. 
.  .  .  Even  the  final  loss  of  Egypt,  Hyria,  and 
Africa  only  reveals  the  transnirmation  of  the 
Itf)man  empire,  when  the  conseciuences  of  the 
cliange  begin  to  produce  visible  elTects  on  the 
Internal  government.  TIk!  Ilonmn  empire  seems, 
therefore,  really  to  have  terminated  with  the 
anarchy  which  followed  tiie  murder  of  Justinian 
II.  [A.  D.  711],  the  la.st  sovereign  of  the  family 
of  Ileraclius;  and  Leo  III.,  or  the  Isaurlan 
[A.  I).  717-7411,  who  identified  the  imperial  ad- 
ministration with  ecclesiastical  forms  and  ques- 
tions, must  be  ranked  as  the  first  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchs,  though  neither  tlie  emperor,  the 
clergv,  nor  the  people  perceived  at  the  time  the 
morali  change  in  their  position,  \vhich  makes  the 
establishment  of  this  new  era  lif^torically  correct. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Ileraclian  family  [A.  D. 
610-711],  the  extent  of  the  empire  was  circum- 
scribed nearly  within  the  bounds  which  it  con- 
tinued to  oc(;upy  during  many  subsequent  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  The  geographical  extent  of  the 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  transition  from  the 
Koman  to  the  Byzantine  empire  affords  evidence 
of  the  influence  which  the  territorial  changes 
produced  by  tiie  Saracen  conquests  exercised  in 
conferring  political  importance  on  the  Greek 
race.  The  frontier  towards  the  Saracens  of 
Syria  commenced  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  the 
last  fortress  of  the  Arab  power.  It  ran  along 
the  cliains  of  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taiirus  to  the 
moimtainous  district  to  the  north  of  Edessa  and 
Nisibis,  called,  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
Fourth  Armenia,  of  which  Martyropolis  was  the 
capital.  It  then  followed  nearly  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  empire  until  it  reached  the  Black 
Sea,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Trebizond.  .  .  . 
In  Europe,  Mount  Iliemus  [the  Balkans]  formed 
the  barrier  against  the  Bulgarians,  while  the 
mountainous  ranges  which  bound  Macedonia  to 
the  north-west,  and  encircle  the  territory  of 
Dyrrachiuni,  were  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the 
free  Sclavonian  states.  .  .  .  Istria,  Venice,  and 
the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  still  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  empire.  ...  In  the 
centre  of  Italy,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  still 
held  Rome  in  subjection,  but  the  people  of  Italy 
•were  entirely  alienated.  .  .  .  The  cities  of  GaCta, 
Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Sorento,  the  district  of 
Otranto,  and  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the 
ancient  Sybaris,  now  called  Calabria,  were  the 
only  parts  [of  southern  Italy]  which  remained 
under  the  Byzantine  government.  Sicily,  though 
it  had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  was  still  populous  and  wealthy." — G. 
Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch.  5,  sect.  1 
atd  7.- -Dissenting  from  the  view  presented 
above,  Professor  Freeman  says:  "There  is  no 
kind  of  visible  break,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
the  change  of  name,  between  the  Empire  before 
Leo  and  the  Empire  after  him.  The  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  reigned  over  the  land  of  Romania 
after  him  as  well  as  before  him.  .  .  .  Down  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  the  East,  down  to 
the  abdication  of  Francis  II.  in  the  West,  there 
was  no  change  of  title;  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  remained  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  how- 


ever shifting  might  be  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions. But  from  HOO  to  WWA  there  were  com- 
monly two,  sonu'tinu'S  more,  claimants  of  fho 
title.  The  two  Empires  nuist  bedistinguisheii  m 
some  way;  and,  from  800  to  1204,  '  Eastern  '  i>tid 
'  Western '  seem  the  simplest  forms  of  distinc- 
tion. But  for  'Eastern'  it  is  just  as  easy,  and 
sometimes  more  expressive,  to  say  '  Byzantine ' ; 
only  it  is  well  not  to  l)cgln  the  use  of  either  name 
as  long  us  'the  Empire  keeps  even  its  nominal 
unity.  With  the  coronation  of  Charles  tho 
Great  [800]  that  nominal  unity  comes  to  an  end. 
The  Old  Rome  passes  away  from  even  the  nom- 
inal dominion  of  the  prince  who  reigns  in  tho 
New." — E.  A.  Freeman,  IliHtorintl  Kmtya,  series 
3,  ;>.  244.' — See  Bvzantink  Empiuk. 

A.  D.  728-733.— Beginning's  of  Papal  Sov- 
ereignty. —  The  Iconoclastic  controversy. — 
Rupture  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor.— Prac- 
tical independence  assumed  by  the  Pope.  See 
P.vi'Acv:  A.  D.  728-774;  and  Iconoclastic  Con- 

TllOVKKHY. 

A.  D.  751.— Fall  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna.    See  PAr-ACY:  A.  I).  728-771. 

A.  D.  754-774.  —  Struggle  of  the  Popes 
ag^ainst  the  Lombards.— Tlieir  deliverance  by 
Pippin  and  Charlemagne.- Fall  of  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom.  See  Lo.muaudh:  A.  D.  754-774; 
also,  Pai'acv:  A.  I).  728-774,  and  755-774. 

A.  D.  800.— Coronation  of  Charlemagne. — 
The  Empire  revived.  See  Fuanks:  A.  D.  768- 
814;  and  Gkiim.\ny:  A.  D.  800. 

A.  D.  843-951.— The  breaking  up  of  Charle- 
magne's Empire  and  founding  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  843-951; 
Franks:  A.  D.  814-962;  and  Geiim.\ny:  A.  D. 
814-843,  to  936-973. 

A.  D.  846-849.— Attack  by  the  Saracens.— 
' '  A  fleet  of  Saracens  from  the  African  coa.st  pre- 
sumed to  enter  tho  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to 
approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen 
state,  was  revered  as  tho  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  gates  and  ramparts  were 
guarded  by  a  trembling  peoijle ;  but  tho  tombs 
and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  left 
exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  tho 
Ostian  Way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  pro- 
tected them  against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lombards ;  but  the  Arabs  disdained  both  the 
Gospel  and  the  legend;  and  their  rapacious 
spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols  were 
stripped  of  their  costly  offerings.  ...  In  their 
course  along  the  Appian  Way,  they  pillaged 
Fundi  and  besieged  GaBta."  The  diversion  pro- 
duced by  the  siege  of  GaCta  gave  Rome  a  for- 
tunate respite.  In  the  interval,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred on  the  papal  throne,  and  Pope  Leo  iV.  by 
unanimous  election,  was  raised  to  the  place.  His 
energy  as  a  temporal  prince  saved  the  great  city. 
He  repaired  its  walls,  constructed  new  towers 
and  barred  the  Tiber  by  an  iron  chain.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  cities  of  Gaeta, 
Naples,  and  Amalfl,  still  vassals  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  brought  their  galleys  to  his  aid. 
When,  therefore,  in  849,  the  Saracens  from 
Africa  returned  to  the  attack,  they  met  with  a 
terrible  repulse.  An  opportune  storm  assisted 
the  Christians  in  the  destruction  of  their  fleet, 
and  most  of  the  small  number  who  escaped  death 
remained  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  their  allies. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
tlie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  52. 
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A.  D.  003-964.— The  reign  of  the  courtesans 
and  their  brood. —  Interference  of  Otho  the 
Great.— His  revival  of  the  Empiri-.—  IMirinii; 
tiicHc  ctmnK'''*  (i"  'he  bn-ttkin^;  up  of  tint  cinpiro 
of  ('liiirlciiiii^iic),  Home  Ih'ciuiic  a  Hort  of  tlit-o- 
criillc  (l<nio(nu'y,  j^ovcnicd  l)y  women  iiiiil 
pricsU:  n  Htuto  of  thiuKH  which,  in  tin;  hurliariHm 
of  tlio  middli-  ajfCH,  was  only  posMihlo  at  Honm. 
Tli(<Klora,  a  woman  of  patrician  (icscciit,  c(|ually 
coIcl»ratc(l  for  licr  beauty  nnti  licr  daring,  ob- 
taiiicii  ffrcat  |)o\vcr  in  Ilonv,  wiiicliHli('j)r(>longe(l 
by  IhochamiHof  licr  two dauifJitiTH.  Tliccity  of 
Haint  Peter  was  ruled  by  tiiiH  trio  of  courtcHanH. 
Tlie  motlier,  TiiecMlora,  by  lier  familiar  com- 
merce with  several  of  tho  Uornan  barons,  luwl 
obtaitied  poHNesHion  of  the  castle  of  Haint  Angelo, 
at  the  entrance  of  llomo,  on  one  of  tho  "principal 
brid)(eH  over  tho  Tilwr;  and  hIio  Iiad  made  it  an 
abod(!  of  pleasure  and  a  fortress,  whence  she  cor- 
rupted and  oppressed  thoChun-h.  HerdauKhters, 
Marozia  and  ThecMlora,  disposed  of  tli(!  pontitl- 
cato  liy  tlieir  own  arts,  or  through  their  lovers, 
and  occasionally  bestowed  it  on  the  lovers  tliem- 
Bclvea.  Sergius  III.,  after  a  contested  election 
and  seven  years'  exile,  was  recalled  to  the  sec  of 
Homo  by  the  interest  of  Maro/.ia,  l)y  whom  lie 
had  had  a  son,  who  afterwards  became  Pope. 
Tlie  younger  Tlie<Klora  was  no  less  aml)itiouHand 
inllucntial  tlian  her  sister.  She  loved  a  young 
clerlt  of  the  Roman  Church,  for  whom  she  had 
first  obtained  tlie  bishopric  of  Bologna,  and  then 
the  archbislioijric  of  Itavenna.  Finding  it  iriv- 
some  to  be  separated  from  him  l)y  a  distance  of 
200  miles,  she  procured  his  nomination  to  tho 
papacy,  in  order  to  have  him  near  her;  and  he 
was  elected  Pope  in  012,  under  the  title  of  John 
X.  .  .  .  After  a  pontiflcato  of  fourteen  years, 
John  was  displaced  by  the  same  means  to  wliicli 
he  owed  his  elevation."  Marozia,  wlio  luul 
married  Guy,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  conspired  with 
her  husband  against  the  Pope  and  he  was  put 
out  of  tlic  way.  That  accomplislied,  "Marozia 
allowed  tlie  election  of  two  Popes  successively, 
whose  pontificate  was  obscure  and  short;  and 
then  she  raised  to  tho  papal  sec  a  natural  son 
of  hers,  it  is  said,  by  Pope  Sergius  III.,  her 
former  lover.  This  youn^  man  tools  the  name  of 
John  XI. ,  and  Marozia,  Ins  mother,  having  soon 
after  lost  her  husband,  Guy,  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Hugli,  King  of  Italy,  and  his  brother 
by  the  mother's  side.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  people  of  Rome  were  growing  weary  of  tho 
tyranny  of  tliis  shameless  and  cruel  woman." 
lining  Hugh  was  driven  from  Rome  by  a  revolt, 
in  wnich  another  son  of  Marozia,  named  Alberic, 
took    the    lead.     "  Alberic,   the  leader  of   this 

fiopular  rising,  was  proclaimed  consul  by  the 
tomans,  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the 
republic;  he  threw  his  mother,  Marozia,  into 
prison,  and  set  a  guard  over  his  brother.  Pope 
John ;  and  thus,  invested  with  the  popular  power, 
he  prepared  to  defend  the  independence  of  Rome 
against  the  pretensions  of  Hugh  and  tlie  forces 
of  Lombardy.  Alberic,  master  of  Rome  under 
the  title  of  patrice  and  senator,  exercised,  during 
twenty-three  years,  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
The  money  was  coined  with  his  image,  with  two 
sceptres  across;  lie  made  war  and  peace,  ap- 
pointed magistrates  and  disposed  of  the  election 
and  of  the  power  of  the  Popes,  who,  in  that  in- 
terval, filled  the  See  of  Rome,  John  XI.,  Leo 
VII.,  Stephen  IX.,  Martin  III.,  and  AgapetusII. 
The  name  of  this  subject  and  imprisoned  papacy 


was  none  the  less  rc'  red  beyoiirl  tlin  Hmltr  of 
Rome.  .  .  .  Alberic  died  lord  of  l{(iiie,  and  had 
be(|ueatlied  his  power  to  his  son  Octavian,  who, 
two  years  afterwards,  on  tho  death  of  Agapetim 
II.,  caus(;d  himself,  j'oruig  as  he  was,  to  Int 
named  Pope  by  tlios<!  who  already  aeknowledgetl 
him  as  put  rice.  "—A.  F.  Villemain,  A///!  of 
(hrr/on/  I  //.,  iiUroil,  ik-rimlQ. — "  II(!  [Octavianl 
was  eleet«'d  Pope  on  tlie  2.Sdof  March,  A.  D.  Jtofl. 
Mis  promotion  was  a  disgraceful  calamity.  Ho 
brought  to  the  chair  of  St.  I'eter  only  the  vices 
and  dissolute  morals  of  a  young  debauciiec;;  and 
though  liUitprand  must  liavo  exagg(;rated  tho 
disorders  of  this  Pope,  j'et  tlu^ro  remtilns  enough 
of  truth  in  tlie  account  to  have  brought  down 
the  scandal  of  the  pontideate  through  succeeding 
ages,  like  a  loud  blasphemy,  which  mak(!S  angels 
weep  and  hell  exult.  Octavian  assumed  tho 
name  of  John  XII.  This  first  example  of  a 
change  of  name  on  ascending  tho  pontifical 
chair  has  since  pas.sed  into  a  custom  with  all  tho 
Sovereign  Pontiffs." — Abb6  J.  E.  Darras,  Gen- 
eral Hint,  of  the  Catlwlic  Church,  period,  4,  eh.  7. 
—  Finding  it  hard  to  defend  Ids  independence 
against  tho  king  of  Italy,  Pone  John  XII.  made 
the  mistake,  fatal  to  himself,  of  soliciting  help 
from  the  German  king  Otho  tlio  Great.  Otho 
came,  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  revived  tho 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  was  crowned  with  tho 
imperial  crown  of  Rome,  by  the  Pope  [see  Ro- 
man I'Imi'iuk,  Tiik  IIoi.y;  and  Gkumanv:  A.  D. 
086-973],  and  then  purged  the  Roman  See  by 
causing  the  bestial  young  pope  who  crowned  him 
to  be  deposed.  John  Avas  subsecpiently  reinstated 
by  the  Romans,  but  <lied  soon  after, — A.  I).  964. 
— II.  H.  Milman,  Jlixt.  of  Latin  Chrintianiti/,  hk. 
5,  ch.  12. —  Tho  state  of  things  at  Rome  described 
in  the  above  has  been  fitly  styled  by  some 
writers  "a  pornocracy." 

A.  D.  962-1057. — Futile  attempts  of  the 
German  Emperors  to  reform  the  Papacy. — 
Chronic  disorganization  of  the  city. — "It  had 
not  been  within  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Otto 
I.  to  establish  a  permanent  reformation  in  Rome. 
.  .  .  The  previous  scandalous  scenes  were  re- 
newed, and  a  slight  amelioration  nf  things  under 
the  Pones  Gregory  V.  and  Silvester  II.,  whom 
Otto  III.  placed  on  the  papal  throne  [A.  D.  997- 
1003],  wa:.  but  transitory.  .  .  .  For  the  third 
time  it  becjimo  necessary  for  an  emperor,  in  this 
instance  Henry  III.,  to  constitute  himself  the 
preserver  and  purifier  of  the  papacy,  first  at 
Sutri  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  At  that  period 
the  papal  chair  was  occupied  within  twelve 
years  by  five  German  popes  [Clement  II.  to  Vic- 
tor II.— A.  D.  1046-1057],  since  amongst  the 
Roman  clergy  no  fitting  candidate  could  be 
found.  These  popes,  with  one  exception,  died 
almost  immediately,  poisoned  by  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  Rome ;  one  only,  Leo  IX. ,  under 
Hildebrand's  guidance,  left  any  lasting  trace  of 
his  pontificate,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
Gregorian  system  which  resulted  in  papal  suprem- 
acy. .  .  .  Rome  was  assuming  more  and  more 
the  character  of  a  sacerdotal  city;  the  old 
wealthy  patrician  families  had  either  disappeared 
or  migrated  to  Constantinople ;  and  as  the  seat 
of  government  was  cither  at  Constantinople  or 
Ravenna,  there  was  no  class  of  state  oflBcials  in 
Rome.  But  the  clergy  had  become  rich  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  vast  possessions  of  St.  Peter. 
.  .  .  Without  manufactures,  trade,  or  industry 
of  their  own,  the  people  of  Rome  were  induced 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

C0NTEMP0UANE0U8  EVENTS. 


A.  n.  ~ , 

84)  I .    Conquest  of  Bftrrolotift  from  f  ho  Moors  by  tho  Franks. 

8<>4».    ChiirlenmKno's  suljJiiKntion  of  tho  Avftrs.— Creiition  of  tho  Austrian  march. 

HOa.     Division  of  tlio  Empiro  J)y  C;imrloniaKno  botwoon  liis  sons  formally  planned. 

HOi>.     Death  of  tho  Caliph  ilaroun  al  ItuMcliid. 

812.     Civil  war  between  tlio  sons  of  tho  (.'aliph  Ilaroun  al  Uaschid ;  sogo  of  liagdad. 

81 -I-.    Death  of  Charlemagne,  and  acoesBion  of  Louis  Mie  Pious,  his  only  surviving  son. 

8 1 «.     l>ealh  of  I'opo  Leo  IH. ;  election  of  Stephen  IV. 

817.     I'lirtilion  of  tlie  Empire  of  tlio  Franks  l)y  Louis  tho  Pious. 

8aO.    Orant  of  a  eonnty  between  tho  Hliino  and  Moselle  to  Harold  of  Jutland,  by  tho  Emperor. 

827.     Hi'ginning  of  Moslem  conquest  of  Sicily.  ,,  :< 

H'.tO.    First  relxjllion  of  tho  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  ^t" 

8:J;J.  Second  relH'llion  of  tho  Emperor's  sons;  the  "  Field  of  Lies";  deposition  of  tho  Emperor 
LouIm  the  Pious.— Death  of  the  Calipii  Mamun,  son  of  Iluroun  al  Ituschid. 

8514.     Kestoratiou  of  Lojiis  tho  I'ious. 

8Jl4».     Invasion  of  the  Netherlands  and  sacking  of  Utrecht  by  tho  Northmen. 

830.  Burning  of  Antwerp  and  ravaging  of  Flanders  by  tho  Northmen.— Death  of  Ecgbcrht, 
the  first  king  of  airtho  English. 

837.    First  expedition  of  tho  Northmen  up  the  Rhino. 

8.'38.    Asia  Minor  invaded  by  the  Caliph  Motassem ;  tho  Amorian  War. 

840.  Third  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  tho  Prankish  Emperor  Louis  tiio  Pious;  his  death;  civil  war. 

841.  Expedition  of  tho  Northmen  up  the  Seine;  their  capture  of  Itouon. 

842.  Tlio  Oath  of  Strasburg. 

843.  Conquest  by  the  Mahometans  of  Messina  in  Sicily.— Partition  Treaty  of  Verdun  between 
tho  sons  of  tho  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious ;  formation  of  the  realms  of  Louis  the  German  and  Charles 
the  BhUI,  which  grew  Into  tlio  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Franco. 

845.    First  attack  of  tlie  Northmen  on  Paris;  their  destruction  of  Hamburg. 
84(1.    Rome  attacked  by  the  Mgslems. 
847.    Siege  and  capture  of  Bordeaux  by  tho  Northmen. 
84».    Birth  of  Alfred  the  Great  (d.  901). 
852.    Revolt  against  the  Moslems  In  Armenia. 
85  4.    Ravages  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Loire  checked  at  Orleans. 

855.  Death  of  Lotlmlro,  Emperor  of  tho  Franks,  and  civil  war  between  his  sons.  —First  footing 
of  tlio  Danes  established  in  England. 

857.    Deposition  of  Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  elevation  of  Photius. 

800.  Discovery  of  Iceland  by  tho  Northmen.  * 

801.  Formation  of  the  Duchy  of  France;  origin  of  tho  House  of  Capet.— Paris  surprised  by 
tho  Nortlmien. 

803.  Papal  decree  against  the  Eastern  Patriarch,  Photius. — Creation  of  tho  County  of  Flanders 
by  Charles  tho  Bald. 

8G4.    Mission  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  the  Slavonians. 

865.    First  Varangian  or  Russian  attack  on  Constantinople. 

800.     Beginning  of  tho  permanent  conquests  of  the  Danes  In  England. 

871.  Moslem  fortress  of  Barl,  in  southern  Italy,  surrendered  to  the  Franks  and  Greeks. — 
Accession  of  Alfred  the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Wessox. 

875.  Death  of  Louis  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Franks  and  king  of  Italy;  imperial  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Bald. 

876.  The  Seine  entered  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo. 

877.  Death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  accession  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.- Found- 
ing of  tho  kingdom  of  Provence  by  Count  Boso. 

878.  Capture  by  the  Moslems  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

880.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  Germany ;  battles  of  the  Ardennes  and  Ebbsdorf. — Defeat 
of  tho  Danes  by  tho  English  King  Alfred  at  Ethandun;  Peace  of  Wedmore.* 

881.  Accession  of  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

884;    Temporary  reunion  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks  under  Charles  the  Fat. 
885.    Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo. 

887.  Deposition  of  tho  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fat. 

888.  Death  of  Charles  the  Pat  and  final  disruption  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks;  founding  of 
the  kingdom  of  Trans jurane  Burgundy. — The  crown  of  France  in  dispute  between  Eudes,  Count  of 
Paris,  and  the  Caroling  heir,  Charles  the  Simple. 

880.    Second  siege  of  Paris  by  Rollo. 

890.  Third  siege  of  Paris  and  siege  of  Bayeux  by  Rollo. 

891.  Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Louvain  by  King  Arnulf. 

894.  Arnulf  of  Germany  made  Emperor.     ,,-  -,    .    - 

895.  Rome  taken  by  the  Emperor  Arnulf. 

898.  Death  of  Eudes,  leaving  Charles  the  Simple   ole  king  of  France. 

899.  Death  of  tho  Emperor  Arnulf ;  accession  of    ouis  the  Child  to  the  German  throne. 

900.  Italy  ravaged  in  the  north  by  the  juu      .i».-^ 

*  Uncertain  date. 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  EVENTS. 


A,  D. 

1)01.  Death  of  the  English  king,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  accession  of  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder. 
— Founding  of  the  Samanide  dynasty  in  Khorassan. 

J>04.    Sergius  III.  made  Pope;  beginning  of  the  rule  of  .I3  courtesans  at  Rome. 
JMM).    Founding  of  the  Fatimite  caliphate  In  Africa. 

910.  Founding  of  the  monastery  of  Clugny  in  France. 

911.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Child,  extingui:'iing  the  Carolingian  dynasty  in  Ger- 
many, and  election  of  Conrad  the  Franconian. — Defeat  of  the  Northmen  at  Chartres  in  France; 
cession  of  Normandy  to  Rollo. 

012.    Baptism  of  the  Norman  Duke  Rollo. 

914.    Elevation  of  John  X.  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  courtesan,  Theodora.* 
910.    Imperial  coronation  in  Italy  of  Berengar. 

919.  Election  of  the  Saxon  Duke,  Henry  the  Fowler,  to  the  kingship  of  Germany. — Establish- 
ment of  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Dublin. 

923.  The  crown  of  France  disputed  with  Charles  the  Simple  by  Rudolph,  of  Burgundy. 

924.  Devastation  of  Germany  bv  the  Hungarians;  truce  agreed  upon  for  nine  years. — Lapse 
of  the  imperial  title  on  the  death  of  Berengar. — Commendation  of  Scotland  to  the  West  Saxon  King. 

925.  Death  of  the  Englich  king,  Edward  the  Elder,  and  accession  of  his  son  Ethelstan. 

928.  Overthrow  and  imprisonment  of  Pope  John  X.  by  the  courtesan  Marozia.* 

929.  Death  of  Charles  the  Simple  in  France. 

931.  John  XL,  son  of  the  courtesan  Marozia,  made  Pope.* 

932.  Domination  of  Rome  by  the  Pope's  brother,  Alberic. 

930.  Election  of  Otho,  called  the  Great,  to  the  throne  of  Germany, — Death  of  Rudolph  of 
Burgundy  and  restoration  of  the  Carolingians  to  the  French  throne. 

937.  Ethclstan's  defeat  of  Danes,  Britons  and  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Brunnaburgh. — Invasion 
of  France  by  the  Hungarians. 

940.    Death  of  the  English  king,  Ethelstan,  and  accession  of  his  brother  Edmund. 

946.    Death  of  the  English  king,  Edmund,  and  accession  of  his  brother  Edred. 

951.  First  expedition  of  Otho  the  Great  into  Italy;  founding  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(afterwards  so  called). 

954.  Death  of  Alberic,  tyrant  of  Rome,  his  son,  Octavlan,  succeeding  him.— Death  of  the 
Carolingian  king  of  France,  Louis  IV.,  called  "d'Outremer  "  ;  accession  of  Lothaire. 

955.  Germany  invaded  by  the  Hungarians ;  their  decisive  defeat  on  the  Lech. — Death  of  the 
English  king,  Edred,  and  accession  of  his  nephew,  Edwig. 

950.    Assumption  of  the  Papal  throne  by  Octavian,  as  John  XII. 

957.    Revolt  against  the  English  king  Edwig ;  division  of  the  kingdom  with  his  brother  Edgar.* 

959.    Death  of  Edwig  and  accession  of  Edgar ;  Abbot  Dunstan  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbur> . 

90 1.  The  crown  of  Italy  taken  by  Otho  the  Great,  of  Germany. 

902.  Imperial  coronation  of  Otho  the  Great  at  Rome ;  revival  of  the  Western  Empire. 

903.  Expulsion  and  deposition  of  Pope  John  XII. ;  election  of  Leo  VIII. 

904.  Expulsion  of  Pope  Leo  VIII. ;  return  and  death  of  John  XII. ;  siege  and  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Emperor. 

905.  Death  of  Pope  Leo  VIII. ;  election,  expulsion,  and  forcible  restoration  of  John  XIII. 
907.    Conquest  of  Egy  pt  by  the  Fatimite  caliph.* 

909.    Murder  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas  by  John  Zimisces,  his  successor. 

972.  Marriage  of  Otho,  the  Western  Emperor's  son,  to  the  Byzantine  princess,  Theophano. — 
Death  of  Pope  John  XIII. ,  and  election  of  Pope  Benedict  VI. 

973.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great;  accession  of  Otho  II. 

974.  Murder  of  Pope  Benedict  VI. 

975.  Election  of  Pope  Benedict  VII.— Death  of  the  English  king  Edgar;  accessioi;  of  his  son 
Edward  the  Martyr. 

979.  Death  of  Edward  the  Martyr;  accession  of  Ethelred  the  Unready.* 

983.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II. ;  accession  of  Otho  III.  to  the  (German  throne,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  Theophano. — First  visit  of  Erik  the  Red  to  Greenland. 

984.  Election  of  Pope  John  XIV.  •  *  . 

985.  Murder  of  Pope  John  XIV. ;  election  of  Pope  John  XV. 

980.  Death  of  Lothaire,  king  of  France ;  accession  of  his  son  Louis  V. 

987.  Death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carolingian  kings;  election  of  Hugh  Capet. 

988,  Death  of  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Cherson  acquired  by  the  Romans. 
991.    Invasion  of  England  by  Vikings  from  Norway;  battle  of  Maldon. 

990.  Death  of  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France;  accession  of  his  son,  Robert  II. — Death  of  Pope 
Jolm  XV. ;  election  of  Gregory  V. — Imperial  coronation  of  Otho  III. 

997.  Insurrection  of  peasants  in  Normandy, — Rebellion  of  Crescentius  in  Rome;  expulsion  of 
the  Pope. 

998.  Overthrow  of  Crescentius  at  Rome. — Excommunication  of  King  Robert  of  France. 
i^    999.    Gerbert  raised  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Papal  chair,  as  Sylvester  II. 

"lOOQ*   Jixpectatlons  of  the  end  of  the  world.— Pilgrimages  of  the  Emperor  Otho. — Royal  title 
conferred  on  Duke  Stephen  of  Hungary,  by  the  Pope.— Christianity  formally  adopted  in  Iceland. 

*  Uncertain  date. 


ROME,  A.  D.  962-1057. 


The  Normans. 
Artiold  of  Brescia. 


ROME,  A.  D.  1215. 


to  rely  upon  exactions  levied  upon  the  foreigner, 
and  upon  profits  derived  from  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  Hence  the  unvarying  sameness 
in  the  political  history  of  Rome  from  the  5th  to 
the  15th  century." — J.  I.  von  DOllinger,  Studies 
in  European  History,  ch.  3. — See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
887-1046. 

A.  D.  1077-X102. — Donation  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  to  the  Holy  See.  See  Papacy  :  A.  D. 
1077-1103. 

A.  D.  108 1-1084.— Surrender  to  Henry  IV.— 
Terrible  Norm&n  visitation. —  Four  years  after 
his  humiliation  of  h'inself  before  the  pope  at 
Canossa  (9c<  Canossa),  Henry IV.  ("King  of  the 
Romans  "  and  claiming  the  imperial  coronation, 
which  the  pope  refused  him),  entered  Italy  with 
an  army  to  enforce  his  demands.  He  had  re- 
covered his  authority  in  Germany ;  the  rival  set 
up  against  him  was  slain ;  northern  Italy  was 
strong  in  his  support.  For  three  successive 
years  Henry  marched  his  army  to  the  walls  of 
Rome  and  made  attempts  to  enter,  by  force,  or 
intrigue,  or  y  stress  of  blockade,  and  every 
year,  when  the  heats  of  summer  came,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  withdraw.  At  last,  the 
Romans,  who  had  stood  firm  by  Gregory  VII., 
tired  of  the  siege,  or  the  gold  which  purchased 
their  fidelity  (some  say)  gave  out,  and  they 
opened  their  gates.  Pope  Gregory  took  refuge 
in  his  impregnable  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
Henry,  bringing  with  him  the  anti-pope  whom 
his  partisans  had  set  up,  was  crowned  by  the 
latter  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  coveted 
imperial  crown  was  little  more  than  settled  upon 
his  head  when  news  came  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  conqueror  of 
southern  Italy,  with  a  large  army,  to  defend  the 
legitimate  pope.  Henry  withdrew  from  Rome 
in  haste  and  three  days  afterwards  Robert  Guis- 
card's  army  was  under  its  walls.  The  Romans 
feared  to  admit  these  terrible  champions  of  their 
pope ;  but  the  vigilance  and  valor  of  the  Nor- 
mans surprised  a  gate,  and  the  great  city  was  in 
their  power.  They  made  haste  to  conduct  Greg- 
ory to  his  Lateran  Palace  and  to  receive  his  bles- 
sing; then  they  "spread  through  the  city,  treat- 
ing it  with  all  the  cruelty  of  a  captured  town, 
pillaging,  violating,  murdering,  wherever  they 
met  with  opposition.  The  Romans  had  been 
surprised,  not  subdued.  For  two  days  and 
nights  they  brooded  over  their  vengeance;  on 
the  third  day  thev  broke  out  in  general  insurrec- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Romans  fought  at  advantage, 
from  their  possession  of  the  houses  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  ground.  They  were  gaining 
the  superiority;  the  Normans  saw  their  peril. 
The  remorseless  Guiscard  gave  the  word  to  fire 
the  houses.  .  .  .  The  distracted  inhabitants 
dashed  wildly  into  the  streets,  no  longer  endeav- 
ouring to  defend  themselves,  but  to  save  their 
families.  They  were  hewn  down  by  hundreds. 
.  .  .  Nuns  were  defiled,  matrons  forced,  the 
rings  cut  from  their  living  fingers.  Gregory  ex- 
erted himself,  not  without  success,  in  saving  the 
principal  churches.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal,  neither  Greek  nor 
German,  brought  such  desolation  on  the  city  as 
this  capture  by  the  Normans.  From  this  period 
dates  tliek  desertion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city, 
and  its  gradual  extension  over  the  site  of  the 
modern  city,  the  Campus  Martins.  .  .  .  Many 
thousand  Romans  were  sold  publicly  as  slaves ; 
many  carried  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Calabria. " 


When  Guiscard  withdrew  his  destroying  army 
from  the  ruins  of  Rome,  Gregory  went  with  him 
and  never  returned.  He  died  not  long  after  at 
Salerno. — H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity, bk.  7,  ch.  3. 

Also  m:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  f  Gregory 
VII.,  bk.  9.— See,  also,  Geumany:  A.  D.  973- 
1122,  andPAP.\.cv:  A.  D.  1056-1122. 

A.  D.  1 122-1250. —  Conflict  of  the  Popes 
with  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors.  See  Pa- 
p.\cy:  a.  D.  1122-1250;  and  Geumany:  A.  D. 
1138-1268. 

A.  D.  1145-1155.— The  Republic  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia. — Arnold  of  Brescia  —  so-called  from 
his  native  city  in  Lombardy  —  was  a  disciple  of 
Abelard,  and  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  politi- 
cal reformer.  "  On  all  the  high  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  the  orthodoxy  of  Arnold 
was  unimpeachable;  his  personal  life  was  that 
of  the  sternest  monk;  he  had  the  most  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  popular  religion.  .  .  .  He 
would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their  primitive  and 
apostolic  poverty;  confiscate  all  their  wealth, 
escheat  all  their  temporal  power.  .  .  .  His  Uto- 
pia was  a  great  Christian  republic,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Gregory  VII."  In  1145,  Ar- 
nold was  at  Rome,  where  his  doctrines  had  gone 
before  him,  and  where  the  citizens  had  already 
risen  in  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  pope. 
' '  His  eloquence  brought  over  the  larger  part  of 
the  nobles  to  the  popular  side;  even  some  of  the 
clergy  were  Infected  by  his  doctrines.  The  re- 
public, under  his  influence,  affected  to  resume 
the  constitution  of  elder  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Capi- 
tol was  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  even  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle. 
The  Patrician  took  possession  of  the  Vatican, 
imposed  taxes,  and  exacted  tribute  by  violence 
from  the  pilgrims.  Rome  began  again  to  speak 
of  her  sovereignty  of  the  world.'  '^'*e  republic 
maintained  itself  until  1155,  when  u  oolder  pope 
—  the  Englishman,  Adrian  or  Hadrian  IV.  —  had 
mounted  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  confronted 
Arnold  with  unflinching  hostility.  The  death 
of  one  of  his  Cardinals,  killed  in  a  street  tumult, 
gave  the  pope  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
whole  city  under  an  interdict.  "Religion  tri- 
umphed over  liberty.  The  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple compelled  the  senate  to  yield.  Hadrian 
would  admit  of  no  lower  terms  than  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  republican  institutions;  the  banish- 
ment of  Arnold  and  his  adherents.  The  republic 
was  at  an  end,  Arnold  an  exile;  the  Pope  again 
master  in  Rome. "  A  few  months  later,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  then  coming  to  Rome  for  the  impe- 
rial crown,  was  given  up  to  the  Pope  and  was 
executed  in  some  summary  way,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  in  considerable  dispute. — H.  H. 
Milman,  Hint,  of  Latin  Chnstinnity,  bk.  8,  ch.  6-7. 

Also  in:  J.  Miley,  Hist,  of  tlis  Papal  States, 
bk.  6. 

A.  D.  1 155. — Tumult  at  the  coronation  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1154- 
1162. 

A.  D.  1 167. — Thf  taking^  of  the  city  by  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1166-1167. 

A.  D.  1198-1216.— The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Sec 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1198-1216. 

A.  D.  1215. — The  beginning  in  Italy  of  the 
strife  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1215. 
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I3-I4th  Centuries.— The  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  nobles.— The  strife  of  the  Colonna 
and  the  Ursini. —  "In  the  bcgiuning  of  the  lllh 
century  Italy  was  exposed  to  the  feudal  tyranny, 
alike  oppressive  to  the  .sovereign  and  the  people. 
The  rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by 
her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended  their 
liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to  the  ad- 

tacent  country.  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was 
Token;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised;  their 
castles  were  demolished ;  they  assumed  the  habits 
of  society  and  obedience.  .  .  .  But  the  feeble 
and  disorderly  government  of  Rome  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who 
scorned  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  within 
and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  civil 
contention  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians  for 
the  governi  jent  of  the  state.  The  barons  asserted 
in  arms  their  personal  independence;  their 
palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege ; 
and  their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by 
the  numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In 
origin  and  affection  they  were  aliens  to  their 
country ;  and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have 
been  produced,  might  have  renounced  these 
haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  the  appella- 
tion of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves 
the  princes  of  Itome.  After  a  dark  series  of 
revolutions,  all  records  of  pedigree  were  lost; 
the  distinction  of  surnames  was  abolished;  the 
blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a  tliousand 
channels;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the 
Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans, 
had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions  by  royal 
bounty  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  ...  It  is 
not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Roman  families 
which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those 
which  are  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splen- 
dour to  the  present  time.  The  old  consular  line 
of  the  Frangipani  discover  their  name  in  the 
generous  act  of  breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a 
time  of  famine;  and  such  benevolence  is  more 
truly  glorious  than  to  have  enclosed,  with  their 
allies  the  Corsi,  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in 
the  chains  of  their  fortifications.  The  Savelh,  as 
it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have  maintained 
their  original  dignity;  the  obsolete  surname  of 
the  Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the 
first  senators;  the  Conti  preserve  the  honour, 
witlioiit  the  estate,  of  the  counts  of  Signia ;  and 
the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or 
very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the 
Carthaginian  hero.  But  ainong,  perhaps  above, 
the  peers  and  princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish 
the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ursini  [or 
Orsini].  .  .  .  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  most  powerful  branch  [of  the 
Colonna]  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and  six 
brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms  or  in  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Church.  Of  those  Peter  was  elected 
senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Capitol  in  a 
triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain  accla- 
mations with  the  title  of  Cajsar;  while  John  and 
Stephen  wore  declared  Marquis  of  Ancona  and 
Count  of  Romagna  l)y  Nicholas  IV.,  a  patron  so 
partial  to  their  family  that  he  has  been  delineated 
in  sjitirical  portraits,  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  a 
hollow  pillar.  After  his  decease  their  haughty 
behaviour  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  most 
implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the 
uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of 
Boniface  VIII. ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed 
for  a  moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arm's. 


He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal 
enemies;  their  estates  were  confiscated;  their 
fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber  were  be- 
sieged by  the  troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of 
the  rival  nobles;  and  after  the  ruin  of  Palestrina, 
or  Prajueste,  their  principal  seat,  the  ground 
was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of 
perpetual  desolation  [see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1294- 
1348].  .  .  .  Some  estmiate  may  be  fonued  of 
their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  the 
damages  of  100,000  gold  florins  which  were 
granted  them  against  the  accomplices  and  heirs 
of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the  spiritual  censures 
and  disqualifications  were  abolished  by  his  pru- 
dent successors;  and  the  fortune  of  the  house 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  transient 
hurricane.  .  .  .  But  the  first  of  the  family  in 
fame  and  merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom 
Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior 
to  his  own  times  ard  not  unworthy  of  ancient 
Rome.  .  .  .  Till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of 
Stephen  Colonna  exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Ro- 
man republic  and  at  the  Court  of  Avignon.  The 
Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto ;  the  sons  of  Ursus, 
as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century,  from 
some  eminent  person  w  ho  is  only  known  as  the 
father  of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  distin- 
guished among  the  nobles  of  Rome  by  the  num- 
ber and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the  strength 
of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate  and 
sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes, 
Celestin  III.  and  Nicholas  III.,  of  their  name 
and  lineage.  .  .  .  The  Colonna  embraced  the 
name  of  Ghibellines  and  the  party  of  the  empire ; 
the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Guelphs  and  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys 
were  displayed  in  their  adverse  banners ;  and  the 
two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute  were  long 
since  forgotten.  After  the  retreat  of  the  popes 
to  Avignon  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  re- 
public; and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  per- 
petuated by  the  wretched  compromise  of  electing 
each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private 
hostilities  the  city  and  country  were  desolated." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Dediiie  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  69. — "  Had  things  been  left  to  take  their 
natural  course,  one  of  these  families,  the  Colonna, 
for  instance,  or  the  Orsini,  would  probably  have 
ended  by  overcoming  its  rivals,  and  have  estab- 
lished, as  was  the  case  in  the  republics  of  Ro- 
magna and  Tuscany,  a  'signoria,'  or  local 
tyranny,  like  those  which  had  once  prevailed  in 
the  cities  of  Greece.  But  the  presence  of  the 
sacerdotal  power,  as  it  had  hindered  the  growth 
of  feudalism,  so  also  it  stood  in  the  way  of  such 
a  development  as  this,  and  in  so  far  aggravated 
the  confusion  of  the  city." — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1300.  —  The  Jubilee.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1394-1348. 

A,  D.  1305-1377. — Withdrawal  of  the  Papal 
cour'c  from  Rome  and  settlement  at  Avignon. — 
The  "Babylonish  Captivity."  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1294-1348,  to  1352-1378. 

A.  D.  1312. — Resistance  to  the  entry  and 
coronation  of  Henry  VII.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1328. — Imperial  coronation  of  Louis 
IV.  of  Bavaria.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1313-1330. 

A.  D.  I347-I3S4- — The  revolution  of  Rienzi, 
the  last  Tribune.—"  The  Holy  City  had  no  gov- 
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eminent.  She  was  no  longer  tlie  Imperial  Rome, 
nor  the  Pontifical  Rome.  The  Teutonic  Cajsiirs 
had  abandoned  her.  The  I'opes  had  also  fled 
from  the  sacred  hill  of  the  Vatican  to  the  slimy- 
Gallic  city,  Avignon.  .  .  .  The  real  masters  of 
the  city  were  the  princes  or  barons,  who  dwelt 
in  their  fortified  castles  in  the  environs,  or  their 
strong  palaces  within.  The  principal  among 
them  were  masters  of  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  celebrated  old  family  of  the  Colonnas 
reigned,  it  may  be  said,  over  the  north  of  the 
city,  towards  the  Quirinal.  .  .  .  The  new  family 
of  the  Orsini  extended  their  sway  along  the 
Tiber  from  the  Campo-di-Fiore,  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  comprising  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  Savelli,  less  powerful,  possessed  a  part  of 
the  Aventine,  with  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and 
the  Conti,  the  huge  tower  which  bears  their 
name,  on  Cajsar's  Forum.  Other  members  of 
the  nobility,  in  the  country,  were  possessors  of 
small  fortified  cities,  or  castles.  .  .  .  Rome,  sub- 
jected to  such  a  domination,  had  become  almost 
deserted.  The  population  of  the  seven-hilled 
city  liad  come  down  to  about  30,000  souls. 
When  the  barons  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
which,  however,  was  a  rare  occurrence,  they 
combined  to  exercise  their  tyranny  over  the 
citizens  and  the  serfs,  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
farmers,  travellers,  and  pilgrims.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  the  Pope  at  this  period,  that  Rome  had 
become  the  abode  of  demons,  the  receptacle  of 
all  crimes,  a  hell  for  the  living.  .  .  .  Rienzi  was 
then  28  years  old.  .  .  .  His  function  of  notary 
(assessore)  to  the  Roman  tribunals,  would  seem 
to  infer  that  he  was  considered  a  peaceful, 
rational  citizen.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
brought  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  the 
excited  imagination  and  generosity  of  heart  which 
characterized  his  nature..  He  gloried  in  being 
suruamed  the  Consul  of  orphans,  of  widows, 
and  of  the  poor.  His  love  for  the  humble  soon 
became  blended  with  an  intense  hatred  for  the 
great :  one  of  his  brothers  was  killed  accidentally 
by  a  Roman  baron,  without  his  being  able  to  ob- 
tain any  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Rienzi  had  always 
been  noted  for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste ;  he 
was  considered  as  deeply  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity,  and  as  the  most  skilful  in 
deciphering  and  explaining  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions with  which  Rome  abounded.  .  .  . 
The  least  remains  of  antiquity  became  for  him  a 
theme  of  declamatory  addresses  to  the  people,  on 
the  present  state  of  Rome,  on  the  iniquities  that 
surrounded  him.  Followed  by  groups  that  aug- 
mented daily,  and  which  listened  to  him  with 
breathless  interest,  he  led  them  from  ruin  to 
ruin,  to  the  Forum,  to  the  tombs  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  thus  associating  every  glory,  and 
made  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb  by  his  mys- 
tical eloquence.  .  .  .  No  remedy  being  brought 
to  the  popular  grievances,  an  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  senator  was  expelled;  thirteen  good 
men  (buoni  uomini)  were  installed  in  the  Capitol 
and  invested  with  dictatorial  powers.  It  was  a 
Guelflc  movement;  Rienzi  was  mixed  with  it; 
but  without  any  preeminent  participation.  This 
new  government  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  and  Rienzi  formed  part  of 
it.  Such  was  the  first  real  public  act  in  the  life 
of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  The  embassy  was  joined 
by  Petrarch.  .  .  .  The  Pope  would  not  hear 
of  leaving  his  new  splendid  palace,  and  the 
gentle  population  of  Avignon,  for  the  heap  of 


ruins  and  the  human  turbulence  of  Rome."  But 
' '  Cardinal  Aymeric  was  named  to  represent  the 
Pope  at  Rome,  as  Legate,  and  a  Colonna  and  an 
Orsini  invested  with  the  senatorial  dignity,  in 
order  to  restore  order  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  the 
name  of  the  Pontiff.  Rienzi  indulged  in  the 
most  extravagant  exultation.  He  wrote  a 
highly  enthusiastic  address  to  the  Roman  people. 
But  his  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
new  Legate  only  attended  to  the  tilling  of  the 
Papal  Treasury.  The  nobility,  protected  by  the 
new  senators,  continued  their  course  of  tyranny. 
Rienzi  protested  warmly  against  such  a  course 
of  iniquities,  in  the  council.  One  day  he  spoke 
with  a  still  greater  vehemence  of  indignation, 
when  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  struck 
him  in  the  face,  others  hissed  out  at  him  sneer- 
ingly,  calling  him  the  Consul  of  orphans  and 
widows.  From  that  day  he  never  appeared  at 
any  of  its  meetings;  his  hatred  had  swollen, 
and  must  explode.  ...  He  went  straight  to  the 
people  (popolo  minuto),  and  prepared  a  revolu- 
tion. To  render  his  exhortations  to  the  people 
more  impressive,  he  made  use  of  large  allegorical 
pictures,  hastily  drawn,  and  wliich  form  a  curi- 
ous testimony  of  his  mystical  imagination,  as 
well  as  of  his  forensic  eloquence.  .  .  .  Finally, 
he  convoked  the  people  at  the  Capitol  for  the  20th 
of  May,  1347,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  namely, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rienzi 
had  heard,  with  fervour,  thirty  masses  during  the 
preceding  night.  On  that  day  he  came  out  at 
12  o'clock  armed,  with  his  head  uncovered,  fol- 
lowed by  25  partisans;  three  unfurled  standards 
were  carried  before  him,  bearing  allegorical  pic- 
tures. This  time  his  address  was  very  brief — 
merely  stating,  that  from  his  love  for  the  Pope 
and  the  salvation  of  the  people,  he  was  ready  to 
encounter  any  danger.  He  then  read  the  laws 
which  were  to  insure  the  happiness  of  Rome. 
They  were,  properly  speakin;;,  a  summary  of 
reforms,  destined  to  relieve  the  people  from  their 
sufferings,  and  intended  to  realize,  wliat  he  pro- 
claimed,  must  become  the  good  slate  [or  Good 
Estate],  il  buono  stato.  ...  By  f!,is  outline  of 
a  new  constitution,  the  people  were  invested 
with  the  property  and  governmeu*^  of  the  city 
as  well  as  of  its  environs;  the  Pontifical  See, 
bereft  of  the  power  it  had  exercised  during  sev- 
eral centuries ;  and  the  nobilitj'  deprived  of  what 
they  considered  as  their  property,  to  assist  the 
public  poverty.  The  revolution  could  not  be 
more  complete;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that 
Rienzi  was  clamorously  applauded,  and  immedi- 
ately invested  with  full  powers  to  realize  and 
organize  the  buono  stato,  of  which  he  had  given 
the  programme.  He  declined  the  title  of  liector, 
and  preferred  the  more  popular  name  of  Tribune. 
Nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the  duration  of  this  ex- 
traordinary popular  magistracy.  The  new  gov- 
ernment was  installed  at  the  Capitol,  the  Sena- 
tors expelled,  and  the  whole  revolution  executed 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  new  Tribune  might 
well  be  strengthened  in  his  belief  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  was  careful,  nevertheless,  not  to  estrange  the 
Pontifical  authority,  and  requested  that  the 
apostolical  vicar  should  be  offered  to  be  adjoined 
to  him,  which  the  prelate  accepted,  however  un- 
certain and  perilous  the  honour  appeared  to  be. 
During  the  popular  enthusiasm,  old  Stephen 
Colonna,  with  the  more  formidable  of  the  barons, 
who  hod  been  away,  returned  to  Rome  in  haste ; 
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he  expressed  publicly  liis  soorn,  and  when  the 
order  came  from  Ricnzi  for  him  to  quit  the  city, 
he  replied  that  he  would  soon  come  and  throw 
that  madman  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Capitol.  Rienzi  ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung, 
the  people  instantly  assembled  in  arms,  and  that 
proude,"^..  of  the  barons  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Pal- 
estrina.  The  next  day  it  was  proclaimed  that 
all  the  nobles  were  to  come,  to  swear  fealty  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  afterwards  withdraw 
to  their  castles,  and  protect  the  public  roads. 
John,  the  son  of  old  Colonna,  was  the  first  who 
presented  himself  at  the  Capitol,  but  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  braving  and  insulting  the  Trjb- 
une.  When  he  beheld  the  popular  masses  in 
close  array,  he  felt  awed,  and  took  the  oath  to 
protect  the  people  —  protect  the  roads  —  succour 
the  widows  and  orphans,  and  obey  the  summons 
of  the  Tribune.  The  Orsini,  Savelli,  Qaetani, 
and  many  others,  came  after  him  and  followed 
his  example.  Rienzi,  now  sole  master,  without 
opponents,  gave  a  free  course  to  the  allurements 
of  authority.  .  .  .  The  tolls,  taxes,  and  imposts 
which  pressed  upon  the  people  were  abolished  by 
Rienzi,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  the 
taxes  on  the  bridges,  wine,  and  bread;  but  he 
endeavoured  to  compensate  such  an  enormous  defi- 
cit by  augmenting  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was 
not  yet  unpopular,  besides  an  impost  on  funded 
property.  He  was  thus  making  hasty,  serious, 
even  dangerous  engagements  with  the  people, 
which  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep.  .  .  . 
For  the  present,  calmness  and  security  were 
reigning  iu  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Tribune  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  ambassadors ;  the 
changes  he  had  effected  appeared  miraculous. 
...  He  believed  implicitly  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  en>.  The  homage  profusely 
lavished  upon  him  by  all  the  Italian  Republics, 
and  even  by  despotic  sovereigns  confirmed  him 
in  his  conviction.  .  .  .  One  nobleman  alone,  the 
Prefect  of  Vico,  secretly  supported  by  the  agent 
of  the  Pontifical  patrimony,  refused  to  submit 
and  to  surrender  the  three  or  four  little  cities  in 
his  jurisdiction.  Rienzi  led  rapidly  against  him 
an  army  of  8,000  men,  and  attacked  the  rebellious 
Prefect  so  suddenly  and  skilfully,  that  the  latter 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Tliis  success  in- 
flamed the  head  and  imagination  of  Rienzi,  and 
with  it  commenced  the  mystical  extravagances 
and  follies  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  his  nun. " 
— Prof.  De  Vericour,  Riemi,  the  last  of  the  Trib- 
unes {Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  1860. — Eclectic  Mag., 
Sept.,  1860). — "Rienzi's  head  was  turned  by  his 
success.  He  assumed  the  pomp  of  a  sover- 
eign. He  distributed  titles,  surrounded  him- 
self with  ceremonies,  and  multiplied  feasts  and 
processions.  .  .  ,  He  desired  to  be  ennobled,  and 
to  have  the  title  of  Knight,  as  well  as  Tribune. 
To  celebrate  his  installation  as  Knight,  a  splen- 
did series  of  ceremonies  was  arranged,"  at  the 
end  of  which  he  "made  an  address,  in  which  he 
cited  the  Pope,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Charles  of  Bohemia,  to  give  reasons  for  any 
claims  they  had  on  Rome;  and  pointing  his 
sword  to  three  points  of  the  compass,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  This  is  mine,  and  this  is  mine,  and  this 
is  mine. ' .  .  ,  Folly  had  quite  got  the  better  of 
him  now,  and  his  vanity  was  leading  him  swiftly 
to  ruin.  .  .  .  Shortly  afterwards  he  issued  a 
proclamation  that  he  had  discovered  a  conspiracy 
against  the  people  and  himself,  and  declared  that 
he  would  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  those  concerned 


in  it.  The  conspirators  were  seized  and  brought 
forward,  and  among  them  were  seen  the  chief  of 
the  princely  families  of  Rome.  Solemn  prepar- 
ations were  made  for  their  execution,  when 
Rienzi,  suddenly  and  without  reason,  not  only 
pardoned  them  all,  but  conferred  upon  them 
some  of  the  most  important  charges  and  ofiices 
of  the  state.  No  sooner  were  these  nobles  and 
princes  free  cut  of  Rome  than  they  began 
seriously  to  conspire  to  overthrow  Rienzi  and 
his  government.  They  assembled  their  soldiers, 
and,  after  devastating  the  country,  threatened  to 
march  upon  Rome  itself.  The  Tribune,  who 
was  no  soldier,  attempted  to  intimidate  his  ene- 
mies by  threats ;  but  finding  that  the  people  grew 
clamorous  for  action,  he  at  last  took  up  arms, 
and  made  a  show  of  advancing  against  them. 
But  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he  did  noth- 
ing except  to  destroy  still  more  of  the  Campagna, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  clothed  himself  in  the  Im- 
perial robes,  and  received  a  legate  from  the 
Pope.  .  .  .  His  power  soon  began  to  crumble 
away  under  him ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to 
rise  and  drive  out  the  Count  of  Minorbino,  who 
had  set  his  authority  at  defiance,  he  found  that 
his  day  was  past.  ...  He  then  ordered  the 
trumpets  of  silver  to  sound,  and,  clothed  in  all 
his  pomp,  he  marched  through  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  his  small  band  of  soldiers,  and  on  the 
15th  October,  1347,  intrenched  himself  in  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  Still  the  influence  of  his  name 
and  his  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  till 
three  days  after  that  the  nobles  ventured  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  then  they  found  that  Cola's  power 
had  vanished.  It  faded  away  like  a  carnival 
pageant,  as  that  gay  procession  entered  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  There  he  remained  imtil  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  then  fled,  and  found 
his  way  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  stayed  with 
a  nephew  of  his  for  a  short  time.  But  his 
nephew  having  been  arrested,  he  again  returned 
to  Rome  secretly,  and  was  concealed  in  Castle 
St.  Angelo  by  one  of  the  Orsini  who  was  friendly 
to  him  and  his  party.  .  .  .  Cola  soon  after  fled 
to  l^aples,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals.  Rome  now  fell 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  even  worse 
than  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  power. 
Revolutions  occurred.  Brigandage  was  renewed. 
...  In  1353  Rienzi  returned  with  Cardinal  Al- 
bornos,  the  legate  of  the  Pope.  He  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  again  installed  in  power. 
But  he  was  embarrassed  in  all  his  actions  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  sought  only  to  make  use  of  him, 
while  he  himself  exercised  all  the  power.  The 
title  of  Senator  of  Rome  was  conferred  on  him, 
and  the  people  forpr.ve  him.  .  .  .  But  Rienzi 
had  lost  the  secret  of  his  power  in  losing  hia 
enthusiasm.  ...  At  last,  in  October  1353,  a 
sedition  broke  out,  and  the  mob  rushed  to  the 
Capitol  with  cries  of  'Death  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi ! ' .  .  .  He  appeared  on  the  balcony  clothed 
in  his  armour  as  Knight,  and,  with  the  standard 
of  the  people  in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  heard. 
But  the  populace  refused  to  listen  to  him.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  decided  to  fly.  Tearing  off  his  robes, 
he  put  on  the  miserable  dress  of  the  porter, 
rushed  down  the  flaming  stairs  and  through  the 
burning  chambers,  .  .  .  and  at  last  reached  the 
third  floor.  ...  At  this  very  moment  his  arm 
was  seized,  and  a  voice  said,  'Where  are  you 
going  ? '    He  saw  that  all  was  lost.     But,  at  bay, 
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he  did  nothing  mean.  Again  there  was  a  flash  of 
heroic  courage,  not  unworthy  of  him.  lie  threw 
off  hia  disguise,  and  disdaining  all  subterfuges, 
said,  'I  am  the  Tribune! '  He  was  then  led  out 
through  the  door  ...  to  the  base  of  the  basalt 
lions,  where  he  had  made  his  first  great  call  upon 
the  people.  Standing  there,  undaunted  by  its 
tumultuous  criea,  he  stood  for  an  hour  with 
folded  arms,  and  looked  around  upon  the  raging 
crowd.  At  last,  profiting  by  a  lull  of  silence,  he 
lifted  his  voice  to  address  them,  when  suddenly 
an  artisan  at  his  side,  fearing  perhaps  the  result 
of  his  eloquence,  and  perhaps  prompted  by  re- 
venge, plunged  his  pike  in  his  breast,  and  he 
fell.  The  wild  mob  rushed  upon  his  corpse. " — 
W.  W.  Story,  Castle  St.  Angela,  eh.  4. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, bk.  12,  eh.  10-11  {v.  5).— E.  Gibbon,  Be- 
eline  and  Fall  of  tJie  Boman  Empire,  eh.  70. 

A.  D.  1367-1369. — Temporary  return  of  Ur- 
ban V.  from  Avigaon.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1352-1378. 

A.  D.  1377-1379. —Return  of  the  Papa! 
court. — Election  of  Urban  VI.  and  the  Great 
Schism. — Battles  in  the  city. — Siege  and  par- 
tial destruction  of  Castle  St.  Angelo.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1377-1417. 

A.  D.  1405-141.,. —  Rising  in  the  city  and 
flight  of  Pope  Innocent  VIl.— Sacking  of  the 
Vatican. — Surrender  of  the  city  to  Ladislas, 
king  of  Naples. — Expulsion  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans and  their  return.  See  Italy  (Southern)  : 
A.  D.  1386-1414. 

A.  D.  1^47-1455. — The  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
V. — Building  of  the  Vatican  Palace  and  found- 
ing of  the  Vatican  Library. — The  Porcaro  re- 
volt.   See  Italy:  A.  D.  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1492-1503.— Under  the  Borgias.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1471-1513. 

A.  D.  1494.— Charles  VIII.  and  the  French 
army  in  the  city.     Sec  Italy  :  A.  D.  1494-1496. 

A.  D.  1526.— The  city  taken  and  the  Vatican 
plundered  by  the  Colonnas  and  the  Spaniards. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1523-1527. 

A.  D.  1527.— The  capture  and  the  sacking 
of  the  city  by  the  army  of  Constable  Bourbon. 
— Captivity  of  the  Pope.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1523-1527;  1527;  and  1527-1529. 

A.  D.  1537-1563. — Inclinations  towards  the 
Reformation. — Catholic  reaction.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1537-1563. 

A.  D.  1600-1656. —  The  great  families  and 
the  Roman  population. — "A numerous,  power- 
ful, and  wealthy  aristocracy  surrounded  the 
papal  throne;  the  families  already  established 
imposed  restraints  on  those  that  were  but  newly 
rising ;  from  the  self-reliance  and  authoritative 
boldness  of  monarchy,  the  ecclesiastical  sover- 
eignty was  passing  to  the  deliberation,  sobriety, 
and  measured  calmness  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  still  flourished  those  old  and 
lon^-renowned  Roman  races,  the  Savelli,  Conti, 
Orsmi,  Colonna,  and  Gaetani.  .  .  .  The  Colonna 
and  Orsini  made  it  their  boast,  that  for  centuries 
no  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the 
princes  of  Christendom,  in  which  they  had  not 
beeu  included  by  name.  But  however  powerful 
these  houses  may  have  been  in  earlier  times, 
they  certainly  owed  their  importance  in  those 
now  before  us  to  their  connection  with  the  Curia 
and  the  popes.  .  .  .  Under  Innocent  X.,  there 
existed  for  a  considerable  time,  as  it  were,  two 
great  factions,  or  associations  of  families.    The 


Orsini,  Ccsarini,  Borghesi,  Aldobrandini,  Ludo- 
visi,  and  Giustiniani  were  with  the  Pamfili; 
while  opposed  to  tliem,  was  the  hou.se  of  Colonna 
and  the  Barberini.  ...  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  computed  to  bo 
fifty  noble  families  in  Rome  of  three  hundred 
years  standing,  thirty-five  of  two  hundred,  and 
sixteen  of  one  hundred  years.  None  Avere  per- 
mitted to  claim  a  more  ancient  descent,  or  were 
generally  traced  to  an  obscure,  or  even  a  low 
origin.  .  .  .  But  by  the  side  of  the  old  families 
there  rose  up  various  new  ones.  All  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  of  the  Curia  proceeded  according  to 
the  pope's  example,  and  each  in  proportion  to  his 
means  employed  the  surplus  of  his  ecclesiastical 
revenue  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kindred, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  family.  There  were 
others  which  had  attained  to  eminence  by  judi- 
cial appointments,  and  many  were  indebted  for 
their  elevation  to  being  employed  as  bankers  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Dataria.  Fifteen  families  of 
Florence,  eleven  from  Genoa,  nine  Portuguese, 
and  four  French,  are  enumerated  as  having  risen 
to  more  or  less  consideration  by  these  means,  ac- 
cording to  their  good  fortune  or  talents ;  some  of 
them,  whose  reputation  no  longer  depended  on 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  became  monarchs  of  gold ; 
as  for  example,  the  Quicciardini  and  Doni,  who 
connected  themselves,  under  Urban  VIII.,  with 
the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallavicini.  But 
even,  without  affairs  of  this  kind,  families  of 
consideration  were  constantly  repairing  to  Rome, 
not  only  from  Urbino,  Rieti,  and  Bologna,  but 
also  from  Parma  and  Florence.  .  .  .  Returns  of 
the  Roman  population  are  still  extant,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  the  different  years,  we  find  a 
most  remarkable  result  exhibited,  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  that  population  was  formed. 
Not  that  its  increase  was  upon  the  whole  particu- 
larly rapid,  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  assert. 
In  the  year  1600  the  inhabitants  were  about 
110,000;  fifty-six  years  afterwards  they  were 
somewhat  above  120,000,  an  advance  by  no  means 
extraordinary;  but  another  circumstance  here 
presents  itself  which  deserves  attention.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  population  of  Rome  had  been 
constantly  fluctuating.  Under  Paul  IV.  it  had 
decreased,  from  80,000  to  50,000;  in  a  score  or 
two  of  years  it  had  again  advanced  to  more  than 
100,000.  And  this  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
court  was  then  formed  principally  of  unmarried 
men,  who  had  no  permanent  abode  there.  But, 
at  the  time  we  are  considering,  the  population 
became  fixed  into  settled  families.  This  began 
to  be  the  case  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  took  place  more  particularly  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth.  .  .  .  After  the 
return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  schism,  the  city,  which  had  seemed 
on  the  point  of  sinking  into  a  mere  village,  ex- 
tended itself  around  the  Curia.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  papal  families  had  risen  to  power  and 
riches  —  until  neither  internal  discords  nor  ex- 
ternal enemies  were  any  longer  to  be  feared,  and 
the  incomes  drawn  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church  or  state  secured  a  life  of  enjoyment  with- 
out the  necessity  for  labour,  that  a  numerous 
permanent  population  arose  in  the  city."— L. 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  8,  sect.  7  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1797-1798. — French  intrigues  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  city. — Formation  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic. —  Expulsion  of  the  Pope.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1797-1798  (December— May). 
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A.  D.  1798  (November).— Brief  expulsion  of 
the  French  by  the  Neapolitans.  Sec  Fhance: 
A.  I).  17»H-17i?9(AuuLHT— Ai'iiiL). 

A.  D.  1799.—  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public—Expulsion of  the  French.  S(.e  Fu.vnce: 
A.  1).  171i'J  (AuoLsT— Dkcemhku). 

A.  D.  1800.— The  Papal  government  re-es- 
tablished by  Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1800-1 80 1  (J  I  NK— Feukuauy). 

A.  D.  1808-1809. —  Napoleon's  quarrel  with 
the  Pope.— Captivity  of  Pius  VII.— French 
occupation.—  Declared  to  be  a  free  and  impe- 
rial city.     See  Pai'ACY:  A.  D.  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1810.— The  title  of  King  of  Rome 
given  to  Napoleon's  son.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1813.— Papal  Concordat  with  Napo- 
leon.   See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1814.— Occupation  by  Murat  for  the 
Allies. — Return  of  the  Pope.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1814:  aud  Papacy:  A.  I).  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1815. —  Restoration  of  the  works  of 
art  taken  by  Napoleon.  Sec  France  :  A.  D. 
1815  (July' — Novembek). 


A.  D.  1831-1832.—  Revolt  of  the  Papal 
States,  suppressed  by  Austrian  troops.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  18;W-1832. 

A.  D.  1846-1849.— Liberal  reforms  of  Pope 
Pius  IX. — His  breach  with  the  extremists. — 
Revolution,  and  flight  of  the  Pope. — Interven- 
tion of  France. —  Garibaldi's  defense  of  the 
city. —  Its  capture  and  occupation  by  the 
French. —  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
See  Itai.y:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859-1861. —  First  consequences  of 
the  Austro-Italian  war. —  Absorption  of  the 
Papal  States  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Se'j  Italy:  A.  D.  1859-1861. 

A.  D.  1867-1870.—  Garibaldi's  attempt.— 
His  defeat  at  Mentana. —  Italian  troops  in  the 
city. —  The  king  of  Italy  takes  possession  of 
his  capital.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1807-1870. 

A.  D.  1869-1870. — The  CEcumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican.     See  Papacy:  A.  I).  1809-1870. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— End  of  Papal  Sovereign- 
ty.—  Occupation  of  the  city  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1867- 
1870;  and  Papacy:  A.  D.  1870. 


ROMERS-WAALE,  Naval  battle  of  (1574). 
See  Netiieul.\nds:  A.  I).  1573-1574. 

ROMMANY.    See  Gypsies. 

ROMULUS,  Legendary  founder  of  Rome. 

See  Komk:  B.  C.  753-510 Romulus  Augus- 

tulus,  the  last  Roman  Emperor  of  the  old  line, 
in  the  West,  A.  D.  475-470. 

RONCAGLIA,  The  Diets  of.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  901-1039. 

RONCESVALLES,  The  ambuscade  of. 
See  Spain  :   A.  D.  778. 

ROOD,  Holy  (or  Black  Rood)  of  Scotland. 
See  Holy  Rood  of  Scotland. 

ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD.— The  Pamir 
high  plateau,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Bolor  range,  is  called  by  the  natives  "Baml- 
duniya."  or  the  Roof  of  the  World.- T.  E.  Gor- 
don, The  Hoof  of  the  WorUi,  ch.  9. 

ROOSEBECK  OR  ROSEBECQUE,  bat- 
tle of  (1382).     SeeFLANDEKs:   A.  D.  1383. 

ROOT  AND  BRANCH  BILL,  The.  See 
England:   A.  D.  1041  (March — M.\y). 

RORKE'S  DRIFT,  Defense  of  (1879).  See 
South  Africa:   A.  D.  1877-1879. 


ROSAS,  OR  ROSES :  A.  D.  1645-1652.— 
Siege  and  capture  by  the  French. — Recovery 
by  the  Spaniards.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1644- 
1040;  and  1648-1652. 

A.  D.  1808.  —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808-1809  (Decem- 
ber—  March). 

ROSBACH,  OR  ROSSBACH,  Battle  of. 
SeeGKiiMANY:   A.  D.  1757  (.July— Decemueh). 

ROSECRANS,  General  W.  S.:  Command 
in  West  Virginia.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (July  — November);  and  1861  (Au- 
gust—  December:  West  Virginia) Com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.:    A.  D.  1862  (June  — 

October  :  Tennessee  —  Kentucky) Battle 

of  Stone  River.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1862-1863  (December— January:  Ten- 
nessee)  The  TuUahoma  campaign.      See 

United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (June  — 
July  :  Tennessee) Chickamauga.  —  Chat- 
tanooga campaign.— Displacement.    See  Uni- 


ted States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (August — 
September  :  Tennessee)  Rosecrans's  advance  ; 

and  (October  —  November  :    Tennessee) 

Command  in  Missouri.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1864  (JVIarch- October:  Ar- 
kansas — Missouri). 

ROSES,  Wars  of  the.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1455-1471. 

ROSETTA  STONE.— "The  Rosetta  Stone 
is  a  fragment  of  a  stela  discovered  in  the  vear 
1799  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French  artillery  omcer, 
while  digging  entrenchments  rouud  the  town  of 
that  name.  It  contains  a  copy  of  a  decree  made 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  assembled  at  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  This  decree 
is  engraved  on  the  stone  in  three  languages,  or 
rather  in  three  different  writings.  The  first  is 
the  hieroglyphic,  the  grand  old  writing  of  the 
monuments ;  the  second  is  the  demotic  character 
as  used  by  the  people;  and  the  third  is  the 
Greek.  But  the  text  in  Greek  character  is  the 
translation  of  the  two  fcmer.  Up  to  this  time, 
hieroglyphs  had  remained  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery even  for  science.  But  a  corner  of  the  veil 
was  about  to  be  lifted:  in  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  the  sense  at  all  events 
was  at  length  to  be  arrived  at  of  that  mysterious 
writing  which  had  so  long  defied  all  the  efforts 
of  science.  Many  erudite  scholars  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery,  and  Young,  among  others,  very 
nearly  brought  his  researches  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  But  it  was  Champollion's  happy  lot  to 
succeed  in  entirely  tearing  away  the  veil.  Such 
is  the  Rosetta  Stone,  which  thus  became  the  in- 
strument of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  which 
do  hone  r  to  the  nineteenth  century." — A.  Mari- 
ette-Bey,  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  (Itineraire) 
p.  29. — See,  also,  Hieroglyphics. 

ROSICRUCIANS.—  ILLUMINATI.— 
"About  the  year  1610,  there  appeared  anony- 
mously a  little  book,  which  excited  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  Germany.  It  was  entitled.  The 
Discovery  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  dedicated  to  all 
the  scholars  and  magnates  of  Europe.  It  com- 
menced with  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  and  other  worthies  of  an- 
tiquity, on  the  best  methotl  of  accomplishing  a 
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ROSICRUCIANS. 


ROTHlfcRE. 


general  reform  in  those  evil  times.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Senecii  is  adopted,  as  most  feasii)ic, 
namely  a  secret  confederacy  of  wise  philantliro- 
pists,  wl»o  shall  labour  everywhere  in  unison 
for  this  desirable  end.  The  book  then  announces 
the  actual  existence  of  sucli  an  association.  One 
Cliristian  Rosen  Kreuz,  whose  travels  in  the 
East  had  enrlclicd  liini  with  the  liigliest  treasures 
of  occult  lore,  is  said  to  have  communicated  liis 
wisdom,  under  a  vow  of  secresy,  to  eiglit  disci- 
ples, for  whom  lie  erected  a  mysterious  dwelling- 
place  called  The  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
W  stated  furtlier,  that  this  long  hidden  edifice  had 
been  at  last  discovered,  and  witliin  it  tlie  body  of 
Rosen  Kreuz,  untouched  by  corruption,  though, 
since  his  death,  120  years  had  passed  away.  The 
surviving  disciples  of  the  institute  call  on  tlie 
learned  and  devout,  wlio  desire  to  co-operate  in 
tlieir  projects  of  reform,  to  advertise  tiieir  names. 
Tliey  themselves  indicate  neitlier  name  nor  place 
of  'rendezvous.  Tliey  describe  themselves  as 
true  Protestants.  They  expressly  assert  that 
they  contemplate  no  political  movement  in  lios- 
tility  to  the  reigning  powers.  Their  sole  aim  is 
the  diminution  of  tlic  fearful  sum  of  Inmian 
suffering,  tlie  spread  of  education,  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  science,  universal  enlighten- 
ment, and  love.  Traditions  and  manuscripts  in 
their  possession  have  given  tliem  the  power  of 
gold-maliing,  witli  otlier  potent  secrets;  but  by 
their  wealth  they  sot  little  store.  They  have 
arcana,  in  comparison  with  which  the  secret  of 
the  alchemist  is  a  tritlc.  But  all  is  subordinate, 
with  them,  to  their  one  higli  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing their  fellows  both  in  body  and  soul.  .  .  . 
I  could  give  you  conclusive  reasons,  if  it  would 
not  tire  you  to  hear  tliem,  for  the  belief  that  this 
far-famed  book  was  written  by  a  young  Lutheran 
divine  named  Valentine  Andrett.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  understood  the  age,  and  had 
the  heart  to  try  and  mend  it.  .  .  .  Tliis  An- 
drea writes  the  Discovery  of  the  Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood,  a  jeu-d'esprit  with  a  serious  pur- 
pose, just  as  an  experiment  to  see  wlietlier  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  by  combined  effort  to 
remedy  the  defect  and  abuses  —  social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious,  so  lamented  by  all  good 
men.  He  thouglit  there  were  many  Andretls 
scattered  throughout  Europe — how  powerful 
would  be  their  united  systematic  action !  .  .  . 
Many  a  laugh,  you  may  be  sure,  he  enjoyed  in 
his  parsonage  with  his  few  friends  who  were  in 
the  secret,  when  they  found  tlieir  fable  every- 
where swallowed  greedily  as  unquestionable  fact. 
On  all  sides  they  heard  of  search  instituted  to 
discover  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Printed 
letters  appeared  continually,  addressed  to  the 
imaginary  brotherhood,  giving  generally  the 
initials  of  the  candidate,  where  the  invisibles 
might  hear  of  him,  stating  his  motives  and  quali- 
fications for  entrance  into  tlieir  number,  and 
sometimes  furnishing  samples  of  his  cabbalistic 
acquirements.  Still,  no  answer.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  Temple.  Profound  darkness  and  silence, 
after  the  brilliant  flash  which  had  awakened  so 
many  hopes.  Soon  the  mirth  grew  serious. 
Andreil  saw  with  concern  that  shrewd  heads  of 
the  wrong  sort  began  to  scent  his  artifice,  while 
quacks  reaped  a  rogue's  harvest  from  it.  .  .  .  A 
swarm  of  impostors  pretended  to  belong  to  the 
Fraternity,  and  found  ,a  readier  sale  than  ever 
for  their  nostrums.  Andrea  dared  not  reveal 
himself.     All  he  could  do  was  to  write  book 


after  book  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  whom  his 
handiwork  had  so  befooled,  and  still  to  labour  on, 
by  pen  and  speech,  in  earnest  aid  of  that  reform 
which  his  unhappy  stratagem  had  less  helped 
than  hindered.  .  .  .  Confederacies  of  pretenders* 
appear  to  have  been  organized  in  various  places; 
but  Descartes  says  he  sought  in  vain  for  a  Rosi- 
crucian lodge  in  Germany.  Tlie  name  Rosicru- 
cian became  by  degrees  a  generic  term,  embrac- 
ing every  species  of  occult  pretension, —  arcana, 
elixirs,  the  philo-sopher's  stone,  theurgic  ritual, 
symbols,  initiations.  In  general  usage  the  term 
is  associated  more  especially  with  that  branch  of 
the  secret  art  which  has  to  do  with  the  creatures 
of  the  elements.  .  .  .  And  from  this  dejjosit  of 
current  mystical  tradition  sprang,  in  great  meas- 
ure, the  Freemasonry  and  Rosierucianism  of  tho 
18th  century,  —  that  golden  age  of  secret  socie- 
ties. Then  flourished  associations  of  every  im- 
aginable kind,  suited  to  every  taste.  .  .  .  Some 
lodges  belonged  to  Protestant  societies,  others 
were  the  implements  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  were 
aristocratic,  like  the  Strict  Observance;  others 
democratic,  seeking  in  vain  to  escape  an  Argus- 
eyed  police.  Some  —  like  the  Illuminati  under 
Weishaupt  Knigge,  and  Von  Zwackli,  number- 
ing (among  many  knaves)  not  a  few  names  of 
rank,  probity,  an(l  learning —  were  the  professed 
enemies  of  mysticism  and  superstition.  Others 
existed  only  for  the  profitable  juggle  of  incanta- 
tions and  fortune-telling.  .  .  .  The  best  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  the  worst  at  tho 
hands  of  the  police." — R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours 
loith  tlie  Mystics,  bk.  8,  ch.  9  (b.  2). 

Also  in:  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  \%th  Cen- 
tury, V.  4,  pp.  483-504.— T.  Frost,  TJie  Secret  So- 
cieties of  the  Eurojyean  Recolution,  v.  1,  ch.  1. — 
A.  P.  Marras,  Secret  Fraternities  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  8. 

ROSLIN,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  minor 
battles  fought  in  the  Scottish  ' '  war  of  indepen- 
dence," with  success  to  the  Scots.,  A.  D.  1302. 

ROSSBACH,  OR  ROSBACH,  Battle  of. 
See  Geumanv:  A.  D.  17.17  (July— December). 

ROSSBRUNN,  Battle  of.    See  Geumany: 

A.  D.  1806. 

ROSTOCK :  The  founding  of  the  city.  See 
Hans.\  Towns. 

ROSY  CROSS,  The  Honourable  Order  of 
the.    See  Rostcuuci.vNs. 

ROTENNU,  RUTENNU,  OR  RE- 
TENNU,  The.—"  The  Syrian  populations,  who, 
to  the  north  of    the  Canaanites  [17th  century 

B.  C],  occupied  the  provinces  called  in  tho 
Bible  by  the  general  name  of  Aram,  as  far  as  the 
river  Euphrates,  belonged  to  the  confederatloa 
of  the  Rotennu,  or  Retennu,  extending  beyond 
the  river  and  embracing  all  Mesopotamia  (Naha- 
raina).  .  .  .  The  Rotennu  had  no  well-defined 
territory,  nor  even  a  decided  unity  of  race.  They 
already  possessed  powerful  cities,  such  as 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  there  were  still  many 
nomadic  tribes  within  the  ill-defined  limits  of  the 
confederacy.  Their  name  was  taken  from  the 
city  of  Resen,  apparently  the  most  ancient,  and 
originally  the  most  important,  city  of  Assyria. 
Tlie  germ  of  the  Rotennu  confederation  tvaa 
formed  by  the  Semitic  Assyro-Chaldiean  people, 
who  were  not  yet  welded  into  a  compact  mon- 
archy."— F.  Lenormant.  Manual  of  the  Ancient 
Hist,  ofthejihst,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

ROTHIERE,  Battle  of  La.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1814  (January— SLA.ncH).  ^-^--^  —  . 
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R0T0MAGU8. 


RUDOLPH. 


ROTOMAGUS.  —  3Iodcrn      Ro'^en.       See 

ROTTELN:  Capture  by  Du'ie  Bernhard 
(1638).     See  Gkkmany:  A.  I).  16' 4-1689. 

ROTTEN  BOROUGHS.  Sec  England: 
A.  n.  IHUO;  and  1 830-1832. 

ROTTWEIL  :  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French  {1643).    See  Gh;..M.\NY:  A.  D.  1643-1644. 

ROUEN  :  Origin  of  the  city  and  name.  See 
Br.i.<i.«. 

A.  D.  841. — First  destructive  visit  of  the 
Northmen.     See  Noumanh:  A.  I).  841. 

A.  D.  84s.— Second  capture  by  the  North- 
men.    ScepAiiis:  A.  I).  845. 

A.  0.876-911.  —  Rollo's  settlement.  See 
N0U.MAN8:  A.  D.  876-911. 

A.  D.  1418-1419.  —  Siege  and  capture  by 
Henry  V.  of  England.  See  Fkanck:  A.  D. 
1417-1422. 

A.  D.  143X. —  The  burning  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.    See  France:  A.  1).  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1449.— Recovery  from  the  English. 
SeeFR.VNCK:  A.  I).  1431-14r,3. 

A.  O.  1562. — Occupied  by  the  Hueuenots 
and  retaken  by  the  Catholics.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1560-1563. 

A.  D.  1591-1592.  —  Siege  by  Henry  IV., 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1591-1593. 

A.  D.  1870.— Taken  by  the  Germans.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1870-1871. 


ROUM,  OR  ICONIUM,  OR  NICiCA,  The 
Sultans  of.  See  Turks  (The  Seljuks):  A.  D. 
107;j-1092.  , 

ROUMANI,  OR  ROMUNI,  The.  See 
Dacia:  a.  D.  102-106. 

ROUMANIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
St.\te8:  14-18TII  Centuries. 

ROUMELIA,  Eastern.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1878,  Treaties  of  San  Stepano  and  Madrid  ; 
and  Balkan  and  Danubian  States  :  A.  D.  1878, 
to  1878-1886. 

ROUND  TABLE,  Knights  of  the.  See  Ar- 
thur, King. 

ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND.— "At 
various  periods  between  the  si.xth  and  twelfth 
centuries  (some  of  them  still  later,  but  the  greater 
number,  perhaps,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies), were  erected  those  singular  buildings,  the 
round  towers,  which  have  been  so  enveloped  in 
mystery  by  the  arguments  and  conjectures  of 
modern  antiquaries.  .  .  .  The  real  uses  of  the 
Irish  round  towers,  both  as  belfries  and  as  eccle- 
siastical keeps  or  castles,  have  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  important  and 
erudite  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Ireland.  .  .  .  These  buildings  were  well  con- 
trived to  supply  the  clergy  with  a  place  of 
safety  for  themselves,  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
other  objects  of  value,  during  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  and  other  foes;  and  the  upper 
stories,  in  which  there  were  four  windows,  were 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  the  ringing  of  the 
largest  bells  then  used  in  Ireland. " — M.  Haverty, 
MUt.  of  Ireland,  p.  115. 

Also  in  :  S.  Bryant,  Celtic  Irelarul,  ch.  7. 

ROUNDHEADS.  —  The  Parliamentary  or 
popular  party  in  the  great  English  civil  war  were 
called  Roundheads  because  they  generally  wore 
their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
king's  party  held  to  the  fashion  of  flowing  locks. 


According  to  the  Parliamentary  clerk  Rushworth, 
the  lirst  person  who  applied  the  name  was  one 
David  Hyde,  who  tlireatened  a  mob  of  citizens 
which  surrounded  the  Hoiises  of  Parliament  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1641,  crying  "No  Bish- 
ops," that  he  would  "cut  the  throats  of  these 
round-headed  dogs." — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  V.  2,  bk.  2,  cfi.  6. 

Also  in:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Memoirs  of  Col. 
IlntchiiiKon  (1642). — See,  also,  England:  A.  D. 

1641  (OCTOHKR). 

ROUSSEAU,  and  educational  reform.  See 
Education,  Modern  :  Reforms,  &c.  :  A.  D. 
1762. 

♦ 

ROUSSILLON :  A.  D.  1639.— Situation  of 
the  county. — Invasion  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1037-1640. 

A.  D.  1642.— French  conquest.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  1040-1642. 

A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  to  France.    See  France: 

A.  D.  1659-1661. 

♦ 

ROUTIERS,  The.  See  White  Hoods  of 
France. 

ROXOLANI,  The.— A  people,  counted 
among  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  anciently 
the  region  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper, 
—  afterwards  encroaching  on  Dacian  territory. 
They  were  among  the  barbarians  who  troubled 
the  Roman  frontier  earliest,  and  were  prominent 
in  the  wars  which  disturbed  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Later,  they  disappeared  in  the  flood 
of  Gothic  and  Ilunnish  invasion,  partly  by  ab- 
sorption, it  is  supposed,  and  partly  by  exter- 
mination. 

ROYAL  ROAD  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA, 
The. — "Herodotus  describes  the  great  road  of 
the  Persian  period  from  Ephesos  by  tlie  Cilician 
Gates  to  Susa.  It  was  called  the  'Royal  Road,' 
because  the  service  of  tlie  Great  King  passed 
along  it;  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  direct  path 
of  communication  for  all  government  business. 
...  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  in  several  other 
cases  roads  of  the  Persian  Empire  were  used  by 
the  Assyrian  kings  long  before  tiie  Persian  time, 
and,  in  particuhir,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
'  Royal  Road,'  from  Cilicia  to  Susa,  is  much  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  power.  .  .  . 
Herodotus  represents  it  as  known  to  Aristagoras, 
and  therefore,  existing  during  the  6th  century, 

B.  C,  and  the  Persians  had  had  no  time  to  organ- 
ise a  great  road  like  this  before  500 ;  they  only 
used  the  previously  existing  road.  Moreover, 
the  Lydian  kings  seem  to  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  their  roads,  and  perhaps  even  to  have 
measured  them,  as  we  may  gatlier  from  Herod- 
otus's  account  of  the  roads  in  the  Lycus  valley, 
and  of  the  boundary  pillar  erected  by  Croesus  at 
Kydrara." — W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Oeog.  of  Asia 
Minor,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. 

ROYAL  TOUCH,  The.  See  MEDicAii 
Science:  12-17th  Centuries. 

RUBICON,  Cssar's  passage  of  the.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  50-49. 

RUCANAS,  The.  See  Peru:  The  aborig- 
inal inhabitants. 

RUDOLPH,  Kin^  of  France,  A.  D.  923-936. 

Rudolph    I.,    Kmg  of   Germany  —  called 

Emperor  (the  first  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg), 
1273-1291 Rudolph  II.,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary,  1576-1606;  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Germanic  Emperor,  157&-1612. 
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RUGBY  SCHOOL. 


RUSSIA. 


RUGBY  SCHOOL.  See  Education,  Mod- 
run  ;    KinOPKAN  C-'OUNTUIES. — ENGLAND. 

RUGII,  The.— A  coast  tribe  in  ancient  Qer- 
niiiiiy  wlio  seem  to  have  occupied  the  extreme 
north  of  Pomerania  ami  wlio  probably  gave  tlicir 
name  to  tlie  Isle  of  liugen. — Cluireh  and  Urod- 
ribb,  Oeog.  Notes  to  the  Germany  of  Tacitus. —  In 
the  fifth  century,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  of  Attila,  the  Hun,  a  people  called  the 
Rugii,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same,  were  occu- 
pying a  region  embraced  in  motlern  Austria. 
There  were  many  Rugians  among  tlie  barbarian 
auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  and  some  of 
the  annalists  place  among  the  number  Odoacer, 
who  gave  the  extinguishing  blow  to  the  empire. 
— T.  Uodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  3, 
ch.  8. 


RULE  OF  ST.  BENEDICT.    See  Bene- 

DU'TINK  OUDERS. 

RUMP,  The.     See  England:  A.  D.  1048 

(NOVKMHKK — DKCKMIIKK). 

RUNJIT  SINGH,  OR   RANJIT  SINGH, 

The  conquests  of.     See  Sikiih. 

RUNNYMEDE.    Sir  ENiU.ANo:  A.  D.  12ir>. 

RUPERT,  OR  ROBERT  (of  the  Palatine), 
King  of  Germany,  A.  I).  1400-1410. 

RUPERT'S  LAND.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
18«»-1H7H. 

RUSCINO.— The  ancient  name  of  modem 
Roussillon. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  John,  Ministries  of.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1846;  18.-)1-1H52;  1865-1868. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  William,  Execution  of. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1081-1683. 


RUSSIA. 


A.  D.    862.  —  Scandinavian    Origin  of   the 
name  and  the  National  Organization. — "  '  In 

the  year  859,'  says  Nestor  [the  oldest  Russian 
chronicler,  a  monk  of  Kiev,  who  wrote  early  in 
the  12th  century]  '  came  the  Varangians  from 
beyond  the  sea  and  demanded  tribute  from  the 
Chud  and  from  the  Slavonians,  the  Meria,  the 
Ves,  and  the  Krivichi;  but  the  Khazars  took 
tribute  of  the  Polians,  the  Severians  and  of  the 
Viaticld. '  Then  he  continues :  '  In  the  year  863 
they  drove  the  Varangians  over  the  sea,  and  paid 
them  no  tribute,  and  they  began  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  there  was  no  justice  among  them, 
and  clan  rose  against  clan,  and  there  was  internal 
strife  between  them,  and  they  began  to  make 
war  upon  each  other.  And  they  said  to  each 
other:  Let  us  seek  for  a  prince  who  can  reign 
over  us  and  judge  what  is  right.  And  tliey 
went  over  the  sea  to  the  Varangians,  to  Ilus,  for 
BO  were  tliese  Varangians  called:  they  were 
called  Rus  as  others  are  called  Svie  (Swedes), 
others  Nurmane  (Northmen,  Norwegians),  others 
Angliane  (English,  or  Angles  of  Sleswick  ?), 
others  Qote  (probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land of  Gothland).  The  Chud,  the  Slavonians, 
the  Krivichi,  and  the  Ves  said  to  Rus:  Our 
land  is  large  and  rich,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it; 
come  ye  and  rule  and  reign  over  us.  And  three 
brothers  were  chosen  with  their  whole  clan,  and 
they  took  with  them  all  the  Rus,  and  they  came. 
And  the  eldest,  Rurik,  settled  in  Novgorod,  and 
the  second,  Sineus,  near  Bielo-ozero,  and  the 
third,  Truvor,  in  Izborsk.  And  the  Russian 
land,  Novgorod,  was  called  after  these  Varan- 

fians ;  they  are  the  Novgorodians  of  Varangian 
escent ;  previously  the  Novgorodians  were  Sla- 
vonians. But  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  Sineus 
and  his  brother  Truvor  died  and  Rurik  assumed 
the  government  and  divided  the  towns  among 
his  men,  to  one  Polotsk,  to  another  Rostov,  to 
another  Bielo-ozero.'  Such  is  Nestor's  naive  de- 
scription of  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  state. 
If  it  be  read  without  prejudice  or  sophistical 
comment,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word 
Varangians  is  used  here  as  a  common  term  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  and  that  Rus  was 
meant  to  be  the  name  of  a  particular  Scandina- 
vian tribe ;  this  tribe,  headed  by  Rurik  and  his 
brothers,  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  sea  and 
founded  a  state  whose  capital,  for  a  time,  was 
Novgorod,  and  this  state  was  the  nucleus  of  the 


present  Russian  empire.  Next,  Nestor  tells  us 
that  in  the  same  year  two  of  Rurik's  men,  '  who 
were  not  of  his  family,'  Askold  and  Dir,  separa- 
ted themselves  from  him  witli  the  intention  to 
go  to  Constantinople.  They  went  down  the 
Dnieper;  but  wlien  they  arrived  at  Kiev,  the 
capital  of  the  Polians,  who  at  that  time  were 
tributary  to  the  Khazars,  they  preferred  to  stay 
there,  and  founded  in  that  town  an  independent 
principality.'  Twenty  years  after,  in  882,  this 
principality  was  incorporated  by  Rurik's  succes- 
sor, Olcg:  by  a  stratagem  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  killed  Askold  and  Dir, 
and  from  this  time  Kiev,  'the  mother  of  all  Rus- 
sian towns,'  as  it  was  called,  remaired  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Russian  state  and  the  ci-ntre  of  the 
Russian  name.  .  .  .  From  the  tine  historical 
critics  first  became  acquainted  witii  Nestor's 
account,  that  is  to  say  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  until  about  flftfca  or  twenty 
years  ago  [written  in  1877],  scarcely  any  one 
ventured  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment. Plenty  of  evidence  was  even  gradually 
produced  from  other  sources  to  corroborate  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  tradition  of  the 
Russian  chronicles." — V.  Thomsen,  Relations 
between  Ancient  Russia  and  Sc/iiulinavia,  Icct.  1. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall  of  the 
Ronmn  Empire,  ch.  55. — R.  G.  Latham,  The  Ger- 
many of  Tacitus  ;  Epilcf/omcna,  sect.  18. 

A.  D.  865. — First  attack  of  the  Russians  on 
Constantinople.  See  Constantinople:  A.  D. 
865. 

A.  D.  865-900.  —  Early  relations  with  the 
Byzantine  Empire. — "The  first  Russian  naval 
expedition  against  Constantinople  in  865  would 
probably  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of  plun- 
dering excursions,  like  those  carried  on  by  the 
Danes  and  Normans  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  had  not  the  Turkish  tribe  called  the 
Patzinaks  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  become  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  emperors  to  arrest  the 
activity  of  the  bold  Varangians.  The  northern 
rulers  of  Kief  were  the  same  rude  warriors  that 
infested  England  and  France,  but  the  Russian 
people  was  then  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society  than  the  mass  of  the  population  in  Britain 
and  Gaul.  The  majority  of  the  Russians  were 
freemen;  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  Gaul  were  serfs.     The  commerce  of 
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the  Riisslnns  wns  already  bo  extensive  as  to  Influ- 
ence till-  condiK^t  of  their  govtrnnicnt,  ami  to 
motiify  tlic  military  ardour  of  tlieir  Varangian 
masters.  .  .  .  After  tlic;  defeat  in  805,  tiie  Rus- 
Bians  induced  tlieir  rulers  to  send  envoys  to  Con- 
stantinople to  renew  conunercial  intercourse,  and 
Invite  Clirislian  missioniiries  to  visit  tlieir  coun- 
try: and  no  iiicon.sideruMe  portion  of  the  peojilo 
embraced  Christianity,  tliou^l' the  ('hristian  re- 
ligion continu(!(l  long  after  better  known  to  the 
Russian  merchants  than  to  the  Varangian  war- 
riors. Tlie  coininercial  relations  of  tlie  Russians 
with  Clierson  and  Constantinople  were  now  car- 
rie<l  on  directly,  and  numbers  of  Russian  traders 
took  up  their  residence  in  these  cities.  The  first 
commercial  treaty  between  the  Russians  of  Kief 
and  the  Byzantine  empire  was  concluded  in  the 
relgu  of  Basil  I.  The  intercourse  increased  from 
that  time." — Q.  Finlay,  llUt.  of  the  liyzantine 
Empire,  f mm.  710  fo  10;)7.  hk.  2,  cl'.  2,  wet.  1. 

A.  D.  907-1043.  —  Wars,  commerce  and 
church  connection  with  the  Byzantines.  Bee 
CoNSTANTiNopM-: :  A.  D.  907-l()4i{. 

10th  Century. — ^The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.    See  CuuisTiAMTY:  IOtii  Ckntuiiy. 

A.  D.  980-1054. — Family  divisions  and  their 
consequence. — "Under  VVladimir  I.  (980-1015), 
and  under  Jaroslaf  I.  (1019-1054),  the  power  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Kiew  was  respectable.  But 
Jaroslaf  having  divided  it  between  his  sons  con- 
duced to  enfeeble  it.  In  the  12th  century,  the 
supremacy  passed  from  the  grand-duchy  of 
Kiew  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Wladimir,  without 
extricating  Russia  from  division  and  impotence. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  not  existing  in  Russia, 
where  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  Czarean 
family  until  the  14th  century,  the  principalities 
were  incessantly  divided." — S.  Menzies,  Hist,  of 
Europe,  ch.  36. 

A.  D.  988. —  Acquisition  of  Cherson.  See 
Ciieuson:  A.  D.  088. 

A.  D.  1054-1237.— The  early  Russian  terri- 
tory and  its  divi.sions. — "It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  oliiest  Russia  was  formed  mainly 
of  lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the  rule 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  .  .  .  The  Dnieper, 
from  which  Russia  was  afterwards  cut  off,  was 
the  great  central  river  of  the  elder  Rus.sia ;  of  the 
Don  and  the  Volga  she  held  only  the  upper 
course.  The  northern  frontier  barely  passetl  the 
great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not  to  have  reached 
what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  but  some  of 
the  Russian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy 
over  the  Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that 
region.  In  the  course  of  the  11th  century,  the 
Russian  state,  like  that  of  Poland,  was  divided 
among  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority  of  the  great  prince 
of  Kief.  In  the  next  century  the  chief  power 
passed  from  Ki^f  to  the  northern  Vladimir  on 
the  Kiasma.  Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of 
Susdal  on  the  upper  tribvitaries  of  the  Volga 
became  the  cradle  of  the  second  Russian 
power.  Novgorod  the  Great,  meanwhile,  under 
elective  princes,  claimed,  like  its  neighbour 
Pskof,  to  rank  among  commonwealths.  Its 
dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish  tribes 
to  the  north  and  east ;  the  White  Sea,  and.  far 
more  precious,  the  Finnish  Gulf,  had  nc-v  a  Rus- 
sian seaboard.  It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and 
Novgorod  that  the  Russia  of  the  future  was  to 
grow.    Meanwhile   a   crowd  of    principalities. 


Polot.sk,  Smolensk,  the  Severian  Novgorod, 
Tchernigof.  and  others,  arose  on  the  Duna  and 
Dnieper.  Far  to  the  east  arose  the  common- 
wealth of  Viatka,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  arose  IIk;  principality  of  Ilalicz  or 
Galicia,  which  aftcrwanis  grew  for  a  while  into 
a  powerful  kingdom.  Meanwhile  in  the  lands 
on  the  Eiixine  the  old  enemies,  Patzinaks  a-  d 
(/'hazars,  gave  way  to  the  Cumans,  known  in 
Russian  history  as  Polovtzi  and  Parthi.  They 
spread  themselves  from  i\w  I'ral  river  to  tlio 
borders  of  Servia  and  Damibian  Bulgaria,  cut- 
ting off  Russia  from  the  Caspian.  In  the  next 
century  Russians  and  Cumans  —  momentary 
allies  —  fell  before  the  advance  of  the  iMongols, 
commonly  known  in  Eurojjcan  history  as  Tar- 
tars. Known  only  as  ravagers  in  the  lands  more 
to  the  west,  over  Russia  they  become  overlords 
for  250  years.  All  that  escaped  absorption  by 
the  Lithuanian  became  tributary  to  the  Mongol. 
Still  the  relaticm  was  only  a  tributary  one ;  Rus- 
sia was  never  incorporated  in  the  Mongol  do- 
minion, as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But  Kief  was 
overthrown;  Vladimir  became  dependent;  Nov- 
gorod remaiheil  the  true  representative  of  free 
Russia  in  tlic  Baltic  lands." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist.  Qcog.  of  Europe,  eJi.  11,  nert.  2. 

A.  D.  1235. — Formation  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Lithuania,  embracing  a  large  area  of  Rus- 
sian territory.    See  Lithuania:  A.  D.  1235. 

A.  D.  1237-1239. — Mongol  conquest.  See 
Mongols:  A.  I).  1229-1294. 

A.  D.  1237-1480. — Prosperity  and  greatness 
of  Novgorod  as  a  commercial  republic. — Two 
centuries    of    Tartar    domination. — Growing 

Sower  of  Lithuania  and  Poland. — Rise  of  the 
)uch^  of  Moscow,  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
Russian  Empire. — "  Alone  among  the  cities  the 
ancient  Novgorod  has  boasted  its  exemption 
from  plunder  [at  the  hands  of  the  Tartars].  The 
great  city,  though  fallen  since  the  days  of  Rurik 
from  being  the  capital  of  an  Empire,  had  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Republic.  It  had  found 
wealth  in  trade;  and  at  successive  epochs  had 
introduced  the  riches  of  Constantinople  to  the 
North,  the  merchandise  of  the  great  Hanse  Towns 
to  the  South.  It  had  profited  by  the  example, 
and  had  emulated  the  prosperity,  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Germany.  It  had  striven  also  to  attain 
their  freedom;  and,  though  still  continuing  to 
acknowledge  a  vague  allegiance  to  the  Itus.sian 
Princes,  it  had  been  able,  by  its  wealth  and  its 
r(!moteness  from  control,  to  win  or  to  assume 
privileges,  until  it  had  resembled  Bremen  or 
Luheck  in  the  sovereignty  of  its  assemblies,  and 
had  8u\  ..ssed  those  cities  by  the  assumptiod  of 
a  style  declaratory  of  its  independence.  It 
boasted  further  of  a  prince,  St.  Alexander  Nev- 
sky,  to  whom  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Swedes 
had  already  given  a  name,  and  whose  virtues 
were  hereafter  to  enrol  him  among  tlie  Saints; 
and  it  had  a  defence  in  the  marshes  and  forests 
which  surrounded  it  and  which  had  already  once 
deterred  the  invaders.  But  even  the  great  city 
could  not  continue  to  defy  the  Tartar  horde,  and 
its  submission  is  at  once  the  last  and  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  supremacy  of  their  power. 
Thenceforth  the  nation  felt  the  bitterness  of  ser- 
vitude. The  Tartars  did  not  occupy  the  country 
they  had  conquered;  they  retired  to  establish 
their  settlements  upon  the  Volga,  where  they  be- 
came know:,  as  the  Golden  Horde:  but  they  ex- 
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acted  the  tribute  nnd  tlio  Iinmago  of  the  Russian 
Princes.  .  .  .  Five  centuries  have  been  unublc 
to  obliterate  the  traces  wiiich  tliis  period  lias  im- 
printed upon  the  national  character.  The  Tar- 
tars oppres-sed  and  extorted  tribute  from  the 
Russian  princes;  the  princes  in  tlieirturn  became 
the  oppressors  and  e-xtortioners  of  tlieir  people. 
Deceit  and  lying,  the  refuge  of  the  weak,  became 
habitual.  Increasing  crime  and  increasing  pun- 
ishments combined  to  brutulise  the  people.  The 
vice  of  drunkenness  was  universjii.  Trade  in- 
deed was  not  extinguished;  and  religion  pros- 
pered so  abundantly  that  of  all  the  many  mon- 
asteries of  Ilu.ssia  there  are  but  few  that  do  not 
owe  their  origin  to  this  time.  .  .  .  Jleanwhile 
the  provinces  of  the  West  were  falling  into  tlie 
bands  of  other  enemies.  The  Tartar  wave  had 
swept  as  far  as  Poland,  but  it  had  tlien  recoiled, 
and  liad  left  the  countries  westward  of  the  Dnie- 
per to  their  fate.  All  links  of  the  connection 
that  had  bound  these  regions  to  the  Princes  of 
Vladimir,  were  now  broken.  Vitepsk,  Polotsk, 
Smolensk,  and  even  provinces  still  nearer  Mos- 
cow, were  gradually  absorbed  by  tlie  growing 
f)()wer  of  Litliuania,  which,  starting  from  narrow 
imita  between  tlie  Dwina  and  tlie  Niemen,  was 
destined  to  overshadow  Russia  [see  Lithuania: 
A.  D.  1235].  The  jirovinces  of  the  South  for  a 
time  maintained  a  certain  unity  and  indepen- 
dence tmder  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  llalicz  or 
Kief;  but  these  also,  through  claims  of  inheri- 
tance or  feudal  right,  became  eventually  merged 
in  the  dominions  of  their  neighbours.  Poland 
obtained  Black  Russia,  which  has  never  since  re- 
turned to  its  earlier  masters.  Lithuania  acquired 
Volhynia  and  lied  Russia,  and  thus  extended 
her  wide  empire  from  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the 
Red  Sea.  Then  came  the  union  of  these  powers 
by  the  acceptance  in  1383  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Jagellon  as  King  of  Poland ;  and  all  hopes  for 
the  Russian  princes  of  recovering  their  posses- 
sions seemed  lost.  The  ancient  empire  of  Yaros- 
laf  was  thus  ended;  and  its  history  is  parted 
from  that  of  mediiev  al  Russia  by  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  two  centuries  in  which  the  Russian  people 
were  a  race  but  not  a  nation.  The  obscure  de- 
scendants of  Rurik  still  occupied  his  throne,  and 
ruled  with  some  appearance  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession. They  even  chose  this  period  of  their 
weakness  to  solace  their  vanity  by  the  adoption 
of  the  stylp  of  Sovereigns  of  All  the  Russias. 
But  they  were  the  mere  vassals  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  ...  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Dimi- 
try  IV.,  that  any  sign  was  shown  of  reviving  in- 
dependence. Time,  by  weakening  the  Tartars, 
had  then  brought  freedom  nearer  to  the  Russians. 
The  Horde,  which  had  been  united  under  Bati, 
when  it  had  first  precipitated  itself  upon  Europe, 
had  become  divided  by  the  ambition  of  rebellious 
Khans,  who  had  aspired  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendent power ;  and  the  Russians  had  at  length 
a  prince  who  was  able  to  profit  by  the  weakness 
of  his  enemies.  Dimitry,  who  reigned  from  1362 
to  1389,  is  celebrated  as  having  checked  the  divis- 
i(His  which  civil  strife  and  appanages  had  in- 
flicted upon  his  country,  and  as  hav.ing  also 
gloriously  repulsed  the  Lithuanians  from  the 
•walls  of  Moscow,  now  rising  to  be  his  capital. 
But  his  greatest  deed,  and  that  by  which  he  lives 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  Russian,  is  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  Don,  which  gave  to  him  thence- 
forth the  name  of  Donskoi.  The  Tartars,  indig- 
nant at  his  prominence,  had  united  with  the 


Lithuanians.  For  the  first  time  the  Russians 
turned  against  their  tyrants,  and  found  upon  the 
field  of  IvhouliUof  [1383J  that  their  freedom  was 
still  possible.  They  did  not  achieve  indeed  for 
manv  years  wliat  they  now  began  to  hope. 
Theif  strength  was  crippled  by  renewed  attacks 
of  Tartars  from  the  south  and  of  Lithiianiana 
from  the  west;  and  they  could  not  dare  to  bravo 
the  revengeful  enmity  of  the  Horde.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  they  still  paid  tribute,  and  tlie  suc- 
cessors of  Dimitry  still  renewed  their  liomage  at 
the  camp  upon  the  Volga.  But  progress  gradu- 
ally was  made.  The  Grand  Prince  Vassili  Diml- 
trievitch  [1389-1425]  was  able  to  e.vteiid  his  rule 
over  a  territory  that  occupied  the  sjiace  of  six  or 
seven  of  the  modern  governments  round  JIos- 
cow;  and  though  the  country,  under  Vassili 
Vassilievitch  [1425-1462],  became  enfeebled  by  a 
renewal  of  civil  strife,  the  increasing  weakness 
of  the  Tartar  power  continued  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  final  independence  that  was  accom- 
plished by  the  clo.se  of  the  15th  century.  The 
reign  of  Ivan  III.  became  the  opening  of  a  new 
epoch  in  Russian  history.  He  restored  his  peo- 
ple, long  sunk  out  of  the  gaze  of  Europe,  to  a 
place  among  its  nations,  and  recalled  them  in 
some  degree  from  the  barbarism  of  the  East  to 
the  intercourse  and  civilization  of  the  West. 
The  Russia  of  old  time  was  now  no  more ;  but 
the  Grand  Prince,  or  Duke  of  Moscow,  as  he  was 
called,  was  still  tlie  heir  of  Rurik  and  of  Yaro- 
slaf,  and  in  the  growth  of  his  Duchy  their  Em- 
pire reappeared.  .  .  .  Without  the  fame  of  a 
warrior,  but  with  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman, 
with  a  strong  hand  and  by  the  help  of  a  long 
reign,  he  built  up  out  of  tlie  fragments  that  sur- 
rounded him  an  Empire  that  exceeded  vastly 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  .  .  .  The  fall 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod  [1478]  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde,  are  the  events 
which  are  most  prominent.  Riches  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  great  city.  They  had  fostered  in- 
solence, but  they  had  given  a  distaste  for  war. 
The  citizens  had  often  rebelled;  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  Lithuania,  and  had  later 
meditated,  and  even  for  a  time  accomplished,  a 
union  with  Poland.  But  they  had  had  no 
strength  to  defend  the  liberty  to  which  they  had 
aspired.  .  .  .When  Ivan  advanced,  determined, 
as  he  said,  to  reign  at  Novgorod  as  he  reigned  at 
IMoscow,  they  were  unable  to  repel  or  to  endure 
a  siege,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  into  his 
hand.  Once  he  had  pardoned  them ;  now  their 
independence  was  taken  from  them.  Their  as- 
sembly was  dissolved ;  their  great  bell,  the  em- 
blem of  their  freedom,  was  carried  to  Moscow. 
The  extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  due  to 
time  and  policy,  rather  than  to  any  deeds  which 
have  brought  glory  to  the  Russian  people  [see 
Mongols:  A.  I).  1238-1391].  .  .  .  Released  in 
this  manner  from  the  most  dangerous  both  of 
domestic  and  of  foreign  foes  the  power  of  Ivan 
rapidly  advanced.  The  broad  province  of  Perm, 
that  had  begun  to  boast  a  half  accomplished  in- 
dependence, had  been  early  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge her  subjection.  The  Khan  of  Kazan  was 
now  made  tributary ;  and  the  rule  of  Ivan  was 
extended  from  the  Oural  to  the  Neva.  Prov- 
inces, as  important,  though  less  extensive,  were 
acquired  in  the  south.  The  Russian  princes  and 
cities  that  had  preserved  their  independence  were 
all,  with  the  one  exception  of  Riazan,  compeUed 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Moscow.  .  .  • 
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At  tho  fiatnu  tlmu  thn  LllhiianinnH  wcro  thruHt 
back.  Tlu'lr  gn-atncHS  Jmd  gom?  bv;  niul  tlio 
tcrrltorii-H  of  Tula,  KiiIoiiKu,  iiiiil  Ord.  now  cciih- 
Ing  to  own  lillcjciiincc  to  ii  (li-clinlng  power,  w»ro 
incornonilcd  witlj  tlio  risin^f  Empiri'.  Tlmt  Em 
pin-  fitttl  alrciKiy  rcuclied  the  DhIcikt,  unri  wu.s 
already  sehenilnjj  to  recover  tlie  ancient  capital 
of  itH  princes." — C.  F.  JohnHtone,  UiHtuncai  Ab- 
gtrnrtu,  fh.  (J. 

Ai.m)  IN:  A.  Rambaiul,  llint.  of  Ituma,  ch. 
8-14  (»'.  1). 

i^th  Century. —  Effects  of  the  Tartar  domi- 
nation,—Sources  of  autocracy. — "Tlie  invasion 
of  the  .Mongols,  in  the  be^rjiining  of  tlu;  i;)th  cen- 
tury, Hna|)pe(l  the  tiiread  of  UusHia'H  destinies. 
.  .  .  Nature,  after  preparing  the  invasion,  her- 
self marked  its  bounds.  The  Tatars,  now 
masters  of  the  steppes  in  the  southeast,  which 
felt  to  them  very  nuich  like  home,  grew  ill  at 
ease  as  soon  as  they  began  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  forests  of  the  north.  They  did  not  settle 
there.  Thes(!  regions  were  too  European  to  suit 
their  half-nomadic  lja])its,  and  they  cared  more 
for  tribute-payers  than  for  subjects.  8o  the 
'kniazes'  received  their  principalities  back  from 
tlie  liands  of  the  Mongols  —  ivs  flcfs.  They  had 
to  submit  to  the  presence  near  tlieir  person  of  a 
sort  of  Tatar  'residents,' — the  'baskiks,'  who.se 
duty  it  was  to  take  the  census  and  to  collect  the 
taxes.  They  were  compelled  to  take  the  lon^, 
long  journey  to  the  'Horde,'  often  encamped  in 
the  lieart  of  Asia,  in  order  to  receive  their  in- 
vestiture from  the  successors  of  Djinghiz,  and 
ended  by  becoming  the  vassals  of  a  vassal  of  the 
'  Great-Khan.'  At  this  price  Russia  retained  her 
n^ligion,  her  dynasties,  and  —  thanks  to  her 
clergy  and  her  princes — her  nationality.  Never 
yet  wus  nation  put  through  such  a  school  of  pa- 
tience and  abject  submission.  .  .  .  Under  tliis 
humiliating  and  impoverishing  domination  the 
germs  of  culture  laid  in  the  old  principalities 
withered  up.  .  .  .  The  Tatar  domination  de- 
veloped in  the  Russians  faults  and  faculties  of 
which  their  intercourse  with  Ryzance  had  already 
brought  them  the  germs,  and  which,  tempered 
by  time,  have  since  contributed  to  develop  their 
diplomatic  gjfts.  .  .  .  The  oppression  by  man, 
added  to  the  oppression  by  the  climate,  deepened 
certain  traits  already  sketched  in  by  nature  in 
the  Great-Russian's  soul.  Nature  inclined  him 
to  submission,  to  endurance,  to  resignation ;  liis- 
tory  confirmed  these  inclinations.  Hardened  by 
nature,  he  was  steeled  by  history.  One  of  the 
chief  effects  of  the  Tatar  domination  and  all  that 
makes  up  Russian  history,  is  the  importance 
given  to  the  national  worship.  .  .  .  Tlie  domi- 
nation of  an  enemy  who  was  a  stranger  to  Chris- 
tianity fortified  the  sufferers'  attachment  to  their 
worship.  Religion  and  native  land  were  merged 
into  one  faith,  took  tlie  place  of  nationality  and 
kept  it  alive.  It  was  then  that  the  conception 
sprang  up  which  still  links  the  quality  of  Russian 
to  the  profession  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  makes 
of  the  latter  the  chief  pledge  of  patriotism.  .  .  . 
Upon  Russia's  political  sovereignty  the  Tatar 
domination  had  two  parallel  effects :  it  hastened 
national  unity  and  it  strengthened  autocracy. 
The  country  which,  under  the  appanage  system, 
was  falling  to  pieces,  was  bound  together  by 
foreign  oppression  as  by  a  chain  of  iron.  Hav- 
ing constituted  himself  suzemin  of  the  '  Graud- 
Kuiazes,'  whom  he  appointed  and  dethroned  at 
will,  the  Khan  conferred  on  them  his  authority. 


The  Asiatic  tyranny  of  which  they  were  the  dele- 
gates empowered  them  to  govern  tyrannically. 
Their  despotism  over  the  RusHiaim  was  derived 
troMi  their  servitude  under  the  Tatars.  .  . 
Every  germ  of  free  government,  whether  urfsto- 
cratie  or  democratic,  was  stified.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  <me  power,  the  '  Veliki  Kniaz,  the 
autocrat,  —  and  such  now,  after  more  than  000 

{ears,  still  is  the  basis  of  the  sUite." — A.  Lcroy- 
ieuulieu.  The  Empire  of  the  Tmrt  and  the  Him- 
aiiiim,  pt.  1.  hk.  4,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1533-1682.— From  Ivan  the  Terrible 
to  Peter  the  Great. —  The  Poles  at  Moscow. — 
Origin  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs. — 
"  A|>art  from  the  striking  and  appalling  charac- 
ter of  Ivan  himself,  wlnmi  Mi(,kiewicz,  the  Pol- 
ish poet,  calls,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Hlavoniaus, 
'the  most  finished  tyrant  known  in  liistory  — 
frivolous  and  debauched  like  Nero,  stupid  and 
ferocious  like  Caligula,  full  of  dissimulation  like 
TilKirius  or  Louis  XI.,'  the  reign  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  is  interesting  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  intercourse  between  Russia  and  Western 
Europe,  and  especially  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. The  natural  approach  to  Russia  from  the 
west  was,  of  course,  through  Poland;  but  the 
Poles  impeded  Kyslematicaliy,  and  for  political 
reasons,  the  introduction  of  arts  and  artificers 
into  Russia,  and  Sigismund  wrote  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  warning  her  against  the  Muscovite 
power  as  a  danger  to  civilization,  only  not  for- 
midable for  the  moment  because  it  was  still  semi- 
barbarous.  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  the  third  of 
the  independent  Tsars ;  and  already  under  Ivan, 
sometimes  called  the  'Great' — to  whom  indeed 
belongs  the  honour  of  liaving  finally  liberated 
Russia  from  the  Tartar  yoke  —  endeavours  had 
been  matle  to  enter  into  relations  with  various 
European  nations.  Foreigners,  too,  were  en- 
couraged to  visit  Russia  and  settle  there.  The 
movement  of  foreigners  towards  Russia  increased 
with  each  succeeding  reign;  and  beginning  with 
the  first  Tsar  of  Muscovy  it  became  much  more 
marked  under  the  third,  that  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
under  whose  reign  the  mariners  in  the  service  of 
tlie  English  company  of  'mercliant  adventurers' 
entcretf  the  White  Sea,  and,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, 'discovered'  Russia.  Russia  was,  in- 
deed, until  that  time,  so  far  as  Western  Europe 
was  concerned,  an  unknown  land,  cut  off  from 
Western  civilization  tor  political  and  v/arlike 
reasons  by  tlie  Poles,  and  for  religious  reasons 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
1584,  Ivan  was  sitting  half  dressed,  after  his 
bai  h,  '  solacing  himself  and  making  merie  with 
pie  vsant  songs,  as  he  used  to  doe.'  He  called  for 
his  chess-'joard,  htid  placed  the  men,  and  was 
just  setting  up  the  king,  wlien  he  fell  back  in  a 
swoon  ami  died.  .  .  .  'The  death  of  Ivan  was 
f  >llowed  by  strong  dislike  against  the  English  at 
Moscow ;  and  the  English  diplomatist  and  match- 
maker. Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  after  being  ironically 
informed  that  'the  English  king  was  dead,'  found 
himself  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  was 
liberated  through  the  representations  of  another 
envoy,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  excite  Elizabeth's  wrath;  and  though  for 
a  time  intercourse  between  Russia  and  Westera 
Europe  was  threatened,  througli  the  national 
hatred  of  foreigners  as  manifested  by  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  Tsar,  yet  when  the  weak-minded 
Feodor  fell  beneath  the  influence  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Boris  Godounoff,  the  previous  policy,  soon 
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to  bccomo  truditlonal,  of  cultivating  relations 
with  Western  Eun)po,  was  resumed.  .  .  .  Nine- 
teen years  liave  yet  to  pass  before  tijo  election  of 
tlie  tirst  of  tiie  ItoniunotTs  to  tlie  tlironc;  for 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  tliu  tlrst  member  of  the 
of  tlie  lloiiuiiiolTs  was  chosen  and  aj)- 


dynasty 
pointed 


pointed  to  tlie  imj)erial  rule  by  an  assembly  rep- 
reaentinff  the  various  estates.  Meanwhile  the 
order  of  succession  liad  l)een  broken.  Heveral 
pretenders  to  the  throne  had  appeared,  one  of 
whom,  Demetrius,  distinctively  Icnown  us  the 
'  Imposter,' attained  for  a  time  supreme  nower. 
Demetrius,  married  to  a  Polish  lady,  Marina 
Mnlszelc,  was  aided  by  her  powerful  family  to 
maintain  his  position  in  Moscow ;  for  the  Mnis- 
zeks  assembled  and  sent  to  the  Russian  capital  a 
body  of  4,000  men.  Then  Ladislas  (son  of  the 
king]  of   Poland   interfered,    and  after  a  time 

t  16101  Moscow  fell  beneath  tlie  power  of  the 
•oles  [see  Polano:  A.  D.  1590-1648].  Hoon, 
however,  the  national  feeling  of  Russia  was 
aroused.  A  butdier,  or  cattle  dealer  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  named  Minin,  whose  patriotism  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  in 
Russian  history,  got  together  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  army,  and  called  upon  the  patriotic  no- 
bleman. Prince  Pojarski,  to  place  himself  ut  its 
head.  Pojarski  and  Minin  marched  together  to 
Moscow,  and  their  success  in  clearing  tlie  capital 
of  the  foreign  invaders  [1612]  is  commemorated 
by  a  group  of  statuary  which  stands  in  the  prin- 
cipal square  of  Moscow.  .  .  .  Among  the  tombs 
of  the  metropolitans  buried  in  .  .  .  [the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow]  are  those  of 
Philaret  and  Ilermogenes,  who  were  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Poles  for  refusing  to  consent  to  the 
accession  of  Ladislas,  the  Polish  prince,  to  the 
Russian  throne.  Hermogenes  died  soon  after  his 
arrest.  Philaret,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Poles, 
was  carried  away  captive  by  them  in  their  re- 
treat from  Moscow  (1612),  and  was  kept  nine 
years  a  prisoner  in  Poland.  On  his  return  to 
Russia,  be  found  his  son,  Michael  Fcodorovitch, 
elected  to  the  throne.  The  belief,  then,  of  the 
Russian  people  in  Michael's  patriotism,  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  patri- 
otism of  his  father.  The  surname  of  the  metro- 
politan who  had  defied  the  Polish  power  and  had 
suffered  nine  years'  imprisonment  in  Poland  was 
Romaaoff ;  Philaret  was  the  name  he  had  adopted 
on  becoming  n  monk.  His  baptismal  name  was 
Feodor,  anil  hence  the  patronymic  Fcodorovitch 
attached  to  the  name  of  Michael,  the  first  of  the 
Romanoffs.  There  is  little  to  say  about  the  reign 
of  Michael  Fcodorovitch,  the  circumstances  hav- 
ing once  been  set  forth  under  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne;  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Alexis  Michailovitch,  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  father  of  Peter  the  Great.'— H.  S. 
Edwards,  T/ie  Rotnanoffa,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in:  W  K.  Kelly,  Hist,  of  Russia,  ch.  13- 
19(0.  1). —  P.  Merimee,  Demetrius  the  Impostor. 

A.  D.  1547.— Assumption  of  the  title,  Czar, 
or  Tzar,  by  the  Grand  Prince  of  Moscovtr. — "In 
January  1547,  Ivan  [IV.,  known  as  Ivan  the 
Terrible]  ordered  the  Metropolitan  Macarius  to 
proceed  with  his  coronation.  He  assumed  at 
the  ceremony  not  only  the  title  of  Grand  Prince, 
but  that  of  Tzar.  The  first  title  no  longer 
answered  to  the  new  power  of  the  sovereign  of 
Moscow,  who  counted  among  his  domestics, 
princes  and  even  Grand  Princes.  The  name  of 
Tzar  is  that  which  the  books  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 


guage, ordinarily  read  by  Ivan,  give  to  the  kings 
of  Judtca,  Assyria,  Kgypt,  Dabylon,  and  to  the 
emperors  of  Ronui  and  Constantinople.  Now, 
was  not  Ivan  in  some  sort  the  heir  of  the  Tzar 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Tzar  Pharaoh,  the  Tzar 
Ahasuerus,  and  the  Tzar  David,  since  Ru-ssia 
was  the  sixth  empire  spoken  of  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse Y  Through  his  grandmother  Sophia  Palie- 
ologus,  he  was  connected  with  the  fandly  of  the 
Tzars  of  IJyzanlium;  thrrjugh  his  ancestor  Vladi- 
mir Monomachus,  lie  belonged  to  the  Porpliyni- 
geiiiti;  and  through  Constuntlnc.  the  Great,  to 
Cii'sar.  .  .  .  We  may  iiaagine  what  prestige  was 
added  to  the  dignity  of  the  Uussiun  Hovcreign  by 
tills  dazzling  tille,  borrowed  from  Uiblical  an- 
tiquity, from  Uoinan  majesty,  from  the  orthodox 
sovereigns  of  Byzantium." — A.  Ilambaud,  llist. 
of  Russia,  V.  1,  ch.  15.— "This  title  [Czar]  .  .  . 
Is  not  a  corruption  of  the  word  '  Ca'sar,'  as  many 
have  supposed  [see  C.KSAii,  TiiE  titlk],  but  is 
an  old  Oriental  word  which  the  Uusslans  ac- 
<|uired  through  the  Slavonic  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  which  tli<!y  bestowed  at  first  on  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  afterwards  on  the  Tartar 
Khans.  In  Persia  it  signifies  throne,  supremo 
authority ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  termination  of 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
such  as  Phalassar,  Nabonasser,  &c. —  Kanimslu." 
— W.  K.  Kelly,  Hist,  of  Russia,  v.  1,  ;;.  125,/tw< 
note. — "  Von  Hummer,  in  his  last  note  to  his 
31st  book,  says,  'The  title  Czar  or  Tzar  is  an 
ancient  title  of  Asiatic  sovereigns.  We  find  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  title  '  The  Bchar,'  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  Gurdistan ;  and  in  that  of  Tzarlna  .  .  . 
of  the  Scythians.'"— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of 
tfts  Ottoman  Turks,  p.  2l'S,  footnote. 

A.  D.  I569-XS7I.— First  collision  with  the 
Turks.  — Their  repulse  from  Astrakhan.  — 
Moscow  stormed  and  saclced  by  the  Crim 
Tartars. — Peace  with  the  Porte, —  At  the  time 
(l.'iOO)  of  the  accession  of  Selim  II.  to  the  Otto- 
man throne,  the  Russians  "had  been  Involved  in 
fierce  and  frequent  wars  with  the  Sultan's  vas- 
sals, the  Crim  Tartars ;  but  the  Porte  had  taken 
no  part  in  these  contests.  But  the  bold  genius 
of  the  Vizier  Sokolli  now  attempted  the  reulLsa- 
tion  of  a  project,  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  barred  the  soutliern  progress  of  Russia,  by 
firmly  planting  the  Ottoman  power  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  .  .  ijokolli  proposed  to 
unite  the  rivers  Don  anc.  V^olga  by  a  canal,  and 
then  send  a  Turkish  armament  up  the  sea  of 
Azoph  and  the  Don,  thence  across  by  the  in- 
tended channel  to  the  Volga,  and  then  down  the 
latter  river  into  the  Caspian ;  from  the  southern 
shores  of  which  sea  the  Ottomans  might  strike 
at  Tabriz  and  the  heart  of  the  Persian  power. 
.  .  .  Azopli  already  belonged  to  the  Turks,  but 
in  order  to  realise  the  great  project  entertained 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  Astrakhan  also. 
Accordingly,  8.000  Junissanes  and  20,000  horse 
were  sent  [1569]  to  besiege  Astrakhan,  and  a  co- 
operative force  of  30,000  Tartars  was  ordered  to 
Join  them,  and  to  aid  in  making  the  canal.  5,000 
anissaries  Jind  3,000  pioneers  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Azoph  to  commence  and  secure  the 
great  work  at  its  western  extremity.  But  the 
generals  of  Ivan  the  Torriblo  did  their  duty  to 
their  stern  master  ably  ia  this  emergency.  The 
Russian  garrison  of  Astrakhan  sallied  on  its  be- 
siegers, and  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss. 
And  a  Russian  army,  15,000  strong,  under  Prince 
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Serebinoff,  came  suddenly  on  the  workmen  and 
Janissiirifa  near  Azoph,  and  put  them  to  head- 
long tliglit.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
first  trophies  won  from  the  Turks  came  into  Rus- 
sian hands.  An  army  of  Tartars,  which  marclied 
to  succour  the  Turks,  was  also  entirely  defeated 
by  Ivan's  forces;  and  the  Ottomans,  dispirited 
by  their  losses  and  reverses,  withdrew  altogether 
from  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Russia  was  yet  far  too 
weak  to  enter  on  a  war  of  retaliation  witli  the 
Turks.  She  had  subdued  the  Tartar  Khanates 
of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan ;  but  their  kinsmen  of 
the  Crimea  were  still  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Russians,  even  v.'ithout  Turkish  aid.  It  was 
only  two  years  after  the  Ottoman  expedition  to 
the  Don  and  Volga  that  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
made  a  victorious  inroad  into  Russia,  took  !Mos- 
cow  by  storm,  and  sacked  the  city  (1571).  The 
Czar  ivan  had,  in  1570,  sent  an  ambassador, 
named  Nossolitof,  to  Constantinople,  to  complain 
of  the  Turkish  attack  on  Astrakhan,  and  to  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  peace,  friendship,  and 
alliance  between  the  two  empires.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sian ambassador  was  favourably  received  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  no  further  hostilities  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians  took  place  for  nearly  a 
century."— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Otto- 
man lurks,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1577-1580. — Conquests  by  the  Poles. 
See  Poland:   A.  D.  1574-1590. 

A.  D.  1578-1579.— Yermac's  conquest  of  Si- 
beria.   See  Siberia. 

A.  D.  1613-1617.  —  War  with  Sweden. — 
Cession  of  tern^^ory,  including  the  site  of 
St.  Petersburg.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Sweden):   A.  D.  1611-1629. 

A.  D.  1652. — Allegiance  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine  transferred  from  the  King  of  Po- 
land to  the  Czar.  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1648- 
1654. 

A.  D.  1655-1659. — The  great  schism,  known 
as  the  Rascoi. — "In  the  reign  of  Alexis  took 
place  the  great  revision  of  the  Bible,  carried  out 
by  the  energy  of  Nicon,  the  Patriarch,  who,  find- 
ing that  the  church-books  were  full  of  ridiculous 
blunders  caused  by  ignorant  copyists,  procured 
a  quantity  of  the  best  Greek  manuscripts  from 
Mount  Athos,  and  other  places.  In  1655,  and 
the  following  year,  he  summoned  two  councils 
of  the  church,  at  which  the  newly  translated 
service-books  were  promulgated  and  the  old  ones 
called  in.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  a 
great  schism  took  place  in  the  Russian  Church, 
a  number  of  people  attaching  a  superstitious 
veneration  to  the  old  books,  errors  and  all.  Thus 
was  formed  the  large  sect  of  the  Staro-obriadtsi 
or  Raakolniks,  still  existing  in  Russia,  who  have 
suffered  great  persecutions  at  many  periods  of 
her  history."— W.  R.  Morfill,  The  Story  of  Rus- 
sia, ch.  6. — "The  most  important  innovation, 
which  afterwards  became  the  symbol  and  the 
war-cry  of  the  religious  rebellion,  referred  to  the 
position  of  the  fingers  in  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  Russians  of  Nicon's  time  when  they 
crossed  themselves  held  two  flugcs  together, 
while  the  Oriental  churches  and  the  Greeks  en- 
joined their  adherents  to  cross  themselves  with 
three  fingers  united  into  one  point.  The  two- 
flngered  cross  of  the  Muscovites  was  used  in  the 
Orient  only  for  giving  the  priestly  benediction. 
.  .  .  Patriarch  Ilicon  was  anxious  io  return  to  an- 
cient traditions.  Reserving  the  two-fingered  cross 
for  priestly  benedictions  only,  be.  re-established 


the  three-fingered  Greek  cross,  or,  as  his  oppo- 
nents called  it,  'the  pinchof-snuflf  cross,'  for  the 
private  act  of  devotion.  Then,  too,  in  certain 
cases,  for  instance  in  stamping  the  round  wafers, 
he  introduced  the  ^e  of  the  equilateral,  four- 
sided  cross.  .  .  .  TIi'i  Russians  celebrated  the  mass 
on  seven  wafers,  w  aile  the  Greeks  and  Orientals 
used  only  five.  In  the  processions  of  the  Church 
the  Russians  were  in  the  habit  of  first  turning 
their  steps  westward  —  going  with  the  sun;  tho 
Greeks  marched  eastward  —  against  the  sun.  In 
all  these  points  Patriarch  Nicon  conformed  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Greek  mother-church.  In 
conformity  with  this  rule,  moreover,  he  directed 
that  the  hallelujahs  should  be  'trebled,'  or  sung 
thrice,  as  with  the  Greeks,  the  Russians  having 
up  till  then  only  'doubled'  it — singing,  instead 
of  the  third  hallelujah,  its  Russian  equivalent, 
'  God  be  praised. '  Finally,  or  we  should  rather 
say  above  all,  Nicon  introduced  a  fresh  spelling 
of  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  fact  is  that,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  Russian  habit  of  abbre- 
viating some  of  the  commonest  scriptural  names, 
the  second  letter  in  the  name  Jesus  had  been 
dropped  altogether;  it  was  simply  spelt  Jsus, 
without  any  sign  of  abbreviation.  Patriarch 
Nicon  corrected  this  orthographical  error,  re- 
placing the  missing  letter.  Was  this  all  ?  Yes, 
this  was  all.  As  far  as  doctrinal  matters  were 
concerned,  nothing  more  serious  was  at  stake  in 
the  great  religious  schism  of  the  17th  century, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Rascoi.  And  yet  it 
was  for  these  trifles  —  a  letter  less  in  a  name,  a 
finger  more  in  a  cross,  the  doubling  instead  of 
the  trebling  of  a  word  —  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, both  men  and  women,  encountered  death  on 
the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake.  It  was  for  these 
things  that  other  scores  of  thousands  underwent 
the  horrible  tortures  of  the  knout,  the  strappado, 
the  rack,  or  had  their  bodies  mutilated,  their 
tongues  cut,  their  hands  chopped  off." — Step- 
niak.  The  Russian  Peasantry  (Am.  ed.),  pp.  237- 
239. 

A.  D.  1686-1696.— War  of  the  Holy  Lea^e 
against  the  Turks. —  Capture  of  Azov. —  First 
foothold  on  the  Black  Sea  acquired.  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1084-1696. 

A.  D.  1689. — Accession  of  Peter  the  Great. 

A.  D.  1697-1704. — Peter  the  Great :  his  trav- 
els in  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  useful  arts  ;  his  civilizing  work  in  Mus- 
covy.— "Many  princes  before  [Peter  the  Great] 
had  renounced  crowns,  wearied  out  with  the  in- 
tolerable load  of  public  affairs;  but  no  man  had 
ever  divested  himself  of  the  royal  character,  in 
order  to  learn  the  art  of  governing  better:  this 
was  a  stretch  of  heroism  which  was  reserved  for 
Peter  the  Great  alone.  He  left  Russia  in  [1697], 
having  reigned  as  yet  but  [a  few]  years  and  went 
to  Holland  disguised  under  a  common  name,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  menial  servant  of  that  same 
Lefort,  whom  he  sent  in  quality  of  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  States-General.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  enrolled  his 
name  among  the  shipwrights  of  the  admiralty 
of  the  Indies,  and  wrought  in  the  yard  like  the 
other  mechanics.  At  his  leisure  hours  he  learned 
such  parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are  useful  to 
a  prince, —  fortification,  navigation,  and  the  art 
cf  drawing  plans.  He  went  into  the  workmen's 
?hop8,  and  examined  all  their  manufactures: 
nothing  could  escape  his  observation.  From 
thence  he  passed  over  into  England,  where  hav- 
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Ing  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of  shlp-bulkling, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  carefully  observing  every 
thing  that  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  At  last,  after  two  years  of  travel  and 
labor,  to  which  no  man  but  himself  would  ha?e 
willingly  submitted,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Russia,  with  all  tlic  arts  of  Europe  in 
his  train.  Artists  of  every  kind  followed  him 
in  abundance.  Then  were  seen,  for  the  first 
time,  large  Russian  ships  in  the  Baltic,  and  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  ocean.  Stately  buildings, 
of  a  regular  architecture,  were  raised  among  the 
Russian  huts,  lie  founded  colleges,  academies, 
printing-houses,  and  libraries.  The  cities  were 
brought  under  a  regular  police.  The  dress  and 
customs  of  the  people  were  gradually  changed, 
though  not  without  some  difflculty;  and  the 
Muscovites  learned  by  degrees  the  true  nature 
of  a  social  staie.  Even  their  superstitious  rites 
were  abolished;  the  dignity  of  the  patriarch 
was  suppressed  ;  and  the  czar  declared  himself 
the  head  of  the  Church.  This  last  enterprise, 
■which  would  have  cost  a  prince  less  absolute 
than  Peter  both  his  throne  and  his  life,  succeeded 
almost  without  opposition,  and  insured  to  him 
the  success  of  all  his  other  innovations.  After 
having  humbled  an  ignorant  and  a  barbarous 
clergy,  he  ventured  to  make  a  trial  of  instruct- 
ing them,  though,  by  that  means,  he  ran  the  risk 
of  rendering  them  formidable.  .  .  .  The  czar 
not  only  subjected  the  Cimrch  to  the  State,  after 
the  example  of  the  Turkish  emperors,  but,  what 
was  a  more  masterly  stroke  of  policy,  he  dis- 
solved a  militia  of  much  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  the  janizaries:  and  what  the  sultans  had 
attempted  in  vain,  he  accomplished  in  a  short 
time:  he  disbanded  the  Russian  janizaries,  who 
were  called  Strelitz,  and  who  kept  the  czars  in 
subjection.  These  troops,  more  formidable  to 
their  masters  than  to  their  neighbors,  consisted 
of  about  30,000  foot,  one  half  of  which  remained 
at  3I0SCOW,  while  tlie  other  was  stationed  upon 
the  frontiers.  The  pay  of  a  Strelitz  was  no 
more  than  four  roubles  a  year;  but  this  deficiency 
was  amply  compensated  by  privileges  and  ex- 
tortions. Peter  at  first  formed  a  company  of 
foreigners,  among  whom  he  enrolled  his  own 
name,  and  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  begin 
the  service  in  the  character  of  a  drummer,  and 
to  perform  the  duties  of  that  mean  office;  so 
much  did  the  nation  stand  in  need  of  examples! 
By  degrees  he  became  an  officer.  He  gradually 
raised  new  regiments ;  and,  at  last,  finding  himself 
master  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  he  broke  the 
Strelitz,  who  durst  not  disobey.  The  cavalry 
were  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Poland,  or 
France,  when  this  last  kingdom  was  no  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  fiefs.  The  Russian  gentle- 
men were  mounted  at  their  own  expense,  and 
fought  without  discipline,  and  sometimes  with- 
out any  other  arms  than  a  sabre  or  a  bow,  inca- 
pable of  obeying,  and  consequently  of  conquer- 
ing. Peter  the  Great  taught  them  to  obey,  both 
by  the  example  he  set  them  and  by  the  punish- 
ments he  intiicted :  for  he  served  in  the  quality 
of  a  soldier  and  subaltern  officer,  and  as  czar  he 
severely  punished  the  Boyards,  that  is,  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  pretended  that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  their  order  not  to  serve  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent. He  established  a  regular  body  to  serve 
the  artillery,  and  took  500  liells  from  the  churches 
to  found  cannon.  ...  He  was  liimself  a  good 
engineer;    but  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  his 


knowledge  of  naval  affairs :  he  was  an  able  sea- 
captain,  a  skilful  pilot,  a  good  sailor,  an  expert 
shipwright,  and  his  knowledge  of  these  arts  was 
the  more  meritorious,  as  he  was  born  with  a  great 
dread  of  the  water.  In  his  youth  he  could  not 
pass  over  a  bridge  without  trembling.  ...  He 
caused  a  beautiful  harbor  to  be  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  near  Azof,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  keep  a  number  of  galleys;  and  some 
time  after,  thinking  that  these  vessels,  so  long, 
light,  and  flat,  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
Baltic,  he  had  upwards  of  300  of  them  built  at 
his  favorite  city  of  Petersburg.  lie  showed  Ms 
subjects  the  method  of  building  ships  with  fir 
only,  and  taught  them  the  art  of  navigation. 
He  had  even  learned  surgery,  and,  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  has  been  known  to  tap  a  dropsical 
person.  He  was  well  versed  in  mechanics,  and 
instructed  the  artists.  .  .  .  He  was  always  trav- 
elling up  and  down  his  dominions,  as  much  as 
his  wars  would  allow  him ;  but  he  travelled  like 
a  legislator  and  natural  philosopher,  examining 
nature  everywhere,  endeavoring  to  correct  or 
perfect  her;  sounding  with  his  own  hands  the 
depths  of  seas  and  rivers,  repairing  sluices,  visit- 
ing docks,  causing  mines  to  be  searched  for, 
assaying  metals,  ordering  accurate  plans  to  be 
drawn,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  himself 
assisted.  He  built,  upon  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
spot,  the  imperial  city  of  Petersburg.  .  .  .  He 
built  the  harbor  of  Cronstjidt,  on  the  Neva,  and 
Sainte-Croix,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia ;  erected 
forts  in  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia;  established 
offices  of  admiralty  at  Archangel,  Petersburg, 
Astrakhan,  and  Azof;  founded  arsenals,  ord 
built  and  endowed  hospitals.  All  his  ow  _ 
houses  were  mean,  and  executed  in  a  bad  taste ; 
but  he  spared  no  expenses  in  rendering  the  pub- 
lic buildings  grahd  and  magnificent.  The 
sciences,  which  in  other  countries  have  been  the 
slow  product  of  so  many  ages,  were,  by  his  cart 
and  industry,  imported  into  Russia  in  full  per- 
fection. He  established  an  academy  on  the  plan 
of  the  famous  societies  of  Paris  and  London. 
.  .  .  Thus  it  was  that  a  single  man  changed  the 
face  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  universe.  It 
is  however  a  shocking  reflection,  that  this  re- 
former of  mankind  should  have  been  deficient  in 
that  first  of  all  virtues,  the  virtue  of  humanity. 
Brutality  in  his  pleasures,  ferocity  in  his  man- 
ners, and  cruelty  in  his  punishments,  sullied  the 
lustre  of  so  many  virtues.  He  civilized  his  sub- 
jects, and  yet  remained  himself  a  barbarian.  He 
would  sometimes  with  his  own  hands  execute 
sentences  of  death  upon  the  unhappy  criminals; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  revel,  would  show  his 
dexterity  in  cutting  off  heads. " — Voltaire,  Iliat. 
of  Charles  XIL,  King  of  Sweden,  hk.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  Peter  the  Great.— E. 
Schuyler,  Peter  the  Great,  v.  1. —  A.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu.  The  Emjnre  of  the  Tsars,  pt.  1,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1699.— The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  with 
the  Sultan. — Possession  of  Azov  confirmed. 
See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1683-1699. 

A.  D.  1700.— Aggressive  league  with  Po- 
land and  Denmark  against  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.— Defeat  at  Narva.  See  Scandina- 
vian States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1697-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1706.—  War  with  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  Poland  and  Livonia.  See  Scan- 
dinavian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1703-1718.  — The  founding  of  St. 
Petersburg.— "  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
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Nyenskanz  [170a],  a  council  of  war  was  con- 
vened to  consider  tae  question  of  defending  and 
utiii.sing  tlic  moutli  of  tlie  Neva,  and  wliether  it 
would  be  better  to  strengthen  the  little  fort 
which  had  just  been  taken,  or  to  seek  a  fit  site 
for  a  commercial  town  nearer  the  sea.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  decided  upon.  Near  its  mouth 
the  Neva  takes  a  sharp  turn  and  divides  into 
three  or  four  branches,  which  by  subsequent  re- 
division  form  a  number  of  islands,  large  and 
small.  These  marshy  islands,  overgrown  with 
forests  and  thickets,  and  liable  to  be  covered 
with  water  during  the  westerly  winds,  were  in- 
habited by  a  few  Finnish  fishermen,  who  were 
accustomed  to  abandon  their  mud  huts  at  the 
approach  of  high  water,  and  seek  a  refuge  on 
the  higher  ground  beyond.  It  was  on  the  first 
of  these  islands,  called  by  the  Finns  Yanni-Saari, 
or  Hare  Island,  where  the  river  was  still  broad 
and  deep,  that  Peter  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fortress  and  a  city,  named  St.  Petersburg,  after 
his  patron  saint.  .  .  .  For  this  work  many  car- 
penters and  masons  were  sent  from  the  district 
of  Novgorod,  who  were  aided  by  the  soldiers. 
Wheelbarrows  were  unknown  (they  are  still  little 
used  in  Russia),  and  in  default  of  better  imple- 
ments the  men  scraped  up  the  earth  with  their 
hands,  and  carried  it  to  the  ramparts  on  pieces 
of  matting  or  in  their  sliirts.  Peter  wrote  to 
Ramo<lanofsky,  asking  hiia  to  send  the  next 
summer  at  least  2,000  thieves  and  criminals  des- 
tined for  Siberia,  to  do  the  heavy  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Novgorod  carpenters.  At 
the  same  time  with  the  construction  of  the  bas- 
tions, a  church  was  built  in  the  fortress  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  Just 
outside  of  the  fortress  Peter  built  for  himself  a 
small  hut,  which  he  called  his  palace.  It  was 
about  fifty-five  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  built 
of  logs  roofed  with  shingles,  and  contained  only 
three  rooms,  lighted  by  little  windows  set  in 
leaden  frames.  In  respect  for  this,  his  earliest 
residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  Peter  subsequently 
had  another  building  erected  outside  of  it  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  weather,  and  in  this  state  it 
still  remains,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
curious  and  devout.  ...  In  spite  of  disease  and 
mortality  among  the  men,  in  spite  of  the  floods, 
which  even  in  the  first  year  covered  nearly  the 
whole  place  and  drowned  some  who  were  too  ill 
to  move,  the  work  went  on.  But  in  its  infancy 
St.  Petersburg  was  constantly  in  danger  from 
the  Swedes,  both  by  sea  and  land.  ...  St. 
Petersburg  was  the  apple  of  Peter's  eye.  It  was 
his  '  pi",radise,'  as  he  often  calls  it  in  his  letters. 
It  was  always  an  obstacle,  and  sometimes  the 
sole  obstacle,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Peter 
was  willing  t^  give  up  all  he  had  conquered  in 
Livonia  and  £sthonia,  and  even  Naive,  but  he 
r  ould  not  yield  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Never- 
theless, until  the  war  with  Sweden  had  been 
practically  decided  by  the  battle  of  Poltava,  and 
the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  hud  been  thus 
secured,  although  it  had  a  certain  importance  as 
a  commercial  port,  ond  as  the  fortress  which 
commanded  the  moutn  of  the  Neva,  it  remained 
but  a  village.  Tl-e  v.alls  of  the  fortress  were 
finally  laid  with  sw>ne,  but  the  houses  were  built 
of  logs  at  the  best,  and  for  many  years,  in  spite 
of  the  marshy  soil,  the  streets  remained  unpaved. 
If  late  had  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
there  would  not  have  beeu  much  to  regret. 
Gradually  the  idea  came  to  Peter  to  make  it  his 


capital.  In  1714  the  Senate  was  transported 
thither  from  Moscow,  but  wars  and  foreign  en- 
terprises occupied  the  Tsar's  attention,  and  it 
was  not  until  1718  that  the  colleges  or  ministries 
were  fully  installed  there,  and  St.  Petersburg 
became  in  fact  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  "—K 
Schuyler,  Peter  tlie  Oreat,  ch.  46  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1707-1718.— Invasion  by  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden. — His  ruinous  defeat  at  Pultowa. 
— His  intrigues  with  the  Turks. — Unlucky  ex- 
pedition of  the  Czar  into  Moldavia. — Russian 
conquests  in  the  north.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718. 

A.  D.  1721.— The  Peace  of  Nystad  with 
Sweden. —  Livonia  and  other  conquests  of 
Peter  the  Great  secured. — Finland  given  up. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D. 
1719-1721. 

A.  D.  1725-1739.— The  reigns  of  Catherine 
I.,  Peter  II.,  and  Anne  Ivanovna. — Fruitless 
war  with  Turkey.  —  Depredations  in  the 
Crimea. — "The  death  of  Peter  found  the  Rus- 
sian Court  divided  into  two  powerful  factions. 
The  reactionary  party,  filled  with  Russians  of 
the  old  school,  who  had  looked  upon  the.reforms 
of  Peter  with  no  favourable  eye,  such  as  the  Go- 
litsins  and  the  Dolgorukis,  were  anxious  to  raise 
to  the  throne  Peter,  the  son  of  Alexis  [Peter  the 
Great's  son,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  put  to 
death],  a  mere  boy;  whereas  the  party  of  prog- 
ress, led  by  Slenshikov,  wished  that  Catherine, 
the  Tsar's  widow,  should  succeed.  .  .  .  The 
party  ui  reform  finally  triumphed.  Catherine 
was  elected  the  successor  of  her  husband,  and  the 
chief  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander 
Menshikov.  .  .  .  The  brief  reign  of  Catherine  is 
distinguished  only  by  two  events  which  added 
any  glory  to  Russia.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  founded  in  1726,  and  Behring,  a  Dane,  was 
sent  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Kamchatka. 
He  has  left  his  name  indelibly  written  on  the 
geography  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Empress  died 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1727,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  aged 
about  39  years.  ...  A  ukase  of  Peter  permitted 
Catherine  to  choose  her  successor.  She  accord- 
ingly nominated  Peter,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexis,  and,  in  default  of  Peter  and  his  issue, 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  her  daughters.  Anne  died 
in  1728,  the  year  after  her  mother;  she  had  mar- 
ried Karl  Fnedrich,  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein,  .  .  . 
and  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  III. 
Menshikov  was  appointed  the  guardian  of  the 

foung  Tsar  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  17." 
n  four  months  Menshikov  was  in  disgrace  and 
the  youn^  Tsar  had  signed  a  ukase  which  con- 
demned him  to  Siberian  banishment.  He  died  in 
1729,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  a  year  later 
by  the  boy  autocrat  whose  flat  had  been  his  ruin. 
On  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  the  will  of  Catherine, 
in  favor  of  her  daughters,  was  set  aside,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  conferred  the  crown  on 
Anne  [Anne  Ivanovna],  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Courland,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Ivan,  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  impose  on  her  a  constitution,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Pacta  Conventa  of  the  Poles,  but 
she  evaded  it.  ' '  The  Empress  threw  herself  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  German  favourites,  es- 
pecially a  Courlander  of  low  extraction,  named 
Biren,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  groom.  .  .  . 
The  Empress  was  a  woman  of  vulgar  mind,  and 
the  Court  was  given  up  to  uorcflued  orgies.  .  .  . 
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Her  reign  was  not  an  important  one  for  Russia 
eitlier  as  rcgiirds  internal  or  foreign  affairs.  The 
riglit  of  primogeniture  wliicli  liad  been  intro- 
duced into  tlie  Russian  law  of  real  property  by- 
Peter  the  Great,  was  abolished ;  it  was  altogether 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Slavonic  institutions.  A 
four  years'  war  with  Turkey  led  to  no  important 
results."— W.  R.  MorfiU,  T/ie  Story  of  Russia, 
ch.  8. — "The  Russians  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  pretence  for  the  war  [with  Turkey], 
because  the  khan  of  the  Turkish  allies  and  de- 
pendents, tlie  Tatars  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
could  never  wholly  restrain  his  wandering  hordes 
from  committing  depredations  and  making  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  pasture-lands  of 
Russia.  ...  In  1735  a  Russian  corps  marched 
into  the  Crimea,  ravaged  a  part  of  the  country, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  Tatars ;  but  having 
ventured  too  far  without  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provisions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
sustained  so  great  a  loss  in  men  that  what  had 
been  accomplished  bore  no  proportion  to  this 
misfortune.  The  almost  total  failure  of  this  first 
attempt,  which  had  cost  the  Russians  10,000 
men,  by  no  means  deterred  them  from  pursuing 
their  designs  of  conquest.  Count  Munich 
marched  with  a  large  army  from  the  Ukraine 
into  the  Crimea  (1736).  The  Tatars  .  .  .  suf- 
fered the  Russian  troops  to  advance  unmolested, 
thinking  themselves  safe  behind  their  entrench- 
ments. .  .  .  But  entrenchments  of  that  kind  were 
unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  Russian 
troops.  Ifcey  were  surmounted ;  the  Tatars  re- 
pulsed ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Crimea  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  month  of  June 
they  entered  the  Crimean  fortress  of  Perekop. 
The  Russian  troops  now  retaliated  the  devasta- 
tions committed  by  the  Tatars  in  the  Empire; 
but  they  found  it  impossible  to  remain  long.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  army  was  in  want  of  hod  to  be 
fetched  with  extreme  difficulty  from  the  Ukraine ; 
so  that  Munich  at  length  found  himself,  towards 
autumn,  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
with  his  troops  by  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Ukraine.  .  .  .  While  Munich  was  in  the  Crimea, 
endeavouring  to  chastise  the  Tatars  for  their 
depredations,  Lascy  had  proceeded  with  another 
army  against  Asof.  The  attack  proved  success- 
ful ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  fort  of  Asof  had 
already  submitted  to  his  arms.  .  .  .  The  Otto- 
mans published  a  manifesto  against  Russia,  but 
they  were  neither  able  afterwards  to  protect  the 
Crimea  nor  Moldavia,  for  they  were  soon  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  from  Austria  also.  By  the 
treaty  with  Russia,  the  emperor  was  bound  to 
furnish  30,000  auxiliaries  in  case  o^a  war  with  the 
Turks ;  but  a  party  in  the  Austrian  cabinet  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  make  war  himself.  ...  In  the 
year  1737  a  new  expedition  was  undertaken  from 
the  Ukraine  at  an  immense  cost.  ...  A  new 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Austriu  before 
this  campaign,  in  which  the  two  empires  agreed 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  common,  according  to  a 
stipulated  plan.  In  order  to  gain  a  pretence  for 
the  war,  Austria  had  previously  acted  as  if  she 
wished  to  force  her  mediation  upon  the  Turks. 
The  first  year's  campaign  was  so  unfortunate 
that  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  prosecuting  their  operations,  and  to  think 
of  the  protection  and  defence  of  their  own  fron- 
tiers."   But  "the  Russians  were  every  where 


victorious,  and  made  the  names  of  their  armies  a 
terror  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  Lascy 
umlertook  a  new  raid  into  the  Crimea.  Munich 
first  threatened  Bender,  then  reduced  Otchakof 
without  much  difficulty,  and  left  a  few  troops  be- 
hind him  when  he  withdrew  .  .  .  who  were 
there  besieged  by  a  large  combined  army  of 
Turks  and  Tatars,  supported  by  a  fleet.  The 
Russians  not  only  maintained  the  fortress,  which 
was,  properly  speaking,  untenable,  but  they 
forced  the  Turks  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  10,000 
men.  The  Russian  campaign  in  1738  was  as  fruit- 
less, and  cost  quite  as  many  men,  as  the  Austrian, 
but  it  was  at  least  the  means  of  bringing  them 
some  military  renown."  In  1739,  the  Russians, 
under  Munich,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Mol- 
davia, violating  Polish  territory.  "  The  Turkish 
and  Tatar  army  which  was  opposed  to  the  Rus- 
sians was  beaten  and  routed  [at  Stavoutchani] 
on  the  first  attack.  .  .  .  Immediately  afterwards 
the  whole  garrison,  struck  with  a  panic,  forsook 
the  fortress  of  Khotzim,  which  had  never  been 
once  attacked,  and  it  was  taken  pos.session  of  by 
the  Russians,  who  were  astonished  at  the  ease  of 
the  concjuest.  Jassy  was  also  taken,  and  Munich 
even  wished  to  attack  Bender,  when  the  news  of 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  .  .  .  made  him  infuriate, 
because  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  Russia  alone 
was  not  equal  to  carry  on  tlie  war.  ...  By  the 
peace  of  Belgrade,  Austria  not  only  suffered 
shame  and  disgrace,  but  lost  all  the  possessions 
which  had  been  gained  by  Eugene  in  the  last 
war,  her  best  military  frontier,  and  her  most  con- 
siderable fortresses.  .  .  .  By  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
Austria  restored  to  Turkey  Belgrade,  Shabacz, 
the  whole  of  Servia,  that  portion  of  Bosnia  which 
had  been  acquired  in  the  last  war,  and  Austrian 
Vallachia.  Russia  was  also  obliged  to  evacuate 
Khotzim  and  Otchakof ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were,  however,  blown  up ;  as  well  as  those 
of  Perekop ;  Russia  retained  Asof,  and  a  bound- 
ary line  was  determined,  which  offered  the  Rus- 
sians the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending their  vast  empire  southward,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Tatars  and  Turks."— W.  K.  Kelly, 
Hist,  of  Russia,  ch.  33  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1726-1740. — The  question  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession.— Guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1718- 
1738;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1732-1733. —  Interference  in  the  elec- 
tion of  king  of  Poland.  See  Poland:  A.  D. 
1732-1733. 

A.  D.  1 740- 1762. —  Two  regencies  and  two 
revolutions. — The  reign  of  Empress  Elizabeth. 
—  The  Empress  Anne  died  in  1740.  Her  de- 
ceased sister,  Catherine,  had  left  a  daughter, 
Anna,  married  to  Anthony  Ulrich,  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  and  this  daughter  had  an  infant  son, 
Ivan.  By  the  will  of  the  Empress  the  child 
Ivan  was  named  as  her  successor,  and  Biren  was 
appointed  Regent.  He  enjoyed  the  regency  but 
a  short  time,  when  he  was  overcome  by  a  palace 
conspiracy  and  sent  in  banishment  to  Siberia. 
The  mother  of  the  infant  Czar  was  now  made 
Regent ;  but  her  rule  was  brief.  Another  revo- 
lution, in  the  latter  part  of  1741,  consigned  her, 
with  her  son  and  husband,  to  a  prison,  and  raised 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  to  the  Russian  throne.  ' '  The  Empress 
Anna  might  have  ruled  without  control,  and 
probably  have  transmitted  the  throne  to  her  son 
Ivan,  had  Elizabeth  been  left  to  the  quiet  enjoy- 
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ment  of  her  Bcnsunl  propensities.  EHznhcth  in- 
dulged without  concealment  or  restraint  in 
amours  with  subalterns,  and  even  privates  of  the 
guard  whose  barracks  lay  near  her  residence; 
she  was  addicted,  like  them,  to  strong  drink,  and 
had  entirely  gained  their  favour  by  her  gocxl 
humour  and  joviality.  Her  indolence  made  her 
utterly  averse  to  business,  and  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  encumbering  herself  with  the 
cares  of  government  had  she  not  been  restricted 
in  her  amusements,  reproved  for  her  behaviour, 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  threatened  with  a 
compulsory  marriage  with  the  ugly  and  disa- 
greeable Anthony  Ulrich,  of  Brunswick  Bevern, 
brother  of  the  llegent's  Imsband.  At  the  insti- 
gation, and  with  the  money,  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, LttChetardie,  a  revolution  was  effected. 
.  .  .  Elizabeth,  in  the  manifest  which  she  pub- 
lished on  the  day  of  her  accession,  declared  that 
the  throne  belonged  to  her  by  right  of  birth,  in 
face  of  the  celebrated  ukase  issued  by  her  father 
in  1732,  which  empowered  the  reigiulug  sovereign 
to  name  his  successor.  ...  On  communicating 
her  accession  to  the  Swedish  Government  [which 
had  lately  declared  war  and  invaded  Finland 
with  no  success],  she  expressed  her  desire  for 
peace,  and  her  wish  to  restore  matters  to  the 
footing  on  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nystadt.  The  Swedes,  who  took 
credit  for  having  assisted  the  revolution  which 
raised  her  to  the  throne,  demanded  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  Empress  the  restitution  of  all 
Finnland,  with  the  town  of  Wiborg  and  part  of 
Carelia;  but  Elizabeth,  with  whom  it  was  a 
point  of  honour  to  cede  none  of  the  conquests  of 
her  father,  would  consent  to  nothing  further  than 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Peace  of  Nystadt. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  the  Swedes  were  again 
unsuccessful  in  every  rencounter,  as  they  had 
been  before." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern 
Europe,  bk.  6,  ch.  3  (v.  3).— "This  war  had  no 
result  except  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Sweden 
of  Charles  XII.  against  regenerate  Russia.  The 
Scandinavian  armies  proved  themselves  very  un- 
worthy of  their  former  reputation.  Elizabeth's 
generals,  Lascy  and  Keith,  subdued  all  the  forts 
in  Finland.  At  Helsingfors  17,000  Swedes  laid 
down  their  arms  before  a  hardly  more  numerous 
Russian  force.  By  the  treaty  of  Abo  [August 
17,  1743],  the  Empress  acquired  South  Finland 
as  far  as  the  river  Kidmen,  and  caused  Adolphus 
Frederic,  Administrator  of  the  Duchy  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  one  of  her  allies,  to  be  elected  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  in  place  of  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Denmark.  ...  In  her  internal  policy  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  continued  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Emperor.  She  developed  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country,  reformed  the  legislation,  and 
created  new  centres  of  population ;  she  gave  an 
energetic  impulse  to  science  and  the  national  lit- 
erature; she  prepared  the  way  for  the  alliance 
of  France  and  Russia,  emancipated  from  the 
German  yoke;  while  in  foreign  affairs  she  put  a 
stop  to  the  threatening  advance  of  Prussia." 
Elizabeth  died  in  January,  1762. —  A.  Rambaud, 
Hint,  of  Ruma,  v.  2,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1743, — Acquisition  of  part  of  Finland 
from  Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1720-1792. 

A.  D.  1755.  —  Intrigue  with  Austria  and 
Saxony  against  Frederick  the  Great.— Causes 
of  the  Seven  Years  War.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1755-1756. 


A.  D.  1758.— Invasion  of  Prussia. —  Defeat 
at  Zorndorf.— Retreat.  See  Geumany:  A.  I). 
1758. 

A.  D.  1759. — Renewed  invasion  of  Prussia. 

—  Victory    at    Kunersdorf.      See    Geilmany: 

A.   I).    175»(,IUI,Y— NOVICMIIKK). 

A.  D.  1761-1762.— Brief  reign  of  Peter  III. 

—  His  peace  with  Frederick  the  Great.— His 
deposition  and  death.— His  queen,  Catherine 
II.,  on  the  throne. — "  Cliark's  Peter  Ulric,  duke 
of  Ilolstein  Gottorp,  whom  Elizabeth  had  nom- 
inated her  successor,  who  had  embraced  the 
Greek  religion,  and  who,  at  his  baptism,  had 
received  tlie  name  of  Peter  Fedorovitch,  had 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  immediately  after  her 
accession:  he  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  education  of  this  unfortunate  prince  was 
neglected.  .  .  .  Military  exercises  were  the  only 
occupation  for  which  he  had  any  relish,  and  in 
them  he  was  indulged.  .  .  .  His  potations, 
which  were  frequent  and  long,  were  encouraged 
by  his  companions;  and,  in  a  few  years,  he  bo- 
came  a  complete  bacchanalian."  In  1744  the 
young  prince  was  married  to  "Sophia  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who, 
on  her  conversion  to  the  Greek  faith, —  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  her  marriage, —  had  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Catherine.  This  union 
was  entitled  to  the  more  attention,  as  in  its  con- 
sequences it  powerfully  affected,  not  only  the 
whole  of  Russia,  but  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Shortly  before  its  completion,  Peter  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  which  left  hideous  traces  on 
his  countenance.  The  sight  of  him  is  said  so 
far  to  have  affected  Catherine  that  she  fainted 
away.  But  though  she  was  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  ambition  had  already  over  her  more  influ- 
ence than  the  tender  passion,  and  she  smothered 
her  repugnance.  Unfortunately,  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  husband  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
remove  the  ill  impression:  if  he  bore  her  any 
affection,  which  appears  doubtful,  his  manners 
were  rude,  even  vulgar.  .  .  .  What  was  still 
worse,  she  soon  learned  to  despise  his  understand- 
ing; and  it  required  little  penetration  to  foresee 
that,  whatever  might  be  his  title  after  Eliza- 
beth's death,  the  power  must  rest  with  Catherine. 
Hence  the  courtiers  in  general  were  more  assidu- 
ous in  their  attentions  to  her  than  to  him, —  a 
circumstance  which  did  not  much  dispose  him 
for  the  better.  Finding  no  charms  in  his  new 
domestic  circle,  he  naturally  turned  to  his  boon 
companions;  his  orgies  became  frequent;  and 
Catherine  was  completely  neglected.  Hence  her 
indifference  was  exchanged  into  absolute  dislike. 

.  .  .  Without  moral  principles;  little  deterred 
by  the  fear  o^  worldly  censure,  in  a  court  where 
the  empress  herself  was  any  thing  but  a  model  of 
chastity ;  and  burning  with  hatred  towards  her 
husband,  —  she  soon  dishonoured  his  bed." 
Elizabeth  died  on  the  29th  of  December,  1761, 
and  Peter  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  op- 
position. The  plotting  against  him  on  behalf  of 
his  wife,  had  long  been  active,  but  no  plans  were 
ripe  for  execution.  He  was  suffered  to  reign  for 
a  year  and  a  half ;  but  the  power  which  he  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  slipped  quickly  away 
from  him.  He  was  humane  in  disposition,  and 
adopted  some  excellent  measures.  He  sup- 
pressed the  secret  chancery — an  inquisitorial 
court  said  to  be  as  abominable  as  the  Spanish 
inquisition.  He  emancipated  the  nobles  from 
the  servility  to  the  crown  which  Peter  the  Great 
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had  Imposed  on  them.  He  improved  the  disci- 
pline or  the  army,  and  gave  encouragement  to 
trade.  But  tlie  good  will  which  these  measures 
might  have  won  for  Inm  was  more  than  can- 
celled by  his  undisguised  contempt  for  Russia 
and  the  Russians,  and  especially  for  their  reli- 
gion, and  by  his  excessive  admiration  for  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  Prussia,  with  whom  his  prede- 
cessor had  been  at  war  [but  with  whom  ho 
entered  into  alliance.  —  See  Gekmanv  :  A.  D. 
1761-1703].  The  clergy  and  the  army  were  both 
alienated  from  him,  and  were  easily  persuaded 
to  support  the  revolution  which  Catherine  and 
her  favorites  planned  for  his  overthrow.  Their 
scheme  was  carried  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  July,  1703,  when  Peter  was  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  orgies  at  Oranienbaum,  some  miles 
from  the  capital.  Catherine  went  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  troops,  and  regiment  after  regiment 
declared  for  her.  ' '  Accompanied  by  about  3, 000 
soldiers,  with  five  times  that  number  of  citizens, 
who  loudly  proclaimed  her  sovereign  of  Russia, 
she  went  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kasan. 
Here  every  thing  was  prepared  for  her  reception : 
the  archbishop  of  Novogorod,  with  a  host  of 
ecclesiastics,  awaited  her  at  the  altar ;  she  swore 
to  observe  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  empire; 
the  crown  was  solemnly  placed  on  her  head ;  she 
was  proclaimed  sole  monarch  of  Russia,  and  the 
grand-duke  Paul  her  successor."  The  dethroned 
czar,  when  the  news  of  these  events  reached 
him,  doubted  and  hesitated  until  he  lost  even  the 
opportunity  to  take  to  flight.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing Catherine's  coronation  he  signed  an  act  of 
abdication.  Within  a  week  he  was  dead.  Ac- 
cording to  accounts  commonly  credited,  he  was 
poisoned,  and  then  strangled,  because  the  poison 
did  its  deadly  work  too  slowly.  ' '  Whether  Cath- 
erine commanded  this  deed  of  blood,  has  been 
much  disputed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
she  did.  None  of  the  conspirators  would  have 
ventured  to  such  an  extremity  unless  distinctly 
authorised  by  her."  Two  years  later  Catherine 
added  another  murder  to  her  crimes  by  directing 
the  assassination  of  Ivan,  who  had  been  de- 
throned as  an  infant  by  Elizabeth  in  1741,  and 
who  had  grown  to  manhood  in  hopeless  impris- 
onment. —  Jlist.  of  Russia  (Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclop.),  V.  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Peter  III.  and 
Catlierine  IL,  v.  1. — A.  Rabbe  and  J.  Duncan, 
Hist,  of  Russia,  v.  1,  pp.  203-331. 

A.  D.  1762-1796. — Character  and  reign  of 
Catherine  II.— Partition  of  Poland. —  Wars 
with  the  Turks. — Acquisition  of  the  Crimea 
and  part  of  the  Caucasus. — Extension  of 
boundaries  to  the  Dnieper. — "Thus  was  inaug- 
urated the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  a  woman 
whose  capacities  were  early  felt  to  be  great,  but 
were  great  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  .  .  .  She 
was  without  scruple  in  the  gratification  of  her 
passions,  and  without  delicacy  in  their  conceal- 
ment; and  a  succession  of  lovers,  installed  osten- 
tatiously in  her  palnce,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  shamelessness  of  their  mistress.  Yet  she 
was  great  undoubtedly  as  a  sovereign.  With  a 
clear  and  cultivated  intellect,  with  high  aims 
and  breadth  of  views,  and  fearless  because  de- 
spising the  opinions  of  others,  she  could  plan 
and  she  could  achieve  her  country's  greatness ; 
and  in  the  extended  dominions  and  improvecl 
civilization  which  she  bequeathed  to  her  succes- 
sor is  found  a  true  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  lier 


subjects.  The  foreign  transactions  of  the  reign 
begin  with  the  history  of  Poland.  With  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia,  Catherine  may  he  said  to  have 
shared  both  the  scheme  of  partition  and  the 
spoils  that  followed  [see  Poland:  A.  I).  1708- 
1773],  If  it  is  doubtful  which  originated  the 
transaction,  there  is  at  least  no  doubt  but  that 
Russian  policy  had  prepared  the  way  for  such  a 
measure.  .  .  .  The  war  with  Turkey  [see  Tuuks: 
A.  D.  1708-1774]  was  closed  with  eiiual  prolit 
and  yet  greater  glory  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  Ru.ssian  armies  had  fought  luul  contiuered 
upon  the  soil  of  Moldavia,  and  had  invaded  and 
occupied  the  Crimea.  At  the  same  time  the 
Russian  fleets,  no  longer  confining  themselves  to 
the  Baltic  or  Black  Seas,  had  sailed  round  Eu- 
rope, and  had  appeared  in  the  Archipelago.  An 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  had  aided  their  de- 
sign; and  for  a  time  the  Bosphorus  and  Constan- 
tinople had  been  threatened.  The  great  Empress 
of  the  North  had  dazzled  Europe  by  the  vastuess 
of  her  power  and  designs;  and  Turkey,  exhaust- 
ed and  unequal  to  further  contest,  was  con- 
strained to  purchase  peace.  The  possession  of 
Azof,  Kertch,  Yenikale,  and  Kiuburn,  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean, 
were  the  immediate  gains  of  Russia.  Astipula- 
tion for  the  better  treatment  of  the  Principalities, 
and  for  the  rights  of  remonstrance,  both  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  that  of  the  Greek  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, gave  the  opening  for  future  advan- 
tages. Another  clause  assured  the  independence 
of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  Tartars 
inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Under  the  name  of  liberty,  these  tribes  were 
now,  like  Poland,  deprived  of  every  strength 
except  their  own ;  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
their  annexation  by  Russia.  "The  Peace  of  Kai- 
nardji,  as  this  settlement  was  called,  was  signed 
in  1774.  Within  ten  years  di.ssensions  had  arisen 
within  the  Crimea,  and  both  Turks  and  Russians 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  forces  of 
Catherine  passed  the  isthmus  as  allies  of  the 
reigning  Khan;  but  they  remained  to  receive 
his  abdication,  and  to  become  the  masters  of  his 
country  [see  Turks:  A.  D.  177C-1793].  At  the 
same  time  the  Kuban  was  entered  and  subdued 
by  Souvarof,  and  thus  already  the  Caucasus  was 
reached.  Catherine  was  now  at  the  height  of 
her  power.  In  a  triumphant  progress  she  visited 
her  new  dominions,  and  gave  the  august  name 
of  Sebastopol  to  a  new  city  which  was  already 
destined  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. She  believed  herself  to  be  upon  the  road 
to  Constantinople ;  and,  in  the  interviews  which 
she  held  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. ,  she  began 
to  scheme  for  the  partition  of  Turkey,  as  she 
had  done  for  that  of  Poland.  .  .  .  The  Empress 
now  found  herself  assailed  in  two  distinct  quar- 
ters. Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  allying  with  the 
Sultan,  invaded  Finland;  and  in  her  palace  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  Empress  heard  the  Swedish 
guns  [see  Scandinavian  St.\tes  (Sweden)  :  A.  D. 
1730-1793].  She  was  relieved,  however,  on  the 
north  b}'  the  dissension  in  the  Swedish  army, 
which  compelled  the  King  to  an  inglorious  re- 
treat; and  she  became  able  to  give  an  undivided 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  south.  While  an 
Au.strian  army,  which  supported  her,  was  threat- 
ening the  north-west  of  Turkey,  her  own  forces 
conquered  in  the  north-east.  Under  Souvarof 
the  town  of  Oczakof  was  taken,  and  the  battle 
of  Rimnik  was  won.     Ismail,  that  gave  the  key 
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of  tlio  Dnnul)e,  next  fell,  and  in  tho  horrors  of 
its  fall  drew  forth  a  cry  from  Europe.  Tlio  tri- 
unipli  of  Ciitherine  wiis  assuretl ;  but  already  tho 
clouds  of  revolution  Imd  risen  in  the  west;  Aus- 
tria, too  busy  with  the  alfairsof  the  Netherlands, 
iiiid  withdnvwn  from  the  fl>,'ht;  and  the  Empress 
herself,  disciuieted,  and  satisfied  for  the  time  with 
her  successes,  concluded  the  Peace  of  Jassy, 
which  extended  her  frontiers  to  the  Dniester,  and 
pave  her  tlu;  coast  on  which  so  soon  arose  the 
rich  city  of  Odessa.  The  acqui.sitions  of  Cather- 
ine upon  the  south  were  completed.  Those  upon 
the  west  had  still  to  receive  important  lulditions. 
Poland,  already  once  partitioned  was  again  to 
yield  new  provinces  to  Russia  [see  Poland:  A.  D. 
1701-1793,  and  1793-1706].  The  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  was  meant  undoubtedly  to 
rival  these  foreign  successes,  but  unhappily  fell 
short  of  them.  .  .  .  The  long  meditated  seculari- 
zation of  the  estates  of  the  clergy  was  at  last 
accomplished ;  the  freedonj  of  the  serfs  was  now 
first  urged;  and,  as  a  unique  experiment  in  Rus- 
sian history,  the  convoking  of  a  kind  of  States 
General  was  made  to  discuss  the  project.  But 
both  project  and  parliament  came  to  nothing. 
.  .  .  There  was  much  that  was  unreal  in  every- 
thing, and  Europe,  as  well  as  the  great  Empress 
herself,  was  deceived.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  the  close  of  the  reign  there  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  much  that  had  been  begun  but  little 
finished.  Before  the  death  of  Catherine  [1706], 
in  fact,  her  greatness  may  be  said  to  liave  passed 
away." — C.  F.  Johnstone,  Historical  Abstracts, 
eh.  6. — "The  activity  of  Catherine  was  pro- 
digious, and  her  autocratic  instincts  extremely 
strong,  and  these  impulses,  affected  by  the 
French  doctrines,  which  we  must  not  forget  set 
up  despotism,  if  enlightened,  as  tho  perfection 
of  wisdom,  made  her  government  attempt  to  ac- 
complish ail  things  and  to  meddle  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  national  life.  She  tried  to  force 
civilisation  into  premature  growths;  established 
modern  institutions  of  many  kinds  in  a  backward 
and  half-barbaric  empire;  arranged  industrial 
and  economic  projects  and  works  in  the  minutest 
details ;  and  rigidly  prescribed  even  court  dress 
and  fashions.  Segur  thus  describes  this  omni- 
present and  ubiquitous  interference: — 'It  is 
sought  to  create  at  the  same  time  a  third  estate, 
to  attract  foreign  commerce,  to  establish  all  kinds 
of  manufactures,  to  extend  agriculture,  to  in- 
crease paper  money,  to  raise  the  exchanges,  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  money,  to  found  cities,  to 
people  deserts,  to  cover  the  Black  Sea  with  a  new 
navy,  to  conquer  one  neighbour  and  circumvent 
another,  and  finally  to  extend  Russian  influence 
all  over  Europe.'  Tliese  liberal  reforms  and 
grand  aspirations  came,  however,  for  the  most 
part  to  nothing ;  and  Catherine's  internal  govern- 
ment grew  by  degrees  into  a  grievous,  cruel  and 
prying  despotism.  .  .  .  Tlio  antithesis  of  the 
liberalism  in  words  and  of  the  tyranny  in  deeds 
in  Catherine's  reign  may  be  attributed  to  four 
main  causes.  She  gradually  found  out  that  re- 
form and  progress  were  impossible  in  the  Russian 
Empire  —  half  Asiatic,  backward  and  corrupt — 
and  she  swung  back  to  the  old  tyranny  of  the 
past.  The  great  rising  of  the  serfs  under  Puga- 
cheff ,  too  —  a  servile  outbreak  of  the  worst  kind 
— changed  to  a  great  extent  the  type  of  her  gov- 
ernment, and  gave  it  a  harsh  and  cruel  complex- 
ion:— 'The  domestic  policy  of  Catherine  bore, 
until  the  end,  the  traces  of  those  terrible  years. 


and  showed,  as  it  were,  the  bloo<ly  cicatrices  of 
the  blows  given  and  received  in  a  death  struggle. ' 
.  .  .  The  loreign  policy  of  Catherine  was  more 
successful  than  her  government  and  administra- 
tion at  home,  and  the  reasons  are  sulHciently 
plain.  She  found  grand  opportunities  to  extend 
her  power  in  the  long  quarrels  between  France 
and  England,  in  the  alliance  she  maintained  with 
Frederick  the  Great  —  an  alliance  she  clung  to, 
though  she  felt  the  burden — in  the  instiibility 
anil  weakness  of  the  Austrian  councils,  in  tho 
confusion  and  strife  of  the  French  Revolution, 
above  all    in   the   decay  of  Islam;  and  Russia 

Iustly  hailed  her  as  a  great  conqueror.  ,  .  .  Tho 
luscovito  race  would  not  see  her  misdeeds  in  the 
march  of  conquest  she  opened  for  it;  and  lior 
reputation  has  steadily  increased  in  its  eyes. 
'  The  spirit  of  the  people  passes,  in  its  fulness, 
into  her.  It  was  this  that  enabled  her  to  make 
a  complete  conquest  of  her  empire,  and  by  this 
we  do  not  mean  the  power  which  she  wrested 
from  the  weakness,  tho  cowardice,  and  the  folly 
of  Peter  III. ;  but  tho  position  wliich  this  Ger- 
man woman  attained  at  the  close  of  her  life,  and 
especially  after  her  death,  in  tlie  history,  and  the 
national  life,  and  development  of  u  foreign  and 
hostile  race.  For  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  since 
her  death,  above  all,  that  she  has  become  what 
she  appears  now  —  the  sublime  figure,  colossal 
alike  and  splendid,  majestic  and  attractive,  be- 
fore which  incline,  with  an  equal  impulse  of 
gratitude,  the  humble  Moujik  and  the  man  of 
letters,  who  shakes  tho  dust  of  reminiscences  and 
legends  already  a  century  old.'  In  one  particu- 
lar, Catherine  gave  proof  of  being  far  in  advance 
of  the  ideas  of  lier  day,  and  of  extraordinary 
craft  and  adroitness.  She  anticipated  the  grow- 
ing power  of  opinion  in  Europe,  and  skilfully 
turned  it  to  her  side  by  tlie  patronage  of  tho 
philosophers  of  France.  In  Napoleon's  phrase, 
she  did  not  spike  tlie  battery,  she  seized  it  and 
directed  its  fire ;  slie  had  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
D'Alembert,  admiring  mouthpieces,  to  apologise 
for,  nay  to  extol,  her  government.  This  great 
force  had  prodigious  influence  in  throwing  a 
glamour  over  the  evil  deeds  of  her  reign,  and  in 
deceiving  the  world  as  to  parts  of  her  conduct: 
— 'AH  this  forms  p'vrt  of  a  system  —  a  system 
duo  to  the  wonderful  intuition  of  a  woman,  born 
in  a  petty  German  court,  and  placed  on  the  most 
despotic  throne  of  Europe;  due,  loo  —  and  so 
better  —  to  her  clear  apprehension  of  the  great 
power  of  the  modern  world —  public  opinion.  It 
is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  and  affirm,  be- 
cause Catherine  discovered  this  force,  and  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it,  that  she  was  able  to 
play  the  part  she  played  in  history.  Half  of  her 
reputation  in  Europe  was  caused  by  the  admira- 
tion of  Voltaire,  solicited,  won,  managed  by  her 
with  infinite  art,  nay,  paid  for  when  necessary.'" 
—  Tlie  Empress  Catherine  If.  (Edinburgh  Rev., 
July,  1893).— "In  1781  Catherine  imd  already 
sent  to  Grimm  the  following  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  her  reign,  set  forth  by  lier  new  secretary 
and  factotum,  Besborodko,  in  the  fantastic  form 
of  an  inventory:  —  Governments  instituted  ac- 
cording to  the  new  form,  29;  Towns  built,  144; 
Treaties  made,  30;  Victories  won,  78;  Notable 
edicts,  decreeing  laws,  88 ;  Edicts  on  behalf  of 
the  people,  123;  Total,  492.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  active  measures!  This  astonLsliing 
piece  of  book-keeping,  which  betrays  so  naively 
all  that  there  was  of   romantic,  extravagant. 
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childish,  and  very  feminine,  in  the  extmordinnry 
genius  that  swayed  Hussin,  and  in  sonu'  sort 
Europe,  during  tliirty-four  years,  will  no  doubt 
malic  tlie  reader  smile.  It  corresponds,  however, 
truly  enough,  to  a  sum-total  of  great  things  ac- 
complislied  under  her  direct  inspiration.  ...  In 
the  management  of  men  .  .  .  slie  is  simply  mar- 
vellous. She  employs  all  the  resources  of  a 
trained  diplomatist,  oi  a  subtle  psychologist,  and 
of  a  woman  who  knows  the  art  of  fascination ; 
she  employs  them  together  or  apart,  she  handles 
them  with  unequalled  'macstria.'  If  it  is  true 
that  she  sometimes  takes  her  lovers  for  generals 
and  statesmen,  it  is  no  less  true  that  she  treats  on 
occasion  her  generals  and  statesmen  as  lovers. 
When  the  sovereign  can  do  nothing,  the  Circe 
intervenes.  If  it  avails  nothing  to  command,  to 
threaten,  or  to  punish,  she  becomes  coaxing  and 
wheedling.  Towards  the  soldiers  that  she  sends 
to  death,  bidding  them  only  win  for  her  victory, 
she  has  delicate  attentions,  flattering  forethought, 
adorable  little  ways.  .  .  .  Should  fortune  smile 
upon  the  efforts  she  has  thus  provoked  aiftl  stim- 
ulated, she  is  profusely  grateful:  honours,  pen- 
sions, gifts  of  money,  of  peasants,  of  land,  rain 
upon  the  artisans  of  her  glory.  But  she  docs  not 
abandon  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  unlucky.  .  .  .  Catherine's  art  of  ruling  was 
not,  however,  without  its  shortcomings,  some  of 
which  were  due  to  the  mere  fact  of  her  sex,  whose 
dependences  and  weaknesses  she  was  powerless 
to  overcome.  '  Ah ! '  she  cried  one  day,  '  if  heaven 
had  only  granted  me  breeches  instead  of  petti- 
coats, I  could  do  anything.  It  is  Avith  eyes  and 
arms  that  one  rules,  and  a  woman  has  only  ears. ' 
The  petticoats  were  not  solely  responsible  for  her 
dilflculties.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  defect 
which  bore  heavily  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs 
during  her  reign:  this  great  leader  of  men,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  make  use  of  them,  did  not 
know  how  to  choose  them.  ...  It  seems  that 
her  vision  of  men  in  general  was  disturbed,  in 
this  respect,  by  the  breath  of  passion  which 
Influenced  all  her  life.  The  general,  the  states- 
man, of  whom  she  had  need,  she  seemed  to  see 
only  through  the  male  whom  she  liked  or  dis- 
liked. .  .  .  These  mistakes  of  judgment  were 
frequent.  But  Catherine  did  more  than  this, 
and  worse.  With  the  obstinacy  which  character- 
ised her,  and  the  infatuation  that  her  successes 
gave  her,  she  came  little  by  little  to  translate 
this  capital  defect  into  a  'parti  pris,' to  formu- 
late it  as  a  system ;  one  man  was  worth  another, 
in  her  eyes,  so  long  as  he  was  docile  and  prompt 
to  obey.  .  .  .  And  her  idea  that  one  man  is 
worth  as  much  as  another  causes  her,  for  a  mere 
nothing,  for  a  word  that  offends  her,  for  a  cast  of 
countenance  that  she  finds  unpleasing,  or  even 
without  motive,  for  the  pleasure  of  change  and 
the  delight  of  having  to  do  with  some  one  new,  as 
she  avows  nal'vely  m  a  letter  to  Grimm,  to  set 
aside,  disgraced  or  merely  cashiered,  one  or  an- 
other of  her  most  devoted  servants."— R.  Walis- 
zewski,  Bomanee  of  an  Empress,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  IN:  W.  Tooke,  Life  of  Catherine  II.— 
Menwirs  of  Catherine  II.,  by  herself. — Princess 
Daschkaw,  Memoirs. — S.  Menzies,  Moyal  Favour- 
ites.—F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  \%th  Century, 
T.  4-7. 

A.  D.  1786.—  Establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Pale.    See  Jews:  A.  D.  1727-1880. 

A.  D.  1791-1793.— Joined  in  the  Coalitions 
against  Revolutionary  France.    See  Frakce: 


A.  D.  1700-1791 ;  1791  (JcLT— HBPTEMnEii) ;  179:) 
(.Maiu'u — Skptemhkh). 

A.  D.  1796.— Accession  of  Paul. 

A.  D.  1798-1799, —  The  war  of  the  Second 
Coalition  against  Revolutionary  France.  8ee 
Fuanck:  a.  I).  17»H-17))9(Ai(UST— Anui.). 

A.  D.  1799.  —  Suwarrow's  victorious  cam- 
paign in  Italy  and  failure  in  Switzerland. — 
Anglo-Russian  invasion  of  Holland. — Its  dis- 
astrous ending.  See  Fuance:  A.  I).  1799 
( Apiui.  —  Hki'tkmbek)  ;  (AiiousT  —  Deck.mder); 
and  (Septe.mheh — Octohku). 

A.  D.  1800.— Desertion  of  the  Coalition  by 
the  Czar. — His  alliance  with  Napoleon.  See 
FiuNCE:  A.  IX  1800-1801  (.Jvnk— Fkhkuaky). 

A.  D.  1800-1801.  —  War  with  England.  — 
The  Northern  Maritime  League  and  its  sud- 
den overthrow  at  Copenhagen  by  the  British 
fleet. —  Peace  with  England.  See  Fkance: 
A.  I).  1801-1802. 

A.  D.  1801. — Paul's  despotism  and  assassina- 
tion.— Accession  of  Alexander  1. — Tlie  Emperor 
Paul's  "choice  of  his  i^Iinisters  was  always  di- 
rected by  one  dominant  idea  —  that  of  surround- 
ing himself  with  servants  on  whom  he  could  en- 
tirely rely ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  accession 
he  foresaw  and  dreaded  a  Palace  revolution.  .  .  . 
He  erred  in  the  selection,  and  especially  in  the 
extent,  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to  save 
his  life  and  his  power;  they  only  precipitated 
his  deplorable  end.  Among  the  men  whom  ho 
suspected,  he  persecuted  some  with  implacable 
rigour,  while  he  retained  otliers  at  their  posts 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  their  fidelity  by  pres- 
ents; this,  however,  only  made  them  ungrateful. 
Never  was  there  a  sovereign  more  terrible  in  his 
severity,  or  more  liberal  when  he  was  in  a  gener- 
ous mood.  But  there  was  no  certainty  \i\  his 
favour.  A  single  word  uttered  intentionally  or 
by  accident  in  a  conversation,  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion,  sufficed  to  make  him  persecute  those 
whom  he  had  protected.  The  greatest  favourites 
of  to-day  feared  to  be  driven  from  the  Court  on 
the  morrow,  and  banished  to  a  distant  province. 
Yet  the  Emperor  wished  to  be  just.  .  .  .  All 
who  belonged  to  the  Court  or  came  before  the 
Emperor  were  thus  in  a  state  of  continual  fear." 
This  fear,  and  the  hatred  whicli  it  inspired,  pro- 
duced in  due  time  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
Counts  Panin  and  Pahlcn,  of  the  Emperors 
Council.  Purporting  to  have  for  its  object  only 
the  deposition  of  the  Czar,  the  conspiracy  was 
known  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Gnvnd-Duke  Alexander,  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary 
measure  for  rescuing  Russia  from  a  demented 
ruler.  "  Paul  was  precipitating  his  country  into 
incalculable  disasters,  and  into  a  complete  disor- 
ganisation and  deterioration  of  the  Government 
machine.  .  .  .  Although  everybody  sympathised 
with  the  conspiracy,  nothing  was  done  until 
Alexander  had  given  his  consent  to  his  father's 
deposition. "  Then  it  was  hurried  to  its  accom- 
plishment. The  conspirators,  including  a  large 
number  of  military  and  civil  officials,  supped  to- 
gether, on  the  evening  of  ]\Iarch  3,  1801.  At 
midnight,  most  of  them  being  tlien  intoxicated, 
they  went  in  a  body  to  the  palace,  made  their 
way  to  the  Emperor  s  bed-chamber — resisted  by 
only  one  young  valet — and  found  him,  in  his 
night-clothes,  hiding  in  the  folds  of  a  curtain. 
"They  dragged  him  out  in  his  shirt,  more  dead 
than  alive ;  tlie  terror  he  had  inspired  was  now 
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repiiid  to  lilm  witlj  tisury.  ...  lie  wiw  pliuod 
on  II  clmir  Itoforo  ii  desk.  The  long,  thin,  imle, 
nnd  anii;ulnr  form  of  (k-noml  MonnigHcn  [ii  llun- 
ovt'rlaii  oIIUmt,  juHt  miniittt  <1  to  tin;  conHplmcy, 
but  wlio  hud  tiiKi-n  the  k-ad  wlicn  oUkth  Hhowerl 
BigMH  of  faltcringj,  witli  his  iiut  on  Ids  head  and 
a  drawn  Hword  in  U\n  hutid,  must  liavc;  Hccnicd  to 
him  a  tcrril)l(!  Hncclrc.  '  Hire,'  Haid  tlio  Ocmiral, 
'yon  arn  my  prisoner  and  liuvc  ceased  to  reign; 
you  will  now  at  once  writes  and  sign  ii  deed  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  the  Orand-Duki!  Alex- 
ander.' I'liul  was  still  unable  to  speak,  and  a 
])en  was  put  in  his  hand.  Trembling  and  almost 
unconscious,  he  was  about  to  obey,  wheu  more 
cries  were  heard.  General  Uennigsen  then  left 
the  room,  as  he  has  often  assureil  me,  to  ascer- 
tain what  the.se  cries  meant,  and  to  take  steps 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  Imperial  fanuly.  lie  had  only  just  gone  out 
when  a  terrible  scene  began.  The  unfortunate 
Paul  remained  ulono  with  men  who  were 
maddened  by  a  furious  hatred  of  him.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  conspirators  took  off  his  olHcial  scarf  and 
tied  it  round  the  Emperor's  throat.  Paul  strug- 
gled. .  .  .  But  the  conspirators  seized  the  hand 
with  which  he  was  striving  to  prolong  his  life, 
and  furiously  tugged  at  both  ends  of  the  scarf. 
Tlie  unhappy  emperor  had  already  breathed  his 
last,  and  yet  they  tightened  the  knot  and  drag- 
ged along  the  dead  body,  striking  it  with  their 
hands  and  feet."  When  Alexander  learned  that 
an  assassination  instead  of  a  forced  abdication 
had  vacated  the  throne  for  him,  he  "was  pros- 
trated with  grief  and  despair.  .  .  .  The  idea  of 
having  caused  the  death  of  his  father  tilled  him 
with  horror,  and  he  felt  that  his  reputation  had 
received  a  stain  which  could  never  be  effaced. 
.  .  .  During  the  first  years  of  Ins  reign,  Alex- 
ander's position  with  regard  to  his  father's  mur- 
derers was  an  extremely  difficult  and  painful  one. 
For  a  few  months  he  believed  himself  to  be  at 
their  mercy,  but  it  was  chiefly  his  conscience  and 
a  feeling  of  natural  equity  winch  prevented  him 
from  giving  up  to  justice  the  most  guilty  of 
the  conspirators.  .  .  .  The  assassins  all  perished 
miserably." —  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  Mem- 
oirs, V.  1,  ch.  9  and  11. 

A.  D.  1805. — The  Third  Coalition  against 
France.  SeeFnANCE:  A.  D.  1805  (Januauy — 
Apiui.). 

A.  D.  1805. — The  crushing  of  the  Coalition 
at  Austerlitz.  See  Fiiance  :  A.  D.  1805  (Maiicii 
— Decemheu). 

A.  D.  1806-1807.— War  with  Napoleon  in 
aid  of  Prussia. — Battle  of  Eylau. — Treaty  of 
Bartenstein  with  Prussia. — Decisive  defeat  at 
Friedland.  See  Geilmany:  A.  1).  180(5  (Octo- 
BEK— Decembeh);  1806-1807;  and  1807  (Febuu- 
AiiY — June). 

A.  D.  1807. — Ineffective  operations  of  Eng- 
land as  an  ally  against  Turkey. — Treaty  of 
Tilsit. — Secret  understandings  of  Napoleon 
with  the  Czar.  SeeTuuKs:  A.  D.  1800-1807; 
and  Germany:  A.  D.  1807  (June— July). 

A.  D.  1807-1810.— Northern  fruits  of  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit. — English  seizure  of  the  Dan- 
ish fleet. — War  with  England  and  Sweden. — 
Conquest  of  Finland.— Peculiar  annexation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  to  the  Empire.  See  Scandi- 
navian States:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 

A.  D.  1808.— Imperial  conference  and  Treaty 
of  Erfurt.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1808  (Septem- 
ber—October). ,        ,.; 


A.  D.  1809.— Cession  of  Eastern  Galicia  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  HeeOKU.«ANV:  A.  I). 
IMOU  (July— Si.i'TKMnEii). 

A.  D.  1 809-18 la.  — War  with  Turkey.— 
Treaty  of  Bucharest.— Acquisition  of  Bes- 
sarabia.    SeeTiUKH:  A.  I).  l7Hl»-tH12. 

A.  D.  1810.— Grievances  against  Fiance. — 
Desertion  of  the  Continental  System.— Re- 
sumption of  commerce  with  Great  Britain. — 
Rupture  with  Napoleon.  See  Fiiance:  A.  I). 
18I0-1H13. 

A.  D.  1812  (June— September).— Napoleon's 
invasion. — Battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino. 
— The  French  advance  to  Moscow.—  "  Willi 
the  iidlitary  resources  of  France,  which  tlun 
counted  lilO  departments,  with  the  contingents 
of  her  Italian  kingdoms,  of  the  C<mfederation  of 
the  Hhine,  of  the  Graiul  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
witli  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
Napoleon  could  bring  a  fornddable  army  into 
thctield.  On  the  Hrst  of  June  the  Grand  Army 
amounted  to  678,000  men,  ;}56,000  of  whom  were 
French,  and  323,000  foreigners.  It  included  not 
oidy  Belgians,  Dutchmen,  Hanoverians,  Ilan- 
seats,  Piedmontese,  and  Romans,  then  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  but  also 
the  Italian  army,  the  Neapolitan  army,  the 
Spanish  regiments,  natives  of  Gernuuiy.  .  .  . 
Besides  Napoleon's  marshals,  it  had  at  its  head 
E\ig(5ne,  Viceroy  of  Italy ;  Murat,  King  of  Na- 
ples; Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia;  the  princes 
royal  and  heirs  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Europe. 
Tlie  Poles  alone  in  this  war,  which  recalled  to 
them  that  of  1012,  mustered  60,000  men  under 
their  standards.  Other  Slavs  from  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  Carinthians,  Dalmatians,  and  Croats, 
were  led  to  assault  the  great  Slav  empire.  It 
was  indeed  the  'army  of  twenty  nations,'  as  it  is 
still  called  by  the  Russian  people.  Napoleon  trans- 
ported all  these  races  from  the  West  to  the  East 
by  a  movement  similar  to  that  of  the  great  inva- 
sions, and  swept  them  like  a  human  avalanche 
against  Russia.  When  the  Grand  Army  prepared 
to  cross  the  Niemen,  it  was  arranged  thus: — To 
the  left,  before  Tilsit,  Mardonald  with  10,000 
French  and  20,000  Prussians  under  General  York 
of  Wartenburg ;  before  Kovno,  Napoleon  with  the 
corps  of  Davoust,  Oudinot,  Ney,  the  Guard 
commanded  by  BessiCres,  the  immense  reserve 
cavalry  under  Slurat — in  all  a  total  of  180,000 
men;  before  Pilony,  Eugfine  with  50,000  Ital- 
ians and  Bavarians ;  before  Grodno,  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, with  60,000  Poles,  Westphalians  and  Sax- 
ons, &c.  We  must  add  to  these  the  30,000 
Austrians  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  were  to  tight 
in  Gallicia  as  mildly  against  the  Russians  as  the 
Russians  had  against  the  Austrians  in  1809. 
Victor  guarded  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  with 
80,000  men,  Augereau  the  Elbe  with  50,000. 
Witliout  reckoning  the  divisions  of  Macdonald, 
Schwartzenberg,  Victor,  and  Augereau,  it  was 
with  about  290,000  men,  lialf  of  whom  were 
French,  that  Napoleon  marched  to  cross  the  Nie- 
men and  threaten  the  centre  of  Russia.  Alexan- 
der had  collected  on  the  Niemen  90,000  men, 
commanded  by  Bagralion;  on  the  Bug,  tributary 
to  the  Vistula,  60,000  men,  commanded  by  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly ;  those  were  what  were  called  the 
Northern  army  and  the  army  of  the  South.  Oa 
the  extreme  right,  Wittgenstein  with  30,000  men 
was  to  oppose  Macdonald  almost  throughout  the 
campaign ;  on  the  extreme  left,  to  occupy  the  Aus- 
trian Schwartzenberg  as  harmlessly  as  possible, 
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Torma»8of  was  placed  with  40,000.  Later  this 
latter  army,  relnfctrced  by  00,000  men  from  tiio 
Danube,  Iwcaine  formidable,  and  wna  destined, 
under  Admiral  Tehlt«;haKof,  seriously  to  endmr- 
rass  the  retreat  of  the  French.  In  the  rear  of  all 
these  forces  was  u  reserve  of  80,000  uien  —  Cos- 
Backs  and  ndlltla.  ...  In  reality,  to  the  200,000 
men  Napoleon  had  mu8t(!red  under  his  hand,  the 
Emperor  of  Uu.ssla  coidd  only  oppose  the  150,000 
of  iJagration  and  Uarcjay  de  Tolly.  ...  At  the 
opening  of  the  (Mimpalgn  the  head-quarters  of 
Alexander  were  at  Wllna.  .  .  .  They  deliber- 
ated and  argued  much.  To  attack  Napoleon  was 
to  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity  he  wished; 
to  retire  Into  tho  Interior,  as  Barclay  had  advised 
in  1807,  seemed  hard  and  Immlliatlng.  A  mid- 
dle «"our.se  was  sought  by  adoi)llng  the  Hcheme 
of  I'fUlil  — to  establish  an  Intrenched  camp  at 
Drlssa,  on  tho  Dwina,  and  to  make  It  a  Russian 
Torres  Vedras.  Tho  events  In  tho  Peninsula 
filled  all  minds.  Pflihl  desired  to  act  like  Wel- 
lington at  Torres  Vedras."  But  his  intrenched 
camp  was  badly  placed;  it  was  easily  turned, 
and  was  speedily  abandoned  when  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Niemen,  which  he  <lld  on  tho 
24th  of  Juno.  The  liusslan  arnues  fell  back. 
"Napoleon  made  his  entry  Into  Wllna,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  tho  Lithuanian  Qedinun.  lie  hail 
said  In  his  second  proclamation,  'The  second 
Polish  war  has  begun  1 '  Tho  Diet  of  Warsaw 
had  proncmnced  the  re-establlshment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  sent  a  <leputation  to  Wilna 
to  demand  tho  adhesion  of  Lithuania,  and  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  tho  Emperor.  .  .  .  Na- 
poleon, whether  to  please  Austria,  whether  to 
preserve  tho  possibility  of  peace  with  Russia,  or 
whether  he  was  afraid  to  make  Poland  too  strong, 
only  took  half  measures.  lie  gave  Lithuania  an 
administration  distinct  from  that  of  Poland.  .  .  . 
A  last  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  had  failed. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  had  proposed  two  unacceptable 
conditions — the  abandonment  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  If 
Napoleon,  instead  of  plungin^j  into  Russia,  had 
contented  ^'Imself  with  organising  and  defend- 
ing the  ancient  principality  of  Lithuania,  no 
power  on  earth  could  have  prevented  the  re- 
establLshment  of  tho  Polish-Lithuanian  State 
within  Its  former  limits.  Tho  destinies  of  France 
and  Europe  would  have  been  changed.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  feared  to  penetrate  into  the  interior; 
he  would  have  liked  to  gain  some  brilliant  suc- 
cess not  far  from  tho  Lithuanian  frontier,  and 
seize  one  of  tho  two  Russian  armies.  The  vast 
spaces,  tho  bad  roads,  tho  misunderstandings, 
the  growing  disorganisation  of  the  army,  caused 
all  his  movements  to  fail.  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
after  having  given  battle  at  Ostrovuo  and  Vi- 
tepsk,  fell  back  on  Smolensk;  Bagratlon  fought 
at  Mohilef  and  Orclm,  and  in  order  to  rejoin 
Barclay  retreated  to  Smolensk.  There  the  two 
Russian  generals  held  council.  Their  troops 
were  exasperated  by  this  continual  retreat,  and 
Barclay,  a  good  tactician,  wlch  a  clear  and  method- 
ical mind,  did  not  agree  with  Bagratlon,  impetu- 
ous, like  a  true  pupil  of  Souvorof.  The  one 
held  firmly  for  a  retreat,  in  which  the  Russian 
army  would  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
the  French  army  weaker  and  weaker,  as  they 
advanced  into  the  interior ;  the  other  wished  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  full  of  risk  as  it  was.  The 
army  was  on  tho  side  of  Bagratlon,  and  Barclay, 
a  German  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  was  suspected 


and  all  but  Insulted  Ho  consented  to  take  the 
iidtlatlve  against  Murat,  who  had  arrived  at 
Krasnoe,  and  a  bloody  battle  wt's  fought  (Aug- 
ust 14).  On  the  lOth,  17th.  and  18th  of  August, 
another  desperate  fight  took  place  at  Smolensk, 
which  was  burnt,  and  20,000  men  perished. 
Barclay  still  retired,  drawing  with  him  Bagra- 
tlon. In  his  retreat  Bagratlon  fought  Ney  at 
Valoutlna;  it  was  a  lesser  Eylau:  15,000  men  of 
both  armies  remained  on  tho  field  of  battle. 
Napoleon  felt  that  he  was  being  enticed  into  tho 
interior  of  Russia.  The  Ru.sslans  still  retreated, 
laying  waste  all  behind  them.  .  .  .  The  Grand 
Army  melted  befon;  their  very  eyes.  From  tho 
Niemen  to  Wihia,  without  ever  having  seen  tho 
enemy,  it  had  lost  50,000  men  from  sickness,  de- 
sertion and  marauding;  from  Wilna  to  Mohilef 
nearly  100,000.  .  .  .  In  the  Russian  arniy,  tho 
discontent  grew  with  the  retreating  movement; 
.  .  .  they  began  to  murmur  as  much  against 
Bagratlon  as  against  Barclay.  It  was  then  that 
Alexander  united  the  two  arndes  under  tho 
supreme  command  of  Koutouzof.  .  .  .  Koutou- 
zof  halted  at  Borodino.  He  had  then  72,000 
Infantry,  18,000  regular  cavalry,  7,000  Cossacks, 
10,000  opoltchenle  or  militiamen,  and  040  guns 
served  by  14,000  artillerymen  or  pioneers;  In  all, 
121,000  men.  Napoleon  had  only  been  able  to 
concentrate  80,000  Infantry,  28,000  cavalry,  and 
587  guns,  served  by  10,000  pioneers  or  artillery- 
men. .  .  .  On  tho  5th  of  September  the  French 
took  tlio  redoubt  of  Chevardino;  tho  7th  was  tho 
day  of  the  great  battle:  this  was  known  as  the 
battle  of  Borodino  among  the  Russians,  as  that 
of  tho  Mookowa  In  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon, 
though  the  Moskowa  flows  at  some  distance  from 
tho  field  of  carnage.  .  .  .  The  battle  began  by  a 
frightful  cannonade  of  1,200  guns,  which  was 
heard  30  leagues  round.  Then  the  French,  with 
an  irresistible  charge,  took  Borodino  on  one  sldo 
and  the  redoubts  on  the  other;  Ney  and  Murat 
crossed  the  ravine  of  Semeuevskoo,  and  cut  tho 
Russian  army  nearly  in  two.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
battle  seemed  won,  but  Napoleon  refused  to 
carry  out  his  first  success  by  employing  the  re- 
serve, and  the  Russian  generals  had  time  to 
bring  up  new  troops  in  line.  They  recaptured 
the  great  redoubt,  and  Platof,  the  Cossack,  made 
an  incursion  on  the  rear  of  the  Italian  .irmy ;  an 
obstinate  fight  took  place  at  the  outworks.  At 
last  Napoleon  made  his  reserve  troops  advance; 
aj^ain  Murat's  cavalry  swept  tho  ravine;  Cau- 
laincourt's  cuirassiers  assaulted  the  great  redoubt 
from  behind,  and  flung  themselves  on  It  like  a 
tempest,  while  Eugene  of  Italy  scaled  the  ram- 
parts. Again  the  Russians  had  lost  tlielr  o'lt- 
works.  Then  Koutouzof  gave  the  signal  to 
retreat.  .  .  .  Tho  French  had  lost  30,000  men, 
the  Russians  40,000.  .  .  .  Koutouzof  retired  in 
good  order,  announcing  to  Alexander  that  they 
had  made  a  steady  resistance,  but  were  retreat- 
ing to  protect  Moscow."  But  after  a  council  of 
war,  he  decided  to  leave  Moscow  to  Its  fate,  and 
the  retreating  Russian  army  passed  through  tuid 
beyond  the  city,  and  the  French  entered  it  at 
their  heels. — A.  Rambaud,  Hint,  of  Russia,  v.  2, 
ck.  12. — "Tho  facts  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
Napoleon  did  not  foresee  the  danger  of  an  ad- 
vance upon  Moscow,  and  that  Alexander  I.  and 
the  Russian  generals  never  drear  .ed  of  trying  to 
draw  him  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Na- 
poleon was  led  on,  not  by  any  plan,  — a  plan  had 
never  been  thought  of,— but  by  tho  intrigues, 
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quarrels,  and  ambition  of  men  who  unconsciously 
played  a  part  in  this  terrible  war  and  never  fore- 
saw that  the  result  would  be  the  safety  of  Rus- 
sia. .  .  .  Amid  these  quarrels  and  intrigues,  we 
are  trying  to  meet  the  French,  although  igno- 
rant of  their  whereabouts.  The  French  encounter 
Neverovski's  division,  and  approach  the  walls  of 
Smolensk.  It  is  impossible  not  to  give  battle  at 
Smolensk.  We  must  maintain  our  communica- 
tions. The  battle  takes  place,  and  thousands  of 
men  on  both  sides  are  killed.  Contrary  to  the 
wisiies  of  the  tsar  and  the  people,  our  generals 
abandon  Smolensk.  The  inhabitants  of  Smo- 
lensk, betrayed  by  their  governor,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and,  with  this  example  to  other  Russian 
towns,  they  take  refuge  in  Moscow,  deploring 
their  losses  and  sowing  on  every  side  the  seeds 
of  iiatc  against  tlie  enemy.  Napoleon  advances 
and  we  retreat,  and  the  result  is  that  we  take  ex- 
actly the  measures  necessary  to  conquer  the 
French." — Count  L.  Tolstoi,  Tfie  Physiology  of 
War:  Napoleon  and  the  Rua»ian  Campaign,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  Times  of  Alex- 
ander /.,  V.  2,  ch.  4. — Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Na- 
poleon, ch.  18  (o.  3). — Count  P.  de  Segur,  Hist,  of 
tlie  Expedition  to  Russia,  bk.  1-8  (».  1-2). 

A.  D.  i8i2  (September).— The  French  in 
Moscow. — The  burning  of  the  city. — "With 
rapid  steps  the  French  army  advanced  U.  .".rds 
the  heights  whence  they  hoped  to  perceive  at 
length  the  great  city  of  Moscow;  and,  if  the 
Russians  were  filled  with  the  utmost  sadness, 
the  hearts  of  the  French  were  equally  inspired 
with  feelings  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  the  most 
brilliant  illusions.  Reduced  from  420,000  (which 
was  its  number  at  the  passage  of  the  Niemen)  to 
100,000,  and  utterly  exhausted,  our  army  forgot 
all  its  troubles  on  its  approach  to  the  brilliant 
capital  of  Muscovy.  .  .  .  Imagination  .  .  .  was 
strongly  excited  within  them  at  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing Moscow,  after  having  entered  all  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Lon- 
don, protected  by  the  sea.  Whilst  Prince  Eugene 
advanced  on  the  left  of  the  army,  and  Prince 
Poniatowski  on  its  right,  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
with  Murat  at  its  head,  Davout  and  Ney  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Guard  in  tl)e  rear,  followed  the 
great  Smolensk  road.  Napoleon  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  troops,  who,  as  they  gazed  upon 
him  and  drew  near  to  Moscow,  forgot  the  days 
of  discontent,  and  uttered  loud  shouts  in  honour 
of  his  glory  and  their  own.  The  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Miloradovitch  was  readily  accepted, 
for  the  French  had  no  desire  to  destroy  Moscow, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired 
during  the  evacuation,  on  condition  that  the 
Russian  army  should  continue  to  defile  across 
the  city  without  a  moment's  halt.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  rear-guard  defiled  rapidly  to  yield  the 
ground  to  our  advanced  guard,  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  followed  by  his  staff  and  a  detachment 
of  cavalry,  plunged  ir^to  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
and,  traversing  by  .a.  "■  the  humblest  quarters 
and  the  wealthiest,  perceived  everywhere  the 
most  profound  solitude,  and  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered a  city  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  The  information 
which  was  now  obtained  —  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  had  fled  —  saddened  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  commanders  of  our  advanced  guard, 
who  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  would 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  surprising  the  inhabi- 
tants bv  their  kindness.  ...  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  September,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow, 


at  the  head  of  his  invincible  legions,  but  passed 
through  a  deserted  city,  and  his  soldiers  were 
n'^w,  for  the  first  time  on  entering  a  capital,  the 
sole  witnesses  of  their  own  glory.  Their  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion  were  sad  ones.  As  soon  as 
Napoleon  had  reached  the  Kremlin,  he  hastened 
to  ascend  the  lofty  tower  of  the  great  Ivan,  and 
to  survey  from  its  elevation  the  magnificent  city 
he  had  conquered.  ...  A  sullen  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  tramp  of  tlie  .cavalry,  aad  replaced 
that  populous  life  which  during  the  very  previ- 
ous evening  had  rendered  the  city  one  of  the 
moat  animated  in  the  world.  The  army  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  various  quarters  of  Moscow, 
Prince  Eugene  occupying  the  northwest  quarter. 
Marshal  Davout  the  southwest,  and  Prince  Pon- 
iatowski the  southeast.  Marshal  Ney,  who  had 
traversed  Moscow  from  west  to  east,  established 
his  troops  in  the  district  comprised  between  the 
Riazan  and  Wladimir  roadf ;  and  the  Guard  was 
naturally  posted  at  the  Kremlin  and  in  its  en- 
virons. The  houses  were  full  of  provisions  of 
every  kind,  and  the  first  necessities  of  the  troops 
were  readily  satisfied.  The  superior  officers 
were  received  at  the  gates  of  palaces  by  numer- 
ous servants  in  livery,  eager  in  offering  a  bril- 
liant hospitality ;  for  the  owners  of  these  palaces, 
perfectly  unaware  that  Moscow  was  about  to 
perish,  had  taken  great  pains,  although  they 
fully  shared  tlo  national  hatred  agamst  the 
French,  to  procure  protectors  for  their  rich 
dwellings  by  receiving  into  them  French  oflilcers. 
.  .  .  From  their  splendid  lodgings,  the  officers 
of  the  French  army  wandered  with  equal  delight 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  resembled 
a  Tartar  camp  sown  with  Italian  palaces.  They 
contemplated  with  wonder  the  numerous  towns 
of  which  the  capital  is  composed,  and  which  are 
placed  in  concentric  circles,  the  one  within  the 
other.  ...  A  few  days  before,  Moscow  had 
contained  a  population  of  300,000  souls,  of  whom 
scarcely  a  sixth  part  now  remained,  and  of  these 
the  greater  number  were  concealed  in  their 
houses  or  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  altars. 
The  streets  were  deserts,  and  only  echoed  with 
the  footsteps  of  our  soldiers.  .  .  .  But  although 
the  solitude  of  the  city  was  a  source  of  great 
vexation  to  them,  they  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
approaching  catastrophv.,  for  the  Russian  army, 
which  alone  had  hitherto  devastated  their  coun- 
try, had  departed,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
fear  of  fire.  The  French  army  hoped,  therefore, 
to  enjoy  comfort  in  Moscow,  to  obtain,  probably, 
peace  by  means  of  its  possession,  and  at  least 
good  winter-cantonments  in  case  the  war  should 
be  prolonged.  But,  on  the  afternoon  they  had 
entered,  columns  of  flame  arose  from  a  vast 
building  containing  .  .  .  quantities  of  spirits, 
and  just  as  our  soldiers  hi:d  almost  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  fire  in  this  spot,  a  violent  confla- 
gration suddenly  burst  forth  in  a  collection  of 
buildings  called  the  Bazaar,  situated  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Kremlin,  and  containing  the 
richest  magazines,  abounding  in  stores  of  the  ex- 
quisite tissues  of  India  and  Persia,  the  rarities  of 
Europe,  colonial  produce,  and  precious  wines. 
The  troops  of  the  Guard  immediately  hastened 
up  and  attempted  to  subdue  the  flames;  but 
their  energetic  efforts  were  unfortunately  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  immense  riches  of  the  establish- 
ment fell  a  prey  to  the  fire,  with  the  exception 
of  some  portions  which  our  men  were  able  to 
snatch  from  the  devouring  element.    This  fresh 
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accident  was  again  attributed  to  natural  causes, 
and  considered  as  easily  explicable  in  the  tumult 
of  an  evacuation.  During  the  night  of  the  15th 
of  September,  however,  a  sudden  change  came 
over  the  scene ;  for  then  as  though  every  species 
of  misfortune  were  to  fall  at  the  same  moment 
on  the  ancient  Muscovite  capital,  the  equinoctial 
gales  suddenly  arose  with  the  extreme  violence 
usual  to  the  season  and  in  countries  where  wide- 
spread plains  offer  no  resistance  to  the  storm. 
This  wind,  blowing  first  from  the  east,  carried 
the  fire  to  the  west  into  the  streets  comprised  be- 
tween the  Iwer  and  Smolensk  routes,  which  were 
the  most  beautiful  and  tlie  richest  in  all  Moscow. 
Within  some  hours  the  lire,  spreading  with 
frightful  rapidity,  and  throwing  out  long  arrows 
of  flame,  spread  to  the  other  westward  quarters. 
And  soon  rockets  were  observed  in  the  air,  and 
wretches  were  seized  in  the  act  of  spreading  the 
conflagration.  Interrogated  under  threat  of  in- 
stant death,  they  revealed  the  frightful  secret, — 
the  order  given  by  Count  Rostopschin  for  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  Moscow  as  though  it  had 
been  a  simple  village  on  the  SIoscow  route.  This 
information  filled  the  whole  army  with  consterna- 
tion. Napoleon  ordered  that  military  commis- 
sions should  be  formed  in  each  quarter  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  judging,  shooting,  and 
hanging  incendiaries  taken  in  the  act,  and  that 
all  the  available  troops  should  be  employed  in 
extinguishing  the  flames.  Immediate  recourse 
was  had  to  the  pumps,  but  it  was  found  they 
had  been  removed ;  and  this  latter  circumstance 
would  have  proved,  if  indeed  any  doubt  on  the 
matter  had  remained,  the  terrible  determination 
with  which  Moscow  had  been  given  to  the 
flames.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wind,  increasing 
in  violence  every  moment,  rendered  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  army  ineffectual,  and,  suddenljr 
changing,  with  the  abruptness  peculiar  to  equi- 
noctial gales,  from  the  east  to  the  northwest,  it 
carried  tlie  torrent  of  flame  into  quarters  which 
the  hands  of  the  incendiaries  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  fire.  After  having  blown  during  some 
hours  from  the  northwest,  the  wind  once  more 
changed  its  direction,  and  blew  from  the  south- 
west, as  though  it  had  a  cruel  pleasure  in  spread- 
ing ruin  and  death  over  the  unhappy  city,  or, 
rather,  over  our  army.  By  this  change  of  the 
wind  to  the  southwest  iLc  Kremlin  was  placed 
in  extreme  peril.  More  than  400  ammunition 
wagons  were  in  the  court  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  arsenal  contained  some  400,000  pounds  of 
powder.  There  was  imminent  danger,  therefore, 
that  Napoleon  with  his  Guard,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Czars,  might  be  blown  up  into  the  air.  .  .  . 
Napoleon,  therefore,  followed  by  some  of  his 
lieutenants,  descended  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
quay  of  the  Moskowa,  where  he  found  his  horses 
ready  for  him,  and  had  much  difliculty  in  thread- 
ing the  streets,  which,  towards  the  northwest  (in 
which  direction  he  proceeded),  were  already  in 
flames.  The  terrified  army  set  out  from  Mos- 
cow. The  divisions  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Mar- 
shal Ney  fell  back  upon  the  Zwenigaroil  and  St. 
Petersburg  roads,  those  of  JIarshal  Davout  fell 
back  upon  the  Smolensk  route,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Guard,  which  was  left  around  the 
Kremlin  to  dispute  its  possession  with  the  flames, 
our  troops  drew  back  in  horror  from  before  the 
fire,  which,  after  flaming  up  to  heaven,  darted 
back  towards  them  as  though  it  wished  to  devour 
them.     The  few  inhabitants  who  liuJ  remained 


in  Moscow,  and  had  hitherto  lain  concealed  in 
their  dwellings,  now  fled,  carrying  away  such  of 
their  possessions  as  they  valued  most  highly, 
uttering  lameatable  cries  of  distress,  and,  in 
many  instances,  falling  victims  to  the  brigands 
whom  Rostopochin  had  let  loose,  and  who  now 
exulted  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  as  the 
genius  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Chftteau  of  Petrows- 
koie,  a  league's  distance  from  Moscow  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  route,  in  the  centre  of  the  canton- 
ments of  the  troops  under  Prince  Eugene,  await- 
ing there  the  subsidence  of  the  conflagnition, 
which  had  now  reached  such  a  height  that  it  was 
beyond  human  power  either  to  increase  or  ex- 
tinguish it.  As  a  final  misfortune  the  wind 
changed  on  the  following  day  from  southwest  to 
direct  west,  and  then  the  torrents  of  flame  were 
carried  towards  the  eastern  quarters  of  the  city, 
the  streets  Messnitskaia  and  Bassmanaia,  and  the 
summer  palace.  As  the  conflagration  reached 
its  terrible  height,  frightful  crashes  were  heard 
every  mv)ment, —  roofs  crushing  inward,  and 
stately  fagades  crumbling  headlong  into  the 
streets  as  their  supports  became  consumed  in  the 
flames.  The  sky  was  scarceljr  visible  through 
the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  overshadowed 
it,  and  the  sun  was  only  apparent  as  a  blood-red 
globe.  For  three  successive  days  —  the  16th,  the 
17th,  and  the  18th  of  September  —  this  terrific 
scene  continued,  and  in  unabated  intensity.  At 
length,  after  having  devoured  four-fifths  of  the 
city,  the  fire  ceased,  gradually  quenched  by  the 
rain,  which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  succeeded  the 
violence  of  the  equinoctial  gales.  As  the  flames 
subsided,  only  the  spectre,  as  it  were,  of  what 
had  once  been  a  magnificent  city  was  visible; 
and,  indeed,  the  Kremlin,  and  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  city,  were  alone  saved, — theif  nreservation 
being  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  them- 
selves entered  the  ruins,  seeking  what  property 
still  remained  in  them  undestroyed,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  our  soldiers  from 
acting  in  the  same  manner.  ...  Of  this  horrible 
scene  the  chiefest  horror  of  all  remains  to  be 
told:  the  Russians  had  left  15,000  wounded  in 
Moscow,  and,  incapable  of  escaping,  they  had 
perished,  victims  of  Rostopschin's  barbarous 
patriotism." — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  tlie  Consulate 
and  tfie  Empire,  bk.  44  (v.  4). 

Also  in  :  Gen.  Count  M.  Dumas,  Memoirs,  ch. 
15  (p.  2). — J.  Philippart,  NortJiern  Campaigns, 
1813-1813,  V.  1,  pp.  81-115. 

A.  D.  i8i2  (October— December).— The  re- 
treat from  Moscow. — Its  horrors. — "Napoleon 
waited  in  vain  for  propositions  from  the  Czar ; 
his  own  were  scornfully  rejected.  Meanwhile 
the  Russians  were  reorganizing  their  armies,  and 
winter  set  in.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  first 
frost  gave  warning  that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
the  retreat,  which  the  enemy,  already  on  the 
French  flank,  was  threatening  to  cut  off.  Leav- 
ing Mortier  with  10,000  men  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
army  quitted  Moscow  on  the  19th  of  October, 
tliirty-flve  days  after  it  had  entered  the  city.  It 
still  numbered  80,000  fighting  men  and  600 
cannons,  but  was  encumbered  with  camp-follow- 
ers and  vehicles.  At  Malo-Jaroslavetz  a  violent 
struggle  took  place  on  the  24th.  The  town  was 
captured  and  recaptured  seven  times.  It  was 
finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Here, 
however,  the  route  changed.     The  road  became 
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Increasingly  difficult,  the  cold  grew  intense,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  confu- 
sion in  tlie  (luartermaster's  department  was  ter- 
rible. When  the  army  reached  Smolensk,  there 
were  only  flO.OOO  men  m  the  rank?  (November  9). 
Napoleon  hud  taken  minute  precautions  to  pro- 
vide supplies  and  reinforcements  all  along  his 
line  of  retreat;  but  the  heedlessness  of  his  sub- 
alterns, and  the  ditticulty  of  being  obeyed  at  such 
distances  and  in  such  a  country,  rendered  his 
foresight  useless.  At  Smolensk,  where  he  hoped 
to  And  provisions  and  supplies,  everything  had 
been  squandered.  Meanwhile  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  Wittgenstein,  with  the  army  of 
the  North,  was  coming  up  on  the  French  right. 
Tcliitchagof  was  occupying  Minsk  behind  the 
Beresina,  with  the  army  which  had  just  come 
from  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube.  Kutusof  was 
near  at  hand.  The  three  Russian  armies  proposed 
to  unite  and  bar  the  Beresina,  which  the  French 
were  obliged  to  cross.  The  French  began  their 
march,  but  the  cold  became  suddenly  intense; 
all  verdure  had  disappeared,  and  there  being  no 
food  for  the  horses,  tliey  died  by  the  thousand. 
The  cavalry  was  forced  to  dismount ;  it  became 
necessary  to  destroy  or  abandon  a  large  portion 
of  the  cannon  ami  ammunition.  The  enemy 
surrounded  the  French  columus  with  a  cloud  of 
Ccssacks,  who  captured  all  stragglers.  On  the 
following  days  the  temperature  moderated. 
Then  arose  another  obstacle, — the  mud,  which 
prevented  the  advance ;  and  the  famine  t  j  con- 
stant. Moreover,  the  retreat  was  one  continuous 
battle.  Ney,  '  the  bravest  of  the  brave,'  accom- 
plished prodigies  of  valor.  At  Krasnoi  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  ouliged  to  charge  at  the  head 
of  his  guard.  AVhen  the  Beresina  was  reached, 
the  army  was  reduced  to  40,000  fighting  men,  of 
whom  one-third  were  Poles.  The  Russians  had 
burned  the  bridge  of  Borisof,  and  Tcliitchagof, 
on  the  other  shore,  barred  the  passage.  For- 
tunately a  ford  was  found.  The  river  was  filled 
with  enormous  blocks  of  ice ;  General  Eble  and 
his  pontoniers,  plunged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
shoulders,  built  and  rebuilt  bridges  across  it. 
Almost  all  the  pontoniers  perished  of  cold  or 
were  drowned.  Then,  while  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Ney  and  Oudinot  held  back  the  army  of 
Tchitchagof,  and  Victor  on  the  left  that  of  Witt- 

fenstein,  tJie  guard,  with  Napoleon,  passed  over, 
ictor,  after  having  killed  or  wounded  10,000 
of  Wittgenstein's  Russians,  passed  over  during 
the  night.  When,  in  the  morning,  the  rear- 
guard began  to  cross  the  bridges,  a  crowd  of 
fugitives  rushed  upon  them.  They  were  soon 
filled  with  a  confused  mass  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
caissons,  and  fugitives.  The  Russians  came  up 
and  poured  a  shower  of  shells  upon  the  helpless 
crowd.  This  frightful  scene  has  ever  since  been 
famous  as  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Minsk  had  24,000  dead  bodies  picked  up 
and  burned.  Napoleon  conducted  the  retreat 
towartis  Wilna,  where  the  French  had  large 
magazines.  At  Smorgoni  he  left  the  armj',  to 
repair  in  all  haste  to  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  last  events,  and  to 
form  another  army.  The  army  which  he  had 
left  struggled  on  under  Murat.  The  cold  grew 
still  more  intense,  and  20,000  men  perished  in 
three  days.  Ney  held  the  enemy  a  long  time  in 
check  with  desperate  valor;  he  was  the  last  to 
recross  the  Niemen  (December  20).  There  the 
retreat  ended,  and  with  it  this  fatal  campaign. 


Beyond  that  river  the  French  left  300,000  sol- 
diera,  either  dead  or  in  captivity." — Victor 
Duruy,  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  66. — "Thousands  of 
horses  soon  lay  groaning  on  the  route,  with  great 
pieces  of  flesh  cut  off  their  necks  and  most  fleshy 
parts  by  the  passing  soldiery  for  food;  whilst 
thousands  of  naked  wretches  were  wandering 
like  spectres,  who  seemed  to  have  no  .  !ght  or 
sense,  and  who  only  kept  reeling  on  till  frost, 
famine,  or  the  Cossack  lance  put  an  end  to  their 
power  of  motion.  In  that  wretched  state  no 
nourishment  could  have  saved  them.  There 
were  continual  instances,  even  amongst  the  Rus- 
sians, of  their  lying  down,  dozing,  and  dying 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  a  little  bread 
had  been  supplied.  All  prisoners,  however, 
were  immediately  and  invariably  strippf>d  stark 
naked  and  marched  in  columns  in  that  state,  or 
turned  adrift  to  be  the  sport  and  the  victims  of 
the  peasantry,  who  would  not  always  let  them, 
as  they  sought  to  do,  point  and  hold  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  against  their  own  heads  or  hearts  to 
terminate  their  suffering  in  the  most  certain  and 
expeditious  manner;  for  the  peasantry  thought 
that  this  mitigation  of  torture  '  would  be  an 
offence  against  the  avenging  God  of  Russia,  and 
deprive  them  of  His  further  protection. '  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  cruel  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion was  ei;hibited  on  the  pursuit  to  Wiazma. 
Milaradowitch,  Beningsen,  Korf,  and  the  Eng- 
lish General,  with  various  others,  were  proceed- 
ing on  the  high-road,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  they  found  a  crowd  of  peasant-women, 
with  sticks  in  their  hands,  hopping  round  a  felled 
pin---tree,  on  each  side  of  which  lay  about  sixty 
naked  prisoners,  prostrate,  but  with  their  heads 
on  the  tree,  which  those  furies  were  striking  in 
accompaniment  to  a  national  air  or  song  which 
they  were  yelling  in  concert;  while  several  hun- 
dred armed  peasants  were  quietly  looking  on  as 
guardians  of  the  direful  orgies.  When  the 
cavalcade  approached,  the  sufferers  uttered 
piercing  shrieks,  and  kept  incessantly  crying 
'  La  mort,  la  mort,  la  mort ! '  Near  Dorogo- 
bouche  a  young  and  handsome  Frenchwoman  lay 
naked,  writhing  in  the  snow,  which  was  ensan- 
guined all  around  her.  On  hearing  the  sound  of 
voices  she  raised  her  head,  from  which  extremely 
long  black,  shining  hair  flowed  over  the  whole 
person.  Tossing  her  arms  about  with  wildest 
expression  of  agony,  she  kept  frantically  crying, 
'  Rendez  moi  mon  enfant ' —  Restore  me  my  babe. 
When  soothed  sufliciently  to  explain  her  story, 
she  related,  '  That  on  sinking  from  weakness,  a 
child  newly  bom  had  been  snatched  away  from 
her ;  that  she  had  been  stripped  by  her  associates, 
and  then  stabbed  to  prevent  her  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers. "...  The  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners  with  every  imaginable  previous 
mode  of  torture  by  the  peasantry  still  continu- 
ing, the  English  General  sent  off  a  despatch  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  '  to  represent  the  horrors 
of  these  outrages  and  propose  a  check.'  Tlie 
Emperor  by  an  express  courier  instantly  trans- 
mitted an  order  '  to  prohibit  the  parties  under 
the  severest  menaces  of  his  displeasure  and  pun- 
ishment ; '  at  the  same  time  he  directed  '  a  ducat 
in  gold  to  be  paid  for  any  prisoner  delivered  up 
by  peasant  or  soldier  to  any  civil  authority  for 
safe  custody. '  The  onler  was  beneficial  as  well  as 
creditable,  but  still  the  conductors  were  offered 
a  higher  price  for  their  charge,  and  frequently 
were  prevailed  on  to  surrender  their  trust,  for 
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they  doubted  the  justifiable  validity  of  the  order. 
Famine  also  ruthlessly  decimated  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Groups  were  frequently  overtaken,  gath- 
ered round  the  burning  or  burnt  embers  of  build- 
ings which  had  afforded  cover  for  some  wounded 
or  frozen ;  many  in  these  groups  were  employed 
in  peeling  off  with  their  fingers  and  making  a  re- 
past of  the  charred  flesh  of  their  comrades'  re- 
mains. The  English  General  liaving  asked  a 
grenadier  of  most  martial  expression,  so  occu- 
pied, '  if  this  food  was  not  loathsome  to  him  ? ' 
'Yes,'  he  said,  'it  was;  but  he  did  not  eat  it  to 

{)rescrve  life  —  that  he  had  sought  in  vain  to 
ose  — only  to  lull  gnawing  agonies.'  Ong-ving 
the  grenadier  a  piece  of  food,  which  happened 
to  be  at  command,  he  seized  it  with  voracity,  as 
if  he  would  devour  it  whole;  but  suddenly 
checking  himself,  he  appeared  suffocating  with 
emotion:  looking  at  the  bread,  then  at  the  donor, 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  endeavouring  to 
rise,  and  making  an  effort  as  if  he  w^ould  catch 
at  the  hand  which  administered  to  his  want,  he 
fell  back  and  had  expired  before  he  could  be 
reached.  Innumerable  dogs  crouched  on  the 
bodies  of  their  former  masters,  looking  in  their 
faces,  and  howling  their  hunger  and  their  loss ; 
whilst  others  were  tearing  the  still  living  flesh 
from  the  feet,  hands,  and  limbs  of  moaning 
wretches  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  and 
whose  torment  was  still  greater,  as  in  many  cases 
their  consciousness  and  senses  remained  unim- 
paired. The  clinging  of  the  dogs  to  their  mas- 
ters' corpses  was  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing. At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  at 
a  village  near  Seliuo,  a  detachment  of  fifty  of 
the  enemy  liad  been  surprised.  The  peasants 
resolved  to  bury  them  alive  in  a  pit:  a  drummer 
boy  bravely  led  the  devoted  party  and  sprang 
into  the  grave.  A  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  vic- 
tims could  not  be  secured ;  every  day,  however, 
the  dog  went  to  the  neighbouring  camp,  and 
came  back  with  a  bit  of  food  in  his  mouth  to  sit 
and  moan  over  the  newly-turned  earth.  It  was  a 
fortnight  before  he  could  be  killed  by  the  peas- 
ants, afraid  of  discovery.  The  peasants  showed 
the  English  General  the  spot  and  related  the  oc- 
currence with  exultation,  as  if  they  had  per- 
formed a  nicritorious  deed.  The  shots  of  the 
peasantry  at  stragglers  or  prisoners  rang  continu- 
ously through  the  woods ;  and  altogether  it  was 
a  complication  of  misery,  of  cruelty,  of  desola- 
tion, and  of  disorder,  that  can  never  have  been 
exceeded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Many  inci- 
dents and  crimes  are  indeed  too  horrible  or  dis- 
Susting  for  relation." — General  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
Tarrative  of  Events  during  the  Invimon  of  Ihima, 
pp.  255-261.  —  The  same,  Private  Journal,  v.  1, 
pp.  202-357.  —  When  Napoleon  abandoned  the 
army,  at  Smorghoni,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
the  King  of  Naples  was  left  in  command.  ' '  They 
marched  with  so  much  disorder  and  precipitation 
that  it  was  only  when  they  arrived  at  Wilna  that 
the  soldiers  were  informed  of  a  departure  as  dis- 
couraging as  it  was  unexpected.  '  What! '  sjvid 
they  among  themselves,  '  is  it  thus  that  he  aban- 
dons those  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  fatlier  ? 
Where  then  is  that  genius,  who,  in  the  height  of 
prosperity,  exhorted  us  to  bear  our  sufferings 
patiently  ?  He  who  lavished  our  blood,  is  he 
afraid  to  die  with  us  ?  Will  he  treat  us  like  the 
army  of  Egypt,  to  whom,  after  having  served 
him  faithfully,  he  became  indifferent,  when,  by 
a  shameful  night,  he  found  himself  free  from 


danger?'  Such  was  the  conversation  of  the 
soldiers,  which  they  accompanied  by  the  most 
violent  execrations.  Never  was  indignation  more 
just,  for  never  were  a  class  of  men  so  worthy  of 
pity.  The  presence  of  the  emperor  had  kept 
tlie  chiefs  to  their  duty,  but  when  tliey  heard  of 
his  departure,  the  greater  part  of  tliem  followed 
his  example,  and  shamefully  abandoned  the  re- 
mains of  the  regiments  with  which  they  had  been 
intrusted.  .  .  .  The  road  which  we  followed  pre- 
sented, at  every  step,  brave  officers,  covered 
with  rags,  supported  by  branches  of  pine,  their 
hair  and  beards  stiffened  by  the  ice.  These 
warriors,  who,  a  short  time  before,  were  the 
terror  of  our  enemies,  and  the  conquerors  of 
Europe,  having  now  lost  their  fine  appearance, 
crawled  slowly  along,  and  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  look  of  pity  from  the  soldiers  whom  th.'y  had 
formerly  commanded.  Their  situation  became 
still  more  dreadful,  because  all  who  had  not 
strength  to  march  were  abandoned,  and  every 
one  who  was  abandoned  by  his  comrades,  in  an 
hour  afterwards  inevitably  perished.  The  next 
day  every  bivouac  presented  the  image  of  a  field 
of  battle.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  burnt  whole  houses 
to  avoid  being  frozen.  We  saw  round  the  fires 
the  half-consumed  'todies  of  many  unfortunate 
men,  who,  having  advanced  too  near,  in  order  to 
warm  themselves,  and  being  too  weak  to  recede, 
had  become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Some  miser- 
able beings,  blackened  with  smoke,  and  be- 
smeared witli  the  blood  of  the  horses  which  they 
had  devoured,  wandered  like  ghosts  round  the 
burning  houses.  They  gazed  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  companions,  and,  too  feeble  to  support 
themselves,  fell  down,  and  died  like  them.  .  .  . 
The  route  was  covered  with  soldiers  who  no 
longer  retained  the  human  form,  and  whom  the 
enemy  disdained  to  make  prisoners.  Every  day 
these  miserable  men  made  us  witnesses  of  scenes 
too  dreadful  to  relate.  Some  had  lost  their  hear- 
ing, others  their  speech,  and  many,  by  excessive 
cold  and  hunger,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
frantic  stupidity,  in  which  they  roasted  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  for  food,  or  even  gnawed 
their  own  hands  and  arms.  Some  were  so  weak 
that,  unable  to  lift  a  piece  of  wood,  or  roll  a 
stone  towanls  the  fires  which  they  had  kindled, 
they  sat  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
and,  with  a  haggard  countenance,  steadfastly 
gazed  upon  the  burning  coals.  No  sooner  was 
the  fire  extinguished,  than  these  living  spectres, 
unable  to  rise,  fell  by  the  side  of  those  on  whom 
they  had  sat.  We  saw  many  who  were  abso- 
lutely insane.  To  warm  their  frozen  feet,  they 
plunged  them  naked  into  the  middle  of  the  fire. 
Some,  with  a  convulsive  laugh,  threw  themselves 
into  the  fiames,  and  perished  in  the  most  horrid 
convulsions,  and  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries ; 
while  others,  equally  in.sane,  immediately  fol- 
lowed them,  and  experienced  the  same  fate." — 
E.  Labaume,  Circumstantinl  Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  in  Russia,  pt.  3,  bk.  5. 

Also  in  :  Count  P.  de  Segur,  Hist,  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Russia,  bk.  9-12  (».  3). — C.  Joyneville, 
Life  and  Tim4:s  of  Alexander  I.,  v.  3,  ch.  5. — 
Earl  Stanhope,  TJie  French  Retreat  from  Moscow 
{Hist.  Essays;  and,  also.  Quart.  Rev.,  Oct.  1867 
— V.  133). — Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  3,  ch. 
38-33. 

A.  D.  1812-1813,— Treaty  of  Kalisch  with 
Prussia. — The  War  of  Liberation  in  Germany. 
—Alliance  of   Austria. — The   driving  of   the 
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French  beyond  the  Rhine.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1813-1813.  to  1814. 

A.  D.  1814  (January— April).  —  The  Allies 
in  France  and  in  possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of 
Napoleon.  Sec  Fuanck  :  A.  D.  1814  (January 
— Maik  H),  and  (Maiich— AiMUL). 

A.  D.  1814  (May).— The  Treaty  of  Paris.— 
Evacuation  of  France.    Sec  France:    A.  D. 

1814  (Ai'uiL- June). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Congress  of  Vienna. 
— Acquisitions  in  Poland. — Surrender  of  East- 
ern Galicia.    Sec  Vienna,  Thk  Conokehs  ok. 

A.  D.  1815. — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. 
—The  Quadruple  Alliance.— The  Waterloo 
campaign  and  its  results.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1814-1H15,  to  1815  (J  l-ne -August). 

A.  D.  1815.- The  Allies  again  in  France.— 
Second  Treaty  of  Paris.     See  France  :  A.  D. 

1815  (July— NovEMnEu). 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
Allianci;. 

A.  D.  1817. —  Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:   A.  D.  1709-1871. 

A.  D.  i820-i822. — The  Congresses  of  Tropr 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.  See  Verona,  The 
Congress  ok. 

A.  D.  1825. — Accession  of  Nicholas. 

A.  D.  1827-1829.— Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Greece.— Battle  of  Navarino.  See  Greece: 
A.  D.  1821-1829. 

A.  D.  1830-1832.— Polish  revolt  and  its  sup- 
pression.— Barbarous  treatment  of  the  insur- 
gents.    SeePoL.\ND:   A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1831-1846.— Joint  occupation  of  Cra- 
cow.— Extinction  of  the  republic— Its  annexa- 
tion to  Austria.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1815- 
1846. 

A.  D.  1833-1840.  —  The  Turko- Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1831-1840. 

A.  D.  1839-1859.— Subjugation  of  the  Cau- 
casus.   Sei  Caucasus. 

A.  D.  1849. — Aid  rendered  to  Austria  against 
the  Hungarian  patriots.  Sec  Austria:  A.  D. 
1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1853-1854.— Causes  of  the  Crimean 
War  with  Turkey,  England  and  France. — 
"The  immediate  cause  ot  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  1853  was  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  upon  the  custody  of 
the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem.  The  real  cause 
was  the  intention  of  Russia  to  hasten  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Nicholas, 
in  a  memorable  conversation,  actually  suggested 
to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  that 
England  should  receive  Egypt  and  Crete  as  her 
own  portion  of  the  spoil.  This  conversation, 
which  took  place  in  January  1853,  was  at  once 
reported  to  the  British  Government.  It  iin- 
doubtedlj'  prepared  the  way  for  future  trouble. 
...  It  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  British 
Ministry  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  good  understanding  with  this 
country  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  There  can,  then,  be  very  little  doubt 
that  Nicholas  committed  a  grave  error  in  sug- 
gesting a  partition,  which  may  have  seemed  rea- 
sonable enough  to  Continental  statesmen,  but 
which  was  regarded  with  horror  by  England. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  affronted  France 
by  declining  to  call  Napoleon  'Monsieur  mon 
frere.' .  .  .  Nicholas  had  the  singular  indiscre- 
tion to  render  a  British  ministry  suspicious  of 


him,  and  a  French  emperor  angry  with  him,  in 
the  same  month.  Napoleon  could  easily  avenge 
the  affront.  .  .  .  Tho  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
both  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine.  Both  appealed  to  a  Ma- 
hometan arrangement  in  support  of  their  claim: 
each  declined  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  the 
other.  The  Latin  Church  in  Palestine  was  un- 
der the  protection  of  France ;  the  Greek  Church 
was  under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  and  France 
and  Russia  had  constantly  supported,  one  against 
the  other,  these  rival  claims.  In  the  beginning 
of  1853  France  renewed  the  controversy.  She 
even  threatened  to  settle  the  question  by  force. 
The  man  whom  Nicholas  would  not  call  'mon 
fr(irc'  was  stirring  a  controversy  thick  with 
trouble  for  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  happened, 
moreover,  that  the  controversy  was  one  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  was  certain  to  spread. 
Nearly  eighty  years  before,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji,  the  Porte  had  undertaken  to  afford  a 
constant  protection  to  its  Christian  subjects,  and 
to  place  a  new  Greek  Church  at  Constantinople, 
w  hich  it  undertook  to  erect,  '  and  the  ministers 
who  officiated  at  it  under  the  specific  protection 
of  the  Russian  Empire. '  The  exact  meaning  of 
this  famous  article  had  always  been  disputed. 
In  Western  Europe  it  had  been  usually  held  that 
it  applied  only  to  the  new  Greek  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  ministers  who  officiated  at 
it.  But  Russian  statesmen  had  always  con- 
tended that  its  meaning  was  much  wider;  and 
British  statesmen  of  repute  had  supported  the 
contention.  The  general  uadertaking  which  the 
Porte  had  given  to  Russia  to  afford  a  consto'.- 
protection  to  its  Christian  subjects  gave  Russia 
—  so  they  argued — the  right  to  interfere  when 
such  protection  was  not  afforded.  In  such  a 
country  as  Turkey,  where  chronic  misgovern- 
ment  prevailed,  opportunity  was  never  wanting 
for  complaining  that  the  Christians  were  in- 
adequately protected.  The  dispute  about  the 
Holy  Places  was  soon  superseded  by  a  general 
demand  of  Russia  'or  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1853  the  demand  took  the  shape  of  an 
ultimatum ;  and,  when  the  Turkish  ministers  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  Russian  demand,  a 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth  and  occupied 
tlie  Principalities.  In  six  months  a  miserable 
quarrel  about  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places 
had  assumed  dimensions  which  were  clearly 
threatening  war.  At  the  advice  of  England  the 
Porte  abstained  from  treating  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  as  an  act  of  war;  and  diplo- 
macy consequently  secured  an  interval  for 
arrauging  peace.  The  Austrian  Government 
framed  a  note,  which  is  known  as  the  Vienna 
Note,  us  a  basis  of  a  settlement.  England  and 
the  neutral  powers  assented  to  the  note ;  Russia 
accepted  it;  and  it  was  then  presente(i  to  the 
Porte.  But  Turkey,  with  the  obstinacy  which 
has  always  characterised  its  statesmen,  declined 
to  accept  it.  War  might  even  then  have  been 
prevented  if  the  British  Government  had  boldly 
insisted  on  its  acceptance,  and  had  told  Turkey 
that  if  she  modified  the  conditions  she  need  not 
count  on  England's  assistance.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry  wished 
to  do  this,  and  declared  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  that  this  course  should  have  been  taken. 
But  the  course  was  not  taken.  Turkey  was  per- 
mitted, or,  according  to  Baroa  Stockmar,  en- 
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couraged  to  modify  th--)  Vienna  Note :  tlie  modi- 
fications were  rejected  by  Russia ;  and  tlie  Porte, 
on  tlie  26tli  of  September,  delivered  an  ultima- 
tum, and  on  the  4th  of  October  1853  declared 
war.  These  events  excited  a  very  widespread 
indignation  in  this  country.  The  people,  indeed, 
were  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  quarrel ;  many  of  them 
were  unaware  that  the  complication  had  been 
originally  introduced  by  the  act  of  France; 
others  of  them  failed  to  "reflect  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Porte  to  accept  a  note  which  the  four 
Great  Powers  —  of  which  England  was  one  — 
had  agreed  upon  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
hostilities.  Those  who  were  better  informed 
thought  that  the  note  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  Turk  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  re- 
jecting it;  while  the  whole 'nation  instinctively 
felt  that  Russia,  throughout  the  negotiations, 
had  acted  with  unnecessary  harshness.  In  Oc- 
tober 1853,  therefore,  the  country  was  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  supporting  the  TurK. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  turned  this 
feeling  into  enthusiasm.  The  Turkish  army, 
under  Omar  Pasha,  proved  its  mettle  by  winning 
one  or  two  victories  over  the  Russian  troops. 
The  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  destroyed.  Its  destruction  was,  un- 
doubtedly, an  act  of  war:  it  was  distorted  into 
an  act  of  treachery ,  a  rupture  between  England 
and  Russia  became  thenceforward  inevitable; 
and  in  March  1854  England  and  France  declared 
war." — S.  Walpole,  Foreifpi  Relations,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Kinglake,  The  Invasion  of 
Vie  Gnmea,  v.  1. — J.  Morley,  Life  of  Richard  Cob- 
den,  V.  2,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1854  (September). —  The  Crimean 
War:  Landing  of  the  Allies. — Battle  of  the 
Alma. —  Sufferings  of  the  invading  army. — 
"England,  then,  and  France  entered  the  war  as 
allies.  Lord  Raglan,  formerly  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  an  old  pupil  of  the  Great  Duke  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  who  had  lost  his  right  arm 
serving  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  English  forces.  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud,  a  bold,  brilliant  soldier  of  fortune, 
was  intrusted  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
with  the  leadership  of  the  soldiers  of  France. 
The  allied  forces  went  out  to  the  East  and  as- 
sembled at  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea  shore,  from 
which  they  were  to  make  their  descent  on  the 
Crimea.  The  war,  meantime,  had  gone  badly 
for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  attempt  to 
crush  the  Turks.  The  Turks  had  found  in  Omar 
Pasha  a  commander  of  remarkable  ability  and 
energy;  and  they  had  in  one  or  two  instances 
received  the  unexpected  aid  and  counsel  of  clever 
and  successful  Englishmen.  .  .  .  The  invasion 
of  the  Danubiau  provinces  was  alreatly,  to  all 
intents,  a  failure.  Mr.  Kinglake  and  other 
writers  have  argued  that  but  for  the  ambition  of 
the  P]mperor  of  the  French  and  the  excited 
temper  of  the  English  people  the  war  might  well 
have  ended  then  and  there.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  found,  i'c  is  contended,  that  he  could 
not  maintain  an  invasion  of  European  Turkey; 
his  fleet  was  confined  to  its  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  make 
peace.  But  wc  confiiss  we  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  or  wisdom  the  allies,  having 
entered  on  the  enterprise  at  all,  could  have 
abandoned  it  at  such  a  moment,  and  allowed  the 
Czar  to  escap(3  thus  merely  scotched.  .  .  .  The 


allies  went  on.  They  sailed  from  Varna  for  the 
Crimea.  .  .  .  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the 
original  auUior  of  the  project  for  the  Invasion 
of  the  Crimea.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  had 
it  ascribed  to  him;  so  has  Lord  Palmerston;  so 
has  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  so,  according  to  Mr. 
Kinglake,  has  the  '  Times  '  newspaper.  It  does 
not  much  concern  us  to  know  in  whom  the  idea 
originated,  but  it  is  of  some  importanjo  to  know 
that  it  was  essentially  a  'civilian's  and  not  a  sol- 
dier's idea.  .  t  took  possession  almost  simulta- 
neously, as  far  as  we  can  observe,  of  the  minds 
of  several  statesmen,  and  it  had  a  sudden  fasci- 
nation for  the  public.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  raised  and  sheltered  his  Black  Sea  fleet  at 
Sebastopol.  That  fleet  had  sallied  forth  from 
Sebastopol  to  commit  what  was  called  the  mas- 
sacre of  Sinope.  Sebastopol  was  the  great  arsenal 
of  Russia.  It  was  the  point  from  which  Turkey 
was  threatened ;  from  which,  it  was  universally 
believed,  the  embodied  ambition  of  Ri  3sia  was 
one  day  to  make  its  most  formidable  effort  of 
aggression.  Within  the  fence  of  its  vase  sea- 
forts  the  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  lay  screened. 
From  the  moment  when  the  vessels  of  England 
and  France  entered  the  Euxinc  the  Russian  fleet 
had  withdrawn  behind  the  curtain  of  these  de- 
fences, and  was  seen  upon  the  open  waves  no 
more.  If,  therefore,  Sebastopol  could  be  taken 
or  destroyed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole 
material  fabric,  put  together  at  such  cost  and 
labor  for  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  Ru  uia, 
would  be  shattered  at  a  blow.  .  .  .  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  however,  was  not  a  soldior's 
project.  It  was  not  welcomed  by  the  English 
or  the  French  commander.  It  was  undertaken 
by  Lord  Raglan  out  of  deference  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Government;  and  by  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud  out  of  deference  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  because  Lord  Raglan, 
too,  did  not  see  his  way  to  decline  the  respon- 
sibility of  it.  The  allied  forces  were,  there- 
fore, conveyed  to  the  south-western  shoie  of  the 
Crimea,  and  effected  a  landing  in  Kalamita  Bay, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  point  at  which  the 
river  Alma  runs  into  the  sea.  Sebastopol  itself 
lies  about  30  miles  to  the  south;  and  then,  more 
southward  still,  divided  by  the  bulk  of  a  jutting 
promontory  from  Sebastopol,  is  the  harbor  of 
Balaklava.  The  disembarkation  began  on  the 
morning  of  September  14th,  1854.  It  was  com- 
pleted on  the  fifth  dav;  and  there  were  then 
some  27,000  English,  CO.OOO  French,  and  7,000 
Turks  landed  a  the  shores  of  Catherine  the 
Great's  Crimea.  The  landing  was  effected  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  Russiaas.  On  Sep- 
tember 19th,  the  allies  marched  out  of  their  en- 
campments and  moved  southward  in  tlie  direction 
of  Sebastopol.  They  had  a  skirmish  or  two  with 
a  reconnoitring  force  of  Russian  cavalry  and 
Cossacks ;  but  they  had  no  business  of  genuine 
war  until  they  reached  the  nearer  bank  of  tho 
Alma.  The  Russians,  in  great  strength,  had 
taken  up  a  splendid  position  ou  the  heights  that 
fringed  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  allied 
forces  reached  the  Alma  about  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 20th.  They  found  that  they  had  10  cross 
the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  batteries 
armed  with  heavy  guns  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hills  or  bluffs,  of  scattered  artillery,  and  of 
dense  masses  of  infantry  which  covered  the  hills. 
The  Russians  were  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff.    It  is  certain  tluit  Prince  Ments- 
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chlkoflf  believed  his  position  una88ailablc,  and 
•was  eonvinfed  tlmt  his  enemies  were  delivered 
into  liis  hands  when  he  saw  the  allies  approach 
and  attempt  to  effect  the  crossing  of  the  river. 
.  .  .  The  attack  was  made  with  desperate  cour- 
age oil  the  part  of  the  allies,  but  without  any 
great  skill  of  leadership  or  tenacity  of  discipline. 
It  was  rather  a  pell-mell  sort  of  fight,  in  which 
the  headlong  courage  and  the  indomitable  obsti- 
nacy of  the  English  and  French  troops  carried 
ail  before  them  at  last.  A  study  of  the  battle  is 
of  little  profit  to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  was  an 
heroic  scramble.  There  was  little  coherence  of 
action  between  the  allied  forces.  But  there  was 
hajipily  an  almost  total  absence  of  generalship 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Czar  fought  stoutly  and  stubbornly,  as  they  have 
always  done;  but  they  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  blended  vehemence  and  obstinacy  of 
the  English  and  French.  The  river  was  crossed, 
the  opposite  heights  were  mounted.  Prince 
Mentschikoff's  great  redoubt  was  carried,  the 
Russians  were  driven  from  the  fiehl,  the  allies 
occupied  their  ground;  the  victory  was  to  the 
Western  Powers.  .  .  .  The  Russians  ought  to 
Lave  been  pursued.     They  themselves  fully  ex- 

{)ectcd  a  pursuit.  They  rotrc'atcd  in  something 
ike  utter  confusion.  .  .  .  3ut  there  was  no 
pursuit.  Lord  Raglan  was  eager  to  follow  up 
the  victory;  but  the  French  had  as  yet  hardly 
any  cavalry,  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  would  not 
agree  to  any  further  enterprise  that  day.  Lord 
Itaglan  believed  that  he  ought  not  to'  persist; 
and  nothing  was  done.  .  .  .  Except  for  the 
bravery  of  those  who  fought,  the  battle  was  not 
much  to  boast  of.  .  .  .  At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  almost  touching  to  read  some  of  the  heroic 
contemporaneous  descriptions  of  the  great  scram- 
ble of  the  Alma.  .  .  .  Very  soon,  however,  a 
different  note  came  to  be  sounded.  The  cam- 
paign had  been  opened  under  conditions  differing 
from  those  of  most  campaigns  that  went  before 
it.  Science  had  added  many  new  discovericd  to 
the  art  of  war.  , Literature  had  added  one  re- 
markable contribution  of  her  own  to  the  condi- 
tions amidst  which  campaigns  were  to  be  carried 
on.  She  had  added  the  '  special  con-espondent. ' 
.  .  .  Wien  the  expedition  was  leaving  England 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  special  correspondent 
from  each  of  the  gr'?at  daily  papers  of  London. 
The  '  Times '  sent  out  a  representative  whose 
name  almost  immediately  became  celebrated  — 
Mr.  William  Howard  Russell,  the  'preux  cheva- 
lier '  of  war  correspondents  in  that  day,  as  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes  of  the  '  Daily  News '  is  in  this. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Russell  soon  saw  that  there  was  confu- 
sion; and  he  had  the  soundness  of  judgment  to 
know  that  the  confusion  was  that  of  a  breaking- 
down  system.  Therefore,  while  the  fervor  of 
delight  in  the  courage  and  success  of  our  army 
■was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  at  home, 
while  every  music-hall  was  ringing  with  the 
cheap  rewards  of  valor,  in  the  shape  of  popular 
glorifications  of  our  commanders  and  our  sol- 
diers, the  readers  of  the  '  Times '  began  to  learn 
that  things  were  faring  badly  indeed  with  the 
conquering  army  of  the  Alma.  The  ranks  were 
thinned  by  the  ravages  of  cholera.  The  men 
■were  pursued  by  cholera  to  the  very  battle-field, 
I/ord  Raglan  himself  said.  .  .  .  The  hospitals 
■were  in  a  wretchedly  disorganized  condition. 
Stores  of  medicines  and  strengthening  food  were 
decaying  in  places  where  no  one  wanted  them  or 


could  well  get  at  them,  while  men  were  dying  i.\ 
hundreds  among  our  tents  in  the  Crimea  lor  lack 
of  them.  The  system  of  clothing,  of  transport, 
of  feeding,  of  nursing — everything  had  broken 
down.  Ample  provisions  had  been  got  together 
and  paid  for;  and  when  they  came  to  be  needed 
no  one  knew  where  to  get  at  them.  The  special 
correspondent  of  the  '  Times '  and  other  corre- 
spondents continued  to  din  these  things  into  the 
ears  of  the  public  at  home.  Exultation  began 
to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  dismay.  The  patri- 
otic anger  against  the  Russians  was  changed  for 
a  mood  of  deep  indignation  against  our  own  au- 
thorities and  our  own  war  administration.  It 
soon  became  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  whole 
campaign  had  been  planned  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  to  be  like  the  career  of  the  hero  whom 
Byron  laments,  'brief,  brave,  and  glorious.'  Our 
military  authorities  here  at  home  —  we  do  not 
speak  of  the  commanders  in  the  field  —  liad  made 
up  their  minds  that  Sebastopol  was  to  fall,  like 
another  Jericho,  at  the  sound  of  the  war-trumpets' 
blast.  Our  commanders  in  the  fiehl  were,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  disposed  to  overrate  than  to 
underrate  the  strength  of  the  Russians.  .  .  It  is 
very  likely  that  if  a  sudden  dash  had  been  made 
at  Sebastopol  by  land  and  sea,  't  might  have 
been  taken  almost  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
war.  But  the  delay  gave  the  Russians  full  warn- 
ing, and  they  did  not  neglect  it.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  Russians 
sank  seven  vessels  of  their  Black  Sea  fleet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  This  was 
done  full  in  the  sight  of  the  allied  fleets,  who  at 
first,  misunderstanding  the  movements  going  on 
among  the  enemy,  thought  the  Russian  squad- 
ron were  about  to  come  out  from  their  shelter 
and  try  conclusions  with  the  Western  ships. 
But  the  real  purpose  of  the  Russians  became 
soon  apparent.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  allies  the 
seven  vessels  slowly  settled  down  and  sank  in 
the  water,  until  at  last  only  the  tops  of  their 
masts  were  to  be  seen ;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  was  barred  as  by  sunken  rocks  against 
any  approach  of  an  enemy's  ship.  There  was 
an  end  to  every  dream  of  a  sudden  capture  of 
Sebastopol." — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our  Own 
Times,  ck  27  (o.  2) 

Also  in  :  Gen.  Sir  E.  Hamley,  Tlie  War  in  Oie 
Cnmea,  ch.  2-3.— W.  H.  Russell,  The  British 
Expedition  to  the  Crimea,  bk.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1854  (September— October). — Opening 
of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. —  Four  days  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  the  allies  reached  the  Belbek, 
so  close  to  Sebastopol  that  ' '  it  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  decide  upon  their  next  step.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  English  at 
once  to  take  advantage  of  their  victory  and  as- 
sault the  north  side.  It  is  now  known  that  such 
a  step  would  almost  certainly  have  been  euccess- 
ful.  .  .  .  But  again  St.  Arnaud  offered  objec- 
tions." It  was  then  determined  "to  undertake 
a  flank  march  round  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  on  the 
south.  It  was  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  coun- 
try was  unknown  and  rough,  and  while  in  the 
act  of  marching  the  armies  were  open  to  any  as- 
sault upon  their  left  flank.  It  was  however  car- 
ried out  unmolested.  ...  On  the  26th  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  at  the  little  landlocked  harbour  of 
Balaclava,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  forming 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  fleet,  duly 
warned  of  the  operation,  had  already  arrived. 
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.  .  .  Canrobert  .  .  .  had  now  succeeded  the  dy- 
ing St.  Arnaud.  ...  A  E>in\ilar  question  to  that 
■w'hicli  had  arisen  on  tlie  24th  now  again  rose. 
Should  Sebttstopol  be  attacked  at  once  or  not  ? 
Again  it  would  appear  that  Lord  I'liiglan,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  and  others,  were  desirous  of  im- 
mediate assaidt.  Again  the  French,  more  in- 
structed in  the  technical  rules  of  war,  and  sup- 
port' d  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who 
commanded  the  Englisli  Engineers,  declined  the 
more  vigorous  suggestion,  and  it  was  d(!termined 
at  least  to  wait  till  the  siege  guns  from  the  fleet 
were  landed,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy 
weakened,  in  preparation  for  the  a8.sault.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  knowledge,  and  perhaps  evei. 
with  the  knowledge  then  o'-^Mnable  if  rightly 
used,  it  appears  that  in  all  th.  three  instances 
mentioned  the  bolder  less  regular  course  would 
have  been  the  true  wisdom.  For  Menschikofif 
had  adopted  a  somewhat  strange  n;easure  of  de- 
fence. He  had  given  up  al\  hopes  of  using  his 
fleet  to  advantage.  He  had  caused  some  of  his 
vessels  to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  was  thus  closed;  and  having  drawn  the 
crews,  some  18,000  in  number,  from  the  jhips, 
he  had  intrusted  to  them  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  had  marched  away  with  his  whole 
armj".  The  garrison  did  not  now  number  more 
than  25,000,  and  they  were  quite  unlit  —  being 
sailors — for  operations  in  the  Held.  The  de- 
fences were  not  those  of  a  regular  fortress,  but 
rather  of  an  entrenched  position.  .  .  .  There 
were  in  Sebastopol  two  men  who,  working  to- 
gether, made  an  extraordinary  \ise  of  their  op- 
portunities. KornilofT,  the  Admiral,  forcing 
himself  to  the  front  by  sheer  nobleness  of  char- 
acter and  enthusiasm,  found  in  Colonel  von  Tod- 
leben,  at  that  time  on  a  voluntary  mission  in  the 
town,  an  assistant  of  more  than  common  genius. 
.  .  .  The  decision  of  the  allies  to  await  the  land- 
ing of  their  siege  train  was  more  far-reaching 
than  the  generals  at  the  time  conceived,  although 
some  few  men  appear  to  have  understood  its 
necessary  result.  It  in  fact  changed  what  was 
intendecf  to  be  a  rapid  coup  de  main  into  a  regu- 
lar siege  —  and  a  regular  siege  of  an  imperfect 
and  ineffici.:;nt  character,  because  the  allied  forces 
•were  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  town.  .  .  . 
Preparation  had  not  been  made  to  meet  the 
change  of  circumstances.  The  work  thrown 
upon  the  administration  was  beyond  its  powers; 
the  terrible  suffering  of  the  army  during  the  en- 
suing winter  was  the  inevitable  result.  .  .  .  The 
bombardment  of  the  suburb,  including  the  Mala- 
koff  and  the  Redan,  fell  to  tne  English;  the 
French  undertook  to  carry  it  out  against  the  city 
itself,  directing  their  lire  principally  against  the 
Flagstaff  battery.  .  .  .  Slowly  the  siege  trains 
were  landed  and  brought  into  position  in  the  bat- 
teries marked  oat  by  the  engineers.  ...  It  was 
not  till  the  16th  of  October  that  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  .  .  .  The  energy  of  Korni- 
loff  and  the  skill  of  Tr  Jleben  had  by  this  time 
roused  the  temper  of  the  garrison,  and  h  d  ren- 
dered t!ie  defences  far  more  formidable ;  «.  i  in 
the  beginning  of  October  means  had  been  ti,s:en 
to  persuade  Menschikoff  to  allow  considei-able 
bodies  of  troops  to  return  to  the  town.  .  .  .  On 
the  17tli  the  great  bombardment  began.  The 
English  batteries  gained  the  mastery  over  those 
opposed  to  them,  but  the  efforts  of  the  French, 
much  reduced  by  the  flre  of  the  besieged,  were 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  a  great  ex- 


plosion within  their  lines.  Canrobert  sent  word 
to  Lonk  Raglan  that  he  should  be  unable  to  re- 
sume the  flre  for  two  days.  The  attack  by  the 
fleet  had  been  to  little  jiurpose.  .  .  .  Every  day 
till  the  25th  of  October  the  flre  of  the  allies  was 
continued.  But  under  cover  of  this  fire  (always 
encountered  by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  Todleben) 
the  change  had  begun,  s.m\  the  Frenfili  were  at- 
tacking tlie  Flagstaff  bastion  by  means  of  regu 
lar  approaches.  On  that  day  the  siege  was 
somewhat  rudely  interrupted.  The  pi  senco  of 
the  Russian  army  outside  tlie  walls  and  the  de- 
fect in  the  position  of  the  allies  became  evident." 
—  J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1837-1880,  pp. 
251-256. 

Also  in:   A.  W.  Kinglake,    The  Invasion  of 
tin  Crimea,  v.  3-4. 

A.  D.  i8S4  (October— Novembe.).— The  Cri- 
mean War:  Balaclava  and  Inkermann. — 
' '  The  Russian  general  soon  showed  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  allow  the  allies  to  carry  on 
their  operations  against  the  town  undistuibed. 
Large  parties  of  Russian  soldiers  had  for  sono 
time  been  reconnoitring  in  the  direction  of  Bal  i- 
clava,  showing  that  an  attack  in  that  quarter  was 
meditated.  At  length,  on  the  25tli  of  October, 
an  army  of  30,000  Russians  advanced  against  the 
Englifjli  position,  hoping  to  get  possession  of  the 
harbours  and  to  cut  the  allies  off  from  their  sup- 
plies, or  at  any  rate  to  destroy  the  stores  which 
had  already  been  landed.  The  part  of  the  works 
on  which  the  Ru,ssian  troops  first  came  was  oc- 
cupied by  redoubts,  defended  by  a  body  of 
Turkish  recruits,  recently  arrived  from  Tunis, 
who,  '.rter  offering  a  very  feeble  resistance,  fled 
in  confusion.  But  when  the  Russians,  flushed 
with  this  first  success,  attempted  to  pursue  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  they  soon  encountered 
a  very  different  foe  in  the  Highlanders,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Russian  attack  with  great  firmness. 
The  British  cavalry  particularly  disting.iished 
themselves  in  this  action,  routing  a  far  su))erior 
force  of  Russian  cavalry.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  engagement  that  the  unfortunate  blunder 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  607  men  [the 
'  Light  Brigade '  immortalized  by  Tennyson]  gal- 
lopec^  forth  against  an  army,  and  only  198  came 
back,  the  rest  having  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners.  A  long,  unsatisfactory  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  some  time  after,  having  for 
its  object  to  decide  who  was  to  blame  for  throw- 
ing away,  in  this  foolish  manrer,  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  men.  It  seems  that  the  orders 
w  ;re  not  very  clearly  expressed,  and  that  the 
general — Lord  Liican  —  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, misapprehended  them  more  completely 
than  a  man  in  his  position  ought  to  have  done. 
In  the  end,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retire, 
without  having  effected  their  object ;  but  as  they 
retained  some  portion  of  the  ground  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  allies  at  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  they  too  claimed  the  victory,  and 
Te-Deums  were  sung  all  over  Russia  in  honour 
of  this  fragmentary  "success.  However,  the  Rus- 
sian commander  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  obtain  possession  of  Balaclava.  On 
the  very  day  following  the  affair  which  has  just 
been  related,  the  Russians  within  the  town  made 
a  sortie  with  a  force  of  about  6,000  men;  but 
near  the  village  of  Inkermann  they  encountered 
so  strong  a  resistance  from  a  far  inferior  force, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.    The  Russian 
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army  tit  Balaclava  had  been  prepared  to  cooper- 
ate witli  them;  but  the  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  the  allies  repelled  the  sortie  prevented 
the  Russians  from  entrenching  themselves  at 
Inkermann,  and  thus  frustrated  the  plan  of  a 
combined  attack  on  the  allied  position  which  had 
probably  been  formed.  The  village  of  Inker- 
maun,  which  was  the  scene  of  this  skirmish, 
shortly  after  witnessed  a  more  deadly  and  deci- 
sive contest.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
November  5th,  that  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
army  was  heard,  while  it  was  still  concealed  from 
view  by  the  mists  which  overhung  the  British 
position.  That  army  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  large  reinforcements,  and  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  exalt  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers :  they  had  been  stimulated  by  religious 
services  and  exhortations,  as  well  as  by  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ardent  spirits;  and  they  came  on 
in  the  full  confidence  that  thev  would  be  able  to 
sweep  the  comparatively  small  British  force  from 
the  position  it  occupied.  That  position  was  the 
centre  of  a  grand  attack  made  by  the  whole  Rus- 
sian army.  The  obscurity  prevented  the  gener- 
als of  the  allieL  from  discovering  what  was  going 
on,  or  from  clearly  discerning,  among  a  series  of 
attacks  on  different  parts  of  their  position,  which 
were  real,  and  which  were  mere  feints.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  both  armies ;  but 
the  obscurity,  on  the  whole,  favoured  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  received  their  instructions  before 
they  set  out,  and  were  moving  together  in  large 
masses.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  battle  fought  pell- 
mell,  man  against  man,  and  regiment  against 
regiment,  with  very  little  guidance  or  direction 
from  the  commanding  oiBcers,  and  consequently 
one  in  which  the  superior  skill  of  the  British 
gave  them  little  advantage.  The  principal  point 
of  attack  throughout  \\  ;is  the  plateau  of  Inker- 
mann, occupied  by  the  Guards  and  a  few  British 
regiments,  who  maintai:  ed  a  long  and  unequal 
struggle  against  the  mr.in  body  of  the  Russian 
army.  It  was,  in  fac,  a  hand-to-hand  contest 
between  superior  civilization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  superior  numbers  on  the  other,  in  which  it 
is  probable  that  the  hmali  British  force  would 
have  been  eventually  swept  off  the  field.  Bos- 
quet, the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  with  a 
soldier's  instinct  at  once  divined,  amid  all  the 
obscurity,  turmoil,  and  confusion,  that  the  Brit- 
ish position  was  the  real  point  of  attack;  and 
therefore,  leaving  a  riortion  of  his  force  to  defend 
his  own  position,  he  marched  off  to  Inkermann, 
and  never  halted  till  his  troops  charged  the  Rus 
sians  with  such  fury  that  they  drove  them  down 
the  hill,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle  in 
favour  of  the  allies.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  ]Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  minister  at  war,  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  well  known 
in  London  for  her  skilful  and  self-denying  be- 
nevolence, to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  the 
military  hospitals  in  which  the  wounded  soldiers 
were  received.  Everything  connected  with  the 
hospitals  there  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  chaotic 
confusion.  The  medical  and  other  stores  which 
bad  been  sent  out  were  rotting  in  the  holds  of 
vessels,  or  in  places  where  they  were  not  wanted. 
Provisions  had  been  despatched  in  abundance, 
and  yet  nothing  could  be  found  to  support  men 
who  were  simply  dying  from  exhaustion.  The 
system  of  check  and  counver-check,  which  had 
been  devised  to  prevent  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  time  of  peace,  proved  to  be  the  very  cause 


of  the  most  pro<ligious  waste,  extravagance,  and 
inefticiency  in  the  great  war  in  which  England 
was  now  embarked.  The  sort  of  dictatorial  au- 
thority which  had  been  conferred  on  Miss  Night- 
ingale, supported  by  her  own  admirable  organis- 
ing and  administrative  ability,  enabled  her  to 
substitute  order  for  confusion,  and  procure  for 
the  multitudes  of  wounded  men  who  came  under 
her  care  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  medical  at- 
tendance they  needed.  She  arrived  at  Scutari 
witlj  her  nurses  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
Inkermann.  Winter  was  setting-in  in  the  Crimea 
with  unusual  rigour  and  severity." — W.  N. 
Molesworth,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1830-1874,  v.  3,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  E.  H.  Nolan,  Illustrated  Hint,  of  the 
War  af/ainst  Russia,  ch.  40-48  (o.  1). —  Chambers' 
Pict.  Ilist.  of  the  Russian  War,  ch.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1854-1855.—  Siege  and  capture  of 
Kars. — "Everywhere  unsuccessful  in  Europe, 
the  Russians  were  more  fortunate  in  Asia. 
Towards  the  close  of  1854,  the  Turkish  army  at 
Kars  was  in  a  wretched  and  demoralised  condi- 
tion. Its  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  reverses  it 
had  experienced,  resulting,  it  was  well  known, 
from  the  misconduct  of  the  Turkish  officials,  in- 
duced the  British  government  to  appoint  colonel 
Williams  as  a  commissioner  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  previous  failures,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  a  re  etition  of  them.  .  .  .  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, at  or.  .1  only  by  major  Teesdale  and  Dr. 
Sandwif  J  m  rived  at  Kars  at  the  latter  end  of 
Septen  ^t."  '854,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
honour  luo  to  his  position.  Kars,  in  past  times 
t  jnsidered  the  key  of  Asia  Minor,  is  '  a  true  Asi- 
atic town  in  aii  its  picturesque  squalor,'  and  has 
a  fortress  partly  in  ruins,  but  once  considered 
most  formidable.  On  inspecting  the  Turkish 
army  there,  colonel  Williams  found  the  men  in 
rags;  their  pay  fifteen  and  even  eighteen  months 
in  arrear ;  the  horses  half-starved ;  discipline  so 
relaxed  that  it  could  be  scarcely  said  to  exist; 
and  the  officers  addicted  to  the  lowest  vices  and 
most  disorderly  habits.  .  .  .  Though  treated 
with  an  unpardonable  superciliousness  and  neg- 
lect by  lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  colonel  Williams 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  proper  discipline,  and 
in  securing  the  men  from  being  plundered  by 
their  officers.  In  the  January  of  1855,  the  Turk- 
ish government  granted  colonel  Williams  the 
rank  of  terik,  or  general  in  the  Ottoman  army, 
together  with  the  title  of  Williams  Pasha.  The 
inactivity  of  the  Russian  army  at  Gumri  excited 
much  surprise;  but  notwithstanding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Turks,  they  permitted  spring  to  pass 
away,  and  summer  to  arrive,  before  active  hos- 
tilities were  resumed.  .  .  .  During  this  period, 
the  Turks  at  Kars  had  been  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  colonel  Lake,  in  throwing  up  forti- 
fications around  the  town,  which  gradually  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  formidably  intrenched 
camp.  Early  in  June  the  Russians  left  Gumri, 
and  encamped  within  five  leagues  of  Kars.  They 
were  estimated  at  40,000  men ;  while  the  Turkish 
troops  amounted  to  about  15,000  men,  who  had 
been  familiarised  with  defeat,  and  scourged  by 
fever  and  the  scurvy.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
provisions  were  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
sustain  a  siege  of  any  considerable  duration,  and 
their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  low  The 
Russians  made  a  partial  attack  on  the  town  on 
the  16th  of  June,  but  they  met  with  a  repulse. 
.  .  .  The  road  to  Erzeroum  was  in  their  posses- 
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sion,  and  the  supplies  intended  for  the  Turks  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  effect,  they  had  blockaded 
Kars  by  dmwing  a  cordon  of  troops  around  it. 
A  period  of  dreary  inaction  followed  this  move- 
ment of  the  Russians,  broken  only  by  trivial 
skirmishes  at  tiie  outposts.  Want  was  already 
felt  within  the  town,  and  the  prospect  of  surren- 
der or  starvation  was  imminent.  .  .  .  Omar 
Pasha,  and  a  large  body  of  Turkish  troops  from 
the  Criiuea,  had  landed  at  Batoum,  and  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  soon  arrive  to  raise  the 
siego  of  Kars.  This  circumstance,  occurring 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol,  induced  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  besieged  army  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
were  about  to  retire.  This  surmise  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that,  for  seveml  days,  large 
convoys  of  heavily  laden  waggons  were  observed 
leaving  the  Russian  camp.  General  Williams, 
however,  was  not  deceived  by  this  artifice,  and 
correctly  regarded  it  as  the  prelude  to  an  exten- 
sive attack  upon  Kars.  An  hour  before  dawn 
on  the  29th  of  September,  the  tramp  of  troops 
and  the  rumble  of  artillery  wheels  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  the  Turkish  garrison  made 
hurried  preparations  to  receive  the  foe.  Soon 
the  dim  moonlight  revealed  a  dark  moving  mass 
in  the  valley.  It  was  an  advancing  column  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  hoped  to  take  the  Turks  by 
surprise.  In  this  the^  were  deceived;  for  no 
sooner  were  they  withm  range,  than  a  crushing 
shower  of  grape  informed  them  that  the  Moslems 
were  on  the  alert.  The  battle  commenced  almost 
immediately.  The  assailants  rushed  up  the  hill 
with  a  shout,  and  advanced  in  close  column  on 
the  breastworks  and  redoubts.  From  these 
works  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles 
was  poured  forth,  aided  by  showers  of  grape 
from  the  great  guns.  This  told  with  terrible 
effect  upon  the  dense  masses  of  the  foe,  who  fell 
in  heaps.  .  .  .  Riddled  with  shot,  the  Russians 
were  completely  broken,  and  sent  lieadlong  down 
the  hill,  leaving  hundreds  of  dead  behind  them. 
.  .  .  Had  not  the  Turkish  cavalry  been  destroyed 
by  starvation  —  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
pursuit  impossible  —  the  Russian  army  might 
have  been  almost  annihilated.  The  Turks  had 
obtained  an  unequivocal  victory,  after  a  battle 
of  nearly  seven  hours'  duration.  Their  loss  did 
not  exceed  403  killed,  of  whom  101  were  towns- 
people, and  631  wounded.  That  of  the  Russians 
was  enormous;  6,300  of  them  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  it  is  said  that  they  carried 
7,000  wounded  off  the  ground.  Though  the 
Russians  had  suffered  a  severe  reverse,  they 
were  not  driven  from  the  position  they  lield 
prior  to  the  battle  .  .  .  and  were  enabled  to 
resume  the  blockade  of  the  city  with  as  much 
strictness  as  before.  The  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Kars  form  one 
of  the  most  terrible  pictures  incidental  to  this 
war.  Cholera  and  famine  raged  within  the 
town ;  and  those  who  were  enfeebled  by  the  last 
frequently  fell  victims  to  the  first.  Tlie  hos- 
pitals were  crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
but  the  nourishment  they  required  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  flesh  of  starved  horses  had  be- 
come a  luxury,  and  the  rations  of  the  soldiers 
consisted  only  of  a  small  supply  of  coarse  bread, 
and  a  kind  of  broth  made  merely  of  flour  and 
water.  .  .  .  Children  dropt  and  died  in  the 
streets ;  and  every  morning  skeleton-like  corpses 
were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  camp.     The 


soldiers  deserted  in  large  numbers,  and  disci- 
pline was  almost  at  an  end.  ...  As  all  hope  of 
relief  from  Sellm  Pasha  or  Omar  Pasha  had  ex- 
pired, general  Williams  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
these  miseries  by  surrendering  the  town  to  the 
foe.  .  .  ,  Articles  of  surrender  were  signed  on 
the  25th  of  November.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  Kars 
was  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  all  who  might 
have  contributed  to  prevent  it." — T.  Gaspey, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  Geo.  I TL- Victoria,  ch.  56  (r.  3). 

Also  in:  T.  H.  Ward,  Humphrey  Stmdwith, 
cli.  9. — S.  Lane-Poole,  Life  of  Stratford  Canning, 
ch.  31  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1854-1856.— Unfruitful  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna. — Renewed  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol. — Battle  of  the  Tchernaya. — Re- 
pulse of  the  English  from  the  Redan. — Taking 
of  the  MalakhofT  by  the  French. — The  con- 
gress at  Paris. — Peace. — In  November,  18r)4, 
the  Czar,  Nicholas  I.,  authorized  Gortscliakoff, 
his  Minister  at  Vienna,  to  signify  to  the  Western 
Powers  his  willingness  to  conclude  peace  on  tho 
basis  of  "the  four  points  "  which  the  latter  had 
laid  down  in  the  previous  spring.  These  "  four 
points"  were  as  follows:  "(1)  The  protectorate 
which  Russia  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
Principalities  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  collective 
guarantee;  (2)  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  was  to  be  freed  from  all  impediments ; 
(3)  the  treaty  of  1841  was  to  be  revised  in  tho 
interests  of  the  European  equilibrium;  and  (4) 
Russia  was  to  renounce  all  ofticial  protectorate 
over  the  Sultan's  subjects,  of  whatever  religion 
they  might  be.  .  .  .  The  Czar's  new  move  was 
not  entirely  successful.  It  did  not  prevent  Aus- 
tria from  concluding  a  close  arrangement  with 
the  Western  Powers,  and  it  induced  her,  in  con- 
cert with  France  and  England,  to  define  more 
strictly  the  precise  meaning  attached  to  the  four 
points.  With  some  disappointment,  Russia  was 
doomed  to  find  that  every  successive  explanation 
of  these  points  involved  some  fresh  sacrifice  on 
her  own  part.  The  freedom  of  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, she  was  now  told,  could  not  be  secured  un- 
less she  surrendered  the  territory  between  that 
river  and  the  Pruth  which  she  had  acquired  at 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople;  the  revision  of  the 
treaty  of  1841,  she  was  assured,  must  put  an  end 
to  her  preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea.  These 
new  exactions,  however,  did  not  deter  the  Czar 
from  his  desire  to  treat.  By  no  other  means  was 
it  possible  to  prevent  Austria  from  taking  part 
against  him;  and  a  conference,  even  if  it  ulti- 
mately proved  abortive,  would  in  the  interim 
confine  her  to  neutrality.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Nicholas  consented  to  negotiate.  .  .  . 
The  conference  which  it  was  decided  to  hold  in 
December  did  not  assemble  till  the  following 
March.  The  negotiation  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  Aberdeen,  was  carried  out  under  Palmers- 
ton  ;  and,  with  the  double  object  of  temporarily 
ridding  himself  of  an  inconvenient  colleague, 
and  of  assuring  the  presence  of  a  statesman  of 
adequate  rank  ot  the  conference,  Palmerston  en- 
trusted its  conduct  to  Russell.  While  Russell 
was  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  an  event  occurred  of 
momentous  importance.  Sore  troubled  at  the 
events  of  the  war,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
strength  of  his  enemies,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  neither  heart  nor  strength  to  struggle  against 
a  slight  illness.  His  sudden  death  [March  2, 
1855]  naturally  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Alexander,  his  successor. 
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a  monnrrh  whoso  rcign  commonced  with  dis- 
iistcriind  vtuUtd  witli  outrage,  at  once  announced 
Ids  adliercnce  to  tlio  policy  of  Ida  father.  Ills 
accesHion,  therefore,  did  not  interrupt  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference;  and,  in  tlie  first 
instance,  the  diplomatists  who  assend)led  at 
Vienna  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  welcome 
agre(!ment.  On  the  first  two  of  the  four  points 
ail  the  Powers  admitted  to  the  Conference  were 
substantially  in  accord.  On  the  third  point  no 
such  agreement  was  pos.siblc.  The  Western 
Powers  were  determined  that  an  cffectind  limi- 
tation siiould  be  placed  on  the  naval  strength  of 
Kussia  in  the  Blaclt  Sea;  and  they  defined  this 
linut  by  a  stipidation  that  she  should  not  add  to 
th(!  six  sliips  of  war  which  they  had  ascertained 
she  liad  still  afloat,  llussia,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded any  such  condition  as  injurious  to  her 
dignity  and  her  rights,  and  refused  to  assent 
to  it.  Russia,  however,  did  not  venture  on  abso- 
lutely rejecting  tiie  proposal  of  the  allies.  In- 
steaff  of  doing  so,  she  offered  either  to  consent  to 
tlic  opening  of  the  D.irdanclles  and  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  or  to  allow  the 
Sultan  a  discretion  in  determining  whether  he 
would  open  them  to  the  vessels  either  of  the 
Western  Powers  or  of  Russia.  The  Western 
Powers,  liowever,  were  firm  in  their  determina- 
tion to  prevent  the  fleets  of  Russia  from  passing 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  refused  the  alterna- 
tive. With  its  rejection  the'  Conference  practi- 
cally terminated.  After  its  members  separated, 
however,  Buol,  the  Austrian  Minister,  endeav- 
oured to  evolve  from  the  Russian  offer  a  pos- 
sible compromise.  .  .  .  The  rejection  of  the 
Austrian  alternative  necessitated  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  But  the  struggle  was  resumed 
under  conditions  very  different  from  those  on 
which  it  had  previously  been  conducted.  Aus- 
tria, indeed,  considered  that  the  rejection  of  her 
proposal  released  her  from  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tively joining  the  Western  Powers,  and,  instead 
of  talting  part  in  the  war,  reduced  her  arma- 
ments. But  the  Western  Powers  obtained  other 
aid.  The  little  State  of  Sardinia  sent  a  contin- 
gent to  the  Crimea;  later  on  in  the  year  Sweden 
3oined  the  alliance.  Fresh  contingents  of  troops 
rapidly  augmented  the  strength  of  the  French 
and  English  armies,  and  finer  weather  as  well  as 
better  management  banished  disease  from  the 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bombard- 
ment was  renewed  in  April.  In  May  a  success- 
ful attack  on  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  at  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  Crimea,  proved  the  means  of 
intercepting  communication  between  Sebastopol 
and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  of  destroying 
vast  stores  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
garrison.  In  June  the  French,  to  whose  com- 
mand Pellssler,  a  Marshal  of  more  robust  fibre 
than  Ca'nrobert,  had  succeeded,  made  a  successful 
attack  on  the  Mamelon,  while  the  English  con- 
currently seized  another  vantage-ground.  Men  at 
home,  cheered  by  the  news  of  these  successes, 
fancied  that  they  were  witnessing  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Yet  the  end  was  not  to  come  im- 
mediately. A  great  assault,  delivered  on  the 
18th  of  June,  by  the  French  on  the  Malakhoff, 
by  the  English  on  the  Redan,  failed ;  and  its  fail- 
ure, among  other  consequences,  broke  the  heart 
of  tlie  old  soldier  [Lord  Raglan]  who  for  nine 
months  had  commanded  the  English  army.  .  .  . 
His  capacity  as  a  general  does  not  suffer  from 
any  comparison  with  that  of  his  successor,  Gen- 


eral Simpson.  That  officer  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  Crimea  in  the  preceding  winter;  he  had 
served  under  Raglan  as  chief  of  the  staff;  and 
he  was  now  selected  for  the  command.  lie  liad, 
at  least,  the  credit  which  attaches  to  any  military 
man  who  holds  a  responsible  post  in  the  crisis 
of  an  operation.  For  the  crisis  of  the  campaign 
had  now  come.  On  both  sides  supreme  efforts 
were  made  to  terminate  tiie  struggle.  On  the 
loth  of  August  the  Russian  army  in  force  crossed 
the  Tchernaya,  attacked  the  trench  lines,  but 
experienced  a  sharp  repulse.  On  the  8th  of 
September  the  assault  of  June  was  repeated ;  and 
though  the  British  were  again  driven  back  from 
the  liedan,  the  French  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
Malakhoff.  The  Russians,  recognising  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  defeat,  set  Sebastopol  and  tht'ir 
remaining  ships  on  fire,  and  retreated  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  harbour.  After  operations, 
which  had  lasted  for  nearly  a  year,  the  allies 
were  masters  of  the  south  side  of  the  city.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  prolong  any  further 
the  narrative  of  operations  which  had  little  influ- 
ence on  history.  The  story  of  the  defence  of 
Kars  and  of  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg  have 
an  interest  of  their  own.  But  they  had  no  effect 
on  the  events  which  followed  or  on  the  peace 
which  ensued.  Soon  after,  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence was  dissolved,  indeed,  it  became  evident 
that  the  war  was  approaching  its  close.  The 
cost  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  involved  were 
making  the  French  people  weary  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  accidental  circumstances,  which  gave 
them  in  August  and  September  the  chief  sliare 
in  the  glory,  disposed  them  to  make  peace.  The 
reasons  which  made  the  French,  however,  eager 
for  peace,  did  not  apply  to  the  English.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  were  mortified  at  their  failures. 
Their  expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  valour 
of  their  army  at  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  and  at 
Inkerman.  But,  since  the  day  of  Inkerman, 
their  own  share  in  the  contest  had  added  no  new 
page  of  splendour  to  the  English  story.  The 
English  troops  had  taken  no  part  In  the  battle  of 
the  Tchernaya;  their  assaulting  columns  had 
been  driven  back  on  the  18tli  of  June ;  they  had 
been  repulsed  in  the  flm !  attack  on  the  liedan; 
and  the  heroic  conduct  of  i.'ieir  own  countrymen 
at  Kars  had  not  prevented  the  fall  of  that  for- 
tress. Men  at  home,  anxious  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  their  expectations,  were  beginning  to 
say  that  England  is  like  the  runner,  never  really 
ripe  for  the  struggle  till  he  has  gained  his  second 
wind.  They  were  reluctant  that  she  should  re- 
tire from  the  contest  at  the  moment  when,  hav- 
ing repaired  her  defective  administration  and 
reinforced  her  shattered  army,  she  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  command  a  victory.  Whatever  wishes, 
however,  individual  Englishmen  might  entertain, 
responsible  statesmen,  as  the  autumn  wore  on, 
could  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  honourable  means  for  terminating 
the  war.  In  October  the  British  Cabinet  learned 
with  dismay  that  the  French  Emperor  had  de- 
cided on  withdrawing  100,000  men  from  the  Cri- 
mea. About  the  same  time  the  members  of  the 
Government  learned  with  equal  alarm  that,  if  war 
were  to  be  continued  at  all,  the  Frernch  public 
were  demanding  that  France  should  secure  some 
advantage  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  In  November  the  French  min- 
istry took  a  much  more  extreme  course,  and  con- 
certed with  Austria  terms  of  peace  without  the 
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knowledge  of  England.  ...  It  was  Impossible 
any  longer  to  depend  on  the  co-operation  of 
P'rance,  and  ...  it  was  folly  to  continue  the 
struggle  witliout  her  assistance.  Tlie  protocol 
widcli  Austria  had  drawn  up,  and  to  wliicU 
France  liad  assented,  was,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, adopted  by  Britain  and  presented,  as  an 
ultimatum,  to  Russia  by  Austria.  In  tlie  middle 
of  .laiiuary,  1856,  tlic  ultimatum  was  accepted 
by  Russia;  a  Congress  at  which  Clarendon,  as 
Foreign  Minister,  personally  represented  his 
country,  was  assembled  at  Paris.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries, meeting  on  the  25th  of  February,  at 
once  agreed  on  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  IJni- 
versally  disposed  towards  peace,  they  found  no 
dilHculty  in  accommodating  dilTerences  which 
had  proved  irreconcilable  in  the  previous  year, 
and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  peace  was 
signed.  The  peace  which  was  thus  concluded 
nclmittod  the  right  of  the  Porte  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  the  public  law  of  Europe;  it 
pledged  all  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  case  of 
any  fresh  misunderstandmg  with  the  Turk,  to 
resort  to  mediation  before  using  force.  It  re- 
quired the  Sultan  to  issue  and  to  communicate 
to  the  Powers  a  firman  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  his  Christian  subjects;  it  declared  that 
the  communication  of  the  firman  gave  the 
Powers  no  right,  either  collectively  or  sepa- 
rately, to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
subjects;  it  neutralised  the  Black  Sea,  opening  its 
waters  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vessels  of  light 
draught  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  coast, 
closing  them  to  every  vessel  of  war ;  it  forbade 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  arsenals  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  it  established  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube ;  it  set  back  the  fron- 
tier of  Russia  from  the  Danube;  it  guaranteed 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Principali- 
ties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  it  similarly 
guaranteed  the  privileges  of  Servia,  though  it 
gave  the  Sultan  the  right  of  garrison  in  that 
province;  and  it  undertook  that  Russia  and 
Turkey  should  restore  the  conquests  which  they 
had  made  in  Asia  [Kars,  etc.]  one  from  another 
during  the  war.  Such  were  the  terms  on  which 
the  war  was  terminated.  Before  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries separated  they  were  invited  by  Walewski, 
the  Foreign  Minister  and  first  representative  of 
France,  to  discuss  the  condition  of  Greece,  of  the 
Roman  States,  and  of  the  two  Sicilies;  to  con- 
demn the  licence  to  which  a  free  press  was  lending 
itself  in  Belgium;  and  to  concert  measures  for 
the  mitigation  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
maritime  war  " — (see  Declakation  of  Paris). 
— S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  24. 

Also  in:  E.  Hertslet,  Ttie  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treat!),  v.  2,  doc's  263-272. 

A.  D.  1855. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

A.  D.  1859.  —  Improved  treatment  of  the 
Jews.     See  .Jews:  A.  D.  1727-1880. 

A.  D.  1859-1876.  —  Conquests  in  Central 
Asia. —  Subjugation  of  Bokhara,  Khiva  and 
Khokand.  —  "The  original  cause  of  Russia's 
appearance  in  Central  Asia  or  Turkestan  may 
be  considered  either  the  turbulence  of  the 
Kirghiz  tribes,  or  the  ambitious  and  clearly 
defined  policy  of  Peter  the  Great.  .  .  .  Al- 
though the  Czarina  Anne  received  in  1734 
the  formal  surrender  of  all  the  Kirghiz  hordes, 
it  was  not  until  the  present  century  had  far 
advanced  that  the  Russian  Government  could  so 


much  as  flatter  itself  that  it  had  cflfcctually  co- 
erce(i  them.  .  .  .  When  the  Kirghiz  were  sub- 
jugated Russia  found  no  difilculty  in  reaching 
the  lower  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  on  which  [in 
18491  .  .  .  she  established  her  advanced  post 
at  Kazala.  or  Fort  No.  1.  With  her  \iltimaio 
task  thus  simplified,  nothing  but  the  Crimean 
War  prevented  Russia's  innnediatt;  advance  up 
the  .laxartes  into  Turkestan.  .  .  .  The  conquest 
of  the  Khanate  of  Turkestan  began  with  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  forts  Chuiak  Kurgan 
andYani  Kurgan  in  1859;  its  successful  progress 
was  sliown  by  the  fall  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Turkestan  and  Aidiata  in  1864;  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the  storming  of 
Tashkent  in  1865.  The  contiuestof  this  Khanate, 
which  had  been  united  early  in  the  century  with 
that  of  Khokand,  was  thus  speedily  achieved, 
and  this  rapid  an(l  remarkable  triumph  is  identi- 
fied with  the  name  of  General  TcliernaiefiF." — 
D.  C.  Boulgcr,  Central  Asian,  Qmstioiis,  ch.  1. — 
"Khudayar  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Khokand,  a  noted 
coward  even  in  Central  Asia,  had  soon  lost  his 
spirits,  and  implored  MuzalTared-diii-Khan  for 
assistance.  Bokhara,  reputed  at  that  time  the 
very  stronghold  of  moral  and  material  strength 
in  Central  Asia,  was  soon  at  hand  with  an  army 
outnumbering  the  Russian  adventurers  ten  or 
fifteen  times;  an  army  in  name  only,  but  con- 
sisting chierty  of  a  rabble,  ill-armed,  and  devoid 
of  any  military  qualities.  By  dint  of  preponder- 
ating numbers,  the  Bokhariots  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  inflict  a  loss  upon  the  daring  Russian  gen- 
eral at  Irdjar,  who,  constrained  to  retreat  upon 
Tashkend,  was  at  once  deposed  by  his  superiors 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and,  instead  of  praises  being 
bestowed  upon  him  for  the  capture  of  Tashkend, 
he  had  to  feel  the  weight  of  Russian  ingratitude. 
His  successor.  General  Romano vsky,  played  the 
part  of  a  consolidator  and  a  preparer,  and  as  soon 
as  this  duty  was  fulfilled  he  likewise  was  super- 
seded by  General  Kauffmann,  a  German  from  the 
Baltic  Russian  provinces,  uniting  the  qualities  of 
his  predecessors  in  one  person,  and  doing  accord- 
ingly the  work  entrusted  to  him  with  pluck  and 
luck  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  1868  the 
Yaxartes  valley,  together  with  Samarkand,  the 
former  capital  of  Timur,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  and  General  KaulTmann  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Bokhara,  and  even  farther,  if  IVIuzaffar- 
ed-din-Khan  .  .  .  had  not  voluntarily  submitted 
and  begged  for  peace.  At  the  treaty  of  Serpul, 
the  Emir  was  granted  the  free  possession  of  the 
country  which  was  left  to  him,  beginning  be- 
yond Kermineh,  as  far  as  Tchardjui  in  the  south. 
...  Of  cotirse  the  Enur  liad  to  pledge  liimself 
to  be  a  true  and  faithful  ally  of  Russia.  He  had 
to  pay  the  heavy  war  indemnity  .  .  .  ;  he  had  to 
place  his  sons  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Czar  in 
order  to  be  brought  up  at  St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  ; 
and  ultimately  he  had  to  cede  three  points  on  his 
southern  frontier  —  namely,  Djam,  Kerki,  and 
Tchardjui.  .  .  .  Scarcely  five  years  had  elapsed 
when  Russia  .  .  .  cast  her  e5'es  beyond  the 
Oxus  upon  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  ...  A  plea  for 
a  'casus  belli'  was  soon  unearthed.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  preparations  of  war  had  been  ready  for 
a  long  time,  provisions  were  previously  secured 
on  different  points,  and  General  Kauffmann, 
notoriously  fond  of  theatrical  pageantries, 
marched  through  the  most  perilous  route  across 
bottomless  sands  from  the  banks  of  the  Yaxartes 
to    the  Oxus  [1873].  .  .  .  Without  fighting  a 
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slnf^lc  bnttlp,  tho  whole  country  on  the  Lower 
OxuH  wiw  conciuen'd.  UuHsiii  iigiiln  Hhowed  h<r- 
Bt'lf  niiiKimiiiinouH  l)y  n-phicine  the  young  Khun 
upon  the  puterniil  throne,  iifter  huving  taken 
away  from  him  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  imposed  upon  his  neck 
the  burden  of  a  war  indemnity  wldch  will  weigh 
him  down  as  long  aH  he  lives,  and  crijiple  even 
his  successors,  if  any  such  are  to  come  after  him. 
Three  more  years  passed,  when  liussia  .  .  . 
again  began  to  extend  the  limits  (>'  her  posses- 
sions in  tho  Yaxartes  Valley  towards  the  East. 
In  July,  1876,  one  of  the  faniotis  Russian  em- 
bassies of  amity  was  casually  (V)  present  at  the 
Court  of  Khudayar  Khan  at  Kiiokand,  when 
suddenly  a  relM-liion  broke  out,  endangering  not 
only  the  lives  of  the  Russian  embassy  but  also  of 
tho  allied  ruler.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Russia  had  to  take  caro  of  tl>e  friend  in  distress. 
An  army  was  despatched  to  Khokund,  tho  re- 
bellion was  quelled,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, tho  whole  Khanate  incorporated  into  tlio 
dominions  of  tho  Czar.  The  Khokandians, 
especially  one  portion  of  them  called  the 
Kiptchaks,  did  not  surrender  so  easily  as  their 
brethren  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  struggle 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  native  people  was 
a  bloody  and  protracted  one ;  and  the  butchery 
at  Namangan,  an  engagement  in  ."hich  the  after- 
wards famous  General  Skobeleflf  won  his  spurs, 
surpasses  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of 
Russian  cruelty.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in 
Endidjan  and  other  places,  until  the  power  of 
the  Kiptchaks,  noted  for  their  bravery  all  over 
Central  Asia,  was  broken,  and  '  peace, '  a  pendant 
to  tiie  famous  tableau  of  Vereshtchagin,  '  Peace 
at  Shipka,'  prevailed  throughout  the  valleys  of 
Ferghana,  enabling  the  Russian  eagle  to  spread 
his  wings  undisturbedly  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  beginning  from  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the 
west  to  the  fssyk  Kul  in  tho  east,  and  from  Si- 
beria to  the  Turkoman  sands  in  the  south." —  A. 
Vambery,  The  Coming  Struggle  for  India,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  F.  von  Hellwald,  The  Rumans  in 
Central  Asia,  ch.  7-11,  —  J.  Button,  Central 
Asia,  ch.  12  (itid  18. 

A.  D.  1860-1880.  —  The  rise,  spread  and 
character  of  Nihilism.     See  Nihilism. 

A.  D.  1861.  —  Emancipation  of  serfs.  See 
Slavery,  Medley al  and  Modern:   Russian 

BERI  DOM. 

A.  O.  1864. — Organization  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. See  Education  Modern:  European 
Countries. — Russia. 

A.  D.  1867.— Sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States.    See  Alaska:  A.  D.  1867. 

A.  D.  ^*'69-i88i. — Advance  in  Central  Asia 
from  th  aspian. — Capture  of  Geok  Tepe. — 
Subjugation  of  the  Turkomans.— Occupation  of 
Merv. —  "  Down  to  1869  the  Rrssian  advance  into 
Central  Asia  was  conducted  from  Orenburg  and 
the  various  military  posts  of  Western  Siberia. 
Year  by  year  the  frontier  was  pushed  to  the 
southward,  and  the  map  of  the  Asiatic  possessions 
of  Russia  required  frequent  revision.  The  long 
chain  of  the  Altai  Mountains  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  Czar ;  the  Aral  Sea  became  a  Russian 
lake ;  and  vast  territories  with  a  sparse  populatiou 
werebrought  under  Russian  rule.  .  .  .  The  Turco- 
man country  extends  westward  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  organized 
thieving  of  the  Turcomans,  and  more  especially 
to  increase  the  extent  of  territory  tiader  their 


control,  and  open  the  land  route  to  India,  tho 
Russians  (K^cupied  the  eastern  shore  of  tlui  Cas- 
pian in  IHflO.  A  military  expi-dition  was  landed 
iiL  Kra8nov(MlHk,  when!  it  built  a  fort,  and  took 
permanent  possession  of  tlie  country  in  tho  name 
of  the  (/'zar.  Points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tho 
Caspian  had  been  occupied  during  tlio  timo  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  again  during  tlie  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.,  but  the  occupation  of  the  region  was 
only  temi)orary.  Tho  force  wliich  establislied 
itself  at  Kmsuovodsk  consisted  of  a  few  com- 
panies of  Infantry,  two  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  and 
iialf  a  ilozen  pieces  of  artillery.  Tliree  men  who 
afterwards  obtained  considerable  prominence  in 
the  alTairs  of  Central  Asia,  and  one  of  whom 
gained  a  worldwide  reputation  as  a  soldier,  were 
attached  to  tliis  expedition.  The  last  was  Sko- 
beleflf, the  hero  of  Plevna  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaign  of  1877-78.  The  others  were  Stolietoff 
and  QrodekoflT.  .  .  .  Tlie  Yomut  Turcomans  in 
the  Caspian  region  made  no  resistance ;  they  are 
far  less  warlike  than  tho  Tekkc  Turcomans  far- 
ther to  the  oust,  who  afterwards  became  tho 
defenders  of  Geok  Tepe.  .  .  .  From  1869  to  1873 
there  were  numerous  skirmishes  and  reconnoit- 
rings, during  which  the  steppes  were  pretty  well 
explored  as  far  as  Kizil-Arvat.  Genenil  Stolietoff 
was  in  command  until  1872,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  Markumiflf,  who  pushed  his 
explorations  to  the  wells  of  Igdy,  then  bending 
to  the  southwest,  he  passed  Kizil-Arvat  on  his 
return  to  Krasnovodsk.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  obstacle  to  a  Russian  advance  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  But  when  General  Lomakin 
was  ordered  there  during  the  years  between 
1873  and  '70,  he  found  that  beyond  Kizil-Arvat 
were  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
Muscovite  designs.  ...  He  advanced  with  4,000 
men  and  reached  Geok  Tepe  without  resistance, 
but  no  sooner  was  he  in  front  of  it  than  the  Tur- 
comans fell  upon  him.  He  was  severely  de- 
feated and  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Krasnovodsk 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  General  Terguk- 
asoflf  was  next  appointed  to  the  command,  but 
when  he  saw  the  difficulties  confronting  him  he 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Pet- 
russovitch  under  the  chief  command  of  Skobeleff. 
Thus  from  Stolietoff  to  Skobeleff  there  were  no 
fewer  than  seven  generals  who  had  tried  to  con- 
quer the  Tekke  Turcomans.  Skobelelf,  seeing 
the  vast  difficulties  of  the  situation,  matured  a 
skilful  and  scientific  plan  of  operations,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  imperial  sanction.  .  .  .  Skobel- 
eff's  first  work  [1880]  was  to  secure  a  safe  trans- 
port, establish  a  regular  line  of  steamers  across 
the  Caspian,  to  build  suitable  docks,  secure 
20,000  camels,  and  build  a  railway  from  Michael- 
ovsk  to  Kizil-Arvat.  Michaelovsk  is  a  small 
bay  near  Krasnovodsk  and  better  suited  as  a 
harbor  than  the  latter  place.  Skobeleff's  first 
reconnoitring  convinced  him  that  Geok  Tepe 
could  only  be  talcen  by  a  regular  siege.  .  .  . 
Geok  Tepe,  sometimes  called  Qoek  Tepe  ('  The 
Green  Hills '),  is  situated  on  the  Akhal  oasis,  in 
the  Turcoman  steppes,  387  versts  (250  miles), 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  chain  of  hills 
called  the  Kopet-Dag,  lies  south  and  southwest 
of  (Jeok  Tepe,  and  on  the  other  side  it  touches 
the  sandy  desert  of  Kara  Kum,  with  the  hill  of 
Geok  on  the  east.  The  Turcomans,  or  rather  the 
Tekke  Turcomans,  who  held  it  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  that  region. 
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They  are  reported  to  count  iiboiit  100,000  klb- 
itka8,  or  tent«;  reckoning  5  penjonn  to  a  klbilka, 
thia  would  give  tliem  n  Htreugtii  of  iiiilf  a 
million.  Their  great  Htrengtii  In  iiunihcrH  and 
their  lighting  abilities  enabled  tiieni  to  cl.oose 
their  position  and  settle  on  the  most  fertile  oases 
along  the  northern  border  of  Persia  for  centu- 
ries. These  oases  have  been  renowned  for  their 
productiveness,  and  In  consequence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  food,  the  Tekkes  were  a  powerful  race 
of  men,  and  were  fean'd  throughout  all  that  part 
of  Asia.  .  .  .  The  fortress  of  Geok  Tepe  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  advance  consisted  of  walls 
of  mud  12  or  15  feet  high  towards  the  north  and 
west,  and  0  or  8  feet  tidck.  In  f.-ont  of  these 
walls  was  a  ditch,  0  feet  deep,  supplied  by  a 
running  stream,  and  behind  the  walls  was  a 
raised  platform  for  the  defenders.  The  space  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  interior  wall  was  from 
50  to  60  feet  wide,  and  occupied  by  the  kibitkas 
of  the  Tekko  Turcomans  and  tnelr  families. 
The  second  wall  was  exactly  like  the  outer  one." 
The  Russian  siege  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1881.  "jThe  first  parallel,  wltldn  800 
yards  of  the  walls,  was  successfully  cut  by  Jan- 
uary 4th.  From  that  date  it  was  a  regular  siege, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  sallies  of  the  Tekkes 
within  tlie  fort  or  attacks  by  those  outside.  In 
one  of  these  fights  General  Petrussovitch  was 
killed.  The  besieging  army  was  about  10,000 
strong,  while  the  besieged  were  from  30,000,  to 
40,000.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  siege  the  Turco- 
mans made  frequent  sallies  and  there  was  almost 
continuous  fighting.  Sometimes  the  Turcomans 
drove  the  Russians  from  the  outposts,  and  if 
they  had  been  as  well  armed  as  their  besiegers  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Skobelefl  would  have 
fared  no  better  than  did  Lomakin  in  his  disas- 
trous campaign.  .  .  .  The  storming  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  for  work  on  January 
24th.  ...  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  Qaidaroff  advanced  to  attack  the  first  for- 
tification on  the  south  front,  supported  by  86 
guns.  The  wall  had  already  been  half  crumbled 
down  by  an  explosion  of  powder  and  completely 
broken  by  the  firing  of  a  dynamite  mine.  At 
11.20  the  assault  took  place,  and  during  the 
action  the  mine  on  the  east  front  was  exploded. 
It  was  laid  with  125  cwt.  of  gunpowder,  and  in 
its  explosior.  completely  buried  hundreds  of 
Tekkes.  .  .  .  About  1.30  P.M.  Gaidarofif  carried 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  walls,  and  a  battle 
raged  in  the  interior.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
Russians  were  in  possession  of  Denghil-Tepe,  the 
hill  redoubt  commanding  the  fortress  of  Geok 
Tepe.  The  Tekkes  then  seemed  to  be  panic- 
stricken,  and  took  to  flight  leaving  their  families 
and  all  their  goods  behind.  .  .  .  The  ditches  to 
Geok  Tepe  were  filled  with  corpses,  and  there 
were  4,000  dead  in  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  enormous.  In  the 
pursuit  the  Russians  are  said  to  have  cut  down 
no  less  than  8,000  fugitives.  The  total  loss  of 
the  Tekkes  during  the  siege,  capture,  and  pur- 
suit was  estimated  at  40,000.  .  .  .  Skobeleff 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  as  far  as  Askabad,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Akhal  Tekkes,  27  miles  east  of  Geok 
Tepe,  and  from  Askabad  he  sent  Kuropatkin 
with  a  reconnoitring  column  half-way  across 
the  desert  to  Merv.  Skobeleff  wanted  to  capture 
Merv;  but  ...  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  make  the  attempt.  Kuropatkin  was  recalled 
to  Askabad,  which  remained  the  frontier  post  of 


the  Russians  for  several  months,  until  rlrcum- 
Rtanccs  favored  the  advance  upon  Sarakim  and 
the  Tejend,  and  the  subst-qui'Mt  swooj)  upim 
Merv,  with  its  bhxMlless  capture  [February, 
1884).  The  siege  and  capture  of  Geok  Tepe  was 
the  most  important  victory  ever  achieved  by  the 
Itussians  in  (.'entral  Asia.  It  opened  the  way  for 
the  Rus.siun  advance  to  the  frontier  of  India,  and 
carried  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  southward 
to  those  of  Persia.  In  the  interest  of  humanity, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  It  broke  up 
the  system  of  man-stealing  atid  its  attendant  cru- 
elties, which  the  Turcomans  had  practised  for 
centuries.  The  people  of  Northern  Pirsia  no 
longer  live  in  constant  terror  of  Ttircoman 
raids;  the  slave  marketa  of  C'entral  Asia  are 
closed,  and  doubtless  forever." — T.  \V.  Knox, 
Decmre  Jiftttles  nnce  Wuterltjo,  ch.  22. — "There 
is  tt  vast  tract  of  country  la  Central  Asia  that 
offers  great  possibilities  for  settlement.  East- 
ern Afghan,  and  Western  Turkestan,  with  an 
area  of  1,5()0,000  sijuare  miles,  have  a  popula- 
tion which  certainly  does  not  exceed  15,000,000, 
or  ten  to  the  square  mile.  Were  they  peopled 
as  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  are  —  no  very 
extreme  supposition  —  they  would  support 
90,000,000.  It  is  conceivable  that  something  like 
this  may  be  realized  at  no  very  distant  date, 
when  railroads  are  carried  across  China,  and 
when  water — the  great  want  of  Turkestan  —  is 
provided  for  by  a  system  of  canalisation  and 
artesian  wells.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  whatever  benefit  is  derived  from  an 
increase  of  population  in  these  regions  will 
mostly  fall  to  China.  That  empire  possesses  the 
better  two-thirds  of  Turkestan,  and  can  pour  in 
the  surplus  of  a  population  of  400,000,000. 
Russia  can  only  contribute  the  surplus  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  100,000,000;  and  though  the 
Russian  is  a  fearless  and  good  colonist,  there  are 
so  many  spaces  in  Russia  in  Europe  to  be  filled 
up,  so  many  growing  towns  that  need  work- 
men, so  many  counter-attractions  in  the  gold 
bearing  districts  of  Siberia,  that  the  work  of 
peopling  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire is  likely  to  be  very  gradual.  Indeed  it  is 
reported  that  Russia  is  encouraging  Chinese 
colcnists  to  settle  in  the  parts  about  Merv." — 
C.  H.  Pearson,  National  Life  and  C/mracter,  pp. 
43-44. 

Also  in:  Gen.  Skobeleff,  Siege  and  Assault 
of  Denghil-Tepe  {Geok- Tepe):  Official  Rep't.—G. 
Marvin,  The  Russians  at  tlie  Gates  of  Herat,  ch. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1877-1878.— Successful  warwith  Tur- 
key,— Siege  and  reduction  of  Plevna. — Threat- 
ening advance  towards  Constantinople. — 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano. — Congress  and  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  See  Tuhks:  A.  D.  1861-1877;  1877- 
1878;  and  1878. 

A.  D.  X87&-X880.— Movements  in  Afghanis- 
tan.   See  AFruiANisTAN :  A.  D.  1869-1881. 

A.  D.  1879- 1881.— Nihilist  attempts  against 
the  life  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II. — His  assas- 
sination.—  Ir  November,  1879,  "the  Czar  paid 
his  annual  visit  to  the  memorial  church  at  Sevas- 
topol, when  a  requiem  was  celebrated,  and  he 
left  the  Crimea  on  November  30.  The  following 
evening,  as  his  train  was  entering  Moscow,  fol- 
lowed by  another  carrying  his  baggage,  an  ex- 
plosion took  place  under  the  baggage  train  from 
a  mine  of  dynamite  below  the  rails,  which  de- 
stroyed one  carriage,  and  threw  seven  more  off 
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the  line.     He  was  informed  of  the  cause  of  the 
noise  he  had  just  heard,  as  he  stepped  on  to  the 

Slatforni  at  Moscow,  and  it  proved  to  be  another 
Nihilist  outrage  [see  Nihilism],  designed  chieUy 
by  an  exJew,  who  escaped  to  France,  and  by 
Soplda  Perovsky,  wlio  was  afterwards  concerned 
in  tlie  Emperor's  death.  A  similar  mine,  of 
which  the  wire  was  accidentally  cut  by  a  passing 
cart  before  the  train  arrived,  had  been  laid  fur- 
ther south  at  Alcxandrovsk ;  and  another  nearer 
to  Odessa  was  discovered  in  time  by  the  officials, 
who  reversed  the  usual  position  of  the  Imperial 
trains,  thereby  probably  saving  the  Czar's  life. 
He  telegraphed  the  same  night  to  the  Empress 
at  Cannes  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  Moscow, 
but  did  not  mention  his  escape,  which  she 
learned  from  the  newspapers,  and  from  her  at- 
tendants. In  her  weak,  nervous  state,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  effect  was  most  injurious. 
,  .  .  Another  plot  was  discovered  to  blow  up 
the  landing  stage  at  Odessa  when  the  Emperor 
embarked  for  Ya'ta  on  his  way  from  Warsaw  iu 
September;  but  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators 
frustrated  a  scheme  by  which  hundreds  as  well 
as  the  sovereign  mig)'-  have  perished.  .  .  .  The 
Revolutionary  Comii^.ctee  put  forth  a  circular 
acknowledging  their  part  in  the  explosion,  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  aid  them  against  the 
Czar.  ...  A  formal  sentence  of  death  was  for- 
warded to  him  at  Livadia  by  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  iu  the  autumn  of  1879;  and  December 
1  was  evidently  selected  for  the  iloscow  attempt, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
I. ;  therefore  a  fatal  day  for  monarchs  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Nihilists.  The  Empress  continued 
very  ill,  and  her  desire  to  return  to  Russia  in- 
creased. At  last  it  was  decided  to  gratify  her, 
as  her  case  was  pronounced  hopeless.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  joined  her  iu  the  train  three  stations 
before  she  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  drove 
alone  with  her  in  the  closed  carriage,  in  which 
she  was  removed  from  the  station  to  the  Winter 
Palace.  Only  a  fortnight  later  [February  17, 
1880],  a  diabolical  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  whole  Imperial  family.  The  hours  when 
they  assembled  in  the  dining-room  were  well 
known.  .  .  .  The  Empress  was  confined  to  her 
room,  only  kept  alive  by  an  artiflcial  atmosphere 
being  preserved  iu  her  apartment,  which  was 
next  to  the  dining-room.  Her  only  surviving 
brother.  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesso-Darmstadt, 
had  arrived  the  same  evening  on  a  visit,  and  his 
letter  to  his  wife  on  the  occasion  describes  t.ie 
result  of  the  plot:  .  .  .  'We  were  proceedii  g 
through  a  large  corridor  to  His  Majesty's  rooms, 
when  suddenly  a  fearful  thundering  was  heard. 
T'ie  flooring  was  raised  as  if  by  an  earthquake, 
the  gas  lamps  were  extinguished,  and  we  were 
left  iu  total  darkness.  At  the  same  time  a  horri- 
ble dust  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder  or  dyna- 
mite filled  the  corridor.  Some  one  shouted  to  us 
that  the  chaudelier  had  fallen  down  in  the  sa- 
loon where  the  table  was  laid  fo.  the  dinner  of 
tlie  Imperial  family.  I  hastened  thil"  t  with  the 
Czarovitz  and  the  Grand-Duke  Vladimir,  while 
Count  Adlerberg,  in  doubt  as  to  what  m  it 
happen  next,  held  back  the  Emperor.  \Ve 
found  all  thi  windows  broken,  and  Uie  walls  in 
ruins.  A  mine  had  exploded  under  the  room. 
The  dinner  was  delayed  for  half  an  hour  by  my 
arrival,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  Impe- 
rial family  had  not  yet  assembled  in  the  dining- 
hall. '    One  of  the  Princes  remarked  that  it  was 


a  gas  explc'on;  but  the  Emperor,  who  fully  re- 
tained his  Composure,  said,  '  O  no,  I  know  what 
it  is;'  and  it  was  subsequently  stated  that  for 
several  weeks  past  he  had  found  a  sealed  black- 
bordered  letter  on  his  table  every  morning, 
always  containing  the  same  threat,  that  he 
should  not  survive  the  2nd  of  March,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession.  His  first  care 
was  to  see  that  his  daughter  was  safe,  and  he 
then  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Empress,  and  prevent 
her  from  being  alarmed,  while  he  personally 
inspected  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  General 
Todleben  was  of  opinion  that  144  lbs.  of  dyna- 
mite must  have  been  used ;  and  one  of  the  cooks 
—  a  foreigner  —  and  anotlier  official  disappeared ; 
but  none  of  those  concerned  in  the  plot  was 
arrested  at  that  time.  .Subsequent  information 
showed  that  the  explosion  wjis  intended  for  the 
2nd  of  March,  but  hastened  on  account  of  the 
arrest  of  some  one  acquainted  with  the  plot.  Iu 
was  caused  by  machinery  placed  in  the  flue,  in 
set  for  6  P.  M.  It  killed  and  wounded  two  f 
vants  and  thirty-three  brave  soldiers  of  the  F  n- 
nisii  Guard,  who  were  assembled  in  the  Iiall 
under  the  dining-room  and  above  the  flue  wliere 
the  dynamite  was  laid.  .  .  .  The  Russian  and 
foreign  newspapers  teemed  with  advice  to  the 
Emperor  to  grant  a  constitution,  or  abdicate  iu 
order  to  save  his  life ;  and  it  is  reported  that  in 
t  Council  of  his  Ministers  and  relations  he 
offered  to  hand  over  the  sceptre  at  once  to  -lis 
eldest  son,  if  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
for  their  own  safety,  and  for  Russia;  but  that 
he  was  earnestly  requested  to  continue  in  power. 
However  this  might  be,  he  took  an  extraordi- 
nary and  decisive  step.  He  appointed  an  Ar- 
menian, General  Melikof,  a  man  of  56  years  of 
age,  distinguished  iu  the  war  with  Turkey,  and 
subsequently  as  Governor  of  Charkof ,  to  be  the 
temporary  aictator  of  the  Empire,  with  almost 
absolute  powert  and  over  the  six  Governors- 
General  who  in  .879  were  established  through- 
out Russia.  The  Commission  was  for  six 
months.  .  .  .  The  explosion  in  the  Winter 
Palace  caused  the  greatest  panic  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  people  would  no  longer  take  tickets 
for  the  opera,  till  they  ascertained  that  the  Em- 
peror was  not  likely  to  be  there.  .  .  .  The  sad 
condition  of  the  Empress,  who  lingered,  hardly 
conscious,  between  life  and  death,  the  incessant 
Nihilist  circulars  which  day  after  day  were 
found  8' long  his  clothes,  or  on  his  writing 
table,  with  the  real  attempts  made  to  poison  liini 
in  letters  and  other  ways,  and  of  assassins  to 
penetrate  into  the  Palace  under  the  gnise  of 
sweeps,  petitioners,  fire-lighters,  and  guards,  the 
danger  to  which  his  nearest  relations  were  ex- 
posed, and  the  precautions  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  humiliation  that  were  taken  to  ensure  his 
safety,  added  to  the  cares  of  Empire,  must  have 
rendered  his  [the  Emperor's]  existence  hardly 
tolerable.  It  is  no'.,  surprising  that  at  last  he 
desired  to  be  left  to  take  his:  chance.  .  .  .  He 
was  again  seen  driving  in  the  streets  in  an  open 
droschky,  with  only  his  coachman  and  one  Cos- 
sack. ...  In  May  the  Court  usually  repaired 
to  Gateschin'  for  the  summer  manoeuvres  of  the 
troops    .  he    Ei;^prp        having   somewhat 

rallied  jd  to  r;o  as  usual  to  Gateschina. 

.  .  but  early  in  the  mornin?  of  June  3,  she 
passed  quietly  away  iu  her  steep.  ...  It  has 
been  since  ascertained  that  ihe  Nihilists  had 
planned  to  blow  up  the  bridge  over  which  the 
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funer^A  precession  must  pass,  so  as  to  dest'  "  v 
all  the  mourners,  including  the  foreign  princ^.:. 
the  Imperial  hearse,  and  the  numerous  guards 
and  attendants;  but  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain 
and  wind  on  the  previous  night  and  morning, 
which  raised  the  Neva  to  a  level  with  its  banks, 
and  threatened  to  postpone  the  ceremony,  pre- 
vented the  lust  measures  being  taken  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  plot.  ...  On  JMarch  3,  the 
Emperor,  as  usual,  attended  the  Requiem  Mass 
for  his  father,  and  the  service  to  celebrate  his 
own  uccession  to  the  throne.  During  *he  last 
week  of  his  life,  he  lived  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, as  it  was  Lent,  and  he  was  preparing  for 
the  Holy  Communion,  which  he  received  with 
his  sons  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  IVIarch  12. 
At  13  that  day,  Melikof  came  to  l^  him  of  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  Nihilists  co.icerncd  in  the 
explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace.  This  man  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions,  except  that  his 
capture  would  not  prevent  the  Emperor's  certain 
assassination,  and  that  his  Majesty  would  never 
8ee  another  Easter.  Both  Melikof  and  the  Czar- 
ovitz  begged  the  Emperor  in  vain  not  to  attend 
the  parade  the  next  day.  .  .  .  After  the  Parade 
[Sunday,  March  13,  1881]  the  Emperor  drove 
with  his  brother  Michael  to  the  Michael  Palace, 
the  abode  of  their  cousin,  the  widowed  Grand- 
Duchess  Catherine;  and,  leaving  iiis  brother 
there,  he  set  off  about  two  o'clock  by  the  short- 
est way  to  the  Winter  Palace,  along  tl  ^.de  of 
the  Catherine  Canal.  There,  in  the  part  where 
the  road  runs  betweer>  the  Summer  Garden  and 
the  Canal,  a  bombshell  was  hurled  under  the  Im- 
perial carriage,  and  exploded  in  a  shower  of 
snow,  thi owing  down  two  of  the  horses  of  the 
escort,  t"aring  off  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and 
breaking  ihe  glass,  upsetting  two  lamp-posts, 
and  wounding  one  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  bak- 
er's boy  wlu  wa^  passing  with  a  basket  on  his 
head.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  two  victims  ly- 
ing on  the  pavement,  the  Emperor  called  to  the 
coachman  to  stop,  but  the  last  only  drove  on 
faster,  having  received  private  orders  from  the 
Emperor's  family  to  wa've  all  ceremony,  and  to 
prevent  his  master  from  going  ito  dangerpus 
situations,  or  among  crowds.  However,  the 
Emperor  pulled  the  cord  round  the  coachman's 
arm  till  as  stopped;  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
man's  :  uest  to  let  himself  be  driven  straight 
home,  goi  out  to  speak  to  the  sufferers,  and  to 
give  orders  for  their  prompt  removal  to  the  hof 
pital,  as  the  thermometer  was  below  zero.  .  . 
The  Emperor  gave  his  directions,  and  seeing  t' 
man  who  had  thrown  the  bomb  in  the  grasp 
two  soldiers,  though  still  struggling  to  point  u 
revolver  at  his  sivereign,  he  asked  his  name,  on 
which  the  aid-de-camp  replied :  '  He  calls  him- 
self Griaznof,  and  oays  he  is  a  workman.'  The 
Emperor  made  one  or  two  more  remarks,  and 
then  ti'rned  to  go  back  to  his  carriage.  It 
was  observed  he  was  deadly  pale,  and  walked 
very  slowly;  aid  as  sp (ashes  of  blood  were 
found  la  the  carriage,  it  was  afterwards  sup- 
posed that  he  had  ilrcady  received  slight 
wounds.  Several  men  had  been  jilacc'  at  dii- 
fcrent  points  of  the  road  with  c  .plosive  bombs, 
and  hearing  the  flrs'c  explosion,  two  of  tliese 
hui  -ied  up  to  see  the  effect."  One  of  them  Hung 
a  bomb  at  the  Emperor's  feet  when  he  had  gone 
a  "ew  paces  towards  his  carriage,  and  it  exploded, 
blowing  off  one  leg,  and  shattering  the  other  to 
the  top  of  the  thigh,  besides  ui'^rtally  wounding 


til.  «a8sin  himself,  who  fell  with  a  shriek  to 
«'  ^und,  and  injuring  twenty  foot  passen- 

gers. The  other  accomplice,  according  to  his 
own  evidence,  put  down  his  bomb,  and  instinc- 
tively ran  forward  to  help  the  Emperor,  who 
did  not  utter  a  sound,  though  his  lips  moved  as 
if  in  prayer.  He  was  supporting  himself  with 
his  back  against  a  buttress  by  grasping  the  rails 
on  the  canal.  His  helmet  was  blown  off,  his 
clothes  torn  to  rags,  and  his  orders  scattered 
abtnit  on  the  snow,  while  the  windows  of  houses 
150  yards  distant  were  broken  by  the  explosion, 
which  raised  a  column  of  smoke  and  siow,  and 
was  heard  even  at  the  Anitchkof  Palace.  .  .  . 
Besides  his  shattered  limbs,  the  Emperor  had  a 
frightful  gash  in  the  abdomen,  Ids  left  eye-lid 
was  burnt,  and  his  sight  gone,  his  right  hand 
was  crushed,  and  the  rings  broken.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  expired  from  loss  of  blood  at  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  to  four.  .  .  .  More  than  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  injured  by  the  two 
bombs." — C.  Joyneville,  Life  of  Alexander  11. , 

ch.  la 

Alsc  in:  Annual  Eer/ifter,  1879-1881. 

A.  D.  i88i. — Accession  of  Alexander  III. 

A.  D  1881-1894.— Character  and  reign  of 
Alexander  HI. — Persecution  of  Jews  and  un- 
orthodox Christians. —  Hostility  to  western 
civilization. — "  According  to  an  app".rcatly  au- 
tht  ■ '.  report  in  the  Cracow  paper  '  Czas,'  con- 
flrme.  by  later  publications,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  hud  signed  the  very  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  he  was  murdered  a  Ukase  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  by  which  a  committee  was 
to  be  appointed  for  realising  Count  Loris  Meli- 
kow's  project  of  a  general  representative  assem- 
bly composed  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
assemblies.  On  March  30th  Alexander  III.  con- 
voked a  grand  council  of  the  principal  dignita- 
ries, asking  their  opinion  on  Loris  Melikow's 
proposal.  A  lively  discussion  took  plat  ,  of 
which  the  '  Czas '  gives  a  detailed  accou  ..... 
The  Emperor,  thanking  the  members,  said  that 
the  majority  had  declared  for  the  convening  of 
an  assembly  elected  by  the  nation  for  discussing 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  adding,  '  I  share  this 
opinion  of  the  uii.^ority,  and  wish  that  the  reform 
Ukase  shad  be  published  as  imder  the  patronage 
of  my  father,  to  whom  the  initiative  of  this  re- 
form is  due.'  The  Ukase.  Jiowevcr,  was  not 
published,  Podobenoszev.  :.  ul  Ignatiew  having 
succeeded  in  discreditiai.  ,  \a  the  eyes  of  the 
Czar,  asserting  that  it  w-  ;. .  only  create  excite- 
ment and  increase  the  existing  fermentation.  On 
May  13tn  a  manifesto  appeared,  in  which  the 
Czar  declared  his  will  '  to  keep  firmly  the  reins 
in  obpdience  to  the  voice  of  God,  and,  in  the  be- 
lief in  the  force  and  truth  of  autocratic  power, 
to  fortify  that  power  and  to  guard  it  against  all 
encroachments. '  A  few  days  later  Count  Igna- 
tiew, the  head  of  the  Slavophil  party,  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  hy-and-by 
the  other  more  liberal  Ministers  of  Alexander  II. 
disappeared.  Ey  far  the  most  important  per- 
sonage under  the  present  government  is  Podo- 
benaszew.  High  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
an  office  equivale  :  to  a  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship for  the  Statu  Church.  Laborious  and  of 
unblemished  integrity,  this  man  is  a  fanatic  by 
conviction.  Under  Alexander  II.,  who  was  too 
mucli  of  a  European  to  like  Irn,  he  had  but  a 
secondary  position,  but  under  his  pupil,  the 
present  Empcor,  he  has  become  all-powerful, 
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the  more  so  because  his  orthodoxy  wears  the  na- 
tional Kirb,  and  lie  insists  that  the  break-down 
of  the  Nicolas  I.  system  was  only  caused  through 
governing  with  Ministers  of  German  origin,  lie 
is  seconded  by  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Minister  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  (who  replaced  the  more  liberal 
Saburow),  to  whom  belong  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  foreign,  i.  e.,  non-orthodox,  confes- 
sions. These  two,  supported  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  ManasseYn,  have  enacted  persecutions 
against  Catholics,  Uniates,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  [see  Jews:  19tii  Centuuy],  which  seem 
incredible  in  our  age,  but  which  are  well  attested. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  have  committed  no 
wrong  other  than  that  of  being  faithful  to  their 
inherited  creed  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  to  distant  regions 
without  any  means  of  livelihood.  As  regards 
Catholics,  these  measures  are  principally  directed 
against  the  clergy;  but  the  Uniates,  i.  e..  the 
Catholics  who  have  the  Slav  liturgy,  are  unspar- 
ingly deported  if  they  refuse  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptised  by  an  orthodox  Pope,  and  this  is 
done  with  men,  women,  and  children,  peasants 
and  merchants.  Twenty  thousand  Uniates  alone 
have  been  removed  from  the  western  provinces 
to  Sxaratow.  Those  who  remain  at  home  have 
Cossacks  quartered  upon  tl^em,  and  all  sorts  of 
compulsory  means  are  used  to  stamp  out  this  sect. 
...  It  is  pretty  certain  that  A^lexander  III.  is 
ignorant  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  his  name, 
for  he  is  not  a  man  to  sanction  deliberate  injus- 
tice or  to  tolerate  persons  of  manifest  impurity 
in  important  offices.  Though  the  Czar  insists 
upon  having  personally  honest  Ministers,  mere 
honesty  is  not  sufficient  for  governing  a  great 
empire.  Truth  does  not  penetrate  to  the  ear  of 
the  autocrat ;  the  Russian  Press  does  not  reflect 
public  opinion  with  its  currents,  but  is  simply 


the  speaking-tube  of  the  reigning  coterie,  which 
has  suppressed  all  papers  opposed  to  it,  while 
the  foreign  Press  is  only  allowed  to  enter  mutila- 
ted by  the  censorship.  Some  people  have,  in- 
deed, the  privilege  to  read  foreign  papers  in  their 
original  shape,  but  the  Autocrat  of  AH  the  Rus- 
sias  does  not  belong  to  them.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
is  peaceful  and  will  not  hear  of  war :  he  has.  in 
fact,  submitted  to  many  humiliations  arising 
from  Russia's  conduct  towards  Bulgaria.  .  .  . 
With  all  this,  however,  he  is  surrounded  by  Pan- 
slavists  and  allows  them  to  carry  on  an  under- 
ground warfare  against  the  Balkan  States.  .  .  . 
He  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  Western  ideas  of 
civilisation,  very  irritable,  and  imflinching  in  his 
personal  dislikes,  as  he  has  shown  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg;  and,  with  his 
narrow  views,  he  is  unable  to  calculate  the  bear- 
ing of  hip  words  and  actions,  which  often  amount 
to  direct  provocation  against  his  neighbours.  If, 
nevertheless,  tolerable  relations  with  England, 
Austria,  and  Germany  have  been  maintained,  this 
is  for  the  most  part  the  merit  of  M.  de  Giers,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  an  unpretending,  cautious, 
and  personally  reliable  man  of  business,  whose 
influence  with  the  Czar  lies  in  the  cleverness 
with  which  he  appears  not  to  exercise  any." — 
Prof.  Geffcken,  liussia  under  Alexander  III. 
{NevD  Review,  Sept.,  1891). 

Also  m :  H.  von  Samson-Himmelstiema,  Ru8- 
aia  under  Alexander  III. 

A.  D.  1894. — Death  of  Alexander  III. — Ac- 
cession of  Nicholas  II. — The  Czar  Alexander 
III.  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1894,  at  Liva- 
dia,  and  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son,  who 
ascends  the  throne  as  Nicholas  II.,  was  officially 
proclaimed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  following 
day.  The  new  autocrat  was  bom  in  1 868.  He 
is  to  wed  the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 


RUSSIA,  Great,  Little,  White,  and  Black. 
— "  Little  Russia  consists  of  the  governments  of 
Podolio,  Volhynia,  Kief,  Tchernigof,  Poltava, 
and  Kharkof.  ...  To  protect  Poland  from  Tar- 
tar raids,  the  Polish  king  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Cossacks  the  whole  south-enst  frontier 
of  Poland,  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Kief, 
which  acquired  the  name  of  Ukraine,  '  border 
land,'  and  also  of  Little  Russia,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mosco.t  or  Great 
Russia  [see  Cossacks].  .  .  .  The  provinces  of 
Moghilef,  Minsk,  and  Vitebsk  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  White  Russia.  .  .  .  The 

Seaceful,  industrious,  good  tempered  White 
Russians  are  descendants  of  the  old  Slav  race  of 
the  Krevitchi.  .  .  .  The  name  of  'the  land  of 
the  Krevitchi, '  by  which  White  Russia  was  called 
in  the  11th  century,  died  out  on  the  rise  of  the 
Principalities  of  Polotsk,  Misteslavsk,  and  Minsk, 
which  belonged  first  to  Kief,  next  to  Lithuania, 
and  later  still  to  Poland." — H.  M.  Chester,  Rtia- 
Kia,  Past  and  Present,  pp.  225,  228,  270-271.— 
"The  epithet  of  'White,'  applied  also  to  the 
Muscovite  Russians  in  the  sense  of  '  free,'  at  the 
time  wheu  they  were  rescued  from  the  Tatar 

Soke,  has  been  the  special  designation  of  the 
Russians  of  the  Upper  Dnieper  only  since  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  At  first  applied  by  the 
Poles  to  all  the  Lithuanian  possessions  torn  from 
the  Muscovites,  it  was  afterwards  used  in  a  more 
restricted  .dense.  Catherine  II.  gave  the  name  of  • 
White  Russia  to  the  present  provinces  of  Vitebsk 
and  Moghilov,  and  Nicholas  abolished  the  ex- 


pression altogether,  since  when  it  haa  lost  all  its 
political  significance,  while  preserving  its  ethni- 
cal value.  .  .  .  The  term  '  White '  is  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  colour  of  their  dress  in 
contradistinction  to  the  'Black  Russians,'  be- 
tween the  Pripet  and  Niemen,  who  form  the 
ethnical  transition  from  the  Little  to  the  White 
Russians.  .  .  .  The  terms  Little  Russia  (Malo- 
Russia,  Lesser  Russia),  Ukrania,  Ruthenia,  have 
never  had  any  definite  limits,  constantly  shifting 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  and  even  with  the 
administrative  divisions.  .  .  .  The  name  itself  of 
Little  Russia  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  By- 
zantine chronicles  of  the  13th  century  in  associa- 
tion with  Galicia  and  Volhynia,  after  which  it 
was  extended  to  the  Middle  Dnieper,  or  Kiyovia. 
In  the  same  way  Ukrania  —  that  is  '  Frontier ' — 
was  first  applied  to  Podolia  to  distinguish  it  from 
Galicia,  and  afterwards  to  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Lithuanian  state,  between  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper. " — E.  Reclus,  The  Earth  and  its  Inliabi- 
tants:  Europe,  v.  5.  vp.  282-290. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA.    Sec  Alaska. 

RUSTCHUK,  Battle  of  (1594).  See  Balkan 
AND  Danubian  States:  14-18tii  CENTURiiis 
(Roumania,  etc.). 

RUTENI,  The.— The  Ruteni  were  a  Gallic 
tribe,  who  bordered  on  the  Roman  Gallia  Pro- 
vincia,  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Cadurci 
occupying  the  district  of  France  called  Rouergue 
be'ore  the  Revolution. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Rotnan  Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  17. 

RUTENNU,  The.    See  Rotennu. 
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ROTLI,  or  GRUTLI,  The  Meadow  of. 

See  Switzeuland:  The  Three  Forest  Can- 
tons. 

RUTULIANS,  The.    See  Latium. 

RUTUPI^. — The  principal  Kentish  seaport 
of  Roman  Britain;  now  Richborough.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  oysters. — ^T.  "Wright,  Cdt,  Ro- 
man and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  C.  Roach  Smith,  Antiq.  of  RicJibor- 
0M(7/t.— See  England:  A.  D.  449-473. 

RUWARD  OF  BRABANT.—"  This  office 
was  one  of  great  historical  dignity,  but  somewhat 
anomalous  iu  its  functions.  ...  A  Kuward  was 


not  exactly  dictator,  although  his  authority  was 
universal.  He  was  not  exactly  protector,  nor 
governor,  nor  stadholder.  His  functions  .  .  . 
were  commonly  conferred  on  the  natural  heir  to 
the  sovereignty  —  therefore  more  lofty  than  those  * 
of  ordinary  stadliolders. " — J.  L.  Motley,  I'he 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  pt.  5,  cfi.  4. 

RYE-HOUSE  PLOT,  The.    See  England  : 
A.  D.  1081-1683. 

RYOTS  OF  BENGAL,  The.     See  India: 
A.  D.  1785-1793. 

RYSWICK,  The  Peace  of.    See  France: 
A.  D.  1695-1696;  and  1697. 


S. 


SAARBROCKEN : 

Dee  France:  A.  D. 

saarbrOcken, 

A.  D.  1870  (July- 


Ancient 


saarbrOck,  or 

United  to  France  (i68o). 
1679-1681. 

saarbrOck,  or 

Battle  of.     See  France: 
August). 
SABiEANS,  The.    See  Arabia: 

SUCCESSION  AND  FUSION  OF  RACES. 

SABANA  DE  LA  CRUZ,  Battle  of  (1859). 
See  Venezuela:  A.  D.  1829-1886. 

SABBATHAISTS.— A  Jewish  sect,  believ- 
ers in  the  Messianic  pretensions  of  one  Sabbathai 
Sevi,  of  Smyrna,  who  made  an  extraordinary 
commotion  in  the  Jewish  world  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who  finally  embraced 
Mahometanism. — H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews, 
bk.  28. 

SABELLIANS,  The.  See  Sabines;  also, 
Italy:  Ancient. 

SABELLIANS,    The    sect    of    the.      See 

NOETIANS. 

SABINE  CROSS  ROADS,  OR  MANS- 
FIELD, Battle  of.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1864  (March — May:  Louisiana). 

SABINE  WARS,  The,— The  Roman  histo- 
rians—  Dionysius,  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  others  — 
gave  credit  to  traditions  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
war,  or  series  of  wars,  with  the  Sabines,  follow- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome 
and  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  But  modern 
skeptical  criticism  has  left  little  ground  for  any 
part  of  the  story  of  these  wars.  It  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  chronicles  of  an  ancient 
family,  the  Valerian  family,  and,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  said,  it  is  suspicious  that  "a  Valerius 
never  holds  a  magistracy  but  there  is  a  Sabine 
war."  Ihne  conjectures  that  some  annalist  of 
the  Valerian  family  used  the  term  Sabine  in  re- 
lating the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins, 
and  with  the  Tarquins,  struggling  to  regain  their 
lost  throne,  and  that  this  gave  a  start  to  the 
whole  fictitious  narrative  of  Sabine  wars. —  W. 
Ihne,  Hist,  of  Ronm,  bk.  1,  ch.  12. 

SABINE  WOMEN,  The  Rape  of  the.  See 
I  OME:  B.  C.  753-510. 

SAi-INES,  OR  SABELLIANS,  The.— 
'  The  greatest  of  the  Italian  nations  was  the 
Sabellian.  Under  this  name  we  include  the 
Sabines,  who  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
the  progenitors  of  the  whole  race,  the  Samnites, 
the  Picenians,  Vestinians,  Marsians,  Alarrucin- 
ians,  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians.  This  race 
seems  to  have  been  naturaUy  given  to  a  pastoral 
life,  and  therefore  fixed  their  early  settlementp  in 
the  upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Pushing 
gradually  along  this  central  range,  they  pene- 


trated downwards  towards  the  Gulf  of  Tarontum ; 
and  as  their  population  became  too  dense  to  find 
support  in  their  native  hills,  bands  of  warrior 
youths  issued  forth  to  settle  in  the  richer  plains 
below.  Thus  they  mingled  with  the  Opican  and 
Pelasgian  races  of  the  oouth,  and  formed  new 
tribes  known  by  t  le  names  of  Apulians,  Lucan- 
ians,  and  Campauians.  These  more  recent  tribes, 
in  turn,  threatened  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast.  ...  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  we  call 
Roman  was  more  than  half  Sabellian.  Tradi- 
tional history  .  .  .  attributes  the  conquest  of 
Rome  to  a  Sabine  tribe.  Some  of  her  kings  were 
Sabine;  the  name  borne  hy  her  citizens  wad 
Sabine ;  her  religion  was  Sabuie ;  most  of  her  in- 
stitutions in  war  and  peace  were  Sabine;  atyi 
therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  language 
of  the  Roman  people  differed  from  that  of 
Latium  Proper  by  its  Sabine  elemepts,  though 
this  difference  died  out  again  as  the  Latin  com- 
munities were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Rome. '  — H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rouu, 
irJrod. ,  sect.  2. —  See,  also,  Itaiy,  Ancient;  and 
Latium. 

SABINIAN,  Pope,  A.  D.  604-606. 

SAURINA. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  Severn 
river. 

SAC  AND  SOC— A  term  used  in  eUrly  Eng- 
lish and  Norman  times  to  signify  grants  of  juris- 
diction to  individual  land-owners.  The  manor- 
ial court-leets  were  the  products  of  these  grants. 
—  W.  Stubbs.  Const.  Hist.  ofEng.,  ch.  T.sect.  73. 
— See,  also,  Manors. 

SAC,  OR  SAUK,  INDIANS,  The.  Set 
American  Aborigines:  Algonquian  Family, 
and  Sacs,  Foxes,  etc. 

SAC.£,  The.— "The  Sacaj  were  neighbours 
of  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Bac- 
trians  in  the  steppes  of  the  Oxus.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Sacae  were  a  nation  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Scyths,  and  that  their  proper  name  was 
Amyrgians ;  the  Persians  called  all  the  Scythians 
Saca;.  — M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiqtiity,  bk.  8, 
ch.  2(».  5). — See,  also,  Scythians. 

SACERDOTES.  —  These  were  the  public 
priests  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  performed 
the  'sacra  publica'  or  religious  rites  for  the 
people,  at  public  expense.  —  E.  Guhl  and  W. 
Konor,  Life  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  103. 

SACHEM— SAGAMORE.— "Each  totem 
of  tlie  Lenape  [or  Delaware  Indians  of  North 
America]  recognized  a  chieftain,  called  sachem, 
'sakima,' a  word  found  in  most  Algonkin  dia- 
lects, with  slight  variations  (Chip.,  'ogima,' 
Cree,  'okimaw,  Pequot,  'sachimma'),  and  de- 
rived from  a  root  '6ki,'  signifying  above  in 
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space,  and,  by  a  transfer  frequent  in  all  lan- 
guages, above  in  power.  ...  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Morgan's  inquiries,  that  at  present  and  of 
later  years,  'the  office  of  sachem  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  gens,  but  elective  among  its  mem- 
bers.' Loskiel,  however,  writing  on  the  ex- 
cellent authority  of  Zeisberger,  states  explicit- 
ly that  the  chief  of  each  totem  was  selected  and 
inaugurated  by  those  of  the  remaining  two.  By 
coir  jn  and  ancient  consent,  the  chief  selected 
from  tiie  Turtle  totem  was  head  chief  of  the 
whole  Lenape  nation.  The  chieftains  were  the 
'peace  chiefs.'  They  could  neither  go  to  war 
themselves,  nor  send  nor  receive  the  war  belt  — 
the  ominous  string  of  dark  wampum,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  tempest  of  strife  was  to  be  let 
loose.  .  .  .  War  was  declared  by  the  people  at 
the  instigation  of  the  'war  captains,'  valorous 
braves  of  any  birth  or  family  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  personal  prowess."— D.  G. 
Brinton,  llie  Lenajje  and  their  Legends,  ch.  3. — 
"At  the  institution  of  the  League  [of  the  Iro- 
quois] fifty  permanent  sachemships  were  created, 
with  appropriate  names;  and  in  the  sachems  who 
held  these  titles  were  vested  the  supreme  powers 
of  the  confederacy.  .  .  .  The  sacnems  them- 
selves were  equal  in  rank  and  authority,  and  in- 
stead of  holding  separate  territorial  jurisdict'ins, 
their  powers  were  joint,  and  coextensive  with 
the  League.  As  a  safeguard  against  contention 
and  fraud,  each  sachem  was  '  raised  up '  and  in- 
vested with  his  title  by  a  council  of  all  the 
sachems,  with  suitable  forms  and  ceremonies. 
.  .  .  The  sachemships  were  distributed  un- 
equally between  the  five  nations,  but  without 
thereby  giving  to  either  a  preponderance  of 
political  power.  Nine  of  them  were  assigned  to 
the  Mohawk  nation,  nine  to  the  Oneida,  four- 
teen to  the  Onondaga,  ten  to  the  Cayuga  and 
eight  to  the  Seneca.  The  sachems  united  formed 
the  Council  of  the  League,  the  ruling  body,  in 
which  resided  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  authority." — L.  H.  Morgan,  The  League 
^ the  Iroquois,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. — "The  New-England 
Indians  had  functionaries ;  .  .  .  the  higher  class 
known  as  sachems,  the  subordinate,  or  those  of 
inferior  note  or  smaller  j  urisdiction,  as  sagamores. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  distinction  commonly  made 
(Hutchinson,  Mass.,  I.  410).  But  Williamson 
(Maine,  I.  494)  reverses  it;  Dudley  (Letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln)  says,  '  Sagamore,  so  are  the 
kings  with  us  called,  as  they  are  sachems  south- 
ward '  (that  is,  in  Plymouth) ;  and  Gookin  (Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  I.  154)  speaks  of  the  two  titles  of 
office  as  equivalent." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New 
Eng.,  V.  1,  ch.  1,  and  foot-note. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henry:  Impeachment 
of.    See  England:  A.  D.  1710-1712. 

SACKETT'S  HARBOR:  Naval  head- 
quarters in  the  war  of  1812.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813  (September — No- 

VE.MUEU). 

SACKINGEN :  Capture  by  Duke  Bern- 
hard  (1637).     See  Gekm.\ny:    A.  D.  1634-1639. 

SACRAMENTARIANS.  See  Switzer- 
L.VND:  A.  I).  1528-1531. 

SACRED  BAND  OF  CARTHAGE.  See 
Cajiiiiaue,  The  Do.minion  oi\ 

SACRED  BAND  OF  THEBES.  See 
Thebes,  Greece  :  B.  C.  378. 

SACRED  MONTH  OF  THE  CHART- 
ISTS, The.     Sec  England  :  A.  D.  1838-1842. 


SACRED  MOUNT  AT  ROME,  The.    See 
Rome:  B.  C.  494-493. 
SACRED     PROMONTORY,    The.— The 

southwestern  e.\tremity  of  Spain  —  Cape  St. 
Vincent  —  was  anciently  called  the  Sacred  Prom- 
ontory, and  supposed  bj^  early  geographers  to  bo 
the  extreme  western  point  of  the  known  world. 
— E.  II.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  28, 
in.  1  (c.  2). 

SACRED  ROADS  IN  GREECE.— "After 
the  chariot  races  came  into  vogue  [at  the  sacred 
festivals  and  games]  these  equally  necessitated 
good  carriage  roads,  wliich  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  in  a  rocky  locality  like  Delphi.  Thus 
arose  the  sacred  roads,  along  which  the  gods 
themselves  were  said  to  have  first  passed,  as 
Apollo  once  came  through  pathless  tracks  to 
Delphi.  .  .  .  Hence  the  art  of  road-making  and 
of  building  bridges,  which  deprived  the  wild 
mountain  streams  of  their  dangers,  took  its  first 
origin  from  the  national  sanctuaries,  especially 
from  those  of  Apollo.  While  the  foot-paths  led 
across  the  mountain  ridges,  the  carriage-roads 
followed  the  ravines  which  the  water  had 
formed.  The  rocky  surface  was  leveled,  and 
ruts  hollowed  out  which,  carefully  smoothed, 
served  as  tracks  in  which  the  wheels  rolled  on 
without  obstruction.  This  style  of  roads  made 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  a  more  extended  in- 
tercourse, to  establish  an  equal  gauge,  since 
otherwise  the  festive  as  well  as  the  racing 
chariots  would  have  been  prevented  from  visit- 
ing the  various  sanctuaries.  And  since  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  Delphi 
extended  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  central 
Greece,  the  same  gauge  of  5  ft.  4  in.  demonstra- 
bly prevailed,  not  merely  the  extension,  but  also 
the  equalization,  of  the  net-work  of  Greek  roads 
took  its  origin  from  Delphi." — E.  Curtius,  Hint 
of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. 

SACRED  TRUCE,  The.  See  Olympic 
Games. 

♦ 

SACRED  WAR,  The  First.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  610-586,  and  Delphi. 

The  Second.— The  Phocians,  B.  C.  449, 
counting  on  the  support  of  Athens,  whose  allies 
they  were,  undertook  to  acquire  posstasion  of 
the  sacred  and  wealthy  city  of  Delphi.  The 
Spartans  sent  an  army  to  the  defense  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  expelled  them;  whereupon  the  Athen- 
ians sent  another  and  restored  them. — G.  Grote, 
JliHt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  45. 

The  Ten  Years.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  857- 
336. 

♦ 

SACRED    WAY    AT    ATHENS.  — The 

road  which  led  from  the  great  gate  of  Athens 
called  ripylum  straight  to  Eleusis,  along  which 
the  festive  processions  moved,  was  called  the 
Sacred  Way. — W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of 
Athena,  nect.  2. 

SACRED  WAY  AT  ROME,  The.  See 
Via  Sacra. 

SACRIPORTUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  83).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  88-78. 

SADDUCEES,  The.— "  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  name  of  Sadducee  was  derived  from 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socko.  But 
the  statement  is  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury after  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  person 
seems  too  obscure  to  have  originated  so  wide- 
spread a  title.     It  has  been  also  ingeniously  con- 
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jcctured  that  the  name,  as  belonging  to  the  whole 
priestly  class,  is  derived  from  the  famous  high 
priest  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  But  of  this  there 
IS  no  trace  in  history  or  tradition.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  as  the  Pharisees  derived  their 
name  from  the  virtue  of  Isolation  (pharishah) 
from  the  Gentile  world  on  which  they  most 
prided  themselves,  so  the  Sadducecs  derived 
theirs  from  their  own  special  virtue  of  Righteous- 
ness (zftiHkah),  that  is,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Law,  witli  which,  as  its  guardians  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  law,  they  were  specially  concerned. 
Tlie  Sadducees  —  whatever  be  the  (lerivation  of 
the  word  —  were  less  of  a  sect  than  a  class. " — 
Dean  Stanley,  Lect'»  on  the  JIM.  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  led.  49. — "  At  ihe  time  when  we  first 
meet  with  them  [the  Sadducees]  in  history,  that  is 
to  say,  under  Jonathan  the  Asmonean  [B.  C.  159- 
144  —  see  .Jews:  B.  C.  166-40],  they  were,  though 
in  a  motlifled  form,  the  heirs  antf  successors  of 
the  Hellenists  [see  Jews:  B.  C.  332-167].  .  .  . 
Hellenism  was  conquered  imder  the  Asm  jneans, 
and  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  a  new  gush  of 
Jewish  patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  law  had  taken 
its  place.  The  Sadducees,  who  from  the  first 
appear  as  a  school  suited  for  the  times,  including 
the  rich  and  educated  statesmen,  adopted  the 
prevailing  tone  among  the  people.  They  took 
part  in  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  temple, 
practised  circumcision,  observed  the  Sabbath,  and 
so  professed  *o  be  real  Jows  and  followers  of  the 
law,  but  the  law  rightly  imderstood,  and  re- 
stored to  its  simple  text  and  literal  sense.  They 
repudiated,  they  said,  the  authority  of  the  new 
teachers  of  the  law  (now  the  Pharisees),  and  of 
the  body  of  tradition  with  which  they  had  en- 
circled the  law.  In  this  tradition  they  of  course 
included  all  that  was  burdensome  to  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees 
obviously  arose  from  the  workings  of  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  winch  had  found  special  ac- 
ceptance in  Syria.  They  admitted  indeed  the 
creation,  as  it  seems,  but  denied  all  continuous 
operation  of  God  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Saddu- 
cees proved  they  were  real  followers  of  Epi- 
curus, by  denying  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  soul,  they  said,  passes  away  with  the  body. 
.  .  .  The  mass  of  the  people  stood  aloof  from 
the  Sadducees,  whom  they  regarded  with  mis- 
trust and  aversion." — J.  J.  I.  DOllinger,  The 
Oentile  and  the  Jeio  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of 
Christ,  V.  3,  pp.  302-303. 

Also  in  •  E.  Schllrer,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Christ,  sect.  26  {div.  2,  v.  2). 

SADOWA,  OR  KONIGGRATZ,  Battle 
of.    See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1866. 

SAFFARY    dynasty,    The.    See  Sam- 

ANIDE8. 

SAGAMORE.     Sec  Sachem. 

SAGAMOSO,  Battle  of  (1 819).  See  Colom- 
BiAy  States:  A.  D.  1810-1819. 

SAGARTIANS,  The.  —  A  nomadic  people, 
described  by  Herodotus,  who  wandered  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  great  Iranian  desert  — 
the  desert  region  of  modern  Persia. 

SAGAS.  See  NouMANs. — Nobthmen:  A.  D. 
860-1100. 

SAGGE  NASH,  The.    See  Yankee. 

SAGUENAY.     See  Canada:  Names. 

SAGUNTUM.  Capture  of,  by  Hannibal. 
See  Punic  War,  The  Second. 

SAHAPTINS,  The.  See  Aiiebican  Abo- 
biqines:  Nez  Pkbces. 


SAHAY,  Battle  of.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1742  (Junk — Decemheu). 

SAILOR'S  TREEK,  Battle  of.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.:    A.  D.  1865  (Apbil: 

VlU(lINIA). 

SAIM.    bee  Timar. 


SAINT  ALBANS  (England).  Origin  of. 
See  Verulamil'm. 

A.  D.  1455-1461.— Battles  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster.—  The  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  England, 
\\  as  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  tlie  lamentable 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  first  collision  of  the 
long  conflict  between  Lancaster  and  York  oc- 
curred in  its  streets  on  the  23d  of  May,  1455, 
when  King  Henry  VI.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Duke  of  York  and  5,000  to  8,000  of  his  sup- 
porters wert;  slain.  Six  years  later,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1461,  the  contending  forces  met 
again  in  the  streets  of  St.  Albans  with  a  differ- 
ent result.  The  Yorkists  were  put  to  flight  by 
the  Lancastrians  under  Queen  Margaret.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1455-1471. 


SAINT  ALBANS  CONFEDERATE 
RAID.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (October)  The  St.  Albans  Raid. 

SAINT  ALBANS  FENIAN  RAID.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1866-1871. 


SAINT  ANDREW,  The  Russian  order 
of.— An  order  of  knightliood  instituted  in  1698 
by  Peter  the  Great. 

The  Scottish  order  of.  — "  To  keep  pace  with 
other  sovereigns,  who  affected  forming  orders  of 
knighthood,  in  which  they  themselves  should 
preside,  like  Arthur  at  his  round  table,  or  Char- 
lemagne among  his  paladin.s,  James  [IV.  of  Scot- 
land, A.  D.  1488-1513]  established  the  order  of 
Saint  Andrew,  assuming  the  badge  of  the  thistle, 
which  since  that  time  has  been  the  national  em- 
blem of  Scotland."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  21. 

* 

SAINT  ANDREWS,  Siege  of  the  Castle 
of.    See  Scotland:  A.  1).  1546. 

SAINT  ANGELO,  Castle.  See  Castle 
St.  Angelo. 

SAINT    AUGUSTINE,    Canons   of.    See 

Austin  Canons. 

♦ 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Florida :  A.  D.  1565. 
— Founded  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.  1565. 

A.  D.  1701. — Attack  from  South  Carolina. 
See  South  Carolina  :  A.  D.  1701-1 7C8. 

A.  D.  1740.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
English  of  Georgia  aiid  Carolina.  See  Georgia  : 
A.  I).  1738-1743. 

A.  D.  1862. — Temporary  occupation  by 
Union  forces.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
>     D.    1862   (Fisbruary — April  :    Geobgia — 

OEIDA). 

♦ 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  The 
Massacre  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1572  (Au- 
gust). 

SAINT  BRICE'S  DAY,  1  he  Massacre  of. 
See  England:  A.  D.  979-1016. 

SAINT  CHRISTOPHER,  The  Island: 
Ceded  to  England  (1713).  See  Utrecht:  A.  D. 
1713-1714. 
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SAINT  CLAIR. 


SAINT  LAZARUS. 


SAINT   CLAIR,  General    Arthur. —  Cam- 

Saign  against  the  Indians,  and  defeat.     See 
[oHTiiWKST  Tkuuitoiiy:  a.  I).  1790-1795. 

SAINT  CLOUD  DECREE,  The.  See 
Fuanck:  A.  1).  180(^-1810. 

SAINT  DENIS  (France),  Battle  of  (1567). 
SeeFiiANTK:  A.  I).  ir)6:{-ir,7(). 

SAINT  DENIS  (Belgium),  Battle  of  (1678). 
See  NKTHKUi.ANDsdloi.i.AMi):  A.  D.  1(374-1078. 

SAINT  DIDIER,  Battle  of.  See  Fkance: 
A.  I).  IHl 4  (.Jam:auy— Mahcii). 

SAINT  DOMINGO,  OR  HAYTI,  The 
Island.    Sec  FFayti. 

SAINT  DOMINGO,  Vhe  Republic.  Sec 
Havti:  a.  1).  1804-1880. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  Bankof.  Sec  Money  and 
Banki.\(i:  Gknoa;  iilsoGKNOA:  A.  D.  1407-1448. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  The  order  of,— Founded 
by  Ciitlicrine  II.  of  Russia  in  1769. 

SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  Peace  of 
(1570).    SeeFuANCE:  A.  D.  1503-15T0. 
♦ 

SAINT  GERMAINS,  |The  French  court. 
Sec  Fkance:  a.  \).  1(547-1648. 

The  Jacobite  court. — When  James  II.,  driven 
from  Englmul  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  took 
refuge  in  France,  he  was  received  with  great 
hospitality  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  assigned  to  the 
exiled  kiug  tiie  palace  of  Saint-Germains  for  his 
residence,  with  a  pension  or  allowance  which  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  a  regal  court  of  imposing 
splendor.  "There  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a 
residence  more  enviably  situated  than  that  which 
the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his  suppli- 
antf?.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air  clear 
and  sidubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheer- 
ful. No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting ;  and 
the  towers  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  Continent 
were  visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal  apart- 
ments were  richly  adorned  with  tapestry  and 
marquetry,  vases  of  silver,  and  mirrors  in  gilded 
frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  40,000  pounds 
sterling  was  annually  paid  to  James  from  the 
French  treasury.  lie  had  a  guard  of  honour 
composed  of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  But  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain 
brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the  effect,  partly  of 
bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly 
of  the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  was 
affected  by  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour. 
His  palice  wore  the  aspect  of  a  ni  iiastery.  .  .  . 
Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the 
buikhng ;  and  their  apartments  were  eyed  with 
envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  who 
thought  it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so  much 
room  imder  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
.  .  .  All  the  saints  of  the  royal  household  were 
praying  for  each  other  and  backbiting  each  other 
from  morning  to  night. " — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  ch.  20  (i\  4). 

♦ 

SAINT  GOTHARD,  Battle  of  (1664).  See 
Hunoauy:   a.  I).  1660-1664. 

SAIN  GREGORY,  Order  of.— Instituted 
in  1881  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

SAINT  HELENA,  Napoleon's  captivity 
at.    See  Fuanck :  A.  D.  1815  (June— August). 

SAINT  ILDEFONSO,  Treaty  of.  See 
AiioENTiNr;  Republic:  A.  D.  1580-1777;  and 
LouiBi.\NA:  A.  D.  1798-1803. 


SAINT  ILDEFONSO,  University  of.  See 
Education,    Mediaeval:    Spain  and    Portu- 

OAIi. 

SAINT    JAGO,   Knights  of  the  order  of. 
See  Cai.atuava. 
SAINT  JAMES,  The  Palace  and  Court  of. 

— "Of  the  British  Monarchy  the  liflcial  and 
diplomatic  seat  is  St.  James',  a  dingy  and  shabby 
pile  of  brick,  which  by  its  meanness,  compared 
with  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles,  aptly  sym- 
bolizes the  relation  of  the  power  which  built  it 
to  that  of  the  Monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  ...  At 
St.  James'  are  still  held  the  Levees.  But  those 
rooms  having  been  found  too  small  for  the 
pr  (digiously  increasing  crowds  of  ladies,  foreign 
and  colonial,  who  pant,  by  passing  under  the 
eye  of  Royalty,  to  obtain  the  baptism  of  fashion, 
the  Drawing-liooms  are  now  held  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  .  .  .  The  modern  town  residence  of 
Royalty,  Buckingham  Palace,  is  large  without 
being  magnificent,  and  devoid  of  interest  of  any 
kind,  historical  or  architectural." —  Goldwin 
Smith,  A  Trip  to  England,  p.  54. 

SAINT  JAMES  OF  COMPOSTELLA, 
Knights  of.    See  Calatuava. 

SAINT  JEAN  D'ACRE.    See  Acre. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Knights  of;  or  Hospital- 
lers.   See  II08PITALLEHS. 

SAINT  JOHN  OF  THE  LATERAN,  Or- 
der of. —  An  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in 
1560  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 

SAINT  JUST,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  of  Public  Safety.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (June— October),  to  1794 
(July). 

SAINT  LAWRENCE:  Discovery  and 
naming  of  the  River  by  Jacques  Cartier.  See 
America:   A.  D.  1534-1535. 

SAINT  LAZARUS,  Knights  of.— "Some 
historians  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  have  traced 
its  origp  to  a  supposed  association  of  Christians 
in  the  first  century  against  the  persecution  of 
their  Jewish  and  Pagan  enemies.  This  account 
is  fabulous.  It  appeal's  certain,  however,  that 
in  very  early  times  Christian  charity  founded 
establishments  for  the  sick.  .  .  .  Lpzarus  be- 
came their  tutelary  saint  and  the  buildings  were 
styled  Lazarettos.  One  of  those  hospitals  was 
in  existence  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  t))e  first 
crusade.  It  was  a  religious  order,  as  well  as  a 
charitable  institution,  and  followed  the  rule  of 
St.  A  ugustin.  For  purposes  of  defence  against 
the  Muselman  tyrants,  the  members  of  the  so- 
''"ty  became  soldiers,  and  insensibly  they  formed 

omselves  into  distinct  bodies  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  those  who  mingled  with  the 
world.  The  cure  of  lepers  was  their  first  object, 
and  they  not  only  received  lepers  into  tlieir  or- 
der, for  the  benefit  of  charity,  but  their  grand 
master  was  always  to  be  a  man  who  was  afllicted 
with  the  disorder,  the  removal  whereof  formed 
the  purpose  of  their  institution.  The  cavaliers 
who  were  not  lepers,  and  were  in  a  condition  to 
bear  arms,  were  the  allies  of  the  Christian  kings 
of  Palestine.  .  .  .  The  habits  of  those  knights 
is  not  known ;  it  only  appears  that  the  crosses  on 
their  breasts  were  always  green,  in  oppo.sition  to 
those  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  which  were 
white,  and  the  red  crosses  of  the  Templars.  .  .  . 
But  neither  the  names  nor  the  exploits  of  the 
knights  of  St.  Lazarus  often  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades."— C.  Mills,  Hist,  of  the 
Crusades,  ch.  8,  with  foot-notes. 
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SAINT  LEGER'S  EXPEDITION. 


SAINT  PETER'S  CHURCH  AT  ROME. 


SAINT  LEGER'S  EXPEDITION.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July — Oc- 
tober). ^ 

SAINT  LOUIS,  Missouri :  A.  D.  1764.— 
The  founding  of  the  city. — "St.  Louis  had 
arisen  out  of  the  transfer  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Great  Britain  [see  Seven  Yeaks 
Wau:  Tue  Tueaties].  Rather  tlian  live  as 
aliens,  under  English  laws,  many  French  settlers 
went  with  Pierre  Laclede,  across  the  Mississippi, 
to  a  place  already  nicknamed  by  them  Pain 
Court,  where,  in  February,  1764,  they  founded 
a  new  town  with  the  name  of  St.  Louis,  in 
honor  of  Louis  XV.  These  people  were  mostly 
French  Canadians. "-- S.  A.  Drake,  Tlie  Making 
oftheOreat  West,  p.  179. —  See,  also,  Illinois: 
A.  D.  1765. 

A.  D.  1861.— Events  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion. — The  capture  of  Camp  Jackson. 
SeeMiHSOuni:  A.  D.  1861  (Februauy— July). 

A.  D.  1864.  —  General  Price's  attempt 
against.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (March  —  October  :  Arkansas  —  Mis- 
souri). ^ 

SAINT  LOUIS,  The  Order  of.— An  order 
of  knighthood  instituted  in  1693  by  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.     See  France  :  A.  D.  1693  (July). 

SAINT  MAHE,  Battle  of.— A  fierce  naval 
fight,  April  24,  1293,  off  St.  Mnhe,  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  between  English  and  French  fleets, 
both  of  which  were  put  afloat  without  open 
authority  from  their  respective  governments. 
The  French  were  beaten  with  a  loss  of  8,000  men 
and  180  ships.—  C.  H.  Pearson,  Eist.  of  Eng. 
during  tlm  Early  ami  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  ch.  13. 

SAINT  MALO :  Abortive  English  expedi- 
tions against.  Sec  England:  A.  D  1758 
(June — August). 

SAINT  MARK,  The  winded  lion  of.  See 
Lion  op  St.  Mark,  and  Venice  :  A.  D.  829. 

SAINT    MARKS,  Jackson's    capture   of. 
See  Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 
♦ 

SAINT  MICHAEL,  Kniehts  of  the  Order 
of,  in  France. — "Louis  XL  [of  France]  deter- 
mined on  instituting  an  order  of  chivalry  him- 
self. It  was  to  be  select  in  its  membership, 
limited  in  its  number,  generous  in  its  professions, 
and  he  fondly  hoped  the  Garter  and  Fleece:would 
soon  sink  into  insignificance  compared  tfi  the 
Order  of  Saint  Michael.  The  first  brethren  were 
named  from  the  highest  families  in  France ;  the 
remaining  great  feudatories,  who  had  preserved 
some  relics  of  their  hereditary  independence, 
were  fixed  upon  to  wear  this  mark  of  the 
suzerain's  friendship.  But  when  they  came  to 
read  the  oaths  of  admission,  they  found  that  the 
Order  o''  ^t.  Michael  was  in  reality  a  bond  of 
stronge;  jligation  than  the  feudal  laws  had 
ever  enjoined.  It  was  a  solemn  association  for 
the  prevention  of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 
.  .  .  The  brotherhood  of  noble  knights  sank,  in 
the  degrading  treatment  of  its  founder,  into  a 
confederation  of  spies." — J.  Whitt,  IKst.  of 
France,  ch.  7. 

In  Portugal.    See  Portugal:  A.  D.  109r»- 

1325. 

♦ 

SAINT  MICHAEL  AND  SAINT- 
GEORGE,  The  Order  of.— A  British  Order  of 
Knighthood,  founded  in  1818,  ' '  for  the  purpose 


of  bestowing  marks  of  Royil  favour  on  the  most 
meritorious  of  tho  lonians  [then  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain]  and  Maltese,  as  well  as 
on  British  subjects  who  may  have  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Ionian  Isles  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea."— Sir  B.  Burke,  Bookoft/ie  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  p.  107. 

♦ 

SAINT  OMER :  A.  D.  1638.—  Unsuccess- 
ful siege  by  the  French.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  1).  1035-1638. 

A.  D.  1677.  —  Taken  by  Louis  XIV.  See 
Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  I).  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1679.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nime- 
GUEN,  Tub  Peace  ok. 

♦ 

SAINT    PATRICK,  The    order    of.  — An 

order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1783  by  George 
III.  of  England. 

SAINT  PAUL,  Republic  of.  See  Brazil: 
A.  D.  1531-1641. 

SAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.  See  Educa- 
tion, Renaissance.  England. 

SAINT  PETER'S  CHURCH  AT  ROME. 
— "The  first  church  whirli  existed  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  building  was  the  oratory 
founded  in  A.  D.  90,  by  Anacietus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  who  thus  marked  the  spot 
where  many  Christian  martyrs  bad  suffered  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  where  St.  Peter  was 
burled  after  his  crucifixion.  In  306  Ccnst&ntine 
the  Great  yielded  to  the  request  of  Pope  Sylves- 
ter, and  began  the  erection  of  a  basilica  on  this 
spot,  labouring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  work. 
...  Of  the  old  basilica,  the  crypt  is  now  the 
only  renmant.  ...  Its  destruction  was  first 
planned  by  Nicholas  V.  (1450),  but  was  not  car- 
ried out  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  who  in  1506 
began  the  new  St.  Peter's  from  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  .  .  .  The  next  Pope,  Leo  X. ,  obtained  a 
design  for  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross 
from  Raphael,  which  was  changed,  after  his 
death  (on  account  of  expense)  to  a  Greek  cross, 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  who  only  lived  to  com- 
plete the  tribune.  Paul  III.  (1534)  employed 
Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an  architect,  who  returned 
to  the  design  of  a  Latin  cross,  but  died  before  he 
could  carry  out  any  of  his  intentions.  Giulio 
Romano  succeeded  him  and  died  also.  Then  the 
pope,  'being  inspired  by  God,'  says  Vasari,  sent 
for  Michael  Angelo,  then  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  who  continued  the  work  under  Julius  III. , 
returning  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarging 
the  tribune  and  transepts,  and  beginning  the 
dome  on  a  new  plan,  which  he  said  would  '  raise 
the  Pantheon  in  the  air. ' .  .  .  The  present  dome 
is  due  to  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who  brought  the 
great  work  to  a  conclusion  in  1590,  under  Sixtus 
V.  .  .  .  The  church  was  dedicated  by  Urbaa 
VIII.,  November  18th,  1626;  the  colonnade  ad- 
ded by  Alexander  VII.,  1637,  the  sacristy  by 
Pius  VL,  Ml  1780.  The  building  of  the  present 
St.  Peter's  extended  ;'ltogether  over  176  years, 
and  -.ts  expenses  were  so  great  th<>t  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  were  obliged  to  meet  thcLi  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  whi  !h  led  to  the  Reformation.  The 
expense  of  the  mahi  building  aloL„  uas  been  ea- 
t?mated  at  ,£10,000,000.  The  annual  expense  of 
repair=«  is  £6,300."— A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Walks  in 
Borne,  ch.  15. 

Also  in  :  K.  Grimm,  Life  of  Michael  A/igelo, 
ch.  15-16. 
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SAINT  PETERSBURG. 


8ALADIN. 


SAINT  PETERSBURG:  The  foundins of 

the  :ity.     Si-c  IUhhia.  A.  I).  17();5-1718. 

Saint  privat,  or  gravelotte, 

Battlt  of.    Ht'v.  Fuance:   A.  I).  1H70  (July  — 

AlKtl'HT). 

SAINT  QUENTIN:    Origin  of  the  town. 

8C0  HKI.(i.K. 

SAINT  QUENTIN,  Battle  and  siege  of 
(1557).  See  Fkance;  A.  D.  1547-1559 Bat- 
tle of  (1871).     See  Fiiance:  A.  I).  1870-1871. 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN,  Siege  and  capture 
0f(i8i3).     S(i-Si>ain:  A.  I).  1812-1814. 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  The  Apostolic  order. 
— This,  the  IIuiif,'iiriiia  niitiouiil  order  of  knight- 
hootl,  was  foundt'd  by  Muriii  Theresa,  on  the  day 
(May  5,  1704)  wlien  the  Archduke,  afterward.s  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  wiiscrowned  King  of  Rome. 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  The  Crown  of.— The 
crown  of  Hungary.  See  1Iuno.\uy  :  A.  D.  972- 
1114. 

SAINT  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL.— The 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Commons.    See  West- 

MINSTKIl  PaKACK. 

SAINT   THOMAS   OF  ACRE.  The 

Knights  of. — "This  was  a  little  body  of  men 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  semi-religious 
order  on  the  model  of  the  Hospitallers.  In  the 
third  Crusaue,  one  William,  an  English  priest, 
chaplain  to  Ralph  de  Diceto,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's, 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  burying  the 
dead  at  Acre,  as  the  Hospitallers  had  given 
themselves  at  first  to  the  work  of  tending  the 
sick.  He  had  built  himself  a  little  chapel  there, 
and  bought  ground  for  a  cemetery;  like  a 
thorough  Londoner  of  the  period,  he  had  called 
it  after  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr;  and,  somehow  or 
other,  as  his  design  was  better  known,  the  family 
of  the  martyr  seem  to  have  approved  of  it;  the 
brother-in-law  and  sister  of  Becket  became 
founders  and  benefactoru,  and  a  Hospital  of  S. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury,  of  Acre,  was 
built  in  London  itself  on  the  site  of  the  house 
where  the  martyr  was  born.  .  .  .  They  [the 
knights]  had  their  proper  dress  and  cross:  ac- 
cording to  Favin  their  habit  was  white,  and  the 
cross  a  full  rod  cross  charged  with  a  wliite  scal- 
lop ;  but  the  existing  cartulary  of  the  order  de- 
scribes the  habit  simply  as  a  mantle  with  a  cross 
of  red  and  hite.  .  .  .  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Teutonic  knignts,  in  relating  the  capture  of  Acre, 
places  the  knights  of  S.  Thomas  at  the  head  of 
the  5,000  soldiers  wliom  the  king  of  England  had 
sent  to  Palestine,  and  Herman  Corner,  who  how- 
ever wrote  a  century  later,  mentions  them 
amongst  the  defenders  of  Acre.  We  know  from 
their  cartulary  that  they  had  lands  in  Yorkshire, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Ireland." — W.  Stubbs, 
iieventeen  I^ectures  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  aiul 
Modern  Ilutory,  lect.  8. 

SAINT  VALERY.— The  port,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme,  from  which  the  fleet  of  William 
the  Conqueror  sailed  for  England,  September 
27,  A.  D.  1066. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Naval  battle  of.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1797. 

SAINTONGE,  Origin  of  the  name  of.    See 

"PlCTONKHl. 

SAIONES. — "The  Saiones  were  apparently 
a  class  of  men  peculiar  to  the  Ostrogothic  mon- 
archy [of  Theodoric,  in  Italy],  More  honoured 
than  the  Roman  lictor  (who  was  but  a  menial 
servant  of  the  magistrate),  but  hardly  perhaps 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  sheriff  or  a  marshal, 


they  were,  so  to  speak,  the  arms  by  which  Roy- 
alty executed  its  will.  If  the  Goths  had  to  be 
summoned  to  battle  with  the  Franks,  a  Saio  car- 
ried round  the  stirring  call  to  arms.  If  a  Pncto- 
rian  Prefect  \/aa  abusing  his  power  to  take  away 
his  neighbour's  lands  by  violence,  a  Saio  was  sent 
to  remind  him  that  under  Theodoric  not  even 
Prictorian  Prefects  should  be  allowed  to  trans- 
gress the  law.  .  .  .  The  Saiones  seem  to  have 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the  King.  They 
are  generally  called  '  our  Saiones,'  sometimes  '  our 
brave  Saiones,'  and  the  ollleial  virtue  which  is 
always  credited  to  them  (like  the  'Sublinuty' 
or  the  '  Magnificence '  of  more  important  per- 
sonages) is  'Your  Devotion.'  One  duty  which 
was  frequently  entrusted  to  the  Saio  was  the 
'  tuitio '  of  some  wealthy  and  unwarlike  Roman. 
It  often  happened  that  such  a  person,  unable  to 
protect  himself  against  the  rude  assaults  of 
sturdy  Gothic  neighbours,  appealed  to  the  King 
for  protection.  .  .  .  The  chief  visible  sign  of 
the  King's  protection,  and  the  most  effective 
guarantee  of  its  efficiency,  was  the  stout  Gothic 
soldier  who  as  Saio  was  quartered  in  the  wealthy 
Roman's  house. " —  T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  Her 
Inradei'H,  hk.  4,  ch.  7  {v.  3). 

SAJO,  Battle  of  the  (1241).  See  Hcnqabt: 
A.  D.  1114-1301. 

SAKKARAH,  Necropolis  of.  — The  most 
ancient  and  important  cemetery  of  Memphis, 
Egypt.  —  A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  Upper 
Egypt,  p.  86. 

SAKKARAH,  Tablet  of.— An  important  list 
of  Egyptian  kings,  found  by  M.  Mariette  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Cairo. —  F. 
Lenormant,  Ma?iual  of  Ancient  Iliat.  of  the  East, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1  (').  1). 

SALADIN:  The  Empire  of.— Among  the 
revolutions  which  attended  the  breaking  up  of 
the  empire  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  was  one  that 
brought  about  the  rise  to  power  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  of  a  vigorous  and  capable  soldier 
named  Zenghi  or  Zengui.  Zenghi  and  his  son 
Noureddin  acquired  a  wide  dominion,  with  its 
capital,  as  it  enlarged,  shifting  from  Mossoul 
to  Aleppo,  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  and  they 
were  the  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 
Christians  of  the  Crusade  settlements  in  Syria 
had  to  contend.  The  dynasty  of  sultans  which 
they  founded  was  one  of  those  called  Atabecks, 
or  At>'.begs,  signifying ' '  governors  of  the  prince. " 
Having  found  an  opportunity  (A.  D.  1162-1168) 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  were  still  nominally  reigning, 
Noureddin  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  trusted 
officers,  Shiracouh,  or  Shirkoh,  a  Koord,  and 
Shiracouh's  nephew,  Saladin, —  then  a  young 
man,  much  addicted  to  elegant  society  and  the 
life  of  pleasure,  at  Damascus.  Shiracouh  es- 
tablished his  master's  authority  in  Egypt —  still 
leaving  the  puppet  caliph  of  the  Fatimites  on 
his  throne  —  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Saladin, 
as  the  representative  of  the  sultan  Noureddin, 
and  grand  vizier  of  the  caliph.  But  in  1171,  the 
latter,  being  on  his  death-bed,  was  quietly  de- 
posed ana  the  sovereignty  of  tht,  Abbaside  caliph 
of  Bagdad  was  proclaimed.  "  This  great  '  coup 
d'etat, '  which  won  Egypt  over  to  the  Orthodox 
Mohammedan  sect,  and  ultimately  enabled  Sala- 
din to  grasp  ihe  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  was  effected,  as  an  Arab  historian 
quaintly  observes,  '  so  quietly,  that  not  a  brace 
of  goats  butted  over  it.'"    Saladm  had  now 
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developed  great  talents  as  a  ruler,  and  great  am- 
bitions, 08  well.  On  the  death  of  Noiinuldin,  in 
1174,  he  was  prei)ared  to  seize  the  sultan's 
throne,  and  succeeded,  after  a  short  period  of 
civil  war,  in  making  himself  muster  of  the  whole 
Atiibeg  dominion.  From  that  he  went  on  to  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  all  Palestine,  except  Tyre  and  a 
small  strip  of  coast.  By  his  defens'!  of  that  con- 
quest against  the  crusaders  of  the  Third  Crusade, 
and  by  the  decided  superiority  of  character 
which  he  evinced,  compared  with  his  Christian 
antagonists,  Ilichard  C(eur  de  Lion  and  the  rest, 
Salauin  acciuired  surpassing  renown  in  the  west- 
em  world  and  became  a  great  tlgure  in  history. 
He  died  at  Damascus,  in  March,  1193,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  The  dynasty  which  he 
founded  was  called  the  Ayoubite  (or  Aiyiibite) 
dynasty,  from  the  name  of  Saladin's  father, 
Ayoub  (Job),  a  native  Koord  of  Davin. —  W. 
Besant  and  E,  H.  Palmer,  Jemsalem,  ch.  16. — 
"  Saladin  gave  no  directions  respecting  the  order 
of  succession,  and  bv  this  want  of  foresight  pre- 
pared the  ruin  of  his  empire.  One  of  his  sons, 
Alaziz,  who  commanded  in  Egypt,  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  sultan  of  Cairo;  another 
took  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo, 
and  a  third  of  the  principality  of  Amath.  Malek- 
Adel  [called  Serf  Eddin,  the  Sword  of  Religion, 
by  which  latter  name,  in  the  corrupted  form 
Saphadin,  he  was  known  commonly  to  the  cru- 
saders], the  brother  of  Saladin,  assumed  the 
throne  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates.  The  principal 
emirs,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  race  of  the 
Ayoubitcs,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  which  they  held  the  comman'. 
Afdhal  [Almelek  AlafdhaR  eldest  son  of  Saladin, 
was  proclaimed  sultan  of  Damascus.  Master  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  sover- 
eign of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  he  appeared  to 
have  preserved  something  of  the  power  of  his 
father;  but  all  fell  into  disorder  and  confusion." 
After  some  years  of  disorder  and  of  war  between 
the  brothers,  Malek  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  the  more 
capable  uncle  of  the  young  princes,  gathered 
the  reins  of  power  into  his  hands  and  reunited 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Saladin's  empire.  On 
his  death,  in  1217,  the  divisions  and  the  disorder 
reappeared.  The  Ayoubite  dynasty,  however, 
held  the  throne  at  Cairo  (to  the  dominion  of 
which  Palestine  belonged)  until  1350,  when  the 
last  of  the  line  was  killed  by  his  Mamelukes. 
The  lesser  princes  of  the  divided  empire  were 
swept  away  soon  after  by  the  Mongol  invasion. 
—  J.  F.  Michaud,  Iliat.  of  the  Crusades,  bks.  9, 
13-14.— See.  also,  Jerusalem:  A.  D.  1149-1187. 

SALADIN,  The  Tithe  of.— "In  Enghmd 
and  in  Franct,  in  order  to  defray  expenses  [of 
tne  Third  Crusade],  a  tax  called  the  Tithe  of 
Saladin,  consisting  of  a  tenth  part  of  all  their 
goods,  was  levied  on  every  person  -vho  did  not 
take  the  Cross.  ...  In  every  parish  the  Tithe 
of  Salndin  was  raiued  in  the  presence  of  a  priest, 
a  Templar,  a  Hospitaller,  a  king's  man,  a  baron's 
man  and  clerk,  and  a  bishop's  clerk." — W.  Be- 
sant and  E.  H.  Palmer,  Jerusalem,  ch.  15. 

SALADO,  OR  GUADACELITO,  Battle  of 
(1340).    See  Spain:  A.  D.  1273-1460. 

SALAMANCA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1813  (June— August). 

SALAMANCA,  University  of.  See  Educa- 
tion, Medi.«:val:  Spain  and  Portugal. 


SALAMIS,  Cyprus,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  449). 

See  Athens:  H.  C.  4(i(M41» Battle  of  (B.  C. 

306).    See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  310-301, 

SALAMIS,  Greece:  B.  C.  610-600.— War 
of  Athens  and  Megara  for  possession  of  the 
island.     See  Athens:  H.  C.  «10-r>H((. 

B.  C.  480.— Great  battle  between  Greeks  and 
Persians.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  480. 


See 


SALANKAMENT,  Battle  of  (1691). 
HlNdAKY:  A.  1).  1(183-1(19!). 

SALCES,  OR  SALSAS:  A.  D.  1630-1640 
— Siege  and  capture  by  the  French. — Recov 
ery  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1637- 
1640. 


SALEM,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1628.— The  first 
settlement.  See  MAasAnu'SETTs:  A.  1).  1633- 
1639  The  Douciiestkk  Co.mpany. 

A.  D.  1631-1636. — Ministry  and  banishment 
of  Rogar  Williams.  See  Massachusetts  :  A.  D. 
1636. 

A.  D.  1692.— The  Witchcraft  madness.  See 
Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1093;  and  1693-1693. 


SALERNO,  Principality  of.  See  Italy 
(Southern):  A.  D.  800-1016. 

SALERNO,  School  of  Medicine.  See  Med- 
ical Science:  13-17TH  Centuries. 

SALIAN  FRANKS,  The.  See  Franks: 
Origin,  etc. 

♦ 

SALIC  LAW,  The.— "A  greatly  exagger- 
ated importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Salic 
Law.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  rea.son  of 
this  error;  you  know  that  at  the  accession  of 
Philippe-le-Long,  and  during  the  struggle  of 
Philippe-de-Valois  and  Edward  III.  for  the 
crown  of  France,  the  Salic  law  was  invoked  in 
order  to  prevent  the  succession  of  women,  and 
that,  from  chat  time,  it  has  been  celebrated  by  a 
crowd  of  writers  as  the  first  source  of  our  public 
law,  as  a  law  always  in  vigor,  as  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  monarchjr.  Those  who  have  been  the 
most  free  from  this  illusion,  as,  for  example,  Mon- 
tesquieu, have  yet  experienced,  to  some  degree,  its 
influence,  and  have  spoken  of  the  Salic  law  with 
a  respect  which  it  is  assuredly  dilHcult  to  feel 
towards  it  when  we  attribute  to  it  only  the  place 
that  it  really  holds  in  our  history.  ...  I  pray 
you  to  recall  that  which  I  have  already  told  you 
touching  the  double  origin  and  the  incoherence 
of  the  barbarous  laws;  they  were,  at  once,  an- 
terior and  posterior  to  the  invasion;  at  -^uce.  Ger- 
man and  Germano-Roman :  they  belonged  to  two 
different  conditions  of  society.  'This  character 
has  influenced  all  the  controversies  of  which  the 
Sali(  law  has  been  the  object;  it  has  given  rise 
to  two  hypotheses:  according  to  one,  this  law 
was  compiled  in  Germany,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  long  before  the  conquest,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  According  to 
the  other  hypothesis,  the  Salic  law  was,  on  the 
contrary,  compiled  after  the  conquest,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  lihine,  in  Belgium  or  in  Gaul, 
perhaps  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  Latin. 
.  .  .  I  believe,  however,  that  the  traditions 
which,  through  so  many  contradictions  and 
fables,  appear  in  the  prefaces  and  epilogues  an- 
nexed to  the  law,  .  .  .  indicate  that,  from  the 
eighth  century,  it  was  a  general  belief,  a  popu- 
lar tradition,   that  the  customs  of   the  Salian 
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Franks  were  anrlcntly  collected.  .  .  .  Wo  are 
not  ol)ligc(i  to  believu  that  thu  Halle  law,  such  as 
we  have  It,  Is  of  a  very  remote  date,  nor  that  it 
was  compiled  as  recounted,  nor  even  that  it  was 
ever  written  in  the  German  language ;  but  that 
it  was  connected  with  customs  ccSllected  and 
tranHinittcd  from  generation  to  gener-^tion,  when 
the  FraiikH  lived  ul)o\it  the  mouth  ol  ihc  Rhine, 
and  niodillcd,  extended,  explained,  reduced  into 
law,  at  various  times,  from  that  epoch  down  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  —  this,  I  think,  is 
the  reasonable  result  to  wldeh  this  discussion 
should  lead.  ...  At  the  ilrst  aspect  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  ajjparent  utter 
chaos  of  the  law.  It  treats  of  all  things  —  of 
political  law,  of  civil  law,  of  criminal  law,  of  civil 
procedure,  of  criminal  procedure,  of  rural  juris- 
diction, all  mixed  up  together  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  classification.  .  .  .  When  we  examine 
this  law  more  closely,  we  perceive  that  it  is  es- 
sentially a  penal  regulation.  ...  I  say  nothing 
of  the  fragments  of  political  law,  civil  law,  or 
civil  procedure,  which  are  foimd  dispersed  through 
it,  nor  even  of  that  famous  article  which  orders 
that  '  Salic  land  shall  not  fall  to  woman ;  and  that 
tile  inlieritance  shall  devolve  exclusively  on  the 
males. '  No  person  is  now  ignorant  o(  its  true 
meaning.  .  .  .  When,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  invoked  the  Salic  law,  in  order  ta  regulate 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  it  had  certainly 
been  a  long  time  since  it  had  been  spoken  of,  ex- 
cept in  remembrance,  and  upon  some  great 
occasion." — F.  Guizot,  Ilist.  of  Gimlization,  v.  3 
{France,  v.  1),  led.  9. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  10. — 
E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Does  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  bk.  2,  no.  1. 

Applied  to  the  regal  succesfiion  in  France. 
— Louis  X.,  surnamed  Ilutin,  king  of  France, 
died  in  1316,  leaving  a  daughter,  Jeanne,  and  his 
queen  with  child.  The  lato  king's  brother, 
Philip  the  Long,  became  regent;  but  when  the 
queen  bore  a  son  and  the  child  died,  this  Philip 
"hastened  to  Rheims,  filled  the  Cathedral  with 
his  own  followers,  and  compelled  the  archbishop 
to  consecrate  him  King  [Philip  V.].  Thence  he 
returned  to  Paris,  assembled  the  citizens,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  barons  and 
notables  of  the  realm,  declared  that  no  female 
could  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Thus 
began  the  so-called  Salic  Law  of  France,  through 
the  determined  violence  of  an  unscrupulous  man. 
The  lawyers  round  the  throne,  seeking  to  give 
to  the  act  of  might  the  sanction  of  right,  be- 
thought them  of  that  passage  in  the  law  of  the 
Salian  Franks  which  declares  '  That  no  part  or 
heritage  of  Salic  land  can  fall  to  a  woman ' ;  and 
it  is  from  ti  is  that  the  law  obtained  the  name  of 
'the  Salic  Law."'-G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hist,  of 
France,  r.  i,  bk.  3,  ch.  11,  sect.  1-3. —  "In  this 
contest  [after  the  death  of  Louis  X.,  as  men- 
tioned above],  every  way  memorable,  but  espe- 
cially on  account  of  that  which  sprung  out  of  it, 
the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  throne  of 
France  was  first  publicly  discussed.  ...  It 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Salic  law,  as  it 
was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle  at  that 
time  as  has  been  contended.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  received  at  the  accession  of  Philip  the 
Long  a  sanction  which  subsequent  events  more 
thoroughly  confirmed.  Philip  himself  leaving 
only  three  daughters,  his  brother  Charles  [IV.  j 
mounted  the  throae ;  and  upon  his  death  the  rule 


was  so  unquestionably  established,  that  his  only 
daughter  was  excluded  by  the  count  of  Valoia, 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold.  This  prince  first 
t»M)k  the  regency,  the  queen-dowager  being  preg- 
nant, and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
was  crowned  king  [Philip  of  Valois].  No  com- 
petitor or  opponent  appeared  in  France ;  but  one 
more  formidable  than  any  whom  Franco  could 
have  produced  was  awaiting  the  occasion  to 
prosecute  his  imagined  right  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  valour  and  genius,  and  to  carry 
desolation  over  that  great  kingdom  with  as  little 
scruple  as  if  he  was  preferring  a  suit  before  a 
civil  tribunal."  This  was  King  Edward  III.  of 
England,  whose  mother  Isabel  was  the  sister  of 
the  last  three  French  kings,  and  who  claimed 
through  her  a  right  to  the  French  crown. —  H. 
Hallum,  T/ie  MiMle  Ages,  ch.  1,  pt.  1. — Bee,  also, 
Fkanck:  a.  D.  1328-1339. 


SALICE,  Battle  of.     See  Gebmant:  A.  D. 

1809  (Januahv — June). 

SALICES,  Ad,  Battle  of.  See  Gothb  (Visi- 
goths): A.  D.  378. 

SALIN.£. —  A  Roman  town  in  Britain,  cele- 
brated for  its  suit- works  and  salt  baths.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  modem  Droitwich. — T.  Wright, 
Celt,  Roman  and  Baron,  ch.  5. 

SALINAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AiioKKiiNEH:  SaliN/\j<  Family. 

SALISBURY,  Gemot  of.— William  the  Con- 
queror, while  establishing  feudalism  in  England, 
"broke  into  its  'most  essential  attribute,  the 
exclusive  dependence  of  a  vassal  upon  his  lord,* 
by  requiring  in  accordance  with  the  old  English 
practice,  that  all  landowners,  mesne  tenants  as 
well  as  tenants-in-chief,  should  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  King.  This  was  formally  decreed 
at  the  celebrated  Gemot  held  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1086,  at  which  the  Witan 
and  all  the  landowners  of  substance  in  England 
whose  vassals  soever  they  were,  attended,  to  the 
number,  it  is  reported,  of  60,000.  The  statute, 
as  soon  as  passed,  was  carried  into  immediate 
effect."— T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  i^/ifir.  Const, 
til jtf    "tt  ni ^ 

SALISBURY  MINISTRIES,  The.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1885;  1885-1886;  and  1893- 
1803. 

SALISHAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborioines:  Flatiieads. 

EALLL  VIANS.    See  Salyeb. 

SALON,  Origin  of  the  French.  See  Ram- 
bouillet,  hotel  de. 

SALONA,  Ancient. — "Amidst  the  decay  of 
the  empire  in  the  third  century  Dalmatia  suffered 
comparatively  little;  indeed,  Salonao  probably 
only  reached  at  that  time  its  greatest  prosperity. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  occasioned  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  regenerator  of  the  Roman  state,  the 
emperor  Diocletian,  was  by  birth  a  Dalmatian, 
and  allowed  his  efforts,  aimed  at  the  decapitalis- 
ing  of  Rome,  to  redound  chiefly  to  the  b'meflt  of 
the  capital  of  his  rritive  land;  he  built  alongside 
of  it  the  huge  palace  from  which  the  modem 
capital  of  the  province  takes  the  name  Spalato, 
within  which  it  has  for  the  most  part  /ound  a 
place,  and  the  temples  of  which  now  serve  it  as 
cathedral  and  as  baptistery.  Diocletian,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  Salonae  a  great  city  for  the 
first  time,  but,  because  it  was  such,  chose  it  for 
his  private  residence ;  commerce,  navigation,  and 
trade  must  at  that  time  in  these  waters  have 
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been  concentrated  chiefly  at  Aquileia  and  at  Sa- 
lonac,  and  the  city  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  populous  un<f  opulent  to\vn»  of  the  west." 
— T.  Mommsen,  Jliiit.  of  Home,  bk.  8,  eh.  0. 

Ai.Ho  IN:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Subject  and  Neigh- 
bor Lnn(i»  of  Venice. — T.  G.  Jackson,  Dalmatia, 
the  Quarnero  ami  Istria,  ch.  1-2  and  10-12  (o. 
1-2). 

SALONICA. — The  motlcrn  name  of  ancient 
Thcssiilonica.     Stu-  Thkhsalonica. 

SALONIKI,  The  kingdom  of.— The  king- 
dom obtiiineil  by  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat,  in  the  partition  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
after  its  conquest  by  the  Crusaders,  A.  I).  1204, 
comprised  the  province  of  Macedonia,  with 
Tliessalonica  for  its  capital,  and  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  Saloniki.  Its  duration  was 
brief.  In  1222  the  neighboring  Greek  despot  of 
Epirus  took  Thessalonica  and  conquered  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  then  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  of  Thessalonica,  in  rivalry  with  the 
Greek  emperors  of  Nica-a  and  Trcbf/.ond.  Tlie 
title  of  king  of  Saloniki  was  cherished  by  the 
family  of  Montferrat  for  some  generations ;  but 
those  who  claimed  it  never  made  good  their  title 
by  possession  of  the  kingdom. — G.  Finlay,  Jlist. 
of  (Greece  from  the  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders,  ch. 
5. — See,  also,  Byzantine  Empire:  A.  D.  1204- 
1205. 

SALOPIAN  WARE.  — Pottery  manufac- 
tured by  the  Homnus  in  Britain  from  the  clay  of 
the  Severn  valley.  Two  sorts  are  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance  —  one  white,  the  other  a 
light  red  color. — L.  Jewitt,  Orave-Moundif,  p.  104. 

SALSBACH,  Death  of  Turenne  at  (1675). 
See  Netueulands  (Holland):  A.  I).  1674-1678. 

SALT,  French  tax  on.  See  Taille  and 
Gaoellb. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY:  The  founding  of 
(1847).    See  MouMONisM :  A.  D.  1846-1848. 

SALVES,  OR  SALLUVIANS.— The  Salyes 
or  Saluvii  or  Salluvians,  named  Salvii  Yalli  in 
Livy's  Epitome,  ' '  were  .Ligurians  or  a  mixed 
race  of  Celts  and  Ligurians.  They  perhaps  occu- 
pied part  of  the  coast  east  of  Massilia:  they  cer- 
tainly extended  inland  behind  that  town  to  the 
Rhone  on  the  west  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
river  Druentia  (Durance).  They  occupied  tlie 
wide  plain  which  you  may  see  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Arelate  (Aries) 
stretching  east  from  Tarascon  and  the  Rhone  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach. "  Tlie  Salyes  were  dan- 
gerous to  Massilia  and  in  125  B.  C.  the  latter  ap- 
pealed to  the  Romans,  as  allies.  The  latter  re- 
sponded promptly  and  sent  Flaccus,  one  of  the 
consuls,  to  deal  with  the  Salyes.  He  defeated 
them ;  but  in  two  or  tliree  years  they  were  again 
in  arms,  and  consul  C.  Sextius  Calvinius  was  sent 
against  them.  ' '  The  Salyes  were  again  defeated 
and  their  chief  city  taken,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  capital  was  Arelate  (Aries)  or  the 
place  afterwards  named  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix). 
.  .  .  The  Roman  general  found  in  this  arid  coun- 
try a  pleasant  valley  well  supplied  with  water 
from  the  surrounding  liills,  and  here  he  estab- 
lished the  colony  named  Aquae  Sextiae. "  The 
chiefs  of  the  conquered  Salyes  took  refuge  with 
the  AUobroges,  and  that  led  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  latter  (see  Alloui^oges). — G.  Long,  De- 
cline  of  the  lioman  RipulUe,  v.  1,  ch.  17  and  21. 

SALZBURG,  Origin  of.— ",The  foundation 
of  a  colony  [by  Hadrian]  at  Juvavium,  or  Saiz- 
liurg,  which  received  thii  name  of  Forum  Ha- 
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driani,  attests  the  vigilance  which  dircctc<I  his 
view  from  the  Uliine  to  tlu;  Salza,  and  the  taste, 
I  would  willingly  add,  which  selttcted  for  a  town 
to  bear  his  name  tlie  most  enchanting  site  in  cen- 
tral Europe." — C.  Merivale,  Jlist.  of  the  lii/mant, 
ch.  66. 

SALZBURGERS,  The.  Bee  Geouoia: 
A.  I).  ITM. 

SALZWEDEL.    See  Bkandenduho. 

SAM  ADAMS  REGIMENTS,  The.  See 
BoHTON:  A.  1).  1770. 

SAMANA,  The  proposed  cession  of.  See 
Hayti:  a.  I).  1H()4-1HH0. 

SAMANIDES  OR  SAMANIANS.  The. 
— "As  tli(!  vigour  of  Iho  Kliulifate  l)egau  to  pass 
away,  and  effeminate  luxury  crept  impercepti- 
bly into  the  palaces  of  Haghdad,  the  distant 
lieutenants  gradually  ii.spired  to  independence. 
At  length,  in  808  A.  D..  one  Ya'  kub-bin-Lais, 
the  son  of  a  brasier  in  Sistan,  rose  in  rebellion, 
subdued  Balkh,  ICabul,  and  Fars,  but  died  on 
Ills  march  to  liughdad.  In  former  days  lie 
would  have  been  treated  as  an  auciacious  rebel 
against  the  authority  of  tlie  Vicar  of  God;  now 
the  degenerate  Khalifah  appointed  liis  brother 
'Amr  his  lieutenant  on  the  death  of  Ya'  kub 
[A.  D.  877],  and  allowed  him  to  govern  Fars,  as 
the  founder  of  the  Sallary,  or  Brasier,  dynasty. 
Ever  fearful  of  the  power  of  'Amr,  tlu!  Khalifah 
at  length  instigated  a  Tatar  lord,  named  Inma'il 
Samany,  to  raise  an  army  against  th^'  Halfaris, 
in  Kliurasan.  'Amr  marched  against  him,  and 
crossed  the  Oxus,  but  he  was  entirely  defeated ; 
and  laughed  heartily  at  a  dog,  who  ran  away 
with  the  little  pot  that  was  prei^aring  the » 
humble  meal  of  the  fallen  king.  That  morn- 
ing it  had  taken  tliirty  camels  to  carry  his 
kitchen  retinue.  'Amr  was  sent  to  Baghdad, 
and  put  to  death  in  901  A  D.  Isma'il,  who 
traced  his  descent  from  a  Persian  noble  wlio  liad 
rebelled  against  Kliusru  Parviz,  now  founded 
the  Samany  [or  Sainanide]  dynasty,  which  ruled 
over  Kliurasan  and  the  north  of  Persia,  with 
their  capital  at  Bukhara.  Tlie  Dailamy  [or 
Dileniite  or  Bouide]  dynasty  ruled  in  Fars  and 
the  south  of  Persia  during  the  same  period.  To 
the  Samanians  Persia  owes  the  restoration  of  its 
nationality,  which  had  been  oppressed  and  trod- 
den under  foot  by  the  Arabian  concjuerors. " 
The  Samanide  dynasty  was  overthrown  in  908  by 
the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide  Empire,  which 
succeeded. — C.  R.  Markham,  General  Sketch  of 
the  Uist.  of  Persia,  eh.  6. 

Also  in:  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  v.  1, 
ch.  0.— See,  also,  Tikks:  A.  D.  999-1183. 

SAMARAH,  Battle  of.— This  was  tlie  battle 
in  which  the  Roman  emperor  Julian  was  killed 
(.Tune  26,  A.  D.  363),  during  the  retreat  from  his 
ill-starred  expedition  beyond  the  Tigris,  against 
the  Persians. — G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy,  eh.  10. 

♦ 

SAMARCAND.  — Ancient  Maracanda,  the 
capital  city  pf  Sogdiana.     See  Sogdiana;  and 

BOKIIAUA. 

6th  Century. — Taken  from  the  White  Huns 
bytheTuiks.    See  Tukks:  6tii  Century. 

A.  D.  1209-1220. — Capital  of  the  Khuarez- 
mian  empire.    See  KnuAREz:.i. 

A.  D.  1221.  —  Conquest  and  destruction  by 
Jingis  Khan. — When  Jingis  Khan,  the  Mongol 
conqueror  and  devastator* of  Central  Asia,  in- 
vaded tiic  Khahrezmian  Empire,  Samarkand  was 
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ita  capital  and  its  most  important  city.  "The 
fugitive  Khulirezmian  prince  had  left  behind 
him  for  tlie  defence  110.000  men— i.  e.,  60,000 
Turlis  and  50,000  Tadjiks  — with  twenty  ele- 

f>hants. "  But  the  Turliish  mercenaries  deserted 
D  a  body  and  the  town  was  surrendered  after  a 
siege  of  three  days.  "The  flourishing  city  of 
Samarkand  and  the  fortress  were  laid  even  with 
the  ground ;  and  tlie  inhabitants,  stripped  of  all 
they  possessed,  shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
of  Bokhara.  Those  who  had  contrived  to  es- 
cape were  hired  back  by  false  promises;  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  compulsorily  en- 
rolled in  the  Mongolian  army;  the  artistic 
p-irdeners  of  the  place  were  sent  off  to  the  far 
East,  where  they  were  wanted  to  adorn  the  fu- 
ture Mongolo-Chinese  capital  with  pleasure- 
grounds,  after  the  fashion  of  those  or  Samar- 
kand, and  the  celebrated  artisans,  especially  the 
silk  and  cotton  weavers,  were  either  distributed  as 
clever  and  useful  slaves  amongst  the  wives  and 
relations  of  Djenghiz,  or  else  carried  with  him 
to  Ehorasau.  A  few  were  sent  as  slaves  to  his 
sons  Tchagatai  and  Okti:i,  who  were  then  march- 
ing on  Khahrezm.  This  was  the  end,  in  the 
year  618  (1221),  of  Samarkand,  which  Arabian 
geographers  have  described  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  flourishing  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." — A.  Vdmbery,  Hist,  of  Bokhara,  ch.  8.— » 
"  Samarkand  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Trans- 
Oxiana,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots  of 
commerce  in  the  world.  Three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  having 
castles  at  intervals,  and  pierced  by  twelve  iron 

fates."— H.  H.  Howorth,  i/ta<.  of  the  Mongols,  pt. 
,  p.  79. 

A.  D.   1371-1405.— The  capital  of  Timour. 
See  TiMOiTR,  The  coNQUEsxa  of. 

A.  D.  1868.— Seizure  by  the  Russians.     See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1859-1876. 


SAMARIA.— SAMARITANS  :  Early  his- 
tory.— The  Kingdom  of  Israel. — Overthrow 
by  the  Assyrians.    See  Jews:   Kingdoms   ok 

ISR.^EL  AND  JUDAII. 

Repopulation  of  the  cit]f  and  distric::  by  the 
Assyrian  conqueror. —  After  the  captu'c  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  (B.  C.  722)  and  the  deportation 
of  a  large  part  of  its  irhabitauts  by  the  Assyrian 
conqueror  (see  as  above),  "these  districts  re- 
niained  for  many  years  in  a  condition  of  such 
desolation  that  they  were  overrun  with  wild 
beasts.  In  the  meantime  King  Asarhaddon, 
whom  we  suppo3e  to  be  Asarhaddon  II. ,  having 
reduced  af.esh  several  refractory  towns  about 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  and 
wishing  to  inflict  on  their  inhabitants  the  favo'ir- 
ite  punishment  cf  his  rodecessors,  transported 
large  bodies  of  iheir  heathen  populations  into 
these  deserted  rcj^ions.  ...  A  great  number  of 
the  settlers  in  Samaria,  the  former  capital,  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  the  Babylonian  city  of 
Cuthah,  from  which  arose  the  name  of  Cutheans, 
often  applied  in  derision  to  the  Samaritans  by 
the  later  Jews.  Other  settlers  were  sent  from 
Babylon  itself,"  and  "  from  the  cities  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  Hamath,  Ivah,  and  Sephar- 
vaim."— H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  v.  4,  pp.  215- 
216. 

After  the  Exile.— In  the  second  and  third 
generations  after  the  return  of  the  Judseans  from 
exile,  there  began  to  be  connections  formed  by 
marriage  with  the  neighboring  peoples.    These 


peoples,  "  particularly  the  Samaritans,  had  given 
up  idolatry,  and  were  longing  earnestly  and 
truly  to  take  part  in  the  divine  service  at  Jerusa- 
lem. They  were,  in  fact,  proselytes  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Judica;  and  were  they  always  to  be 
sternly  repulsed  ?  The  principal  Judtean  fami- 
lies determined  to  admit  the  foreigners  into  the 
community,  and  the  high  priest  of  that  time, 
either  Jehoiakim  or  his  son  Eliashib,  was  ready 
to  carry  these  wishes  into  effect.  Marriages 
were  therefore  contracted  with  the  Samaritans 
and  other  neighbouring  people."  But  when 
Ezra  and  his  party  came  from  Babylon  (B.  C 
459-458)  bringing  an  access  of  religious  zeal  and 
narrower  interpretations  of  the  law,  these  mar- 
riages were  condemned,  and  those  who  had  con- 
tracted them  were  forced  to  repudiate  their 
foreign  wives  and  the  children  borne  by  such. 
This  cruelly  fanatical  action  changed  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  Samaritans  to  hatred.  Their 
leader,  Sanballat,  was  a  man  of  power,  and  he 
began  against  the  restored  Judaans  a  war  which 
drove  them  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  until 
Nehemiah  came  from  Susa,  with  the  autaority 
of  King  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls,  that 
they  recovei  I  the  city.  "  The  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  enjoined  by  Ezra  wps  followed  out 
by  Nehemiah;  he  strengthened  tue  wall  of  sep.- 
ration  between  Judaeans  and  Gentiles  so  securely 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  break  through 
it."  Sanballat,  whose  son-in-law,  a  priest,  had 
been  exiled  on  account  of  his  Samaritan  mar- 
riage, now  "cunningly  conceived  the  plan  of 
undermining  the  Judiean  community,  by  the 
help  of  its  own  members.  How  would  it  be 
were  he  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  God  n{  Israel,  in 
rivalry  to  the  one  which  held  sway  in  Jerusalem  ? " 
He  executed  his  plan  and  the  Samaritan  temple 
was  raised  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Thus  "the  Sa- 
maritans had  their  temple,  around  which  they 
gathered;  they  had  priests  from  the  house  of 
Aaron;  ihej  compared  3Iount  Gerizim  ...  to 
Mount  Monah;  they  drew  the  inference  from  the 
Book  of  the  Law  that  God  had  designed  Mount 
Gerizim  as  a  site  for  a  sanctuary,  and  they 
proudly  called  themselves  Israelites.  Sanballat 
and  his  foDawers  being  intent  upon  attracting 
p  great  many  Judicans  to  their  community, 
tempted  then  v,  ith  the  ofifer  of  houses  and  land, 
and  in  'jvery  way  helped  to  support  them. 
Those  wl"^  )iad  been  guilty  of  crime  and  who 
feared  shment,   were  received  with    open 

arms  b  \'  Samaritans.  Out  of  such  elements 
a  new  .  Judoean  community  or  sect  was 
formed.  The!  home  was  in  the  somewhat  lim- 
ited district  of  Samaria,  the  centre  of  which  was 
either  the  city  that  gave  its  name  to  the  province 
or  the  town  of  Shechem.  The  members  of  the 
new  community  became  an  active,  vigorous,  in- 
telligent j  jople,  as  if  Sanballat,  the  founder,  had 
breathed  his  spirit  into  them.  .  .  .  They  actually 
tried  to  argue  away  the  right  of  the  JudiEane  to 
exist  as  a  community.  They  declared  that  they 
alone  were  the  descendants  of  Israel,  and  they 
denied  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple, 
affirming  that  everything  achieved  by  the  Ju- 
daean  people  was  a  debasement  of  the  old 
Israelite  character.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Judtean  side, 
the  hatred  against  their  Samaritan  neighbours 
was  equally  great.  .  .  .  The  enmity  between 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria  that  existed  in  tlie  time 
of  the  two  kingdoms  blazed  out  anew;  it  no 
longer  bore  a  political  character,  but  one  of  a 
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religious  tendency. " — H.  Graetz,  Ilistory  of  the 
Jews,  ch.  19-20  (b.  1).— "While  the  Hebrew 
writers  unanimously  represent  tlie  Samaritans  as 
the  descendants  of  the  Cuthtean  colonists  intro- 
duced by  Esarhaddon,  a  foreign  and  idolatrous 
race,  their  own  traditions  derive  their  regular 
lineage  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sous  of 
Joseph.  The  remarkable  fact,  that  this  neople 
have  ijreserved  the  book  of  tlie  Mosaic  law  in 
the  ruder  and  more  ancient  cliaracter,  while  the 
Jews,  after  the  return  from  Babylonia,  uni- 
versally adopted  the  more  elegant  Chaldean  form 
of  letters,  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though by  no  means  pure  and  unmingled,  the 
Hebrew  blood  still  predominated  in  their  race. 
In  many  other  respects,  regard  for  the  Sabbath 
and  even  for  the  sabbatic  year,  and  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  their  priests,  the  Samaritans  did  not 
fall  below  their  Jewish  rivals  in  attachment  to 
the  Mosaic  polity.  The  later  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  show  that  the  ex- 
patriation of  the  ten  tribes  was  by  no  means 
complete  and  permanent :  is  it  then  an  unreason- 
able supposition,  that  the  foreign  colonists  were 
lost  in  the  remnant  of  the  Israelitish  people,  and, 
though  perhaps  slowly  and  imperfectly  weaned 
from  their  native  superstitions,  fell  by  degrees 
into  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try ?  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  perpetua- 
tio"-  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  two  rival 
kingdoms,  from  this  period  [of  the  return  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylonia]  the  hostility  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  assun\ed  its  character  of  fierce 
and  implacable  animosity.  No  two  nations  over 
hated  each  other  with  more  unmitigated  bitter- 
ness.'*— H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  hk.  9. 

Change  of  population  by  Alexander  the 
Great. — After  the  submission  of  Palestine  to 
Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C.  332),  Samaria  "re- 
belled and  murdered  the  Macedonian  governor, 
Andromachua.  Alexander  expelled  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  planted  a  Macedonian  colonj  in  their 
room  —  another  heatlien  element  in  the  motley 
population  of  Samaria." — P.  Smith.  Uist.  of  tlie 
World:  Ancient,  v.  3,  ch.  84. 

Rebuilding  of  the  city  by  Heroa. —  One  of 
the  measures  of  King  Herod,  for  strengthening 
himself  outside  of  Jerusalem,  was  "the  rebuild- 
ing of  Samaria,  which  he  did  (B.  C.  25)  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence  and  strength,  aud 
peopled  it  partly  with  his  soldiers,  partly  with 
the  descendants  o'  the  old  Samaritans,  who 
hoped  to  see  their  te  nple  likewise  restored."  He 
changed  the  name  of  Samaria,  however,  to 
Sebaste  —  the  August. — H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of 
tlie  Jews,  bk.  11. 

Justinian's  War. — Tlie  Christian  zeal  of  the 
Emperor  Justin'an  [A.  D.  527-565]  induced  liim 
to  undertake  the  forcible  conversion  of  all  un- 
believers in  his  empire.  Among  others,  the 
Samaritans  of  Palestine  were  offered  "the  alter- 
native of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the 
latter:  under  the  standard  of  a  desperate  leader 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on 
the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples  of  a  de- 
fenceless people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally 
subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  East ;  20,000 
were  slain,  20,000  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  regains  of 
that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of 
treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been 
computed  that  100,000  Roman  subjects  were 
extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war,   which  con- 


verted the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wilderness." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Empire,  eh.  47. 
♦ 

SAMARKAND,     See  Samarcand. 

SAMBUCA,  The.— A  great  military  engine, 
in  ancient  sieges,  was  a  species  of  huge  covered 
ladder,  supported  by  two  ships  lashed  together 
and  floated  up  against  the  sea  wall  of  the  besieged 
town.  The  Greeks  called  it  a  Sanibuca.  Mith- 
ridates  brought  one  into  use  when  besieging 
Rhodes,  B.  C.  88,  but  with  disastrous  failure. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  tlie  lioman  Republic,  v.  3, 
ch.  20. 

SAMIAN  WARE.— An  elegant  species  of 
Roman  pottery,  red  in  color,  which  was  in  great 
repute  anioiiLT  the  ancients. 

SAMMARINESI,  The.— The  citizens  of  San 
Marino.     See  San  Marino,  The  Repubmc  ok. 

SAMNITE  WARS,  The.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
343-290. 

SAMNITES,  The.— "The  Samnite  nation 
[see  Italy  :  Ancient],  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquius  from  Rome,  had 
doubtless  already  been  for  a  considerable  period 
in  possession  of  the  hill-country  which  rises  be- 
tween the  Apulian  and  Campanian  plains  and 
commands  them  both,  had  hitherto  found  its 
further  advance  impeded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Daunians,  ...  on  the  other  by  the  Greeks  and 
Etruscans.  But  the  fall  of  tlie  Etruscan  power 
towards  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  decline  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  [B.  C],  made  room  for  them  towards 
the  west  and  south ;  and  now  one  Samnite  host 
after  another  marched  down  to,  and  even  moved 
across,  the  south  Italian  seas.  They  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  bay, 
with  which  the  name  of  the  Campanians  has 
been  associated  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century;  the  Etruscans  there  were  suppressed, 
and  the  Greeks  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds;  Capua  was  wrested  from  the  former 
[B.  C.  424]  Cuma;  from  the  latter  [B.  C.  420]. 
About  the  same  time,  perhaps  even  earlier,  the 
Lucauians  appeared  in  Magna  Graccia.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century  mention 
first  occurs  of  the  separate  confederacy  of  the 
Bruttii,  who  had  detached  themselves  from  the 
Lucanians  —  not,  like  the  other  Sabellian  stocks, 
as  a  colony,  but  through  a  quarrel  —  and  had 
become  mixed  up  with  many  foreign  elements. 
The  Gieeks  of  Lowci  Italy  tried  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  barbarians.  .  .  .  But  even  the 
union  of  Magna  Graccia  no  longer  availed ;  for 
the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  tiie  Elder,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Italians  against  his  coun- 
trymen. ...  In  an  incredibly  .short  time  the 
circle  of  flourishing  cities  was  destroyed  or  laid 
desolate.  Only  a  few  Greek  settlements,  such 
as  Neapolis,  succeeded  with  difticulty,  and  more 
by  means  of  treaties  than  by  force  of  arms,  in 
preserving  their  existence  and  their  nationality. 
Tarentum  alone  remained  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent and  powerful.  .  .  .  About  the  period  when 
Veil  and  the  Pomptine  plain  came  into  the  hands 
of  Rome,  the  Samnite  hordes  were  already  in 
possession  of  all  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unconnected  Greek  colonies,  and  of  the 
Apulo-Messapian  coast." — T.  Mommsen,  Uist.  of 
Rome,  hk.  2.  ch.  5. 

SAMO,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Avars:  7Tn 
Century. 
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SAMOA. —  Samoa  is  t!.c  native  name  of  the 
group  of  twelve  volcanic  islands  in  central  Poly- 
nesca  formerly  known  as  the  Navigator  Islands. 
Their  place  on  the  chart  is  between  the  parallels 
of  13°  and  15°  south  latitude,  and  168°  and  173° 
west  longitude.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is 
about  1,700  square  miles.  The  population  con- 
sists of  about  36,000  natives  and  a  few  hundred 
foreigners,  English,  American  and  German.  The 
islands  are  said  to  have  been  first  visited  by  the 
Dutch  navigator,  Roggewein,  in  1722.  A  Chris- 
tian mi' sion  was  first  established  upon  them  in 
1830,  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  After 
some  years  the  trade  of  tlie  islands  became  im- 
portant, and  German  traders  acquired  an  influ- 
ence which  they  seem  to  have  used  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  civil  war  between  rival  kings. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
at  length,  in  1879,  by  joint  action,  intervened, 
^and,  aifter  ten  years  more  of  disturbed  and  un- 
'satisfactory  government,  the  affairs  of  Samoa 
were  finally  settled  at  a  conference  of  the  three 
Powers  lield  in  Berlin  in  1889.  A  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  they  jointly  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  the  islands,  with  equal  rights  of  resi- 
dence, trade  and  personal  protection  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  three  signatory  Powers.  They 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  free  right  of  the  natives  to  elect 
their  chief  or  king  and  choose  the  form  of  their 
government.  The  treaty  created  a  supreme 
court,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  aris- 
ing nndcr  it.  It  stopped  the  alienation  of  lands 
by  tl.-  natives,  excepting  town  lots  in  Apia,  the 
capital  town ;  and  it  organized  a  municipal  go\  - 
emment  for  Apia,  with  an  elected  council  under 
the  presidency  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the 
three  Powers.  Other  articles  impose  customs 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  and  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  natives. — Ap- 
pleton's  Annual  Cyclojmdia,  1888  and  1889. 

Also  in:  The  Statesman's  Year- Book,  1894. — 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  A  Foot-note  to  History. — G.  H. 
Bates,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Samoan  Question,  and 
Our  Jiclatioia  to  Samoa  {Ths  Century,  April  and 

May,  1889). 

♦ 

SAMOS,  — SAMIANS.  — The  island  now 
called  Samo,  lying  close  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  part  of  the  ^gean  Sea  which  was 
anciently  known  as  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  narrow  strait  which  separatej 
it  from  the  mainland  is  only  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  ancient  Samians  were  early 
and  important  members  of  the  Ionian  confederacy 
[see  Asia  Minou:  The  Gheek  Colonies]  and 
acquired  an  early  prominence  among  Greek  com- 
munities in  navigation,  commerce,  colonizing 
enterprise  and  advancement  in  the  arts.  Shortly 
before  the  Persian  wars,  ir  the  last  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  the  island  became  subject  to 
a  profoundly  able  and  ambitious  usurper.  Poly- 
crates,  the  most  famotis  of  all  the  Greek  "tyr- 
ants "  of  the  age,  and  under  whom  Samos  rose  to 
great  power  and  greet  splendor  of  development. 
"Samos  was  at  that  time  the  brilliant  centre  of  all 
Icmia,  as  far  as  the  latter  was  yet  untouched  by 
the  barbarians.  For  such  a  position  she  was  pre- 
eminently fitted ;  for  nowhere  had  the  national 
life  of  the  lonians  attained  to  so  many-sided  and 
energetic  a  development  as  on  this  particular 
island.  .  .  .  An  unwearying  impulse  for  inven- 


tions was  implanted  in  these  islanders,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  manly  and  adventurous  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, stimulated  by  the  dangers  of  unknown 
seas.  .  .  .  Under  Polycrates,  Samos  had  become 
a  perfectly  organized  piratical  state ;  and  no  ship 
could  quietly  pursue  its  voyages  without  having 
first  purchased  a  safe-conduct  from  Samos.  .  .  . 
But  Polycrates  intended  to  be  something  more  than 
a  freebooter.  After  he  had  annihilated  all  attempts 
at  resistance,  and  made  his  fleet  the  sole  naval 
power  of  the  Archipelago,  he  began  to  take  steps 
for  creating  a  new  ant'  lasting  establishment. 
The  defenceless  places  on  the  coast  had  to  buy 
security  by  the  regular  payment  of  tribute ;  un- 
der his  protection  they  united  into  a  body,  the 
interests  and  affairs  of  which  came  more  and  more 
to  find  their  centre  in  Samos,  which  from  a 
piratical  state  1  i<icame  the  federal  capital  of  an 
extensive  and  brilliant  empire  of  coasts  and 
islands." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Oreere,  bk.  2,  ch. 
5  (p.  2). —  Two  of  the  great  works  of  Polycrates 
in  Samos,  the  aqueduct,  for  which  a  mountain 
was  tunnelled,  and  the  harbor  breakwater,  were 
among  the  wonders  of  antiquity.  The  Hencum, 
or  temple  of  Here,  was  a  third  marvel.  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  Persians,  Samos  became  subject  to 
Persia.  At  a  later  time  it  came  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  Athens,  and  its  subsequent  history  was 
full  of  vicissitudes.  It  retained  considerable  im- 
portance even  to  Roman  times. 

B.  C.  440. — Revolt  from  Athens.— Sie^e  and 
subjugation.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  440-437. 

B.  C.  ^13.— Overthrow  of  the  oligarchy.— 
Concession  of  freedom  and  alliance  by  Athens. 
See  Greece.  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  33-32.— Antony  an^l  Cleopatra.— The 
winter  of  B.  C.  33-32,  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  was  passed  by  Mark  Antony  at  Samos,  iu 
company  with  Cleopatra,  the  Queen  of  Egypt. 
"The  delicious  little  island  was  crowded  with 
musicians,  dancers  and  stage  placers ;  its  shores 
resounded  with  the  wanton  strains  of  the  flute 
and  tabrct." — C.  Merivale,-JK«<.  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  28. 

A.  D.  1824.—  Defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the 
Greeks.    See  Greece:   A.  D.  1821-1829. 


SAMOSATA.    See  Commagene. 

SAMOTHRACE.— A  mountainous  island  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  ^gean  sea,  so  t^levated 
that  its  highest  point  is  over  5,000  feet  above  tue 
sea  level.  In  ancient  times  it  derived  its  chief 
importance  from  the  mysteries  of  the  little  im- 
derstood  worship  of  ihe  Cabiri,  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  scat. — G.  S.  Faber, 
Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri. — "The  temple  and  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace  formed  a  point  of  union  for 
many  men  from  all  countries :  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  world  at  that  time,  the  temple  of 
Samothrace  was  like  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  at  Medina,  or  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  .Jerusalem.  Samothrace  and  Do- 
dona  were  to  the  Pelasgian  nations  what  per- 
haps Delphi  and  Delos  were  to  the  Hellenic 
world."— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect'a  on  the  Hist,  of 
Borne,  hct.  1. 

SAN.     See  Zoan. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Battle  of.    See  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1847  (M.iKcii  — September). 

SAN  CARLOS,  Battle  of.  See  Venezuela  : 
A.  D.  1829-1888. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  OR  HAYTL    See  Haytl 
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SAN  FRANCISCO:  A.  D.  1579.— Sup- 
posed visit  by  Drake:  Sec  California:  A.  1). 
ir>4a-l78l;  and  America:  A.  D.  1573-1580. 

A,  D.  i"  ,..^l^^6. —  First  exploration  and 
naming  of  the  Bay. — Founding  of  the  Mission. 
See  California  :   A.  I).  1543-1781. 

A.  D.  1846. — Possession  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
ca 19.    See  California:  A.  D.  1846-1847. 

A.  D.  1846.— The  naming  of  the  Golden 
Gate. — The  great  Bay.    See  Golden  Gate. 

A.  D.  1848.— On  the  eve  of  the  Gold  discov- 
eries.   See  California:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1856. — The  Vigilance  Committee.  See 
California:  A.  D.  18.56. 

A.  D.  1877-X880.— Kearney  and  the  Sand 
Lot  Part'.    See  Caliiornia:  A.  D.  1877-1880. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Battle  of  (1879).  Sec 
Chile:  A.  T).  18B8-1884. 

SAN  JACINTO,  Battle  of  (1836).  See 
Texas:   A.  D.  1824-1836. 

SAN  JUAN  OR  NORTHWESTERN 
WATER-B*"  JNDARY  QUESTION.— The 
treaty  of  184j  which  settled  the  (Oregon  bound- 
ary question  left  still  in  dispute  the  water-bound- 
ary between  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  Vancouver's  Island.  Provision  for  s'lbmit- 
ting  the  determination  of  this  San  Juan  water- 
boundary  questioL,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  Em- 
peror of  G(  rmany  was  made  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  (see  Alabama  Claims:  A.  D.  1871). 
"The  Emperor,  it  appears,  referred  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  to  three  experts.  Dr.  Grimm, 
Dr.  Kiepert,  and  Dr.  Qoldschmidt,  personngp. 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  subjects  in  juns- 
pruuence  and  in  science,  upon  whose  report  he 
decided,  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1872,  in  the 
terms  of  the  reference,  that  the  clain»  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  line  drawn  through 
the  Canal  de  Haro  is  most  in  accordance  wi*'- 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  concluded 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  'This  Award,'  says  the 
President's  Message  of  December  2,  1872,  'con- 
firms the  United  States  in  their  claim  to  the  im- 
portant archipelago  of  islands  lying  between  the 
continent  and  Vancouver's  Island,  which  for 
more  than  26  years  .  .  .  Great  Britain  had  con- 
tested, and  leaves  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  without 
a  question  of  disputed  boundary  between  our  ter- 
ritory and  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  on 
this  continent.'''— C.  Gushing,  The  Treaty  of 
Washington,  p.  222. — The  Haro  Archipelago, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  dispute,  is  a  group 
of  many  islands,  mostly  small,  but  containing 
one  of  considerable  importance,  namely  the 
island  of  San  Juan.  The  combined  area  of  the 
'.ands  is  about  170  square  miles.  The  archi- 
pelago is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canal  de 
Haro  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  east  by 
Rosario  Strait,  on  the  west  by  the  Canal  de 
Haro,  on  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The 
entrance  to  the  strait  called  the  Canal  de  Haro  is 
commanded  by  tJie  Island  of  San  Juan,  which 
has,  therefore,  been  called  ' ' '  the  Cronstadt  of 
the  Pacific. '  Its  position  is  such  that  a  few  bat- 
teries, skilfully  placed,  would  render  it  almost 
Impregnable."  Hence  the  importance  attached 
to  the  possession  of  this  island,  and  especially  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  looking  to  the  future 
of  British  Columbia.  By  the  decision  of  the 
Emperor  of  Qermany  the  entire  Archipelago  be- 


came part  of  tho  re-'cgnized  territory  of  the 
United  States. — ViscouDt  Milton,  Hint,  of  the  San 
Juan  Water  Bmindary  Question  [/>-  1869]. 

SAN  MARINO,  The  Republic  of.— "The 
Republic  of  San  Miirino  is  a  survival  unique  in 
the  political  world  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  sover- 
eign independence  of  San  Marino  is  due  to  a 
series  of  happy  accidents  which  were  crystallised 
into  a  sentiment.  The  origin  of  the  State  is  as- 
cribed to  a  Dalmatian  saint  who  fled  from  the 
early  persecutions  at  Rome  and  dwelt  in  a  her- 
mitage on  Mount  Titanus.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  earlier  population. 
The  mountain  is  a  detached  block  standing  free 
of  the  Apennines, — a  short  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  easily  defensible  and  commanding 
a  fertile  undulating  district.  The  hill-villages 
must  have  existed  before  the  towns  of  tlie  coast. 
As  old  as  Illyrian  pirates  were  the  highland 
townships  of  Verrucchio,  San  Leo,  Urbino, 
Osimo,  Loretto,  and  above  all  San  Marino.  Yet, 
but  for  the  saint  and  his  noble  benefactress  Feli- 
cita,  San  Marino  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
other  highland  communes.  This  lady  was  a 
Countess  Matilda  on  a  small  scale.  She  gave  to 
the  young  congregation  the  proprietorship  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  lower  table-land  was  acquired 
by  subsequent  purchase  and  by  the  generosity  of 
Pope  -^neas  Sylvius.  But  Felicita  could  not 
give  sovereignty, —  she  could  give  no  more  than 
she  possessed.  The  sovereignty  had  rested  with 
the  Roman  Republic  —  the  Empire  —  the  Goths 
—  the  G.  eeks  —  the  Germans.  The  Papacy  itself 
had  as  much  claim  to  San  Marino  as  to  anything 
which  it  possessed.  It  was  included  at  all  events 
in  the  donation  of  Pepin,  in  the  Pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  the  Bishop  of  Feltro,  who  claimed 
tne  ownership  of  thu  town,  proposed  to  sell  it, 
partly  because  he  needed  money  to  restore  his 
church,  partly  because  the  Sammarinesi  were  re- 
bellious subjects, — '  not  recognising  superiors 
heio  on  earth,  and  perchance  not  believing  upon 
a  superior  in  heaven.'  Yet  the  Papacy  appears 
in  the  13th  century  to  have  accepted  a  judicial 
decision  as  to  the  sovereign  independence  of  the 
Republic,  and  Plus  II.  considerably  increased  its 
territory  in  1463  at  the  expenao  of  Sigismund 
Malatesta.  The  sovereignty  of  San  Marino  is 
therefore  aim  ost  as  complete  a  pu  ;:zle  as  that  of  the 
mysterious  Royaume  d'  Yvetot.  .  .  .  The  ]\Iala- 
testas,  originally  lords  of  the  neighboring  up- 
land fortress  of  Verrucchio  would  willingly  have 
made  lue  whole  ridge  the  backbone  of  their  State 
of  Rimini.  But  this  very  fact  secured  for  the 
Sammarinesi  the  constant  friendship  of  the  lords 
of  Urbino.  .  .  .  Neither  pov.er  could  allow  i,ne 
other  to  appropriate  so  invaluable  a  strategic  po- 
sition. .  .  .  The  existing  constitution  is  a  living 
lesson  on  medieval  history.  .  .  .  Theoretically, 
sovereignty  in  the  last  resort  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  old  this  was  practically  exercised  by 
the  Arengo,  which  thus  has  some  correspondence 
in  meaning  and  functions  to  the  Florentine  Par- 
lamento.  The  Sammarinesi,  however,  were 
wiser  than  the  Florentines.  When  tne  increase 
of  population  and  territory  rendered  &  gathering 
of  the  whole  people  an  incompetent  engine  of 
legislation,  the  Arengo  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  mischievous  survival  with  ill-defined  author- 
ity at  the  mercy  of  the  governmental  wire- 
pullers. The  prerogatives  which  were  reserved 
to  the  Arengo  were  small  but  definite.  ...  It 
was  after  the  accession  of  territory  granted  by 
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Plus  II.  In  1465  that  the  constitution  of  the  State 
was  fundamentally  altered.  .  .  .  The  people  now 
delegated  its  sovereignty  to  the  Council,  which 
was  raised  to  60  members.  ...  In  1600  an  order 
of  Patricians  was  established,  'o  which  was  given 
one-third  of  the  representation,  and  the  Council 
now  consists  of  20  '  nobili,'  20  'artisti,'  artisans 
and  shopkeepers,  and  20  'contadini,'  agriciUtur- 
ists.  The  harmony  of  the  Kepublic  is  undis- 
turbed by  general  elections,  for  the  Council  is 
recruited  by  co-optation.  ...  At  the  head  of  the 
Executive  stand  the  two  Captains  Regent.  To 
them  the  statutes  assign  the  sovereign  authority 
and  the  power  of  tlie  sword.  .  .  .  They  draw  a 
small  salary,  and  during  their  six  months  of 
offlce  are  free  from  all  State  burdens." — E.  Arm- 
strong, A  Political  Surrival  (Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, Jan.,  1891). — "Between  this  miniature 
country  and  its  institutions  there  is  a  delicious 
disproportion.  The  little  area  of  thin  soil  has 
for  centuries  maintained  a  complicated  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  is  a  national  post-offlce ;  there 
is  an  army  of  nine  h>).idred  and  fifty  men  and 
eight  officers;  there  are  diplomatic  agents  in 
Paris  and  Montevideo,  and  consuls  in  various 
European  cities.  Services  rendered  to  the  State 
or  to  science  may  be  rewarded  by  knighthood, 
and  so  late  as  1876  San  Marino  expressed  its 
gratitude  to  an  English  lady  for  her  gift  of  a 
statue  of  liberty,  by  making  her  Duchess  of  Ac- 

auaviva.  Titles  are  by  no  means  the  raos>«  un- 
emocratic  part  of  the  republic.  On  examina- 
tion it  is  seen  to  be  in  fact  an  oligarchy.  .  .  . 
Yet  an  oligarchy  among  yeoman  farmers  is  a 
very  different  tiling  from  an  oligarchy  among 
merchant  princes.  San  Marino  may  be  compared 
with  colonial  Massachusetts.  The  few  voters 
have  always  really  represented  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  a  singularly  united,  cour- 
ageous, honorable,  public-spirited,  and  prudent 
people.  Union  was  possible  because  it  was  and 
is  a  poor  community,  in  which  there  were  no 
powerful  families  to  flght  and  expel  each  other, 
or  exiles  to  come  back  with  an  enemy's  army. 
The  courage  of  the  people  is  shown  by  their  hos- 
pitality to  Garibaldi  vdien  he  was  fieeing  after 
his  defeat  of  1849.  An  excellent  moral  fibre  was 
manifested  when,  in  1868,  the  Republic  refused 
to  receive  the  gambling  establishments  wliich 
bad  been  made  illegal  in  other  countries.  The 
new  town-hall  is  a  monument  to  the  enlightened 
public  spirit  of  the  San  Marinese,  as  well  as  to 
their  ta.ste.  That  the  State  is,  prudent  is  shown 
by  its  distinction,  almost  unique  in  Europe,  of 
having  no  public  debt.  Other  little  states  in 
Europe  htivo  iiad  similar  good  qualities,  yet  have 
^ong  since  been  destroyed.  Why  has  San  Marino 
outlived  them  all  ?  .  .  .  The  perpetuation  of  the 
government  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  a  singular 
freedom  from  any  desire  to  extend  its  borders. 
The  outlying  villages  have  been  added  by  gift 
or  by  their  own  free  will ;  and  when,  in  1797, 
Gen.  Bonaparte  invited  the  San  Marinese  to  make 
their  wishes  known,  '  if  any  part  of  the  adjacent 
territory  is  absolutely  necessary  to  you,'  the 
hard-headed  leaders  declined  '  an  enlargement 
which  might  in  time  compromise  their  liberty. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  town  had  nothing 
worth  plundering,  and  annexation  was  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  that  Benedict  XIV.  said  of  Cardinal 
Alberoui's  attempt  in  1739:  'San  Marino  is  a 
tough  bread-crust;  the  man  who  tries  to  bite  it 
gets  his  teeth  brokea. '   Nevertheless,  even  peace- 


ful and  inoffensive  communities  were  not  safe 
during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  without  power- 
ful protectors.  The  determining  reason  for  the 
freedom  of  San  Marino  since  13(M)  has  been  the 
friendship  of  potentates,  first  of  the  neighboring 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  then  of  the  Popes,  then  of 
Napoleon,  then  of  Italy.  .  .  .  When  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  fonned  in  1860,  no  one  cared 
to  erase  from  the  map  a  state  which  even  the 
Pope  had  spared,  and  in  wliich  Europe  was  in- 
terested. Hence  the  San  Marinese  retained  a  sit- 
uation comparable  with  thut  of  the  native  stfltes 
in  India.  A  '  consolat<i '  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment resides  in  the  town ;  the  schools  are  assimi- 
lated to  the  Italian  system ;  appeals  may  be  liad 
from  the  courtu  to  the  Italian  upper  courts,  and 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  harboring 
of  refugee  criminals.  Yet  of  the  old  sovereignty 
four  important  incidents  are  retained.  San  Ma- 
rino has  a  post-ofllce,  a  kind  of  national  play- 
thing; but  the  rare  and  beautiful  stamps  are 
mucli  prized  by  collectors,  and  doubtless  the  sale 
helps  the  coffers  of  the  state.  The  San  Marinese 
manage,  and  wel)  manage,  their  own  local  affairs, 
without  any  annoying  interference  from  an  Ital- 
ian prefect.  They  owe  no  military  service  to 
Italy,  and  their  own  militia  is  no  burden.  Above 
all,  they  pay  no  taxes  to  Italy.  If  I  were  an 
Italian,  I  should  like  to  be  a  San  Marinese." — 
A.  B.  Hart,  The  Ancient  Commonicealth  of  San 
Marino  (The  Nation,  Feb.  1,  1894). 

SAN  MARTIN,  General  Jos6  de,  and  the 
liberation  of  Chile  and  Peru.  See  Chile  :  A.  D. 
1810-1818;  and  Pkku:  A.  D.  1820-1826. 

SAN  MARTINO,  Battle  of  (1859).  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1856-1859. 

SAN   SALVADOR,  Bahamas,— The  name 
given  by  Columbus  to  the  little  island  in  tlii 
Bahama  group  which  he  first  discovered,   anr" 
the  identity  of  which  is  in  dispute.     See  Amer 
ica:  a.  D.  1492. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Central  America :  A.  D. 
1821-1871. —  Independence  of  Spain.  —  Brief 
annexation  to  Mexico. — Attempted  Federa- 
tions and  their  failure.  See  Central  Ameii- 
ica:  a.  D.  1821-1871. 

SAN  STEFANO,  Treaty  of.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1877-1878,  and  1878. 

SANCHO  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  1C33- 

1094;    IV.   of  Navarre,   A.    D.    1076-1094 

Sancho  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or 
Oviedo,  95;>-967 Sancho  I.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 905-925 Sancho  I.,  King  of  Portu- 
gal, 1185-1211 Saiicho  II.,  King  of  Castile, 

1065-1072 Sancho  II.  (called  The  Great), 

Xing  of  Navarre,  970-1085;  and  I.  of  Castile, 

1026-1035 Sancho   II.,  King  of  Portugal, 

1223-1244 Sancho    III.,   King  of  Castile, 

1157-1158 Sancho   III.,  King  of  Navarre, 

1054-1076 Sancho  IV.,  King  of  Leon  ind 

Castile,  1284-1295 Sancho  V.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 1150-1194 Sancho  VI.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 1194-1236. 

SAND  LOT  PARTY,  The.  See  Cali- 
fornia: A.  I).  1877-1880. 

SANDEMANIAN  S.—  Robert  Sandeman 
"  was  a  Scotchman  who  held  peculiar  religious 
views:  such  as  —  that  an  intellectual  belief 
would  ensure  salvation,  without  faith ;  and  that 
this  intellectual  belief  was  certain  to  induce  Chris- 
tian virtues.  He  held  these  so  strongly  and 
urgently  that  he  made  a  small  sect;  and  in  1764 
he  came  to  Connecticut,  and  founded  churches 
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at  Danbury  and  at  some  other  places,  where  his 
followers  were  called  '  Sandemaniaus, '  and  where 
some  traces  of  them  exist  still.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowers of  Robert  Sandeman  were  nearly  all 
Loyalists  [at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion], and  many  of  them  emigrated  from  Connec- 
ticut to  New  Brunswick."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The 
New  Eng.  Hint. ,  v.  2,  p.  370. 

SANDJAKS,  OR  SANJAKS.  See  Bey; 
also  TiMAit. 

SAND  JAR,  Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1116-1157. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  The.  See  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

SANGALA. —  An  ancient  city  in  the  Punjab, 
India,  which  was  the  easternmost  of  all  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  took  the 
town  by  storm  (B.  C.  326),  slaying  17,000  of  the 
inhabitants  and  taking  70,000  captives.  —  G. 
Grote,  Jliat.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  eh.  94. 

SANHEDRIM,  The. —"Beside  the  priest- 
hood [of  the  Jewish  church],  ever  since  the  time 
of  Ezra,  there  had  been  insensibly  growing  a 
body  of  scholars,  who  by  the  time  of  llerod  had 
risen  to  a  distinct  function  of  the  State.  Already 
under  John  Hyrcanus  there  was  a  jutMcial  body 
known  as  the  House  of  Judgment  (Beth-Din). 
To  this  was  rjivcn  the  Macedonian  title  of  Syne- 
drion  [or  Synhedrion],  transformed  into  the  bar- 
barous Hebrew  word  Sanhedrim,  or  Sanhedrin. " — 
Dean  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Ilint.  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  led.  50. — "The  Sanhedrin  was  the  great 
court  of  judicature;  it  judged  of  all  capital 
offences  against  the  law ;  it  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting punishment  by  scourging  and  by  death. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Sanhedrin  was  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  inferior  Sanhedrins  of  twenty-three 
judges  established  in  the  other  towns.  The  Sanhe- 
drin was  probably  confiiied  to  its  judicial  duties 

—  it  was  a  plenary  court  of  justice,  and  no  more 

—  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Asmonean 
princes,  and  during  those  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
his  son  Archelaus.  .  .  .  When  Judaja  became  a 
Roman  province,  the  Sanhedrin  either,  as  is  more 
likely,  assumed  for  the  first  time,  or  recovered 
its  station  as  a  kind  of  senate  or  representative- 
body  of  the  nation.  ...  At  all  events,  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  channel  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Roman  rulers  and  the  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  Sanhedrin,  under  the  name  of 
the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  of  the 
people,  who  take  the  lead  in  all  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Jesus  Christ  was  led 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  by  them  denounced 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate." — H.  H.  Milman, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  bk.  12. 

SANHIKANS,  The.  See  American  Aeo- 
KiGCsES:  Algonquian  Family.. 

SANITARY  COMMISSION,  and  Chris- 
tian Commission,  The  United  States. — "  Soon 
after  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  [April 
15,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of*  the  American  Civil 
War]  .  .  .  calling  for  75,000  soldiers,  many  good 
men  and  women  instituted  what  they  termed 
'Soldiers'  Aid  Societies.'  At  first  the  govern- 
ment did  not  look  upon  these  with  approval, 
under  an  apprehension  that  they  might  inter- 
fere with  the  discipline  and  emcienej  of  the 
armies.  Certain  physicians  and  clergymen  who 
had  interested  tiiemselves  in  these  charitable 
undertakings  perceived  how  much  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  more  extensive  and  thor- 
ough organization.    Seeking;  uo  remuneration, 


they  applied  to  the  government  to  give  them 
recognition  and  moral  support,  and,  after  some 
difticulty,  this  being  secured,  they  organized 
themselves  and  were  recognized  as  '  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. '  The  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  was  its  president.  Their 
intention  was  to  aid  by  their  professional  advice 
the  medical  dejjartment  of  the  government  ser- 
vice; but  soon,  the  field  opening  out  before 
tliem,  their  operations  were  greatly  enlarged. 
From  being  simply  an  advisory,  they  became 
more  and  more  an  executive  body.  .  .  .  The 
Sanitary  Conmiission  now  entered  on  an  extraor- 
dinary career  of  usefulnes-s.  It  ranged  itself 
in  affiliation  with  the  government  medical  bureau. 
It  gathered  supporters  from  all  classes  of  the  i)eo- 
ple.  .  .  .  Soon  the  commission  had  an  independent 
transportation  of  its  own.  It  had  hospital  trans- 
ports, wagons,  ambulances,  railroad  ambulances, 
cars.  Ingenious  men  devised  for  it  inventions  of 
better  litters,  better  stretchers,  better  ambu- 
lances. It  secured  comfortable  transportation 
for  the  wounded  soldier  from  the  battle-field  to 
the  hospital.  On  the  railroid  it  soon  had  its 
hospital  cars,  with  kitchen,  dispensary,  and  a 
surgeon's  car  in  the  midst.  As  its  work  in- 
creased, so  did  its  energies  and  the  singular 
efficiency  of  its  organization.  It  divided  its 
services  iuto  several  departments  of  duty.  (1.) 
Its  preventive  service,  or  sanitary'  inspection  de- 
partment, had  a  corps  of  medical  inspectors, 
who  examined  thoroughly  troops  in  the  field, 
and  reported  their  condition  and  needs  to  its  own 
officers  and  to  the  government.  It  had  also  a 
corps  of  special  hospital  inspectors,  who  visited 
the  general  hospitals  of  the  army,  nearly  300  in 
number,  their  reports  being  confidential,  and 
sent  to  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army.  (2.)  Its 
department  of  general  relief.  This  consisted  of 
twelve  branches  of  the  general  commission,  hav- 
ing depots  in  the  large  towns,  each  branch  having 
from  150  to  1,200  auxiliaries  engaged  in  obtain- 
ing supplies.  These  were  sent  to  the  main 
depot,  and  there  assorted,  repacked,  and  dis- 
patched. One  of  these  branches,  the  '  Woman's 
Central  Association, '  collected  stores  to  the  value 
of  over  a  miil'on  of  dollars;  another,  the  North- 
western, at  Chicago,  furnished  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Care  was  taken  to  have  no 
waste  in  the  distribution.  Soldiers  of  all  the 
states  were  equally  supplied ;  and  even  wounded 
enemies  left  on  the  field,  or  sick  and  abandoned 
in  the  hospitals,  were  tenderly  cared  for.  (3.) 
Its  department  of  special  relief.  This  took  un- 
der its  charge  soldiers  not  yet  under,  or  just 
out  of  the  care  of  the  gc  vernment ;  men  on  sick 
leave,  or  found  in  the  streets,  or  left  by  tlieir 
regiments.  For  such  it  furnished  '  homes. ' 
About  7,500  men  were,  on  an  average,  thus 
daily  or  nightly  accommodated.  It  also  had 
'  lodges '  wherein  a  sick  soldier  might  stay  while 
awaiting  his  pay  from  the  paymaster  general, 
or,  if  unable  to  reach  a  hospital,  might  stop  for 
a  time.  Still  more,  it  had  '  Homes  for  the 
Wives,  Mothers,  and  Children  of  Soldiers,'  where 
those  visiting  the  wouude<l  or  sick  man  to  min- 
ister to  his  necessities  might  find  protection,  de- 
fense, food,  shelter.  It  had  its  'Feeding  Sta- 
tions,' where  a  tired  and  hungry  soldier  passing 
by  could  have  a  gratuitous  meal.  On  the  great 
military  lines  these  stations  were  permanently 
established.  Op  the  chief  rivers,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Cumberland,  the  Potomac,  it  bad  'sanitary 
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flteamers'  for  transmitting  sunplics  and  trans- 
porting the  sick  and  wounded.  It  establislied 
'agencies'  to  see  tliat  no  injustice  was  done  to 
any  soldier;  tliat  tiie  soldier,  his  widow,  his 
orphan,  obtained  pensions,  back  pay,  bounties, 
or  whatever  money  was  due ;  that  any  errors  in 
flieir  papers  were  properly  corrected,  and  espe- 
cially that  no  sharper  took  advantage  of  them. 
It  instituted  hospital  directories  by  wh.'ch  the 
friends  of  a  soldier  could  obtain  information 
without  cost  as  to  his  place  and  condition,  if 
within  a  year  he  hud  been  an  inmate  of  any  hos- 
pital. It  had  such  a  record  of  not  less  than  900,000 
names.  Whenever  permitted  to  do  so,  it  sent  sup- 
plies to  the  United  States  prisoners  of  war  in  cor- 
ilnement  at  Andersonville,  Salisbury,  Richmond. 
.  .  .  (4.)  Itsdepartmentof  field  relief.  Theduty 
of  tliis  was  to  minister  to  the  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  to  furnish  bandages,  cordials,  nourish- 
ment; to  give  assistance  to  the  surgeons,  and  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  it  could  detect  in  the  field 
hospitals.  It  had  a  chief  inspector  for  the  armies 
of  the  East ;  another  for  the  Military  Department 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  competent  staff  for 
each.  (5.)  Its  auxiliary  relief  corps.  This  sup- 
plied deficiencies  in  personal  attendance  and 
work  in  the  hospitals,  or  among  the  wounded  on 
the  field.  Between  May,  1864,  when  it  was  first 
organized,  and  January,  1865,  it  gave  its  services 
to  more  than  75,000  patients.  It  waited  on  the 
sick  and  wounded ;  wrote  letters  for  them,  gave 
them  stationery,  postage  stamps,  newspapers, 
and  whiled  away  the  heavy  hours  of  suffering 
by  reading  magazines  and  books  to  tliem.  To 
tlje  Sanitary  Commission  the  government  gave  a 
most  earnest  support;  the  people  gave  it  their 
hearts.  They  furnished  it  with  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  money,  of  which  one  million 
came  from  the  Pacific  States ;  they  sent  it  nine  mil- 
lions' worth  of  supplies.  From  fairs  held  in  its 
interest  very  large  sums  were  derived.  One  in 
New  York  yielded  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dol- 
lars; one  in  Philadelphia  more  than  a  million. 
In  towns  comparatively  small,  there  were  often 
collected  at  such  fairs  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  .  .  .  The  Christian  Commission 
emulated  the  noble  conduct  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  It,  too,  received  the  rec- 
ognition and  countenance  of  the  government. 
Its  object  was  to  promote  the  physical  and 
spiritual  wc  ifare  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Its  cen- 
tral office  was  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  had  agen- 
cies in  all  the  large  towns.  '  It  aided  the  sur- 
geon, helped  the  chaplain,  followed  the  armies 
in  their  marches,  went  into  the  trenches  and 
along  the  picket-line.  Wherever  there  was  a 
sick,  a  wounded,  a  dying  man,  an  agent  of  the 
Christian  Commission  was  near  by.'  It-  gave 
Christian  burial  whenever  possible;  it  marked 
the  graves  of  the  dead.  It  had  its  religious 
services,  its  little  extemporized  chapels,  its 
prayer-meetings.  The  American  Bible  Society 
gave  it  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  the  Tract  Society 
its  publications.  The  government  furnished  its 
agents  and  supplies  free  transportation;  it  had 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  its  purposes.  Steam- 
boat and  railroad  companies  furthered  its  ob- 
jects with  all  their  ability.  It  distributed  nearly 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  money  and  supplies.  ' 
— J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
eh.  87  (r.  3). 

Ai.so  in:   L.    p.    Brockett,  Worruin'a  Work  in 
the  Civil  ITar.— Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore,  My  Story 


of  the  War.—K.  P.  Wormeley,  The  Other  Side  of 
tfie  War. —  The  Sanitary  CommiMion :  its  Works 
and  I^trposes.—J.  8.  Newberry,  The  U.  S.  Sani- 
tary Com.  in  tfie  Mississippi  Valley. — L.  Moss, 
Annals  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Com. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  LEGISLA- 
TION.   See  Medicai.  Hciknck:  19tii  Ckntuky. 

SANJAKS,  OR  SANDJAKS.  See  Bey; 
also  Ti.MAii. 

SANQUHAR  DECLARATION,  The.— 
The  Declaraticm  affi.xcd  by  tlie  Cameronians  to 
the  market-cross  of  Sanquhar,  in  1680,  renouncing 
allegiance  to  King  Charles  II.  See  Scotland  : 
A.  D.  1681-1689. 

SANS  ARCS,  The.    See  Ahebican  Abo- 

RUUNES:  SlOl'AN  Famii.y. 
SANSCULOTTES.     See  Fkance:    A.  D. 

1791  (OCTOUEK). 

SANSCULOTTIDES,  of  the  French  Re- 
publican Calendar,  The.  See  Fuance:  A.  D. 
1793  (OcTOBEu)  The  new  republican  cal- 
endar. 

SANSKRIT.— "The  name  Sanskrit  as  ap- 
plied to  the  ancient  language  of  the  Hindus  is 
un  artificial  designation  for  a  highly  elaborated 
form  of  the  language  originally  brought  by  the 
Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  race  into  India. 
This  original  tongue  soon  became  modified  by 
contact  with  the  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  races 
who  preceded  the  Aryans,  and  in  this  way  con- 
verted into  the  peculiar  language  ('  bhasha ' )  of 
the  Aryan  immigrants  who  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  seven  rivera  of  the  Panjab  and 
its  outlying  districts  (' Sapta-Sindhavas '  —  in 
Zand  '  Hapta  Hendu ' ).  The  most  suitable  name 
for  the  original  language  thus  moulded  into  the 
speech  of  the  Hindus  is  Hindu-i  (—  Sindhu-i),  its 
principal  later  development  being  called  Hindi, 
just  as  the  Low  German  dialect  of  the  Saxons 
when  modified  in  England  was  called  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  very  soon  that  happened  in  India 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  all  civilized  countries. 
The  spoken  language,  when  once  its  general 
form  and  character  had  been  settled,  separated 
into  two  lines,  the  one  elaborated  by  the  leiirned, 
the  other  popularized  and  variously  provin- 
cialized by  the  unlearned.  In  India,  however, 
.  .  .  this  separation  became  more  n7arked,  more 
diversified,  and  progressively  intensified.  Hr-r.t ', 
the  very  grammar  which  with  other  nations 
was  regaixled  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  came 
to  be  treated  by  Indian  Pandits  as  the  end  itseif, 
and  was  subtdized  into  an  intrica^^e  science, 
fenced  around  by  a  bristling  barrier  of  tcchn* 
calities.  The  language,  too,  elaborated  '  pari 
passu '  witli  the  grammar,  rejected  the  natural 
name  of  Hindu-i,  or  '  the  speech  of  the  Hindus,' 
and  adopted  an  artificial  designation,  viz.  Sans- 
krita,  'the  perfectly  constructed  speech,'.  .  . 
to  denote  its  complete  severance  from  vulgar 
purposes,  and  its  exclusive  dedication  to  religion 
and  literature ;  while  the  name  Prakrita  —  which 
may  mean  '  the  original '  as  well  as  '  the  derived ' 
speech  —  was  assigned  to  the  common  dialect. " 
—  M.  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  introd.,  p. 
xxriii. 

SANTA  ANNA,  The  career  of.  See  Mex- 
ico: A.  D.  1820-1826,  to  1848-1861,  and  Texas: 
A.  D.  1824-1838. 

SANTA  HER  MAN  DAD.  See  Holy 
Brotherhood. 

SANTA  INES,  Battle  of  {1859).  See  Ven- 
ezuela: A.  D.  1829-1886. 
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-   SANTA    LUCIA,   Battle  of  (1848).     See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 
SANTALS,    The.     See  India:  The  abo- 

BIGINAI,  INHAniTANTS. 

SANTAREM,  Battle  of  (i  184).  SeePouTi- 
oal:  A.  I).  1093-1325. 

SANTEES.  The.  See  Ameuican  Abohioi- 
NE9:  SiotJAN  Family. 

SANTIAGO,  The  founding:  of  the  city 
(1541).    Sec  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

SANTIAGO.  OR  ST.  JAGO,  Knights  of 
the  Order  of.     See  Calatkava. 

SANTONES,  The.     See  Pictones. 

SAPAUDIA.— The  early  name  of  Savoy. 
See  BrndiNDiANS:  A.  D.  443-451. 

SAPEIRES,  The.     See  Ihekians,  Easteun. 

SAPIENZA,  OR  PORTOLONGO,  Battle 
of  (1354).  See  Constantinople:  A.  D.  1348- 
135r). 

SARACENIC  EMPIRE.  See  SUiiometan 
Conquest  and  Emimuk. 

SARACENIC  SCHOOLS.  See  Education, 
Medi^:val. 

SARACENS,  The  name.—"  From  Mecca  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  Anibinn  tribes  were  con- 
founded by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Saracens.  .  .  .  The  name 
which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more 
confined,  by  Ammianus  and  Procopius  in  a  larger, 
sense,  has  been  derived,  ridiculously,  from 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the 
village  of  Saraka,  .  .  .  more  plausibly  from  the 
Arabic  words  which  signify  a  thievish  character, 
or  Oriental  situation.  .  .  .  Yet  the  last  and  most 
popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refuted  by 
Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  2.  18.  in  Hudson,  torn,  iv.), 
who  expressly  remarks  the  western  and  southern 
position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot, 
therefore,  allude  to  any  national  character ;  and, 
since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  must  be 
found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage."—  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Itoman  Empire,  ch.  50,  and  note. — "Dr.  Clarke 
(Travels,  v.  ii.,  p.  391)  after  expressing  contemp- 
tuous pity  for  Gibbon's  ignorance,  derives  the 
word  from  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  the  Desert,  whence 
Saraceni,  the  children  of  the  Desert.  De  Marias 
adopts  the  derivation  from  Sarrik,  a  robber, 
Hist,  des  Arabes,  vol.  1.,  p.  86;  St.  Martin  from 
Scharkioun,  or  Sharklln,  Eastern,  vol.  xi.,  p. 
55." — II.  Milman,  no^e  to  Oibbon,  as  above. — The 
Kadmonites  ' '  are  undoubtedly  what  their  name 
expresses.  Orientals,  Saracens,  otherwise  '  B'ne 
Kedem,'  or  Suns  of  the  East;  a  name  restricted 
in  practice  to  the  east  contiguous  to  Palestine, 
and  comprising  only  the  Arabian  nations  dwelling 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  .  .  .  The 
name  Saraceni  was  in  use  among  the  Romans 
long  before  Islam,  apparently  from  the  time  of 
Trajan's  and  Hadrian's  wars." —  H.  Ewald,  Hist, 
of  Israel,  introd.,  sect.  4,  with  foot-note  {v.  1). —  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  term  Saracen  became  com- 
mca  in  its  application  to  the  Arabs,  and,  in  fact, 
to  the  Mahometan  races  pretty  generally.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  96-138. 


SARAGOSSA:  Origin.  See  C^sar- Au- 
gusta. 

A.  D.  543.  —  Siege  by  the  Franlcs.  See 
G0TII8  (VisiGOTirs) :  A.  D.  507-711. 

A.  D.  713. —  Siege  and  conquest  by  the 
Arab-Moors.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 


A.  D.  778.  —  Siege  by  Charlemagne.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  778. 

A.  D.  1012-1146.— The  seat  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom.    See  Spain:  A.  I).  1031-l()8(t. 

A.  D.  1710.—  Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the 
Allies.    See  Spain  :  A.  I).  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1808.— Fruitless  siege  by  the  French. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  1808  (May— Sei-temijeu). 

A.  D.  1808-1809.—  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French. —  Extraordinary  defense  of  the  city. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808-1809  (Decembek  — 
Mahch). 

A.  D.  1809.—  Siege  by  the  French,  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  1809  (Feijiiuauv — July). 

A.  D.  1809.—  Battle  and  Spanish  defeat. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  1809  (FKimuAiiY— June). 


SARANGI ANS.— The  name  given  by  Herod- 
otus to  a  warlike  people  who  dwelt  anciently  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ilamuu  and  in  the  Valley  or  the 
Hilmend — southwestern  Afghanistan.  By  the 
later  Greeks  they  were  called  Zarangians  and 
Drangians;  by  the  Persians  Zaraka. —  M. 
Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  hk.  7,  ch.  1  {v.  5). 

SARATOGA,  Burgoyne's  surrender  at. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July— 

OCTOBEU). 

SARATOGA,  The  proposed  State  of.—  See 

NoilTHWEST  TeUUITOKY  OF  TUB  UNITED  STATES 

OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1784. 

SARCEES  (TINNEH).  See  American 
Aborigines:  Blackfeet,  and  Athapascan 
Family. 

♦ 

SARDINIA  (The  Island) :  Name  and  earljjr 
history. —  "The  name  of  the  island  'Sardo'  is 
derived  with  probability  from  the  Pheenician,  and 
describes  its  resemblance  to  the  human  footstep. 
.  .  .  Diodorus  reckons  this  island  among  the 
places  to  which  the  Phccnicians  sent  colonies, 
after  they  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  silver 
of  Spain.  .  .  .  What  the  primitive  population 
of  the  island  was,  which  the  Phcenicians  found 
there  when  they  touched  at  its  southern  ports  on 
their  way  to  Spain,  whether  it  had  come  from 
the  coast  of  Italy,  or  Africa,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. In  historical  times  it  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  three  principal  sources, — immi- 
grations from  Africa,  represented  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  Sardus  and  Aristajus;  from  Greece, 
represented  by  lolaus,  and  from  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Spain,  represented  by  Norax.  .  .  . 
The  name  Norax  has  evidently  a  re  ,rence  to 
those  singular  rem.^ius  of  ancient  architecture, 
the  Nuraghi  of  Sardinia, —  stone  towers  in  the 
form  of  ^  truncated  cone,  with  a  spiral  staircase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,000  are  scattered  over  the  island,  chiefly 
in  the  southern  and  western  parts.  Nothing 
entirely  analogous  to  these  has  been  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world ;  but  thev  resemble 
most  the  Athalayas  [or  Tulajots]  of  Minorca, 
whose  population  was  partly  Iberian,  partly 
Libyan.  .  .  .  The  Carthaginians,  at  the  time 
when  their  naval  power  was  at  its  height,  in 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C,  subdued 
all  the  level  country,  the  former  inhabitants  tak- 
ing refuge  among  tlie  mountains,  where  their 
manners  receded  towards  barbarism." — J.  Ken- 
rick,  Phnenicia,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1017. —  Conquest  from  the  Saracens 
by  the  Pisans  and  Genoese.    Sec  Pisa  :  Origin 

OF  THE  CITY. 
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A.  D.  1708.—  Taken  by  the  Allies.  Sec 
KI'ain:  a.  I).  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1713.— Ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria with  the  title  of  King.  Sec  Utuecut:  A.I). 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  I7I4. —  Exchanged  with  the  emperor 
for  the  Upper  Palatinate.  See  Uthecht:  A.  1). 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1717— Retaken  by  Spain.  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1713-1725. 

A.  D.  1719.— Given  up  by  Spain  and  acquired 

b^  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 

giving  its  name  to  his  kingdom.    SccSpai.n: 

A.  I).  1713-1725;  also  Italy:  A.  D.  1715-178.5. 

♦ — - 

SARDINIA  (The  Kingdom):  A.  D.  1742.— 
The  king  joins  Austria  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1741- 
1743. 

A.  D.  1743.—  Treaty  of  Worms,  with  Aus- 
tria and  England.     See  Italy:  A.  1).  1743. 

A.  D.  1743.— The  Bourbon  Family  Compact 
against  the  king.     See  Fuance:   A.  D.    1743 

(OCTOIlKll). 

A.  D.  1774.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  French  and  Spanish  invasion  of  Pied- 
mont.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1744. 

A.  D.  1745.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Overwhelming  reverses.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  174.'). 

A.  D.  1746-1747, — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  The  French  and  Spaniards  driven 
out.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1748. — Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Aix-la- 
Ciiai'klle:  The  Conouess. 

A.  D.  1792. — Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  the  French  Republic.     See  Fuance:  A.  D. 

1792  (Sp:PTEMBEn — December). 

A.  D.  1793. — Joined  in  the  Coalition  against 
Revolutionary  France.    See  Fuance:    A.    D. 

1793  (Makch— Septemiieu). 

A.  D.  1794.—  Passes  of  the  Alps  secured  by 
the  French.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1794-1795 
(OcTOBEu— May). 

A.  D.  1795. — French  victory  at  Loano.  See 
Fuance:  A.  D.  1795  (June  -Decemhi-.u). 

A.  D.  1796.  —  Submission  to  the  French 
under  Bonaparte. — Treaty  of  peace. — Cession 
of  Savoy  to  the  Republic.  See  Fuance  :  A.  D. 
1790  (Apuil — October). 

A.  D.  1708. — Piedmont  taken  by  the  French. 
— Its  sovereignty  relinquished  by  the  king. 
See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (Adgust— Apuil). 

A.  D.  1799. —  French  evacuation  of  Pied- 
mont. See  France  :  A.  D.  17P0  (April  —  Sep- 
tember). 

A.  D.  1 800.— Recovery  of  Piedmont  by  the 
French.  See  France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (May— 
February). 

A.  D.  1802. —  Annexation  of  part  of  Pied- 
mont to  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1802 
(August — September). 

A.  D.  181A-181S,  —  The  king  recovers  his 
kingdom. — Annexation  of  Genoa. — Cession  of 
part  of  Savoy  to  France.  See  Vienna,  The 
Congress  of;  also  France:  A.  D.  1814  (April 
— June). 

A.  D.  1815. — Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1820-1821.  — Abortive  revolutionary 
rising  and  war  with  Austria.— The  defeat  at 
Novara.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1820-1821. 


A.  D.  1831.— Death  of  Charles  Felix.— Ac- 
cession  of  Charles  Albert.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1 848- 1 849.— Alliance  with  insurgent 
Lombardy  and  Venetia. — War  with  Austria. — 
Defeat.— Abdication  of  Charles  Albert.— Ac- 
cession of  Victor  E.r.manuel  II.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1855.— In  the  Alliance  of  the  Crimean 
War  against  Russia.  Sec  Russia:  A.  D.  1834- 
18.50. 

A.  D.  1856-1870.— The  great  work  of  Count 
Cavour  and  Kine  Victor  Emmanuel. — Libera- 
tion of  the  whole  Peninsula  and  creation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1850- 
1859.  to  1807-1870. 

♦ 

SARDIS.— When  Cyrus  the  Great  founded 
the  Persian  empire  by  the  overthrow  of  that  of 
the  Medes,  B.  C.  558,  his  first  enterprise  of  con- 
(luest,  outside  of  the  Median  dominion,  was  di- 
rected against  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  tlien, 
under  its  famous  king  Crcesus,  dominant  in  Asia 
Minor  and  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
power.  After  an  indecisive  battle,  Crtrsus  re- 
tired to  his  capital  city,  Sardis,  which  was  then 
the  most  splendid  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
followed  bj'  Cyrus,  who  captured  and  plundered 
the  town,  at  the  end  of  a  siege  of  only  fourteen 
days.  The  fall  of  Sardis  was  the  fall  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom,  which  was  absorbed  into  the 
great  empire  of  Persia. — G.  Kawlinson,  Fire 
Great  Monarchies  :  Perna,  ch.  7.  —  Fifty-eight 
years  later  (about  500  B.  C.)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Ionian  Revolt,  when  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
Sardis  was  again  plundered  and  burned  by  an 
invading  force  of  lonians  and  Athenians. —  C. 
Thirl widl,  Iliat.  of  Greece,  eh.  14. —  See,  also, 
Persia:  B.  C.  521-493. 

SARGASSO  SEA,  The.  See  America; 
A.  I).  1492. 

SARISSA,  The.    See  Phalanx. 

SARK,  Battle  of  (1443).— This  was  a  severe 
defeat  inflicted  by  the  Scots  upon  an  Engdsh 
force,  invading  Scottish  territory,  under  Lord 
Percy.  The  English  lost  3,000  men  and  Percy 
was  taken  prisoner. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  19. 

SARMATIA.  —  SARMATIANS.—  "  The 
Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  ri^er  Tanais  [modern  Don] 
from  the  Sarniatians,  who  occupied  the  territory 
for  several  days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Palus 
JIffiotis;  on  the  south,  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube  from  the  section  of  Thracians  called 
Geta>.  Both  these  nations  were  nomadic,  anal- 
ogous to  the  Scythians  in  habits,  military  effi- 
ciency, and  fierceness.  Indeed,  Herodotus  aud 
HippokratCs  distinctly  intimate  that  the  Sarma- 
tiuns  were  nothing  but  a  branch  of  Scythians, 
speaking  a  Scythian  dialect,  and  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tanais  chiefly  by  this  peculiarity,  —  that  the 
women  among  them  were  warriors  hardly  less 
daring  and  expert  than  the  men." — G.  Grote, 
Ilist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  cfi.  17. —  The  Samiatians 
ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  region 
of  northeastern  Europe,  and  some  writers  have 
considered  them  to  be,  not  Scythic  or  Jlongolic 
in  race,  but  progenitors  of  the  modern  Slavonic 
family.  "BySarmatia  [Tacitus]  seen, j  to  have 
understood  what  is  new  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
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and  perhaps  part  of  the  south  of  Russia." — 
Clnircli  ana  BrcKlribb,  Qeog.  Notes  to  The  ijeriiMn;/ 
of  Tticitim. — Soo  Slavonic  I'koi'i.kh. 

SARMATIAN  AND  MARCOMANNIAN 
WARS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS.— It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliu.j  AntoninuH 
that  tho  inroads  of  tlie  barbarians  along  the 
Danubian  frontier  of  the  Roman  EnAire  began 
to  be  scriouHlv  fre(iuent  and  bold.  "  It  is  -ore- 
scntcd  as  u  simultaneous,  and  even  a  combined 
attack,  of  all  the  races  on  the  northern  frontier, 
who  may  be  ranged  luider  the  three  national 
divisions  of  Germans,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians; 
though  wo  may  question  tho  fact  of  an  actual 
league  among  tribes  so  manv,  so  various,  and  so 
distant."  Tho  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  on 
the  upper  Danube,  and  the  Sarmatian  tribes  on 
the  lower,  %vere  the  prominent  intruders,  and  the 
campaigns  which  Aurelius  conducted  against 
them,  A.  D.  167-180,  are  generally  called  either 
tlie  >Iarcomannian  or  the  Sarmatian  Wars.  Dur- 
ing these  thirteen  years,  the  noblest  of  all  mon- 
archs  surrendered,  repeatedly  tho  philosophic 
calm  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  gave  himself 
to  the  hateful  business  of  frontier  war,  vainly 
striving  to  arrest  in  its  beginning  the  impending 
tlood  o?  barbaric  invasion.  Repeatedly,  he  won 
the  semblance  of  a  peace  with  the  unrelenting 
foe,  and  as  repeatedly  it  was  broken.  He  died 
in  ills  soldier  s  harness,  at  Vindobona  (Vienna), 
and  happily  did  not  live  to  witness  the  peace 
which  Rome,  in  the  end,  stooped  to  buy  from 
the  foes  she  had  no  more  strength  to  overcome. — 
C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romnm,  cfi.  68. 

Also  IN:  P.  B.  Watson,  Mareuft  Aurelius  An- 
toiiimts,  eh.  4-6. — See,  also,  Tiiundeuing  Legion. 

SARN  HELEN,  The.— A  Roman  road  run- 
ning through  AVak's,  called  by  the  Welsh  the 
Sam  Helen,  or  road  of  Helen,  from  a  notion  that 
the  Empress  Helena  caused  it  to  be  made. — T. 
Wright,  Celt,  Roman  ami  Snxon,  ch.  5. 

SARPI,  Fra  Paolo,  and  the  contest  of  Ven- 
ice vsrith  the  Papacy.  See  Venice  :  A.  D.  1606- 
1607. 

SARRE-LOUIF:  A.  D.  i68o.— The  found- 
ing of  the  city.     See  iJ'RANCE:  A.  D.  1679-1681. 

SARUS,  Battle  o»  the,— One  of  the  victories 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  A.  D.  625,  in  his  war 
with  the  Persians. — G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy,  eh.  24. 

SASKATCHEWAN,  The  district  of.  See 
Northwest  Teruitokies  of  Can.\da. 

SASSANIAN  DYNASTY.— Artaxerxes  I., 
who  resurrected  the  Persian  empire,  or  called  a 
new  Persian  empire  into  existence,  A.  D.  226,  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  and  the 
subjection  of  its  dominions,  founded  a  dynasty 
which  took  the  name  of  the  Sassanian,  or  the 
family  of  the  Sassanidie,  from  one  Sasan,  who, 
according  to  some  accounts  was  the  father,  ac- 
cording to  others  a  remoter  progenitor  of  Artax- 
erxes. This  second  Persian  monarchy  is,  itself, 
often  called  the  Sa.ssanian,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  earlier  Achffimenian  Persian  empire. — G, 
Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Onental  Monarchy. — 
Sec,  also,  Persia:  B.  C.  150-A.  D.  226. 

SASTEAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
AnouKiiNKs:  Sastean  Family. 

SATOLLI,  Apostolic  Delegate  in  America. 
See  Pap.\cy:  A.  D.  1892. 

SATRAP.  —  SATRAPIES.  —  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  "has  been  well  called  'the  true  foLnder 
of  the  Persian  state.'    He  found  the  Empire  a 


crude  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-assorted  ele- 
ments, hanging  loosely  together  by  the  single  tie 
of  subjection  to  a  common  head ;  he  left  it  a 
compact  and  regularly  organized  body,  united 
on  a  single  well-ordered  system,  permanently 
('stablislu'<l  everywhere.  ...  It  was  the  first, 
and  probably  the  bjst,  instance  of  that  form  of 
government  which,  taking  its  name  from  tho 
Persian  word  for  proven  vial  ruler,  is  known  gen- 
erally as  tile  system  of  'satrapial '  administration. 
Its  main  principles  \  tc  in  the  lirst  jilace,  tho 
reduction  of  tlie  whole  Empire  to  a  quasi- 
uniformity  by  the  substitution  of  one  mode  of 
governing  for  several ;  secondly,  the  substitution 
of  fixed  and  definite  burthens  on  the  subject  in 
lieu  of  variable  and  uncertain  calls;  and  thirdly, 
the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  checks  and 
counterpoises  among  the  oftlcials  to  whom  it  was 
necessary  that  the  crown  shoiild  delegate  its 
powers.  .  .  .  The  auth  irity  instituted  by  Darius 
was  that  of  his  satraps.  lie  divided  the  whole 
Empire  into  a  number  of  separate  governments — 
a  number  which  must  have  varied  at  liilTerent 
times,  but  which  seems  never  to  have  fallen 
short  of  twenty.  Over  each  government  ho 
placed  a  satrap,  or  supreme  civil  governor, 
charged  with  the  collection  and  transmission  of 
the  revenue,  the  administration  of  ju.stice,  tho 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  the  territory.  These  satraps  were  nominated 
by  the  king  at  his  pleasure  from  any  class  of  his 
subjects,  and  held  ottlce  for  no  definite  term,  but 
simply  imtil  recalled,  being  liable  to  deprivation 
or  death  at  any  moment,  without  other  formal- 
ity than  the  presentation  of  the  royal  'firman.' 
While,  however,  they  remained  in  oflice  they  were 
despotic  —  they  represented  the  Great  King,  and 
were  clothed  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty.  .  .  . 
They  wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death.  They 
assessed  the  tribute  on  the  several  towns  and 
villages  within  their  jurisdiction  at  tlieir  pleasure, 
and  appointed  deputies — called  sometimes,  like 
themselves,  satraps — over  cities  or  districts  with- 
in their  province,  whose  office  was  regarded  as 
one  of  great  dignity.  .  .  .  Nothing  restrained 
their  tyranny  but  such  ssn^e  of  right  as  they 
might  happen  to  possess,  and  tlie  fear  of  removal 
or  execution  if  the  voice  of  complaint  reached 
the  monarch." — G.  Rawlinson,  Mve  Great  Mon- 
archies: Persia,  ch.  7. 

SATTAGYDA,,  The.    See  Gedrosians. 

SATURNALIA,  The  Roman.— "The  Sat- 
xirnalia,  first  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  dedication 
[of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill]  .  .  .  extended  originally 
over  three,  but  finally  over  seven  days,  during 
which  all  social  distinctions  were  ignored ;  slaves 
were  admitted  to  equality  with  their  masters; 
and  the  chains  which  the  emancipated  from 
slavery  used  to  hang,  as  thanksgiving,  on  or  be- 
low the  statue  of  the  god,  were  taken  down  to  in- 
timate that  perfect  freedom  had  been  enjoyed  by 
all  alike  under  the  thrice-liappy  Saturnian  reign. 
Varro  mentions  the  practice  of  sending  wax 
tapers  as  presents  during  this  festival ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  other  usage  of  suspending  wax 
masks,  during  the  Saturnalia,  in  a  chapel  beside 
the  temple  of  the  beneficent  Deity,  the  analogies 
between  these  eqxializing  fCtes  and  the  modern 
Carnival  become  more  apparent. " — C.  I.  Hemans, 
Historic  and  Monumental  Rome,  ch.  6. 

SAUCHIE  BURN,  Battle  of  (1488).  See 
Scotland;  A.  D.  1482-1488. 
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SAUCY   CASTLE.    Sco   CiiAncAr   Oatt,- 

I.AItl). 

SAUK,  OR  SAC,  Indians.  8cc  Amrrioan 
AiioKKiiNKH:  Ai.doNyriAN  Famii.v,  and  Hach. 

SAULCOURT,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  88i).— A 
notiil)l«'  (lcf»')it  intlicteil  upon  the  invading  Nnrth- 
nicn  or  Diiih's  in  881  liy  tlie  French  Itinjf  Louis 
III.,  ono  of  tlic  last  of  tlio  (Jarolingiun  line.  The 
liatt!(!  is  cominemorated  in  u  song  wliicli  is  nno 
of  the  earliest  speeiniens  of  Teutonic  verse. — Sir 
F.  I'algrave,  lliHtory  <>f  Nurmatuly  and  Kngland, 
hk.  1,  rh.  A(r.  1). 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sion at.     See  Canada:  A.  1).  I«;i4-1«78. 

SAULTEUR,  The.  See  Ameiucan  Ano- 
nioiNKs:  O.iniWAYs. 

SAUMUR:  Stormed  by  the  Vendeans. 
See  FliANCK:  A.  1).  ITUiM.Ti'NK). 

SAUROMATiC,  The,    See  Scythians. 

SAVAGE  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
Unitkd  Statkb  ok  Am.  :   A.  D.  1803  (June — 

July:  Viroinia). 

« 

SAVANNAH  :  A.  D.  1733.— The  founding 
of  the  city.     See  Gkoiuua:  A.  1).  17;}3-173». 

A.  D.  1775-1776.— Activity  of  the  Liberty 
Party.     Sec  (Jkoikiia:  A.  1).  1775-1777. 

A.  D.  1778.— Talcen  and  occupied  by  the 
British.  See  Unitkd  State»  of  Am:  A.  D. 
1778-1779  Wak  cauuied  into  the  South. 

A.  D.  1779.— Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
French  and  Americans.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1779  (Sei-temhku— Octoheh). 

A.  D.  1861.— Threatened  by  the  Union 
forces,  in  occupation  of  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  See  United  St.vtes  ok 
Am.:  a.  D.  1801  (October— Decembek:  South 

CaUOI.INA — OEOK(UA). 

A.  D.  1862.— Reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  by 
the  national  forces,  and  sealing  up  of  the  port. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (Feu- 
iiUARY— AiMUi.:  Geouoia — Florida). 

A.  D.  1864.  —  Confederate  evacuation.  — 
Sherman  in  possession.  See  United  States 
ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1804  (November— December: 
Georgia).  ^ 

SAVANNAHS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rioineb:  AL<iON<jriAN  Family. 

SAyENAY,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (.July— Deckmiieu)  The  civil  war. 

SAVERNE:  Taken  by  Duke  Bernhrrd 
(1636).     See  Germany:  A.  1).  1034-|fl3!). 

SAVERY,  Thomas,  and  the  Steam  En- 
gine.   See  Steam  Engine. 

SAVON  A,  The  Pope  at.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1808-1814. 

SAVONAROLA,  in  Florence.  See  Flor- 
ence: A.  D.  1490-1498. 


SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT:  The  found- 
ing of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  in  Savoy.  Sec 
BuiuiuNDiANs:  A.  D.  443-451. 

nth  Century. —  The  founders  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.     See  Burgundy:  A.  D.  1032. 

ii-i5th  Centuries. — Rise  and  growth  ol'  the 
dominions  of  the  Savoyard  princes,  in  Italy  and 
the  Burgundian  territory. —  Creation  of  the 
duchy. — Assumption  of  the  title  of  Princes  of 
Piedmont. — "  1  he  cradle  of  the  Savoyard  power 
lay  in  the  Burgundian  lands  immediately  border- 
ing uponJtaly  and  stretching  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.     It  was  to  their  geographical  position, 


an  holding  several  great  mountain  piuwos,  that 
the  Srt voyiinl  princes  owed  their  first  importance, 
succ«'eding  therein  In  some  measure  to  the  Bur- 
gundian kings  themselves.  The  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure ;  and 
its  power  dmjs  not  seem  to  have  formed  itself  till 
after  the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire. 
But  it  secnis  plain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Uth 
century,  the  ("ounts  of  Maurienne,  which  was 
their  earliest  title,  held  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Burgundian  districts  of  Maurienne,  Savoy 
strictly  so  called,  Tarantalse,  and  Aosta.  .  ,  . 
The  early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the 
inland  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  power  of  the 
Savoyard  jirinf-es  in  this  region  was  largely  due 
to  their  ecclesiiistlcal  position  as  advocates  of  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.  Thus  their  possessions 
liad  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  surrounding 
the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Faucigny.  A  state  of 
this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  ago  and  on  a 
greater  scale,  was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to 
make  further  advances.  But  for  some  centuries 
those  advances  were  made  much  more  largely  in 
Burgundy  than  in  Italy.  The  original  Italian 
possessions  of  the  House  bordered  on  their  Bur- 
gundian counties  of  Maurienne  and  Aosta,  taking 
in  Susa  and  Turin.  This  small  niarchland  gave 
Its  princes  the  sounding  title  of  Marquesses  In 
Italy.  ...  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the 
princes  of  Savoy  were  still  hemmed  in,  in  their 
own  corner  of  Italy,  by  princes  of  equal  or  greater 
l)ower,  at  Montferrat,  at  Saluzzo,  at  Iverea,  and 
at  Biandrate.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tlieir  position  as  princes  at  once  Burgundian  and 
Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  .  ,  .  The 
Italian  dominions  of  the  family  remained  for  a 
long  while  quite  secondary  to  its  Burgundian 
possessions.  .  .  ,  The  main  object  of  Savoyard 
policy  in  this  region  was  necessarily  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois. 
But  the  linal  incorporation  of  those  lands  did  not 
take  place  till  they  were  still  more  completely 
hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard  dominions  tlirough 
the  extension  of  the  Savoyard  power  to  the 
north  of  the  Lake.  This  began  early  in  the  13th 
century  [1207]  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon  to 
Count'  Thomas  of  Savoy.  Romont  was  next 
won,  and  became  the  centre  of  the  Savoyard 
power  north  of  the  Lake.  Soon  after,  through 
the  conquests  of  Peter  of  Savoy  [1203-1208], 
who  was  known  as  the  Little  Charlemagne  and 
who  plays  a  part  in  English  as  well  as  in  Bur- 
gundian history,  these  possessions  grew  into  a 
large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchfitel  and  reach- 
ing as  far  north  as  Murten  or  Morat.  .  .  .  This 
new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake  was,  after 
Peter's  reign,  held  for  a  short  time  by  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of 
Vaud ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  their 
barony  came  into  the  direct  pos-session  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house.  The  lands  of  Fau- 
cigny and  the  Genevois  were  thus  altogether  sur- 
rounded by  the  Savoyard  territorv.  Faucigny 
had  pa*3ed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the  Viennois,  who 
were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoyard  counts, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  practical  transfer  of 
their  dauphiny  to  France.  Soon  after  that  annex- 
ation, Savoy  obtained  Faucigny,  with  Gex  and 
some  other  districts  beyoud  the  Rhone,  in  ex- 
change for  some  small  Savoyard  possessions 
within  the  dauphiny.    The  long  struggle  for  the 
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Ocncvols,  the  county  of  Ocnevii,  was  ondcd  by 
Its  piirchiiM!  In  tlie  J)('ginnln>r<)f  tho  15tl>  century 
[1401).  Tlii8  left  tlie  city  of  Geneviuiltoj^ether 
Kurrounded  by  Savoyiird  territory,  a  position 
wliicli  before  long  altogetiier  dmngcd  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Huvoyiird  (tounlt*  and  tho  city. 
Hitherto,  In  P'(3  endless  struggles  l)etween  the 
Oene\e8o  ciMuils,  bishops,  and  citizens,  the 
Savoyard  counts  .  .  .  had  often  been  looked  on 
by  tlie  citizens  as  friends  and  protectors.  Now 
that  they  had  become  Immediate  neighbours  of 
the  city,  they  began  before  long  to  be  its  most 
dangerous  enemies.  The  accjuisition  of  the 
Genevols  took  nlaci;  In  tho  reign  of  the  famous 
Amadous  tho  Kighlh,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  received  that  rank  by  grant  of  King  8ieg- 
mund  (14171.  and  who  was  afterwards  tho  Anti- 
pope  Felix  tsfc  Papacy:  A.  D.  1431-1448].  In 
his  reign  tho  dominions  of  Savoy,  as  a  power 
ruling  on  both  sides  of  tho  Alps,  reached  their 
greatest  extent.  But  the  Savoyard  power  was 
still  pre-eminently  Burgimdian,  and  Chambery 
was  Its  capital.  The  contlnuou.s  Burgundlan 
dominion  of  the  house  now  reached  from  tho 
Alps  to  tho  SaOne,  surrounding  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake 
of  NeufchAtel.  Besides  this  continuous  Burgun- 
dlan dondnlon,  the  House  of  Savoy  had  already 
become  possessed  [1388]  of  Nizza,  by  which  their 
dominions  reached  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  After  the 
15th  century,  the  Burgundlan  history  of  that 
house  consists  of  the  steps  spread  over  more 
than  300  years  by  which  this  great  dominion  was 
lost.  Tho  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
in  Italy  dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the 
great  extension  of  Its  power  in  Burgundy.  .  .  . 
During  the  14th  century,  among  many  struggles 
with  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat  and  Saluzzo, 
the  Angevin  counts  of  Provence,  and  the  lords 
of  Milan,  the  Savoyard  power  in  Italy  generally 
increased.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  tho  roi^n  of 
Amadous  [tho  Eighth  — 1391-1451],  the  domin- 
ions of  Savoy  stretched  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking 
in  Biclla,  Santhia  and  Vercelll.  Counting  Nizza 
and  Aosta  as  lUilian,  which  tlicy  now  pmctically 
were,  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  House  reached 
from  the  Alps  of  Wallis  to  the  sea.  But  they 
wore  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  from  whom  how- 
ever the  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claimed  homage. 
.  .  .  Amadous,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the 
title  of  Count  of  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Prince,  llis  possessions  were  now  fiiirly  es- 
tablished as  a  middle  state,  Italian  and  Burgun- 
dlan, in  nearly  equal  proportions. " — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Historical  Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  8,  sect.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Qallenga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  1, 
ch.  6-9,  V.  3,  ch.  1-6. 

A.  D.  1452-1454. — Alliance  with  Venice  and 
Naples. — War  with  Milan  and  Florence.  See 
Milan:  A.  D.  1447-1454. 

A.  D.  1504-1535.— Struggles  with  the  inde- 
pendent burghers  of  Geneva. — Loss  of  the 
Vidommate.     See  Geneva  :  A.  D.  1504-1535. 

A.  D.  1536-1544, — Conquest  by  the  French 
and  restoration  to  the  Duke  by  the  Treaty  of 
Crespy.     See  Fkance:  A.  I).  1532-1547. 

A.  D.  1559-1580.— End  of  the  French  occu- 
pation.— Recovery  of  his  dominions  by  Eman- 
uel Philibert. — His  reconstruction  of  the  state. 
— Treaties  with  the  Swiss.— War  with  the 
Waldenses. — Tolerant  Treaty  of  Cavour. — 
Settlement  of  goTernraent  at  Turin.— "The 


history  of  Piedmont  begins  where  the  hirtory  of 
Italy  terminates.  At  the  Peace  of  Chilteau- 
C'andm'sis  [see  Fiiance:  A.  I).  1. 547-1 5.51)  1.  in 
1550,  Piedmont  was  born  again.  Under  Ama- 
dous VIII.  Savoy  bade  fair  to  become  a  State  of 
the  very  first  onfer.  In  the  course  of  a  century 
it  had  sunk  to  a  third-rate  power.  .  .  .  Pied- 
mont, utterly  prostrated  by  flve-andtwenty 
years  of  foreign  (xcupation,  laid  waste  by  the 
"trampling  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  re(iuire(l 
now  the  work  of  a  consfnuitive  genius,  and 
Emanuel  Philibert  was  providentially  fitted  for 
the  task.      No   man    could    better  afford  to  bo 

i)aciflc  than  the  coiujueror  of  St.  (juintin  [sec 
''uance:  as  above],  .  .  .  After  the  battle  of  St. 
Quintin,  Emanuel  Philibert  hud  France  at  his 
discn.'tion.  Had  his  counsels  been  instantly  fol- 
lowed, tho  Spanish  army  would  have  dictated 
Its  own  terms  before  or  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 
.  .  .  Tlie  reconciliation  of  France  with  the  hero 
who  had  alarmed  and  humbled  her  seemed,  never- 
theless, to  be  sincere."  Under  the  terms  of  tho 
treaty,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  domlnicms,  occupi(d 
by  the  French,  W(!re  to  be  restored  to  hlin,  ex- 
cept that  Turin,  (.'hieri,  Chivasso,  PInerolo,  and 
Villanova  d'  Asti,  with  part  of  their  territories, 
"were  to  be  occupied  for  three  y«'ars,  or  until 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  tho  two 
Courts,  chiefly  with  regard  to  tho  dowry  of 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  tho 
original  cause  of  dispute.  .  .  .  So  long  as  France 
insisted  on  keeping  the  five  above-mentioned 
places,  Spain  was  also  empowered  to  retain  Asti 
and  Vercelli."  Philip  II.,  however,  gave  up 
Vercelll  and  "contented  himself  with  tho  occu- 
pation of  Asti  and  Santia."  The  differences 
with  France  proved  hard  of  settlement,  and  it 
was  not  until  1574  that  "Emanuel  Philibert 
found  himself  In  possession  of  all  his  Subalpinc 
dominions.  No  words  can  describe  the  meanness 
and  arrogance  by  which  the  French  aggravated 
this  prolonged  usurpation  of  their  neighbour's 
territories.  .  .  .  Had  Emanuel  Philibert  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  one  of  [the  factions  which 
fought  in  Franco  at  this  time]  .  .  .  he  might 
have  paid  back  .  .  .  the  Indignities  be  had  had 
to  enaure ;  but  his  mission  was  the  restoratlf)n  of 
his  own  State,  not  the  subjugation  of  his  neigh- 
bour's. .  .  .  The  same  moderation  and  longanim- 
ity which  enabled  Emanuel  Philibert  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  France,  because  he  deemed  it  un- 
reasonable, equally  distinguished  liiin  in  his  re- 
lations with  his  neighbours  of  Itily.  There  was 
now,  alas!  no  Italy;  tho  country  Lad  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  very  existence  of  Mantua, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  etc.,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Philip  II.  .  .  .  This  '  most  able  and  most  honest 
of  all  the  princes  of  his  line '  was  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  position  as  the  '  bulwark  of 
Italy,'  and  felt  that  on  his  existence  hung  the  fate 
of  s\ich  states  in  the  Peninsula  as  still  aspired  to 
independen'^e  'I  know  full  well,'  he  said  in  a 
moment  of  cardial  expansion,  '  that  these  foreign- 
ers are  all  bent  on  the  utter  destruction  of  Italy, 
and  that  I  may  be  the  first  immolated ;  but  my 
fall  can  be  indifferent  to  no  Italian  state,  and 
least  of  all  to  Venice. '  Full  of  these  thoughts, 
he  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  that  republic.  .  .  .  The  same  in- 
stinctive dread  of  tho  crushing  ascendancy  of 
Spain  and  Franco,  which  made  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert cling  to  the  Venetian  alliance,  equally  urged 
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him  to  settle,  no  matter  nt  what  cost,  the  dif- 
ferences witli  the  other  ohl  allies  of  lis  liouse  — 
the  Swiss.  Tlie  Pays  de  Vaud,  Oex,  Chahlais, 
and  Lower  Valais  were  still  in  the  power  of  the 
confederates  [sec  8wit7.eul.\ni>:  A.  D.  1581- 
1648] ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  murmur  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  could  part  with  so  fair  a  portion 
of  his  forefathers'  inheritance;  hut  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  learnt  to  resign  all  hope  of  its  re- 
covery. A  new  generation  had  sprung  up  in 
those  provinces,  amongst  whom  all  loyalty  to 
Savoy  had  died  off.  The  Bernese  had  introduced 
the  Reformation  into  the  conquered  lauds.  .  .  . 
Political  freedom  went  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
ligious innovation.  .  .  .  Geneva  was  the  very 
head  quart<'r8  of  reform;  it  was  proud  of  the  ap- 

EL'llatiou  of  the  'Rome  of  Calvinism.'  .  .  . 
manucl  Philihert,  ill-supported  by  Spain  and 
thwarted  by  France,  laid  aside  all  ideas  of  an  ap- 
peal to  force,  and  trusted  his  cause  to  negotiation. 
There  was  happily  division  in  the  enemy's  camp; 
religious  difference  had  set  the  old  forest  cantons 
Into  opposition  with  Berne  and  her  Protestant 
associates.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  made  a  treaty  at 
Lucerne  (November  11, 1580)  with  Schwytz,  llri, 
Unterwald,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  even 
Zurich;  and  these  promised  their  good  offices 
with  their  Protestant  brethren  In  behalf  of  Savoy. 
Lengthy  and  somewhat  stormy  conferences  en- 
sued, the  result  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne (October  30,  1564);  by  the  terms  of  which 
Berne  retained  Vaud,  and  Friburg  Romont,  and 
Savoy  only  recovered  Gex  and  Chahlais.  At  a 
later  period  (March  4th,  1569)  Valais  also  came 
to  terms  at  Thonon ;  it  gave  up  its  own  sh.ire  of 
Chahlais,  but  remained  in  possession  of  Lower 
Valais.  By  the  recovery  of  Gex  and  Chahlais 
Savoy  now  encompassed  Gleneva  on  all  sides,  and 
caused  that  town  Incessant  uneasiness;  but  the 
Duke  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  earnestly  bent  on  peace, 
and  he  reassured  the  Genevese  by  new  treaties, 
signed  at  Berne  (May  5th,  1570),  by  which  lie  en- 
gaged to  give  no  molestation  to  Geneva.  These 
same  treaties  bound  Savoy  to  allow  freedom  of 
conscience  and  worship  to  those  of  her  subjects 
who  had  embraced  Protestantism  during  the 
SwLss  occupation;  and  we  hear.  In  fact,  of  no 
persecutions  In  the  provinces  round  the  Leman  in 
Emanuel  Philibert's  lifetime ;  but  It  Is  Important 
to  Inquire  how  that  Prince  dealt  in  these  matters 
with  his  subjects  In  general.  .  .  .  We  hear  from 
several  authorities  that  '  the  Pledmontese  were 
more  than  half  Protestants.'  The  Waldensian 
ministers  reckoned  their  sectaries  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  at  800,000.  .  .  .  The  Waldenses  con- 
sidered the  prevalence  of  the  new  tenets  as  their 
own  triumph.  From  1526  to  1530  they  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Reformers,  and 
modified  their  own  creed  and  worship  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new  ideas,  Identifying  themselves 
especially  with  the  disciples  of  Calvin.  .  .  . 
Their  valleys  became  a  refuge  for  all  persecuted 
sectaries,  amongst  whom  there  were  turbulent 
spirits,  who  stirred  up  those  simple  and  loyal 
mountaineers  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  Although 
they  thus  called  down  upon  themselves  the  en- 
mity of  all  the  foes  t^  Protestantism,  these  val- 
leys continued  nevertheless  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  privileged  district,  and  their  brethren  of  other 
provinces  found  there  a  safe  haven  from  the 
storms  which  drove  them  from  their  homes." 
In  1559,  the  Duke  Issued  his  edict  of  Nice,  "in- 
tended not  so  much  to  suppress  heresy  as  to  re- 


press The  Waldenses  "assumed  a  mutinous 

attitui.  md  "applied  for  succour  to  the 
Hugue.  chiefs  of  the  French  provinces." 
Then  th  luke  sent  4,000  foot  and  200  horse  Into 
the  valleys,  luider  the  Count  de  la  Trlnlta,  and  a 
fierce  and  sanguinary  war  ensued.  "  Its  horrors 
were  aggravated  by  foreign  combatan'  .,  as  the 
ranks  of  La  Trinlta  were  swelled  by  boia  French 
and  Spanish  marauders;  and  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  a-d  even  some  Protestant  volunteers  from 
Germany,  fought  with  the  Waldenses.  .  .  .  But 
It  was  not  for  the  intercht  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
that  his  subjects  should  thus  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  After  repeated  checks  La  Trinlta  met 
with,  ...  a  covemrat  was  signed  at  Cavour  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1561.  The  SValdenses  were  al- 
lowed full  amnesty  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship  within  their  own  territory.  .  .  .  Within 
those  same  boundaries  they  consented  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Catholic  churches,  and  bound  themselves 
to  a  reciprocal  toleration  of  Roman  rites.  .  .  . 
The  Treaty  of  Cavour  satisfied  neither  party.  It 
exposed  the  Duke  to  the  loud  reprimands  of 
Rome,  France  and  Spain,  no  less  than  to  the  bit- 
ter Invectives  of  all  his  clergy  .  .  .  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand  the  Waldenses  .  .  .  again  and 
again  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
authorities  deputed  to  rule  over  them.  ...  In 
Ills  leniency  towards  the  sectaries  of  the  valleys, 
Emanuel  Philibert  was  actuated  by  other  mo- 
tives besides  the  promptings  of  a  naturally  gen- 
erous soul.  .  .  .  His  great  schemes  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  country  could  only  find  their 
development  in  a  few  years  of  profound  peace. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  discontent 
to  which  his  heavy  taxes  gave  rise  among  the 
people,  or  his  stem  manners  among  the  nobles.  It 
is  a  beautiful  consoling  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism  in  Piedmont  did  not  cost  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  that  the  prince  sub- 
dued and  disciplined  his  people  by  no  other 
means  than  the  finnness  of  his  Iron  will. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  for  which  Piedmont 
win  be  eternally  Indebted  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  prince  was  the  nationalization  of 
the  State,  He  established  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Turin,  recalled  to  that  city  the  senate 
which  had  been  first  convoked  at  Carignano,  and 
the  imiverslty  which  had  been  provisionally 
opened  at  Mondovl.  Turin,  whose  bishop  had 
been  raised  to  metropolitan  honours  In  1515,  had 
enjoyed  comparative  security  under  the  French, 
who  never  lost  possession  of  It  from  1536  to  1562. 
It  dates  its  real  greatness  and  Importance  from 
Emanuel  Philibert's  reign,  when  the  population 
.  .  .  rose  to  17,000  souls.  ...  It  was  not  with- 
out great  bitterness  that  the  transalpine  prov- 
inces of  Savoy  submitted  to  the  change,  and  saw 
the  dignity  and  ascendancy  of  a  sovereign  state 
depart  from  them."  Emanuel  Philibert  died  in 
1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
anuel.—  A.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1580-1713. — Vicissitudes  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter. — Profitable  infidelities  in  war. 
— The  Duke  wins  Sicily  and  the  title  of  King^. 
— Emanuel  Philibert,  by  his  ' '  well-timed  policy 
of  peace,  .  .  .  was  enabled  to  leave  his  duchy 
Immensely  strengthened  to  his  son  Charles  Em- 
anuel (1580-1630).  The  new  duke  was  much 
more  active  in  his  policy.  His  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  bound  him  to  the  side  of 
Spafa  and  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  League 
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in  France.  With  the  help  of  tlic  Catliolic  party 
he  seized  the  vacant  marquisatc  of  Snluzzo,  and 
thus  involved  himself  in  a  long  quarrel  with 
Henry  IV.  la  1601  the  peace  of  Lyons  con- 
firmed the  duke  in  the  possession  of  Saluzzo,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  ceded  Bresse  on  the 
Rhone  frontier  to  Henry.  All  attempts  made  to 
recover  Geneva  for  Savoy  proved  unsuccessful. 
Before  his  death  the  restless  Charles  Emanuel 
brought  forward  another  claim  to  the  marquisate 
of  Montferrat.  This  had  been  held  since  15C3 
by  the  dukes  of  Mantua,  whose  male  line  became 
extinct  in  1627.  The  duke  did  not  live  to  see  the 
settlement  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  but  his 
son,  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  obtained  great  part  of 
Jlontferrat  l)y  the  treaty  of  Cherasco  (1631). 
Richelieu  had  now  acquired  Pinerolo  and  Casale 
for  France  and  this  effected  a  complete  change 
in  the  policy  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amadeus  was 
married  to  Christine,  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV. , 
and  he  and  his  successor  remained  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  century  as  faithful  to  France  as  his 
predecessors  had  been  to  Spain.  Charles  Eman- 
uel II.,  who  succeeded  as  a  minor  on  the  early 
death  of  his  father,  was  at  first  under  the  guara- 
ianship  of  his  mother,  and  when  he  came  of  age 
remained  in  the  closest  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. 
His  great  object  was  to  secure  the  Italian  position 
which  Savoy  had  assumed,  by  the  acquisition  of 
Genoa.  But  the  maritime  republic  made  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  both  to  open  attack  and  to 
treacherous  plots.  Victor  Amadeus  II. ,  who  be- 
came duke  in  1675,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Philip  of  Orleans.  But  Louis  XIV.  had  begun 
to  treat  Savoy  less  as  an  ally  than  as  a  depen- 
dency, and  the  duke,  weary  of  French  domina- 
tion, broke  oflE  the  old  connexion,  and  in  1690 
J'oined  the  League  of  Augsburg  against  Louis, 
lis  defection  was  well-timed  and  successful,  for 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  gave  him  the  great 
fortresses  of  Pinerolo  and  Casale,  which  had  so 
long  dominated  his  duchy.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  he  first  supported  Louis  and 
afterwards  turned  against  him.  His  faithlessness 
was  rewarded  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  [1713] 
with  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king. 
Within  a  few  vears,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia." — R.  Lodge, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  ch.  12,  sect.  9. — See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1701-1713,  and  Utrecht:  A.  D. 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1592. — French  invasion  of  the  Vau- 
dois.    See  France:  A.  D.  1591-1593. 

A.  D.  1597-15^8.— Invasion  by  the  French. 
— Peace  with  France.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1593-1598. 

A.  D.  i6oo. — French  invasion. — Cession  of 
territory  to  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1599- 
1610. 

A.  D.  1602-1603. — Abortive  attempt  upon 
Geneva. — Treaty  of  St.  Julien  with  that  city. 
See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1602-1603. 

A.  D.  1620-1626.— The  Valtelline  War.— Al- 
liance with  France. —  Unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Genoa.    See  France:  A.  D.  1624-1626. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  over  the  succession 
to  the  duchy  of  Mantua. — French  invasion. — 
Extension  of  territory.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1627-1631. 

A.  D.  1635. — Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1635-1659.  —  Alliance  with  France 
against  Spain.— Civil  war  and  foreign  war.— 


Sieges  of  Turin. —  Territory  restored.      See 
Italv:  a.  D.  1635-1659. 

A.  D.  1655.  —  Second  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses.    See  Waldenmes;  A.  D.  165.5. 

A.  D.  1690.  —  Joins  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France.  See  France:  A.  I).  1689- 
1690. 

A.  D.  1690-1691. — Overrun  by  the  armies  of 
France.    See  France:  A.  1).  1689-1691. 

A.  D.  1691. — Toleration  granted  to  the  Vau- 
dois.     See  Waldenses:  A.  1).  1691. 

A.  D.  1693. — French  victory  at  Marsaglia. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1093  (Octoheu). 

A.  D.  1695-1696.— Desertion  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  by  the  Duke. — Treaty  with  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1695-1096. 

A.  D.  1713.  —  Acquisition  of  Sicily  from 
Spain.    See  Utrecht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1717-1719.- Sicily  exchanged  by  the 
Duke  for  Sardinia,  with  the  title  ofKing.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1725;  also,  Italy:  A.  D. 
1715-1735. 

A.  D.  1792. — Savoy  annexed  to  the  French 
Republic.  See  France:  A.  D.  1792  (Septem- 
ber— December). 

A.  D.  1796.— Savoy  ceded  by  Sardinia  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1796  (:Vpril— 
October). 

A.  D.  1798.— Piedmont  taken  by  the  French. 
— Its  sovereignty  relinquished  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (Au- 
gust— April). 

A.  D.  1815. — Cession  of  a  part  of  Savoy  to 
France.    See  Vienna,  The  Conoress  of. 

A.  D.  i860. —  Final  cession  of  Savoy  to 
France.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1859-1861. 


SAVOY  CONFERENCE,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1661  (April— July). 

SAWAd,  the.— "The  name  Sawftd  is 
given  by  the  Arab  writers  to  the  whole  fertile 
tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Desert, 
from  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf. "  — G.  Rawlinson, 
Seventh  Gr'^at  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  2^,  foot-note. 
—  See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  632-651. 

SAXA  RUBRA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  312). 
See  Rome:  A.  D.  305-323. 

SAXE-COBURG,  SAXE-GOTHA, 
SAXE-WEIMAR,  etc.  See  Saxony:  A.  D. 
1180-1553;  and  Weimar. 

SAXON  HEPTARCHY.  See  England: 
7tii  Century. 

SAXON  SHORE,  Count  of  the  (Comes 
Littoris  Saxonici). —  The  title  of  the  Roman 
officer  who  had  military  command  of  the  coast 
of  Britain,  between  the  Wash  and  the  Lsle  of 
Wight,  which  was  most  exposed  to  tiie  ravages 
of  the  Saxons.     See  Britain:  A.  D.  323-337. 


SAXONS,  The.—"  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla 
[A.  D.  212-217]  Rome  first  heard  of  the  Goths 
and  Alemanni;  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
later  the  Franks  appear;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Saxons,  who  had  been  named  and 
placed  geographically  by  Ptolemy  [A.  D.  180- 
160],  make  their  first  mark  in  history.  They  are 
found  employed  in  naval  and  piratical  expedi- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  in  A.  D.  287.  What- 
ever degree  of  antiquity  we  may  be  inclined  to 
ascriLe  to  the  names  of  these  nations,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  put  a  precise  limit  to  it,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  sprang  from  in- 
significance and  obscurity  tu  strength  and  power 
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In  a  moment.  It  h  far  more  probable  that  under 
the  names  of  Frank  and  Haxon  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury iiud  been  sunk  the  many  bettor  known  earlier 
names  of  tribes  who  occupied  the  same  seats. 
.  .  .  The  Cherusci,  the  Marsi,  the  Dulgibini 
and  the  Chauci  may  have  been  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Saxons.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  na- 
tions on  the  Lower  lihine  were  all  becoming 
Franks,  those  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder 
were  becoming  Saxons;  the  name  Implied  as  yet 
no  common  organisation,  at  the  most  only  an 
occasional  combination  for  attack  or  defence." 
— W.  Stubbs.  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  3  {v.  1).— 
"  The  liypotliesis  respecting  the  Saxons  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  name  Saxon  was  to  the  Kelts  of  Brit- 
ain what  German  was  to  those  of  Gaul.  Or,  if 
not,  what  Suevi  was  —  a  name  somewhat  more 
specific.  It  probably  applied  to  the  Germans  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  water-systems  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Weser,  Lower  Elbe,  and  Eyder; 
to  Low  Germans  on  the  Rhine,  to  FriLJans  and 
Saxons  on  the  Elbe,  and  to  North  Frisians  on 
tlie  Eyder.  All  the  Angles  were  Saxons,  but  all 
the  Saxons  were  not  Angles.  The  reasoning  in 
favour  of  this  view  is  as  follows :  —  That  Saxon 
■was  a  Britannic  terra  is  undenisd.  The  Welsh 
and  Gaels  call  us  Saxons  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Romans  would  take  their  name  for  certain 
Germans  as  they  found  it  with  the  Britons.  The 
Britons  and  Romans  using  the  same  name  would 
be  as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Keltic  name 
taking  ground.  It  would  be  Roman  and  Keltic 
against  a  German  name  single-handed.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  name  Saxon  was  exclu- 
sively Britannic  (Keltic),  i.  e.,  not  German  also. 
...  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  Saxon  was  a 
•word like  '  Greek,'  i.  e.,  a  term  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hellenes,  was  so  very  special,  partial, 
and  unimportant,  as  to  have  been  practically  a 
foreign  term,  or,  at  least,  anything  but  a  native 
name;  whilst  in  that  of  the  Romans  it  was  one 
of  general  and  widely  extended  import.  Hence, 
mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  the  insignificant  Saxones 
of  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the 
three  Saxon  islands,  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  are  the  analogues  of  the  equally  unimpor- 
tant GrsEci  of  Epirus;  and  these  it  was  whose 
name  eventually  comprised  populations  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons  of  Saxony, 
even  as  the  name  Gruecus  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Roman  comprised  Dorians,  .^olians,  Macedo- 
nians, Athenians,  Rhodians,  &c.  In  this  way  the 
name  was  German ;  but  its  extended  import  was 
Keltic  and  Roman." — R.  G.  Latham,  Tlie  Oer- 
many  of  Tacitus:  Epilegomena,  sect.  48. —  See, 
also,  Geumany:  The  N.^.tional  Names;  and 
Angles  and  Jutes. 

The  sea-rovers  of  the  Sth  century. — "At  the 
end  of  a  long  letter,  written  by  Sidonius  [Ap- 
olinaris.  Bishop,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
A.  D.  471-488]  to  his  friend  Nammatius  [an 
oflBcer  of  the  Channel  fleet  of  the  Romans,  then 
chiefly  occupied  in  watching  and  warding  off  the 
Saxon  pirates],  after  dull  compliments  and  duller 
banter,  we  suddenly  find  flashed  upon  us  this 
life-like  picture,  by  a  contemporary  hand,  of  the 
brothers  and  cousins  of  the  men,  if  not  of  the 
very  men  themselves  who  had  fought  at  Ayles- 
ford  under  Hengest  and  Horsa,  or  who  were 
slowly  winning  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons: '  Behold,  when  I  was  on  t  e  point  of  con- 
cluding this  epistle  in  which  I  have  already 
chattered  on  too  long,  a  messenger  has  suddenly 


arrived  from  Saintonge  with  whom  I  have  spent 
some  hours  in  conversing  about  you  and  your 
doings,  and  who  constantly  aflBrms  that  you  have 
just  sounded  your  trumpet  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
that  with  the  duties  of  a  sailor  and  a  soldier  com- 
bined you  are  roaming  along  tlie  winding  shores 
of  the  Ocean,  looking  out  for  the  curved  pin- 
naces of  the  Saxons.  When  you  see  the  row- 
ers of  that  nation  you  may  at  once  make  up  your 
mind  that  every  one  of  them  is  an  arch-pirate, 
with  such  wonderful  unanimity  do  all  at  once 
command,  obey,  teach,  and  learn  their  one 
chosen  business  of  brigandage.  For  this  reason 
I  ought  to  warn  you  to  be  more  than  ever  on 
your  guard  in  this  warfare.  Your  enemy  is  the 
most  truculent  of  all  enemies.  Unexpectedly  he 
attacks,  when  expected  he  escapes,  he  despises 
those  who  seek  to  block  his  path,  he  overthrows 
those  who  are  off  their  guard,  he  always  suc- 
ceeds in  cutting  off  the  enemy  whom  he  lol  ws, 
while  he  never  fails  when  he  desires  to  effect  his 
own  escape.  Moreover,  to  these  men  a  ship- 
wreck is  capital  practice  rather  than  an  object  of 
terror.  The  dangers  of  the  deep  are  to  them, 
not  casual  acquaintances,  but  intimate  friends. 
For  since  a  tempest  throws  the  invaded  off  their 
guard,  and  prevents  the  invaders  from  being 
descried  from  afar,  they  hail  with  joy  the  crash 
of  waves  on  the  rocks,  which  gives  them  their 
best  chance  of  escaping  from  other  enemies  than 
the  elements.  Then  again,  before  they  raise  the 
deep-biting  anchor  from  the  hostile  soil,  and  set 
sail  from  the  Continent  for  their  own  country, 
their  custom  is  to  collect  the  crowd  of  their 
prisoners  together,  by  a  mockery  of  equity  to 
make  them  cast  lots  which  of  them  shall  undergo 
the  iniquitous  sentence  of  death,  and  then  at  the 
moment  of  departure  to  slay  every  tenth  man  so 
selected  by  crucifixion,  a  practice  which  is  the 
more  lamentable  because  it  arises  from  a  super- 
stitions notion  that  they  will  thus  ensure  for 
themselves  a  safe  return.  Purifying  themselves 
as  they  consider  by  such  sacrifices,  polluting 
themselves  as  we  deem  by  such  deeds  of  sacri- 
lege, they  think  the  foul  murders  they  thus 
commit  are  acts  of  worship  to  their  gods,  and 
they  glory  in  extorting  cries  of  agony  instead  of 
ransoms  from  these  doomed  victims. ' " — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  hk.  3,  cJi.  8. 

A.  D.  451.— At  the  Battle  of  Chalons.— In 
the  allied  array  of  Romans  and  barbarians  which 
count  Aetius  brought  together  to  encounter  the 
Hun,  Attila,  on  the  great  and  terrible  battlefield 
of  Chalons,  July,  451,  there  is  mention  of  the 
"Saxones."  "How  came  our  fathers  thither; 
they,  whose  homes  were  in  the  long  sandy  levels 
of  Holstein?  As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  national  migration  of  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons to  our  own  island  hod  already  commenced, 
perhaps  in  part  determined  by  the  impulse  north- 
ward of  Attila's  own  subjects.  Possibly,  like 
the  Northmen,  their  successors,  the  Saxons  may 
have  invaded  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel 
at  once,  and  may  on  this  occasion  have  been 
standing  in  arms  to  .'efend  against  their  old  foe 
some  newly-won  possessions  in  Normandy  or 
Picardy." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  477-527. — Conquests  in  Britain.  See 
England:  A.  D.  477-527. 

A.  D.  528-729.  —  Struggles  against  the 
Frank  dominion,  before  Charlemagne.  See 
Gehmany:  a.  D.  481-768. 
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A.  D.  772-804. — Conaucst  by  Charlemagne. 
— "  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  possessions 
of  this  great  league  [the  Saxons]  were  very  ex- 
tensive, stretching,  at  one  point,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  nearly  to  the  Oder,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  confines  of 
Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Warlike  in  their  habits, 
vigorous  in  body,  active  and  impatient  in  mind, 
their  geographical  situation,  operating  together 
with  their  state  of  barbarism,  rendered  them 
pirates,  extending  the  predatory  excursions, 
common  to  all  the  northern  tribes,  to  the  sea  as 
well  as  to  the  land.  .  .  .  They  held,  from  an  early 
period,  greater  part  of  the  islands  scattered 
round  the  mouths  of  the  German  rivers;  and, 
soon  beginning  to  extend  their  dominion,  they 
captured,  at  different  times,  all  those  on  the  coast 
of  France  and  in  the  British  sea.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  this  peculiar  and  more  appropri- 
ate mode  of  warfare,  the  Saxons  who  remained  on 
land,  while  their  fellow-countrymen  were  sweep- 
ing the  ocean,  constantly  turned  their  arms  against 
the  adjacent  continental  countries,  especially 
after  the  conquest  of  Britain  had,  in  a  manner, 
separated  their  people,  and  satisfied  to  the  ut- 
most their  maritime  cupidity  in  that  direction. 
Surpassing  all  nations,  except  the  early  Huns, 
in  fierceness,  idolaters  of  the  most  bloody  rites, 
insatiable  of  plunder,  and  persevering  in  the 
purpose  of  rapine  to  a  degree  which  no  other 
nation  ever  knew,  they  were  the  pest  and  scourge 
of  the  north.  Happily  for  Europe,  their  govern- 
ment consisted  of  a  multitude  of  chiefs,  and  their 
society  of  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes, 
linked  together  by  some  bond  that  we  do  not  at 
present  know,  but  which  was  not  strong  enough 
to  produce  unity  and  continuity  of  design. 
Thus  they  had  proceeded  from  age  to  age,  ac- 
complishmg  great  thingp  by  desultory  and  indi- 
vidual efforts;  but  up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, no  vast  and  comprehensive  mind,  like 
that  of  Attila,  had  arisen  amongst  them,  to  com- 
bine all  the  tribes  under  the  sway  of  one  monarch, 
and  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  one  great  ob- 
ject. It  was  for  neighbouring  kings,  however, 
to  remember  that  such  a  chief  might  every  day 
appear.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Saxons 
at  the  reunion  of  the  French  [or  Frank]  mon- 
archy under  Charlemagne;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  first  step  he  proposed  to  himself,  as  an 
opening  to  all  his  great  designs,  was  completely 
to  subdue  a  people  which  every  day  ravaged  his 
frontier  provinces,  and  continually  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  nations  around." — 
G.  P.  II.  James,  Hist,  of  Charlemagne,  bk.  3. —  For 
generations  before  Charlemagne  —  from  the  pe- 
riod, in  fact,  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  early  in  the 
sixth  century  —  the  Frank  kings  had  claimed 
supremacy  over  the  Saxons  and  counted  them 
among  the  tributaries  of  their  Austrasian  or  Ger- 
man monarchy.  Ilepeatedly,  too,  the  Saxons 
had  been  forced  to  submit  themselves  and  ac- 
knowledge the  yoke,  in  terms,  while  they  repu- 
diated it  in  fact.  When  Ciiarlemagnc  took  in 
hand  the  conquest  of  this  stubborn  and  barbarous 
people,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  task  as  ardu- 
ous as  though  nothing  had  been  done  in  it  before 
him.  His  first  expedition  into  their  country  was 
undertaken  in  773,  when  he  advanced  with  fire 
and  sword  from  the  Rhine  at  Mayence  to  the 
Diemel  in  the  Hessian  country.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  destroyed,  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Lippe,  the  famous  national  idol  and  fane 


of  the  Saxons  called  the  Irminsul  or  Herminsaulo 
—  supposed  to  Ik;  connected  with  tue  memory  of 
Hermann,  the  Cheruscan  patriot  chief  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  legions  of  Varus.  The  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  submission  of  the  Saxons, 
with  a  surrender  of  hostages  to  guarantee  it. 
But  in  774  they  were  again  in  arms,  and  the 
next  sununer  Charlemagne  swept  their  country 
to  beyond  the  Weser  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. Once  more  thev'  yielded  and  gave  hostages, 
who  were  taken  to  Frank  monasteries  and  made 
Christiaiis  of.  But  the  peace  did  not  last  a 
twelvemonth,  and  there  was  another  great  cam- 
paign in  776,  which  so  terrified  the  turbulent 
heathen  that  they  accepted  baptism  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  wholesale  conversion  took  place 
at  Paderborn  in  !May,  777.  But  a  chief  had  risen 
at  last  among  the  Saxons  who  could  unite  them, 
and  who  would  not  kneel  to  Charlemagne  nor 
bow  his  head  to  the  waters  of  baptism.  This 
was  Wittekind,  a  Westphalian,  brother-in-law 
of  the  king  of  the  Danes  and  friend  of  the  Frisian 
king,  Ilatbod.  While  Charlemagne  was  in  Spain, 
in  778,  Wittekind  roused  his  countrymen  to  a 
rising  which  cleared  their  land  of  crosses, 
churches,  priests  and  Frank  castles  at  one  sweep. 
From  that  time  until  785  there  were  campaigns 
every  year,  with  terrible  carnage  and  destruction 
in  the  Saxon  country  and  industrious  baptising 
of  the  submissive.  At  Badenfleld,  at  Bockholz, 
near  Zutphen,  and  at  Detmold,  there  were  fierce 
battles  in  which  the  Saxons  suffered  most;  but 
at  Sonnethal,  on  the  Weser  (the  Dachtelfleld),  in 
782,  the  Franks  were  fearfully  beaten  and 
slaughtered.  Charlemagne  took  a  barbarous 
vengeance  for  this  reverse  by  beheading  no  less 
than  4,500  Saxon  prisoners  at  Verden,  on  the 
Aller.  Three  years  later,  the  country  of  the 
Saxons  having  been  made,  for  the  most  part,  a 
famine- smitten  desert,  they  gave  up  the  struggle. 
Even  Wittekind  accepted  Christianitj',  became 
a  monk  —  a  missionary  —  a  danouized  saint  — 
and  disappeared  otherwise  from  history.  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  blood  of  more  than  200,000 
Saxons  had  ' '  changed  the  very  color  of  the  soil, 
and  the  brown  clay  of  the  Saxon  period  gave 
way  to  the  red  earth  of  Westphalia."  For  seven 
years  the  Saxons  were  submissive  and  fought  in 
Charlemagne's  armies  against  other  foes.  Then 
there  was  a  last  despairing  attempt  to  break  the 
conqueror's  yoke,  and  another  long  war  of 
t%velve  years'  duration.  It  ended  in  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  Saxons  as  a  distinct  people 
in  Germany.  Many  thousands  of  them  were 
transplanted  to  other  regions  in  Gaul  and  else- 
where; others  escaped  to  Denmark  and  were 
absorbed  into  the  great  rising  naval  and  military 
power  of  the  Northmen.  The  survivors  on  their 
own  soil  were  stripped  of  their  possessions. 
"The  Saxon  war  was  conducted  with  almost 
unparalleled  ferocity. " —  J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist,  of 
Charles  the  Great,  bk.  2,  e?i.  3-4. 

Also  in:  P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  An- 
cient Gaul,  eh.  10-17. 

♦ 

SAXONS  OF  BAYEUX.— "The  district  of 
Bayeux,  occupied  by  a  Saxon  colony  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  occupied  again 
by  a  Scandinavian  colony  as  the  result  of  its  con- 
quest by  Rolf  [or  Rollo,  the  Northman],  has  re- 
tained to  this  day  a  character  v  hich  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  liomance-speaking  portion  of 
the  Continent.    The  Saxons  of  Bayeux  preserved 
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tliPir  nnmo  und  their  distinct  existence  under  tlie 
Fmnkiali  dominion;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
tlie  Scandinavian  settlers  found  some  parts  at 
least  of  the  district  still  Teutonic,  and  that  near- 
ness of  blocnl  and  speech  exercised  over  them  the 
game  influencf;  which  the  same  causes  exercised 
over  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  England. 
Danes  and  Haxons  coalesced  i«to  one  Teutonic 
people,  and  tliey  rettiined  their  Teutonic  lan- 
guage and  character  long  after  Rouen  had  be- 
come, in  speech  at  least,  no  less  French  than 
Paris.  With  their  old  Teutonic  speech,  the 
second  body  of  settlers  seem  to  have  largely  re- 
tained their  old  Teutonic  religion,  and  we  shall 
presently  find  Bayeux  the  centre  of  a  heathen 
and  Danish  party  in  the  Duchy,  in  opposition  to 
Rouen,  the  centre  of  the  new  speech  and  the  new 
creed.  The  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bes- 
siu  must  be  composed  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
ments, mingled  in  nearly  the  same  proportions, 
as  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  dis- 
tricts of  England." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  tlie 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  eh.  4. 

♦ 

SAXONY:  The  old  Duchy.— "  The  great 
duchy  of  Saxony  [as  it  existed  under  the  Caro- 
lingian  empire  and  after  the  separation  of  Ger- 
many from  France]  consisted  of  three  main  di- 
visions, Westfalia,  Engern  or  Angria,  and  East- 
falia.  Thuringia  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west,  may  be  looked  on 
as  in  some  sort  appendages  to  the  Saxon  duchy. 
The  duchy  was  also  capable  of  any  amount  of 
extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands  gradu- 
ally won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 
looked  on  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  terri- 
tory. But  the  great  Saxon  duchy  was  broken 
up  at  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  [A.  D.  1191]. 
The  archiepiscopal  Electors  of  KOln  received 
the  title  of  Dukes  of  Westfalia  and  Engern. 
But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  districts  the 
grant  remained  merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal 
title,  with  a  small  actual  Westfalian  duchy,  re- 
mained to  the  electorate  till  the  end.  From  these 
lands  the  Saxon  name  may  be  looked  on  as  hav- 
ing altogether  passed  away.  The  name  of  Sa.\- 
ony,  as  a  geographical  expression,  clave  to  the 
Eastfalian  remnant  of  the  old  duchy,  and  to 
Thuringia  and  the  Slavonic  conquests  to  the 
east.  In  the  later  division  of  Germany  these 
lands  formed  the  two  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony ;  and  it  was  within  their  limits  that  the 
various  states  arose  which  have  kept  on  the 
Saxon  name  to  our  own  time.  From  the  descen- 
dants of  Henry  the  Lion  himself,  and  from  the 
allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the  Saxon  name 
passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  became  part 
of  the  Lower- Saxon  circle.  They  held  their  place 
as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  but  as  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  a  house 
which  gave  Rome  one  Emperor  and  England 
a  dynasty  of  kings.  After  some  of  the  usual 
divisions,  two  Brunswick  principalities  finally 
took  their  place  on  the  map,  those  of  Lllneburg 
and  Wolfenbttttel,  the  latter  having  the  town  of 
Brunswick  for  its  capital.  The  Lllneburg  duchy 
grew.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  and  early  in  the 
next  century  it  was  finally  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den.  Thus  was  formed  the  Electorate,  and  af- 
terwards Kingdom,  of  Hannover,  while  the 
simple  ducal  title  remained  with  the  Brunswick 


princes  of  the  other  line." — E.  A.  Freeman,  lliH. 
Geog.  of  Europe,  eh.  8,  sect.  1. —  See,  ako,  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  843-062. 

A.  D.  9ZI-X024.— The  Imperial  House.  See 
Gek.m.\ny:  a.  D.  911-03«;  y!JO-»T:<;  and  !)T;M123. 

A.  D.  1073-1075.— Revolt  against  Henry  IV. 
—  The  Saxons  were  still  unreconciled  to  the 
transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  from  their  own 
ducal  family  to  the  House  of  Franconia,  when 
the  third  of  the  Franconian  emperors,  Henry  IV., 
cume  to  the  throne  while  still  a  boy.  His  long 
minority  encouraged  them  to  a  liabit  of  indepen- 
dent feeling,  while  his  rash  and  injudicious 
measures  when  he  grew  to  manliood  provoked 
their  raging  enmity.  They  were  still  a  turbu- 
lent, wild  people,  and  he  undertook  '  0  force  the 
yoke  of  the  empire  on  their  necks,  by  means  of 
garrisoned  fortresses  and  castles,  distributed 
through  their  Innd.  The  garrisons  were  inso- 
lent, the  people  were  not  meek,  and  in  1073  a 
furious  revolt  broke  out.  "  'All  Saxony,'  says 
a  chronicler,  'revolted,  as  one  man,  from  the 
king,'  and  marched,  80,000  strong,  to  the  Hartz- 
burg,  a  stately  citadel  near  Goslar,  which  the 
king  had  built  for  a  residence  upon  a  command- 
ing height.  After  useless  negotiations,  Henry 
made  a  narrow  escape  by  flight.  When  he  then 
summoned  his  princes  around  him,  no  one  came ; 
and  here  and  there  it  began  to  be  said  that  he 
must  be  entirely  abandoned  and  another  monarch 
chojen.  In  this  extremity,  the  cities  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  emperor,  who  for  some 
time  lay  sick  almost  to  death  in  his  loyal  city  of 
Worms."  Henry's  energy,  and  the  great  abili- 
ties which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  to  recover 
his  command  of  resources  and  to  bring  a  strong 
army  into  the  field  against  the  Saxons,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1075.  They  offered  submission 
and  he  might  have  restored  peace  to  his  country 
in  an  honorable  way ;  but  his  headstrong  passions 
demanded  revenge.  "  After  a  march  of  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
Saxons  and  their  allies,  the  Thuringians,  on  the 
meadows  of  the  Unstrutt,  at  Langensalza,  near 
Hohenburg.  His  army  drawn  up  in  an  order 
resembling  that  which  Otto  the  Gi  <^at  had  formed 
on  the  Lech  [against  the  HungaruvnsJ,  obtained, 
after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  of  nine  hours,  a 
bloody  victory.  When  the  Saxons  finally  yielded 
and  fled,  the  battle  became  a  massacre.  ...  It 
is  asserted  that  of  the  foot-soldiers,  who  com- 
posed the  mass  of  the  Saxon  army  of  60,000, 
hardly  any  escaped;  though  of  the  noblemen, 
who  had  swift  horses,  few  were  slain.  But  it 
was  a  battle  of  Germa  js  with  Germaus,  and  on 
the  very  evening  of  t  .c  struggle,  the  lamenta- 
tions over  so  many  slai.i  by  kindred  hands  could 
not  be  suppressed  in  the  emperor's  own  camp. 
Yet  for  the  time  thy  spirit  of  Saxon  independence 
was  crushed.  Henry  was  really  master  of  all 
Germany,  and  seemed  to  have  csfablished  the 
imperial  throne  again. "  But  little  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  Henry,  under  the  ban  of  the 
great  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  was  again  deserted  by  bis  subjects. 
Again  he  recovered  his  footing  and  maintained  a 
civil  war  until  his  own  son  deposed  him,  in  1105. 
The  next  vear  he  died.-— C.  T.  Lewis,  Uist.  of 
Oermany,  hk.  2,  ch.  7,  sect.  13-20. 

Also  in:  W.  Menzel,  Hist,  of  Oermany,  eh. 
142.— See,  also,  Germany:  A.  D.  973-1122. 

A.  D.  1125-1152. — The  origin  of  the  electo- 
rate.   See  Germany:  A.  D.  1125-1152. 
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A.  D.  1178-1183.— The  dissolution  of  the  old 
duchy. — In  an  account  given  elsewhere  of  the 
origin  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibellinc  parties  and 
their  names  (see  Guelfs  and  Guibellines), 
the  circumstances  under  which  Henry  the  Proud, 
in  1138,  was  stripped  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony, 
and  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  have  been  briefly  re- 
lated. This  Dulie  Henry  the  Proud  died  soon 
after  that  event,  leaving  a  son  who  acquired  the 
name  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  Emperor  Conrad, 
■whose  hostility  to  the  father  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  ruin,  now  restored  to  the  son,  Henry  tlic 
Lion,  his  ducliy  of  Saxony,  but  required  him  to 
renounce  the  Bavarian  duchy.  But  Conrad, 
dying  in  1152,  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial 
throne  by  his  nephew,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
v'lo  entertained  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  young 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  who  restored  to  hjm,  in 
1156,  the  whole  of  his  father's  forfeited  posses- 
sions, Bavaria  included.  By  his  own  warlike 
energies,  Henry  the  Lion  extended  his  dominions 
still  further,  making  a  conquest  of  the  Obotrites, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  heathen  Slaves  or  Wends 
■who  occupied  the  Mecklenburg  region  on  the 
Baltic.  He  was,  now,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
princes  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe.  But  he  used  his 
power  haughtily  and  arbitrarily  and  raised  up 
many  enemies  against  himself.  At  length  there 
arose  a  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  Duke 
Henry,  which  the  latter  embittered  by  abruptly 
quittmg  the  emperor's  army,  in  Italy,  with  all 
his  troops,  at  a  time  when  (A.  D.  1175)  the  latter 
■was  almost  ruined  by  the  desertion.  From  that 
moment  Henry  the  Lion  was  marked,  as  his 
father  had  been,  for  ruin.  Accusations  were 
brought  against  him  in  the  diet ;  he  was  repeat- 
edly summoned  to  appear  and  meet  them,  and 
he  obstinately  refused  tx)  obey  the  summons.  At 
length,  A.  D.  1178,  he  was  formally  declared  to  be 
a  rebel  to  the  state,  and  the  "imperial  ban  "  was 
solemnly  pronounced  against  him.  "This  sen- 
tence placed  Henry  without  the  pale  of  the  laws, 
and  his  person  and  his  states  were  at  the  mercy 
of  every  one  who  had  the  power  of  injuring 
them.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  ancient 
enemy,  had  the  ban  promulgated  throughout 
Saxony,  and  at  his  command  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Brabant;  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders;  Otho, 
Count  of  Guelders;  Thierry,  Lord  of  Cleves; 
William  of  Juliers,  -with  the  Lords  of  Bonn 
Senef,  Berg,  and  many  others,  levied  forces,  and 
joining  the  archbishop,  entered  Westphalia, 
■which  thev  overran  and  laid  waste,  before  he 
■was  aware  of  their  intentions."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  struggle,  in  which  Henry 
made  a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  the  odds  were  too 
heavily  again.^t  him.  His  friends  and  supporters 
gradually  fell  away,  his  dominions  were  lost, 
one  by  one,  and  in  1183  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  court  of  Henry  II. ,  whose  daughter 
Matilda  he  had  married.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Germany 
and  his  alodial  estates  in  Saxony  were  restored 
to  him.  The  imperial  flefs  were  divided.  The 
archbishop  of  Cologne  received  the  greater  part 
of  Westphalia,  and  Angria.  Bernard,  Count  of 
Anhalt,  got  the  remainder  of  the  old  Saxon 
duchy,  with  its  ducal  title.  When  Henry  the 
Lion  died,  in  1195,  the  alodial  possessions  that  he 
had  recovered  were  divided  between  his  three 
sons. — Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House  of 
Haiuner,  bk.  4  (0.   1).— Fifty  years  afterwards 


these  were  converted  into  imperial  flefs  and  be- 
came the  two  duchies  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
—  LUneburg  and  WolfenbUttel,  afterwards  Han- 
over and  Brunswick  —  the  princes  of  which  rep- 
resented the  old  house  of  Saxony  and  inherited 
the  name  of  Guelf. 

Also  in  :  H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  5. — 
See,  also.  Saxony:  The  Old  Duciiy;  Germany: 
A.  D.  1138-1268;  Italy:  A.  D.  1174-1183. 

A.  D.  1 180-1553.  — The  later  Duchy  and 
Electorate.— The  House  of  Wettin.— Its  Er- 
nestine and  Albertine  lines,  and  their  many 
branches. — "When  Henry  the  Lion  was  de- 
prived of  the  Duchy  of  Saxoby  in  1180,  it  [re- 
duced to  a  small  district  around  Lauenberg]  was 
given  to  Bernhard,  the  youngest  son  of  Albert 
the  Bear,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  contin- 
ued with  his  descendants  in  the  male  line  till 
1422,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond  to  Frederick,  sumamed  the  Warlike,  Mar- 

f:rave  of  Misnia,  descended  in  the  female  line 
rom  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringeu." — Sir  A. 
Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  v.  1, 
j>.  426. — This  line  has  been  known  as  the  House 
of  Wettin,  taking  that  name  from  Dedo,  count 
of  Wettin,  who  •was  the  first  margrave  of  Mis- 
nia, or  Meissen ;  being  invested  with  the  dignity 
in  1048.  "The  Wettin  line  of  Saxon  princes, 
the  same  that  yet  endures  [1855],  known  by 
sight  to  every  English  creature  (for  the  high  in- 
dividual, Prince  Albert,  is  of  it),  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance,  by 
good  management,  chiefly  by  inheritance  and 
mere  force  of  survival,  all  the  Three  separate 
portions  and  divided  diijnities  of  that  country : 
the  Thuringeu  Landgraviate,  the  Meissen  Mark- 
graviate,  and  the  ancient  Duchy  and  Electorate 
of  Saxony ;  and  to  become  very  great  among  the 
Princes  of  the  German  Empire.  .  .  ,  Through 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  15th  century,  this 
Saxon  House  might  fairly  reckon  itself  the  great- 
est in  Germany,  till  Austria,  till  Brandenburg 
gradually  rose  to  overshadow  it.  Law  of  primo- 
geniture could  never  be  accepted  in  that  coun- 
try; nothing  but  divisions,  redivisions,  coalesc- 
ings,  splittings,  and  never-ending  readjustments 
and  collisions  were  prevalent  in  consequence; 
to  which  cause,  first  of  all,  the  loss  of  the  race 
by  Saxony  may  be  ascribed."  In  1464,  Fred- 
erick II.  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Ernest 
and  Albert.  These  princes  governed  their  coun- 
try conjointly  for  upwards  of  20  years,  but  then 
made  a  partition  from  which  began  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines  that 
continued  ever  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Sax- 
ony. "Ernest,  the  elder  of  those  two  .  .  .  boys, 
became  Kurf Urst  (Elector) ;  and  got  for  inheri- 
tance, besides  the  'inalienable  properties'  which 
lie  round  Wittenberg,  ...  the  better  or  Thu- 
ringian  side  of  the  Saxon  country  —  that  is,  the 
Weimar,  Gotha,  Altenburg,  «&c.  Principalities: 
— while  the  other  youth,  Albert,  had  to  take  the 
'  Osterland  (Easternland),  with  part  of  Meissen,' 
what  we  may  in  general  imagine  to  be  (for  no 
German  Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kindness  to 
say  precisely)  the  eastern  region  of  what  is  Sax- 
ony in  our  day.  These  Albertines,  with  an  in- 
ferior territory,  had,  as  their  main  towns,  Leip- 
zig and  Dresden,  a  Residenz-Schloss  (or  sublime 
enough  Ducal  Palace)  in  each  city,  Leipzig  as 
yet  the  grander  and  more  common  one.  There, 
at  Leipzig  chiefly,  I  say,  lived  the  august 
younger  or  Albertine  Line.  ,  ,  .  As  f or  Enist, 
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the  elder,  he  and  his  lived  chiefly  at  Wittenb?rg, 
as  I  perceive;  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  their  high  Schloss;  distinguished  among 
palaces.  But  they  had  Weimar,  they  ha<i  Al- 
tenburg,  Gotha,  Coburg, — above  all,  they  had 
the  Wartburg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Strong  Houses  any  Duke  could  live  in,  if  he 
were  of  frugal  and  lieroic  turn.  .  .  .  Ernst's  son 
was  Fre(ienck  the  Wise,  successor  in  the  Kur 
(Electorship)  and  paternal  lands;  which,  as  Fred- 
erick did  not  marry  and  there  was  only  one  other 
brother,  were  not  further  divided  on  this  occa- 
sion. Frederick  the  Wise,  born  in  1463,  was 
that  ever-memorable  Kurftlrst  who  saved  Luther 
from  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521  [see  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1531-1522].  ...  He  died  in  1525.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  the  Stead- 
fast. ...  He  also  was  a  wise  and  eminently 
Protestant  man.  He  struggled  very  faithfully 
for  the  good  Cause,  during  his  term  of  sover- 
eignty; died  in  1532  (14  years  before  Luther), 
having  held  the  Electorate  only  seven  years.  .  .  . 
His  son  was  Johann  Friedrich,  the  Magnanimous 
by  epithet  (der  Grossmtlthige),  under  whom  the 
Line  underwent  sad  destinies;  lost  the  Elector- 
ship, lost  much;  and  split  itself  after  him  into 
innumerable  branches,  who  are  all  of  a  small 
type  ever  since."  In  the  Albertine  Line,  Al- 
bert's eldest  son,  ' '  successor  in  the  eastern  prop- 
erties and  residences,  was  Duke  George  of  Sax- 
ony,—  called  'of  Saxony,'  as  all  those  Dukes, 
big  and  little,  were  and  still  are, — Herzog  Georg 
von  Sachsen :  of  whom,  to  make  him  memorable, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  Luther's  Duke 
George !  Yes,  this  is  he  with  whom  Luther  had 
such  wrangling  and  jangling.  ...  He  was 
strong  for  the  old  religion,  while  his  cousins 
went  so  valiantly  ahead  for  the  new.  .  .  . 
George's  brother,  Henry,  succeeded;  lived  only 
for  two  years ;  in  which  time  all  went  to  Protes- 
tantism in  the  eastern  parts  of  Saxony,  as  in  the 
western.  This  Henry's  eldest  son,  and  first  suc- 
cessor, was  Moritz,  the  '  Maurice '  known  in  Eng- 
lish Protestant  books;  who,  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  and  War,  played  such  a  questionable 
game  with  his  Protestant  cousin,  of  the  elder  or 
Ernestine  Line, —  quite  ousting  said  cousin,  by 
superior  jockeyship,  and  reducing  his  Line  and 
him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since  [see  Germany  : 
A.  D.  1545-1552].  This  cousin  was  Johann 
Friedrich  the  Magnanimous  .  .  .  v-jom  we  left 
above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe.  .  .  .  Duke 
Moritz  got  the  Electorship  transferred  to  him- 
self; Electorship,  with  Wittenberg  and  the  'in- 
alienable lands  and  dignities.' .  .  .  Moritz  kept 
his  Electorship,  and,  by  cunning  jockeying,  his 
Protestantism  too;  got  his  Albertine  or  junior 
Line  pushed  into  the  place  of  the  Ernestine  or 
first;  in  which  dishonourably  acquired  position 
it  continues  to  this  day  [1855] ;  performing  ever 
since  the  chief  part  in  Saxony,  as  Electors,  and 
now  as  Kings  of  Saxony.  .  .  .  The  Ernestine, 
or  honourable  Protestant  line  is  ever  since  in  a 
secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were,  disinte- 
grated state,  a  Line  broken  small ;  nothing  now 
but  a  series  of  small  Dukes,  Weimar,  Gotha, 
Coburg,  and  the  like,  in  the  'Thuringian  region, 
who,  on  mere  genealogical  grounds,  put  Sachsen 
to  their  name:  Sachsen-Coburg,  Sachsen- Wei- 
mar, &c.  [Anglicised,  Saxe-Coburg,  etc.]."— T. 
Carlyle,  The  Prinzenraub  (Essays,  v.  6). 

Also  in  :  F.  Shoberl,  Historical  Account  of  the 
Hoxue  of  Saxony, 


A.  D.  1500-15x2.—  Formation  of  the  Circles 
of  Saxony  and  Upper  Saxony.  See  Geumany: 
A.  D.  1493-1519. 

A.  D.  1516-1546.— The  Reformation.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517,  to  1517-1521,  1521- 
1522,  1522-1525,  1525-1529,  1530-1531;  also, 
Germany:  A.  D.  1530-1532,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1525.— The  Lutheran  doctrines  and 
system  formally  established  in  the  electorate. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1522-1525. 

A.  D.  1539.— Succession  of  a  ProtestAnt 
prince.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1533-1546. 

A.  D.  1546-1547. — Treachery  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony. — Transfer  of  the  electorate  to  him. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1546-1552. 

A.  D.  1619. — Adhesion  of  the  Elector  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  against  Frederick  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Evangelical  Union.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1618-1620. 

A.  D.  1631. —  Ignoble  trepidations  of  the 
Elector. —  His  final  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus.— The  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1631. 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — The  Elector  and  his  army 
in  Bohemia.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631-1632. 

A.  D.  1633. —  Standing  aloof  from  the  Union 
of  Heilbronn.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1632- 
1634. 

A.  D.  1634.— Desertion  of  the  Protestant 
cause. — The  Elector's  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror.   See  Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1645.— Forced  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  the  Swedes  and  French.  See  Germany  : 
A.  D.  1640-1645. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  x686.— The  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1686. 

A.  D.  1697-1698. — The  crown  of  Poland  se- 
cured by  the  Elector.  See  Polanp:  A.  D. 
1696-1698. 

A.  D.  1706.— Livasion  by  Charles  XH.  of 
Sweden. —  Renunciation  of  the  Polish  crown 
by  the  Elector  Augustus.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1733.— Election  of  Augustus  IH.  to 
the  Polish  throne,  enforced  by  Russia  and 
Austria.     See  Poland:  A.  D.  1732-1733. 

A.  D.  1740.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  Claims  of  the  Elector  upon  Aus- 
trian territory.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1740  (Oc- 
tober). 

A.  D.  1741.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Alliance  against  Austria.  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1741  (August — November). 

A.  D.  17A5.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Alliance  Tnrith  Austria. —  Subjugation 
by  Prussia. — The  Peace  of  Dresden.  See 
Austrla.:  a.  D.  1744-1745. 

A.  D.  1755.— Intrigues  with  Austria  and 
Russia  against  Prussia. —  Causes  of  the  Seven 
Years  War.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1755-1756. 

A.  D.  1756.— Swift  subjugation  by  Frederick 
of  Prussia.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1756. 

A.  D.  1759-1760.— Occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians. — Mostly  recovered  by  Frederick.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1759  (July — November);  and 
1760. 

A.  D.  1763.— 1  he  end  and  results  of  the 
Seven  Years  Vl  ar. — The  electorate  restored. 
See  Seven  Years  War:  The  Treaties. 

A.  D.  1806.— The  Elector,  deserting  Prus- 
sia, becomes  the  subject-ally  of  Napoleon,  and 
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is  made  a  king.  See  Oermant:  A.  D.  1806 
(October — December). 

A.  D,  1807.— Acquisition  by  the  king  of  the 
vrand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1807  (June— July). 

A.  D.  1809. — Risings  against  the  French. 
Bee  Germany:  A.  D.  1809  (April — July). 

A.  D.  1813. — Occupied  by  the  Allies. — Re- 
gained by  the  FienCh. — Humiliating  submis- 
sion of  the  king  to  Napoleon. — French  victory 
at  Dresden  and  defeat  at  Leipsic. — Desertion 
from  Napoleon's  army  by  the  Saxons. — The 
king  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. — 
French  surrender  of  Dresden.  See  Ger.many  : 
A.  D.  1812-1813,  to  1813  (October— Decem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — The  Saxon  question  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. — The  king  restored, 
with  half  of  his  dominions  lost.  See  Vienna, 
The  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1817.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Al- 
liance.   See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1848  (March). — Revolutionary  out- 
break.—Concessions  to  the  people.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1848  (March). 

A.  D.  1849. —  Insurrection  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1848- 
1850. 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.— In- 
demnity to  Prussia. — Union  with  the  North 
German  Confederation.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1866. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— Embraced  in  the  new 
German  Empire.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1870 
(September — December)  ;  1871  (January)  ;  and 
1871  (April).  ^ 

SAXONY.  The  English  titular  Dukedom 
of.    See  Wales,  Prince  of. 

SCALDIS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Scheldt. 

SCALDS,  OR  SKALDS,  The.— "Before 
the  introduction  or  general  diffusion  of  writing, 
it  is  evident  that  a  class  of  men  whose  sole  occu- 
pation was  to  commit  to  memory  and  preserve 
the  laws,  usages,  precedents,  and  details  of  all 
those  civil  affairs  and  rights,  and  to  whose 
fidelity  in  relating  former  transactions  implicit 
contidence  could  be  given,  must  of  necessity  have 
existed  in  society  —  must  have  been  in  every 


locality.  .  .  .  This  class  [among  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples  of  the  North  of  Europe]  were  the 
Scalds  —  the  men  who  were  the  living  books  to 
be  referred  to  in  every  case  of  law  or  property  in 
which  the  past  had  to  be  applied  to  the  present. 
Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  with 
Christianity  the  use  of  written  documents,  and 
the  diffusion,  by  the  church  establishment,  of 
writing  in  every  locality,  the  scald  must  have 
been  among  the  pagan  landowners  what  the 
parish  priest  and  his  written  record  were  in  the 
older  Christianised  countries  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  scalds  in  these  Christianised  countries  were 
merely  a  class  of  wandering  troubadours,  poets, 
story-tellers,  minnesingers.  .  .  .  The  scalds  of 
the  north  disappeared  at  once  when  Christian 
priests  were  established  through  the  country. 
They  were  superseded  in  their  utility  by  men  of 
education,  who  knew  the  art  of  writmg;  and  the 
country  had  no  feudal  barons  to  maintain  such 
a  class  for  amusement  only.  We  hear  little  of 
i'ue  scalds  after  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury."— S.  Laing,  The  Heiimkringla :  Prelimin- 
ary Dissertation,  ch.  1. — "At  the  dawn  of  his- 
torical times  we  find  the  skalds  practising  their 
art  everywhere  iu  the  North.  .  .  .  The  oldest 
Norwegian  skalds,  like  '  Starkad '  and  '  Brage 
the  Old,'  are  enveloped  in  mythic  darkness,  but 
already,  in  the  time  of  Haralcl  Fairhair  (872-930), 
the  song-smiths  of  the  Scandinavian  North  ap- 
pear as  thoroughly  historical  personages.  In 
Iceland  the  art  of  poetry  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  it  was  cultivated  not  only  by  the  professional 
skalds,  but  also  by  others  when  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself.  .  .  .  When  the  Icelander  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  maturity,  he  longed  to  travel 
in  foreign  lands.  As  a  skald  he  would  then  visit 
foiMgn  kings  and  other  noblemen,  where  he 
would  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome.  .  .  . 
These  Icelandic  skalds  became  a  very  significant 
factor  in  the  literary  development  of  the  North 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages." — F. 
W.  Horn,  Uist.  of  the  Literature  of  tfie  Scandi- 
navian North,  pt.  1,  eh.  1. 

SCALIGERI,  The,  or  Delia  Scala  Family. 
See  Verona:  A.  D.  1260-1338;  also,  Milan: 
A.  D.  1277-1447. 

SCAMANDER,  The.    See  Troja. 

SCANDERBEG'S  WAR  WITH  THE 
TURKS.     See  Albanians:  A.  D.  1443-1467. 


SCANDINAVIAN  STATES. 


Early  history.-"  Those  who  lean  implicitly 
on  the  chief  props  supplied  by  the  Old  Norse 
literature  for  the  early  history  and  genealogy  of 
the  North  lean  on  very  unsafe  supports.  The 
fact  is,  we  must  treat  these  genealogies  and  these 
continuous  histories  as  compilations  made  up 
from  isolated  and  detached  traditions  —  epics  in 
which  some  individual  or  some  battle  was  de- 
scribed, and  in  which  the  links  and  the  connec- 
tions between  the  pieces  have  been  supplied  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenuity  of  the  compilers;  in 
which  the  arrangement  and  chronology  are  to  a 
large  extent  arbitrary ;  and  in  which  it  has  been 
a  great  temptation  to  transfer  the  deeds  of  one 
hero  to  another  of  the  same  name.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  is  a  modern  historian  to  do  ? 
In  the  fii-st  place  he  must  take  the  contempo- 
rary chronicles — Frank,   English,  and  Irish  — 


as  his  supreme  guides,  and  not  allow  their 
statements  to  be  perverted  by  the  false  or  delu- 
sive testimony  of  the  sagas,  and  where  the  two 
are  at  issue,  sacrifice  the  latter  without  scruple, 
while  in  those  cases  where  we  have  no  contem- 
porary and  independent  evidence  then  to  con- 
struct as  best  we  can  our  story  from  the  glim, 
mers  of  light  that  have  reached  us." — H.  H. 
Ho  worth,  Sarly  Hist,  of  Sweden  {Royal  Hist.Soe., 
Transactions,  v.  9). 

Their  relationships  in  language  and  blood. 
— "Scandinavia  is  not  a  very  convenient  word. 
Norway  and  Sweden  it  suits ;  because,  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  the  geographical  boundaries 
coincide  with  the  phenomena  of  language  and 
blood.  But  Denmark  is  not  only  divided  from 
them  by  water,  but  is  in  actual  contact  with 
Germany.     More  than  this,  it  is  connected  with 
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the  Empire:  Ilolsteln  ueing  German  and  Impe- 
rial, Bleswick  partly  Gorman  though  not  Impe- 
rial. .  .  Genericallv,  a  Scandinavian  is  a  Ger- 
man. Of  the  great  German  stock  there  are  two 
«ii visions — the  Scandinavian  or  Norse,  and  the 
Teutonic  or  German  Proper.  Of  the  Germans 
Proper,  the  nean-st  congeners  to  the  Scandina- 
vians are  the  Frisians;  and,  after  them,  the 
Saxons.  ...  At  present  the  languages  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  though  mutually  intelligible, 
arc  treated  as  distinct;  the  real  ilifferences  being 
exaggerated  by  differences  of  orthography,  and 
by  the  use  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  of  the  ordi- 
nary Italian  alphabet,  whilst  the  Danes  prefer 
the  old  German  black-letter.  The  literary  Nor- 
wegian is  Danish  rather  than  Swedish.  Mean- 
while, the  old  language,  the  mother-tongue,  ,is 
the  common  property  of  all,  and  so  is  the  old 
literature  with  its  Edda  and  Sagas;  though  .  .  . 
the  Norwegians  are  tlie  chief  heroes  of  it.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  embodied  is  preserved 
with  but  little  alteration  in  Iceland;  so  that  it 
may  fairly  be  called  Icelandic,  though  the  Nor- 
wegians denominate  it  Old  Norse  [see  Normans 
— Nohtiimkn:  A.  D.  960-1100].  .  .  .  The  histo- 
ries of  the  three  countries  are  alike  in  their  gen- 
eral character  though  different  in  detail.  Den- 
mark, when  we  have  got  away  from  the  heroic 
age  into  the  dawn  of  the  true  historical  period, 
is  definitely  separated  from  Germany  in  the 
parts  about  the  Eyder  —  perhaps  by  the  river 
itself.  It  is  Pagan  and  Anti-Imperial;  the 
Danes  being,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Garlovingians, 
little  better  than  the  hated  Saxons.  Nor  is  it  ever 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire ;  though  Danish 
and  German  alliances  are  common.  They  end 
in  Holstein  being  Danish,  and  in  its  encroaching 
on  Sleswick  and  largely  influencing  the  kingdom 
in  general.  As  being  most  in  contact  with  the 
civilization  of  the  ^^outh,  Denmark  encroaches 
on  Sweden,  and,  for  a  long  time,  holds  Skaane 
and  other  Swedish  districts.  Indeed,  it  is  always 
a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour. Before,  then,  that  Sweden  becomes  one 
and  indivisible,  the  Danes  have  to  be  ejected 
from  its  southern  provinces.  Norway,  too, 
when  d3'nastic  alliances  begin  and  when  king- 
doms become  consolidated,  is  united  with  Den- 
mark. ...  In  the  way  of  language  the  Scandi- 
navians are  Germans  —  the  term  being  taken  in 
its  wider  and  more  general  sense.  Whether  the 
blood  ^coincide  with  the  language  is  another 
question ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  one.  The  one  point 
upon  which  most  ethnologists  agree,  is  the  doc- 
trine that,  in  Norway  and  Sweden  (at  least),  or 
in  the  parts  north  of  the  Baltic,  the  Germans 
are  by  no  means  aboriginal ;  the  real  aborigines 
having  been  congeners  of  cither  the  Laps  or  the 
Fins ;  who,  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  German  im- 
migrations, covered  the  whole  land  from  the 
North  Cape  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  from 
Tornea  to  Ystadt  in  Sweden.  Towards  these 
aborigines  the  newer  occupants  comported  them- 
selves much  as  the  Angles  of  England  comported 
themselves  towards  the  Britons.  At  the  same 
time,  in  both  Britain  and  Scandinavia  the  extent 
to  which  the  two  populations  intermarried  or 
kept  separate  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  added  that, 
in  both  countries,  there  are  extreme  opinions  on 
each  side  of  the  question.  "—R.  G.  Latham,  The 
Nationalities  of  Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  37. — See,  also, 
GoTns,  Origin  op  the. 

Also  IN:  A.  LetiYte,Iiace  and  Language,  p.  236. 


8-9th  Centuries.  —  Explort^^iont,  ravages 
and  conquests  of  the  Vikings.  See  Normans. 
—  Northmen. 

8-iith  Centuries.— Formation  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms. — "At  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
.  .  .  within  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  the 
three  Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming. 
A  number  of  kindred  tribes  were  settling  down 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which,  sometimes  separate,  sometimes 
united,  have  existed  ever  since.  Of  these  three, 
Denmark,  the  only  one  which  had  a  frontier  to- 
wards the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first  to  play 
a  part  in  general  European  liistory.  In  the 
course  of  the  10th  century,  under  the  half- 
mythical  Gorm,  and  his  successors  Harold  and 
Sven,  the  Danish  kingdom  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  other  lands  held  in  aftertimes  by  its  kings, 
reached  nearly  its  full  historical  extent  in  the 
two  peninsulas  and  the  islands  between  them. 
Halland  and  Skane  or  Scania,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  are  from  the  beginning  at  least  as 
Danish  as  Zealand  and  Jutland.  The  Eider  re- 
mained the  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  save 
during  part  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  when 
the  Danish  frontier  withdrew  to  the  Dannewerk, 
and  the  land  between  the  two  boundaries  formed 
the  Danish  March  of  the  Empire.  Under  Cnut 
the  old  frontier  was  restored.  The  name  of 
Northmen,  which  the  Franks  used  in  a  laxer 
way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generally,  was 
confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.  These  were 
formed  into  a  single  kingdom  under  Harold 
Harfraga  late  in  the  9tli  century.  The  Norwe- 
gian realm  of  that  day  stretched  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  later  Norway,  having  an  indefinite 
extension  over  tributary  Finnish  tribes  as  far  as 
the  White  Sea.  The  central  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  northern  peninsula,  between  Den- 
mark to  the  south  and  the  Finnish  nations  to  the 
north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settlements 
which  grew  into  the  Swedish  kingdom.  These 
were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and 
of  the  Geatas  or  Gauts.  This  last  name  has 
naturally  been  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Goths,  and  has  given  the  title  of  '  King  of  the 
Goths'  to  the  princes  of  Sweden.  Gothland, 
east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side  of  Lake  Wettem. 
Swithiod  or  Svealand,  Sweden  proper,  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  whose  en- 
trance is  guarded  by  the  modern  capital.  The 
union  of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.  Its  early  boundaries  to- 
wards both  Denmark  and  Norway  were  fluctuat- 
ing. Wermeland,  immediately  to  the  noith  of 
Lake  Wenern,  and  Jamteland  farther  to  the 
north,  were  long  a  debatable  land.  At  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  12tli  century  Wermeland  passed 
finally  to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland  for  several 
ages  to  Norway.  Bleking  again,  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Peninsula,  was  a  debatable 
land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  which 
passed  to  Denmark.  For  a  land  thus  bounded 
the  natural  course  of  extension  by  laud  lay  to  the 
north,  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  In  the  course  of  the  11th  century  at 
the  latest,  Sweden  began  to  spread  itself  in  that 
direction  over  Helsingland.  Sweden  had  thus  a 
better  opportunity  than  Denmark  and  Norway  for 
extension  of  her  own  borders  by  land.  Mean- 
while Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  to  the 
west,  had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest 
and  colonization  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries." 
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— E.  A.  Freeman,  Jliatorical  Ueof/.  of  Eurojie,  ch. 
11,  »eet.  1.— "Till  alwut  the  year  of  Grace  860 
there  were  no  kings  in  Norway,  notliing  but 
numerous  jarls,  —  essentially  kingletH,  —  each 
presiding  over  a  kind  of  republican  or  parlia- 
mentary little  territory ;  generally  striving  each 
to  be  on  some  terms  of  human  neighbourhood 
with  those  about  him,  but,  in  spite  of '  Fylke 
Things '  (Folk  Things) —  little  parish  parliaments 
—  ana  small  combinations  of  these,  which  had 
gradually  formed  themselves,  often  reduced  to 
the  unhappy  state  of  quarrel  with  them.  Ilarald 
Haarfagr  was  the  tlrst  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  and  become  memorable  and  profitable 
to  his  country  by  uniting  it  under  one  head  and 
making  a  kingdom  of  it;  which  it  has  continued 
to  be  ever  since.  His  father,  Halfdan  the  Black, 
had  already  begun  this  rough  but  salutary  pro- 
cess, .  .  .  but  it  was  Harald  the  Fairhaired,  his 
son,  who  conspicuously  carried  it  on  and  com- 
pleted it.  Ilarald's  birth-year,  death-j'car,  and 
chronology  in  general,  are  known  only  by  infer- 
ence and  computation ;  but,  by  the  latest  reckon- 
ing, he  died  about  the  year  933  of  our  era,  a  man 
of  83.  The  business  of  conquest  lasted  Ilarald 
about  twelve  years  (A.  D.  860-872  ?),  in  which 
he  subdued  also  the  Vikings  of  the  out-islands, 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Hebrides,  and  Man.  Sixty 
more  years  were  given  him  to  consrlidate  anil 
regulate  what  he  had  conquered,  which  he  did 
with  great  judgment,  industry,  an  I  success. 
His  reign  altogether  is  counted  to  ha  /e  been  of 
over  70  years.  .  .  .  These  were  th(  times  of 
Norse  colonization;  prcr  d  Norsemen  I'yi'ig  into 
other  lands,  to  freer  so  es, —  to  Iceliud,  to  the 
FarOe  Islands,  which  were  hitherto  quite  vacant 
(tenanted  only  by  some  mourut'ul  hermit,  Irish 
Christian  fakir,  or  so);  still  more  copiously  to 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  the  Hebrides  and 
other  countries  where  Norse  squatters  and  set- 
tlers already  were.  Settlement  of  Iceland,  we 
say,  settlement  of  the  FarOe  Islands,  and,  by  far 
the  notablest  of  all,  settlement  of  Normandy  by 
Rolf  the  Ganger  (A.  D.  876?)."— T.  Carlyle,  The 
Early  Kituja  of  Norway,  ch.  1. 

9th  Century. — Introduction  of  Christianity. 
Sec  CiiuisTiANiTT:  9-llTii  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1018-1397. — The  empire  of  Canute 
and  its  dissolution. —  Disturbed  state  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms. — The  Folkungas  in  Sweden. 
— Rise  of  Denmark. —  The  reign  of  Queen 
Margaret  and  the  Union  of  Calmar. — "A 
Northern  Empire  .  .  .  for  a  time  seemed  possi- 
ble when  Canute  the  Great  arose.  King  by  in- 
heritance of  England  [see  England  :  A.  D.  979- 
1016,  and  1016-1042]  and  of  Denmark,  he  was  able 
by  successful  war  to  add  almost  the  whole  of 
Norway  to  his  dominions.  The  definite  incorpo- 
ration of  Sleswig  under  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  and  the  submission  of  the  Wendish 
tribes,  appeared  to  open  for  him  a  way  on  to  the 
continent.  .  .  .  Had  men  with  like  capacity  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne,  the  world  might  liave  be- 
held an  Empire  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the 
East  and  West.  But  the  kingdoms  of  the  great 
Danish  monarch  fell  asunder  on  his  death  and 
his  successors  sink  again  into  insignificance. 
Another  century  passes  before  a  bright  page 
illumines  their  obscure  annals.  The  nrmes  of 
Waldemar  the  Great  [1157-1182],  of  Canute 
VI.  [1182-1202]  and  Waldemar  the  Victorious 
[1202-1241]  his  sons,  are  then  found  attracting 
the  attention  of  Europe.    Again  their  kingdom 


seemed  about  to  raise  itself  to  be  a  continental 
power.  They  sallied  forth  from  their  peninsula, 
they  again  conquered  the  Wends;  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  even  as  far  as  Courland  and 
Esthonia,  were  made  to  tremble  at  the  Danish 
arms.  .  .  .  But  the  greatness  was  again  but  tem- 
porary. Waldemar  the  Victorious,  surprised 
and  made  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  lu'lield  his  em- 
pire returning  to  its  fragments.  Regaining  his 
liberty  he  tried  to  regain  his  power,  but  a  disas- 
trous battle  at  Bornhoved  in  1227  gave  a  death- 
blow to  his  ambition.  An  alliance  of  the  petty 
princes  who  feared  his  greatness  prevailed  against 
him,  and  Denmark  relapsed  again  into  decline. 
3Iany  causes  now  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom.  By  the  fatal  policy  of  Waldemar 
it  was  divided  among  his  sons.  .  .  .  While  an- 
archy increased  within  the  country,  new  enemies 
arose  around  it.  The  Norwegians  in  a  war  that 
livsted  for  long  years  harassed  it.  The  necessities 
of  Christopher  obliged  him  to  pledge  Scania, 
Halland,  and  Bleking  to  Sweden.  A  formidable 
foe  too  was  now  appearing  in  the  Hanseatic 
League  [see  IIansa  Towns],  whose  rise  had  fol- 
lowed upon  the  fall  of  Waldemar's  power.  The 
rich  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  had  seized 
tlie  opportunity  to  a.ssert  their  freedom.  .  .  . 
Harassed  by  foreign  enemies  and  by  strife  with 
his  own  nobles,  Christopher  [the  Second,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1319]  at  last  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  A  count  of  Ilolstein,  known 
as  the  Black  Geert,  became  for  fourteen  years 
the  virtual  sovereign,  and  imposed  upon  the 
country  his  nephew,  Waldemar  III.,  the  heir  of 
the  rebellious  house  of  Sleswig,  as  a  titular 
King.  Dismembered  and  in  anarchy,  the  coun- 
try had  sunk  low,  and  it  was  not  until  the  assassi- 
nation of  Black  Geert,  in  1340,  that  any  hope 
appeared  of  its  recovery."  In  Sweden  the  na- 
tional history  had  its  real  beginning,  perhaps,  in 
the  days  of  St.  Eric,  who  reigned  from  1155  to 
1160.  "  In  this  reign  the  spread  of  Christianity 
became  the  spread  of  power.  Eric  .  .  .  earned 
his  title  from  his  definite  establishment  of  the 
new  faith.  .  .  .  The  remaining  sovereigns  of  his 
line  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed  much 
towards  the  advancement  of  their  country,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  a  new  dynasty  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  earlier  kings.  A  powerful  fam- 
ily had  risen  near  the  throne,  and,  retaining  the 
old  tribal  rank  of  Jarls,  had  filled  almost  the 
position  of  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  death  of 
Eric  Ericson  without  children  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  their  ambition.  The  infant  son  of 
Birger  Jarl  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  royal  title  to  the  family 
[known  as  the  Folkungas]  that  had  long  held 
royal  power  seemed  as  natural  to  the  Swedes  as 
it  had  done  earlier  to  the  Franks.  As  regent  for 
his  child,  Birger  upheld  and  added  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  country ;  he  became  the  conspicuous 
figure  of  the  13th  century  in  the  North;  he  is 
the  founder  of  Stockholm,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Finns,  the  protector  of  the  exiled  princes  of  Rus- 
sia, the  mediator  in  differences  between  Norway 
and  Denmark.  His  sceptred  descendants  how- 
ever did  not  equal  their  unsceptred  sire.  The 
conquest  of  Finland  was  indeed  completed  by 
Torkel  Knutson  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century, 
and  shed  some  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  King 
Birger,  but  the  quarrels  of  succeedmg  princes 
among  themselves  disgraced  and  distracted  the 
country. "  In  Norway,  "  the  conquests  of  Harold 
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Ilarfftccr  hud  sfciirod  the  rrown  to  ii  long 
lincof  hiH  (iescoiuluut.s;  Imt  the  Htrifo  of  these 
dcsoondunts  iiinong  thcniHelves,  and  the  contests 
which  were  provoked  by  the  iittempts  of  succes- 
sive 8ov(!reijs'ii8.  with  imprudent  zeal,  to  enforce 
the  doctrinesof  Christianity  upon  unwilling  sub- 
jects, distracted  and  weakened  the  kingdom.  A 
Ercy  to  anarchy,  it  fell  also  a  prey  to  its  neigh- 
ours.  In  the  10th  century  it  belonged  for  a 
time  to  Denmark;  Sweden  joined  later  in  dis- 
membering it;  and  Canute  the  Great  was  able  to 
call  himself  its  King.  These  were  times  indeed 
in  which  concjuests  and  annexations  were  often 
more  rapid  than  liusting,  and  a  King  of  Norway 
soon  reigned  in  his  turn  over  Denmark.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Norwegians  suffered 
more  than  they  inflicted,  and  were  from  the  first 
the  weakest  of  the  three  nations.  .  .  .  Wars, 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  have  now  no  interest, 
exhausted  the  country;  the  plague  of  1348  de- 

firived  it  of  at  least  one  half  Its  population, 
ts  decline  had  been  marked,  upon  the  extinction 
of  its  royal  dynasty  in  1319,  by  the  election  of 
Swedish  princes  to  fill  its  throne;  and  after  the 
reign  of  two  stranger  Kings  it  sank  forever  from 
the  list  of  independent  kingdoms.  Drifting 
through  anarchy  and  discord  the  three  kingdoms 
had  sunk  low.  Denmark  was  first  to  raise  her- 
self from  the  abasement,  and  the  reign  of  a 
fourth  Waldemar  not  only  restored  her  strength 
but  gave  her  a  pre-eminence  which  she  retained 
until  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  new 
sovereign,  a  younger  son  of  Christopher  II.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  in  1340,  and  no  competitor, 
now  that  Black  Geert  was  dead,  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him."  Waldemar  gave  up,  on  the 
one  hand,  his  claims  to  Scania,  Halland,  and 
Bleking  (which  he  afterwards  reclaimed  and  re- 
possessed), us  well  as  the  distant  possessions  in 
Esthonia,  while  he  bought  back  Jutland  and  the 
Isles,  on  the  other.  "The  isle  of  Gothland,  and 
Wisby  its  rich  capital,  the  centre  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  trade  within  the  Baltic,  were  plundered  and 
annexed  [1301],  giving  the  title  thenceforward  of 
King  of  the  Goths  to  the  Danish  monarchs.  This 
success  indeed  was  paid  for  by  the  bitter  enmity 
of  the  Ilansa,  and  by  a  war  in  which  the  pride 
oi  Denmark  was  humbled  to  the  dust  beneath 
the  power  of  the  combined  cities.  Copenhagen 
was  pillaged  [1362] ;  and  peace  was  only  made 
by  a  treaty  [1363]  which  confirmed  all  former 
privileges  to  the  conquerors,  which  gave  them 
for  fifteen  years  possession  of  the  better  part  of 
Scania  and  its  revenues,  and  which  humbly 
promised  that  the  election  of  all  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  should  thenceforth  be  submitted  for 
their  approval.  Yet  Waldemar  has  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  prudent  and  successful 
prince,  and  his  policy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greatness  of  his  successors.  At  his  death  in 
1375  two  daughters,  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
became  claimants  for  his  throne.  The  youngest, 
Margaret,  had  married  Hako,  King  of  Norway, 
the  son  of  a  deposed  King  of  Sweden  [the  last 
of  the  Folkungas,  or  Polkungers] ;  anci  the  at- 
tractive prospect  of  a  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  supported  by  her  own  prudent  and 
conciliatory  measures,  secured  the  election  of  her 
son  Olaf.  As  regent  for  her  child,  who  soon  by 
the  death  of  his  father  became  King  of  Norway 
as  well  as  of  Denmark,  she  showed  the  wisdom 
of  a  ruler,  and  won  the  affections  of  her  sub- 
jects; and  when  the  death  of  Olaf  himself  oc- 


curred in  1387  she  was  rewarded  in  both  king- 
doms by  the  formal  possession  of  the  sceptres 
which  she  had  already  shown  herself  well  able 
to  hold.  Mistress  in  Denmark  and  in  Norway, 
she  prepared  to  add  Sweden  to  her  dominions. 
Since  the  banishment  of  the  Folkungas,  Albert 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  had  reigned  as  King." 
But  Sweden  preferred  Margaret,  and  she  easily 
expelled  Albert  from  the  throne,  defeating  him 
and  making  him  a  prisoner,  in  1389.  A  few 
years  later,  "her  nephew,  Eric,  long  since  ac- 
cepted in  Denmark  and  in  Norway  as  her  succes- 
sor, and  titularlv  King,  was  now  (.1397]  at  a  sol- 
emn meeting  of  the  states  at  Calmar  crowned 
Sovereign  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  At  a  later 
meeting  the  Union,  since  known  as  that  of  Cal- 
mar, was  formally  voted,  and  the  great  work  of 
her  life  was  achieved."— C.  F.  Johnstone,  Uis- 
torical  Abstracts,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  E.  G.  Geijer,  Hist,  of  the  Swedes,  v. 
1,  ch.  8-5. 

I4-I5th  Centuries. — Power  and  influence  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.    See  IIansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1397-1527.— Under  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar until  its  dissolution. — The  brutality  of 
Christian  U.  and  his  overthrov7. — Gustavus 
Vasa  and  rus  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den.— The  introduction  of  the  Reformation. — 
The  most  noteworthy  articles  of  the  Union  of 
Calmar,  by  which  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
were  united  together,  in  1397,  under  the  Dan- 
ish q^ueen  Margaret,  were  the  following :  "That 
the  right  of  electing  a  sovereign  should  be  exer- 
cised in  common  by  the  three  kingdoms;  that  a 
son  of  the  reigning  king,  if  there  were  any, 
should  be  preferred ;  that  each  kingdom  should 
be  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  and  that  all  should 
combine  for  the  common  defence.  But  this  con- 
federacy, which  seemed  calculated  to  promote 
the  power  and  tranquility  of  Scandinavia,  proved 
the  source  of  much  discontent  and  jealousy  and 
of  several  bloody  wars.  Margaret  was  suc- 
ceeded on  her  death  in  1412  by  Eric  of  Pomer- 
ania,  the  son  of  her  niece.  .  .  .  Eric's  reign  was 
turbulent.  In  1438  the  Danes,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Swedes,  renounced  their  allegiance; 
and  Eric  fled  to  the  island  of  Gothland,  where  he 
exercised  piracy  till  his  death.  The  Danes 
elected  in  Eric's  stead  Christopher  of  Bavaria, 
son  of  his  sister  Catharine ;  .  .  .  but  after  Chris- 
topher's death  in  1448  the  union  was  dissolved. 
The  Danes  now  elected  for  their  king  Count 
Christian  of  Oldenbuig;  while  the  Swedes  chose 
Charles  Knutson.  But  in  the  following  year 
Charles  was  compelled  to  resign  Norway  to  Den- 
mark, and  in  1457  he  lost  Sweden  itself  through 
an  insurrection  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Up- 
sala.  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  was  chosen  in  his 
place  and  crowned  at  Upsala,  June  19th ;  and  in 
the  following  year  all  the  councillors  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  assembled  at  Skara,  recognised  Chris- 
tian's son  John  as  his  successor.  Christian  I. 
became  a  powerful  monarch  by  inheriting  Schles- 
wic  and  Holstein  from  his  uncle.  IIo  had,  how- 
ever, to  contend  for  a  long  period  with  Charles 
Knutson  for  tlie  throne  of  Sweden,  and  after 
Charles's  death  in  1470,  with  Sten  Sture,  of  a 
noble  family  in  Dalecarlia,  to  whom  Charles, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Swedes,  had  left 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  In  October 
1471  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Brunkeberg,  a 
height  now  enclosed  in  the  city  of  Stockholm,  in 
which  the  Danish  King  was  defeated,  though  he 
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continiicil  to  hold  tho  Bouthem  provinces  of 
Sweden.  ChriHtiun  died  iu  1481  and  waa  siic- 
ceedcd  by  ids  son  John.  The  Swedes  in  1488 
acitnowledged  the  supremacy  of  Deninurk  by 
renewing  the  Uni'm  of  ("idniur;  vet  .  .  .  John 
could  never  firmly  eHtablish  himself  in  that  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Kini^  John  of  Denmark  died  iu  1513. 
...  It  was  tluring  the  reign  of  Christian  II. 
[his  son  ami  successor!  that  Denmark  first  be- 
gan to  have  any  extensive  connections  with  tho 
rest  of  Europe.  In  the  year  of  his  accession, 
lie  allied  Idmself  witi>  the  Wendish,  or  north- 
eastern towns  of  the  llanscatic  League,  whose 
metropolis  was  LUbeck;  and  he  subseciuently 
formed  alliances  with  llussia,  France,  England, 
and  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their 
aid  in  his  contemplated  reduction  of  Sweden. 
...  In  1517  Trolle  [Archbishop  of  UpsalaJ  had 
levied  open  war  ag-Mnst  the  administrator,  Stcn 
Sture,  in  which  Christian  supported  him  with 
his  fleet;  but  Stcn  Sture  succeeded  in  capturing 
Trolle.  ...  In  the  next  vear  (1518)  Christian 
again  appeared  near  Stockholm  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  in  which  were  3,000  French'  sent  by 
Francis  I.  Christian  was  defeated  by  Sten  Sture 
in  a  battle  near  Brilukirka.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop 
of  Upsala  having  proceeded  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain of  Sten  Sture,  the  Pope  erected  in  Denmark 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  deposed  the  ad- 
ministrator and  his  party,  and  laid  all  Sweden 
under  an  interdict.  This  proceeding,  however, 
served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  in 
Sweden  of  the  Lutheran  reformation;  though 
it  afforded  Christian  II.  a  pretence  for  getting 
up  a  sort  of  crusade  against  that  country. 
.  .  .  Early  in  1520  .  .  .  Sture  was  defeated  and 
wounded  m  a  battle  fought  on  the  ice  ui.  Lake 
Asunden,  near  Bogcsund  in  West  Gothland.  .  .  . 
Sten  Sture,  in  spite  of  his  wound,  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  Stockholm,  but  expired  on  the 
way  in  his  sledge  on  Malar  Lake,  February  3rd 
1520.  The  Swedes  wore  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  near  Upsala,  after  which  a  treaty  was 
concluded  to  the  effect  that  Christian  should 
re'.gn  in  Sweden,  agreeably  to  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  but  on  condition  of  granting  an  entire 
amnesty.  Christian  now  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm, and  in  October  was  admitted  into  that  city 
by  Sture 's  widow,  who  held  the  command.  Chris- 
tian at  first  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
.  .  .  ;  yet  he  had  no  sooner  received  the  crown 
than  he  took  the  most  inhuman  vengeance  on  his 
confiding  subjects.  .  .  .  The  city  was  abandoned 
to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers  like  a  place  taken 
by  storm.  Orders  were  despatched  to  Finland 
to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner ;  while  the  King's 
progress  through  the  southern  provinces  was 
everywhere  marked  by  the  erection  of  gallowses. 
These  cruelties  .  .  .  occasioned  insurrections  in 
all  his  dominions.  That  in  Sweden  was  led  by 
Gustavus  Ericson,  ...  a  young  man  remarka- 
ble alike  by  his  origin,  connections,  talent  and 
courage;  whose  famdy,  for  what  reason  is  un- 
known, afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Vasa, 
which  was  borne  neither  by  himself  nor  by  his 
forefathers."  Gustavus,  who  had  been  a  hos- 
tage in  Christian's  hands,  had  escaped  from  his 
captivity,  in  1519,  taking  refuge  at  LUbeck.  In 
3Iay,  1520,  he  secretly  entered  Sweden,  remain- 
ing in  concealment.  A  few  months  later  his 
father  perished,  among  the  victims  of  the  Dan- 
ish tyrant,  and  Gustavus  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  "a 
distnct  notfid  for  its  love  of  freedom  and  hatred 


of  the  Danes.  Hero  he  worked  in  peasant's 
clothes,  for  daily  wages,  in  hourly  danger  from 
his  pursuers,  from  whom  he  had  inanv  luirrow 
escapes.  .  .  .  The  news  of  Christian's  inhuman- 
ity procured  Gustavus  Vasji  many  followers;  ho 
was  elected  as  their  leader  by  a  great  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Mora,  and  found  lumself  at  tho 
head  of  5,000  men,"  out  of  whom  he  made  good 
soldiers,  although  they  were  wretchedly  armed. 
"In  June,  1521,  he  invested  Stockliolm;  but  tho 
siege,  for  want  of  proper  artillery  and  engineer- 
ing skill,  was  protnicted  two  years.  During 
this  period  his  conunand  was  legally  confirmed  in 
a  llerrendag,  or  assembly  of  tho  nobles,  at 
Wadstena,  August  24th  1521 ;  the  crown  was 
proffered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  but  ac- 
cepted the  oflUce  of  llegent.  Tho  Danes  were 
now  by  degrees  almost  entirely  expelled  from 
Sweden;  and  Christian  II.,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  relievo  Stockholm,  found  himself  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  tho  Danish  crown,"  wldch  he  did, 
in  fact,  in  1523,  through  a  revolution  that  placed 
on  the  throne  his  uncle,  Duke  Frederick  of  IIol- 
stein.  "The  Union  of  Calmar  was  now  entirely 
dissolved.  The  Norwegians  claimed  to  exercise 
the  right  of  election  like  the  Danes ;  and  when 
Frederick  called  upon  the  Swedish  States  to 
recognise  his  title  in  conformity  with  the  Union, 
they  replied  that  it  was  tlieir  intention  to  elect 
Gustavus  Ericson  for  their  king;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  at  the  Diet  of  Strengntts,  Juno 
7th  1523.  Three  weeks  after  Stockholm  surren- 
dered to  Gustavus."  The  dethron-nl  Christian 
II.  escaped  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  found 
means  to  equip  an  expedition  with  which  he  in- 
vaded Norway,  in  1531.  It  left  him  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  who  locked  him  up  in 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg  until  his  death,  which 
did  not  occur  until  1559.  "Meanwhile,  in  Swe- 
den, Gustavus  was  consolidating  his  power, 
partly  by  moderation  and  mildness,  partly  by 
examples  of  necessary  severity.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Reformation,  as  Frederick  I. 
also  did  in  Denmark.  .  .  .  Luther's  doctrines 
had  been  first  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1519, 
by  two  brothers,  Olaus  and  Lawrence  Petri,  who 
had  studied  under  the  great  apostle  of  reform  at 
Wittenberg.  The  Petris  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Gustavus,  who  gave  them  his  protec- 
tion, and  entered  himself  into  correspondence 
with  Luther.  ...  As  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  nobles  were  induced  to  join  the  movement 
from  tlie  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  the 
church ;  and  in  a  great  Diet  at  Westertts  in  1527, 
the  Reformation  was  introduced. " — T.  H.  Dyer, 
IIt8t.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  4,  ch.  4  (o.  2). 

Also  in:  P.  B.  Watson,  llie  Swedish  lievolu- 
tion  tinder  Gustamts  Vasa. — A.  Alberg,  Ousta- 
VU8  Vasa  and  his  Stirring  Times. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1523.— Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  I. 

(Sweden):  A.  D,  1523-1604.— The  reigns  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  his  sons. — Wars  with  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark. — The  Baltic  question. — 
Prince  Sigismund  elected  king  of  Poland  and 
his  consequent  loss  of  the  Swedish  crown. — 
Resulting  hostilities.  —  "Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  was  not  a  very  religious 
man.  He  had  determined  to  make  Sweden  a 
Lutheran  country  for  two  main  reasons:  first, 
because  he  wanted  the  lands  of  the  Church,  both 
in  order  to  enrich  the  crown  and  also  to  attach 
the  nobles  to  his  cause ;  secondly,  because,  as  he 
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Haiti,  the  '  pricstH  wiTo  nil  JinlonlMtH  In  Sweden  ' — 
thiit  is,  tlicy  ull  wislu-il  to  inaiiitain  tlic  union  of 
tii(!  tiirei-  Seanitiniiviiin  liinxilotuH  wiiicli  lie  Imd 
1irol«'n,  iinil  tlii-y  wire,  llunfort-,  irreioneilably 
lioHtlle  to  IiIh  liynasty.  Three  otlitr  great  Ber- 
vices  were  reiuiercd  to  Sweden  by  UuHtaviis  I. : 
(1)  at  tlie  Diet  of  WeHlerllH,  in  1544.  flie  lierediUiry 
•  liaracler  of  tlie  nionarrliy  waH  definitely  de- 
clared. Tids  waH  a  great  victory  over  tlio 
nobles,  who  in  nearly  all  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Kingd<)nm  of  Eiir()|)e — and  in  Sweden 
Itit'lf  at  a  later  time  —  HUeeeeded  in  erecting  an 
oHgarehy,  whieh  oppn-ssed  the  iM-'asants  and 
erippled  the  activity  of  the  State.  (3)  Again, 
by  Ids  conHislent  favouring  of  the  inidtlle  chiHseH, 
aii(l  his  coiieliiHion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
Itii.ssia,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  he  iM'canio 
the  founder  of  Swedish  commerce,  and  dealta  seri- 
ous blow  at  tli(;  Haltic  supremacy  of  the  llanseatic 
League.  (!1)  And  lastly,  he  appears  as  the  foun- 
der of  that  policy  of  territorial  aggression  (to- 
ward Uw  Soulli  and  East),  which,  however  wo 
may  judge  of  its  morality  in  this  age  of  peace, 
was  certainly  lookeil  upon  tlien  as  the  prime 
duty  of  all  Kings,  and  which  in  tlie  case  of 
Swc<len  was  tlie  direct  jialli  toward  the  great 
jiart  which  slie  was  destined  to  play  in  the  17th 
centurv.  His  first  enemy  was  Russia,  a  recently 
consolidated  State,  alrcaily  bordering  on  the  half- 
Polish  province  of  Livonia  and  the  Swedish 
jirovince  of  Finland;  already  extending  her 
flanks  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Don  on  the  south 
and  to  the  White  Sea  on  the  north.  .  .  ,  The 
wars  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  {lo;M-84)  for  Finland 
and  Livonia  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  chief  in- 
terest which  they  possess  for  us  is  that  in  1561, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  L,  his  son 
Eric  acquired  for  Sweden  the  province  of  Es- 
tlionia,  which  appears  to  have  previously  fluctu- 
ated between  dependence  on  Denmark  and  on 
Russia.  This  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  '  Bal- 
tic iirovinccs' of  Sweden;  lierewith  began  the 
exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  '  Dominium  Maris 
Baltici. '  But  this  possession  brought  Eric  face  to 
face  with  Poland,  a  country  which  was  disput- 
ing with  Russia  the  possession  of  Livonia.  Po- 
land, under  the  last  of  the  great  Jaghellon  line, 
was  already  displaying  the  fatal  tendency  to 
anarchy  which  at  last  devoured  her.  .  .  .  Po- 
land turned  for  help  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
in  whom  Eric,  with  keen  insight,  recognised  the 
most  dangerous  foe  for  Sweden.  In  15(53  Eric 
concluded  peace  with  Russia,  and  the  nations  of 
the  North  began  to  assume  their  natural  relation 
to  each  other.  The  Baltic  question  rapidly  be- 
came an  European  one.  English  sympathies 
were  with  Sweden  and  Russia;  Spain  and  the 
Emperor  as  naturally  took  the  other  side,  and 
suggested  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick 
II.  (1559-1588),  that  he  should  ask  for  the  liand 
of  Mary  Stuart ;  to  counteract  which  King  Eric 
indulged  in  an  elaborate  flirtation  with  Eliza- 
beth. The  powers  of  North  Germany  took  sides 
in  the  war  (1565),  but  the  war  itself  produced 
but  little  result.  The  able  Eric  displayed  symp- 
toms of  insanity  and  was  extremely  unpopular 
with  the  Swedish  n>  ies,  and  Denmark  was  as 
yet  too  powerful  an  enemy  for  Sweden  to  over- 
throw. In  1567  Eric  was  deposed  by  a  revolu- 
tion, the  fruit  of  which  was  reaped  by  his 
brother  John.  When  the  great  Gustavus  I.  was 
dying,  and  could  no  longer  speak,  he  made  a 
sign  that  he  wished  to  write,  and  wrote  half  a 


sentence  of  warning  to  his  people:  '  Rather  dio 
a  hundred  times  than  abandon  the  Gospel.  .  .' 
Then  Ids  hand  failed,  and  he  dropped  back  dead. 
Il<;  was  not,  I  have  said,  a  particularly  religious 
man,  but  he  marked  out  tlu!  tnu;  path  for  Swe- 
den. Now  In  1507  a  certaif  reaction  set  in: 
many  of  the  nobles,  wiio  had  felt  the  yoke  of 
OustavuH  heavy  and  of  Erie  heavier,  seemed 
ready  to  <lrift  back  to  Catholicism,  and  .lohn's 
reign  (1507-151)0)  was  one  of  reaction  in  many 
ways.  John  never  openly  went  over  to  Cathol- 
hiisrn,  but  he  cast  ofT  all  the;  LuthcraniHin  tliat 
he  dared  to  cast  ofT.  He  made  peace  with  Den- 
mark and  war  with  Russia;  tliereby  he  allowed 
the  former  cjountry  to  develop  her  trade  and 
foreign  relations  enormously  and  rapidly,  and 
made  the  task  of  his  3ucces.sors  doubly  liard. 
Above  all,  he  originated,  by  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Jaghellon,  the  disastrous  connexion 
with  Poland.  That  unhappy  country,  '  the  fatal 
byword  for  all  years  to  come '  of  genuine  an- 
archy, had  just  closed  its  period  of  prosperity. 
The  last  of  the  Jaghellon  Kings  died  in  1572. 
and  the  elected  King,  Stephen  Batliori,  died  in 
1586.  Ivan  the  Terrible  sought  the  crown  of 
Poland.  .  .  .  John  of  Sweden,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  an  opening  for  the  House  of  Vasa. 
His  son  Sigismund  was,  by  dint  of  bribes  and 
intrigue,  elected  King  of  Poland.  But  he  had 
to  become  a  Catholic.  .  .  .  The  union  of  Sweilen 
with  Poland,  which  would  necessarily  follow,  if 
Sigismund  succeeded  his  fatlier  on  the  Swedish 
throne,  would  bo  almost  certainly  a  Catholic 
union.  .  .  .  Sweden  was  still  a  free  country,  in 
the  sense  of  being  governed  in  a  parliamentary 
way  with  the  consent  of  the  four  estates,  Nobles. 
Clergy,  Citizens,  and  Peasants.  Whatever  the 
Riddarhus  might  think  upon  the  subject,  the 
three  non-noble  estates  were  red-hot  Protestants 
and  would  have  no  Catholic  king.  Even  the 
nobles  were  only  induced  to  consent  to  Sigis- 
mund becoming  King  of  Poland  without  forfeit- 
ing his  right  to  succeed  in  Sweden,  by  the  grant 
of  extravagant  privileges,  practically  so  great, 
had  they  been  observed,  as  to  emasculate  the 
Vasa  monarchy.  Luckily  the  people  liad  a  de- 
ll. .?r  at  hand.  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Gustavus  I.,  lived 
wholly  in  the  best  traditions  of  his  father's 
policy.  He  might  be  relied  upon  to  head  an  in- 
surrection, if  necessary.  Even  before  John's 
death  in  1590  murmurs  began  to  be  heard  that  he 
had  been  an  usurper  —  was  his  son  necessarily 
the  heir?  These  murmurs  increased,  when  in 
1598,  after  waiting  three  years,  Sigismund  came 
liome  to  claim  his  kingdom,  with  a  present  of 
20,000  crowns  from  the  Pope  in  his  pocket,  'to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
in  Sweden. '  Duke  Charles  had  already  prepared 
his  plans  when  the  King  arrived;  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  he  was  playing  a  game,  and  for 
the  crown.  We  are  not  concerned  with  his  mo- 
tives, it  is  suflicient  to  know  that  they  corre- 
sponded with  the  interests  of  his  country.  In 
1593.  just  before  Sigismund  had  landed,  Charles 
had  been  chosen  Regent  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  State.  .  .  .  When  Sigismund  went 
back  to  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  year  1594,  ho 
could  not  prevent  Charles  being  chosen  to  ad- 
minister the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  Diet 
after  Diet  subsequently  confirmed  t'o  i.'Ower  of 
the  Regent.  The  peasants  of  Dalecurlia,  the 
great  province  of  the  centre,  which  had  first 
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como  forward  to  tlio  Bupport  of  OuHtiivuH  I.  m 
liViO,  Hcnt  U])  II  ])ctilioii  to  tlie  i-iTfct  tliiit  tliero 
oti^lit  to  hv.  only  out;  kiii^  in  Hwrdcii,  unil  Hint 
Hl>;i.smuiitl  hud  forf«'itcd  the  <Town.  (Uiiirkm 
Idiimcif  liiid  l)i'rn  iiiiwillhiK  to  lead  ii  revolution, 
mil  11  il  beeanie  iippiirent  thiit  Sl^dsiniind  whh 
niitHHing  troopH  and  raisitiK  money  in  I'djund  for 
an  altae!^  iijion  hiH  nativi;  land.  In  151)7  the 
«ivil  war  may  lie  said  to  have  he^nn;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  SiKiHnuind  landed  (with  oidy  ri.coo 
I'oliNh  troopH)  and  was  utterly  defeated  P'lir  Lin- 
kliping  (ou  September  25,  1,11)8).  On  tlie  next 
day  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  rtlKi^mund 
was  acknowledged  hi  King,  but  jtromLsed  to 
send  away  his  foreign  troop.s  and  maintain  I'rot- 
estantism.  It  was  obviously  a  mere  elTort  to 
gain  time,  and  in  tho  following  year  on  failing 
to  keep  the  condition,  which  lie  never  had  tho 
remotest  intention  of  keeping,  he  was  formally 
deposed  (July,  1500).  The  contest,  however,  was 
by  no  means  over,  and  it  led  to  that  jierjietual 
hostility   between    Sweden    and   Poland   which 

Rlayed  such  an  Important  part  in  the  history  of 
orthern  Europe  in  tho  17th  century.  ...  In 
1004  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned  king;  that 
was  the  second  birthday  of  the  Vasa  monarchy ; 
tho  crown  was  entailed  upon  his  eUlest  son, 
Gustavus  Adol])hus,  and  his  descendants,  being 
Protestants,  and  the  descendants  of  Higimiunii 
were  forever  excluded.  'Every  prince  who 
should  deviate  fr  •  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
shotdd  ipso  facto  .-«8e  tho  crown.  Anyone  who 
sho>dd  attempt  to  effect  any  change  of  religion 
should  be  declared  an  enemy  and  'i  traitor. 
Sweden  sliould  never  be  united  with  another 
kingdom  under  one  crown;  the  King  must  live 
in  Sweden.'" — C.  11.  L.  Fletcher,  (JuntavunAdol- 
p/iim,  introd. 

Also  in  :  E.  G.  Geijer,  llist.  of  the  Sweden,  v. 
1,  ch.  0-14. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1534.— Ac- 
cession of  Christian  III. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1559. — Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  II. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1588. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  IV. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1611 — Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus :\dolphus. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  161 1-1629.— The  Danish, 
Russian  and  Polish  wars  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus. —  On  the  death  of  Chitrles  in  1011  his  son, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  did  not  immediately  assume 
the  title  of  king.  "Sweden  remained  without  a 
sovereign  for  two  months;  for,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  deceased  king,  the  queen  and  his 
nephew  (Duke  John),  with  six  councillors  of 
state,  were  to  rule  till  the  wishes  of  the  people 
could  be  made  known  in  the  customary  manner. 
After  an  interregnum  of  two  months,  the  Diet 
opened  at  NykOpiug.  .  .  .  Duke  John  was  the 
son  of  Sigismuud,  King  of  Poland,  had  been 
brought  up  in  Sweden,  and  might  be  considered 
as  having  some  just  claim  to  the  throne.  The 
queen- mother  and  Duke  John  laid  down  tho 
tutelage  and  the  regency.  .  .  .  Nino  days  later 
the  young  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  estates  of  Sweden,  received  the 
reins  of  government.  .  .  .  He  was  then  in  the 
first  month  of  his  18th  year.  He  took  charge  of 
the  kingdom  when  it  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
Since  tho  death  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  his  grand- 
father, a  period  of  more  than  50  years,  Sweden 
had  not  enjoyed  a  single  year  of  peace.    In  that 


long  space  of  time,  there  had  l>eeii  constant  dis- 
sensions and  violence.  .  .  .  Sweden  was  much 
constrained  and  cMnbarrasst'd  by  Iht  boundaricii 
and  by  the  jealousies  and  hostile  feelings  of  her 
neighbours  on  the  north  and  the  south.  Den- 
mark an*l  Norway  were  united  in  a  kind  of  dual 
governuunt  under  the  same  king;  and  both  alike 
were  opposed  to  the  growth  of  Swedish  jxiwer, 
and  were  in  continual  dispute  with  her  in  respect 
to  territory,  as  well  as  to  the  naval  and  conuner- 
cial  uses  of  the  adjacent  seas.  Those  proviiu-e« 
in  the  south  which  are  now  the  most  prodiictivo 
and  valuable  of  Sweden,  then  belonged  to  Den- 
mark, or  were  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. On  the  cast,  uussia  and  Poland  embar- 
ras,sed  and  threatened  hei."  During  the  llrst 
year  of  his  reign  (Justavus  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  war  with  Dennnirk.  He  fought  at  a  dis- 
advantage. His  resources  were  muMiual  to  those 
of  the  Danes.  His  capital,  Stockholm,  was  onco 
attacked  by  a  Danish  tleet  and  in  serious  peril. 
Hut  ho  secured  an  advantageous  jieace  in  tho 
spring  of  l(ii;{.  "Sweden  renounced  some  of 
its  c<mquests  and  jireteusions,  and  the  Danes 
gave  up  to  Sweden  the  city  of  Calmar  on  tho 
Haltic,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  were  to  sur- 
render to  Sweden  its  city  of  Elfsborg  on  tho 
North  Sea;  tho  latter  agreeing  to  pay  to  tho 
Danes  l.OOO.OOO  thalers  for  the  surrender.  .  .  . 
At  the  ileath  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  ascension 
of  Gustavus  to  the  throne,  Sweden  was  in  a  state 
of  war  with  Uussia,  and  was  so  to  contiiuu)  for 
several  years;  though  hostilities  were  not  all  tho 
time  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  were  some  of 
the  time  practicallv  suspended.  .  .  .  The  Swedes 
held  possession  of  a  largo  area  of  what  is  now 
Russian  territory,  as  well  as  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  The  extensive  country  of  Finland, 
which  makes  to  day  so  important  a  jirovlnco 
of  Uussia,  had  lieen  united  with  Sweden  nearly 
five  centuries,  as  it  continued  to  be  nearly 
two  hundred  years  longer.  Hut  towns  and  ter- 
ritory, also  a  long  distance  within  the  lines  of 
the  Uussiati  population,  were  then  in  the  power 
of  the  Swedish  forces.  The  troubles  ai.d  dis- 
sensions relative  to  the  succes.sion,  and  e.xtremo 
dislike  to  tho  Poles,  had  caused  a  numerous 
party  to  seek  a  Swedish  prince  for  its  sover- 
eign, and  to  this  end  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Stockholm  near  tho  date  of  the  death  of  Charles 
IX.  Finding  that  the  young  Gustavus  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  crowu  of  his  father,  this  Uu.ssiaa 
party  desired  to  secure  for  the  Russian  throne 
Charles  Pl'illp,  a  younger  brother  of  Gustavus. 
The  Swedish  king  did  not  show  eagerness  to 
bring  this  plan  to  success;  but,  the  war  being 
terminated  with  Denmark,  he  was  resolved  to 
dr  iw  what  advantage  he  could  from  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  Russia,  to  tho  advancement 
aud  security  of  the  interests  of  Sweden.  In  July, 
1013,  tlie  Russians  chose  for  czar  Michael 
RomanotT,  then  sixteen  years  of  ago.  .  .  Gus- 
tavus proceeded  to  push  military  operations  with 
as  much  vigor  as  possible.  .  .  .  For  four  years 
more  the  war  between  these  two  countries 
continued;  .  .  .  the  advantages  being  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  the  Swedes,  though  thev 
were  not  always  successful  in  inqiortant  sieges.  ' 
Finally,  through  the  mediation  of  English  agents, 
terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  "  The  treaty 
was  signed  February,  1017.  Russia  yielded  to 
Sweden  a  large  breadth  of  territory,  shutting 
herself  out  from  the  Haltic ;  the  laud  where  St. 
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Petersburg  now  stands  becoming  Swedish  terri- 
tory. .  .  .  Tlie  next  important  worlc  in  hand 
was  to  deal  with  Poland.  ...  At  the  death  of 
Cliarlcs  IX.  an  armistice  had  been  signed,  whicli 
was  to  continue  until  July,  1612.  This  was 
thrice  extended,  the  la.st  time  to  January,  1616. 
Tlic  latter  date  had  not  been  reached  when  tlie 
Polisli  partisans  i)egan  to  intrigue  actively  in 
Sweden,  and  lho.se  Swedes  who  still  adhered  to 
the  religion  and  the  dynastic  rights  of  Sigismund 
could  not  be  otherwi.se  than  secretly  or  openly 
stirred.  Sigismund  was  not  only  supported  by 
the  power  of  Poland,  and  by  his  strong  show  of 
legal  title  to  the  Swedish  crown,  but  there  were 
'r-ng  influences  on  his  side  in  European  high 
pi.:  "  '  and  religious  quarters.  He  was  united 
to  till.  use  of  llapsburg  l)y  the  bonds  of  rela- 
tionship as  well  as  of  theology.  Philip  III.  of 
Spain,  and  iie  who  afterwards  became  Ferdinand 
II.  of  Austria,  were  his  brothers-in-law.  .  .  . 
Sigismund  came  then  to  the  resolution  to  malce 
war  for  the  possession  of  Sweden.  He  was 
p.  imised  enrolment  of  troops  in  Germany,  the 
Spaniards  had  engaged  to  arm  a  fleet  in  liis  sup- 
port, and  the  estates  of  Poland  were  to  furnish 
tlieir  quota.  .  .  .  Efl"orts  were  made  to  stir  up 
revolt  against  Gustavus  in  his  own  liingdom," 
and  he  promptly  declared  war.  "During  the 
year  1617  hostilities  were  prosecuted  on  both 
sides  with  much  vigor,  and  loss  of  life.  Towns 
and  strong  positions  were  taken,  and  invasions 
and  sudden  attacks  were  made  on  both  sides ;  the 
advantages  being  generally  with  the  Swedes, 
though  not  decisive.  During  the  winter  of  1618 
the  Poles  invaded  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  carry- 
ing pillage  and  fire  in  their  march,  and  then 
retiring."  Gustavus  would  not  allow  his  gen- 
erals to  retaliate.  "  '  We  wish  not,'  he  said,  'to 
war  nffainst  the  peasant,  whom  we  had  rather 
protect  than  ruin.'"  In  1618  there  was  an  armis- 
tice, with  peace  negotiations  which  failed,  and 
the  war  began  anew.  In  August,  1621,  Gustavus 
laid  siege  to  Riga  with  a  strong  fleet  and  army, 
and  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance;  but  the 
place  was  surrendered  to  him  at  the  end  of  nearly 
six  weeks.  Again  the  belligerents  agreed  to  an 
armistice,  and  "  the  year  1624  is  declared  by  the 
Swedish  historians  to  have  been  the  only  one  in 
whicli  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  able  to  devote  all 
liis  labors  and  cares  to  the  interior  administration 
of  his  country.  In  the  following  year  the  war 
was  renewed.  The  third  Campaign  of  the  Swed- 
ish king  against  Poland  was  terminated  by  the 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  Livonia ;  and  the 
possession  of  Courland  assured  to  liim  Riga,  the 
ol)ject  of  his  special  care."  The  decisive  battle 
of  the  campaigu  was  fouglit  at  Wallhof,  Janu- 
ary 7, 1026.  The  king  of  Sweden  then  "resolved 
♦o  transjiort  the  tlieatre  of  war  from  the  banks 
of  the  Duna  to  those  of  the  Vistula,  to  attack 
Poland  at  the  lieart,  and  approach  Germany. 
Here  commences  that  pr.rt  of  the  war  of  Poland 
which  is  called  also  the  war  of  Prussia.  ...  He 
[Gustavus]  realized  the  need  of  a  port  in  East- 
ern Prussia;  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  his 
brotlier-in-law,  was  invested  with  that  duchy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  Gustavus  did 
not  allow  these  considerations  to  arrest  his 
course.  .  .  .  June  26  the  king  arrived  before 
Pillau,  and  possessed  himself  of  that  city  with- 
out much  resistance,  the  garrison  being  small. 
.  .  .  Braunsberg  capitulated  June  30.  July  1, 
Flanenberg  surrendered,  and  Elbing  on  the  6th, 


which  was  followed  by  Marienlwrg  on  the  8th ; 
the  last  a  well-fortified  city.  Many  towns  of 
less  importance  were  likewise  soon  captured. 
Gustavus  rapidly  pushed  aside  all  resistance, 
and  soon  reached  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania." 
In  the  engagements  of  the  campaign  of  1627  the 
king  was  twice  wounded — once  by  a  musket- 
ball  in  the  groin,  and  the  second  time  by  a  ball 
that  entered  near  the  neck  and  lodged  at  the 
upper  comer  of  the  right  shoulder-blade.  In 
June  1629,  "there  was  a  heated  engagement  at 
Stum,  in  which  Gustavus  ran  great  danger,  his 
force  being  inferior  to  the  enemy."  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  "  ar  armistice  was  concluded 
for  six  years  between  the  belligerent  kingdoms. 
Five  cities  which  liad  been  conquered  by  Swed- 
ish arms  were  given  up  to  Poland,  and  three 
others  delivered  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
to  be  held  during  the  armistice.  Gustavus  was 
to  continue  to  occupy  Pillau  and  three  other 
towns  of  some  importance.  Liberty  of  con- 
science was  to  be  accorded  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  and  commerce  was  declared  free  be- 
tween the  two  nations. " —  J.  L.  Stevens,  Ilist.  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  ch.  3  and  7. 

Also  m:  B.  Chapman,  Eist.  of  Gvstavua 
Adolphus,  ch.  2-4. —  See,  also,  Poland:  A.  D. 
1500-1648. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1625-1630.— The  Protes- 
tant Alliance. —  Engagement  of  King  Chris- 
tian IV.  in  the  Thirty  Years  War. —  The 
Treaty  of  Liibeck.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1624- 
1626;  and  1627-1629. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1627. — The  country  over- 
run by  Wallenstein.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1627-1  "^T 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1628.— Gustavus  Adolphus' 
first  interference  in  the  war  in  Germany. — The 
relief  of  Stralsund.  See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1627- 
1629. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1630-1632. — The  campaigns 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany. —  His 
death.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1630-1631,  to 
1631-1632. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1631.— Treaty  of  Barwalde 
with  France.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631  (Jan- 
uary). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1632.— Full  powers  given 
to  Oxenstiern  in  Germany.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1632-1634. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1638-1640.— The  planting 
of  a  colony  in  America,  on  the  Delaware.  See 
Delaware:  A.  I).  1638-1640. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1640-1645.— Campaigns  of 
Baner  and  Torstenson  in  Germany,  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1640-1645. 

A.  D.  1643-1645. —  War  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark. —  Torstenson's  conquest  of  Hol- 
stein  and  Schleswig. — The  Peace  of  Bromse- 
bro.    See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1640-1645. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1644-1697. —  Reign  and  ab- 
dication of  Queen  Christina. — Wars  of  Charles 
X.  and  Charles  XI.  with  Poland  and  Denmark 
and  in  Germany. —  Establishment  of  absolu- 
tism.— "Christina,  the  only  child  and  successor 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  been  brought  up  by 
her  aunt,  Katerina,  the  Princess  Palatine,  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1639,  and  in  the  year 
1644,  when  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  the 
regency  was  absolved,  and  she  began  to  rule  in 
her  own  name.  She  had  inherited  much  of  her 
father's  talent,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  woman  of  her  time.     She  had 
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received  the  education  of  ft  man.  .  .  .  She  had 
great  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  for  the  pursuita 
of  science;  but  while  she  encouraged  scientific 
men  at  her  court,  she  also  spent  money  too  reck- 
lessly in  rewarding  artistic  merit  of  all  kinds. 
...  As  a  dangerous  drawback  to  her  many 
splendid  qualities,  she  had  all  the  waywardness, 
caprice,  restlessness  of  mind,  fickleness  and  love 
of  display  for  which  her  beautiful  mother,  Maria 
Eleauora  of  Brandenburg,  had  been  noted.  She 
lavished  crown  lauds  and  the  money  of  the  state 
upon  favourites.  ...  In  the  meanwhile  the  na- 
tional Estates  had  been  split  up  into  pailies,  the 
aristocrats  being  led  by  Axel  Oxenaij  rna,  and 
the  democrats,  with  whom  the  queeu  sided,  by 
Johau  Skytte.  The  clergy  struggled  to  maintain 
their  independence  under  the  oppressive  patron- 
age of  the  nobles,  and  the  peasants  agitated  to 
recover  some  of  the  power  which  the  great  Qus- 
tavus  Vasa  had  granted  them,  but  which  his 
successors  had  by  degrees  taken  from  them.  The 
kingdom  was  in  a  ferment,  and  a  civil  war  seemed 
to  be  unavoidable.  The  council  urged  upon  the 
queen  to  marry,  and  her  cousin,  Karl  Gustaf  of 
the  Palatinate,  entreated  her  to  fulfil  the  promise 
which  she  had  given  him  in  earlier  years  of 
choosing  him  for  her  husband.  At  length  .  .  . 
she  proposed  him  for  her  successor.  .  .  .  After 
much  opposition,  Karl  Gtistaf  was  declared  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  in  the  event  of  the  queen 
having  no  children  of  her  own.  .  .  .  The  few 
years  of  Christina's  reign  after  her  solemn  coro- 
nation were  disquieted  by  continued  dissensions 
in  the  diet,  attempts  at  revolts,  and  by  a  general 
distress,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  her  pro- 
fuse wastefulness  and  her  reckless  squandering 
of  ihe  property  of  the  cro  wn.  As  early  as  the 
year  1648  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  abdi- 
cating, but,  being  hindered  by  her  old  friends 
and  councillors,  she  deferred  carrying  out  her 
wishes  till  1654."  In  that  year  the  abdication 
was  formally  accomplished,  and  she  left  the 
country  at  once,  travelling  through  Europe.  In 
1655  she  renounced  Protestantism  and  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "At  the  death 
[1660]  of  her  cousin  and  successor,  Karl  X.  Gus- 
taf, as  he  was  called  by  the  Swedes,  and  who  is 
known  to  us  as  Charles  X.,  she  returned  to 
S'.veden  and  claimed  the  crown  for  herself;  but 
neither  then,  nor  in  1667,  when  she  renewed  her 
pretensions,  would  the  council  encourage  her 
hopes,  and,  after  a  final  attempt  to  gain  the 
vacant  throne  of  Poland  in  1668,  she  gave  up  all 
schemes  of  ever  reigning  again,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  where  she  died  in  168!)  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  .  .  .  The  short  reign  of  Charles  X. ,  from 
1655  to  1660,  was  a  time  of  great  disorder  and 
unquiet  in  Sweden.  .  .  .  He  resolved  to  engage 
the  people  in  active  war.  .  .  .  The  ill-timed  de- 
mand of  the  Polish  king,  Johan  Kasimir,  to  be 
proclaimed  the  trim  heir  to  Christina's  throne, 
drew  the  first  attack  upon  Poland.  Charles  X. 
was  born  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  conqueror,  and 
the  success  and  rapidity  with  which  he  overran 
all  Poland,  and  crushed  the  Polish  army  in  a 
three  days'  engagement  at  Warsaw  in  1656, 
showed  that  he  was  a  worthy  pupil  and  succes- 
sor of  his  uncle,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
But  it  was  easier  for  him  to  make  conquests  than 
to  keep  them,  and  when  the  Russians,  in  their 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  power  of  Sweden,  took 
part  in  the  war,  and  began  to  attack  Livonia  and 
Esthonia,  while  an  imperial  army  advanced  into 


Poland  to  assist  the  Poles,  who,  infuriated  at  the 
excesses  of  the  Swedish  soldiers,  had  risen  en 
masse  against  them,  Charles  saw  the  expediency 
of  retreating;  and,  leavinij  only  a  few  detach- 
ments of  troops  to  '  tch  his  enemies,  he  turned 
upon  Denmark.  This  war,  which  was  clo.sed  by 
the  peace  signed  at  Roeskilde  in  1658,  enriched 
Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Denmark,  and  gave  to 
the  former  the  old  provinces  of  Skaania,  Ilalland 
and  Bleking,  by  which  the  Swedish  monarchy 
obtained  natural  and  well-defined  boundaries. 
The  success  of  this  first  Danish  war,  in  which 
Denmark  for  a  time  lay  crushed  under  the  power 
of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldened  him  to  renew 
his  attacks,  and  between  1658  and  1660  Charles 
X.  made  war  five  times  on  the  Danish  mouarch ; 
more  than  once  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen ;  and, 
xmder  his  able  captain,  Wrangel,  nearly  destroyed 
the  Danish  fieet.  At  the  close  of  1659*,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  Denmark  must  be  wholly  subju- 
gated by  Sweden,  the  English  and  Dutch, 
alarmed  at  the  ambition  of  the  Swedish  king, 
sent  an  allied  fleet  into  the  Cattegat  to  operate 
with  the  Danes. "  Charles,  checked  in  his  oper- 
ations, was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Nor- 
way, when  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  winter  of 
1660,  and  peace  was  made  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva. 
"By  the  early  death  of  Charles  X.,  Sweden  was 
again  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  regency,  for 
his  son  and  successor,  Charles  XI. ,  was  only  four 
years  old  when  he  became  king.  .  .  .  Every  de- 
partment of  the  government  was  left  to  suffer 
from  mismanagement,  the  army  and  navy  were 
neglected,  the  defences  of  the  frontiers  fell  into 
decay,  and  the  public  servants  were  unable  to 
procure  their  pay.  To  relieve  the  great  want  of 
money,  the  regency  accepted  subsidies,  or  pay- 
ments of  money  from  foreign  states  to  maintain 
peace  towards  them,  and  hired  out  troops  to 
serve  in  other  countries.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  younjj  king  grew  up  without  receiving  any 
very  careful  education.  .  .  .  Charles  w^as  de- 
clared of  age  in  his  18th  year.  ...  He  was  not 
left  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  mere  exercises  of 
amusement,  for  in  1674  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  which  the  regents 
had  concluded  with  him,  called  upon  the  young 
Swedish  king  to  help  him  in  the  war  which  he 
was  carrying  on  against  the  German  princes  [see 
Netueulands:  A.  D.  1674-1678].  Charles  sent 
an  army  into  Germany,  which  advanced  without 
opposition  into  the  heart  of  Brandenburg,  but 
before  these  forces  could  form  a  ;j  unction  with 
the  French  troops  then  encamped  in  the  Rhine- 
lands,  the  Elector  came  upon  them  unawares  at 
Fehrbellin  [June  18,  1675]  and  defeated  them. 
The  losses  of  the  Swedes  on  this  occasion  were 
not  great,  but  the  result  of  their  defeat  was  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  old  rivals  of  Sweden ; 
and  early  in  1675  both  Holland  and  Denmark  de- 
clared war  against  the  Swedish  king,  who,  find- 
ing that  he  had  been  left  by  the  regency  almost 
without  army,  navy,  or  money,  resolved  for  the 
future  to  take  the  management  of  public  affairs 
entirely  into  his  own  hands."  When  he  "began 
the  war  by  a  sea  engagement  with  the  enemy  off 
Oeland,  he  found  that  his  ships  of  war  had  suf- 
fered as  much  as  the  land-defences  from  the  long- 
continued  neglect  of  his  regents.  The  Danes, 
under  their  great  admiral,  Niels  Juel,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  Dutch  squadron,  beat  the  Swedish 
fleet,  many  of  whose  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk. 
This  defeat  was  atoned  for  by  a  victory  on  laud. 
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Jained  by  Charles  himself  in  1676,  over  the 
>ane9  on  the  snow-covered  hills  around  the  town 
of  Lund.  Success  was  not  won  without  heavy 
cost,  for  after  a  most  sanguinary  fight,  continued 
from  daybreak  till  night,  King  Charles,  although 
master  of  the  Held,  found  that  more  than  half  his 
men  had  been  killed.  The  Danes,  who  had  suf- 
fered fully  as  much,  were  forced  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing Lund  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes;  and  al- 
though they  several  times  repeated  the  attempt, 
they  failed  in  recovering  the  province  of  Skaania, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition. 
In  Germany  the  fortune  of  war  did  not  favor  the 
Swedes,  although  they  fought  gallantly  under 
their  general,  Otto  IvUnigsmark;  [Stettin  was 
surrendered  after  a  long  siege  in  1677,  and  Stral- 
Buud  in  1678]  and  Charles  XI.  was  glad  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  taking  part  in  the  general 
peace  which  France  was  urging  upon  all  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  was  signed 
at  the  palace  of  St.  Germains,  in  1679,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  respective  princes.  Sweden 
recovered  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  which  had 
been  occupied  during  the  war  by  Austria  and 
Brandenburg,  and  all  Swedish  and  Danish  con- 
quests were  mutually  renounced.  ...  At  the 
close  of  this  war  Charles  XI.  began  in  good  ear- 
nest to  put  his  kingdom  in  order."  By  sternly 
reclaiming  crown-lands  which  had  been  wantonly 
alienated  by  former  rulers,  and  by  compelling 
other  restitutions,  Charles  broke  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  so  humbled  the  National  Estates  that 
they  "proclaimed  him,  in  a  diet  held  in  1693,  to 
be  an  absolute  sovereign  king,  'who  had  the 
power  and  right  to  rule  his  kingdom  as  he 
pleased.'"  He  attained  an  absolutism,  in  fact, 
which  was  practically  unlimited.  He  died  in 
1697,  leaving  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
■who  succeeded  him,  was  the  extraordinary 
Charles  XII. —  E.  C.  Otte,  Scandinavian  History, 
ch.  21. 

Also  in  :  H.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Prussia  to  1740, 
ch.  5. — T.  II.  Dyer,  llist.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk. 
6,  ch.  3  and  4  (v.  3).— G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle- 
Fields  of  Germany,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  Buanden- 
BURo:  A.  D.  1640-1688. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1646-1648.—  Last  cam- 
paigns of  the  Thirty  Years  Vvar  in  Germany. 
See  Germany:  A.  1).  1646-1648. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1648. — 
Accession  of  Frederick  III. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1648.  — The  Peace  of 
Westphalia.— Acquisition  of  part  of  Pomer- 
ania and  other  German  territory.  See  Ger- 
M.\NV:  A.  D.  1648. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1655.— Conquest  of  the 
Delaware  colony  by  the  Dutch.  See  Dela- 
ware: A.  1).  1640-1656. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1668.— Triple  Alliance 
with  Holland  and  England  against  Louis 
XIV.  See  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1668. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1670. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  V. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1674-1679. — In  the  co- 
alition to  resist  Louis  AlV.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1672-1674,  and  1674- 
1678 ;  also,  Nimequen,  Peace  of. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1686.— The  League  of 
Augsburg  against  Louis  XIV.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1686. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1697.  —  Accession  of 
Charles  XII. 


A.  D.  1697.— The  Peace  of  Ryswick.    See 
France:  A.  D.  1697. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1697-1700.  —  The  con- 
spiracy of  three  sovereigns  against  Charles 
Xll.  and  how  he  met  it. — First  campaigns  of 
the  young  king,  in  Denmark  and  Russia. — 
"Charles  XII,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
foimd  himself  the  absolute  and  imdisturbed 
master,  not  only  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  but 
also  of  Livonia,  Carelia,  Ingria,  Wismar,  Viborg, 
the  Islands  of  Rllgen  and  Oesel,  and  the  finest 
part  of  Pomerania,  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  and  Verden, —  all  of  them  the  conquests 
of  his  ancestors.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  the 
king's  reign  gave  no  very  favorable  idea  of  his 
character.  It  was  imagined  that  he  had  been 
more  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  supreme  power 
than  worthy  of  possessing  it.  True  it  is,  he  had 
no  dangerous  passion ;  but  his  conduct  discovered 
nothing  but  the  sallies  of  youth  and  the  freaks 
of  obstinacy.  He  seemed  to  be  equally  proud 
and  lazy.  The  ambassadors  who  resided  at  his 
court  took  him  even  for  a  person  of  mean  ca- 
pacity, and  represented  him  as  such  to  their  re- 
spective masters.  The  Swedes  entertained  the 
same  opinion  of  liim :  nobody  knew  his  real  char- 
acter: he  did  not  even  know  it  himself,  until  the 
storm  that  suddenly  arose  in  the  North  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  great  talents, 
which  had  hitherto  lain  Concealed.  Three  pow- 
erful princes,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  youth, 
conspired  his  ruin  almost  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  was  his  own  cousin,  Frederick  IV,  king  of 
Denmark:  the  second,  Augustus,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  King  of  Poland;  Peter  the  Great, 
czar  of  Muscovy,  was  the  third,  and  most  dan- 
gerous. .  .  .  The  founder  of  the  Russian  empire 
was  ambitious  of  being  a  conqueror.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, he  wanted  a  port  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Baltic,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  all  his 
schemes.  He  wanted  the  province  of  Ingria, 
which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Livonia.  The 
Swedes  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  from  them 
he  resolved  to  take  it  by  force.  His  predecessors 
had  had  claims  upon  Ingria,  Esthonia,  and 
Livonia ;  and  the  present  seemed  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  reviving  these  claims,  which  had 
lain  buried  for  a  hundred  years,  and  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  sanction  of  treaties.  He  there- 
fore made  a  league  with  the  King  of  Poland,  to 
wrest  from  young  Charles  XII  all  the  territories 
that  are  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Poland,  and  Muscovy.  The  news  of 
these  preparations  struck  the  Swedes  with  con- 
sternation, and  alarmed  the  council."  But  the 
effect  on  the  young  King  was  instantly  and 
strangely  soberinj^.  He  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  situation  at  once,  and  took  into  his 
own  hands  the  preparations  for  war.  From 
that  moment  "he  entered  on  a  new  course  of 
life,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  deviated  in 
one  single  instance.  Full  of  the  idea  of  Alex- 
ander and  Cffisar,  he  proposed  to  imitate  those 
two  conquerors  in  every  thing  but  their  vices. 
No  longer  did  he  indulge  himself  in  magnifi- 
cence, sports,  and  recreations:  he  reduced  his 
table  to  the  most  rigid  frugality.  He  had  form- 
erly been  fond  of  gayety  and  dress;  but  from 
that  time  he  was  never  clad  otherwise  than  as  a 
common  soldier.  He  was  supposed  to  have  en- 
tertained a  passion  for  a  lady  of  his  court: 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  sup- 
position does  not  appear;  certain  it  is,  he  ever 
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after  renounced  all  commerce  with  women,  not 
only  for  fear  of  being  governed  b^  them,  but 
likewise  to  set  an  example  of  contmence  to  his 
soldiers.  ...  lie  likewise  determined  to  abstain 
from  wine  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  ...  lie 
began  by  assuring  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  his 
brother-in-law,  of  a  speedy  assistance.  Eight 
thousand  men  were  immediately  sent  into  Pomer- 
ania,  a  province  bordering  upon  Holstein,  in 
order  to  enable  the  duke  to  make  head  against 
the  Danes.  The  duke  indeed  had  need  of  them. 
His  dominions  were  already  laid  waste,  the  castle 
of  Gottorp  taken,  and  the  city  of  Tttnningcn 
pressed  by  an  obstinate  siege,  to  which  the  King 
of  Denmark  had  come  in  person.  .  .  .  This 
spark  began  to  throw  the  empire  into  a  flame. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Saxon  troops  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  those  of  Brandenburg  Wolfenbllttel,  and 
Hesse  Cassel,  advanced  to  join  the  Danes.  On 
the  other,  the  King  of  Sweden's  8,000  men,  the 
troops  of  Hanover  and  Zell,  and  three  Dutch 
regiments,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke. 
While  the  littlo  country  of  Holstein  was  thus  the 
theatre  of  war,  two  squadrons,  the  one  from 
England  and  the  other  from  Holland,  appeared 
in  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  They  joined  the  young  King 
of  Sweden,  who  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
crushed.  .  .  .  Charles  set  out  for  his  first  cam- 
paign on  the  8th  day  of  May,  new  style,  in  the 
year  1700,  and  left  Stockholm,  whither  he  never 
returned.  .  .  .  His  fleet  consisted  of  three-and- 
forty  vesseh.  ...  He  joined  the  squadrons  of 
the  allies,"  and  made  a  descent  upon  Copen- 
hagen. The  city  surrendered  to  escape  bom- 
bardment, and  in  less  than  six  weeks  Charles  had 
extorted  fiom  the  Danish  King  a  treaty  of 
peace,  negotiated  at  Travendahl,  which  indem- 
nified the  Duke  of  Holstein  for  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war  and  delivered  him  from  oppression. 
For  himself,  Charles  asked  nothing.  "E.xactly 
at  the  same  time,  the  King  of  Poland  invested 
lliga,  the  capital  of  Livonia ;  and  the  czar  was 
advancing  on  the  east  at  tlie  head  of  nearly 
100,000  men."  Riga  was  defended  with  great 
skill  and  determination,  and  Augustus  was  easily 
persuaded  to  abandon  the  siege  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Dutch,  who  had  much  merchan- 
dise in  the  town.  "  Tlie  only  thing  that  Charles 
had  now  to  do  towards  the  fluishing  of  his  first 
campaign,  was  to  march  against  hib  rival  in 
glory,  Peter  Alexiovitch."  Peter  had  appeared 
before  Narva  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  mostly  undisciplined  barbarians, 
"some  armed  with  arrows,  and  others  with 
clujs.  Few  of  them  had  guns;  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  a  regular  siege ;  and  there  was  not 
one  good  cannoneer  in  the  whole  army.  .  .  . 
Narva  was  almosi  without  fortifications:  Baron 
Horn,  who  commanded  there,  had  not  1,000 
regular  troops ;  and  yet  this  immense  army  could 
not  reduce  it  in  six  weeks.  It  was  now  the  10th 
of  November,  when  the  czar  learned  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  crossed  the  sea  with  200 
transports,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Narva.  The  Swedes  were  not  above  20,000 
strong."  But  the  czar  was  not  confident.  He 
had  another  army  marcliing  to  his  support,  and 
he  left  the  camp  at  Narva  to  hasten  its  move- 
ments. Charles'  motions  were  too  quick  for  him. 
He  reached  Narva  on  the  30th  of  November, 
after  a  forced  march,  with  a  vanguard  of  only 
8,000  men,  and  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  come  up,  he  stormed 


the  Russian  intrenchments.  "The  Swedes  ad- 
vanced with  fixed  bayonets,  having  a  furious 
shower  of  snow  on  their  backs,  which  drove  full 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy."  The  victory  was 
complete.  "The  Swedes  had  not  lost  above  COO 
men.  Eight  thousand  IMuscovites  had  been 
killed  in  their  intrenchments ;  many  were  drown- 
ed; many  had  crossed  the  river,"  and  30,000  who 
held  a  part  of  the  camp  at  nightfall,  surrendered 
next  morning.  When  czar  Peter,  who  was 
pressing  the  march  of  his  40,000  men,  received 
news  01  the  disaster  at  Narva,  he  turned  home- 
ward, and  set  himself  seriously  to  the  work 
of  drilling  and  disciplining  his  troops.  "The 
Swedes,"  he  said  phlegmatically,  "will  teach  us 
to  beat  them." — Voltaire,  Hist,  of  Cfiarles  XII., 
King  of  Sireden,  bk.  1-2. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1699. —  Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  IV. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707. —  Invasion  and 
subjugation  of  Poland  and  Saxony  by  Charles 
XII. — Deposition  of  Augustus  from  the  Polish 
throne. — Charles  at  the  summit  of  his  career. 
— "Whilst  Peter,  abandoning  all  the  provinces 
he  had  invaded,  retreated  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  employed  himself  in  training  his  undis- 
ciplined serfs,  Charles  prepared  to  take  the  field 
against  his  only  remaining  adversary,  the  King 
of  Poland.  Leaving  Narva,  where  he  passed 
the  winter,  he  entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Riga,  the  very  place  which 
the  Poles  and  Saxons  had  in  vain  besieged. 
Dreading  the  storm  that  now  approached, 
Augustus  had  entered  into  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  czar ;  and  at  an  interview  which  took  place 
at  Birsen,  a  small  town  in  Lithuania,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  should  furnish  the  other  with  a 
body  of  50,000  mercenaries,  to  be  paid  by  Russia. 
.  .  .  The  Saxon  army,  having  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Riga,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
Swedes  from  crossing  the  Dwina;  but  the  pass- 
age was  effected  under  cover  of  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  from  the  burning  of  wet  straw,  and  by 
means  of  large  boats  with  high  wooden  parapets 
along  the  sides,  to  protect  the  soldiers  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  from  their 
intrenchments  with  the  loss  of  2,000  killed  and 
1,500  prisoners.  Charles  immediately  advanced 
toMittJiu,  the  capital  of  Courland,  the  garrison 
of  which,  with  all  the  other  towns  and  forts  in 
the  duchy,  surrendered  at  discretion.  He  ne.xt 
passed  into  Lithuania,  conquering  wherever  he 
came,  and  driving  20,000  Russians  before  him 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  On  reaching 
Birsen,  it  gave  him  no  little  satisfaction,  as  he 
himself  confessed,  to  enter  in  triumph  the  very 
town  where,  only  a  few  months  before,  Augustus 
and  the  czar  had  plotted  his  destruction.  It  was 
here  that  he  formed  the  daring  project  of  de- 
throning the  King  of  Poland  by  means  of  his 
own  subjects,  whose  notions  of  liberty  could  not 
tolerate  the  measures  of  a  despotic  government. 
.  .  .  Tlie  fate  of  Augustus,  already  desperate, 
was  here  consummated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
primate  Radziewiski,  who  caused  it  to  be  imme- 
diately notified  to  all  the  palatines,  that  no  alter- 
native remained  but  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror.  The  deserted  monarch  resolved  to  de- 
fend his  crown  by  force  of  arms ;  the  two  kings 
met  near  Clissau  (July  13,  1702),  where  after  a 
bloody  battle  fortune  again  declared  for  the 
Swedes.  Charles  halted  not  a  moment  on  the 
field  of  victory,  but  marched  rapidly  to  Cracow 
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In  pursuit  of  his  antagonist.  That  city  was 
taken  without  firing  a  shot,  and  taxed  with  a 
contribution  of  100,000  rix-dollars.  The  fugitive 
prince  ol)taincd  an  unexpected  respite  of  six 
weeks,  his  indefatigable  rival  having  liad  his 
thigh-bone  fractured  by  an  accidental  fall  from 
Ids  horse.  The  interval  was  spent  in  hostile  prep- 
arations, but  the  recovery  of  Charles  overturned 
all  the  schemes  of  his  enemies,  and  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Pultusk  (May  1,  1703)  completed 
the  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate  Augustus. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  faithless  cardinal,  the 
diet  at  Warsaw  declared  (February  14, 1704)  that 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  incapable  of  wearing 
the  crown,  which  was  soon  after  bestowed  on 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  the  young  palatine  of 
Posnania.  Count  Piper  strongly  urged  his  royal 
ma.ster  to  assume  the  sovereignty  himself.  .  .  . 
But  the  splendours  of  a  diadem  had  few  charms 
in  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror  who  confessed  that 
he  felt  much  more  pleasure  in  bestowing  thrones 
upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  favourite  project, 
Charles  resumed  his  march  to  complete  the  en- 
tire conquest  of  the  kingdom.  Everjr  where  had 
fortune  crowned  the  bold  expeditions  of  this 
adventurous  prince.  Whilst  his  generals  and 
armies  were  pursuing  their  career  from  province 
to  province,  he  had  himself  opened  a  passage  for 
his  victorious  troops  into  Saxony  and  the  imperial 
dominions.  His  ships,  now  masters  of  the  Bal- 
tic, were  employed  in  transporting  to  Sweden 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  wars.  Denmark, 
bound  up  by  the  treaty  of  Travendhal,  was  pre- 
vented from  offering  any  active  interference ;  the 
Russians  were  kept  in  check  towards  the  east  by 
a  detachment  of  30,000  Swedes;  so  that  the 
whole  region  was  kept  in  awe  by  the  sword  of 
the  conqueror,  from  the  German  Ocean  almost 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  even  to 
the  gates  of  Moscow.  The  Czar  Peter  in  the 
mean  time,  having  carried  Narva  by  assault,  and 
captured  several  towns  and  fortresses  in  Livonia, 
held  a  conference  with  Augustus  at  Grodno, 
where  the  two  sovereigns  concerted  their  plans 
for  attacking  the  Scandinavian  invaders  in  their 
new  conquests,  witii  a  combined  army  of  60,000 
men,  under  Prince  Menzikoff  and  General  Schul- 
lemberg.  Had  the  fate  of  the  contest  depended 
on  numerical  superiority  alone,  Charles  must 
have  been  crushed  before  the  overwhelming 
power  of  his  enemies;  but  his  courage  and  good 
fortune  prevailed  over  every  disadvantage.  The 
scattered  hordes  of  Muscovy  were  overthrown 
with  so  great  celerity,  that  one  detachment  after 
another  was  routed  before  they  learned  the  de- 
feat of  their  companions.  Schullemberg,  with 
all  his  experience  and  reputation,  was  not  more 
successful,  having  been  completely  beaten  by 
Renschild,  the  Parmenio  of  the  northern  Alex- 
ander, in  a  sanguinary  action  (Feb.  12,  1706),  at 
the  small  town  of  Travcnstudt,  near  Punitz,  a 
place  already  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Augustus. 
.  .  .  The  reduction  of  Saxony,  which  Charles 
next  invaded,  obliged  Augustus  to  implore  peace 
on  any  terms.  The  conditions  exacted  by  the 
victor  were,  that  he  should  renounce  for  ever  the 
crown  of  Poland;  acknowledge  Stanislaus  as 
lawful  king ;  and  dissolve  his  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Russia.  The  inflexible  temper  of  Charles 
was  not  likely  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  these 
demands,  but  their  rigour  was  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  General  Meyerfeld,  near 


Kalisch,  by  Prince  Menzikoff — the  first  advan- 
tage which  the  Muscovites  had  gained  over  the 
Swedes  in  a  pitched  battle.  .  .  .  The  numerous 
victories  of  Charles,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  he  had  deposed  the  King  of  Poland,  filled 
all  Europe  with  astonishment.  Some  states  en- 
tertained apprehensions  of  his  power,  while  others 
prepared  to  solicit  his  friendship.  France,  har- 
assed by  expensive  wars  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands,  courted  his  alliance  with  an 
ardour  proportioned  to  the  distressing  state  of 
her  affairs.  Offended  at  the  declaration  issued 
against  him  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  resent- 
ing an  indignity  offered  to  Baron  de  Stralheim 
his  envoy  at  Vienna,  he  magnified  these  tvivial 
affronts  into  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  tho 
emperor,  who  was  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
among  other  mortifying  concessions,  to  grant  his 
Lutheran  subjects  in  Silesia  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  liberties  as  secured  by  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia.  .  .  .  The  ambitious  prince  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory;  he  had  experi- 
enced no  reverse,  nor  met  with  any  interruption 
to  his  victories.  The  romantic  extravagance  of 
his  views  increased  with  his  success.  One  year, 
he  thought,  will  sufilce  for  the  conquest  of  Rus- 
sia. The  court  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  his 
vengeance,  as  the  pope  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
concession  of  religious  liberty  to  the  Silesian 
Protestants.  No  enterprise  at  that  time  appeared 
impossible  to  him." — A.  Crichton,  Scandinavia, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  v.  2,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  S.  A.  Dunham,  Ilist.  of  Poland,  pp. 
219-221.— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  5,  ch.  5  (v.  3). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718.— Charles  XII. 
in  Russia. — His  ruinous  defeat  at  Pultowa. — 
His  refuge  among  the  Turks. — His  fruitless 
intrigues. — His  return  to  Sweden. — His  death. 
— "From  Saxony,  Charles  marched  back  into 
Poland  [September,  1707],  where  Peter  was  mak- 
ing some  ineffectual  efforts  to  revive  the  party  of 
Augustus.  Peter  retired  before  his  rival,  who 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  defeating  an 
army  of  20,000  Russians  [at  Golowstschin,  in  the 
spring  of  1708],  strongly  intrenched.  Intoxi- 
cated by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  of 
peace,  declaring  that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow ; 
and  without  forming  any  systematic  plan  of 
operations,  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  that  ancient  city.  Peter  pre- 
vented the  advance  of  the  Swedes,  on  the  direct 
line,  by  destroying  the  roads  and  desolating  the 
country;  Charles,  after  having  endured  great 
privations,  turned  off  towards  the  Ukraine, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the 
chief  of  the  Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to  throw  off 
his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that 
nature  and  the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way, 
Charles  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous;  but  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  Mazeppa  appear  in 
his  camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  an  ally,  for 
the  czar  had  discovered  his  ♦reason,  and  discon- 
certed his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  his  asso- 
ciates. A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes 
was  the  loss  of  the  convoy  and  the  ruin  of  the 
reinforcement  they  had  expected  from  Livonia. 
General  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  en- 
trusted, had  been  forced  into  three  general  en- 
gagements by  the  Russians ;  and  though  ho  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  conduct,  he  was  forced  to  set  fire  to  his 
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wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes, 
Charles  continued  the  campaign  even  in  the 
depth  of  a  winter  so  severe  that  2,000  men  were 
at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence. 
At  length  he  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  fortified 
city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine,  which  con- 
tained one  of  tlie  czar's  principal  magazinec. 
The  garrison  was  numerous  and  the  resistance 
obstinate;  Charles  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  heel  whilst  viewing  the  works; 
and  while  he  was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he 
learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with  a  numer- 
ous army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  7,000  men 
to  guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  march  and  meet  the  enemy,  while  he  accom- 
panied them  in  a  litter  (July  8,  1 709).  The  des- 
perate charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian 
cavalry,  but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  and  gave 
the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the  rear. 
In  the  meantime  the  czar's  artillerv  made  dread- 
ful havoc  in  the  Swedish  line ;  and  Charles,  who 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  cannon  in  his 
forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this 
formidable  disadvantage.  After  a  dreadful  com- 
bat of  more  than  two  hours'  duration,  the  Swed- 
ish army  was  irretrievably  ruined;  8,000  of  their 
best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  6,000 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  12,000  of  the 
fugitives  were  soon  after  forced  to  surrender  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to 
cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about 
800  of  his  guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish 
town  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning  all  his  treasures 
to  his  rival,  including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland 
and  Saxony.  Few  victories  have  ever  had  such 
important  consequences  as  that  which  the  czar 
won  at  Pultowa;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost 
the  fruits  of  nine  years'  victories;  the  veteran 
army  that  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe  was 
completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the 
fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they  found  a 
fate  scarcely  better  than  death;  for  they  were 
transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds  of 
Siberia ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland 
and  drove  Stanislaus  from  the  throne ;  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Prussia  revived  old  claims  on 
the  Swedish  provinces,  while  the  victorious  Peter 
invaded  not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria,  but  a  great 
part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime 
powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been 
rent  in  pieces.  Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a 
new  plan  for  the  destruction  of  his  hated  rival ; 
he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Russia,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
yet  enter  Moscow  at"  the  head  of  a  Mohammedan 
army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  counsellors  of  the  sultan,  for  a  time  frus- 
trated these  intrigues;  but  Charles,  through  his 
friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan  of  his 
vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition 
of  that  minister.  .  .  .  Tlie  czar  made  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war  by 
which  he  was  menaced  (A.  D.  1711).  The  Turk- 
ish vizier,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  all  the 
forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar 
of  Moldavia,  believing  that  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to 
his  aid;  and  the  Russians,  rapidly  advancing, 
reached  the  northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near 


Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Russians 
found  that  the  promises  of  Prince  Cantemir  were 
illusory,"  and  tiiey  were  soon  so  enveloped  by 
the  forces  of  the  Turks  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  escape  for  them.  But  the  czarina,  Catherine 
—  the  Livonian  peasant  woman  whom  Peter  had 
made  his  wife  —  gathered  up  her  jewels  and  all 
the  money  she  could  find  in  camp,  and  sent  them 
as  a  gift  to  the  vizier,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  open  negotiations.  "A  treaty  [known  as  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pruth]  was  concluded  on  terms 
which,  though  severe  [rcqiiiring  the  Russians  to 
give  up  Azof],  were  more  favourable  than  Peter, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  reasonably  have 
hoped;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and 
Charles  reached  the  Turkish  camp,  only  to  learn 
the  downfall  of  all  his  expectations.  A  new 
series  of  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Constantinople 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  vizier ;  but  this 
minister  was  little  inclined  to  gratify  the  king  of 
Sweden;  on  the  contrary,  warned  by  the  fate  of 
his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from 
the  Ottoman  empire  (A.  D.  1713).  Charles  con- 
tinued to  linger;  even  after  he  had  received  a 
letter  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand, 
he  resolved  to  remain,  and  when  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  deter- 
mined, with  his  few  attendants,  to  dare  the 
wliole  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire.  After  a 
fierce  resistance,  ho  was  captured  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Adrianople.  .  .  .  Another  revolu- 
tion in  the  divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles, 
and  induced  him  to  remain  in  Turkey,  when  his 
return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  re- 
stored him  to  Ills  former  eminence.  The  Swedes, 
under  General  Steenbock,  gained  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained 
during  the  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Qadebusch  [November  20, 
1712],  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg;  but  the 
conqueror  sullied  his  fame  by  burnnig  the  de- 
fenceless town  of  Altona  [January  19,  1713]  an 
outrage  which  excited  the  indignation  of  all 
Europe."  He  soon  after  met  with  reverses  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army. 
"The  czar  in  the  meantime  pushed  forward  his 
conquests  on  the  side  of  Finland ;  anil  the  glory 
of  his  reign  appeared  to  be  consummated  by  a 
naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the 
island  of  Oeland.  .  .  .  Charles  heard  of  his 
rival's  progress  unmoved ;  but  when  he  learned 
that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  his 
sister  regent  and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and 
Denmark,  he  announced  his  intention  of  return- 
ing home."  He  traversed  Europe  incognito, 
making  the  journey  of  1,100  miles,  mostly  on 
horseback,  in  seventeen  days,  "and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  [1714]  reached  Stralsund,  the 
capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  Charles,  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself 
surrounded  with  enemies  (A.  D.  1715).  Stral- 
sund itself  was  besieged  by  the  united  annic3  of 
the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  while  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the 
Baltic,  threatened  a  descent  upon  Sweden. 
After  an  obstinate  defence,  in  which  the  Swed- 
ish monarch  displayed  all  his  accustomed  brav- 
ery, Stralsund  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Charles 
having  previously  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  to 
his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the 
Swedish  monarch  undone;  it  was  supposed  ho 
could  no  longer  defend  his  own  dominions,  when, 
to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  every  one,  it 
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wns  nnnniinccd  that  lie  lind  invaded  Norway. 
His  attention,  liowever,  wn.s  less  engaged  by 
the  war  tlian  by  tlie  gigantic  intrigues  of  liis  new 
favourite,  Ooertz,  wlio,  tailing  advantage  of  a 
cof)lne8S  between  tlie  Russians  and  tlie  otlier  ene- 
mies of  Sweden,  proposed  tliat  Peter  and  Cliarles 
sliould  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  dictate  tlie  law 
to  Europe.  .  .  .  While  the  negotiations  were 
yet  in  progress,  Charles  invaded  Norway  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Fredericks- 
hall  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  But  while 
engaged  in  viewing  the  works  he  was  struck  bv 
a  [cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his 
attendants  came  to  his  assistance  [December  11, 
17181.  The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief 
for  the  loss  of  the  warlike  king.  .  .  .  The  crown 
was  conferred  upon  the  late  king's  sister,  but 
she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
of  Hesse."— W.  C.  Taylor,  Student's  Manual  of 
Modern  History,  ch.  7,  sect.  6. 

Also  in  :  E.  Schuyler,  Peter  the  Great,  ch.  53- 
50  and  01-60  (v.  3).— Sir  E.  8.  Creasy,  Hist,  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  18. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1719. — Accession  of  Ulrica 
Eleonora. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1719-1721. — Constitutional 
changes. — Treaties  of  Peace  ending  the  Great 
Northern  War. —  Swedish  cessions  of  Terri- 
tory.— "An  a.ssembly  of  the  States  was  sum- 
moned in  February  [1719],  and  completely 
altered  the  constitution.  Sweden  was  declared 
an  elective  kingdom,  and  the  government  was 
vested  in  a  council  of  24  members,  divided  into 
eight  colleges,  who  were  invested  with  a  power 
so  absolute  that  their  elected  queen  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow.  In  short,  the  ancient  oli- 
garchy was  restored,  and  Sweden  became  the 
prey  of  a  few  noble  families.  ...  In  November 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Stockholm  between 
Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  Duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  ceded  to  George  I. 
[as  Elector  of  Hanover]  in  consideration  of  a 
payment  of  one  million  rix-dollars.  By  another 
treaty  in  January  1720,  George  engaged  to  sup- 
port Sweden  against  Denmark  and  Russia,  and 
to  pay  a  yearly  subsidy  of  $300, 000  during  the 
war.  About  the  same  time  an  armistice  was 
concluded  with  Poland  till  a  definitive  treaty 
should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of 
Oliva.  Augustus  was  to  be  recognised  as  King 
of  Poland;  but  Stanislaus  was  to  retain  the  royal 
title  during  his  life,  and  to  receive  from  Augus- 
tus a  million  rix-dollars.  Both  parties  were  to 
unite  to  check  the  preponderance  of  the  Czar, 
whose  troops  excited  great  discontent  and  sus- 
picion by  their  continued  presence  in  Poland.  On 
February  1st  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Prus- 
sia under  the  mediation  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  that  Sweden  ceded  to  Prussia,  Stettin,  the 
Islands  of  WoUin  and  Usedom,  and  all  the  tract 
between  the  Oder  and  Peene,  together  with  the 
towns  of  Damm  and  Goluau  beyond  the  Oder. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  on  his  side,  engaged  not 
to  assist  the  Czar,  and  to  pay  two  million  rix- 
dollars  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  terms  of 
a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
moredifflcult  of  arrangement.  .  .  .  By  the  Treaty 
of  Stockholm,  June  12th  1720,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark restored  to  Sweden,  Wismar,  Stralsund, 
Rl\gen,  and  all  that  he  held  in  Pomerania; 
Sweden  paying  600,000  rix-dollars  and  renounc- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  Sound.     Thus  the  only 


territorial  acquisition  that  Denmark  made  by  the 
war  was  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wig,  the  possession  of  which  was  guaranteed  to 
her  by  England  and  France.  Sweden  and  Russia 
were  now  the  only  Powers  that  remained  at  war. 
...  At  length,  through  the  mediation  of  France, 
conferences  were  opened  in  May  1721,  and  the 
Peace  of  Nystad  was  signed,  September  10th. 
.  .  .  The  only  portion  of  his  conquests  that 
[Peter]  relinquished  was  Finnland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  Carelia;  but  as,  by  his 
treaty  with  Augustus  II.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  had  promised  to  restore  Livonia  to 
Poland  if  he  conquered  it,  he  paid  the  Crown  of 
Sweden  $2,000,000  in  order  to  evade  this  engage- 
ment by  alleging  that  he  had  purchased  that 
province." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Uist.  of  Modern  Eurojye, 
bk.  5,  ch.  7  (r.  3). 

Also  in:  F.  C.  Schlosscr,  Hist,  of  the  18<A 
Century,  period  1,  dii\  1,  ch.  2,  sect.  3. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1720. — Accession  of  Frede- 
rick of  Hesse-Cassel,  husband  of  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1720-1792.— Wars  with 
Russia  and  Prussia. — Humiliating  powerless- 
ness  of  the  king. — The  parties  of  the  Hats  and 
the  Caps. —  A  constitutional  Revolution. — 
Assassination  of  Gustavus  III. — Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora, the  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  resigned  the 
crown  in  1720,  in  favor  of  her  husband.  Prince 
of  Hesse,  who  became  king  under  the  title  of 
Frederick  I.  His  reign  witnessed  the  conquest 
of  Finland  and  the  cession  (1743)  of  a  part  of 
that  province  to  Russia  (see  Russia:  A.  D.  1740- 
1762).  On  his  death  in  1751,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  administrator  of  Holstein, 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  ' '  Though  his  personal 
qualities  commanded  respect,  his  reign  was  a  dis. 
astrous  one.  He  had  the  folly  to  join  the  coali- 
tion of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  France 
against  the  king  of  Prussia.  Twenty  thousand 
Swedes  were  marched  into  Pomerania,  on  the 
pretext  of  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  but  with  the  view  of  recovering 
the  districts  which  had  been  ceded  to  Prussia 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  They  reduced 
Usedom  and  Wollin,  with  the  fortresses  on  the 
coast ;  but  this  success  was  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  Prussians.  When,  in  1758,  Schwald,  the 
general  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  at  liberty  to 
march  with  30,000  men  into  Pomerania,  he  re- 
covered the  places  which  had  been  lost,  and  forced 
the  invaders  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stral- 
sund. The  accession  of  the  tsar  Peter  was  still 
more  favourable  to  Frederic.  An  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  that  prince,  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him.  Sweden  was  forced  to  follow  the 
example;  and  things  remained,  at  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
war.  Scarcely  was  Sweden  at  harmony  with 
her  formidable  enemy,  when  she  became  agitated 
by  internal  commotions.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  limitations  set  to  the  royal  authority  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII. ,  and  to  the  discontent  it 
engendered  in  the  breasts  of  the  Swedish  mon- 
archs.  While  they  strove  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  shackles  imposed  upon  them,  the 
diet  was  no  less  anxious  to  render  them  more  en- 
slaved. That  diet,  consisting  of  four  orders,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants, 
was  often  the  scene  of  tumultuous  proceedings : 
it  was  rarely  tranquil;  yet  it  enjoyed  the 
supreme  legislative  authority.     It  was  also  cor- 
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rupt;  for  impoverished  nobles  and  needy  trades- 
men had  a  voice,  no  less  than  the  wealtldest 
members.  All  new  laws,  all  ordinances,  were 
signed  by  the  king;  yet  be  had  uo  power  of  re- 
fusal; he  was  the  mere  registrar  general.  .  .  . 
The  king  bad  sometimes  refused  to  sign  ordi- 
nances which  be  judged  dangerous  to  the  com- 
mon weal:  in  1758  an  act  was  passed,  that  in  fu- 
ture a  stamp  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  sign- 
manual,  whenever  he  should  again  refuse.  More 
intolerable  than  all  this  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  diet  insisted  on  regulating  the  most  trifling 
details  of  the  royal  liousehold.  This  interference 
was  resented  by  some  of  the  members,  belonging 
to  what  was  called  the  '  Hat'  party,  who  may  be 
termed  the  tories  of  Sweden.  Opposed  to  these 
were  the  'Caps,'  v,ho  wc:  for  shackling  the 
crown  with  new  restrictir.r,:!,  and  of  whom  the 
leaders  were  imdoubtc  ay  in  the  pay  of  llussia. 
...  As  Russia  was  tho  seciet  soul  of  the  Caps, 
so  France  endeavoured  to  support  the  Hats, 
whenever  the  courts  of  lit.  Petersburgh  and  St. 
Germaius  were  hostile  ti,  each  other.  Stockholm 
therefore  was  an  arena  in  which  the  two  powers 
struggled  for  the  ascendancy. "  Gustavus  III. , 
who  succeeded  his  father  Adolpbus  Frederic  in 
1771,  was  able  with  the  help  of  French  money 
and  influence,  and  by  winning  to  bis  support  the 
burgher  cavalry  of  the  capital,  to  overawe  the 
party  cf  the  Caps,  and  to  impose  a  new  consti- 
tution upon  the  country.  The  new  constitution 
"  conferred  considerable  powers  on  the  sovereign ; 
enabled  him  to  make  peace,  or  declare  war,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  diet ;  but  he  could  make 
no  new  law,  or  alter  any  already  made,  without 
its  concurrence ;  and  he  was  bound  to  ask,  though 
not  always  to  follow,  the  advice  of  bis  senate  in 
matters  of  graver  import.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution was  not  much  altered ;  and  the  four  or- 
ders of  deputies  still  remained.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  a  liberal  constitution.  If  this  revolution 
was  agreeable  to  the  Swedes  themselves,  it  was 
odious  to  Catherine  II.,  who  saw  Russian  influ- 
ence annihilated  by  it."  The  bad  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  governments  which  followed  led 
to  war,  in  1787,  when  Russia  was  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  hostilities  with  the  'Turks.  The 
war  was  unpopular  in  Sweden,  and  Gustavus 
was  frustrated  in  his  ambitious  designs  on  Fin- 
land. Peace  was  made  in  1790,  each  party  re- 
storing its  conquests,  ' '  so  that  things  remained 
exactly  as  they  were  before  the  war. "  On  the 
16th  March,  1793,  Gustavus  HI.  was  assassinated, 
being  shot  at  a  masquerade  ball,  by  one  Anker- 
strom,  whose  motives  have  remained  always  a 
mystery.  Suspicion  attached  to  others,  the 
king's  brother  included,  but  nothing  to  justify  it 
is  proved.  The  murdered  king  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Gustavus  IV.,  who  had  but  just  passed 
the  age  of  three  years.  — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  bk.  3,  ch.  4  (v.  3). 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :    A.  D.  1730. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  VI. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :    A.  D.  1746. — Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  V. 

(Sweden):    A.  D.  1751.— Accession  of  Adol- 
phus  Frederick. 

(Denmark    and    Norway):    A.    D.    1766. — 
Accession  of  Christian  VII. 

(Sweden):    A.  D.  1771.— Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus III. 

(Sweden) :    A.  D.  1792.— Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolpbus. 


(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1795.— Peace  with  France. 
See  Fkance:  A.  I).  1794-1795  (Octouku— 
M.w). 

A.  D.  1801-1802. — The  Northern  Maritime 
League. — English  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen and  summary  extortion  of  peace.  Sec 
Fu.\nce:  a.  D.  1801-1802. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1805.— Joined  in  the  Third 
Coalition  against  France.  See  Fii.vnc-::  A.  D. 
1805  (Januakv— Ai'iUL). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1806.— In  the  Russo-Prus- 
sian  alliance  against  Napoleon.  See  Ueumany: 
A.  1).  1800-1807. 

A.  D.  1807-1810.—  Northern  fruits  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  two  Emperors  at  Tilsit. — 
Bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and  seizure  of 
the  Danish  Fleet  by  the  English.— War  of 
Russia  and  Denmark  with  Sweden,  and  con- 
quest of  Finland.— Deposition  of  the  Swedish 
king. —  On  the  7th  of  .Inly,  1807,  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  meeting  on  a  raft,  moored 
in  the  river  Nieman,  arranged  the  terms  of  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Tilsit  — see  Geumany:  A.  D. 
1807  (June— July).  "There  were  Secret  Arti- 
cles in  this  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  which  England 
had  a  vital  interest.  These  secret  articles  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  State  Papers ; 
but  Napoleon's  diplomatists  have  given  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  them  to  enable  us  to  speak  of 
thein  with  assurance.  Napoleon  would  not  part 
with  Constantinople;  but  he  not  only  gave  up 
Turkey  as  a  whole  to  be  dealt  with  as  Alexan- 
der pleased,  but  agreed  to  unite  his  efforts  with 
Alexander  to  Avrest  from  the  Porte  all  its  prov- 
inces but  Roumelia,  if  within  three  months  she 
hod  not  made  terms  satisfactory  to  Alexander. 
In  requital  for  this,  if  England  did  not  before 
the  Ist  of  November  make  terms  satisfactory  to 
Napoleon,  on  the  requisition  of  Russia,  the  two 
Emperors  were  to  require  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Portugal,  to  close  their  ports  against  the 
English,  and  were  to  unite  their  forces  in  war 
against  Great  Britain.  ...  In  the  month  of 
Maj',  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carltou  House,  at  which 
he  bad  heard  a  piece  of  news  from  the  Prince 
which  it  deeply  concerned  him,  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  know.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
had  sent  secret  information  that  Napoleon  wanted 
to  invade  our  shores  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Danish  fleets.  The  Portuguese  had  been  refused. 
It  was  for  us  to  see  to  the  Danish.  Mr.  Canning 
lost  no  time  in  seeing  to  it:  and  while  the  Em- 
perors were  consulting  at  Tilsit,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  disabling  Deimiark  from  injuring  us. 
When  he  had  confidential  information  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  Tilsit  Treaty,  his  proceed- 
ings were  hastened,  and  they  were  made  as 
peremptory  as  the  occasion  required.  He  en- 
dured great  blame  for  a  long  time  on  account  of 
this  peremptoriness ;  and  he  could  uot  justify 
himself  because  the  government  were  pledged  to 
secrecy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  our  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  was 
sent  to  Kiel,  to  require  of  the  Crown  Prince 
(then  at  Kiel),  who  was  known  to  be  under  in- 
timidation by  Napoleon,  that  the  Danish  navy 
should  be  delivered  over  to  England,  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  British  ports,  and  restored  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Crown  Prince  refused,  with 
the  indignation  which  was  to  be  expected.  .  .  . 
]\Ir.  Jackson  bad  been  escorted,  when  he  went 
forth  on  his  mission,  by  20  ships  of  the  line,  40 
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frigates  and  otlicr  nssistnut  vessels,  and  n  fleet  of 
transports,  conveying  27,000  land  troops.  Ad- 
niirtil  Qambier  coniinauded  the  naval,  and  Lord 
Cathcart  the  military  expedition.  These  forces 
had  been  got  ready  within  a  month,  with  great 
ability,  and  under  perfect  secrecy;  and  before 
the  final  orders  were  given,  ministers  had  such 
information  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  OS  left  them  no  hesitation  whatever  about 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet,  if  it  was  not  lent  quietly. 
.  .  .  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Jackson  was  indig- 
nantly dismissed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  seizing  the  fleet.  .  .  .  On  the 
15th  [of  August]  the  forces  were  landed  at  Wed- 
beck,  for  their  march  upon  Copenhagen,  and  the 
fleet  worked  up  before  the  city.  Once  more,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  avoid  extremities.  .  .  .  The 
Crown  Prince  replied  by  a  proclamation,  amount- 
ing to  a  declaration  of  war.  .  .  .  And  now  the 
uCCair  was  decided.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  end  must  be.  .  .  .  By  the  Ist  of 
September,  however,  Stralsund  was  occupied  by 
the  French ;  and  part  of  tiie  British  force  was 
detached  to  watch  them ;  aud  this  proved  that  it 
would  have  been  fatal  to  lose  time.  By  the  8th 
of  September,  all  was  over;  the  Danish  navy 
and  arsenal  were  surrendered.  One  fourth  of  the 
buildings  of  the  city  were  by  that  time  destroyed ; 
and  in  one  street  500  persons  were  killed  by  the 
bombardment.  .  .  .  Efforts  were  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  Danes  after  all  was  over;  but,  as 
was  very  natural,  in  vain.  .  .  .  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  achievement  reached 
England,  the  victors  brought  the  Danish  fleet 
into  Portsmouth  harbour.  One  of  the  most 
painful  features  of  the  case  is  the  confiscation 
which  ensued,  because  the  surrender  was  not 
made  quietly.  At  the  moment  of  the  attack, 
there  were  Danish  merchantmen  in  our  Avaters, 
with  cargoes  worth  £2,000,000.  These  we  took 
possession  of ;  and,  of  course,  of  the  navy  which 
we  had  carried  off." — H.  Martineau,  IIi»t.  of 
Eng.,  1800-1815,  bk.  2,  ch.  1.  —  In  fulfilment  of 
the  agreements  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  early  in 
August,  1807,  "  a  show  was  made  by  Russia  of 
offering  her  mediation  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace ;  but  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning required,  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Czar,  a  frank  communication  of  the 
secret  articles  at  Tilsit,  the  proposal  fell  to 
the  ground."  Its  failure  was  made  certain  by 
the  action  of  England  in  taking  possession  by 
force  of  the  Danish  fleet.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, upon  the  peremptory  demand  of  Napoleon, 
war  was  accordingly  declared  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  Czar.  ' '  Denmark  bad  concluded 
(Oct.  16)  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defersive, 
with  France,  and  Sweden  was  now  summoned 
by  Russia  to  join  the  Continental  League.  But 
the  King,  faithful  to  his  engagements  [with 
England],  resolutely  refused  submission:  on 
which  war  was  declared  against  him  early  in 
1808,  and  an  overwhelming  force  poured  into 
Finland,  the  seizure  of  which  by  Russia  had 
been  agreed  on  at  Tilsit." — Epitome  of  Alison's 
Hist,  cf  Europe,  sects.  455-456  {ch.  51,  v.  \\,\of 
complete  work). — "In  November,  1808,  Finland 
was  virtually  given  up  to  Alexander;  and  Swe- 
den was  thus  deprived  of  her  great  granary,  and 
destined  to  ruin.  England  had  of  late  aided  her 
vigourously,  driving  the  Russian  navy  into  port, 
and  blockading  them  there;  and  sending  Sir 
John  Moore,  with  10,000  men,  in  !May,  when 


Prance,  Russia,  and  Lenmark,  were  all  advanc- 
ing to  crush  the  galluat  Swedes.  Sir  John  Moore 
found  the  King  in  what  he  thought  a  very  wild 
state  of  mind,  proposing  conquests,  when  he  had 
not  forces  enough  for  defensive  operations.  All 
agreement  in  their  views  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible: the  King  resented  the  Englishman's  cau- 
tion ;  Sir  John  Aloore  thought  the  King  so  nearly 
mad  that  he  made  off  in  disguise  from  Stock- 
holm, and  brought  back  his  troops,  which  had 
never  been  landed.  .  .  .  After  the  relinquish- 
ment of  Finland,  the  Swedish  people  found  they 
could  endure  no  more.  Besides  Finland,  they 
had  lost  Pomerania :  they  were  reduced  to  want ; 
they  were  thinned  by  pestilence  as  well  as  by 
war;  but  the  King's  ruling  idea  was  to  continue 
the  conflict  to  the  last.  ...  As  the  only  way  to 
preserve  their  existence,  his  subjects  gently  de- 
posed him,  and  put  the  administration  of  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  his  aged  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania.  The  poor  King  was  arrested  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1809,  as  he  was  setting  out 
for  his  country  scat,  .  .  .  and  placed  in  impris- 
onment for  a  short  time.  His  uncle,  at  first 
called  liegent,  was  soon  made  King.  .  .  .  Peace 
was  made  with  Russia  in  September,  1809,  and 
with  France  in  the  following  January.  Pomer- 
ania was  restored  to  Sweden,  but  not  Finland; 
and  she  had  to  make  great  sacrifices.  .  .  .  Sho 
was  compelled  to  bear  her  part  in  the  Continental 
System  of  Napoleon,  and  to  shut  her  ports 
against  all  communications  with  England." — H. 
Martineau,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1800-1815,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 
—  "The  invasion  by  the  Tzar  Alexander  I.  in 
1808  led  to  the  complete  separation  of  Finland 
and  the  other  Swedish  lands  east  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia  from  the  Swedish  crown.  Finland  was 
conquered  and  annexed  by  the  conqueror;  but 
it  was  annexed  after  a  fashion  in  which  one 
may  suppose  that  no  other  conquered  land  ever 
was  annexed.  In  fact  one  may  doubt  whether 
'annexed'  is  the  right  word.  Since  1809  the 
crowns  of  Russia  and  Finland  are  necessarily 
worn  by  the  same  person ;  the  Russian  and  the 
Finnish  nation  have  necessarily  the  same  sover- 
eign. But  Finland  is  not  incorporated  with 
Ru.ssia ;  in  everything  but  the  common  sovereign 
Russia  and  Finland  are  countries  foreign  to  one 
another.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  crown  pnd 
the  nation  of  Finland,  we  speak  of  a  crown  and 
a  nation  which  were  called  into  being  by  the  will 
of  the  conqueror  himself.  .  .  .  The  conqueror 
had  possession  of  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions, 
and  he  called  on  the  people  of  that  part  to  meet 
him  in  a  separate  Parliament,  but  one  chosen  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  existing  law  pre- 
sc  ribed  for  the  common  Parliament  of  the  whole. 
...  In  his  new  character  of  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  the  Tzar  Alexander  came  to  Borga, 
and  there  on  March  27th,  1809,  fully  confirmed  the 
existing  constitution,  laws,  and  religion  of  his 
new  State.  The  position  of  that  State  is  best  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words.  Speaking  neither 
Swedish  nor  Finnish,  and  speaking  to  hearers 
who  understood  no  Russian,  the  new  Grand 
Duke  used  the  French  tongue.  Finland  was 
'  Place  desormais  au  rang  des  nations ' ;  it  was  a 
'  Nation,  tranquille  au  dehors,  libre  dans  I'inter- 
ieur.'  [Finland  was  'Placed  henceforth  in  the 
rank  of  the  nations ;  it  was  a  Nation  tranquil 
without,  free  within.j  And  it  was  a  nation  of 
his  own  founding.  The  people  of  Finland  had 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Swedish  nation ;  they 
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had  not  become  a  part  of  the  Russian  nation ; 
they  had  become  a  nation  by  tlu'inselves.  All 
this,  be  it  remembered,  happened  before  the  for- 
mal cession  of  the  lost  lands  by  Sweden  to  Ilussia. 
This  waa  not  made  till  the  Peace  of  Frederik- 
shamn  on  September  17th  of  tlie  same  year. 
The  treaty  contained  no  stipulation  for  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  Finland ;  their  full  confirmation  by 
the  new  sovereign  was  held  to  be  enough.  Two 
years  later,  In  1811,  the  boundary  of  the  new 
State  w^as  enlarged.  Alexander,  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  and  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  cut 
off  from  his  empire,  and  added  to  his  grand 
duchy,  the  Finnish  districts  which  had  been 
ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia  sixty  years  before. 
The  boundary  of  his  constitutional  grand  duchy 
was  brought  vcrj^  near  indeed  to  the  ci4pital  of 
his  despotic  empire," — E.  A.  Freeman, /'Yn^a/uZ 
{Macmillan's  Mw/.,  March,  1893). 

Also  in:  Gen.  Monteith,  *n\. ,  Narrative  of  tlie 
Conquest  of  Mnlaiid,  by  a  Ruman  Officer  {with 
appended  doc'n). —  C.  Joynevllle,  Life  and  Times 
of  Alexander  I.,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  i8o8.— Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  VI. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1809.— Accession  of  Charles 
XIII. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1809. —  Granting  of  the 
Constitution.     See  Constitution  of  Swedkn. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1810.— Election  of  Berna- 
dotte  to  be  Crown  Prince  and  successor  to  the 
throne. —  The  new  king,  lately  called  to  the 
throne,  being  aged,  "the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  flxed  on  the  successor,  or  Crown  Prince, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  chief  labour  of  the 
government,  and  appears  to  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  nation.  But  his  government  was  of 
short  duration.  On  the  28th  of  May  1810,  while 
reviewing  some  troops,  he  suddenly  fell  from 
his  horse  and  expired  on  the  spot,  leaving 
Sweden  again  witliout  any  head  excepting  the 
old  King.  This  event  agitated  the  whole  nation, 
and  various  candidates  were  proposed  for  the 
succession  of  the  kingdom.  Among  these  was 
the  King-of  Denmark,  who,  after  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made  for  Buonaparte,  had  some  right  to  ex- 
pect his  support.  The  son  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,  and 
named  like  him  Gustavus,  was  also  proposed  as 
a  candidate.  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  partizans. 
To  each  of  these  candidates  there  lay  practical 
objections.  To  have  followed  the  line  of  lawful 
succession,  and  called  Gustavus  to  the  throne, 
(which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  his  father's  in- 
firmity, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,)  would  have 
been  to  place  a  child  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
must  have  inferred,  amid  this  most  arduous 
crisis,  all  the  doubts  and  difticulties  of  choosing 
a  regent.  Such  choice  might,  too,  be  the  means, 
at  a  future  time,  of  reviving  his  father's  claim 
to  the  crown.  The  countries  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  been  too  long  rivals,  for  the  Swedes 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  King  of 
Denmark;  and  to  choose  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
would  have  been,  in  effect,  to  submit  themselves 
to  Russia,  of  wliose  last  behaviour  towards  her 
Sweden  had  considerable  reason  to  complain.  In 
this  embarrassment  they  were  thought  to  start  a 
happy  idea,  who  proposed  to  conciliate  Napoleon 
by  bestowing  the  ancient  crown  of  the  Goths 
upon  one  of  his  own  Field  Marshals,  and  a  high 
noble  of  his  empire,  namely,  John  Julian  Bap- 


tlste  Bemadotte,  Prince  of  Ponto  Corvo.  This 
distinguished  officer  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
J().seph  Buonaparte's  wife,  (daughter  of  a  wealthy 
and  respectable  individual,  named  Clary,) 
througii  whom  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Imperial  family  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  both  when  governor  of  Hanover,  and 
administrator  of  Swedisii  Pomerania.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  Bemadotte  was  said  to  have 
shown  himself  in  a  particular  manner  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  Swedisii  nation;  and  it  waa 
even  insinuated  that  he  would  not  bo  averse  to 
exchange  the  errors  of  Popery  for  ihe  reformed 
tenets  of  Luther.  The  Swedish  nation  fell  very 
generally  into  the  line  of  policy  whicii  prompted 
this  choice.  ...  It  was  a  choice,  sure,  as  they 
thought,  to  be  agreeable  to  him  upon  whose  nod 
the  world  seemed  to  depend.  Yet,  there  is  the 
best  reason  to  doubt,  whether,  in  preferring  Ber- 
nadotte  to  their  vacant  tiirone,  the  Swedes  did  a 
thing  which  was  gratifying  to  Napoleon.  The 
name  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  elect,  had 
been  known  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  be- 
fore that  of  Buonaparte  had  been  heard  of. 
Bemadotte  had  been  the  older,  therefore,  though 
certainly  not  the  better  soldier.  On  the  18th 
Brumaire,  be  was  so  far  from  joining  Buonaparte 
in  his  enterprise  against  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  notwithstanding  all  advances  made  to 
him,  that  he  %vas  on  the  spot  at  St.  Cloud  armed 
and  prepared,  had  circumstances  permitted,  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  any  part  of  the 
military,  who  might  be  brought  to  declare  for 
the  Directory.  And  although,  like  every  one 
else,  Bemadotte  submitted  to  the  (Consular  sys- 
tem, and  held  the  government  of  Holland  under 
Buonaparte,  yet  then,  as  well  as  under  the  em- 
pire, he  was  always  understood  to  belong  to  a 
class  of  officers,  whom  Napoleon  employed  in- 
deed, and  rewarded,  but  without  loving  them,  or 
perhaps  relying  on  them  more  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  although  their  character  was  in 
most  instances  a  warrant  for  their  fidelity.  These 
officers  formed  a  comparatively  snmll  class,  yet 
comprehending  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  French  army.  .  .  .  Reconcded  by 
necessity  to  a  state  of  servitude  which  they  could 
not  avoid,  this  party  considered  themselves  as 
the  soldiers  of  France,  not  of  Napoleon,  and  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  their  country  rather  than 
the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor.  Without  being 
personally  Napoleon's  enemies,  they  were  not  the 
friends  01  his  despotic  power.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
suspicion  entertained  by  Napoleon  of  Berna- 
dotte's  political  opinions,  subjects  of  positive 
discord  had  recently  arisen  between  them.  .  .  . 
But  while  such  were  the  bad  terms  betwixt  the 
Emperor  and  his  general,  the  Swedes,  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  imagined,  that 
in  choosing  Bemadotte  for  successor  to  their 
throne,  they  were  paying  to  Buonaparte  the 
most  acceptable  tribute.  And,  notwithstanding 
that  Napoleon  was  actually  at  variance  with 
Bemadotte,  and  although,  in  a  political  view,  he 
would  much  rather  have  given  his  aid  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  reflecting,  that  Sweden  retained 
a  certain  degree  of  independence;  that  the  sea 
separated  her  shores  from  his  armies ;  and  that, 
however  willing  to  conciliate  him,  the  Swedes 
were  not  in  a  condition  absolutely  to  be  compelled 
to  receive  laws  at  his  hand.    It  was  necessary  to 
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acquiesce  In  their  choice,  since  ho  could  not  dic- 
tuU!  to  tlu'ni;  and  by  doing  bo  lie  ndght  at  the 
same  time  exliiliit  anotlier  splendid  example  of 
the  heiglit  to  which  his  service  conducted  his 
geuends.  .  .  .  We  have,  however,  been  favoured 
with  some  manuscript  observations  .  .  .  whicli 
orove  distinctly,  that  while  Nupoleon  treated  the 
'>>wn  Prince  Elect  of  Hweden  with  fair  lan- 
"..'ttfee,  !>';  eiidcttvourcd  by  underliand  intrigues 
i>  pi'ivent  the  accomplishment  of  his  iiopes. 
rhe  Swedes,  however,  remained  fixed  in  their 
choice,  nc^w'tnstanding  the  insinuations  of  I)e- 
saugier,  the  French  envoy,  whom  Napoleon 
afterwards  aCfected  to  disown  and  recall,  for 
supporting  in  the  diet  of  Orebro  the  interest  of 
the  King  of  Denmarii,  instead  of  that  of  Berna- 
dotte.  Napoleon's  cold  assent,  or  rather  an  as- 
surance that  he  would  not  dissent,  being  tlius 
wrung  reluctantly  from  him,  Beruadotte,  owing 
to  Ills  excellent  character  among  the  Swedes,  and 
their  opinion  of  his  interest  with  Napoleon,  was 
chosen  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  by  tlie  States  of 
that  kingdom,  2l8t  August  1810."— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Life  of  y<iiM>le^)n,  v.  3,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  M.  de  Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs 
of  XnjMkon,  v.  4,  ch.  7. — Lady  Bloomtield,  Mem- 
oirs of  Lord  Bloomfield,  v.  1,  pp.  17-34.— W.  G. 
Meredith,  Memorials  of  Charles  John,  King  of 
Sweden  and  Noncay. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  i8io.— Alliance  with  Rus- 
sia against  France.  See  Fkance  :  A.  1).  1810- 
181^>. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1813, — Joined  with  the  new 
Coalition  against  Napoleon. —  Participation 
in  the  War  of  Liberation.  See  Gekmany: 
A.  D.  1813-1813  to  1813  (October— Decem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Peace  of  Kiel.— Ces- 
sion of  Norway  to  Sweden  and  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  to  Denmark. — "Tlie  Danes,  having 
been  driven  out  of  Holstein  by  Beruadotte  [see 
Gekmany:  A.  D.  1813  (Octoijer — Decemuer)!, 
concluded  an  armistice  December  18th,  ana, 
finally,  the  Peace  of  Kiel,  January  14th  1814,  by 
wliich  Frederick  VI.  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden; 
reserving,  however,  Greenland,  the  Ferroe  Isles, 
and  Iceland,  which  were  regarded  as  depen- 
dencies of  Norway.  Norway,  wlncix  was  an- 
ciently governed  by  its  own  kings,  had  remained 
united  with  Denmark  ever  since  the  death  of 
Olaf  V.  in  1387.  Charles  XIIL,  on  his  side, 
ceded  to  Denmark  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the 
Isle  of  Rugen.  This  treaty  founded  the  present 
system  of  the  Nortli.  Sweden  withdrew  entirely 
from  her  connection  with  Germany,  and  be- 
came a  purely  Scandinavian  Power.  The  Nor- 
wegians, who  detested  tlic  Swedes,  made  an 
attempt  to  assert  their  independence  under  the 
conduct  of  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  cousln- 
german  and  heir  of  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark. 
Christian  Frederick  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Norway;  but  the  movement  was  opposed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  Allied  Powers  from  con- 
siderations of  policy  rather  than  justice ;  and  the 
Norwegians  found  themselves  compelled  to  de- 
cree the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  a  stor- 
ting, or  Diet,  assembled  at  Christiania,  November 
4th  1814.  Frederick  VI.  also  signed  a  peace 
witli  Great  Britain  at  Kiel,  January  I4th  1814. 
All  the  Danish  colonies,  except  Heligoland, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  English,  were  re- 
stored."—T.  H.  Dyer,  itiat.  of  Modern  Europe, 
hk.  7,  ch.  16  (».  4). 


(Sweden):  A.  D.  1814.  — The  Allies  in 
France  and  in  possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of 
Napoleon.  See  PitANCK:  A.  D.  1814  (January 
—  March),  and  (March — April). 

(Norway):  A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Norwe- 
gian constitution  under  the  union  with 
Sweden.—"  When,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814, 
Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  hantled 
over  to  Sweden,  the  Norwegians  roused  them- 
selves to  once  more  assert  their  nationality.  The 
Swedes  appeared  in  force,  by  land  and  sea,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Norway.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  latter  country  had  been  gua^-anteed 
complete  national  independence  that  she  con- 
sented to  a  union  of  tlie  countries  under  the  one 
crown.  The  agreement  was  made,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Norway  granted  on  the  17th  of  May 
1814,  at 'which  date  the  contemporary  history  of 
Norway  begins.  .  .  .  The  Fundamental  Law  of 
the  constitution  (GrundlOv),  which  almost  every 
peasant  farmer  now-a-days  has  framed  and  hung 
up  in  the  chief  room  of  his  house,  bears  the  date 
the  4tli  of  November  1814.  The  Act  of  Union 
with  Sweden  is  dated  the  6th  of  August  1815. 
The  union  of  the  two  states  is  a  union  of  tho 
crown  alone.  .  .  .  Sweden  and  Norway  form, 
like  Great  Brifidn,  a  hereditary  limited  mon- 
archy. One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Union 
provides  that  the  king  of  the  joint  countries 
must  reside  for  a  certain  part  of  the  year  in  Nor- 
way. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  period  is  a 
short  one.  In  his  absence,  the  king  is  represented 
by  the  Council  of  State  (Statsraad),  whicli  must 
be  composed  entirely  of  Norwegians,  and  con- 
sist of  two  Ministers  of  State  (Cabinet  Ministers), 
and  nine  other  Councillors  of  State.  As  witii 
us,  the  king  personally  can  do  no  wrong;  the 
responsibility  for  his  acts  rests  with  his  minis- 
ters. Of  the  State  Council,  or  Privy  Council 
(above  spoken  of),  three  members,  one  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  two  ordinary  members  of  tlie  Privy 
Council,  are  always  in  attendance  upon  the  king, 
whether  he  is  residing  in  Norway  or  Sweden. 
The  rest  of  the  Council  forms  the  Norwegian 
Government  resident  in  the  country.  All  func- 
tionaries are  appointed  by  the  king,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  this  Council  of  State.  Tlie  officials,  who 
form  what  we  should  call  the  Government  (as 
distinguished  from  what  we  should  call  the 
Civil  Service),  together  with  the  prefets  (Amt- 
men)  and  the  higher  grades  of  the  army  are,  nomi- 
nally, removable  by  the  king ;  but,  if  removed, 
they  continue  to  draw  two-thirds  of  their  salary 
until  their  case  has  come  before  Parliament 
(the  Stor-thing,  Great  Thing),  which  decides 
upon  their  pensions.  ...  In  1876  the  number  of 
electors  to  the  Storthing  were  under  140,000,  not 
more  than  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. So  that  the  franchise  was  by  no  means  a 
very  wide  one.  ...  In  foreign  affairs  only  does 
Norway  not  act  as  an  independent  nation.  There 
is  a  single  foreign  minister  for  the  two  countries 
and  he  is  usually  a  Swede.  For  the  purposes  of 
internal  administration,  Norway  is  divided  into 
twenty  districts,  called  Amter — which  we  may 
best  translate  'Prefectures.'  Of  these,  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  country,  Christiania  (with  its 
population  of  150,000)  and  Bergen  (population 
about  50,000)  form  each  a  separate  Amt." — C.  F. 
Keary,  Ifoncay  and  the  Norwegiatis,  ch.  13. —  See 
Constitution  of  Norway. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1815. — Swedish  Pomera- 
nia sold  to  Prussia.    See  Vienna,  Congress. 
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(Sweden  and  Norway):  A.  D.  i8x8.— Accet- 
sion  of  Charles  XIV.  (Bernadotte). 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1839.— Acceiiion  of  Chris- 
tian VIII. 

(Sweden  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1844.— Acces- 
sion of  Oscar  I. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1848.— Accession  of  Fred- 
erick VII. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1848-1862.— The  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question.— First  war  with  Prus- 
sia.— "The  two  Duchies  of  Schh'Hwig  iind  Hoi- 
Htcin  Ho  to  the  south  of  mo<lern  Douinark. 
Ilolstcin,  the  more  southern  of  the  two,  is  exclu- 
sively German  in  its  nopjilution.  Schleswig, 
the  more  northern,  contains  a  mixed  population 
of  Danes  and  Oennnns.  In  the  course  of  the 
14th  century  Sclileswig  was  conquered  by  Den- 
mark, but  ceded  to  Count  Gerard  of  llolstein  — 
the  Constitution  of  Waldemar  providing  that  the 
two  Ducliies  should  be  imder  one  Lord,  but  tluit 
tlicy  should  never  be  united  to  Denmark.  Tlds 
is  the  first  fact  to  realise  in  the  complex  history 
of  tlie  Schleswig-IIolstein  question.  The  line  of 
Gerard  'of  Holstein  expired  in  1375.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  brancli  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. In  1448  a  member  of  this  house,  the 
nephew  of  the  reigning  Duke,  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark.  The  reigning  Duke  pro- 
cured in  that  year  a  confirmation  of  the  compact 
that  Schleswig  should  never  be  united  with  Den- 
mark. Dying  without  issue  in  1459,  the  Duke 
was  succeeded,  by  the  election  of  the  Estates,  by 
his  nephew  Christian  I.  of  Denmark.  In  elect- 
ing Christian,  liowever,  the  Estates  compelled 
him  in  1460  to  renew  the  compact  confirmed  in 
1448.  And,  though  Duchies  and  Crown  were 
thenceforward  united,  the  only  link  between  them 
was  the  sovereign.  Even  this  link  could  possi- 
bly be  severed.  For  the  succession  in  the  Ducliy 
was  secured  to  the  male  heir  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  law  of  Denmark.  ...  It  would  com- 
plicate this  narrative  if  stress  were  laid  on  the 
various  changes  in  the  relations  between  King- 
dom and  Duchies  which  were  consequent  on  the 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  It  is  sufhcieut  to  say  that, 
by  a  treaty  made  in  1773,  the  arrangements 
concluded  more  than  300  years  before  were  con- 
firmed. Schleswig-IIolstem  reverted  once  more 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  time  of  Cliristian  I.,  who 
had  expressly  recognised  tliat  he  governed  them 
as  Duke,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  own  law  of 
succession.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not  likely 
t<j  be  respected  amidst  the  convulsions  which 
affected  Europe  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  In  1806  Christian  VII.  took 
advantage  of  the  disruption  of  the  German  Em- 
pire formally  to  incorporate  the  Duchies  into  his 
Kingdom.  No  one  was  in  a  position  to  dispute 
the  act  of  the  monarch.  In  1815,  however,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  his  rights  in  Hol- 
stein and  Lauenburg,  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine;  and  the  nobility  of  Holstein, 
brou^  ht  in  this  way  into  fresh  connection  with 
Germany,  appealed  to  the  German  Diet.  But  the 
Diet,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
was  subject  to  influences  opposed  to  the  rights 
of  nationalities.  It  declined  to  interfere,  and 
the  union  of  Duchies  and  Kingdom  was  main- 
tained. Christian  VII.  was  succeeded  in  1808 
by  his  son  Frederick  VI. ,  who  was  followed  in 
1889  by  his  cousin  Christian  VIII.    The  latter 


monarch  had  only  one  son,  afterwards  Frederick 
VII.,  who,  though  twice  married,  had  no  chil- 
dren. On  his  death,  if  no  alteration  hud  been 
made,  the  crown  of  Denmark  would  have  passed 
to  the  female  line — the  present  reigning  dynasty 
—  wJille  the  Duchies,  by  the  old  undisputed  law, 
would  have  reverted  to  a  younger  branch, 
which  descended  through  males  to  the  house  of 
AugUHtenburg.  With  this  prospect  l)efore  them 
it  became  very  desiniblc  for  tlu>  Danes  to  amal- 

ipimate  the  Duchies;  and  in  the  year  1H44  tho 
)aniHh  Estates  almost  unanimously  adopted  a 
motion  that  tlie  King  should  proclaim  Denmark. 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  one  indi- 
visible Htate.  In  1846  the  King  put  forth  a 
declaration  that  there  was  no  d(>ul)t  that  the 
Diinish  law  of  succession  prevailed  in  Schleswig. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  more  doubt  respect- 
ing Holstein.  Hut  he  promised  to  use  his  en- 
deavours to  oljtuin  the  recognition  of  the  integ- 
rity of  Denmark  as  a  collective  Stiite.  Power- 
less alone  against  the  Danes  and  their  sovereign, 
Holstein  appealed  to  the  Diet;  and  the  Diet  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and  reserved  the  right  of  enforc- 
ing its  legitimate  authority  in  case  of  need. 
Christian  VIII.  died  in  January  1848.  His  son, 
Frederick  VII.,  the  last  of  his  line,  grasped  tho 
tiller  of  the  State  at  a  critical  moment.  Crowns, 
before  a  month  was  over,  were  tumbling  off  tho 
heads  of  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe;  and 
Denmark,  shaken  by  these  events,  felt  tho  full 
force  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Face  to 
face  with  revolution  at  home  and  Germany 
acro.ss  the  frontier,  the  new  King  tried  to  cut  in- 
stead of  untying  the  Gordian  knot.  He  sepa- 
rated Holstein  from  Schleswig,  incorporating  tho 
latter  in  Denmark  but  allowing  the  former  un- 
der its  own  constitution  to  form  part  of  tlio 
German  Confederation.  Frederick  VII.  proba- 
bly hoped  that  the  German  Diet  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  half-loaf  which  he  ottered  it.  Tho 
Diet,  however,  replied  to  the  challenge  by  for- 
mally incorporating  Schleswig  in  Germany,  and 
by  committing  to  Prussia  tho  office  of  mediatioQ 
[see  Qekmany:  A.  D.  1848  (Maiicii — Septem- 
beh)].  War  broke  out,  but  the  arms  of  Prussia 
were  crippled  by  the  revolution  which  shook  her 
throne.  The  sword  of  Denmark,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, proved  victorious;  and  tho  Duchies 
were  ultimately  compelled  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion which  force  had  pronounced.  These  events 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  protocol  which  was 
signed  in  London,  in  August  1850,  by  England, 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
This  document  settled  the  question,  so  far  as 
diplomacy  could  determine  it,  in  the  interests  of 
Denmark.  The  unity  of  Denmark,  Schleswig, 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  was  secured  by  a  uni- 
form law  of  succession,  and  their  internal  affairs 
were  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  a  com- 
mon administration.  The  protocol  of  1850  was 
signed  by  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  Russell 
Administration.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  treaty 
of  1852,  which  was  concluded  by  Lord  Alalmes- 
bury.  This  treaty,  to  which  all  the  great  powers 
were  parties,  was  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
protocol.  Under  it  the  succession  to  Kingdom 
and  Duchies  was  assigned  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Gllicksburg,  the  present  reigning  King  of  Den- 
mark. The  integrity  of  the  whole  Danish  Mon- 
archy was  declared  permanent;  but  the  rights  of 
the  German  Confederation  with  respect  to  Hol- 
stein and  Schleswig  were  reserved.    The  declar- 
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ntlon  wns  inncio  In  ncponlancc  with  the  vicwd  of 
UiiHsiii,  KriKliiiiil,  nnd  Frnnctt:  the  reMTViitlon 
wiiH  iiisirlctl  in  Ihf  intrrcHtH  of  the  Ocrinitii  pow- 
cn ;  and  in  ii  nianifcHto,  wliich  wiu<  cotririuinicaUMl 
to  the  Ornian  CoiirtH,  tlic  KinK  of  iKiiniarit  laid 
down  clalioratc  nik's  for  tin-  treatment  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  DiicideH.  TIuih,  while  the  mic- 
ceNHlon  to  tiie  DatdHh  tlirono  and  the  integrity  of 
Denmark  had  lieeii  seeiin-d  by  the  protocol  of 
IHiW  and  the  treaty  of  IHW,  tho  cluhorutv  nrom- 
Ifies  of  tiie  DaniHh  King,  formally  commiiiiieated 
to  the  German  powern,  had  given  the  latter  a 
jiretext  for  contending  that  thene  niedges  were 
ut  leaHt  an  sucn-d  nw  the  treaty.  And  the  next 
tt'n  years  made  tlie  pretext  nmc^h  more  fonnlda- 
blo  than  it  gecmed  in  1H<VJ.  .  .  .  The  Danes  en- 
deavoured to  extricate  themselves  from  a  con- 
stantly gri-wlng  embarrassment  by  repeating  the 
Eolicy  of  1848,  by  granting,  under  what  was 
nown  as  the  Constitution  of  1855,  autonomous 
institutions  to    llolstciu,   by    consolidating  the 

I)urely  Danish  portio'is  of  the  Monarchy,  and  by 
ncorporating  Schleswig,  which  was  partly  Dan- 
ish and  partiv  Oerman,  in  Denmark.  But  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Schlcswig  resented  this 
arrangement.  Tliey  complained  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  language  and  the  employment  of 
Danish  functionaries,  and  they  argued  that,  un- 
der the  engagenutnts  which  had  been  contracted 
between  1851  atid  1852,  Holstein  had  a  voice  in 
constitutional  changes  of  this  character.  This 
argument  added  heat  to  a  dispute  already  acute. 
For  it  was  now  plain  that,  while  the  German 
Diet  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  in  Holstein, 
Holstein  asserted  her  claim  to  be  heard  on  the 
affairs  of  the  entire  Kingdom." — 8.  Walpole, 
Life  of  Ijml  John  Jtumll,  ch.  80  (p.  2). — In  the 
first  periml  of  the  war  of  1848-9,  the  only  impor- 
tant battle  was  fought  at  Duppeln,  June  5,  1848. 
The  Prussians  were  superior  in  land  forces,  but 
the  Danes  were  able  to  make  use  of  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats  in  defending  their  strong  position. 
"After  a  useless  slaughter,  both  parties  re- 
mained nearly  in  the  same  position  as  they  had 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict." 
The  war  was  suspended  in  August  by  an  armis- 
tice—  that  of  MalmO — but  was  renewed  in  the 
April  following.  "On  the  20th  April  [1849]  the 
Prussians  invaded  Jutland  with  48  battalions,  48 
guns,  and  2,000  horse;  and  the  Danish  generals, 
unable  to  make  head  against  such  a  crusade,  re- 
tired through  the  town  of  Kolding,  which  was 
fortified  and  commanded  an  important  bridge 
that  was  abandoned  to  the  invaders.  The 
Danes,  however,  returned,  and  after  a  bloody 
combat  dislodged  the  Prussians,  but  w^ere  finally 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  by  the  fire  of  the  German 
mortars,  which  reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  On 
the  3d  May  the  Danes  had  their  revenge,  in  the 
defeat  of  a  large  body  of  the  Schleswig  insur- 

fents  by  a  Danish  corps  near  the  fortress  of 
tedericia,  with  the  loss  of  340  men.  A  more 
important  advantage  was  gained  by  them  on  the 
6th  July,"  over  the  Germans  who  were  besieg- 
ing Freciericia.  "The  loss  of  the  Germans  m 
this  disastrous  affair  was  96  officers  and  3,250 
men  killed  and  wounded,  with  their  whole  siege- 
artillery  and  stores.  .  .  .  This  brilliant  victory 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
(Jermans  from  nearly  the  whole  of  Jutland.  A 
convention  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Berlin, 
which  established  an  armistice  for  six  months," 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  negotiations  and 


trratios  described  above.  But  hoHtllltles  were 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  for  the  Insurgents  of  Hchlci- 
wig  and  Holstein  rciiliicd  in  .irms,  and  were 
said  to  receive  almost  open  encouragement  and 
aid  frf)m  I'russia.  Their  army,  32, (MM)  strong, 
(K'(U|)icd  Idstcdt  and  Wedclspang.  They  w« re 
attiu'ked  at  the  former  place,  on  the  25th  of  July. 
1850,  by  tlu!  Danes,  and  defj-ated  after  a  bUnxly 
c(mfiict.  "The  loss  on  Imih  sides  amounted  to 
nearly  8,000  men,  or  about  on"  in  eight  of  the 
tr<K)pg  engaged ;  n  prodigioiis  slaughter,  unexam- 
pled in  European  war  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Of  these,  nearly  3,(K)0,  including  85  officers,  wero 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  and 
5,(NM)  on  that  of  the  insurgents,  whose  loss  ia 
officers  was  peculiarly  severe.  "—Hir  A.  Alison, 
lliHt.  of  Europe,  1815-1852,  ch.  53.— From  1855 
to  1862  the  history  of  Denmark  was  iineventful. 
But  in  the  next  year  King  Frederick  VH.  died, 
and  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  had  settled  tho 
succession  upon  Prince  Christian  of  Olllcksburg, 
failed  to  prevent  the  reopening  of  the  Scblea- 
wig-Holstcin  question. 

Ai-BO  IN :  C.  A.  Gosch,  Denmark  and  Oermany 
nnce  1815,  eh.  8-9. —  A  Forgotten  War  (Spectator, 
Sept.  22,  1894,  reviewing  Count  von  Moltke'a  "  Oe- 
Hcfiichte  (h'»  Krief/es  gegen  Ddnemark,  1848-49  "). 

(Denmark— Iceland):  A.  D.  1849-1874.— 
The  Danish  constitution. — Relations  of  Ice- 
land to  Denmark.—"  Denmark  became  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  1849.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  tho  Constitution  are  these:  Every 
king  of  Denmark,  before  he  can  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  monarchy,  must  deliver  a  written 
oath  that  he  will  observe  the  constitution.  He 
alone  is  invested  with  tho  executive  power,  but 
the  legislative  he  exercises  conjointly  with  the 
Assembly  (Itigsdag).  He  can  declare  war  and 
make  peace,  enter  and  renounce  alliances.  But 
he  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly, 
sign  away  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom 
or  encumber  it  with  any  State  obligations.  .  ■.  , 
The  king's  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  is 
exempt  from  all  responsibility.  The  ministers 
form  the  Council  of  State,  of  which  the  king  is 
the  president,  and  where,  by  right,  the  heir-ap- 
pari^nt  has  a  scat.  The  king  has  an  absolute 
veto.  The  Rigsdag  (Assembler)  meets  every  year, 
and  cannot  be  prorogued  till  the  session  has 
lasted  for  two  months  at  least.  It  consists  of 
two  Chambers  —  the  Upper  Chamber,  '  Lands- 
ting,'  and  the  Lower  Chamber,  'Folketing.' 
The  Upper  Chamber  consists  of  66  members, 
.welve  of  which  are  Crown-elects  for  life,  seven 
chosen  by  Copenhagen,  and  one  by  the  so-called 
Lagting  of  FarO.  The  46  remaining  members 
are  voted  in  by  ten  electoral  districts,  each  of 
which  comprises  from  one  to  three  Amts,  or  rural 
governorships,  with  the  towns  situated  within 
each  of  them  included.  The  elections  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  proportional  or  minority  system. 
In  Copenhagen  and  in  the  other  towns  one  moiety 
of  electors  is  chosen  out  of  those  who  possess  the 
franchise  for  the  Lower  House,  the  other  moiety 
is  selected  from  among  those  who  pay  the  highest 
municipal  rates.  In  every  rural  commune  one 
elector  is  chosen  by  all  the  enfranchised  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  Lower  House 
is  elected  for  three  years,  and  consist*  of  103 
members;  consequently  there  are  102  elec- 
torates or  electoral  districts.  .  .  .  The  Lower 
House  is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  Every 
man  thirty  years  old  has  a  vote,  provided  there 
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bo  no  Btnln  nn  his  chnractcr,  and  tlint  ho  pnuoMci 
tli<-  birthright  of  a  citi/.cn  within  hiH  diHtrict,  iiiui 
liastH't'n  (ioniirilcd  for  a  year  within  It  hcforucx- 
etcMnii  IdH  ri^lit  of  voting,  and  (Uxh  not  Htand 
in  H\u-h  a  Muhordinatc  ndation  of  wrvlco  to  pri- 
vate p(>r^M)nH  aM  not  to  have  a  lionie  of  hlii  own. 
.  .  .  The  two  (Miand)erH  of  till!  UiKHdaR  stand,  as 
Icgialativu  Ixxllea,  on  an  <;(|Ual  footing,  l)oth  hav- 
ing the  right  to  propoBo  and  to  uitt-r  lawH.  .  .  . 
At  present  llHOlJ  this  very  Lilxral  Constitution 
la  not  working  smoothly.  As  was  to  he  ex- 
pected, two  parties  have  gradually  eonie  Into 
existence  —  a  Conservative  ami  a  I^ibeml,  or,  ns 
thev  are  termed  aft^cr  French  fashion,  the  Right 
and  the  Left.  The  country  is  governed  at  pres- 
ent arbitrarily  against  an  opposition  in  uver- 
•whelinlng  niajorltjy  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
dispute  between  the  Left  and  the  Ministry  does 
not  really  turn  so  much  unon  contllcting  views 
with  regard  to  great  public  Interests,  as  upon 
the  question  whether  Denmark  has,  or  has  not, 
to  have  i)arllamentary  government.  .  .  .  The 
Bight  represiints  chiefly  the  educated  and  the 
wealthy  classes;  the  Left  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  Right.  ...  I 
Bald  In  the  beginning  that  I  would  tell  you  how 
the  constitutional  principle  has  been  applied  to 
Icehind.  I  have  only  time  briefly  to  touch  upon 
that  matter.  In  1800  the  ohl  Althing  (All  Men's 
Assembly,  General  Diet),  which  had  existed 
from  930,  came  to  an  end.  Forty-flvc  years  later 
it  was  re-established  by  King  Christian  VIII.  in 
the  character  of  a  considtativo  assembly.  .  .  . 
The  Althing  at  onco  began  to  direct  its  attention 
to  the  question  —  What  Iceland's  proper  position 
should  bo  in  the  Danish  monarchy  when  eventu- 
ally Its  anticipated  constitution  should  bo  carried 
out.  The  country  hud  always  been  governed  by 
its  special  laws;  it  had  a  code  of  laws  of  Its  own, 
and  it  had  never  been  ruled,  in  administrative 
sense,  as  a  province  of  Denmark.  Every  suc- 
cessive king  had,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
issued  a  proclamation  guaranteeing  to  Iceland 
due  observance  of  the  country's  laws  and  tra- 
ditional privileges.  Hence  it  was  found  entirely 
impracticable  to  Include  Iceland  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  for  Denmark ;  and  a  royal 
rescript  of  September  23,  1848,  announced  that 
with  regard  to  Iceland  no  measures  for  settling 
the  constitutional  relation  of  tliat  part  of  the 


monarchy  would  be  adopted  until  a  constitutive 
assembly  in  the  country  itaelf  ' liad  l)ecn  iitard  ' 
on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  the  revolt  of  the 
duchies  intervened  iM'tweon  tids  declaration  and 
tlie  dat4i  of  the  constitutive  assembly  which  was 
lixed  for  18S1,  The  Oovemment  tix)k  fright, 
being  unfortunately  (|uite  in  the  dark  about  the 
real  state  of  public  opinion  iti  the  distant  de- 
pendency. .  .  .  The  Icelanders  only  wanted  to 
abide  by  their  laws,  and  to  have  thi-  management 
of  their  own  home  a'Tairs,  but  tlie  so-calh^d 
Natlonal-LII)eral  Govenuuent  wanted  to  Incor- 
porate the  country  as  a  province  in  tlie  king- 
tlom  of  Deiunark  proper.  Tids  Idea  the  Ice- 
landers really  never  could  understand  as  serioiisly 
meant.  .  .  .  The  constitutive  aswnddy  was 
bruscpiely  dissolved  by  the  Royal  Comndsstjry 
when  he  saw  that  it  meant  to  Insist  on  autonomy 
for  the  Icelanders  in  their  own  home  affairs.  And 
from  IH.51  to  1874  every  Bueeesslve  Althing  (but 
one)  persisted  in  calling  on  the  Government  to 
fultll  the  royal  prondse  of  1848.  It  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  very  loyn',  quiet,  and  al)le  manner  in 
which  the  Icelanders  pursued  tlicir  case,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  trusted  patriot,  Jon  Sigurds- 
son,  tliat  in  1874  the  Government  at  last  agreed 
to  give  Iceland  tl.e  constitution  it  demanded. 
But  instead  of  frankly  meeting  the  Icelandic  de- 
mands in  full,  they  were  only  partially  compiled 
with,  and  from  the  first  the  charter  met  with  but 
scanty  popularity." — E.  MagnuH.son,  Denmark 
and  Iceland  {^'ational  Life  and  T/unif/ht,  eh.  12). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1855.— In  the  alliance 
against  Russia.     Hee  1U:whia:  A.  D.  1854-1856. 

(Sweden  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1859.— Ac- 
cession of  Charles  XV. 

(Denmarlc):  A.  D.  1863. — Accession  of  Chris- 
tian IX. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1864. —  Reopening  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question.—  Austro-Prus- 
sian  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  duchies. 
SeeGEH.MANV:  A.  D.  1801-1860. 

(Sweden  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1872. — Acces- 
sion of  Oscar  II. 

A.  D.  1890. — Population. — By  a  census  taken 
at  the  close  of  1890,  the  population  of  Sweden 
was  found  to  be  4,784,981,  and  that  of  Norway 
2,000,917.  The  population  of  Denmark,  acconl- 
ing  to  a  census  taken  in  February,  1890,  was 
2,185,335— State»7nan'a  Tear-Book,  1894. 


SCANZIA,  Island  of.— The  peninsula  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  so  called  by  some  an- 
cient writers.     See  Goths,  Origin  of  the. 

SCHAH,  OR  SHAH.    See  Bey. 

SCHAMYL'S  WAR  WITH  THE  RUS- 
SIANS'    Sec  C'jVUCAHUfl. 

SCHARNHORST'S  MILITARY  RE- 
FORMS IN  PRUSSIA.  See  Gekmany:  A.  D. 
1807-1808. 

SCHELLENBERG,  OR  HERMAN- 
STADT,  Battle  of  (1599).  See  Balkan  and 
Danubian  States:  14-18th  Centukies  (Rou- 
mania,  etc.). 

SCHENECTADY:  A.  D.  1690.— Massacre 
and  Destruction  by  French  and  Indians.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1689-1690;  also  United  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1690. 

SCHEPENS.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1584-1585. 

SCHILL'S  RISING.  See  Gebmant:  A.  D. 
1809  (Apkii/— July).  


SCHISM,  The  Great.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1377-1417,  and  1414-1418;  also,  Italy:  A.  D. 
1843-1889,  and  1886-1414. 

SCHISM  ACT.  See  England:  A.  D.  1711- 
1714. 

SCHKIPETARS,    Albanian.     See    Illyr- 

lANS. 

SCHLESWIG,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question,  ^ce  Scandinavian  States  (Den- 
mark): A.  D.  1848-1862,  and  Germany:  A.  D. 
1861-1866,  and  1866. 

SCHMALKALDIC  LEAGUE,  The.  See 
Germany;  A.  D.  1530-1532. 

SCHCENE,  The.— An  ancient  Egyptian 
measure  of  length  which  is  supposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Persian  parasang,  to  have  been  fixed 
by  no  standard,  but  to  have  been  merely  a  ruite 
estimate  of  distance.     See  Parasang. 

SCHOFIELD,  General  J.  M.— Campaign 
in  S^  issouri  and  Arkansas.  See  United  States 
OF  /  f. :  A.  D.  1863  (July  —  September:  Mis- 
Boni   —Arkansas),  and  (September — Decem- 
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ber:  Missouiw— Akkansas) The  Atlanta 

Campaign.  See  Unitkd  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (Mav:  Georgia),  to  (Septemueu  — Octo- 
ber :  Georgia) Campaign  against  Hood. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (No- 
vember: Tennessee),   and  (December:  Ten- 

^E88KE). 

SCHOLARII.— The  household  troops  or  im- 
perial life-guards  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  5, 
ch.  20. 

SCHOLASTICISM.— SCHOOLMEN.  See 
Edi'cation,  Medi.icval:   Sciioi.ahticism. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PALACE,  Charle- 
magne's.— "Charlemagne  took  great  care  to  at- 
tract distinguished  foreigners  into  his  states,  and 
.  .  .  among  those  who  helped  to  second  intellec- 
tual development  in  Prankish  Gaul,  many  came 
from  abroad.  ...  He  not  only  strove  to  attract 
distinguished  men  into  his  states,  but  he  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  them  wherever  he  dis- 
covered them.  More  than  one  Anglo-Saxon 
abbey  shared  his  liberality;  and  learned  men 
who,  after  following  him  into  Gaul,  wished  to 
return  to  their  country,  in  no  way  became 
strangers  to  him.  .  .  .  Alcuin  fixed  himself 
there  permanently.  He  was  born  in  ^^ngland,  at 
York,  abo.it  735.  The  intellectual  8*ate  of  Ire- 
land and  England  was  then  superior  to  that  of 
the  continent ;  letters  and  schools  pros^tred  there 
more  than  anywliere  else.  .  .  .  The  schools  of 
England,  and  particularly  that  of  York,  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  continent.  That  of 
York  possessed  a  rich  library,  where  many  of 
the  works  of  pagin  antiquity  were  found; 
among  others,  those  of  Aristotle,  which  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  were  first  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  modem  Europe  by  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Arabians  onlj' ;  for  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century,  there  is  no  epoch  in  which  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  in  soi^e  library,  in 
which  they  were  not  known  and  studied  by 
some  men  of  letters.  ...  In  780,  on  the  death 
of  archbishop  Albert,  and  the  accession  of  his 
successor,  Eanbald,  Alcuin  received  from  him 
the  mission  to  proceed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  the  pope  and  bringing  to  him 
the  'pallium.'  In  returning  from  Rome,  be 
came  to  Parma,  where  he  found  Charlemagne. 
.  .  .  The  emperor  at  once  pressed  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  France.  After  some  hesitation, 
Alcuin  accepted  the  invitation,  subject  to  the 
permission  of  his  bishop,  and  of  his  own  sover- 
eign. The  permission  was  obtained,  and  in  782 
we  find  him  established  in  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, who  at  once  gave  him  three  abbeys, 
those  of  Ferrieres  in  Gatanois,  of  St.  Loup  at 
Troycs,  and  of  St.  Jos,se  in  the  county  of 
Ponthicu.  From  this  time  forth,  Alcuin  was 
the  confidant,  the  councillor,  the  intellectual 
prime  minister,  so  to  speak,  of  Charlemagne. 
.  .  .  From  783  to  796,  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  Alcuin  pre- 
sided over  a  private  school,  called  'The  School 
of  the  Palace,'  which  accompanied  Charlemagne 
wherever  he  went,  and  at  which  were  regularly 
present  all  those  who  were  with  the  emperor. 
...  It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  could  have  been 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  school ; 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  to  such  auditors 
Alcuin  addressed  himself  generally  upon  all  sorts 
of  topics  as  they  occurred;  that  in  the  'Ecole 
du  Palais,'  in  fact,  it  was  conversation  rather 


than  teaching,  especially  so  called,  that  went  on ; 
that  movement  given  to  mind,  curiosity  con- 
stantly excited  and  satisfied,  was  its  chief  merit." 
— F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civilization,  lect.  22  (».  3).— 
See,  also.  Education,  Medlbval. 

Ai.BO  IN :  A.  F.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of 
the  Christian  Schools. 

SCHOOLS.    See  Education. 

SCHONBRUNN,  Treaty  of  (i8o6).  See 
Germany:    A.   D.    1806  (January — AurusT). 

Treaty  of  (1809).     See  Germany:   A.  D. 

1809  (.Ii:iA'— Septemher). 

SCHOUT  AND  SCHEPENS.— The  chief 
magistrate  and  aldermen  of  the  chartered  towns 
of  Holland  were  called  the  Schout  and  the 
Schepens. — J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  tlie  Dutch  Re- 
public, introd.,  sect.  6. — "In  every  tribunal  there 
is  a  Schout  or  sheriff,  who  convenes  the  judges, 
and  demands  from  them  justice  for  the  litigating 
parties ;  for  the  word  '  schout '  is  derived  from 
'schuld,'  debt,  and  he  is  so  denominated  because 
he  is  the  person  who  recovers  or  demands  com- 
mon debts,  according  to  Grotius." — Van  Leeu- 
wen.  Commentaries  on  Roman  Dutch  Law,  quoted 
in  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Netherland,  v.  1, 
p.  \Q\,  foot-note,  and  v.  2,  p.  212, — See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1584r-1585. 

SCHUMLA,  Siege  of  (1828).  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1826-1829. 

SCHUYLER,  General  Philip,  and  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.:  a.  D.  1775  (May— August);  1777 
(July  —  October). 

SCHUYLER,  Fort  (Late  Fort  Stanwix): 
A.  D.  1777.— Defense  against  the  British  and 
Indians  under  St.  Leger.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.  :   A.  D.  1777  (July — October). 

SCHWECHAT,  Battle  of  (1848).  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1848-1849. 


See 


SCHWEIDNITZ,   Battle  of  (1642) 
Germany:  A.  D.  1640-1645. 

Captured  and  recaptured.  See  Germa.ty: 
A.  D.  1761-1762. 

♦ 

SCINDE,  OR  SINDH.— "Sindh  is  the  San- 
skrit word  Sindh  or  Sindhu,  a  river  or  ocean. 
It  was  applied  to  the  river  Indus,  the  first  great 
body  of  water  encountered  by  the  Aryan  in- 
vaders. .  .  .  Sindh,  which  is  part  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  territories  of  the  khan  of  Klielat,  in 
Beluchistan;  the  Punjab  and  the  Bahawalpur 
State  lie  on  the  north-east.  .  .  .  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  Muhammadans  and  the  re- 
mainder Hindus."  Sindh  was  included  in  the 
Indian  conquests  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Akbar, 
and  Nadir  Shah  (see  India:  A.  D.  977-1290; 
1399-1605;  and  1662-1748).  "  In  1748  the  coun- 
try became  an  appanage  of  Kabul,  as  part  of  tho 
dowry  bestowed  by  the  reigning  emperor  upon 
Timur,  son  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  The  connec- 
tion of  the  British  government  with  Sindh  had 
its  origin  in  A.  D.  1758,  when  Ghulam  Shah  Kal- 
hora  .  .  .  granted  a  'purwanah,'  or  permit,  to 
an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  the  prov- 
ince. ...  In  their  relations  with  the  British 
government  the  Amirs  throughout  displayed 
much  Jealousy  of  foreign  interference.  Several 
treaties  were  made  with  them  from  time  to  time. 
In  1886,  owing  to  the  designs  of  Ranjit  Singh  on 
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Sindh,  which,  however,  were  not  carried  out  \ 
cause  of  the  interposition  of  the  British  govei 
ment,  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Amirs 
was  sought.  Colonel  Pottinger  visited  them  to 
negotiate  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1838  that  a  short  treaty  was  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  a  British  minister 
should  reside  at  Haidarabad.  At  this  time  the 
friendly  alliance  of  the  Amirs  was  ieemed  neces- 
sary in  the  contemplated  war  with  Afghanistan 
which  the  British  government  was  about  to 
undertake,  to  place  a  friendly  ruler  on  the 
Afghan  throne.  The  events  that  followed  led  to 
the  occupation  ol  Karachi  by  the  British,  and 
placed  the  Amirs  in  subsidiary  dependence  on 
the  British  government.  New  treaties  became 
necessary,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  to 
Haidarabad  to  negotiate.  The  Beluchis  were  in- 
furiated at  this  proceeding,  and  openly  insulted 
the  officer.  Sir  James  Outram,  at  the  Residency 
at  Haidarabad.  Sir  Charles  Napier  thereupon 
attacked  the  Amir's  forces  at  Meanee,  on  17th 
February,  1843,  with  2,800  men,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artiD-^ry,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
complete  victo..'  over  23,000  Beluchis,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  of  Sindh  was  annexed  to 
British  India."— D.  Ross,  The  Land  of  the  Mve 
Rivers  and  Sindh,  pp.  1-6. 

Also  in  :  Mohan  Lai,  Life  of  Amir  Dost  Mo- 
hammad Khan,  ch.  14  (v.  2).— See  India:  A.  D. 
1836-1845. 

SCIO.    See  Chios. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS,  The  Campaigns 
of.    See  Punic  War,  The  Seconu. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  MINOR,  Destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  by.    See  Cakthage  :  B.  C.  146. 

SCIR-GEREFA.  See  Sheriff;  Shire; 
and  Eai.douman. 

SCIRONIAN  WAY,  The.— "The  Scironian 
Way  led  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  isthmus.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Megara  it  passed  along  the  Scironian  rocks, 
a  long  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the  sea, 
forming  the  extremity  of  a  spur  which  descends 
from  Mount  Geranium.  This  portion  of  the 
road  is  now  known  as  the  'Kaki  Seals,'  and  is 
passed  with  some  difficulty.  The  wajr  seems  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a  footpath  until  the  time 
of  Adrian,  who  made  a  good  carriage  road 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  There  is  but 
one  other  route  by  which  the  isthmus  can  be 
traversed.  It  runs  inland,  and  passes  over  a 
higher  portion  of  Mount  Geranium,  presenting 
to  the  traveller  equal  or  greater  difficulties. " — 
G.  Rawlinson,  Hi»t.  of  Herodotus,  bk.  8,  sect.  71, 
foot-iwte. 

SCLAVENES.  — SCLAVONIC  PEO- 
PLES.   See  Slavonic  peoples. 

SCLAVONIC.     See  Slavonic. 

SCODRA,  OR  SKODRA.    See  Illtrians. 

SCONE,  Kingdom  of.  See  Scotland:  8- 
9tii  Centuries. 

SCORDISCANS,  The.  — The  Scordiscans, 
called  by  some  Roman  writers  a  Thracian  peo- 
ple, but  supposed  to  have  been  Celtic,  were 
settled  in  the  south  of  Pannonia  in  the  second 
century,  B.  C.  In  B.  C.  114  they  destroyed  a 
Koman  army  under  consul  C.  Portius  Cato. 
Two  years  later  consul  M.  Livius  Drusus  drove 
them  across  the  Danube. — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist, 
of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  18,  sect.  1  (p.  2). 

SCOT  AND  LOT,— "Paying  scot  and  lot; 
that  is,  bearing  their  rateable  proportion  in  the 


I  pajrments  levied  from  the  town  for  local  or  na- 
"onal  purposes." — W.    Stubbs,   Const.  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  20,  sect.  745  {v.  3). 

SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  AND  LOW- 
LAND.— 'If  a  line  is  drawn  from  a  point  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  somewliat 
south  of  Ben  Lomond,  following  in  the  main  the 
lino  of  the  Grampians,  and  crossing  the  Forth  at 
Aberfoil,  the  Teith  at  Callander,  the  Almond  at 
Crieflf,  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  the  Ericht  at  Blair- 
gowrie, and  proceeding  through  the  hills  of  Brae 
Angus  till  it  reaches  the  great  range  of  the 
Mounth,  then  crossing  the  Dee  at  Ballater,  the 
Spey  at  lower  Craigellachic,  till  it  reaches  the 
Aloray  Firth  at  Nairn  —  this  forms  what  was 
callea  the  Highland  Line  and  separated  the  Celtic 
from  the  Teutonic-speaking  people.  Within  this 
line,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness which  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  division,  the 
Gaelic  language  forms  the  vernacular  of  the  in- 
habitants. "—W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  v.  2, 
p.  453. 

SCOTCH-IRISH,  The.— In  1607,  six  coun- 
ties in  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
were  confiscated  by  the  English  crown.  The 
two  earls,  who  had  submitted  and  had  been  par- 
doned, after  a  long  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  had  now  fled  from  new  charges 
of  treason,  and  their  great  estates  were  forfeited 
(see  Ireland:  A.  D.  1559-1603,  and  1607-1611). 
These  estates,  thus  acquired  by  King  James,  the 
first  of  the  Stuarts,  were  "parcelled  out  among 
a  body  of  Scotch  and  Englisli,  brought  over  for 
the  purpose.  The  far  greater  number  of  these 
plantations  were  from  the  lower  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  became  known  as  '  Scotch-Irish.'  Thus 
a  new  population  was  given  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, which  has  changed  its  history.  The  prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  with  fewer  natural  advantages 
than  either  Munster,  Leinster,  or  Conuaught,  be- 
came the  most  prosperous,  industri-  and  law- 
abiding  of  all  Ireland.  .  .  .  But  the  Protestant 
population  thus  transplanted  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land was  destined  to  suffer  many  .  .  .  persecu- 
tions. ...  In  1704,  the  test-oath  was  imposed, 
by  which  every  one  in  public  employment  was 
required  to  profess  English  prelacy.  It  was  in- 
tended to  suppress  Popery,  but  was  used  by  the 
Episcopal  bishops  to  check  Presbyterianism.  To 
this  was  added  burdensome  restraints  on  their 
commerce,  and  extortionate  rents  from  their  land- 
lords, resulting  in  what  is  known  as  the  Antrim 
evictions.  There  had  been  occasional  emigra- 
tions from  the  north  of  Ireland  from  the  planta- 
tion of  the  Scotch,  and  one  of  the  ministers  sent 
over  in  1683,  Francis  Makemie,  had  organized  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Virginia  the  first  Presbyterian 
churches  in  America.  But  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  great  movement  be- 
gan which  transported  so  lar^e  a  portion  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  into  the  American  colonies,  and, 
through  their  influence,  shaped  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  destinies  of  America.  Says  the  historian 
Froude :  '  In  the  two  years  which  followed  the 
Antrim  evictions,  thirty -thousand  Protestants  . 
left  Ulster  for  a  lanr.  where  there  was  no  legal 
robbery,  and  where  those  who  sowed  the  seed 
could  reap  the  harvest. '  Alarmed  by  the  deple- 
tion of  the  Protestant  population,  the  Toleration 
Act  was  passed,  and  by  it,  and  further  promises 
of  relief,  the  tide  of  emigration  was  checked  for 
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a  brief  period.  In  1728,  however,  it  began  anew, 
ami  from  1729  to  17i50,  it  was  estimated  that 
'  about  twelve  thousand  came  annually  from 
Ulster  to  America.'  So  many  had  settled  in 
Peimsylvania  before  1720  that  James  Logan,  the 
Quaker  president  of  that  colony,  expressed  his 
fear  that  they  would  become  proprietors  of  the 
province.  .  .  .  Tliis  liold  stream  of  emigrants 
struck  the  American  continent  mainly  on  the 
eastern  border  of    Pennsylvania,    and    was,  in 

ffreat  measure,  turned  southward  through  Mary- 
and,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, reaching  and  crossing  the  Savannah  river. 
It  was  met  at  various  points  by  counter  streams 
of  the  same  race,  which  had  entered  the  conti- 
nent through  the  seaports  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  Turning  westward  the  combined  flood 
overflowed  the  mountains  and  covered  the  rich 
valley  of  tlio  Mississippi  beyond.  As  the  Puri- 
tans or  Round-heads  of  the  south,  but  freed  from 
fanaticism,  they  gave  tone  to  its  people  and  di- 
rection to  its  history.  .  .  .  The  task  would  be 
almost  endbss  to  simply  call  the  names  of  this 
people  [the  Scotch- Irish]  in  the  South  who  have 
distmguished  tlieinselves  in  the  annals  of  their 
country.  Yet  some  rise  before  me,  wlio.se  names 
demand  utterance  in  any  mention  of  their  people 
—  names  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  Among  the  statesmen  they  have  given  to  the 
world  are  Jefferson,  Madison,  Calhoun,  Benton. 
Among  the  orators,  Henry,  Rutledge,  Preston, 
McDutfle,  Yancy.  Among  the  poets,  the  peer- 
less Poe.  Among  the  jurists,  Marshall,  Camp- 
bell, Robertson.  Among  the  divines,  Waddell, 
the  Alexanders,  Breckinridge,  Robinson,  Plum- 
mer,  Hoge,  Hawks,  Fuller,  McKendree.  Among 
the  physicians,  McDowell,  Sims,  McGuire. 
Among  the  inventors,  McCormick.  Among  the 
soldiers,  Lee,  the  Jacksons,  the  Johnstons,  Stuart. 
Among  the  sailors,  Paul  Jones,  Buchanan.  Presi- 
dents from  the  South,  seven  —  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Polk,  Johnson." 
— W.  W.  Henry,  The  Scotch  Insh  of  the  South 
{Proceedings  of  tJie  Scotch- Insh  Congress,  1889). — 
' '  Full  credit  has  been  awarded  the  Roundhead 
and  the  Caval'er  for  their  leadership  in  our  his- 
tory ;  nor  have  we  been  altogether  blind  to  the 
deeds  of  the  Hollander  and  the  Huguenot ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  have  wliolly  realized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  part  played  by  that  stern  and 
virile  people,  the  Irish  whose  preachers  taught 
the  creed  of  Knox  and  Calvin.  These  Irish  rep- 
resentatives  of   the   Covenanters  were   in  the 


west  aln.  ost  what  the  Puritans  were  in  the  north- 
east, and  more  than  the  Cavaliers  were  in  the 
south.  Mingled  with  the  descendants  of  many 
otI?er  races,  they  nevertheless  formed  the  kernel 
of  the  distinctively  and  intensely  American  stock 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  our  people  in  their 
march  westward,  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of 
fighting  settlers,  who  with  axe  and  rifle  won 
their  way  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  made 
their  abode  at  the  foot  oftthe  mountains,  and  be- 
came the  outposts  of  civilization.  ...  In  this 
land  of  hills,  covered  by  unbroken  forest,  they 
took  root  and  flourished,  stretching  in  a  broad 
belt  from  north  to  south,  a  shield  of  sinewy  mea 
thrust  in  between  the  people  of  the  seaboard  and 
the  red  warriors  of  the  wilderness.  All  through 
this  region  they  were  alike;  they  had  as  little 
kinship  with  the  Cavalier  as  with  the  Quaker; 
tiie  west  was  won  by  those  who  have  beea 
rightly  called  the  Roundheads  of  the  south,  the 
same  men  who,  before  any  others,  declared  for 
American  Independence.  The  two  facts  of  most 
importance  to  remember  in  dealing  with  our 
pioneer  history  are,  first,  that  the  western  por- 
tions of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  peopled 
by  an  entirely  ditferent  stock  from  that  which 
had  long  existed  in  the  tide-water  regions  of 
those  colonies;  and,  secondly,  that,  except  for 
those  in  the  Carolinas  who  came  from  Charleston, 
the  immigrants  of  this  stock  were  mostly  from 
the  north,  from  their  great  breeding  ground  and 
nursery  in  western  Pennsylvania.  That  these 
Irish  Presbyterians  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race 
is  proved  by  their  at  once  pushing  past  the 
settled  regions,  and  plunging  into  the  wilderness 
as  the  leaders  of  the  white  advance.  They  were 
the  first  and  last  set  of  immigrants  to  do  this ; 
all  others  have  merely  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  predecessors.  But,  indeed,  they  were  fitted 
to  be  Americans  from  the  very  start ;  they  were 
kinsfolk  of  the  Covenanters;  they  deemed  it  a 
religious  dutjr  to  interpret  their  own  Bible,  and 
lield  for  a  divine  right  the  election  of  their  own 
clergy.  For  generations,  their  whole  ecclesiastic 
and  scholastic  systems  had  been  fundamentally 
democratic. " — T.  Roosevelt,  Th^  Winning  of  the 
West,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  J.  Phelan,  Eist.  of  Tennessee,  ch.  23. 

SCOTCH  MILE  ACT.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1660-1666. 

SCOTIA,  The  name.  See  Scotland,  The 
Name. 


SCOTLAND. 


The  name.— "  The  name  of  Scotia,  or  Scot- 
land, whether  in  its  Latin  or  its  Saxon  form,  was 
not  applied  to  any  part  of  the  territory  forming 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Scotland  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  Prior  to  that  period  it 
was  comprised  in  the  general  appellation  of  Bri- 
tannia, or  Britain,  by  which  the  whole  island  was 
designated  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  Hi- 
berma,  or  Ireland.  That  part  of  the  island  of 
BritJiin  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  first 
century  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Caledonia, 
and  it  also  appears  to  have  borne  from  an  early 
period  another  appellation,  the  Celtic  form  of 


which  was  Albu,  Alba,  or  Alban,  and  its  Latin 
form  Albania.  The  name  of  Scotia,  however, 
was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  island  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  was  emphatically  Scotia,  the 
'patria,'  or  mother-country  of  the  Scots;  and 
although  a  colony  of  that  people  had  established 
themselves  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  in  the  western  districts  of  Scotland,  it 
was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  any  part  of 
the  present  country  of  Scotland  came  to  be  known 
under  that  name.  .  .  .  From  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  the  name  of  Scotia, 
gradually  superseding  the  older  name  of  Alban, 
or  Albania,  was  confined  to  a  district  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  that  part  of  the  Lowlands  uf  Scot- 
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land  which  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  .  .  .  Tlie  three  propositions  —  1st,  That 
Scotia,  prior  to  tlie  tenth  century,  was  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  alone ;  2d,  That  when  applied  to  Scotlitnd 
it  was  considered  a  new  name  superinduced 
upon  the  older  designation  of  Alban  or  Albania ; 
and,  3d,  That  the  Scotia  of  the  three  succeeding 
centuries  was  limited  to  the  districts  between  the 
Forth,  the  Spey,  and  Drumalban, — lie  at  the 
very  threshold  of  Scottish  history." — W.  F. 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  v.  1,  iiitrod. 

The  Plots  and  Scots. — "Ca;sar«  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in  his  day  painted 
themselves  with  a  dye  extracted  from  woad ;  by 
the  time,  however,  of  British  independence 
under  Carausius  and  Allectus,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century,  the  fashion  had  so  far  fallen 
off  in  Roman  Britain  that  the  word  '  Picti,'Picts, 
or  painted  men,  had  got  to  mean  the  peoples  be- 
yond the  Northern  wall.  .  .  .  Now,  all  these 
Picts  were  natives  of  Britain,  and  the  word  Picti 
is  found  applied  to  them  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
panegyric  by  Eymenius,  in  the  year  296 ;  but  in 
the  year  360  another  painted  people  appeared  on 
the  scene.  They  came  from  Ireland,  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  sets  of  painted  foes  from  one 
another,  Latin  historians  left  the  painted  natives 
to  be  called  Picti,  as  had  been  done  before,  and 
for  the  painted  invaders  from  Ireland  they  re- 
tained, untranslated,  a  Celtic  word  of  the  same 
(or  nearly  the  same)  meaning,  namely  '  Scotti. ' 
Neither  the  Picts  nor  the  Scotti  probably  owned 
these  names,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  traced 
to  Roman  authors,  while  the  latter  was  probably 
given  the  invaders  from  Ireland  by  the  Bry  thons, 
whose  country  they  crossed  the  sea  to  ravage. 
The  Scots,  however,  did  recognize  a  national 
name,  which  described  them  as  painted  or  tat- 
tooed men.  .  .  .  This  word  was  Cruithnig, 
which  is  found  applied  equally  to  the  painted 
people  of  both  islands.  .  .  .  The  eponymus  of 
all  the  Picts  was  Cruithne,  or  Cruitlmechan,  and 
we  have  a  kindred  Brythonic  form  in  Prydyn, 
the  name  by  which  Scotland  once  used  to  be 
known  to  the  Kymry." — J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain, 
eh.  7.— A  different  view  of  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cation of  these  names  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
Guest. — E.  Guest,  Ongines  Celticae,  v.  2,  pt.  1, 
ch.  1. — Prof.  Freeman  looks  upon  the  question 
as  unsettled.  He  says:  "The  proper  Scots,  as 
no  one  denies,  were  a  Gaelic  colony  from  Ire- 
land. The  only  question  is  as  to  the  Picts  or 
Caledonians.  Were  they  another  Gaelic  tribe, 
the  vestige  of  a  Gaelic  occupation  of  the  island 
earlier  than  the  British  occupation,  or  were  they 
simply  Britons  who  had  never  been  brought 
under  the  Roman  dominion  ?  The  geographical 
aspect  of  the  case  favours  the  former  belief,  but 
the  weight  of  philological  e\  idence  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  latter." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist, 
of  Vie  Norman  Conq.  of  Eng.,  ch.  2,  sect,  1, 
foot-note. 

Also  in  :  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  1,  ch.  5 

A.  D.  78-84. — Roman  conquests  under  Agri- 
cola.     See  Buitain:  A.  D.  78-84. 

A.  D.  208-211.  —  Campaigns  of  Severus 
against  the  Caledonians.  See  Britain  :  A.  D. 
208-211. 

A.  D.  367-370.— The  repulse  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  by  Theodosius.  Sec  Britain  :  A.  D. 
867-370. 

6th  Century.— The  Mission  of  St.  Columba. 

Sec  COLUMBAN  CiniBCIL 


6-7th  Centuries. — Part  included  in  the  Engf- 
lish  Kingdom  of  Northumberland.  See  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  547-633. 

7th  Century.— The  Four  Kingdoms.— "  Out 
of  these  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  [Picts,  Scots, 
Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and  Angles]  there 
emerged  in  that  northern  part  of  Britain  which 
eventually  became  the  territory  of  the  subse- 
quent monarchjr  of  Scotland,  four  kingdoms 
within  definite  limits  and  under  settled  forms  of 
government;  and  as  such  wo  find  them  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  when  the  conflict 
among  these  races,  which  succeeded  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  and  the 
termination  of  their  power  in  Britain,  may  bo 
held  to  have  ceased  and  the  limits  of  these  king- 
doms to  have  become  settled.  North  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  were  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada  on  the  west  and  of 
the  Picts  on  the  east.  They  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  range  of  mountains  termed 
by  Adamnan  the  Dorsal  ridge  of  Britain,  and 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Drumalban. 
.  .  .  The  colony  [of  Dalriada]  was  originally 
founded  by  Fergus  Mor,  son  of  Ere,  who  camo 
with  his  two  brothers  Loarn  and  Angus  from 
Irish  Dalriada  in  the  end  of  the  5th  century  [see 
Dalriada],  but  the  true  founder  of  the  Dal- 
riadic  kingdom  was  his  great  grandson  Aedan, 
son  of  Gabran.  .  .  .  The  remaining  districts 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  .  .  .  The  districts 
south  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  west  and  to 
the  Tyne  on  the  east,  were  possessed  by  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Britons  [afterwards  Strath- 
clyde], on  the  west  and  of  the  Angles  of  Ber- 
nicia  on  the  east.  The  former  extended  from 
the  river  Derwent  in  Cumberland  in  the  south 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  the  north,  which  sepa- 
rated the  Britons  from  the  Scots  of  Dalriada. 
.  .  .  The  Angles  of  Bernicia  .  .  .  were  now  in 
firm  possession  of  the  districts  extending  along 
the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth,  origi- 
nallv  occupied  by  the  British  tribe  of  the  Otta- 
deni  and  afterwards  by  the  Picts,  md  including 
the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  and  that 
of  East  Lothian  or  Haddington,  vlie  rivers  Esk 
and  Gala  forming  here  their  wesiom  boundary. 
...  In  the  centre  of  Scotland,  whtre  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyd.e,  and  where  the  boundaries  of  these  four 
kingdoms  approach  one  another,  is  a  territory 
extending  from  the  Esk  to  the  Tay,  which  pos- 
sessed a  very  mixed  population  and  was  ihe 
scene  of  most  of  the  conflicts  between  these  four 
states. "  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 
Osuiu  or  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumberland  (which 
then  included  Bernicia),  having  overcome  the 
Mercians,  "  extended  his  sway  not  only  over  the 
Britons  but  over  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  and  thus 
commenced  the  dominion  of  the  Angles  over  the 
Britons  of  Alclyde,  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  and 
the  southern  Picts,  which  was  destined  to  last 
for  thirty  years.  ...  In  the  meantime  the  little 
kingdom  of  Dalriada  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
disorganisation.  We  find  no  record  of  any  real 
king  over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Scots,  but  each 
separate  tribe  seems  to  have  remained  isolated 
from  the  rest  under  its  own  chief,  while  the 
Britons  exercised  a  kind  of  sway  over  them,  and 
along  with  the  Britons  they  were  under  subjec- 
tion to  the  Angles."    In  685,  on  an  attempt 
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btiDC  made  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Angles 
of  Northumbria,  King  Ecgfrid  or  Ecgfrith,  son 
of  Oswiu,  led  an  army  Into  the  country  of  the 
Picts  and  was  there  defeated  crushingly  and 
slain  in  a  conflict  styled  variously  the  battle  of 
Dunnichen,  Duin  Nechtain,  and  Neehtan's  Mere. 
The  effect  of  the  defeat  is  thus  described  by 
Bede :  "  '  From  that  time  the  hopes  and  strengtli 
of  the  Anglic  kingdom  began  to  fluctuate  and  to 
retrograde,  for  the  Picts  recovered  the  territory 
belonging  to  them  which  the  Angles  had  hela, 
and  the  Scots  who  were  in  Britain  and  a  certain 
part  of  the  Britons  regained  their  liberty,  which 
they  have  now  enjoyed  for  about  forty-six 
years.'" — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  1, 
ch.  5  (r.  1). 

8-9th  Centuries. — The  kingdom  of  Scone 
and  the  kingdom  of  Aiban.— "The  Pictish 
kingdom  had  risen  fast  to  greatness  aftci'  the 
victory  of  Nectansmere  in  685.  In  the  century 
which  followed  Ecgfrith's  defeat,  its  kings  re- 
duced the  Scots  of  Dalriada  from  nominal  de- 
pendence to  actual  subjection,  the  annexation 
of  Angus  and  Fife  carried  their  eastern  border  to 
the  sea,  while  to  the  south  their  alliance  with  the 
Northumbrians  in  the  warfare  which  both  waged 
on  the  Welsh  extended  their  bounds  on  the  side 
of  Cumbria  or  Strath-Clyde.  But  the  hour  of 
Pictish  greatness  was  marked  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Pictish  name.  In  the  midst  of  the  9th 
century  the  direct  line  of  their  royal  house  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  under-king  of  the  Scots  of 
Dalriada,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  ascended  the 
Pictish  throne  in  right  of  his  maternal  descent. 
For  fifty  years  more  Kenneth  and  his  successors 
remained  kings  of  the  Picts.  At  the  moment  we 
have  reached,  however  [the  close  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury], the  title  passed  suddenly  away,  the  tribe 
which  had  given  its  chief  to  the  throne  gave  its 
name  to  the  realm,  r  nd  '  Pict-land '  disappeared 
from  history  to  make  room  first  for  Alban  or  Al- 
bania, and  then  for  '  the  land  of  the  Scots. '  " — 
J.  R.  Green,  Tlie  Conqxtest  of  England,  ch.  4. — Itap- 
pears  however  that,  before  the  kingdom  of  Alban 
was  known,  there  was  a  period  during  which  the 
realm  established  by  the  successors  of  Kenneth 
Mac  Alpin,  the  Scot,  occupying  the  throne  of 
the  Picts,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Scone, 
from  the  town  which  became  its  capital.  "It 
was  at  Scone  too  that  the  Coronation  Stone  was 
'reverently  kept  for  the  consecration  of  the 
kings  of  Alban,'  and  of  this  stone  it  was  believed 
that  '  no  king  was  ever  wont  to  reign  in  Scot- 
land unless  he  had  first,  on  receiving  the  royal 
name,  sat  upon  this  stone  at  Scone. ' .  .  .  Of  its 
identity  with  the  stone  now  preserved  in  the 
coronation  chair  at  Westminster  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  an  oblong  block  of  red  sandstone, 
some  26  inches  long  by  16  inches  broad,  and  10^ 
inches  deep.  .  .  .  Its  mythic  origin  identifies  it 
with  the  stone  which  Jacob  used  as  a  pillow  at 
Bethel,  .  .  .  but  history  knows  of  it  only  at 
Scone."  Some  time  near  the  close  of  the  9th 
century  "the  kingdom  ceased  to  be  called  that 
of  Scone  and  its  territory  Cruithentuath,  or  Pic- 
tavia  its  Latin  equivalent,  and  now  became 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Alban  or  Albania,  and 
M'e  find  its  kings  no  longer  called  kings  of  the 
Picts  but  kings  of  Alban.^— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scotland,  bk.  1.  c7i.  6-7  (p.  1). 

9th  Century.— The  Northmen  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  Islands.  See  Normans. — North- 
men :  8-9x11  Centuries. 


lo-iith  Centuries.  —  The  forming  of  the 
modern  kingdom  and  its  relations  to  England. 
—"The  fact  that  the  West-Saxon  or  English 
Kfbgs,  from  Eadward  the  Elder  [son  of  Alfred 
the  Great]  onwards,  did  exercise  an  external  su- 
premacy over  the  Celtic  princes  of  the  island  is 
a  fact  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood  by  any  one 
who  looks  the  evidence  on  the  matter  fairly  in 
the  face.  I  date  their  supremacy  over  Scotland 
from  the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  because 
there  is  no  certain  earlier  instance  of  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  any  West-Saxon  King. 
.  .  .  The  submission  of  Wales  [A.  D.  828]  dates 
from  the  time  of  Ecgberht ;  but  it  evidently  re- 
ceived a  more  distinct  and  formal  acknowledge- 
ment [A.  D.  922]  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.  Two 
years  after  followed  the  Commendation  of  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde.  ...  I  use  the  feudal  word 
Commendation,  because  that  word  seems  to  me 
better  than  any  other  to  express  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  The  transaction  between  Eadward 
and  the  Celtic  princes  was  simply  an  application, 
on  an  international  scale,  of  the  general  principle 
of  the  Comitatus.  ...  A  man  '  chose  his  Lord ' ; 
he  sought  some  one  more  powerful  than  himself, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  the  relation  of  Comi- 
tatus; as  feudal  ideas  strengthened,  he  com- 
monly surrendered  his  allodial  land  to  the  Lord 
so  chosen,  and  received  it  back  again  from  him 
on  a  feudal  tenure.  This  was  the  process  of 
Commendation,  a  process  of  everyday  occur- 
rence in  the  case  of  private  men  choosing  their 
Lords,  whether  those  Lords  were  simple  gentle- 
men or  Kings.  And  the  process  was  equallj' 
familiar  among  sovereign  princes  themselves. 
.  .  .  There  was  nothing  unusual  or  degrading 
in  the  relation ;  if  Scotland,  Wales,  Strathclyde, 
commended  themselves  to  the  West- Saxon  King, 
they  only  put  themselves  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  powerful  neighbour  in  which  every  conti- 
nental prince  stood  in  theory,  and  most  of  them 
in  actual  fact,  to  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World.  .  .  .  The  original  Commendation  to  the 
Eadward  of  the  tenth  century,  confirmed  by  a 
series  of  acts  of  submission  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  intermediate  time,  is  the  true  justification 
for  the  acts  of  his  glorious  namesake  (^Edward 
I.  ]  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  only  difference 
was  that,  during  that  time,  feudal  notions  had 
greatly  developed  on  both  sides;  the  original 
Commendation  of  the  Scottish  King  and  people 
to  a  Lord  had  changed,  in  the  ideas  of  both 
sides,  into  a  feudal  tenure  of  the  land  of  the 
Scottish  Kingdom.  But  this  change  was  simply 
the  universal  change  which  had  come  over  all 
such  relations  everywhere.  .  .  .  But  it  is  here  need- 
ful to  point  out  two  other  distinct  events  which 
have  often  been  confounded  with  the  Commen- 
dation of  Scotland,  a  confusion  through  which 
the  real  state  of  ike  case  has  often  been  mis- 
understood. ...  It  is  hard  to  make  people  un- 
derstand that  there  have  not  always  been  King- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  Tweed 
and  the  Cheviot  Hills  as  the  boundaries  between 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
tenth  century  no  such  boundaries  existed,  and 
that  the  names  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
only  just  beginning  to  be  known.  At  the  time  of 
the  Commendation  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Scotland  was  divided  among  three  quite 
distinct  sovereignties.  North  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  reigned  the  King  of  Scots,  an  independent 
Celtic  prince  reigning  over  a  Celtic  people,  the 
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Picts  and  Scots,  the  exact  relatioa  between 
which  two  tribes  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  my  present  purpose.  South  of  the  two 
great  firths  the  Scottish  name  and  the  Scottish 
dominion  were  unknown.  Tlie  south-west  part 
of  modern  Scotland  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Strathclyde  Welsh,  which  up  to  924  was, 
like  the  Kingdom  of  the  Scots,  an  independent 
Celtic  principality.  The  south- eastern  part  of 
modem  Scotland,  Lothian  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  word,  was  purely  English  or  Danish,  as  in 
language  it  remains  to  this  day.  It  was  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  it  had  its 
share  in  all  the  revolutions  of  that  Kingdom.  In 
the  year  924  Lothian  was  ruled  by  the  Danish 
Kings  of  Northumberland,  subject  only  to  that 
precarious  superiority  on  the  part  of  Wessex 
which  had  been  handed  on  from  Ecgberht  and 
jElfred.  In  the  year  924,  when  the  three  King- 
doms, Scotland,  Strathclyde  and  Northumber- 
land, all  commended  themselves  to  Eadward,  the 
relation  was  something  new  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde;  but  on  the  part  of  Lo- 
thian, as  an  integral  part  of  Northumberland,  it 
was  only  a  renewal  of  the  relation  which  had 
been  formerly  entered  into  with  Ecgberht  and 
.iElfred.  .  .  .  The  transactions  which  brought 
Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  into  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  English 
Crown  were  quitt  distinct  from  each  other. 
They  were  as  follows:  —  First,  the  Commenda- 
tion of  the  King  and  people  of  the  Scots  to  Ead- 
ward in  924.  Secondly,  the  grant  of  Cumberland 
by  Eadmund  to  Malcolm  in  945.  ...  In  945  the 
reigning  King  [of  Cumberland,  or  Strathclyde] 
revolted  against  his  over-lord  Eadmund ;  he  was 
overthrown  and  his  Kingdom  ravaged;  it  was 
then  granted  on  tenure  of  military  service  to  his 
kinsman  Malcolm  King  of  Scots.  .  .  .  The 
southern  part  of  this  territory  was  afterwards 
.  .  .  annexed  to  England;  the  northern  part 
was  retained  by  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  was 
gradually,  though  very  gradually,  incorporated 
with  their  own  Kingdom.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  states  seems  to  have  been  quite 
forgotten  in  the  13th  century."  The  third  trans- 
action was  ' '  the  grant  of  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  either  under  Eadgar  or  under  Cnut. 
.  .  .  The  date  of  the  grant  of  Lothian  is  not 
perfectly  clear.  But  whatever  was  the  date  of 
the  grant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  its 
nature.  Lothian,  an  integral  part  of  Engl.ind, 
could  be  granted  only  as  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land could  be  granted,  namely  to  be  held  as  part 
of  England,  its  ruler  being  in  the  position  of  an 
English  Earl.  .  .  .  But  in  such  a  grant  the  seeds 
of  separation  were  sown.  A  part  of  the  King- 
dom which  was  governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign, 
on  whatever  terms  of  dependence,  could  not 
long  remain  in  the  position  of  a  province  gov- 
erned by  an  ordinary  Earl.  .  .  .  That  the  pos- 
session of  Lothian  would  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances remain  hereditary,  must  have  been 
looked  for  from  the  beginning.  This  alone 
would  distinguish  Lothian  from  all  other  Earl- 
doms. ...  It  was  then  to  be  expected  that 
Lothian,  when  once  granted  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  should  gradually  be  mj.ged  in  the  King- 
dom of  Scotland.  But  the  peculiar  and  singular 
destiny  of  this  country  could  hardly  have  been 
lookea  for.  Neither  Eadgar  nor  Kenneth  could 
dream  that  this  purely  English  or  Danish  prov- 
ince would  become  the  historical  Scotland.     The 


different  tenures  of  Scotland  and  Lothian  got 
confounded ;  the  Kings  of  Scots,  from  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  became  English  in  man- 
ners and  language ;  they  were  not  without  some 
pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  not 
without  some  hopes  of  winning  It.  They  thus 
learned  to  attach  more  and  more  value  to  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  their  dominions,  and  they  laboured 
to  spread  its  language  and  manners  over  their 
original  Celtic  territory.  They  retained  their 
ancient  title  of  Kings  of  Scots,  but  they  became 
in  truth  Kings  of  English  Lothian  and  of  Angli- 
cized Fife.  A  state  was  thus  formed,  politically 
distinct  from  England,  and  which  political  cir- 
cumstances gradually  made  bitterly  hostile  to 
England,  a  state  which  indeed  reUiined  a  dark 
and  mysterious  Celtic  background,  but  which, 
as  it  appears  in  history,  is  English  in  laws,  lan- 
guage and  manners,  more  truly  English  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  than  England  itself  remained 
after  the  Norman  Conquest. " —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  tlie  Norman  Conqtiest  of  Eng.,  ch.  8, 
sect.  4. 

A.  D.  1005-1034, — The  kingdom  acquires  its 
final  name. — "The  mixed  population  of  Picts 
and  Scots  had  now  become  to  a  great  extent 
amalgamated,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
dominant  race  of  the  Scots  were  identified  with 
them  in  name.  Their  power  was  now  to  be 
further  consolidated,  and  their  influence  extended 
during  the  thirty  years'  reign  of  a  king  who 
proved  to  be  the  last  of  his  race,  and  who  was  to 
bequeath  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Scotia, 
to  a  new  line  of  kings.  This  was  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  Kenneth,  who  slew  his  predecessor,  Ken- 
neth, the  son  of  Dubh,  at  Monzievaird.  .  .  . 
With  Malcolm  the  descendants  of  Kenneth  mac 
Alpin,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  be- 
came extinct  in  the  male  line." — W.  F.  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  1,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1039-1054.— The  reign  of  Macbeth  or 
Macbeda. —  Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter's  son,  Duncan.  "  There  is  little  notice- 
able in  his  [Duncan's]  life  but  its  conclusion. 
He  had  made  vain  efforts  to  extend  his  frontiers 
southward  through  Northumberland,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  holders  of  the  north- 
ern independent  states  at  his  death  in  the  year 
1039.  .  .  .  He  was  slain  in  'Bothgowan,' which 
is  held  to  be  Gaelic  fcr  'a  smith's  hut.'  The 
person  who  slew  him,  whether  with  his  own  hand 
or  not,  was  Macbeda,  the  Maarmor  of  Ross,  or 
of  Ross  and  Moray ;  the  ruler,  in  short,  of  the 
district  stretching  from  the  Moray  Frith  and 
Loch  Ness  northwards.  The  place  where  the 
smith's  huf  stood  is  said  to  have  been  near  Elgin. 
This  has  not  been  very  distinctly  established ;  but 
at  all  events  it  was  near  if  not  actually  within 
the  territory  ruled  by  Macbeda,  and  Duncan  was 
there  with  aggressive  designs.  The  maarmor's 
wife  was  Gruach,  a  granddaughter  of  Kenneth 
IV.  If  there  was  a  grandson  of  Kenneth  killed 
by  Malcolm,  this  was  his  sister.  But  whether  or 
not  she  had  this  inheritance  of  revenge,  she  was, 
according  to  the  Scots  authorities,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Kenneth  whom  the  grandfather  of 
Duncan  had  deprived  of  his  throne  and  his  life. 
.  .  .  The  deeds  which  raised  Slacbeda  and  his 
wife  to  power  were  not  to  appearance  much 
worse  than  others  of  their  day  done  for  similar 
ends.  However  he  may  have  gained  his  power, 
he  exercised  it  with  good  repute,  according  to 
the  reports  nearest  to  his  time.    It  is  among  the 
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most  curious  of  the  antagonisms  that  sometimes 
separate  the  popular  opinion  of  people  of  mark 
from  anything  positively  known  about  them, 
tliat  this  man,  in  a  manner  sacred  to  splendid  in- 
famy, is  the  first  whose  name  appears  in  the 
ecclesiastical  records  both  as  a  king  of  Scotland 
and  a  benefactor  of  the  Church ;  and  is  also  the 
first  who,  as  king  of  Scotland,  is  said  by  the 
chroniclers  to  have  offered  his  services  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ilome.  The  ecclesiastical  records  of 
St.  Andrews  tell  how  he  and  his  queen  made 
over  certain  lands  to  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven, 
and  there  is  no  such  fact  on  record  of  any  earlier 
king  of  Scotland.  Of  his  comiection  with  Rome, 
It  is  a  question  whether  he  went  there  himself. 
,  .  .  That  he  sent  money  there,  however,  was  so 
very  notorious  as  not  only  to  be  recorded  by  the 
insular  authorities,  but  to  be  noticed  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  significant  event.  .  .  .  The  reign  of 
this  i^Iacbcda  or  Alacbeth  forms  a  noticeable 
perioti  in  our  history.  He  had  a  wider  dominion 
than  any  previous  ruler,  having  command  over 
all  the  coimtry  now  known  as  Scotland,  except 
the  Isles  and  a  portion  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
.  .  .  Witli  him,  too,  ended  that  mixed  or  alter- 
native regal  succession  which,  whether  it  was 
systematic  or  followed  the  law  of  force,  is 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  inquirer.  .  .  . 
From  Macbeth  downwards  .  .  .  the  rule  of  he- 
reditary succession  holds,  at  all  events  to  the 
extent  that  a  son,  where  there  is  one,  succeeds  to 
his  father.  Hence  this  reign  is  a  sort  of  turning- 
point  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Scottish 
crown." — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1066-X093.  —  Effects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  —  Civilization  and 
growth  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. —  Reign 
of  Malcolm  III. —  "The  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  produced  a  great  effect  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. In  the  first  place,  a  very  great  number  of 
the  Saxons  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  retired  into  Scotland,  and  this 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  civilizing  the  south- 
em  parts  of  that  country ;  for  if  the  Saxons  were 
Inferior  to  the  Normans  in  arts  and  in  learning, 
they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  much  superior  to 
the  Scots,  who  were  a  rude  and  very  ignorant 
people.  These  exiles  were  headed  and  accom- 
panied by  what  remained  of  the  Saxon  royal 
family,  and  particularly  by  a  young  prince 
named  Edgar  Etheling,  who  was  a  near  kins- 
man of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  heir  of  his 
throne,  but  dispossessed  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queror. This  prince  brought  with  him  to  Scot- 
land two  sisters,  named  Margaret  and  Christian. 
They  were  received  with  much  kindness  by 
Malcolm  III.,  called  Canmore  [Ceanmore]  (or 
Great  Head),  who  remembered  the  assistance 
which  he  had  received  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. ...  He  himself  married  the  Princess 
Margaret  (1068),  and  made  her  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  When  Malcolm,  King  of  Scot- 
land, was  thus  connected  with  the  Saxon  royal 
family  of  England,  he  began  to  think  of  chasing 
away  the  Normans,  and  of  restoring  Edgar 
Etheling  to  the  English  throne.  This  was  an 
enterprise  for  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
strength ;  but  he  made  deep  and  bloody  inroads 
Into  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  brought 
away  so  many  captives,  that  they  were  to  be 
found  for  many  years  afterwards  in  every  Scot- 
tish village,  nayf  in  every  Scottish  hovel.    No 


doubt,  the  number  of  Saxons  thus  Introduced 
into  Scotland  tended  much  to  improve  and  civil- 
ize the  manners  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Not  only 
the  Saxons,  but  afterwards  a  number  of  the  Nor- 
mans themselves,  came  to  settle  in  Scotland,  .  .  . 
and  were  welcomed  by  King  Malcolm.  He  was 
desirous  to  retain  these  brave  men  in  his  service, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  gave  them  great  grants 
of  land,  to  be  held  for  military  services;  and 
most  of  the  Scottish  nobilitv  are  of  Norman  de- 
scent. And  thus  the  Feudal  System  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  and 
went  on  gradually  gaining  strength,  till  it  be- 
came the  general  law  of  the  country,  as  indeed  it 
was  that  of  Europe  at  large.  Malcolm  Canmore, 
thus  increasing  in  power,  and  obtaining  re-en- 
forcements of  warlike  and  civilized  subjects, 
began  greatly  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  At  first 
he  had  resided  almost  entirely  in  the  province  of 
Fife,  and  at  the  town  of  Dunfermline,  where 
there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  small  tower  which 
served  him  for  a  palace.  But  as  he  found  his 
power  increase,  he  ventured  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
surrounding  country,  which  had  hitherto  been 
accounted  part  of  England.  The  great  strength 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  situated  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  led  him  to  choose  that  town  frequently  for 
his  residence,  so  that  in  time  it  became  the  me- 
tropolis, or  chief  city  of  Scotland.  This  king 
Malcolm  was  a  brave  and  wise  prince,  though 
without  education.  He  often  made  war  upon 
King  William  the  Conqueror  of  England,  and 
upon  his  son  and  successor,  William,  who,  from 
his  complexion,  was  called  William  Rufus,  that 
is,  Red  WJlliam.  Malcolm  was  sometimes  beateu 
in  these  wars,  but  he  was  more  frequently  suc- 
cessful ;  and  not  only  made  a  complete  conquest 
of  Lothian,  but  threatened  also  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  great  English  province  of  Northum- 
berland, which  he  frequently  invaded. "  Malcolm 
Canmore  was  killed  in  battle  at  Alnwick  Castle 
(1093),  during  one  of  his  invasions  of  English 
territory.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Orandfatlier 
(Scotland);  abridged  by  E.  Oinn,  ch.  4. 

Also  m :  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
eh.  11. 

A.  D.  1093-1 153.— Successors  nf  Malcolm 
III. — The  reign  of  David  I.— His  civilizing 
work  and  influence. — "  Six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  between 
Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Edward,  the  eldest, 
perished  with  his  father,  and  Ethelred,  created 
Abbot  of  Dunkeld  and  Earl  of  Fife,  appears  to 
have  survived  his  parents  for  a  very  short  time : 
Edmund  died  in  an  English  cloister,  a  penitent 
and  mysterious  recluse;  Edgar,  Alexander,  and 
David,  lived  to  wear,  in  succession,  the  iCrown 
of  Scotland.  Of  the  two  daughters,  Editha  .  .  . 
became  the  queen  of  Henry  of  England.  .  .  . 
Three  parties  may  be  said  to  have  divided  Scot- 
land at  the  period  of  Malcolm's  death. "  One  of 
these  parties,  inspired  with  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish influence  which  had  come  into  the  kingdom 
with  queen  Margaret,  succeeded  in  raising 
Donald  Bane,  a  brother  of  the  late  king  Malcolm, 
to  the  throne.  Donald  was  soon  displaced  by 
Edmund,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm ;  and  in  1097  Edmund 
was  dethroned  by  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm 
and  Margaret.  Edgar,  dying  in  1107,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  I.,  and  he,  in  1124,  by 
David  L    The  reigu  of  David  was  contemporary 
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with  the  dark  and  troubled  time  of  Stephen  in 
England,  and  he  took  an  unfortunate  part  in  the 
struggle  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Matfida,  suffering  a  dreadful  defeat  in  the  fa- 
mous Battle  of  the  Standard  (see  Standard, 
Battle  of).  But  "the  whole  of  the  north  of 
England  beyond  the  Tees "  was  ' '  for  several 
years  .  .  .  under  the  influence,  if  not  under  the 
direct  authority,  of  tlie  Scottish  king,  and  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, contrasting  strongly  with  the  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  every  other  quarter,  naturally  inclined 
the  population  of  the  northern  counties  to  look 
with  favour  upon  a  continuance  of  the  Scottish 
connection.  .  .  .  Pursuing  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  his  mother  [the  English  princess  Mar- 
garet] .  .  .  ,  he  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreign 
merchants  to  the  ^orts  of  Scotland,  insuring  to 
native  traders  the  same  advantages  which  they 
had  enjoyed  duiing  the  reign  of  his  father; 
whilst  he  familiarized  his  Gaelic  nobles,  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  royal  court,  with  habits  of 
luxury  and  magnificence,  remitting  three  years' 
rent  and  tribute  —  according  .to  the  account  of 
his  contemporary  Malmesbury  —  to  all  his  peo- 

{)le  who  were  willing  to  improve  their  dwell- 
ngs,  to  dress  with  greater  elegance,  and  to 
adopt  increased  refinement  in  their  general  man- 
ner of  living.  Even  in  the  occupations  of  his 
leisure  moments  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  ex- 
ercise a  softening  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
for,  like  many  men  of  his  character,  he  was 
fond  of  gardening,  and  he  delighted  in  indoctri- 
nating his  people  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  horti- 
culture, and  in  the  mysteries  of  planting  and  of 
grafting.  For  similar  reasons  he  sedulously 
promoted  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  directed  increased  attention  to 
it ;  for  the  Scots  of  that  period  were  still  a  pas- 
toral, and,  in  some  respects,  a  migratory  people. 
.  .  .  David  hoped  to  convert  the  lower  orders 
into  a  more  settled  and  industrious  population ; 
whilst  he  enjoined  the  higher  classes  to  '  live 
like  noblemen  '  upon  their  own  estates,  and  not 
to  waste  the  property  of  their  neighbours.  .  .  . 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  feudal  castles 
began,  ere  long,  to  replace  the  earlier  buildings 
of  wood  and  wattles  rudely  fortified  by  earth- 
works; and  towns  rapidly  grew  up  around  the 
royal  castles  and  about  the  principal  localities  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  [he  died 
in  1153]  contrasted  strongly  with  the  miseries  of 
England  under  the  disastrous  rule  of  Stephen ; 
Scotland  became  the  granary  from  which  her 
neighbour's  wants  were  supplied;  and  to  the 
court  of  Scotland's  king  resorted  the  knights 
and  nobles  of  foreign  origin,  whom  the  commo- 
tions of  the  Continent  had  hitherto  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  England." — E.  W.  Robertson, 
Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  v.  1,  ch.  6-S. 

A.  D.  1 153. —Accession  of  Malcolm  IV. 

A.  D.  1 165. —  Accession  of  William  IV. 
(called  The  Lion). 

A.  D.  1174-1189.— Captivity  of  William  the 
Lion,  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  king, 
and  his  release  from  it. —  in  1174,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  general  conspiracy  of  rebellion  against 
Henry  XL,  contrived  at  Paris,  headed  by  his 
wife  and  sons,  and  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
the  nobles  throughout  his  dominions,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  William  the  Lion,  king 
of  Scotland,  was  induced  to  assist  the  rebellion 


by  the  promise  of  Northumberland  for  himself. 
Ilcnry  was  in  France  until  July,  1174,  when  ho 
was  warned  that  ' '  only  his  own  presence  could 
retrieve  England,  where  a  Scotch  army  was 
pouring  in  from  tlie  north,  while  David  of  Hun- 
tingdon headed  an  army  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  the  young  priuce  was  preparing  to  bring 
over  fresh  forces  from  Gravellues.  Henry 
crossed  the  channel  in  a  stonn,  and,  by  advice  of 
a  Norman  bishop,  proceeded  at  once  to  do  pen- 
ance at  Becket's  shrine.  On  the  day  of  his 
humiliation,  the  Scotch  king,  William  the  Lion, 
was  surprised  at  Alnwick  and  captured.  This, 
in  fact,  ended  the  war,  for  David  of  Huntingdon 
was  forced  to  return  into  Scotland,  where  the 
old  feud  of  Gael  and  Saxon  had  broken  out.  Tho 
English  rebels  purcha.sed  peace  by  a  prompt  sul)- 
mission.  In  less  than  a  month  Henry  was  ablo 
to  leave  England  to  itself."  The  king  of  Scot- 
land was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Falaise,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  detained  for  several 
months.  "By  advice  of  a  deputation  of  Scotch 
prelates  and  barons  he  at  last  consented  to  swear 
fealty  to  Henry  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  do  pro- 
visional homage  for  his  son.  Ills  chief  vassals 
guaranteed  this  engagement;  hostages  were 
given ;  and  English  garrisons  received  into  three 
Scotch  towns,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Edin- 
burgh. Next  year  [1175]  the  treaty  was  solemnly 
ratified  at  York." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Iliat.  of  Eng. 
duriny  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  1,  ch.  31. — 
This  engagement  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  William 
the  Lion  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  when 
Henry's  son,  Richard,  Cuiur  de  Lion,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  the  Scotch  king  was  ab- 
solved from  it.  "Early  in  December  [1189], 
while  Richard  was  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  to 
the  sea  [preparing  to  embark  upon  his  crusade], 
William  the  Lion  came  to  visit  him,  and  a  bar- 
gain was  struck  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. Richard  received  from  William  a  simi  of 
10,000  marks,  and  his  homage  for  his  English 
estates,  as  they  had  been  held  by  his  brother 
Malcolm;  in  return,  he  restored  to  him  the 
castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  released 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  from  the  homage  for 
Scotland  itself,  enforced  by  Henry  in  1175." — 
K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings, 
V.  2,  ch.  7. 

Ai>8o  IN :  W.  Bums,  Scottish  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, V.  1,  c?i.  13. 

A.  D.  1214. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

A.  D.  12A9. — Accession  of  Alexander  III. 

A.  D.  1203. — The  Norwegian  invasion  and 
the  Battle  of  Lar&rs. — "  The  western  Highlands 
and  Islands  formed  the  original  territory  of  the 
Scots.  But  we  have  seen  now  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  seizing  Shetland  and  Orkney,  spread 
themselves  over  the  western  Archipelago,  even 
as  far  south  as  Man,  thereby  putting  an  end,  for 
300  years,  to  the  intercommunication  between 
the  mainlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These 
islands  long  formed  a  sort  of  maritime  com- 
munity, sometimes  under  the  active  authority  of 
the  kings  of  Norway,  sometimes  connected  with 
the  Norwegian  settlers  in  Ireland  —  Ostmen,  aa 
they  were  called ;  sometimes  partially  ruled  by 
kings  of  3Ian,  but  more  generally  subject  to 
chieftains  more  or  less  powerful,  who,  when  op- 
portunity offered,  made  encroachments  even  on 
the  mainland.  .  .  .  Alexander  II.  seems  to  have 
determined  to  bring  this  sort  of  interregnum  to 
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a  close,  and  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  for 
tliat  purpose  when  he  died  at  the  little  island  of 
Kerrera,  near  Oban.  His  son,  as  he  advanced  to 
manhood,  appears  to  have  revived  the  idea  of 
complctelv  re-annexing  the  Islands.  Complaints 
•were  matle  by  the  islanders  to  Ilaco,  king  of 
Norway,  of  aggressions  by  the  earl  of  Ross  and 
other  mainland  magnates,  in  the  interest  of  the 
king  of  Scots;  and  Ilaco,  who  was  at  once  a 
powerful  and  a  despotic  monarch,  resolved  to 
vindicate  his  claims  as  suzerain  of  the  isles.  .  .  . 
Haco  accordingly  fitted  out  a  splendid  Heet,  con- 
sisting of  100  vessels,  mostly  of  large  size,  fully 
equipped,  and  crowded  with  gallant  soldiers  and 
seamen.  ...  On  the  10th  of  July,  1263,  '  the 
mightiest  armament  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
Norway  sailed  from  the  haven  of  Herlover. ' .  .  . 
The  island  chieftains,  Magnus  of  the  Orkneys, 
Magnus,  king  of  Man,  Dougal  Macltoderic,  and 
others,  met  the  triumphant  fleet,  swelling  its 
numbers  as  it  advanced  amongst  the  islands. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  made  their  peace  with  Haco ; 
though  there  were  exceptions.  .  .  .  The  invad- 
ing fleet  entered  the  Clyde,  numbering  by  this 
time  as  many  as  160  ships.  A  squadron  of  60 
sail  proceeded  up  Loch-long;  the  crews  drew 
their  boats  across  the  narrow  isthmus  at  Tarbet, 
launched  on  Loch-lomond,  and  spread  their 
ravages,  by  fire  and  sword,  over  the  Lennox  and 
Stirlingshire.  .  .  .  The  alarm  spread  over  the 
surrounding  country,  and  gradually  a  Scottish 
army  began  to  gather  on  the  Ayrshire  side  of  the 
firth.  .  .  .  Whether  voluntarily,  or  from  stress 
of  weather,  some  portion  of  the  Norwegians 
made  a  landing  near  Largs,  on  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
opposite  to  Bute.  These  being  attacked  by  the 
Scots,  reinforcements  were  landed,  and  a  fierce 
but  desultory  struggle  was  kept  up,  with  vary- 
ing success,  from  morning  till  night.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  driven  ashore.  Most  of  the  Nor- 
wegians who  had  landed  were  slain.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  was  seriously  damaged. 
.  .  .  Retracing  its  course  among  the  islands,  on 
the  29th  of  October  it  reached  Kirkwall  in  Ork- 
ney, where  king  Haco  expired  on  15th  December. 
Such  was  the  result  of  an  expedition  which  had 
set  out  with  such  fair  promises  of  success." — 
"W.  Burns,  The  Scottish  War  of  Independence,  ch. 
13  (v.  1). — "  In  the  Norsp  annals  our  famous 
Battle  of  Largs  makes  small  figure,  or  almost 
none  at  all,  among  Hakou's  battles  and  feats. 
...  Of  Largs  there  is  no  mention  whatever  in 
Norse  books.  But  beyond  any  doubt,  such  is 
the  other  evidence,  Hakon  did  land  there ;  land 
and  fight,  not  conquering,  probably  rather  beaten ; 
and  very  certainly  '  retiring  to  his  ships, '  as  in 
either  case  he  behooved  to  do !  It  is  further  cer- 
tain he  was  dreadfully  maltreated  by  the  weather 
on  those  wild  coasts;  and  altogether  credible,  as 
the  Scotch  records  bear,  that  he  was  so  at  Largs 
very  specially.  The  Norse  Records  or  Sagas 
say  merely  he  lost  many  of  his  ships  by  the  tem- 
pests, and  many  of  his  men  by  land  fighting  in 
various  parts,  —  tacitly  including  Largs,  no 
doubt,  which  was  the  last  of  these  misfortunes 
to  him.  ...  To  this  day,  on  a  little  plain  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  now  town,  of  Largs,  in 
Ayrshire,  there  are  seen  stone  cairns  and  monu- 
mental heaps,  and,  until  within  a  century  ago, 
one  huge,  solitary,  upright  stone;  still  mutely 
testifying  to  a  battle  there  —  altogether  clearly 
to  this  battle  of  King  Hakon's;  wlio  by  the 
Norse  records,  too,  was  in  these  neighbourhoods 


at  that  same  date,  and  evidently  in  an  aggres- 
sive, high  kind  of  humour."— 1*.  Carlyle,  Early 
Kings  of  Norway,  eh.  15. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  eh. 
15  (r.  2). — See,  also,  Nohmans. — Northmen:  8- 
Otii  Centuuieb,  and  10-13tu  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1266.— Acquisition  of  the  Western 
Islands. — Three  years  after  t)»e  battle  of  Largs, 
"in  1266,  Magnus  IV.,  the  new  King  [of  Nor- 
way], by  formal  treaty  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Scots  Alan  and  all  the  Western  Isles,  specially 
reserving  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  crown  of 
Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Scots 
agreed  to  pay  down  a  ransom  for  them  of  a 
tliousand  marlis,  and  an  annual  rent  of  a  hun- 
dred marks.  "—J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  eh. 
15  (p.  2). 

A.  D.  1286. — Accession  of  Queen  Margaret 
(called  The  Maid  of  Norway)  who  died  on  her 
way  to  Scotland  in  1290. 

A.  D.  X290-1305.— Death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway. —  Reien  of  John  Balliol. —  Enelish 
conquest  by  Edward  I. — Exploits  of  Wallace. 
—Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  dying  in  1286,  left 
only  an  infant  granddaughter  to  inherit  his 
crown.  This  was  the  child  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, married  to  the  king  of  Norway  and  dead 
after  her  first  confinement.  The  baby  queen, 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way, was  betrothed  in  her  sixth  year  to  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  son  of  Edward  I.,  and  all 
looked  promising  for  an  early  union  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  crowns.  "But  this  project 
was  abruptly  frustrated  by  the  child's  death  on 
her  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claim- 
ant after  claimant  of  the  vacant  throne  Edward 
was  drawn  into  far  other  relations  to  the  Scottish 
realm.  Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  only  three  could  be  regarded  as 
serious  claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  William  the  Lion,  the  right  of  succession 
passed  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother  David. 
The  claim  of  John  BuUiol,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
rested  on  his  descent  from  the  eldest  of  these ; 
that  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his 
descent  from  the  second ;  that  of  John  Hastings, 
Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  descent  from  the 
third.  .  .  .  An  the  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain 
were  at  once  assumed  by  the  English  King ;  he 
entered  into  the  possession  of  the  country  as  into 
that  of  a  disputed  fief  to  be  held  by  its  overlord 
till  the  dispute  was  settled.  .  .  .  Scotland  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  subjection  which  she  had 
experienced  under  Henry  II.  .  .  .  The  commis- 
sioners whom  he  named  to  report  on  the  claims 
to  the  throne  were  mainly  Scotch ;  a  proposal  for 
the  partition  of  the  realm  among  the  claimants 
was  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scotch  law,  and  the 
claim  of  Balliol  as  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  was  finally  preferred  to  that  of  his  rivals. 
The  castles  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  new 
monarch,  and  Balliol  did  homage  to  Edward  with 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  services  due  to  him 
from  the  realm  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  there 
was  peace."  But,  presently,  Edward  made 
claims  upon  the  Scotch  nobles  for  service  in  his 
foreign  wars  which  were  resented  and  disre- 
garded. He  also  asserted  for  his  coui-ts  a  right 
of  hearing  appeals  from  the  Scottish  tribunals, 
which  was  angrily  denied.  Barons  and  people 
were  provoked  to  a  hostility  that  forced  Balliol 
to  challenge  war.  He  obtained  from  the  pope 
absolution  from  his  oath  of  fealty  and  he  entered 
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into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  l<inff  of  France. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1296  Edward  invaded  Scotluud, 
curried  Berwiclt  by  storm,  slauglitercd  8,000  of 
its  citizens,  defeated  tlie  Scots  witii  great  slaugh- 
ter at  Dunbar,  occupied  Edinburgh,  Stirling  and 
Perth,  and  received,  iu  July,  tlie  surrender  of 
Bailiol,  wlio  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  tlie 
Tower  of  London.  "No  furtlier  punishment, 
however,  was  exacted  from  the  prostrate  realm. 
Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  flef,  and  declared 
its  forfeiture  to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  Bal- 
iiol's  treason.  It  lapsed  in  fact  to  the  overlord, 
and  its  earls,  barons  and  gentry  swore  homage 
In  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  Edward  as  their 
Iting.  .  .  .  Tlie  government  of  tlie  new  depen- 
dency was  intrusted  to  Warenne,  Earl  of  Suney, 
at  tlie  head  of  an  English  Council  of  Regency. 
.  .  .  The  disgraceful  submission  of  their  leaders 
brought  the  people  themselves  to  the  front.  .  .  . 
The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight,  William  Wal- 
lace, saw  in  their  smouldering  discontent  a  hope 
of  freedom  for  his  country,  and  his  daring  raids 
on  outlying  parties  of  tlie  Englisli  soldiery  roused 
the  country  at  last  into  revolt.  Of  Wallace  him- 
self, of  his  life  or  temper,  we  know  little  or 
nothing ;  the  very  traditions  of  his  gigantic  stat- 
ure and  enormous  strength  are  dim  and  unhistor- 
ical.  But  the  instinct  of  the  Scotch  people  has 
guided  it  aright  in  choosing  Wallace  for  Its 
national  hero.  He  .  .  .  called  the  people  itself 
to  arms."  At  Stirling,  in  September,  1297, 
Wallace  caught  the  English  army  in  the  midst 
of  its  passage  of  the  Forth,  cut  half  of  it  in 
pieces  and  put  tlie  remainder  to  flight.  At  Fal- 
kirk, in  the  following  July,  Edward  avenged 
liimself  upon  the  forces  of  Wallace  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  Scottish  leader  narrowly  es- 
caped. In  the  struggle  which  the  Scots  still 
maintained  for  several  years,  he  seems  to  have 
borne  no  longer  a  prominent  part.  But  when 
tliey  submitted,  in  1303,  Wallace  refused  Ed- 
ward's offered  amnesty ;  he  was  afterwards  cap- 
tured, sent  to  London  for  trial,  and  executed,  liis 
head  being  placed  on  London  Bridge,  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time. — J.  R.  Green, 
Sfu>}'t  Hist,  of  tfis  English  People,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Jlist.  of  ScotUt7id,  ch.  15 
atid  19-22. — C.  IT.  Pearson,  llist.  of  Eng.  during 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  ch.  12-13. 

A.  D.  1305-1307.— The  rising  under  Robert 
Bruce.— After  tlie  submission  of  Scotland  in  1303, 
King  Edward  of  Englartd  ' '  set  to  work  to  com- 
plete tlie  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the 
meantime  Scotland  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
Lieutenant  aided  by  a  council  of  barons  and 
churchmen.  It  was  to  be  represented  in  the 
English  parliament  by  ten  deputies,  —  four 
churchmen,  four  barons,  and  two  members  of 
tlie  commons,  one  for  the  country  north  of  the 
Firths,  one  for  the  south.  These  members  at- 
tended one  parliament  at  Westminster,  and  an 
ordinance  was  issued  for  the  government  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  But  the  great  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Scots  was  tliat  they  never  knew 
when  they  were  conquered,  and,  Just  when  Ed- 
ward hoped  that  his  scheme  for  union  was  carried 
out,  they  rose  in  arms  once  more.  The  leader  this 
time  was  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandaie, 
Earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his  mother,  and 
the  grandson  and  heir  of  the  rival  of  Bailiol. 
He  had  joined  Wallace,  but  had  again  sworn 
fealty  to  Edward  at  the  Convention  of  Irvine, 
and  hod  since  then  received  many  favours  from 


the  English  king.  Bruce  signed  a  bond  with 
William  Lamberton,  Bisliop  of  St.  Andrews, 
wlio  had  also  been  one  of  Wallace's  supporters. 
In  tliis  bond  eacli  party  swore  to  stand  by  the 
other  in  all  his  undertakings,  no  matter  what, 
and  not  to  act  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
otiier.  .  .  .  This  bond  became  known  to  Edward; 
and  Bruce,  afraid  of  his  anger,  fled  from  London 
to  Dumfries.  Tlierc  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey 
Friars  he  had  an  interview  with  John  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  called  tlie  Red  Comyn,  wiio,  after 
Bailiol  and  his  sons,  was  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne.  .  .  .  What  passed  between  them  cannot 
be  certainly  known,  as  they  met  alone  " —  but 
Comyn  was  slain.  "By  this  murder  and  sacri- 
lege Bruce  put  himself  at  once  out  of  the  palo 
of  the  law  and  of  the  Church,  but  by  it  lie 
became  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crowu,  after 
the  Balliols.  This  gave  him  a  great  hold  on 
the  people,  whose  faith  in  the  virtue  of  heredi- 
tary succession  was  strong,  and  on  whom  the 
English  yoke  weighed  lieavily.  On  March  27, 
1306,  Bruce  was  crowned  [at  Scone]  with  as  near 
an  imitation  of  the  old  ceremonies  as  could  be 
compa.s8ed  on  such  short  notice.  The  actual 
crowning  was  done  by  Isabella,  Countess  of 
Buchan,  who,  though  lier  husband  was  a 
Comyn,  and,  as  such,  a  sworn  foe  of  Bruce, 
came  secretly  to  uphold  the  right  of  her  own 
family,  the  Macduffs,  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  King  of  Scots.  Edward  determined 
this  time  to  put  down  the  Scots  with  rigour. 
.  .  .  All  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  murder  of 
the  Red  Comyn  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and 
death  was  to  be  the  fate  of  all  persons  taken  in 
arms.  Bruce  was  excommunicated  by  a  special 
bull  from  the  Pope.  The  Countess  of  Buchan 
was  confined  In  a  room,  made  like  a  cage,  in  one 
of  the  towers  of  Berwick  Castle.  One  of  King 
Robert's  sisters  was  condemned  to  a  like  punish- 
ment. His  brother  Nigel,  his  brother-in-law 
Christopher  Seaton,  and  three  other  nobles  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  were  put  to  death  as  trai- 
tors. .  .  .  Edward  this  time  made  greater  prep- 
arations than  ever.  All  classes  of  his  subjects 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominions  were  invited  to 
join  the  army,  and  he  exhorted  his  son,  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  300  newly -created  knights, 
to  win  their  spurs  worthily  in  the  reduction  of 
contumacious  Scotland.  It  was  well  for  Scot- 
land that  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  vows 
of  vengeance.  He  died  at  Burgh-onthe-Sauds, 
July  30th.  His  death  proved  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  for,  though  the  English 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  strongholds, 
Edward  II.  took  no  effective  step,  to  crush  the 
rebels.  He  only  brought  the  army  raised  by  his 
father  as  far  as  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  and  re- 
treated without  doing  anything." — M.  MacAr- 
thur,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
ch.  8-9. — W.  Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Iiulependence, 
t\  2,  ch.  21-22. 

A.  D.  1314. — The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. — 
"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  distinctness 
and  chronological  sequence  to  the  events  in  Scot- 
land from  1308  to  1310:  the  conditions  are  indeed 
antagonistic  to  distinctness.  We  have  a  peo- 
ple restless  and  feverishly  excited  to  efforts  for 
their  liberty  when  opportunity  should  come,  but 
not  yet  embodied  in  open  war  against  their  In- 
vaders, and  therefore  doing  nothing  distinct 
enough  to  bold  a  place  iu   history.  .  .  .  The 
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other  prominent  feature  in  tlie  historical  condi- 
tions wiiH  tlu!  new-made  king  [Hobert  Bruce], 
...  a  tall  strong  man,  of  comely,  attractive, 
and  commanding  countenance.  .  .  .  lie  is  steady 
and  Ninguiue  of  temperament ;  his  g<K)d  spirits 
and  gcxxl-humour  never  fail,  and  in  the  midst  of 
misery  and  peril  he  can  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his 
followers  bv  chivalrous  stories  and  pleasant  ban- 
ter. .  .  .  The  English  were  driven  out  of  tho 
strong  places  one  by  one — sometimes  by  tho 
people  of  the  district.  We  hear  of  the  fall  of 
Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Dun- 
dee, Rutherglen,  and  Dumfries.  ...  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1309  Scotland  was  so  far 
consolidated  as  to  be  getting  into  a  place  in  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy.  The  King  of  France  advised 
his  son-in-law,  Edward  II.,  to  agree  to  a  souf- 
france  or  truce  with  the  Scots.  .  .  .  While  the 
negotiations  with  France  went  on,  countenance 
still  more  important  was  given  to  the  new  order 
of  things  at  home.  The  clergy  in  council  set 
forth  their  adherence  to  King  Robert,  with  the 
reasons  for  it.  .  .  .  This  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter,  for  it  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
Church  would  do  its  best  to  protect  him  from  all 
ecclesiastical  risk  arising  from  the  death  of 
Comyn.  ...  A  crisis  came  at  last  which  roused 
the  Government  of  England  to  a  great  effort. 
After  the  fortresses  had  fallen  one  by  one,  Stir- 
ling Castle  still  held  out.  It  was  besieged  by 
Edward  Bruce  [brotlier  of  Robert]  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1313.  Mowbray,  the  governor,  stipu- 
lated that  he  would  surrender  if  not  relieved 
l)efore  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
following  year,  or  the  24th  of  June.  The  taking 
of  this  fortress  was  an  achievement  of  which 
King  Edward  [I.]  was  prouder  than  of  anything 
else  he  had  done  in  the  invasions  of  Scotland. 
.  .  .  That  the  crowning  acquisition  of  their 
mighty  king  should  thus  be  allowed  to  pass 
away,  and  stamp  emphatically  the  utter  loss  of 
the  great  conquest  he  had  made  for  the  English 
crown,  was  a  consummation  too  humiliating  for 
the  chivalry  of  England  to  endure  without  an 
effort.  Stirling  Castle  must  be  relieved  before 
St.  John's  Day,  and  the  relieving  of  Stirling 
Castle  meant  a  thorough  invasion  and  resubjec- 
tion  of  Scotland."  On  both  sides  the  utmost  ef- 
forts were  made, —  the  one  to  relieve  the  Castle, 
the  other  to  strengthen  its  besiegers.  "On  tho 
23d  of  June  [1314]  the  two  armies  were  visible 
to  each  other.  If  the  Scots  had,  as  it  was  said, 
between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  it  was  a  great 
force  for  the  country  at  that  time  to  furnish. 
Looking  at  the  urgency  of  the  measures  taken  to 
draw  out  the  feudal  array  of  England,  to  the 
presence  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  to  a  large 
body  of  Gascons  and  other  foreigners,  it  is  easy 
to  be  believed  that  the  army  carried  into  Scot- 
land might  be,  as  it  was  said  to  be,  100,000  in 
all.  The  efficient  force,  however,  was  in  the 
mounted  men,  and  these  were  supposed  to  be 
about  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  Scottish 
army."  The  Scots  occupied  a  position  of  great 
strength  and  advant^xge  (on  the  banks  of  the 
Bannock  Burn),  which  they  had  skilfully  im- 
proved by  honeycombing  all  the  flat  ground  with 
hidden  pits,  to  make  it  impassable  for  cavalry. 
The  English  attacked  them  at  daybreak  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  suffered  a  most  ignominious 
and  awful  defeat.  ' '  Tlie  end  was  rout,  confused 
and  hopeless.  The  pitted  field  added  to  the  dis- 
asters ;  for  though  they  avoided  it  in  their  ad- 


vance, many  horsemen  were  pressed  Into  It  In  the 
retreat,  and  floundered  among  the  pitfalls. 
Through  all  the  history  of  her  great  wars  before 
and  since,  never  did  England  suffer  a  humilia- 
tion deep  enougli  to  approach  even  comparison 
with  this.  Besides  the  inferiority  of  the  victori- 
ous army,  Bannockbum  is  exceptional  among 
battles  by  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  defeated. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  rallying  point  any- 
where. .  .  .  None  of  the  parts  of  that  mlj-'hty 
host  could  keep  together,  and  the  very  cuaos 
among  the  multitudes  around  seems  to  have  per- 
plexed the  orderly  army  of  the  Scots.  The  foot- 
soldiers  of  the  English  army  seem  simply  to  have 
dispersed  at  all  points,  and  the  little  saiu  of  them 
is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  poor  wanderers  hav- 
ing to  face  the  two  aUernatlves  —  starvation  in 
the  wilds,  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the  peasantry. 
The  cavalry  fled  right  out  towards  England.  .  .  . 
Stirling  Castle  was  delivered  up  in  terms  of  the 
stipulation." — J.  II.  Burton,  Hist,  of /Scotland,  v. 
2,  ch.  28.— "The  defeated  army  .  .  .  left  dead 
upon  the  field  about,  80,000  men,  including  200 
knights  and  700  esouires." — W.  Buras,  ikottish 
War  of  Independence,  ch.  23  (v.  2). 

Also  uj  :  P.  F.  Tytler,  Uut.  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1314-132S.  —  After  Bannockbum. — 
The  consequences  of  the  battle  in  differ- 
ent views. —  "A  very  general  impression  exists, 
especially  among  Englishmen,  that  the  defeat  at 
Bannockbum  put  an  end  to  the  attempted  sub- 

i'ugation  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  mistake.  .  .  . 
fo  doubt  the  defeat  was  of  so  decisive  a  charac- 
ter as  to  render  the  final  result  all  but  certain. 
But  it  required  many  others,  though  of  a  minor 
kind,  to  bring  about  the  conviction  described  by 
Mr.  Froude  [that  the  Scotch  would  never  stoop 
to  the  supremacy  inflicted  upon  Wales] ;  and  it 
was  yet  fourteen  long  years  till  the  treaty  of 
Northampton."— W.  Bums,  The  Scottish  War  of 
Independence,  ch.  24  {v.  2). — "  No  defeat,  however 
crushing,  ever  proved  half  so  injurious  to  any 
country  as  the  victory  of  Bannockbum  did  to 
Scotland.  This  is  the  testimony  borne  by  men 
whose  patriotism  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
...  It  drove  from  Scotland  the  very  elements 
of  its  growing  civilization  and  its  material 
wealth.  The  artisans  of  North  Britain  were  at 
that  time  mostly  English.  These  retired  or  were 
driven  from  Scotland,  and  with  them  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  "the  Scottish  towns  was 
lost.  The  estates  held  by  Englishmen  in  Scot- 
land were  confiscated,  and  the  wealth  which 
through  the  hands  of  these  proprietors  had  found 
its  way  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  fertilized  the  more  barren  soil  of  the  north, 
at  once  ceased.  The  higher  and  more  cultured 
clergy  were  English ;  these  retired  when  the  sev- 
erance of  Scotland  from  England  was  effected, 
and  with  them  Scottish  scholarship  was  almost 
extinguished,  and  the  budding  literature  of  the 
north  disappeared.  How  calamitous  was  the 
period  which  followed  upon  Bannockbum  may 
be  partially  estimated  by  two  significant  facts. 
Of  the  six  princes  who  had  nominal  rule  in  Scot- 
land from  the  death  of  Robert  III.  to  James  VI., 
not  one  died  a  natural  death.  Of  the  ten  kings 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  roll  of  ScottiSi 
history  from  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  seven 
came  to  the  throne  whilst  minors,  and  James  I. 
was  detained  in  England  for  nineteen  years. 
The  country  during  these  long  minorities,  and 
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the  Umo  of  thn  captivity  of  Jftmcs,  wns  exposed 
to  the  Btrlfo  commonly  attendant  on  minorities. 
.  .  .  The  wur  commenced  by  Bruce  linj^ered  for 
almost  three  centuries,  either  In  the  shape  of  for- 
mal warfare  proclaimed  by  heralds  and  by  the 
ceremonials  usually  observed  at  the  beginning  of 
national  strife,  or  in  tiie  informal  but  ccjually  de- 
structive hostilities  which  neighbours  indulge  In, 
and  which  partake  of  tlio  bitterness  of  civil  war. 
.  .  .  For  tlirec  centuries  the  lands  south  of  the 
Tweed,  and  almost  as  far  as  tiio  Tyne  at  its 
mouth,  were  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  mvages  of 
moss-troopers.  .  .  .  For  a  while  nu-n  were  liilled, 
and  women  outraged  and  murdered,  and  children 
slain  witliout  pity,  and  houses  plundered  and 
then  burnt,  and  cattle  swept  off  the  grazing 
lands  between  Tweed  and  Tyne,  until  none  cared, 
unless  they  were  outlaws,  to  occupy  any  part  of 
tiie  country  within  a  night's  ride  of  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  The  sufferers  In  their  turn  soon 
learned  to  recognize  no  law  save  that  of  might, 
nnd  avenged  their  wrongs  by  inflicting  like 
wrongs  upon  others;  ami  thus  there  grew  up 
along  the  frontiers  of  eitlier  country  a  savage 
population,  whose  occupation  was  murder  and 
plunder,  and  whose  solo  wealth  was  what  they 
had  obtained  by  violence.  .  .  .  The  war,  indeed, 
wlilcii  has  been  called  a  war  of  independence, 
and  nils  .so  large  a  part  of  the  annals  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  its  main  object  was  concerned, 
the  preservation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  '  bar- 
barous chieftains  who  neither  feared  the  king 
nor  pitied  the  people ' ;  the  war  was  a  miserable 
failure  if  we  regard  the  well-being  of  the  people 
themselves  and  the  progress  of  the  nation.  ' — W. 
Denton,  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  pp. 
68-78.— On  the  other  side:  "It  [the  battle  of 
Bannockburn]  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  hopes 
upon  the  part  of  England  of  accomplishing  the 
conquest  of  her  sister  country.  .  .  .  Nor  have 
the  consequences  of  this  victory  been  par- 
tial or  couflned.  Their  duration  throughout 
succeeding  centuries  of  Scottish  history  and 
Scottish  liberty,  down  to  the  hour  in  which 
this  is  written,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and 
without  launching  out  into  any  inappropriate 
field  of  historical  speculation,  we  have  only  to 
think  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  which 
must  have  resulted  from  Scotland  becoming  a  con- 
quered province  of  England ;  and  if  we  wish  for 
froof,  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  present  condition  of 
reland,  in  order  to  feel  the  reality  of  all  that  we 
owe  to  the  victory  at  Bannockburn,  and  to  the 
memory  of  such  men  as  Bruce,  Randolph,  and 
Douglas."— P.  P.Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1,  cJi. 
3. — "It  is  impossible,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  570  years,  to  read  any  account  of  that 
battle — or  still  more  to  visit  the  field  —  without 
emotion.  For  we  must  remember  all  the  politi- 
cal and  social  questions  which  depended  on  it. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  tremendous  issues  follow 
on  the  gain  or  on  the  loss  of  national  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  Where  the  seeds  of  a  strong  national 
civilisation,  of  a  strong  national  character,  and 
of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  deeply  sown  in 
any  human  soil,  the  preservation  of  it  from  con- 
quest, and  from  invasion,  and  from  foreign  rule, 
is  the  essential  condition  of  its  yielding  its  due 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  Who, 
then,  can  compute  or  reckon  up  the  debt  which 
Scotland  owes  to  the  few  and  gallant  men  who, 
inspired  by  a  splendid  courage  and  a  noble  faith, 


stood  by  The  Bruce  In  the  War  of  Indepcndcnco, 
and  on  Juno  24,  1314,  saw  the  armies  of  tho 
invader  fiying  down  the  Carse  of  Stirling?" — 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Saitland  as  it  tran  and  as  it 
is,  V.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1326-1603.— The  formation  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament. — "As  many  causes  con- 
tril)Uted  to  bring  government  earlier  to  perfec- 
tion in  England  than  in  Scotland;  as  the  rigour 
of  th(;  feudal  institutions  abated  sooner,  and  its 
defects  were  supplied  with  greater  facility  in 
the  one  kingdom  than  In  the  other;  Englan(l  led 
the  way  In  all  these  changes,  and  burgesses  and 
knights  of  the  shire  appeared  in  the  parliaments 
of  that  nation,  before  they  were  heard  of  in  ours. 
Burgesses  were  first  admitted  into  the  Scottish 
parliaments  by  Robert  Bruce  [A.  D.  132(11 ;  and 
in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.  they 
are  ranked  among  the  constituent  members  of 
that  assembly.  Tlio  lesser  barons  were  Indebted 
to  .lames  I.  [A.  D.  1437]  for  a  statute  exempting 
them  from  personal  attendance,  and  perndtting 
them  to  elect  representatives:  the  exemption 
was  eagerly  laid  hold  on,  but  tho  privilege  was 
so  little  valued  that,  except  one  or  two  instances, 
it  lay  neglected  during  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years;  and  James  VI.  liijst  obliged  them  to  send 
representatives  regularly  to  parliament.  A  Scot- 
tish parliament,  then,  consisted  anciently  of  great 
barons,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  few  representa- 
tives of  boroughs.  Nor  were  these  divided,  as 
in  England,  into  two  houses,  but  composed  one 
assembly,  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  presided. 
.  .  .  Tho  great  barons,  or  lords  of  parliament, 
were  extremely  few ;  even  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  they  amounted 
only  to  53.  The  ecclesiastics  equalled  them  la 
number,  and,  being  devoted  implicitly  to  the 
crown,  .  .  .  rendered  all  hopes  of  victory  in  any 
struggle  desperate.  ...  As  far  back  as  our 
records  enable  us  to  trace  the  constitution  of  our 
parliaments,  we  find  a  committee  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  lords  of  articles.  It  was  their 
business  to  prepare  and  to  digest  all  matters 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament. 
There  was  rarely  any  business  introduced  into 
parliament  but  what  had  passed  through  the 
channel  of  this  committee.  .  .  .  This  committee 
owed  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  it  to 
the  military  genius  of  the  ancient  nobles,  too  im- 
patient to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  civil  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  The  lords  of  articles,  then,  not  only 
directed  all  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  but 
possessed  a  negative  before  debate.  That  com- 
mittee was  chosen  and  constituted  in  such  a 
manner  as  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  in 
the  king's  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
our  kings  once  had  the  sole  right  of  nominating 
the  lords  of  articles.  They  came  afterwards  to 
be  elected  by  the  parliament,  and  consisted  of 
an  equal  number  out  of  each  estate." — W. 
Robertson,  Hist.  <f  Scotland,  bk.  1. 

A.  D.  1328.— The  Peace  of  Northampton. 
—  In  1327  King  Edward  III.  of  England  col- 
lected a  splendid  army  of  60,000  men  for  his  first 
campaign  against  the  Scots.  After  several 
weeks  of  tiresome  marching  and  countermarching, 
in  vain  attempts  to  bring  the  agile  Scots  to  an 
engagement,  or  to  stop  the  bold  ravages  of 
Douglas  and  Randolph,  who  led  them,  the  young 
king  abandoned  his  undertaking  in  disgust.  lie 
next  "convoked  a  parliament  at  York,  in  which 
there  appeared  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  £ng- 
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land  to  concwlo  the  main  point*  on  which  pro- 
pofliils  for  pt'Hi'c  hnd  hithcrt«)  futhnl,  by  ucknowl- 
edfting  the  liuh-iiciidi'iicu  of  Hcotland  iind  tho 
li'j{itimnt«  sovcrt'if^nty  of  Bruce."  A  tnwo  was 
pn-sciitly  u>?r»'cd  upon,  "which  It  wub  now  do- 
tfrinined  Hhotild  ho  tlio  introduction  to  a  lastinK 
pence.  Ah  a  ncccHsary  preliminary,  tlic  KtiKiisli 
Btateflmen  rcHolved  formally  to  execute  a  rcHigna- 
tion  of  all  claims  of  dominion  and  8up<-riority 
which  had  heen  atwumcd  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  agreed  that  nil  munimentH  or  p\d>- 
lie  inHtruments  asHcrting  or  ten<ling  to  Hupport 
such  a  claim  should  Im*  delivered  up.  This 
ngrecmcnt  was  subscribed  by  the  king  on  tho 
4th  of  March,  1828.  Peace  was  afterwards  con- 
cluded at  Edinb\jrgh  tho  17th  of  March,  1328, 
and  ratitled  at  a  ]>arlinment  held  nt  Northamp- 
ton, the  4th  of  May,  1JI28.  It  was  confirmed  by 
a  match  agreed  iipon  between  the  princess 
Joanna,  sister  to  Edward  III.,  and  Davlil,  son  of 
ItolK-rt  I.,  though  both  were  as  yet  infants. 
Articles  of  strict  amity  were  settled  betwixt  tlic 
nations,  without  prejudice  to  the  effect  of  the 
alliance  between  Scotland  and  France.  ...  It 
was  stipulated  that  all  tho  charters  and  docu- 
ments carried  from  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 
should  be  restored,  and  the  king  of  England  was 
pledged  to  give  his  aid  in  the  court  of  Itome  to- 
wards the  recall  of  theexconununication  awarded 
against  king  Robert.     Lastly,  Scotland  was  to 

fiay  a  sum  of  £20,000  in  consideration  of  these 
avourablo  terms.  Tho  borders  were  to  be 
maintained  in  strict  order  on  both  sides,  and  tho 
fatal  coronation -stone  was  to  be  restored  to  Scot- 
land. There  was  another  separate  obligation  on 
the  Scottish  side,  which  led  to  most  serious  con- 
seqtiences  in  the  subsequent  reign.  The  seventh 
article  of  tlie  Peace  of  Northampton  provided 
that  certain  English  barons  .  .  .  should  be  re- 
stored to  tho  lands  and  heritages  in  Scotland, 
whereof  they  had  been  deprived  during  tho 
■war,  by  the  king  of  Scots  seizing  them  into  his 
own  hand.  The  execution  of  this  article  was 
deferred  by  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  not,  it 
may  Iw  conceived,  very  willing  again  to  intro- 
duce English  nobles  as  landholders  into  Scotland. 
The  English  mob,  on  their  part,  resisted  the  re- 
moval of  the  fatal  stone  from  Westminster, 
where  it  had  been  deposited.  .  .  .  The  deed 
called  Ragman's  Roll,  being  the  list  of  the  barons 
and  men  of  note  who  subscribed  the  submission 
to  Edward  I.  in  1296,  was,  however,  delivered 
up  to  the  Scots."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Hiat.  of  Scot- 
land,  ch.  12  (o.  1). 

Also  IN:  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles (tr.  byJohnea), 
bk.  1,  ch.  18. 

A.  D.  1329.— Accession  of  David  II. 

A.  D.  1 332- 1 333.— The  Disinherited  Barons. 
— Balliol's  invasion.— Siege  of  Berwick  and 
battle  of  Haiidon  Hill.— Until  his  death,  in  1329, 
King  Robert  Bruce  evaded  the  enforcement  of 
that  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
•which  pledged  him  to  restore  the  forfeited 
estiites  of  English  nobles  within  the  Scottish 
border.  His  death  left  the  crown  to  a  child  of 
seven  years,  his  son  David,  under  the  regency  of 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  regent  still 
procrastinated  the  restoration  of  the  estates  in 
question.  At  length,  in  1332,  the  "disinherited 
barons,"  as  they  were  called,  determined  to  pros- 
ecute their  claim  by  force  of  arms,  and  they 
made  common  cause  with  Edward  Balliol,  son 
of  the  ex-king  of  Scotland,  who  had  bjea  exiled 


In  France.  Tho  English  king,  Edward  III. 
would  not  openly  give  countenance  to  their  un- 
dertaking, nor  n<rmit  them  to  Invade  Scotland 
across  the  Eugiish  frontier;  but  he  did  nothing 
to  prevent  their  recruiting  in  the  northern 
counties  an  army  of  8,300  num.  which  took  ship 
at  liavenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  and  landed  on  tho 
coast  of  Fifeshirc,  under  Balliol's  command. 
Marching  westward,  tho  invaders  "finally  took 
up  a  strong  position  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
with  tlie  river  Earn  in  their  front.  Just  before 
this  crisis,  tho  wise  and  capable  Regent,  lian- 
dolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  had  died,  and  the  great 
Sir  James  Douglas,  having  gone  with  King 
Rol)ert's  heart  to  offer  it  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sepidchre,  had  perished  on  his  way,  in  contlict 
with  the  M(K»rs  of  Spain.  The  regency  had  de- 
volved upon  the  Earl  of  Mar,  a  man  wanting 
both  in  energy  and  in  military  capacity ;  but  so 
strong  was  the  national  nntinathy  to  Balliol,  as 
representing  the  idea  of  English  supremacy,  that 
Mar  found  no  ditliculty  in  bringing  an  anny  of 
40,(M)()  men  into  the  field  against  him.  Ho  drew 
up  over  against  the  enemy  on  the  northern  bank 
ot  the  Earn,  on  Dupplin  Moor,  while  tho  Earl  of 
March,  with  forces  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Re- 
gent's, threatened  the  flank  of  the  little  army  of 
the  invaders.  Balliol,  however,  was  not  wanting 
in  valour  or  gencnilship,  and  there  were,  as 
usual,  traitors  In  the  Scotch  army,  one  of  whom 
led  the  English,  by  n  ford  which  lie  knew,  pafo 
across  the  river  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  tho  scattered,  over- 
secure,  and  ill-sentinelled  camp  of  tho  enemy 
with  such  a  sudden  and  furious  onslaught,  that 
the  huge  Scottish  army  broke  up  into  a  panic- 
stricken  and  disorganised  crowd  and  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep,  the  number  of  the  slain 
four  times  exceeding  that  of  tho  whole  of 
Balliol's  army,  which  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
thirty  men.  The  invaders  now  took  possession 
of  Perth,  which  tho  Earl  of  March  forthwith  sur- 
rounded, by  land  and  water,  and  thouglit  to 
starve  into  submission ;  but  Balliol's  ships  broke 
through  the  blockade  on  tho  Tay,  and  the  be- 
siegers, despairing  of  success,  marched  off  and 
disbanded  without  striking  another  blow.  Scot- 
land having  been  thus  suudued  by  a  handful  of 
men,  the  nobles  one  by  one  came  to  make  their 
submission.  Young  King  David  and  his  aitianced 
bride  were  sent  over  to  France  for  security,  and 
Edward  Balliol  was  crowned  King  at  Scone  on 
September  24,  1332,  two  months  after  his  disem- 
barkation in  Scotland.  As  Balliol  was  thus  ac- 
tual (do  facto)  King  of  Scotland,  Edward  could 
now  form  an  alliance  with  him  without  a  breach 
of  the  treaty;  and  there  seemed  to  be  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  espousing  his  cause.  The 
young  Bruce  and  his  dynasty  represented  the 
troublesome  spirit  of  Scottish  mdependence,  and 
were  closely  allied  with  France,  whose  king,  as 
will  be  seen,  lost  no  opportunity  of  stimulating 
and  supporting  the  party  of  resistance  to  Eng- 
land. Balliol,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  in  a 
secret  despatch  to  Edward  that  the  success  of  the 
expedition  was  owing  to  that  King's  friendly  non- 
intervention, and  the  aid  of  his  subjects;  offered 
to  hold  Scotland  '  as  his  man,'  doing  him  homage 
for  it  as  an  English  fief;  and,  treating  the 
princess  Joan's  hastily  formed  union  with 
David  as  a  mere  engagement,  proposed  to  marry 
her  himself  instead.  The  King,  as  always,  even 
on  less  important  issues  than  the  present,  con- 
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tulted  hia  Parliament.  .  .  .  nallinl  In  the  nipan- 
wbilu,  huvin>;  diHinisscd  tho  greater  part  of  his 
E-i^lish  auxiliaries,  whs  lying  unHiiHphrlniiH  of 
danger  at  Annan,  when  hU  camp  was  attacked 
111  the  middle  of  tho  night  by  a  strong  Ixxly  of 
cavalry  under  Murray,  son  of  tho  wise  liegent, 
and  Douglas,  brother  of  the  great  8lr  James. 
Tho  entrenchments  were  stormed  In  tho  dark- 
ness; uoblc,  vassal  and  retainer  were  slaughtered 
before  they  were  able  to  organise  any  resistance, 
and  Balllol  himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
across  tho  English  border."  In  tho  following 
year,  however,  Edward  restored  his  helpless 
vassal,  invading  8cotland  in  person,  besieging 
Berwick,  and  routing  and  destroying,  at  IlalTdon 
Hill,  a  Hcotch  army  which  canio  to  its  relief. — 
W.  Warburton,  mwnrd  III.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Longman,  Life  and  Tinve*  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  v.  1,  ch.  4. — J.  H.  Burton,  Hint,  of 
Scotland,  v.  8,  ch.  25.— See,  also,  Bekwick-upon- 

TWEED. 

A.  D.  1333-1370.— The  longf-continued  wars 
with  Edward  III.— "Throughout  tho  whole 
country  of  Scotland,  only  four  castles  and  a 
small  tower  acknowledged  tho  sovereignty  of 
David  Bruco,  after  tho  battle  of  Halidon ;  and  It 
la  wonderful  to  see  how,  by  their  efforts,  tho 
patriots  soon  afterwards  changed  for  the  better 
that  unfavourable  and  seemingly  desperate  state 
of  things.  In  the  several  skirmishes  and  battles 
which  were  fought  all  over  tho  kingdom,  tho 
Scots,  knowing  the  country,  and  having  tho 
good-will  of  tho  inhabitants,  were  generally  suc- 
cessful, as  also  in  surprising  castles  and  forts, 
cutting  off  convoys  of  provisions  which  were 
going  to  tho  English,  and  destroying  scattered 
parties  of  the  enemy ;  so  that,  by  a  long  and  In- 
cessant course  of  fighting,  the  patriots  gradually 
regained  what  they  lost  in  great  battles.  .  .  . 
You  may  well  imagine  that,  during  those  long 
and  terrible  wars  which  were  waged,  when 
castles  were  defended  and  taken,  prisoners  made, 
many  battles  fought,  and  numbers  of  men 
wounded  and  slain,  the  state  of  the  country  of 
Scotland  was  most  miserable.  There  was  no 
finding  refuge  or  protection  in  the  law.  ...  All 
laws  of  humanity  and  charity  were  transgressed 
without  scruple.  People  were  found  starved  to 
death  in  the  woods  with  their  families,  while  the 
country  was  so  depopulated  and  void  of  cultiva- 
tion that  the  wild  deer  came  out  of  tho  remote 
forests,  and  approached  near  to  oitles  and  the 
dwellings  of  ,men.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
valiant  defence  maintained  by  the  Scots,  their 
country  was  reduced  to  a  most  disastrous  state, 
by  the  cdhtinucd  wars  of  Edward  III. ,  who  was 
a  wise  and  warlike  King  as  ever  lived.  Could 
he  have  turned  against  Scotland  the  whole  power 
of  his  kingdom,  he  might  probably  have  effected 
the  complete  conquest,  which  had  been  so  long 
attempted  in  vain.  But  while  the  wars  in  Scot- 
land were  at  the  hottest,  Edward  became  also 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  having  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  .  .  .  Tho 
Scots  seut  an  embassy  to  obtain  money  and  assis- 
tance from  the  French ;  and  they  received  sup- 
plies of  both,  which  enabled  them  to  recover 
their  castles  and  towns  from  the  English.  Edin- 
burgh Castle  was  taken  from  the  invaders  by  a 
stratagem.  .  .  .  Perth,  and  other  important 
places,  were  also  retaken  by  the  Scots,  and  Ed- 
ward Baliol  retired  out  of  the  country,  In  despair 
of  making  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
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The  nobles  of  Scotland,  flncling  the  affain  of  th« 
kingdom  more  |)roHperou8,  now  came  to  the 
n-Hoiution  of  bringing  back  fn)ni  France,  where 
he  liad  resided  for  safety,  their  voung  King, 
David  II.,  and  his  consort,  (jueen  Joanna.  They 
arrived  in  1841.  David  II.  was  still  a  youth, 
neither  did  be  possess  at  any  perifxl  of  life 
tho  wisdom  and  talents  of  his  father,  the  great 
King  Itobert.  Tho  nobles  of  Scotland  had  bo- 
come  each  a  petty  prince  on  his  own  esUites; 
they  made  war  on  each  other  as  they  had  done 
upon  the  English,  and  the  p(K)r  King  possessed 
no  power  of  restraining  them.  Edward  III. 
l)eing  absent  In  France,  and  in  the  act  of  In'sieg- 
Ing  Calais,  David  was  induced,  by  the  pressing 
and  urgent  coiuisels  of  the  French  King,  to 
renew  the  war,  and  profit  by  the  King's  absence 
from  England.  The  young  King  of  Scotland 
raised,  accordingly,  a  large  army,  and,  entering 
England  on  the  west  frontier,  he  marched  east- 
ward towards  Durham,  harassing  and  wasting 
the  country  with  great  severity ;  the  Scots  boast- 
ing that,  now  the  King  and  his  nobles  were  ab- 
sent, there  were  none  in  England  to  oppose 
them,  save  priests  and  base  mechanics.  But 
they  were  greatly  deceived.  Tho  lords  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  assembled  a  gallant  army. 
They  defeated  tho  vanguard  of  tho  Scots  and 
came  upon  the  main  b-niy  by  surprise.  .  .  .  The 
Scottish  army  fell  fast  into  disorder.  Tho  King 
himself  fought  bravely  in  tho  midst  of  his 
nobles  and  wivs  twice  wounded  with  arrows.  At 
length  he  was  captured.  .  .  .  Tho  left  wing  of 
tho  Scottish  army  continued  fighting  long  after 
the  rest  were  routed,  and  at  length  made  a  safe 
retreat.  It  was  commanded  by  the  Steward  of 
Scotland  and  the  Eurl  of  March.  Very  many  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  were  slain ;  very  many  made 
prisoners.  The  King  himself  was  led  In  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  committed  to 
tho  Tower  a  close  prisoner.  This  battle  was  fought 
at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  17th  October, 
1346.  Thus  was  another  great  victory  gained  by 
the  English  over  tho  Scots.  It  was  lofiowed  by 
iFarther  advantages,  which  gave  the  victors  for  a 
time  possession  of  the  country  from  the  Scottish 
Border  as  far  as  the  verge  of  Lothian.  But  the 
Scots,  as  usual,  were  no  sooner  compelled  to  mo- 
mentary submission,  than  they  began  to  consider 
the  means  of  shaking  off  the  yoke.  Edward  III. 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  making  war  on  Scot- 
land in  his  own  name,  tha>-  v^hen  he  used  the 
pretext  of  supporting  Ball .  .  He  marched  into 
East-Lothian  in  spnng,  1355,  and  committed 
such  ravages  that  the  period  was  long  marked 
by  the  name  of  the  Burned  Candlemas,  because 
so  many  towns  and  villages  were  burned.  But 
the  Scots  had  removed  every  species  of  provi- 
sions which  could  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  and 
avoided  a  general  battle,  while  they  engaged  la 
a  number  of  skirmishes.  In  this  manner  Ed- 
ward was  compelled  to  retreat  out  of  Scotland, 
after  sustaining  much  loss.  After  the  failure  of 
this  effort,  Edward  seems  to  have  despaired  of 
the  conquest  ot  Scotland,  and  entered  into  terms 
for  a  truce,  and  for  setting  the  King  at  liberty. 
Thus  David  II.  at  length  obtained  his  freedom 
from  the  English,  after  he  Lad  been  detained  in 
prison  eleven  years.  The  latter  years  of  this 
King's  life  have  nothing  very  remarkable.  He 
died  in  1370."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father {Scotland) ;  abridged  by  E.  Ginn,  ch.  14-15. 
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Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Cfironides (tr.  by  Johnes), 
bk.  1.— W.  Longman.  Life  and  Times  of  Edtcard 
III,  T.  1.  ch.  4,  10,  15.  22. 

A.  D.  1346. — Founding  of  the  Lordship  of 
the  Isles.     See  IlKimiUKH:  A.  I).  i;M6-ir)04. 

A.  D.  1370.  —  The  accession  of  Robert  IL 
the  first  of  the  Stewart  or  Stuart  Dynasty. — 
On  the  death  of  David  IL  of  Scotland  (son  of 
Robert  Bruce)  A.  D.  1370,  he  wa.s  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  nephew,  "Robert  the  High 
Steward  of  Scotland."  whose  mother  was  Mar- 
jory, daughter  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  succes- 
sion had  been  so  fixed  by  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  during  "good  King  Robert's"  life. 
The  new  King  Robert  began  the  Stewart  line,  as 
a  royal  dynasty.  "  The  name  of  his  family  was 
Allan,  or  Fitz  Allan,  but  it  had  become  habitual 
to  call  them  by  the  name  of  the  feudal  office 
held  by  them  in  Scotland,  and  hence  liobert  IL 
•was  the  first  of  the  Steward,  or,  as  it  came  to  be 
written,  the  Stewart  dynasty.  They  obtained 
their  feudal  influence  through  the  office  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors  at  the  Court  of  Scotland — the 
office  of  Steward." — J.  II.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  26  (v.  3). — The  succession  of  the  family 
on  the  Scottish  throne  was  as  fuilows:  Robert 
II. ,  Robert  III.,  James  I.,  James  IL,  James  III., 
James  IV.,  James  V.,  Mary,  James  VI.     The 

S'randmother  of  Mary,  the  great  grandmother  of 
fames  VI. ,  was  Margaret  Tudor,  of  the  English 
royal  family — sister  of  Henry  VIII.  The  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  I6OS  left  the  English 
throne  with  no  nearer  heir  than  the  Scottish  King 
James.  He,  therefore,  united  the  two  crowns 
and  became  James  I.  of  England,  as  well  as  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  His  successors  of  the  dynasty 
in  England  were  Charles  I. ,  before  the  Rebellion 
and  Commonwealth,  then  Charles  II. ,  James  IL , 
JIary  (of  the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Mary), 
and  Anne.  The  Hanoverian  line,  which  suc- 
ceeded, was  derived  from  the  Stuart,  through  a 
daughter  of  James  I. — Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. — 
M.  Noble,  Hist.  Genealogy  of  the  Haute  of  Stuart. 

Also  in  :  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotla7id,  ch. 
15  (V.  1). 

A.  D.  1388.— The  Battle  of  Otterburn.  See 
Otteubuun. 

A.  D.  1390.— Accession  of  Robert  III. 

A.  D.  1400-1436.  —  Homildon  Hill  and 
Shrewsbury.  —  The  captivity  of  James  I. — 
From  1389  to  1399  there  was  a  truce  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  borderers 
watehed  impatiently  for  the  termination  of  it, 
that  they  might  be  let  loose  on  the  northern 
English  counties,  "  like  hounds  let  off  the  leash. 
It  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  England,  indeed, 
that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion.  Ten 
years  of  peaceful  husbandry  had  prepared  a 
harvest  for  them,  and  they  swept  it  off  in  the 
old  way  —  the  English  bordere-s  retaliating  by 
an  invasion  of  tlie  Lowlands.  The  political  as- 
pect again  became  menacing  for  Scotland.  The 
conditions  which  rendered  peace  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  England  had  ceased  with  a  revolution. 
It  was  no  longer  Richard  II. ,  but  Henry  IV., 
who  reigned ;  and  he  began  his  reign  by  a  great 
invasion  of  Scotland. "  He  march'ia  with  a  large 
army  (A.  D.  1400)  as  far  as  Leith  and  threatened 
Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was  stoutly  defended 
by  the  Scottish  king's  son;  but  the  expedition 
■was  fruitless  of  results.  Henry,  however, 
gained  the  adhesion  of  the  Earl  of  March,  one 
of  the  m.'st  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 


who  had  received  an  unpardonable  affront  from 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  then  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  who  joined  the  English  against  his  country 
in  consequence.  In  the  autumn  of  1402  the 
Scotch  retaliated  Henry's  invasion  by  a  great 
plundering  expedition  under  Douglas,  which 
penetrated  as  far  as  Durham.  The  rievers  were 
returning,  laden  with  plunder,  when  they  were 
intercepted  by  Hotspur  and  the  traitor  March, 
at  Homildon  Hiii,  near  Woolcr,  and  fearfully 
beaten,  a  large  niimber  of  Scotch  knights  and 
lords  being  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Douglas 
and  others  among  the  prisoners  of  this  battle 
were  subsequently  released  by  Hotspur,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  orders  of  King  Henry,  and  they 
joined  him  with  a  considerable  force  when  he 
raised  his  standard  of  revolt.  Sharing  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebellious  Percys,  Douglas  was 
again  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1403. 
Two  years  later  the  English  king  gained  a  more 
important  captive,  in  the  person  of  the  young 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  subsequently  King 
James  I. ,  who  was  taken  at  sea  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  France.  The  young  prince  (who  became 
titular  king  of  Scotland  in  1406,  on  his  father's 
death)  was  detained  at  the  English  court  nine- 
teen years,  treated  with  friendly  courtesy  by 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  and  educated  with  care. 
He  married  Jane  Beaufort,  niece  of  Henry  IV., 
and  w^as  set  free  to  return  to  his  kingdom  in 
1424,  prepared  by  his  English  training  to  intro- 
duce in  Scotland  a  better  system  of  •government 
and  more  respectful  ideas  of  law.  The  reforms 
which  he  undertook  gave  rise  to  fear  and  hatred 
among  the  lawless  lords  of  the  north,  and  they 
rid  themselves  of  a  king  who  troubled  them  with 
too  many  restraints,  by  assassinating  him,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1436.— J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  v.  3,  ch.  26-27. 

Also  en:  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v. 
1,  ch.  16-18. 

A.  D.  141 1.— Battle  of  Harlaw.— Defeat  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the  Highland  clans. 
See  Haulaw. 

A.  D.  1437-1460.  —  Reign  of  James  II. — 
Feuds  in  the  kingdom.  —  The  Douglases. — 
James  II.  was  crowned  (1437)  at  six  years  of  age. 
"Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  became  guardian  of 
his  person ;  Sir  William  Crichton,  Chancellor  of 
his  kingdom ;  and  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, .  .  .  nephew  of  the  late  King,  became  Liea- 
tenant-General.  The  history  of  the  regency  is 
the  history  of  the  perpetual  strife  of  Livuigstone 
and  Crichton  with  each  other  and  with  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  had  become  'very  potent  in 
kine  and  f riendis. '  His  '  kinc  and  frieadis '  now 
spread  over  vast  territories  in  southern  Scotland, 
including  Galloway  and  Annandale,  and  in 
France  he  was  Lord  of  Longueville  and  posses- 
sor of  the  magnificent  duchy  of  Touraine.  The 
position  the  Douglases  occupied  in  being  nearly 
related  to  the  house  of  Baliol  (now  extinct)  and 
to  the  house  of  Comyn  placed  them  perilously 
near  the  throne ;  but  there  was  a  greater  peril 
still,  and  this  lay  in  the  very  deamess  of  the 
name  of  Douglas  to  Scotland.  ...  To  the 
Queen-mother  had  been  committed  by  Parlia- 
ment the  care  of  her  son,  but  as  Crichton,  the 
Chancellor,  seemed  disposed  to  take  this  charge 
upon  himself,  she  determined  to  outwit  him  and 
to  fulfil  her  duties.  Accordingly,  saying  she 
was  bound  on  a  pilgrimage,  she  contrived  to 
pack  the  boy  up  in  her  luggage,  and  carried  him. 
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off  to  Stirling  Castle.  He  was  soon,  however, 
brought  back  to  Edinburgh  by  those  in  power, 
and  then  they  executed  a  wicked  plot  for  the  de- 
struction of  William,  who,  in  1439,  had,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  succeeded  his  father,  Archibald, 
as  Earl  of  Douglas.  The  Earl  and  his  brother 
.  .  .  were  executed,  and  for  a  time  it  would  ap 
pear  that  the  mightiness  of  the  Douglases  re- 
ceived a  shock.  .  .  .  The  Queen-mother  had 
been  early  thrust  out  of  the  regency  by  Living- 
stone and  Crichton.  Distrusted  because  she  was 
by  birth  one  *  of  our  auld  enemies  of  England ' ; 
separated  from  her  son;  still  comparatively 
young,  and  needing  a  strong  protector,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  Black  Knight 
of  Lorn.  .  .  .  After  her  second  marriage  she 
sinks  out  of  notice,  but  enough  is  told  to  make 
it  apparent  that  neglect  and  suflfering  accom- 
panied the  last  years  of  the  winning  Jane  Beau- 
fort, who  had  stolen  the  heart  of  the  King  of 
Scots  at  Windsor  Castle.  .  .  .  The  long  minority 
of  James,  and  the  first  years  of  his  brief  reign, 
were  too  much  occupied  in  strife  with  the  Doug- 
lases to  leave  time  for  good  government.  .  .  . 
When  there  was  peace,  the  King  and  his  Parlia- 
ment enacted  many  good  laws.  .  .  .  Although 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  left  the  English  little  time 
to  send  armies  to  Scotland,  and  although  there 
were  no  great  hostilities  with  England,  yet  dur- 
ing this  reign  a  great  Scottish  army  threatened 
England,  and  a  great  English  army  threatened 
Scotland.  James  was  on  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Laucaster,  and  '  the  only  key  to  the  compli- 
cated understanding  of  the  transactions  of  Scot- 
land during  the  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses  is  to 
recollect  that  the  hostilities  of  James  were  di- 
rected, not  against  England,  but  against  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  House  of  York. "...  Since  the  Bat- 
tle of  Durham,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Roxburgh 
had  been  in  English  hands ;  and  when,  in  1460, 
it  was  commanded  by  the  great  partisan  of  York, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  James  laid  siege  to  it  in 
person.  Artillery  had  been  in  use  for  some  time, 
and  years  before  we  hear  of  the  '  cracks  of  war. ' 
Still  many  of  the  guns  were  novelties,  and, 
curious  to  study  the  strange  new  machinery  of 
death,  '  more  curious  than  became  the  majesty 
of  ane  King, '  James  ventured  too  near  '  ane  mis- 
framed  gun.'  It  burst,  and  one  of  its  oaken 
wedges  striking  him,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
'  died  hastlie  thairaf ter, '  being  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  .  .  .  King  James  III. ,  who  was 
e'glit  years  old,  was  crowned  at  the  Monastery  of 
Kelso  in  1460."— M.  G.  J.  Kinloch,  Mist,  of  Scot- 
land, V.  1.  cJi.  16. 

A.  D.  1460. — Accession  of  James  IH. 

A.  D.  1482-1488.— Lauder  Bridge  and  Sau- 
chie  Burn. — James  III.,  who  was  an  infant  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  developed  a  char- 
acter, as  he  came  to  manhood,  which  the  rude 
nobles  of  liis  court  and  kingdom  could  not  un- 
derstand. ' '  He  had  a  dislike  to  the  active  sports 
of  hunting  and  the  games  of  chivalry,  mounted 
on  horseback  rarely,  and  rode  ill.  ...  He  was 
attached  to  what  are  now  called  the  fine  arts  of 
architecture  and  music;  and  in  studying  these 
used  the  instructions  of  Rogers,  an  English  musi- 
cian, Cochrane,  a  mason  or  architect,  and  Tor- 
phichej,  a  dancing-master.  Another  of  his  do- 
mestic minions  was  Hommil,  \  tailor,  not  the 
least  important  in  the  conclave,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  royal  waiS- 
robe,  of  which  a  voluminous  catalogue  is  pre- 


served. Spending  his  time  with  such  persons, 
who,  whatever  their  merit  might  be  in  their  own 
several  professions,  could  not  be  fitting  company 
for  a  prince,  James  necessarily  lost  the  taste  for 
society  of  a  different  description,  whose  rank 
imposed  on  him  a  certain  degree  of  restraint. 
.  .  .  The  nation,  therefore,  with  disgust  and  dis- 
pleasure, saw  the  king  disuse  the  society  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  and  abstain  from  their  coun- 
sel, to  lavish  favours  upon  and  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  a  few  whom  the  age  termed  base 
mechanics.  In  this  situation,  the  public  eye 
was  fixed  upon  James's  younger  brothers,  Alex- 
ander duke  of  Albany,  and  John  earl  of  Mar." 
The  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  king  were 
presently  excited  by  the  popularity  of  his  broth- 
ers and  he  caused  them  to  be  arrested  (1478). 
Mar,  accused  of  having  dealings  with  witches, 
was  secretly  executed  in  prison  and  his  earldom 
was  sold  to  the  king's  favourite,  Cochnme,  who 
had  amassed  wealth  by  a  thrifty  use  of  his  in- 
fluence and  opportunities.  Albany  escaped  to 
France  and  thence  to  Englanii,  where  he  put 
himself  forward  as  a  claimant  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  securing  the  support  of  Edward  IV.  by 
offering  to  surrender  the  hard-won  independence 
of  the  kingdom.  An  English  army,  under  Rich- 
ard of  Gloucester  (afterwards  King  Richard  III.) 
was  sent  into  Scotland  to  enforce  his  claim.  The 
Scotch  king  assembled  his  forces  and  advanced 
from  Edinburgh  as  far  as  Lauder  (1482),  to  meet 
the  invasion.  At  Lauder,  the  nobles,  having 
becoming  deeply  exasperated  by  the  arrogant 
state  which  the  ex-architect  assumed  as  Earl  of 
Mar,  held  a  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  sud- 
den seizure  and  hanging  of  all  the  king's  favour- 
ites on  Lauder  Bridge.  "All  the  favourites  of 
the  weak  prince  perished  except  a  youth  callei 
Ramsay  of  Balmain,  who  clung  close  to  the 
king's  person,"  and  was  spared.  Peace  with 
Albany  and  his  English  allies  was  now  arranged, 
on  terms  which  made  the  duke  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  lasted  no  more  than 
a  year.  Albany  became  obnoxious  and  fled  to 
England  again.  The  doings  of  the  king  were 
still  hateful  to  his  nobles  and  people  and  a  con- 
tinual provocation  of  smouldering  wrath.  In 
1488,  the  discontent  broke  out  in  actual  rebellion, 
and  James  was  easily  defeated  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Sauchie  Burn,  between  Bannockburn  and  Stir- 
ling. Flying  from  the  battle-field,  he  fell  from 
his  horse  and  was  taken,  badly  injured,  into  the 
house  of  a  miller  near  by,  where  he  disclosed  his 
name.  "  The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the 
rebels  who  followed  the  chase  entered  the  hut 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  persons  of 
the  murderers  were  never  known,  nor  was  the 
king's  body  ever  found."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ch.  20  (».  1). 

Also  in:  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng. 
Hist.,  series  3,  ch.  18  and  22. 

A.  D.  1488. — Accession  of  James  IV. 

A.  D.  1502. — The  marriage  which  brought 
the  crown  of  England  to  the  Stuarts. — "On 
the  8th  of  August  1502  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
between  King  James  [IV.  of  Scotland]  and  Mar- 
garet, Princess  of  England  [(laughter  of  Henry 
VII.  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.],  was  celebrated 
in  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood.  A  union  of  crowns 
and  governments  might  be  viewed  as  a  possible 
result  of  such  a  marriage;  but  there  had  been 
others  between  Scotland  and  England  whence 
none  foUowed.     It  was  long  ere  such  a  harvest 
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of  peace  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  this  union  — 
it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  so  buried  under  events 
of  a  contrary  tenor  that  it  was  almost  forgotten; 
yet,  a  hundred  and  one  years  later,  it  sent  the 
great-grandson  of  James  IV.  to  be  K'.ng  of  Eng- 
land."—J.  IL  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  30 
(P.  3). 

A.  D.  1502-1504. —  The  Highlands  brought 
to  order. — Suppression  of  the  independent 
Lordship  of  the  Isles, — ' '  The  marriage  of  .lames 
in  l.'iO'i  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIL,  helped  to  prolong  the  period  of 
tranciuillity.  But,  in  fact,  his  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  justice  had,  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  restored  confldence,  and  re-awakened 
in  his  subjects  an  industrial  activity,  that  had 
slumbered  since  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
Everywhere  he  set  his  barons  the  novel  task  of 
keepmg  their  territories  in  order.  The  Huntlys 
in  the  North,  the  Argjils  in  the  West,  were 
made  virtual  viceroys  of  the  Highlands;  the 
Douglasses  were  charged  with  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  Borders ;  and  at  length  the  formi- 
dable Lordship  of  the  Isles,  which  had  been  the 
source  of  all  the  Celtic  troubles  of  Scotland  since 
the  days  of  Somerled,  was  broken  up  in  1504, 
after  a  series  of  fierce  revolts,  and  the  claim  to 
an  Independent  sovereignty  abandoned  forever. 
Henceforth  the  chieftains  of  the  Hebrides  held 
their  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  their  clans. " — J.  M.  Ross, 
{kottish  Ilistoi-i/  and  Literature,  eh.  5,  p.  177. 

A.  D.  1513.— The  Battle  of  Flodden.— In 
1513,  while  Henry  VIII.  of  Enrl^iud,  who  had 
joined  the  Holy  League  against  France,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  latter  country,  besieging  Terouenne, 
he  received  an  embassy  from  James  IV.,  king  of 
Scotland,  his  brother-in-law.  "French  intrigues, 
and  the  long-standing  alliance  between  the  na- 
tions, had  induced  James  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
a  breach  with  England.  Causes  of  complaint 
were  not  wanting.  There  w^as  a  legacy  due  from 
Henry  VII. ;  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Scotch  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  had  been  killed  by  a  Heron  of 
Ford,  and  the  murderer  found  refuge  in  Eng- 
land ;  Andrew  Burton,  who,  licensed  with  letters 
of  marque  against  the  Portuguese  in  revenue  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  had  extended  his  re- 
prisals to  general  piracy,  had  been  captured  and 
slain  by  Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
and  the  Scotch  King  demanded  justice  for  the 
death  of  his  captain.  To  these  questions,  which 
had  been  long  unsettled,  an  answer  was  now^  im- 
periously demanded.  Henry  replied  with  scorn, 
and  the  Scotch  King  declared  war.  The  safety 
of  England  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who,  when  James  crossed  the  border, 
•w*us  lying  at  Pontefract.  Without  delay,  he 
pushed  toi'wn'  1  northward,  and,  challenging 
James  to  meet  him  on  the  Friday  next  following, 
cai.ie  up  with  him  T.hen  strongly  posted  ou  the 
hill  of  Flodden,  with  one  flank  covered  by  the 
river  Till,  the  other  by  an  impassable  morass, 
and  his  front  rendered  impregnable  by  the  mass- 
ing of  his  artillery.  Ashamed,  after  his  challenge, 
to  avoid  the  combat,  Surrey  moved  suddenly 
northward,  as  though  bound  for  Scotland,  but 
soon  marching  rotnv  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the 
Till  near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  thus 
turned  James's  position.  The  Scots  were  thus 
compelled  to  fight  [September  9,  1513].  On  the 
Enjrlish  right,  the  sons  of  Surrey  with  difficulty 
held  their  own.    In  the  centre,  where  Surrey 


himself  was  assaulted  by  the  Scotch  King  and 
his  choicest  troops,  the  battle  inclined  against 
the  English;  but  upon  the  English  left  the  High- 
landers were  swept  away  by  the  archers,  and 
Stanley,  who  had  the  command  in  that  wing, 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  successful  Scotch  centre, 
and  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Scotch  wai^  enormous,  and 
among  the  number  of  the  slain  was  Jamen  him- 
self, with  all  his  chief  nobility. " —  J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  2,  pp.  370-873.— "There  lay 
slain  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  twelve  Scot- 
tish earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  five  eldest  sons  of 
peers  —  fifty  chiefs,  knights,  and  men  of  emi- 
nence, and  about  10,000  ccmmon  men.  Scot- 
land had  sustained  defeats  in  which  the  loss  had 
been  numericelly  greater,  but  never  one  in  which 
the  number  of  the  nobles  slain  bore  such  a  pro- 
portion to  those  of  the  inferior  rank.  The  cause 
was  partly  the  unusual  obstinacy  of  the  long 
defence,  partly  that  when  the  common  people 
began  ...  to  desert  their  standards,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  deterred  by  shame  and  a  sense 
of  honour  from  following  their  example. " —  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  21  {v.  1). 

Also  m:  P.  F.  Tvtler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  3, 
ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1513. — Accession  of  James  V. 

A.  D.  1542.— The  disaster  at  Solway-frith. — 
James  V.  or  Scotland,  who  was  the  nephew  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  —  the  son  of  Henry's 
sister,  Margaret  Tudor — gave  offense"  to  his 
proud  and  powerful  uncle  (A.  D.  1541)  by  excus- 
ing himself  from  a  meeting  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  the  two  kings,  and 
for  which  Henry  had  taken  the  trouble  to  travel 
to  York.  It  was  the  eager  wish  of  the  English 
king  to  persuade  his  royal  nephew  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries  of 
Scotland,  iu  imitation  of  his  own  example.  The 
appointed  meeting  was  for  the  further  urging  of 
these  proposals,  more  especially,  and  it  had  been 
frustrated  through  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  with  young  King  James, — very  much  to 
the  disgust  of  many  among  the  Scottish  nobles, 
as  well  as  to  the  wrath  of  King  Henry.  Whence 
came  results  that  were  unexpectedly  sad.  Henry 
determined  to  avenge  himself  for  the  slight  that 
had  been  put  upon  him,  and,  having  made  his 
preparations  for  war,  he  issued  a  manifesto, 
alleging  various  injuries  whicli  gave  color  to  hia 
declaration  cf  hostilities.  "  He  even  revived 
the  old  claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  and 
he  summoned  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his 
liege  lord  and  superior.  He  employed  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whom  he  called  the  scourge  of  the 
Scots,  to  command  in  the  war."  After  some 
preliminary''  raiding  expeditions,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  advanced  to  the  border  with  30,000 
men,  or  more.  "James  had  assembled  his  whole 
military  force  at  Fala  and  Sautrey,  and  was 
ready  to  advance  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in- 
formed of  Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The 
English  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and 
marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Kelso ;  but  hearing  that  James  had  collected  near 
30,000  men,  they  repassed  the  river  at  that  vil- 
lage, and  retreated  into  their  own  country.  The 
King  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  n^litary 
glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the 
signal  for  pursuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war 
into  England.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
nobility,  who  were  in  general   disaffected  on 
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account  of  the  preference  which  he  had  given  to 
the  clergy,  opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused 
to  ?<^tend  him  in  his  projected  enterprise.  En- 
raged at  this  mutiny,  ho  reproached  them  with 
cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance;  but  still 
resolved,  with  the  forces  which  idhered  to  him, 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  ei  my.  He  sent 
10,000  men  to  the  western  border.*,  who  entered 
England  at  Solway-frith  [or  Solwuy  Moss] ;  and 
he  himself  followed  them  at  a  small  distance, 
ready  to  join  them  upon  occasion."  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  the  command  of  liir-  little 
army  away  from  Lord  Maxwell,  and  conferred 
it  on  one  of  his  favorites,  Oliver  Sinclair.  "  The 
army  was  extremely  disgusted  with  this  altera- 
tion, and  was  ready  to  disband;  when  a  small 
body  of  English  appeared,  not  exceeding  500 
men,  under  the  command  of  Dacres  and  JIus- 
grave.  A  panic  seized  the  Scots,  who  immedi- 
ately took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this  rout,  for  it  was 
no  action ;  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  some  of  the  principal  nobility."  The 
effect  of  this  shameful  disaster  upon  the  mind  of 
James  was  so  overwhelming  that  he  took  to  his 
bed  and  died  in  a  few  days.  "While  he  lay  upon 
his  deathbed,  his  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  inherited  his  crown,  and  who  played  in 
subsequent  history  the  unfortunate  role  of 
"Mary,  Queen  of  Scots." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  33. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
83.— W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  hk.  1. 

A.  D.  1542. — Accession  of  Queen  Maiy. 

A.  D.  1544-1548.— The  English  Wooing  of 

Jtueen  Ii^ry. —  Immediately  on  the  death  of 
ames  V. ,  Henry  VHL  of  England  began  a  most 
resolute  undertaking  to  secure  the  hand  of  the 
infant  queen  Mary  for  his  own  infant  son.  Scot- 
land, however,  was  averse  to  the  union,  and 
resisted  all  the  influences  which  the  English  king 
could  bring  to  bear.  Enraged  by  his  failure, 
Henrj'  despatched  the  Eail  of  Hertford,  in  May 
1544,  with  a  military  and  naval  force,  commis- 
sioned to  do  the  utmost  destructive  work  in  its 
power,  without  attempting  permanent  conquest, 
for  which  it  was  not  adequate.  The  expedition 
lauded  at  Newhaven  and  seized  the  town  of 
Leith,  before  Cardinal  Beaton  or  Beatoun,  then 
governing  Scotland  in  the  name  of  the  Regent, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  learned  of  its  approach. 
"The  Cardinal  immediately  deserted  the  capital 
and  fled  in  the  greatest  dismay  to  Stirling.  The 
Earl  of  Hertford  demanded  the  unconditional 
Burrenderof  the  infant  Queen,  and  being  informed 
that  the  Scottish  capital  and  nation  would  suffer 
every  disaster  before  they  would  submit  to  his 
ignominious  terms,  he  marched  immediately  with 
his  whole  forces  upon  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The 
English  army  entered  by  the  Water-gate  without 
opposition,  and  assaulted  the  Nether  Bow  I'ort, 
and  beat  i,  open  on  the  second  day,  with  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  citizens.  They  immediately  at- 
tempted to  lay  siege  to  the  Castle.  .  .  .  Baffled 
in  their  attempts  on  the  fortress,  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
city.  They  set  it  on  tire  in  numerous  quarters, 
and  continued  the  work  of  devastation  and  plun- 
der till  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  smoke 
and  flames,  as  well  as  the  continual  firing  from 
the  Castle.  They  renewed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  following  day ;  and  for  three  succes- 
sive days  they  returned  with  unabated  fury  to 


the  smoking  ruins,  till  they  had  completely  ef- 
fected their  purpose.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  then 
proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  .  .  .  This  disastrous  event 
forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  if  we  except  a  portion  of  the  Castle,  the 
churches,  and  the  north-west  wing  of  Ilolyrood 
Palace,  no  building  anterior  to  this  date  now 
exists  in  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  1547  tended  to  accelerate  the  renewal  of 
his  project  for  enforcing  the  union  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  Scottish  Queen.  Henry,  on  his  death- 
bed, urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Scot- 
land; and  the  councillors  of  the  young  King 
Edward  VI.  lost  no  time  in  completing  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  purpose.  ...  In  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  now 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Edward 
VI.,  again  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army ;  while  a  fleet  of  about  60  sail 
co-operated  with  him,  by  a  descent  on  tlie  Scot- 
tish coast.  At  his  advance,  he  found  the  Scottish 
army  assembled  in  great  force  to  oppose  him. 
.  .  .  After  skirmishing  for  several  days  with 
various  success  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston- 
pans,  where  the  English  army  was  encamped, — 
a  scene  long  afterwards  made  memorable  by  the 
brief  triumph  of  Mary's  hapless  descendant, 
Charles  Stuart, — the  two  armies  at  length  came 
to  a  decisive  engagement  on  Saturday  the  10th 
of  September  1547,  long  after  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Black  Saturday. '  The  field  of  Pmkie, 
the  scene  of  this  fatal  contest,  lies  about  six  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The  Scots  were  at 
first  victorious,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  enemy,  and  carrying  off  the  royal  standard 
of  England ;  but  being  almost  destitute  of  cav- 
alry .  .  .  they  were  driven  from  the  field,  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  nobles  and  leaders,  both  slain  and  taken 
prisoners. "  Notwithstanding  their  severe  defeat, 
the  Scots  were  still  stubbornly  resolved  that  their 
young  queen  should  not  be  won  by  such  savage 
wooing;  and  the  English  returned  home,  after 
burning  Leith  and  desolating  the  coast  country 
once  more.  Next  year  the  royal  maid  of  Scot- 
land, then  six  years  old,  was  betrothed  to  the 
dauphin  of  France  and  sent  to  the  French  court 
to  be  reared.  So  the  English  scheme  of  marriage 
was  frustrated  in  a  decisive  way.  Meantime, 
the  Scots  were  reinforced  by  8,000  French  and 
1,000  Dutch  troops,  and  expelled  the  English 
from  most  of  the  places  they  held  in  the  country. 
—  D.  Wilson,  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  pt.  1,  ch. 
5  (c.  1). 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  3, 
ch.  1-2.— J.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  22 
(».  4)  and  24-25  (c.  5). 

A.  D.  1546. — The  murder  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun.— "Cardinal  Beatoun  [who  had  acquired 
practical  control  of  the  government,  although 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was  nominally  Regent]  had 
not  used  his  power  with  motleration,  equal  to 
the  prudence  by  which  he  attained  it.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  abilities,  he  had  too  many  of 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  an  angry  leader 
of  a  faction,  to  govern  a  divided  people  with 
temper.  His  resentment  against  one  party  of 
the  nobility,  his  insolence  towards  the  rest,  his 
e verity  to  the  reformers,  and,  above  all,  the 
barbarous  and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous 
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Gcorpe  Wlshart,  a  mnn  of  honourftblc  birth  and 
of  primitive  sanctity,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a 
fierce  age;  and  nothing  Imt  a  bold  hand  was 
wanting  to  gratify  the  public  wish  by  his  de- 
Btnufioii.  Private  revenge,  inflamed  and  sancti- 
fied by  a  false  zeal  for  religion,  quickly  supplied 
this  want.  Norman  LosTy,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  liothes,  had  been  treated  by  the 
cardinal  with  injustice  and  contempt.  It  was 
not  the  temper  of  the  man,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  quietly  to  digest  an  affront.  .  .  .  The 
cardinal,  at  that  time,  resided  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified  at  great  ex- 
pense, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  had  ren- 
dered it  impregnable.  His  retinue  was  numer- 
ous, the  town  at  his  devotion,  and  the  neigh- 
houring  country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this 
situation,  sixteen  persons  undertook  to  surprise 
his  castle,  and  to  assassinate  himself ;  and  their 
success  was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
.  .  .  His  death  was  fatal  to  the  catholic  religion, 
and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.  The 
same  zeal  for  both  continued  emoug  a  great 
party  in  the  nation,  but  when  deprived  of  the 
genitis  aud  authority  of  so  skilful  a  leader, 
operated  with  less  effect."  The  sixteen  con- 
spirators, having  full  possession  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's,  were  soon  joined  by  friends  and 
sympathizers  —  John  Knox  being  one  of  the 
party  —  until  150  men  were  within  the  walls. 
They  stood  a  siege  for  five  months  and  only  sur- 
rendered to  a  force  sent  over  by  the  king  of 
France,  on  being  promised  their  lives.  They 
were  sent  as  prisoners  to  France,  and  the  nttstie 
of  St.  Andrews  was  demolished. — W.  Robert- 
son, Hist,  of  Scotland,  bk.  2  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  3, 
c?i.  1-2.— T.  M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox,  period  2. 

A.  D.  1547-1557.— The  birth  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation. — In  Scotland,  the  kin,^  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  "obtained  a  decisive  influ- 
ence over  the  appointment  to  the  high  dignities 
in  the  Church,  but  this  proved  advantageous 
neither  to  the  Church  nor,  at  last,  to  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  French  abuses  came  into  vogue  here 
also:  ecclesiastical  benefices  fell  to  the  depen- 
dents of  the  court,  to  the  younger  sons  of  lead- 
ing hou.scs,  often  to  their  bastards:  they  were 
given  or  sold  '  in  commendam, '  and  then  served 
only  for  pleasure  and  gain:  the  Scotch  Church 
fell  into  an  exceedingly  .scandalous  and  corrupt 
state.  It  was  not  so  much  disputed  questions  of 
doctrine  as  in  Germany,  nor  again  the  attempt 
to  keep  out  Papal  influence  as  in  England,  but 
mainly  aversion  to  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
spirituality  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
efforts  at  reformation  in  Scotland.  We  find 
Lollard  societies  among  the  Scots  much  later 
than  in  England :  their  tendencies  spread  through 
wide  circles,  owing  to  the  anti-clerical  spirit  of 
the  ceniury,  and  received  fresh  support  from 
the  doctrinal  writings  that  came  over  from  Ger- 
many. But  the  Scotch  clergy  was. resolved  to 
defend  itself  with  all  its  might.  .  .  It  perse- 
cuted all  with  equal  severity  as  tending  to  injure 
the  stiibility  of  holy  Church,  and  awarded  the 
most  extreme  penalties.  To  put  suspected  here- 
tics to  death  by  fire  was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
happy  the  man  who  escaped  the  unrelenting  per- 
secution by  flight,  which  was  only  possible 
amid  great  peril.  These  two  causes,  an  undenia- 
bly corrupt  condition,  and  relentless  punishment 
of  those  who  blamed  it  as  it  well  deserved,  gave 


the  Reform  movement  in  Scotland,  which  was 
repressed  but  not  stifled,  a  peculiar  character  of 
exasperation  and  thirst  for  vengeance.  Nor  was 
it  without  a  political  bearing,  in  Scotland  as 
elsewhere.  In  particular,  Henry  VIII.  proposed 
to  his  nephew.  King  James  V.,  to  remodel  the 
Church  after  his  example:  and  a  part  of  the 
nobility,  which  was  alreadj'  favourably  disposed 
towards  England,  would  have  gladly  seen  this 
done.  But  Dames  preferred  the  French  pattern 
to  the  English :  he  was  kept  firm  in  his  Catholic 
and  French  sympathies  by  his  wife,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  by  the  energetic  Archbishop  Beaton. 
Hence  he  became  involved  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  which  he  fell,  and  after  this  it  occasion, 
ally  seemed,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sions by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  if  the  English, 
and  in  connexion  with  them  the  Protestant, 
sympathies  would  gain  the  ascendancy.  But 
national  feelings  were  still  stronger  than  the  re- 
ligious. Exactly  because  England  defended  and 
recommended  the  religious  change  it  failed  to 
make  way  in  Scotland.  Under  the  regency  of 
the  Queen  dowager,  with  some  passing  fluctua- 
tions, the  clerical  interests  on  the  whole  kept  the 
upper  hand.  ...  It  is  remarkable  how  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances  the  foundation 
of  the  Scotch  Church  was  laid.  Most  of  the 
Scots  who  had  fled  from  the  country  were  con- 
tent to  provide  for  their  subsistence  in  a  foreign 
land  and  improve  their  own  culture.  But  there 
was  one  among  them  who  did  not  reconcile  him- 
self for  one  moment  to  this  fate.  John  Knox 
was  the  first  who  formed  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion in  the  besieged  fortress  of  S.  Andrew's; 
when  the  French  took  the  place  in  1547  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  serve  in  the 
galleys.  .  .  .  After  he  was  released,  he  took  a 
zealous  share  ij  the  labours  of  the  English  Re- 
formers under  Edward  VI.,  but  was  not  alto- 
gether content  with  the  result ;  after  the  King's 
death  he  had  to  fly  to  the  continent.  He  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  became  a  student  once  more 
and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  studies,  but 
above  all  he  imbibed,  or  confirmed  his  knowledge 
of,  the  views  which  prevailed  in  that  Church. 
...  A  transient  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol in  Scotland  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
return  thither  .  .  .  towards  the  end  of  1555: 
without  delay  he  set  his  hand  to  form  a  church- 
union,  according  to  his  ideas  of  religious  inde- 
pendence, which  was  not  to  he  again  destroyed 
by  any  state  power.  .  .  .  Sometimes  in  one  and 
sometimes  in  another  of  the  places  of  refuge 
which  he  found,  he  administered  the  Communioii 
to  little  congregations  according  to  the  Reformed 
rite;  this  was  done  with  greater  solemnity  at 
Easter  1556,  in  the  house  of  Lord  Erskiue  of 
Dun,  one  of  those  Scottish  noblemen  who  had 
ever  promoted  literary  studies  and  the  religious 
movement  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  A  num- 
ber of  people  of  consequence  from  the  Mearns 
(Mearnshire)  were  present.  But  they  were  not 
content  with  partaking  the  Communion ;  follow- 
ing the  mind  of  their  preacher  thev  pledged 
themselves  to  avoid  every  other  religious  com- 
munity, and  to  uphold  with  all  their  power  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  union  we  may 
see  the  origin  of  the  Scotch  Church,  properly  so 
called.  ...  At  Erskine's  house  met  together 
also  Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  Ep.rl  of  Argyle,  and 
the  Prior  of  S.  Andrew's,  subsequently  Earl  of 
Murray;  in  December  1557  Erskine,  Lorn,  Mur- 
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ray,  Glencairn  (iilso  a  friend  of  Knox),  and  Mor- 
ton, united  in  a  solemn  engagement,  to  support 
God's  word  and  defend  his  congregation  against 
every  evil  and  tyrannical  power  even  unto  death. 
When,  in  spite  of  this,  another  execution  took 
place  which  excited  universal  aversion,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  an  express  declaration,  fliat  they  would 
not  suffer  any  man  to  be  punished  for  transgress- 
ing a  clerical  law  based  on  bun' an  ordinances. 
Wliat  the  inlluence  of  England  had  not  been 
able  to  effect  was  now  pvo<luced  by  antijiathy  to 
France.  The  opinion  prevailed  Jiat  the  King  of 
France  wished  to  add  Scotland  to  his  territories, 
and  that  the  Regent  gave  him  aid  thereto. 
Wlien  she  gatliered  the  feudal  array  on  the  bor- 
ders in  1557  (for  the  Scots  had  refused  to  contrib- 
ute towards  enlisting  mercenaries)  to  invade 
England  according  to  an  understand' iig  with  the 
French,  tlie  barons  held  a  consult!  lion  on  the 
Tweed,  in  consequence  of  which  they  refused 
their  co-operation  for  this  purpose.  ...  It  was 
this  quarrel  of  the  Regent  with  the  great  men  of 
the  country  that  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
lords  who  were  combined  for  the  support  of  re- 
ligion to  advance  with  increasing  resolution." — 
L.  Von  Rtmlie,  Hist,  of  Eng.  imncipally  in  the 
nth  Cent.,  bk.  3,  ch.  2  {v.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox, 
penodl-G. — G.  Stuart,  Hist,  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  bk. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1557. — The  First  Covenant  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation. —  In  1556  John 
Knox  withdrew  from  Scotland  and  returned  to 
Geneva  —  wliether  through  fear  of  increasing 
dangers,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  a  question  in 
dispute.  The  following  year  he  was  solicited  to 
come  back  to  the  Scottish  field  of  labor,  by 
those  nobles  who  favored  the  Reform;  ion,  and 
he  gave  up  his  Genevan  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  obeying  their  summons.  "  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  he  proceeded  to  Dieppe ;  but 
while  he  waited  there  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him 
to  Scotland,  he  received  other  letters  which 
dashed  all  his  hopes,  by  counselling  him  to  re- 
main where  he  was.  The  Reformers  had  sud- 
denly changed  their  minds.  .  .  .  Sitting  down  in 
his  lotlging  at  Dieppe,  Knox  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lords  whose  faith  had  failed,  after  inviting  him 
to  come  to  their  help.  .  .  .  With  it  he  despatched 
another  addressed  to  the  whole  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, and  others  to  particular  friends.  .  .  .  The 
letters  of  Knox  had  an  immediate  and  powerful 
effect  in  stimulating  the  decaying  zeal  of  the  Re- 
forming nobles.  Like  a  fire  stirred  up  just  when 
ready  to  dio  out  among  its  own  aslies^  it  now 
burned  more  briglitly  than  ever.  Meeting  at  Edin- 
burgli  in  tlie  month  of  December,  they  drew  up  a 
bond  which  knit  them  into  one  body,  pledged  them 
to  a  definite  line  of  conduct  and  gave  consistency 
and  shape  to  their  plans.  They  had  separated 
from  the  Romau  communion ;  they  now  formed 
themselves  into  an  opjx>siug  plialanx.  This 
document  is  known  in  our  Church  history  as  the 
first  Covenant,  and  is  so  important  that  we  give 
it  entire:  'We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his 
members,,  the  antichrists  of  our  time,  cruelly  do 
rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  and  His  congregation,  ought,  ac- 
cording to  out  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our 
Master's  cause,  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain 
of  the  victory  in  Him.  The  which  our  duty 
being  well  considered,  we  do  promise  before  the 


Majesty  of  God  and  His  congregation,  that  we, 
by  His  grace,  shall,  with  all  dilfgcnce,  continu- 
ally apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our 
very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  estab- 
lish the  most  bles.sed  Word  of  God  and  His  con- 
gregation; and  shall  labour,  at  our  possibility, 
to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to 
administer  Christ's  gosi)el  and  sjicraraents  to 
His  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish 
them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole  congregation 
of  Cluist,  and  every  member  thereof,  at  our 
whole  powers  and  waging  of  our  lives,  against 
Satan  and  all  wicked  power  that  doth  intend  tyr- 
anny or  trouble  against  the  foresaid  congrega- 
tion. Unto  the  which  holy  word  and  congrega- 
tion we  do  join  us,  and  so  do  forsake  and 
renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan,  witli  all  the 
superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof; 
and,  moreover,  shall  declare  ourselves  manifestly 
enemies  thereto,  by  this  our  faithful  promise 
before  God,  testified  to  His  congregation  by  our 
subscription  to  these  presents,  at  Edinburgh,  the 
3rd  day  of  December  1557  years.  God  called  to 
witness  —  A.,  Earl  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Morton, 
Archibald,  Lord  of  Lorn,  John  Erskino  of  Dun,' 
«fcc.  From  the  time  that  the  Reformers  had  re- 
solved to  refrain  from  being  present  at  mass, 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  among 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  .  .  . 
Elders  and  deacons  were  chosen  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  these  infant  communities.  Edin- 
burgh has  the  honour  of  having  given  the  ex- 
ample, and  the  names  of  her  first  five  elders  are 
still  preserved.  The  existence  of  these  small 
Protestant  '  congregations, '  scattered  over  the 
country,  probably  led  the  lords  to  employ  the 
word  so  frequently  in  their  bond,  and  this  again 
led  to  their  being  called  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. It  was  a  bold  document  to  which  they 
had  thus  put  their  names.  It  was  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing Church  and  State." —  J.  Cunningham,  Church 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1,  c7t.  10. 

Also  in  :  John  Knox,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  ( Works,  v.  1),  bk.  1. —  D.  Calderwood, 
Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  1557  (».  1).— T. 
M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox,  j^nod  5-6. 

A.  D.  1558. — Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France. — Contemplated  union 
of  Crowns.     SeeFu.\NCE:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1558-1560.— Rebellion  and  triumph  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. — The  Geneva 
Confession  adopted.—  "  In  1558  the  burning  of 
an  old  preacher,  Walter  Mill,  at  St.  Andrew's, 
aroused  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  as  the 
signers  of  the  Covenant  now  called  themselves. 
They  presented  their  demands  to  the  regent  [the 
queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Ginse],  and  some  time 
was  spent  in  useless  discussion.  But  the  hands 
of  the  Reformer  were  strengthened  by  Eliza- 
beth's accession  in  England,  and  on  May  2,  1559, 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
John  Knox,  returned  to  Scotland.  .  .  .  Knox's 
influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  course  of  affairs. 
In  May,  1559,  the  regent,  stirred  to  action  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  summoned  the  reformed 
clergy  to  Stirling.  They  came,  but  surrounded 
by  so  many  followers,  that  the  regent  was  afraid, 
and  promised  that,  if  they  would  disperse,  she 
would  proceed  no  further.  They  egreed;  but 
scarcely  were  they  gone  before  Mary  caused  the 
preachers  to  be  tried  and  coudemned  in  their  ab- 
sence.   Knox's  anger  broke  out  in  a  fierce  ser- 
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mon  against  idolatry,  preached  at  Perth.  The 
people  of  the  town  rose  and  destroyed  the  images 
in  the  churclies,  and  tore  down  all  architectural 
ornaments  which  contained  sculpture.  The  ex- 
ample of  Perth  was  followed  elsewhere,  and  the 
churches  of  Scotland  were  soon  robbed  of  their 
old  beauty.  From  this  time  we  must  date  the 
decay  of  the  fine  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Scot- 
land, whose  ruins  still  bear  witness  to  their 
former  splendour.  .  .  .  The  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  now  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
regent,  and  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out.  It  was,  however,  averted  for  a  time  by 
the  mediation  of  a  few  moderate  men,  amongst 
whom  was  Lord  James  Stewart,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  king,  known  in  later  history  as 
the  Earl  of  Murraj'.  Both  parties  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  submit  their  disputes  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  while  the 
regent  promised  not  to  molest  the  people  of 
Perth,  or  garrison  the  town  with  French  soldiers. 
She  kept  the  letter  only  of  her  promise ;  for  she 
hired  native  troops  with  French  money,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  the  people  of  Perth.  This  per- 
fidy gave  strength  to  the  Congregation.  They 
again  took  up  arms,  seized  Edinburgh,  summoned 
a  parliament,  and  deposed  the  regent  (October, 
1559).  This  was  a  bold  step ;  but  without  help 
from  England  it  could  not  be  maintained.  As 
the  regent  was  strong  in  French  troops,  the  Con- 
gregation must  ally  with  England.  Elizabeth 
wished  to  help  them ;  but  her  course  was  by  no 
means  clear.  To  ally  with  rebels  fighting 
against  their  lawful  sovereign  was  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  one  in  Elizabeth's  position  to  set.  .  .  . 
At  last,  in  January,  1560,  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Berwick,  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  [better  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  had  resigned  the  regency  of  Scot- 
land in  favor  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and  received 
from  the  French  king  the  duchy  of  Chatelher- 
ault], the  second  person  in  the  Scottish  realm. 
Elizabeth  undertook  to  aid  the  Scottish  lords  in 
expelling  the  French,  but  would  only  aid  them 
so  long  as  they  acknowledged  their  queen.  And 
now  a  strange  change  had  come  over  Scotland. 
The  Scots  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
English  against  their  old  allies  the  French.  Al- 
rcacly  their  religious  feelings  had  overcome  their 
old  national  animosities;  or,  rather,  religion  itself 
had  become  a  powerful  element  in  their  national 
spirit.  .  .  .  But  meanwhile  affairs  in  France 
took  a  direction  favourable  to  the  Reformers.  .  .  . 
The  French  troops  were  needed  at  home,  and 
could  no  longer  be  spared  for  Scotland.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  French  made  peace  necessary 
in  Scotland,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh 
(July,  1560),  it  was  provided  that  henceforth  no 
foreigners  should  be  employed  iu  Scotland  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 
Elizabeth's  policy  was  rewarded  by  a  condition 
that  yiixry  and  Francis  IL  should  acknowledge 
her  queen  of  England,  lay  aside  their  own  pre- 
tensions, and  no  longer  wear  the  British  arms. 
Before  the  treaty  was  signed  the  queen-regent 
died  (June  20),  and  with  her  the  power  of  France 
and  the  Guises  in  Scotland  was  gone  for  the 
present.  The  Congregation  was  now  tri- 
umphant, and  the  work  of  Reformation  was 
quickly  carried  on.  A  meeting  of  the  Estates 
approved  of  the  Geneva  Confession  of  Faith, 
abjured  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  forbade 
the  administration,  or  presence  at  the  adminis- 


tration, of  the  mass,  on  pain  of  death  for  the 
third  offence  '(August  25,  1560).  .  .  .  The  plans 
of  the  Guises  were  no  longer  to  be  carried  on  in 
Scotland  and  England  by  armed  interference, 
but  by  the  political  craft  and  cunning  of  their 
niece,  Mary  of  Scotland  [now  widowed  by  the 
death,  December  4,  1560,  of  her  husband,  the 
young  French  king,  Francis  IL],  who  had  been 
trained  under  their  influence." — M.  Creighton, 
T?ie  Age  of  Elizabeth,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng..  v.  7, 
c7i.  2-3.  —  J.  Knox,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  in 
Scotland,  bk.  2  (Works,  v.  1).— J.  H.  Burton, 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  37-38  (p.  4). 

A.  D.  1561-1568.— The  reign  of  Mary.— 
Differing  views  of  her  conduct  aad  character. 
— In  August,  1561,  Queen  Mary  returned  from 
her  long  residence  in  France,  to  undertake  the 
government  of  a  country  of  which  she  was  the 
acknowledged  sovereign,  but  of  which  she  knew 
almost  nothing.  "  She  was  now  a  widow,  so  the 
Scots  were  freed  from  the  fear  they  had  felt  of 
seeing  their  country  sink  into  a  province  of 
France.  The  people,  who  had  an  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  for  kingship,  which  was  very 
inconsistent  with  their  contempt  for  kingly  au- 
thority, welcomed  her  with  open  arms.  .  .  . 
They  had  yet  to  find  out  that  she  had  come  back 
to  them  French  in  all  but  birth,  gifted  with  wit, 
intellect,  and  beauty,  but  subtle  beyond  their 
power  of  searching,  and  quite  as  zealous  for  the 
old  form  of  religion  as  tliey  were  for  the  new 
one.  The  Queen,  too,  who  came  thus  as  a  stran- 
ger among  her  own  people,  had  to  deal  with  a 
state  of  thmgs  unknown  in  former  reigns.  Hith- 
erto the  Church  hiul  taken  the  side  of  the  Crown 
against  the  nobles;  now  both  [the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation]  were 
united  against  the  Crown,  whose  only  hope  lay 
in  the  quarrels  between  these  ill-matched  allies. 
The  chief  cause  of  discord  between  them  was 
the  property  of  the  Church.  The  Reformed 
ministers  fancied  that  they  had  succeeded,  not 
only  to  the  Pope's  right  of  dictation  in  all  mat- 
ters, public  and  private,  but  to  the  lands  of  the 
Church  as  well.  To  neither  of  these  claims  would 
the  Lords  agree.  They  were  as  little  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  presbyters  as  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pope.  They  withstood  the  minis- 
ters who  wished  to  forbid  the  Queen  and  her 
attendants  hearing  mass  in  her  private  chapel, 
and  they  refused  to  accept  as  law  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up 
by  the  ministers  for  the  guidance  of  the  new 
Church.  As  to  the  land,  much  of  it  had  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who,  with  the 
lands,  generally  bore  the  title  of  the  Church 
dignitary  who  had  formerly  held  them.  The 
Privy  Council  took  one-third  of  what  remained 
to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  ministers,  while  the 
rest  was  supposed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Churchmen  in  possession,  and,  as  they  died  out, 
it  was  to  fall  in  to  the  Crown.  Lord  James 
Stewart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  the  Queen 
created  Earl  of  Murray,  was  the  hope  of  the 
Protestants,  but  in  the  north  the  Romanists  were 
still  numerous  and  strong.  Their  head  was  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  chief  of  the  Gordons,  who 
reigned  supreme  over  most  of  the  north. "  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Qufcen  was  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Murray  in  hostilities  which  pursued 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  his  son  to  their  death. 
And  yet  they  were  the  main  pillars  of  the  Church 
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which  she  was  determined  to  restore!  "The 
most  Interesting  question  now  for  all  parties  was, 
whom  the  Queen  would  marry.  Many  foreign 
princes  were  talked  of,  and  Elizabeth  suggested 
her  own  favourite,  the  Ear)  of  Leicester,  but 
Mary  settled  the  matter  herself  by  falling  in  love 
with  her  own  cousin,  Henry  Stewart,  Lord 
Darnley."  Murray  opposed  the  marriage  with 
bitterness,  and  took  up  arms  against  it,  but 
failed  of  support  and  fled  to  England.  The 
wretched  consequences  of  Mary's  union  with  the 
handsome  but  worthless  Darnley  are  among  the 
tragedies  of  history  which  all  the  world  is  ac- 
quainted with.  She  tired  of  him,  and  inflamed 
his  jealousy,  with  that  of  all  her  court,  by  mak- 
ing a  favorite  of  her  Italian  secretary,  David 
Rizzio.  Rizzio  was  brutally  murdered,  in  her 
presence,  March  9,  1566,  by  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors, to  whom  Darnley  had  pledged  his  protec- 
tion. The  Queen  dissembled  her  resentment 
until  she  had  power  to  make  it  effective,  flying 
from  Edinburgh  to  Dunbar,  meantime.  When, 
within  a  month,  she  returned  to  the  capital,  it 
was  with  a  strong  force,  brought  to  her  support 
by  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell.  The 
murderers  of  liizzio  were  outlawed,  and  Darn- 
ley, while  recovering  from  an  attack  of  small- 
pox, was  killed  (February  9,  1567)  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  house,  outside  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  Queen  had  placed  him.  ' '  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  Bothwell  was  guilty  of 
the  murder,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had 
done  it  to  please  the  Queen  and  with  her  con- 
sent. This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  her 
conduct.  She  made  no  effort  to  find  out  the 
murderer  and  to  bring  him  to  punishment,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  she  gave  Bothwell  the 
feudal  superiority  over  the  town  of  Leith."  In 
May,  three  months  after  Darnley's  death,  she 
married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, — who  had  freed 
liimself  from  an  earlier  tie  by  hasty  divorce. 
Tliis  shameless  conduct  caused  a  rising  of  the 
barons,  who  occupied  Edinburgh  in  force. 
Bothwell  attempted  to  oppose  them  with  an 
army ;  but  there  was  no  battle.  The  Queen  sur- 
rendered herself,  at  Carberry,  June  15,  1567; 
Bothwell  escaped,  first  to  Orkney,  and  then  to 
Denmark,  where  he  died  about  ten  years  later. 
"Just  a  mouth  after  her  third  marriage  the 
Queen  was  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  railings  of  the  mob,  who  now 
openly  accused  her  as  a  murderess.  .  .  .  From 
Edinburgh  she  was  taken  to  a  lonely  castle  built 
on  a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  Loch  Leven. 
A  few  days  later  a  casket  containing  eight  let- 
ters was  produced.  These  leUers,  it  was  said, 
Bothwell  had  left  behind  him  in  his  flight,  and 
tliey  seemed  to  have  been  written  by  Mary  to 
him  Avhile  Darnley  was  ill  in  Glasgow.  If  she 
really  wrote  them,  they  proved  very  plainly  that 
she  had  planned  the  murder  with  Bothwell. 
They  are  called  the  'casket  letters,'  from  the 
box  or  casket  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
confederate  barons  acted  as  if  they  were  really 
hers.  The  Lord  Lindsay  and  Robert  ^lelville 
were  sent  to  her  at  Loch  Leven,  and  she  there 
signed  the  demission  of  the  government  to  her 
son,  and  desired  that  Murray  should  be  the  first 
regent."  The  infant  king,  James  VI.,  was 
crowned  at  Stirling ;  and  Murray,  recalled  from 
Prance,  became  regent.  Within  a  year  Mary 
escaped  from  her  prison,  reasserted  her  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  was  supported  by  a  consider- 


able party.  Defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Langside,  May  13,  1568,  she  then  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  received  from  Elizabeth  the  hospitality 
of  a  prison.  She  was  confined  in  various  castles 
and  manor-houses,  ending  her  life,  after  many 
removes,  at  Fotheringay,  where  she  was  exe- 
cuted [see  England:  A.  D.  1585-1587]  Febru- 
ary 8,  1587.— JI.  Macarthur,  Hint,  of  Scotland, 
ch.  6. —  "In  spite  of  all  the  prurient  sug- 
gestions of  writers  who  have  fastened  on  the 
story  of  Mary's  life  as  on  a  savoury  morsel,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  licentious  disposition,  and  there  is 
strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  was 
never  anything  to  her  discredit  in  France.  .  .  . 
The  charge  of  adultery  with  Rizzio  is  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  belief  even  by  Mr.  Froude,  the 
severest  of  her  judges.  Bothwell  indeed  she 
loved,  and,  like  many  another  woman  who  does 
not  deserve  to  be  called  licentious,  she  sacrificed 
her  reputation  to  the  man  she  loved.  But  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  she  was  no  slave  to 
appetite  is  afforded  by  her  nineteen  years'  resi- 
dence in  England,  which  began  when  she  was 
only  twenty-five.  During  almost  the  whole  of 
that  time  she  was  mixing  freely  in  the  society  of 
the  other  sex,  with  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
misconduct  had  she  been  so  inclined.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  she  was  fettered  by  any 
scruples  of  religion  or  morality.  Yet  no  charge 
of  unchastity  is  made  against  her.  .  .  .  That 
Darnley  was  murdered  by  Bothwell  is  not  dis- 
puted. That  Mary  was  cognisant  of  the  plot 
and  lured  him  to  the  shambles,  has  been  doubted 
by  few  investigators  at  once  competent  and  un- 
biassed. She  lent  herself  to  this  part  not  without 
compunction.  Bothwell  had  the  advanttvge  over 
her  that  the  loved  has  over  the  lover;  and  he 
used  it  mercilessly  for  his  headlong  ambition, 
hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  pretend  that  he 
cared  for  the  unhappy  woman  who  was  sacrific- 
ing everything  for  him.  He  in  fact  cared  more 
for  his  lawfulwife,  whom  he  was  preparing  to 
divorce,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  married  only 
six  months.  .  .  .  What  brought  sudden  and  irre- 
trievable ruin  on  Mary  was  not  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  but  the  infatuation  which  made  her  the 
passive  instrument  of  Bothwell's  presumptuous 
ambition." — E.  S.  Beesly,  Queen  Elizabeth,  ch. 
4. — "Constitutionally,  Mary  was  not  a  person 
likely  to  come  under  the  sway  of  a  violent  and 
absorbing  passion.  Her  whole  nature  was  mas- 
culine in  its  moderation,  its  firmness,  its  mag- 
nanimity. She  was  tolerant,  uncapricious, 
capable  of  carrying  out  a  purpose  steadily,  yet 
with  tact  and  policy.  She  was  never  hysterical, 
never  fanciful.  With  her,  love  was  not  an  en- 
grossing occupation ;  on  the  contrary,  to  Mary, 
as  to  most  men,  it  was  but  the  child  and  play- 
thing of  unfrequent  leisure.  Her  lovers  went 
mad  about  her,  but  she  never  went  mad  about 
her  lovers.  She  sent  Chatelar  to  the  scaffold. 
She  saw  Sir  John  Gordon  beheaded.  She  ad- 
mitted Rizzio  to  a  close  intimacy.  Rizzio  was 
her  intellectual  mate,  the  depository  of  her  state 
secrets,  her  politic  guide  and  confidant :  but  the 
very  notoriety  of  her  intercourse  with  him 
showed  how  innocent  and  unsexual  it  was  in  its 
nature, — the  frank  companionship  of  friendly 
statesmen.  Had  she  been  Rizzio's  mistress,  nay, 
even  had  love  in  the  abstract  been  a  more  im- 
portant matter  to  her  than  it  was,  she  would 
have  been  more  cautious  and  discreet ;  however 
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Important  the  public  business  whiclj  they  were 
transacting  iniglit  have  been,  she  would  hardly 
have  kept  the  Italian  secretary  in  her  boudoir 
half  the  night.  Her  marriage  with  Darnley  was 
not  exclusively  a  lovc-matcu:  it  was  a  marriage 
to  which  her  judgment,  as  well  as  her  heart, 
consented.  Her  love-letters  abound  in  pretty 
trifles:  her  business  letters  are  clear,  strong, 
rapid,  brilliantly  direct.  By  the  fantastic  irony 
of  fate  this  masculine  unsentimental  career  has 
been  translated  into  an  effeminate  love-story, — 
the  truth  being,  as  I  have  had  to  say  again  and 
again,  that  no  woman  ever  lived  to  whom  love 
was  less  of  a  necessity.  This  was  the  strength 
of  Mary's  character  as  a  queen  —  as  a  woman, 
its  defect.  A  love-sick  girl,  when  her  castle  in 
the  air  was  shattered,  might  have  come  to  hate 
Darnley  with  a  feverish  feminine  hatred;  but 
the  sedate  and  politic  intelligence  of  the  Queen 
could  only  have  been  incidentally  affected  by 
such  considerations.  She  knew  that,  even  at  the 
worst,  Darnley  was  a  useful  ally,  and  the 
motives  which  induced  her  to  marry  him  must 
Lave  restrained  her  from  putting  him  forcibly 
away.  Yet  when  the  deed  was  done,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  should  have  acquiesced  in 
the  action  of  the  nobility.  Bothwell,  again, 
was  in  her  estimation  a  loyal  retainer,  a  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Crown;  but  he  was  notlung  more. 
Yet  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  after  her  forcible 
detention  at  Dunbar,  she  should  have  resolved  to 
submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the  inevitable. 
Saving  Argyle  and  Huntley,  Bothwell  was  the 
most  powerful  of  her  peers.  He  was  essentially 
a  strong  man ;  fit,  it  seemed,  to  rule  that  turbu- 
lent nobility.  He  had  been  recommended  to  her 
acceptance  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, Protestant  and  Catholic.  ...  On  a  woman 
of  ardent  sentimentality  these  considerations 
would  have  had  little  effect :  they  were  exactly 
the  considerations  which  would  appeal  to  Mary's 
masculine  common-sense.  7et,  though  she  made 
what  seemed  to  her  the  berl:  of  a  bad  business, 
she  was  very  wretched." — J.  Skelton,  Essays  in 
History  and  Biography,  pp.  40-41. — "To  estab- 
lish the  genuineness  of  the  Casket  Letters  is 
necessarily  to  establish  that  ]\Iary  was  a  co-con- 
spirator with  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. .  .  .  The  expressions  in  th;  letters  are 
not  consistent  with  an  innocent  purpose,  or  with 
the  theory  that  she  brought  Darnley  to  Edin- 
burgh in  order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  a 
divorce.  Apart  even  from  other  corroborative 
evidence,  the  evidence  of  the  letters,  if  their 
genuineness  be  admitted,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
her  guilt.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  her  entire 
innocence  is  not  consistent  with  other  evidence, 
it  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  the  problem  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters  has  an  absolutely 
vital  bearing  on  the  character  of  Mary.  Mr. 
Skelton,  who  does  not  admit  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters,  and  who  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  ingenious  defendera  of 
Mary  in  this  country,  has  taken  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt  for  what  he  terms  the  '  theory 
of  the  ecclesiastics' — that  Mary,  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  plot  against  Darnley's 
life,  was  '  innocent  as  a  child,  immaculate  as  a 
saint.'  He  is  unable  to  adopt  a  more  friendly 
attitude  towards  her  than  that  of  an  apologizer, 
and  is  coippelled  to  attempt  the  assumption  of  a 
middle  position  —  that  she  was  neither  wholly 
imiocent  nor  wholly  guilty ;  that,  ignorant  of  the 


details  and  method  of  the  plot,  she  only  vaguely 
gue8.sed  that  it  was  in  progress,  and  failed 
merely  in  flrmlv  and  promptly  forbidding  its  exe- 
cution. But  in  a  case  of  murder  a  middle  posi- 
tion—  a  position  of  even  partial  indifference  — 
is,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  well- 
nigh  impossible ;  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  attitude 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  limit  of  im- 
possibility is  still  more  nearly  approached ;  but 
when  the  wife  possesses  such  exceptional  cour- 
age, fertility  of  resource,  and  strength  of  will  as 
were  possessed  by  Mary,  the  impossibility  may 
be  regarded  as  absolute.  Besides,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mary  was  noit  indifferent  in  the  matter.  She 
had  long  regarded  her  husband's  conduct  with 
antipathy  and  indignation;  she  did  not  conceal 
her  eager  desire  to  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
marriage  to  him ;  and  she  had  abundant  reasons, 
many  of  which  were  justifiable,  for  this  desire. 
.  .  .  The  fatal  weakness  ...  of  all  such  argu- 
ments as  are  used  to  establish  either  Mary's  ab- 
solute or  partial  innocence  of  the  murder  is,  that 
they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  leading  traits  of 
her  disposition.  She  was  pos-sessed  of  altogether 
exceptional  decision  and  force  of  will ;  she  was 
remarkably  wary  and  acute;  and  she  was  a 
match  for  almost  any  of  her  contemporaries  in 
the  art  of  diplomacy.  She  was  not  one  to  be 
concussed  into  a  course  of  action  to  which  she 
had  any  strong  aversion." — T.  F.  Henderson, 
Tlie  Gasket  Letters  and  Mai-y  Queen  of  Scots,  ch.  1. 
— "The  beauties  of  her  person,  and  graces  of  her 
air,  combined  to  make  her  the  most  amiable  of 
women ;  and  the  charms  of  her  address  and  con- 
versation aided  the  impression  which  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  Am- 
bitious and  active  in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to 
cheerfulness  and  society;  of  a  lofty  spirit,  con- 
stant and  even  vehement  in  her  purpose,  yet 
polite,  and  gentle,  and  affable  in  her  demeanour ; 
she  seemed  to  partake  only  so  much  of  the  male 
virtues  as  to  render  her  estimable,  without  re- 
linquishing those  soft  graces  which  compose  the 
proper  ornament  of  her  sex.  In  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  her  character,  we  must  set  aside  one 
part  of  her  conduct,  while  she  abandoned  herself 
to  the  guidance  of  a  profligate  man ;  and  must 
consider  these  faults,  whether  we  admit  them  to 
be  imprudences  or  crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
explicable, though  not  uncommon,  inconstancy 
in  the  human  mind,  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature, 
of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of  the  influence 
which  situations,  and  sometimes  momentary  in- 
cidents, have  on  persons  whose  principles  are  not 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. Enraged  by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  her 
husband,  seduced  by  the  treacherous  counsels  of 
one  in  whom  she  reposed  confidence,  transported 
by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper,  which  never 
lay  sufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  discretion, 
she  was  betrayed  into  actions  which  may  with 
some  difficulty  be  accounted  for,  but  which  ad- 
mit of  no  apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  An 
enumeration  of  her  qualities  might  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  panegyric;  an  account  of  her  con- 
duct must  in  some  parts  wear  the  aspect  of 
severe  satire  and  invective.  Her  numerous  mis- 
fortunes, the  solitude  of  her  long  and  tedious 
captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had 
wrought  her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry  during 
her  later  years;  and  such  were  the  prevalent 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it  is  the  less 
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wonder  if  her  zeal,  her  resentment,  and  her  In- 
terest uniting,  induced  lier  to  give  consent  to  a 
design  whicli  conspirators,  actuated  only  by  the 
first  of  these  motives,  had  formed  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of  England, 
efi.  42  (p.  4). — "More  books  have  beeiu  written 
about  Marv  Stuart  than  exist  as  to  all  the  Queens 
in  the  world ;  yet,  so  greatly  do  those  biographies 
vary  in  their  representations  of  her  character, 
that  at  first  it  seems  scarcely  credible  how  any 
person  could  be  so  differently  described.  The 
triumph  of  a  creed  or  party  has  unhappily  been 
more  considered  than  the  development  of  facts, 
or  tho.se  principles  of  moral  justice  which  ought 
to  animate  the  pen  of  the  Historian ;  and,  after 
all  the  literary  gladiatorship  that  has  been  prac- 
tised in  this  arena  for  some  three  hundred  years, 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
still  under  consideration,  for  party  feeling  and 
sectarian  hate  have  not  yet  exhausted  their 
malice.  ...  If  the  opinions  of  Mary  Stuart's 
own  sex  were  allowed  to  decide  the  question  at 
issue,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  would  have  been 
pronounced  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
readers,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party.  Is,  then, 
the  moral  standard  erected  by  women  for  one 
anotlier,  lower  than  that  which  is  required  of 
them  by  men  ?  Are  they  less  acute  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  or  more  disposed  to 
tolerate  frailties  ?  The  contrary  has  generally 
been  proved.  With  the  exception  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  Lady  Shrews- 
bury, and  Margaret  Erskine  (Lady  Douglas),  of 
infamous  memory,  Mary  Stuart  had  no  female 
enemies  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  English  gold  could  not  purchase  wit- 
nesses from  the  female  portion  of  tlie  household  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  None  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  imputed 
crime  at  any  time  to  their  mistress.  In  the  days 
of  her  Royal  splendour  in  France  Queen  Mary 
was  attended  by  ladies  of  ancient  family  and  un- 
sullied honour,  and,  like  true  women,  they  clung 
to  her  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  later  adversity, 
through  good  and  evil  report  they  shared  the 
gloom  and  sorrow  of  her  prison  life." — S.  H. 
Burke,  Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty 
andtlie  Reformation  Period,  v.  4,  ch.  7. — "Mary 
Stuart  was  in  many  respects  the  creature  of  her 
age,  of  her  creed,  and  of  her  station;  but  the 
noblest  and  most  noteworthy  qualities  of  her  na- 
ture were  independent  of  rank,  opinion,  or  time. 
Even  the  detractors  who  defend  her  conduct  on 
the  plea  that  she  was  a  dastard  and  a  dupe  are 
compelled  in  the  same  breath  to  retract  this  im- 
plied reproach,  and  to  admit,  with  illogical  ac- 
clamutiou  and  incongruous  applause,  that  the 
world  never  saw  moie  splendid  courage  at  the 
service  of  more  brilliaut  intelligence;  that  a 
braver  if  not  'a  rarer  spirit  never  did  steer 
humanity.'  A  kinder  or  more  faithful  friend,  a 
deadlier  or  more  dangerous  enemy,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dread  or  to  desire.  Passion  alone 
could  shake  the  double  fortress  of  her  impreg- 
nable heart  and  ever  active  brain.  The  passion 
of  love,  after  very  suHlcient  experience,  she  ap- 
parently and  naturally  outlived ;  the  passion  of 
hatred  and  revenge  was  as  inextinguishable  in 
her  inmost  nature  as  the  emotion  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude.  Of  repentance  it  would  seem  that 
she  knew  as  little  as  of  fear ;  having  been  trained 
from  her  infancy  in  a  religion  where  the  Deca- 
logue was  supplanted  by  the  Creed.     Adept  as 


she  was  in  the  most  exquisite  delicocy  of  dissimu- 
lation, the  most  salient  note  of  her  original  dispo- 
sition was  daring  rather  than  subtlety.  Beside 
or  behind  the  voluptuous  or  intellectual  attrac- 
tions of  beauty  and  culture,  she  had  about  her 
the  fresher  charm  of  a  fearless  and  frank  sim- 
plicity, a  genuine  and  enduring  pleasure  in 
small  and  harmless  things  no  less  than  in  such 
as  were  neither.  .  .  .  For  her  own  freedom  of 
will  and  of  way,  of  passion  and  of  action,  she 
cared  much ;  for  her  creed  she  cared  something ; 
for  her  country  she  cared  less  than  nothing.  She 
would  have  flung  Scotland  with  England  mto  the 
hellflre  of  Spanish  Catholicism  rather  than  forego 
the  faintest  chance  of  personal  revenge.  ...  In 
the  private  and  personal  qualities  which  attract 
and  attach  a  friend  to  his  friend  and  a  follower 
to  his  leader,  no  man  or  woman  was  ever  more 
constant  and  more  eminent  than  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots." — A.  C.  Swinburne,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
(Miscellanies,  pp.  857-359). 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
41-47  (».  4).— M.  Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1-2. 
— F.  A.  Mignet,  Jlist.  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. — 
A.  Strickland,  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. — 
J.  Skelton,  MaitUind  of  Lethington. — W.  Robert- 
son, Hist,  of  Scotland,  Apj)endix. — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cameos  of  English  History,  series  4,  c.  32,  and 
series  5,  c.  1,  2,  5  and  6. 

A.  D.  1567. — Accession  of  James  VI. 

A.  D.  1568-1572.— Distracted  state  of  the 
kingdom. — The  Reformed  Church  and  John 
Knox. — During  the  whole  minority  of  the  young 
king,  James  VI.,  Scotland  was  torn  by  warring 
factions.  Murray,  assassinated  in  1570,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  regency  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  was  killed  in  a  fight  the  next  year.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  followed  him,  and  Morton  held  the 
office  next.  "The  civil  commotions  that  ensued 
on  Murray's  assassination  were  not  wholly  ad- 
verse to  the  reformed  cause,  as  they  gave  it  an 
overwhelming  influence  with  the  king's  party, 
which  it  supported.  On  the  other  hand  they  ex- 
cused every  kind  of  irregularity.  There  was  a 
scramble  for  forfeited  estates  and  the  patrimony 
of  the  kirk,  from  which  latter  source  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  rewarded  their  partisans.  .  .  . 
The  church  .  .  .  viewed  with  alarm  the  various 
processes  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  being  secularised.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  means,  by  which  the  evil  might  be  stayed, 
were  the  subject  of  conference  between  com- 
mittees of  the  Privy  Council  and  General  Assem- 
bly. The  plan  which  was  actually  adopted  in- 
corporated in  the  reform"d  church  the  spiritual 
estate,  and  reintroduced  tlie  bishops  by  their 
proper  titles,  subject  to  stringent  conditions  of 
quaiiflcatiou [see below:  A.  D.  15721.  .  .  .  Knox, 
whose  life  had  been  attempted  in  March  1570-1, 
had  been  constrained  to  retire  from  Edinburgh 
and  was  at  St.  Andrews  when  the  new  platform 
was  arranged.  On  the  strength  of  certain  no- 
tices that  are  not  at  all  conclusive,  it  has  been 
strenuously  denied  that  he  was  a  party  to  it  even 
by  consent.  .  .  .  There  are  facts,  however,  to 
the  contrary.  .  .  .  On  the  evidence  available 
Knox  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  advocate  of  a 
divine  right,  either  of  presbytery  or  episcopacy. 
.  .  .  With  fast-failing  strength  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  towards  the  end  of  August."  On 
the  24th  of  November,  1572,  he  died.— M.  C. 
Taylor,  John  Knox  (St.  Giles'  Lect's,  3d  series). — 
"It  seems  to  me  hard  measure  that  this  Scottish 
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mnn  [.John  Knox],  now  nftor  three-hundred 
yeara,  should  hnve  to  plonil  like  a  c\dprlt  before 
the  worlil ;  intrinsically  for  having  been,  in  such 
wiiy  as  it  was  then  possible  to  be,  the  bravest  of 
all  Scotchmen!  Iliid  he  been  a  poor  Ilnlf-and- 
iialf,  he  could  have  crouched  in'.u  the  corner, 
like  so  many  others;  Scotland  had  not  been  de- 
livered; and  Knox  had  been  without  blame. 
He  is  the  one  Scotchman  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
his  country  and  the  world  owe  a  debt.  lie  has 
to  plead  tliat  Scotland  would  forgive  him  for 
having  been  worth  to  it  any  million  '  unblama- 
ble '  Scotchmen  that  need  no  forgiveness.  He 
bared  his  breast  to  the  battle;  had  to  row  in 
French  galleys,  wander  forlorn  in  exile,  in  clouds 
and  storms;  was  censured,  shot-at  through  his 
windows;  had  a  right  sore  fighting  life:  if  this 
world  were  his  place  of  recompense,  he  had  made 
but  a  bad  venture  of  it.  I  cannot  apologise  for 
Knox.  To  him  it  is  very  indiHerent,  these  two- 
hundred-and-fifty  years  or  more,  what  men  say 
of  him." — T.  Curlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-worship, 
led.  4. — "  Altogether,  if  we  estimate  him  [Knox], 
as  we  are  alone  entitled  to  do,  in  his  historical 
position  and  circumstances,  Knox  appears  a  very 
great  and  heroic  man — no  violent  demagogue, 
or  even  stern  dogmatist  —  although  violence  and 
sternness  and  dogmatism  were  all  parts  of  his 
character.  These  coarser  elements  mingled  with 
but  did  not  obscure  the  fresh,  living,  and  keenly 
sympathetic  humanity  beneath.  Far  inferior  to 
Luther  in  tenderness  and  breadth  and  lovable- 
ness,  he  is  greatly  superior  to  Calvin  in  the  same 
qualities.  You  feel  that  he  had  a  strong  and 
loving  heart  under  all  his  harshness,  and  that 
yo\i  can  get  near  to  it,  and  could  have  spent  a 
cheery  social  evening  with  him  in  his  house  at 
the  head  of  the  Canongate,  over  that  good  old 
wine  that  lie  had  stored  in  his  cellar,  and  which  he 
WHS  glad  and  proud  to  dispense  to  his  friends. 
It  might  not  have  been  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
dififer  with  him  even  in  such  circumstances ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  plcasanter 
and  safer  audacity  than  to  have  disputed  some 
favourite  tenet  with  Calvin.  There  was  in  Knox 
far  more  of  mere  human  feeling  and  of  shrewd 
worldly  sense,  always  tolerant  of  differences; 
and  you  could  have  fallen  back  upon  these,  and 
felt  yourself  comparatively  safe  in  the  utter- 
ance of  some  daring  sentiment.  And  in  this 
point  of  view  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Knox 
alone  of  the  reformers,  along  with  Luther,  is 
free  from  all  stain  of  violent  persecution.  Intol- 
erant he  was  towards  the  mass,  towards  Mary, 
and  towards  the  old  Catholic  clergy ;  yet  he  was 
no  persecutor.  He  was  never  cruel  in  act,  cruel 
as  his  language  sometimes  is,  and  severe  as  were 
some  of  his  judgments.  Modern  enlightenment 
and  scientific  indifference  we  have  no  right  to 
look  for  in  him.  His  superstitions  about  the 
weatlier  and  witches  were  common  to  him  with 
all  men  of  his  time.  ...  As  a  mere  thinker, 
save  perhaps  on  political  subjects,  he  takes  no 
rank ;  and  his  political  views,  wise  and  enlight- 
ened as  they  were,  seem  rather  the  growth  of  his 
manly  instinctive  sense  than  reasoned  from  any 
fundamental  principles.  Earnest,  intense,  and 
powerful  in  every  practical  direction,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  characteristically  reflective  or 
speculative.  Everywhere  the  hero,  he  is  no- 
where the  philosopher  or  sage. — He  was,  in 
,  short,  a  man  for  his  work  and  time — knowing 
■  what  was  good  for  his  country  there  and  then, 


when  the  old  Catholic  bonds  hiul  rotted  to  the 
very  heart.  A  man  of  God,  yet  with  sinful 
weaknesses  like  us  al..  There  is  something  in 
him  we  can  no  longer  love, — a  harshness  and 
severity  by  no  means  beautiful  or  attractive; 
but  there  is  little  in  him  that  wo  cannot  in  the 
retrospect  heartily  respect,  and  even  admir- 
ingly cherish." — J.  TuUoch,  Leaders  of  the  Ref- 
ormation: Knox. 

A.  D.  1570-1573.— Civil  War.— "All  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  desolated  the  kingdom. 
Fellow-citizens,  friends,  brothers,  took  dilierent 
sides,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standards 
of  the  contending  factions.  In  every  county, 
and  almost  in  every  town  and  village,  '  king's 
men '  and  '  queen's  men '  were  names  of  distinc- 
tion. Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural  ties, 
and  extinguished  the  reciprocal  good-will  and 
confidence  which  hold  mankind  together  in  so- 
ciety. Religious  zeal  mingled  itself  with  these 
civil  distinctions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
heighten  and  to  inflame  them.  The  factions 
which  divided  the  kingdom  were,  in  appearance, 
only  two;  but  in  both  tliese  there  were  persons 
with  views  and  principles  so  different  from  each 
other  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  With 
some,  considerations  of  religion  were  predomi- 
nant, and  they  either  adhered  to  the  queen  be- 
cause they  hoped  by  her  means  to  reestablish 
popery,  or  they  defended  the  king's  authority  as 
the  best  support  of  the  protestant  faith.  Among 
these  the  opposition  was  violent  and  irreconcil- 
able. ...  As  Morton,  who  commanded  the  re- 
gent's forces  [1572,  during  the  regency  of  Mar], 
lay  at  Leith,  and  Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the 
town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh  [for  the  party  of 
the  queen],  scarce  a  day  passed  witliout  a  skir- 
mish. .  .  .  Both  parties  lianged  the  prisoners 
which  they  took,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality, 
without  mercy  and  without  trial.  Great  num- 
bers suffered  in  this  shocking  manner ;  the  un- 
happy victims  were  led  by  fifties  at  a  time  to 
execution;  and  it  was  not  till  both  sides  had 
smarted  severely  that  they  discontinued  this  bar- 
barous practice."  In  1573,  Morton,  being  now 
regent,  made  peace  with  one  faction  of  the 
queen's  party,  and  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a 
siege  train  and  force  which  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
him  from  England,  in  overcoming  the  other  fac- 
tion which  held  Edinburgh  and  its  castle.  Kirk- 
aldy was  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of 
thirty-three  days,  receiving  promises  of  protec- 
tion from  the  English  commander,  in  spite  of 
which  he  was  hanged. — W.  Robertson,  llist.  of 
Scotland,  bk.  6  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  Scotland,  eh. 
53-56  {v.  5). 

A.  D.  1572.—  Episcopacy  restored.—  The 
Concordat  of  Leith. — The  Tulchan  Bishops. 
— "On  the  12th  of  January,  1572,  a  Convention 
of  the  Church  assembled  at  Leith.  By  whom  it 
was  convened  is  unknown.  It  was  not  a  regular 
Assembly,  but  it  assumed  to  itself  '  the  strength, 
force,  and  effect  of  a  General  Assembly,'  and  it 
was  attended  by  'the  superintendents,  barons, 
commissioners  to  plant  kirks,  commissioners  of 
provinces,  towns,  kirks,  and  ministers. ' .  .  . 
By  the  1st  of  February  the  joint  committees 
framed  a  concordat,  of  which  the  following 
articles  were  the  chief:  —  1.  That  the  names  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  bounds  of 
dioceses,  should  remain  as  they  were  before  the 
Reformation,  at  the  least  till  the  majority  of  the 
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king,  or  till  a  different  arrangement  should  bo 
maao  by  the  parliament;  and  that  to  every 
cathedral  church  there  should  be  attached  a 
chapter  of  learned  men;  but  that  the  bishops 
should  have  no  more  power  than  was  possessed 
by  the  superintendents,  and  should  like  them  bo 
subject  to  the  General  Assemblies.  2.  That 
abbots  and  friars  shcjuld  be  contluuetl  as  parts  of 
the  Spiritual  Estate  of  the  realm.  .  .  .  Such 
was  the  famous  concordat  agreed  upon  by  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  in  1573.  .  .  .  The 
Church  had  In  vain  .  .  .  struggled  to  get  posses- 
sion of  its  patrimony.  It  had  in  vain  argued 
that  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  should  bo  dis- 
solved, and  their  revenues  applied  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministry,  the  education  of  tho 
youthhead,  and  tho  support  of  the  poor.  The 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  maintained  as  if 
they  w^ere  indissoluble.  Some  of  them  were 
already  gifted  to  laymen,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Protestant  Church  were  poorly  paid  out 
of  the  thirds  of  benefices.  The  collection  of 
these  even  the  regent  had  recently  stopped, 
and  beggary  was  at  the  door.  What  was  to 
be  done?  The  only  way  of  obtaining  the 
episcopal  revenues  was  by  reintroducing  tho 
episcopal  offlce.  .  .  .  The  ministers  regarded 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and  chapters  as 
things  lawful,  but  not  expedient — '  they  sounded 
of  papistry ' ;  but  now,  under  tho  pressure  of  a 
still  stronger  expediency,  they  received  them 
into  the  Church.  .  .  .  Knox  yielded  to  the  same 
necessity  under  which  the  Cfhurch  had  bowed. 
...  It  was  a  mongrel  prelacy  that  was  thus  In- 
troduced into  Scotland  —  a  cross  betwixt  Popery 
and  Presbytery.  It  was  not  of  the  true  Roman 
breed.  It  was  not  even  of  the  Anglican.  It 
could  not  pretend  to  the  apostolical  descent. " — J. 
Cunningham,  Church  Uist.  of  Scotland,  v.  1,  ch. 
12. — "  The  new  dignitaries  got  from  the  popu- 
lace the  name  of  tho  Tulchan  bishops.  A  tul- 
chan,  an  old  Scots  word  of  unknown  origin,  was 
applied  to  a  stuffed  calf  skin  which  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  a  recently-calved  cow.  It 
was  an  agricultural  doctrine  of  that  age,  and  of 
later  times,  that  tho  presence  of  this  changeling 
induced  the  bereaved  mother  easily  to  part  with 
her  milk.  To  draw  what  remained  of  the 
bishops'  revenue,  it  was  expedient  that  there 
should  be  bishops;  but  tho  revenues  were  not 
for  them,  but  for  the  lay  lords,  who  milked  the 
ecclesiastical  cow.  "—J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
laiid,  ch.  54  (v.  5). 

A.  D.  1581.— The  Second  Covenant,  called 
also  The  First  National  Covenant. —  "The 
national  covenant  of  Scotland  was  simply  an 
abjuration  of  popery,  and  a  solemn  engagement, 
ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  support  the  protes- 
tant  religion.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  a 
dread,  too  well  founded  —  a  dread  from  which 
Scotland  was  never  entirely  freed  till  the  revolu- 
tion —  of  the  re-introduction  of  popery.  It  was 
well  known  that  Lennox  was  an  emissary  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  had  been  sent  over  to  prevail 
on  the  young  king  to  embrace  the  Roman  catho- 
lic faith.  ...  A  conspiracy  so  dangerous  at  all 
times  to  a  country  divided  in  religious  sentiment, 
demanded  a  counter-combination  equally  strict 
and  solemn,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
national  covenant  of  Scotland.  This  was  drawn 
up  at  the  king's  request,  by  his  chaplain,  John 
Craig.  It  consisted  of  an  abjuration,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  of  the  various 


articles  of  the  popish  system,  and  an  engagement 
to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  reformed  church  of  Scot- 
laud.  The  covenanters  further  pledgerl  tliem- 
selves,  under  the  same  f)ath,  'to  (lefend  hia 
majesty's  person  and  authority  with  our  gooils, 
bodies,  and  lives,  in  the  defen(!e  of  Christ's  evan- 
gel, liberties  of  our  coiuitry,  ministration  of 
justice,  and  punishment  of  iniquity,  against  all 
enemies  within  the  realm  or  without.'  This 
bond,  at  first  called  '  the  king's  confession,'  was 
sworn  aud  subscribed  ])y  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold, for  exami)le  to  others,  on  tlic  28th  of  Jan- 
uary 1581 ;  and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  in  council,  and  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly,  it  was  cheerfully  subscrilicd  by  all 
ranks  of  persons  through  the  kingdom ;  the  min- 
isters zealously  promoting  the  subscription  in 
their  respective  narishes.  — T.  Jl'Crle,  Sketcfies 
of  ikottish  Ghurcu  History,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  D.  Calderwood,  JIiHt.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  v.  3, 1581.— J.  Row,  JIi»t.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  1581. 

A.  D.  1582.— The  Raid  of  Ruthven.— "  Tho 
two  favourites  [Lennox  and  Arrau],  by  their  as- 
cendant over  the  king,  possessed  uncontrolled 
power  in  the  kingdom,  and  exercised  it  with  tho 
utmost  wantonness."  Tho  provocation  which 
they  gave  brought  about,  at  length,  a  combina- 
tion of  nobles,  u>rmed  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  young  king  from  their  influence.  Invited 
to  Ruthven  Castle  in  August,  1582,  by  its  mas- 
ter. Lord  Ruthven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Qowrie, 
James  found  there  a  largo  assemblage  of  tho 
conspirators  and  was  detained  against  his  will. 
Ho  was  afterwards  removed  to  Stirling,  and 
later  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  but  still  under 
restraint.  This  continued  until  the  following 
June,  when  the  king  effected  his  escape  and 
Arran  recovered  his  power.  Lennox  had  died 
meantime  in  France.  All  those  concerned  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  were 
proclaimed  guilty  of  high  treason  and  fled  the 
country.  The  clergy  gave  great  offei.sf;  to  tho 
king  by  approving  and  sustaining  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven.  He  never  forgave  the  Church  for  its 
attitude  on  this  occasion. — W.  Robertson,  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  bk.  6  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng. 
Hist. ,  aeries  5,  c.  20. 

A,  D.  1584.— The  Black  Acts.— "James  was 
bent  upon  destroying  a  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  he  imagined  to  be  incorsistent  with 
his  own  kingly  prerogatives.  Tho  General  As- 
sembly rested  upon  too  jjopular  a  basis;  they 
were  too  independent  of  his  absolute  will;  they 
assumed  a  jurisdiction  which  he  could  not  allow. 
The  ministers  were  too  much  givon  to  discuss 
political  subjects  in  the  pulpit — to  speak  evil 
of  dignities  —  to  resist  the  powers  that  were  or- 
dained of  God.  ...  On  the  32d  of  May,  1584, 
the  Parliament  assembled.  ...  A  series  of  acts 
were  passed  almost  entirely  subversive  of  the 
rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Charch.  By  one, 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Three  Estates  was 
ratified, —  and  to  speak  evil  of  auy  one  of  them 
was  declared  to  be  treason ;  thus  were  the  bish- 
ops hedged  about.  By  another,  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  supreme  in  all  en  uses  and  over  all 
persons,  and  to  decline  his  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  treason ;  thus  v/as  the  boldness  of 
such  men  as  Melville  to  be  chastised.  By  a  third, 
all  convocations  except  thof,e  specially  licensed 
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by  the  king  were  declared  to  lie  unlawful;  thus 
were  the  courts  of  the  Church  to  be  Hhorn  of 
their  power.  Hy  ti  fourth,  the  chief  jurimliction 
of  the  Church  was  IcMlged  in  the  IiiukIh  of  the 
EniHcopiil  bcKly;  for  tl;  •  bishops  must  now  do 
wliiit  tlie  A8»end)lie8  iind  presbyteries  had  hither- 
to done.  Hy  still  another  act,  it  was  provided 
*  tliat  none  should  presume,  i)rivately  or  publicly, 
in  sermons,  declaniutions,  or  familiar  conferences, 
to  utter  any  false,  untrue,  or  slanderous  speeches, 
to  the  reproach  of  his  Muiesty  or  council,  or 
meddle  with  the  iifTairs  of  his  Highness  and 
Estate,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the  acts  of 
parliament  made  against  the  maimers  and  report- 
ers of  lies.  ...  Tlie  parliament  registered  the 
resolves  of  the  king ;  for  tliough  Scottish  barons 
were  turbulent,  Scottish  parliaments  were  docile, 
and  seldom  thwarted  the  reigning  power.  But 
the  people  sympathiz.ed  with  tlio  ministers;  the 
acts  became  known  as  the  lilack  Acts;  and  the 
struggle  between  the  court  and  the  Church, 
which  lasted  with  some  internussions  for  more 
than  a  century,  was  begun."— J.  Cunningham, 
Church  Ilitt.  of  ikotlaiul,  v.  1,  ch.  12. 

Ai-Bo  IN :  D.  Calderwood,  IIi»t.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  v.  4,  1584. — 8cottM  DiviiuH  (St.  Oiks' 
Lect'i,  series  3),  leet.  2. — J.  Melville,  Autobiog. 
and  IMary,  l.')84. 

A.  D.  1587.— The  execution  of  Mary  Stuart 
in  England.     See  England:  A.  D.  1585-1S87. 

A.  O.  ^587. — Appropriation  of  Church  lands 
and  ruin  of  tne  Episcopacy. — The  parliament  of 
1587  passed  an  act  which  "annexed  to  the  crown 
such  lands  of  the  church  as  had  not  been  inalien- 
ably bestowed  upon  the  nobles  or  landt  d  gentry ; 
these  were  still  considenible,  and  were  held 
either  by  the  titular  bishops  who  possessed  the 
benefices,  or  were  granted  to  laymen  by  rights 
merely  temporary.  The  only  fund  reserved  for 
the  clergy  who  were  to  serve  the  cure  was  the 
principal  mansion  house,  with  a  few  acres  of 
glebe  land.  The  fund  from  which  their  stipends 
were  to  1)e  paid  was  limited  to  the  tithes.  .  .  . 
The  crown  .  .  .  was  little  benefitted  by  an  en- 
actment which,  detaching  the  church  lands  from 
all  connection  with  ecclesiastical  persons,  totally 
ruined  the  order  of  bishops,  for  the  restoration  of 
whom,  with  some  dignity  and  authority,  king 
James,  and  his  successor  afterwards,  expressed 
considerable  anxiety." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Uist.  of 
Scotland,  ch.  37  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1600.— The  Gowrie  Plot.— "  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  1600,  as  James 
was  setting  out  hunting  from  Falkland  Palace, 
he  was  met  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  [both  being  sons  of 
the  Gowrie  of  the  '  Raid  of  Ruthven '],  who  told 
him  with  a  great  air  of  mystery  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  man  burying  a  pot  of  money  in  a  field, 
and  that  he  thought  the  affair  so  suspicious  that 
he  had  taken  him  prisoner,  and  begged  the  King 
to  come  to  Gowrie  House  in  Perth  to  see  him. 
James  went,  taking  with  him  Mar,  Lennox,  and 
about  twenty  other  gentlemen.  After  dinner 
Alexander  took  the  king  aside,  and,  when  his 
attendants  missed  him,  they  were  told  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  Falkland.  They  were  prepar- 
ing to  follow  him  there  when  some  of  them 
heard  cries  from  a  turret.  They  recognized  the 
King's  voice,  and  they  presently  saw  his  head 
thrust  out  of  a  window,  calling  for  help.  They 
had  much  ado  to  make  their  way  to  him,  but 
they  found  him  at  last  in  a  small  room  struggling 


with  Alexander,  while  a  man  (Iressed  in  armour 
was  l(M>king  on.  Alexander  Ruthven  and  Gowrie 
were  both  killed  in  the  scutHe  which  followed. 
A  tumidt  rose  in  the  town,  for  the  Earl  had  been 
Provost  and  was  very  popular  with  the  towns- 
folk, and  the  King  and  his  followers  had  to  make 
their  escape  by  the  river.  The  doom  of  traitors 
was  passed  on  the  dead  men,  and  their  name  was 
proscribed,  but  as  no  accomplice  could  be  dis- 
covered, it  was  hard  to  say  what  was  the  extent 
or  object  of  their  plot.  The  whole  alTair  was 
very  mysterious,  the  only  witnesses  being  the 
King  himself  and  Henderson  the  man  in  armour. 
Some  of  the  ministers  thought  it  so  suspicious 
that  they  refused  to  return  thanks  for  the  King's 
safety,  as  they  thought  the  whole  alfairan  inven- 
tion  of  his  own,"  Eight  years  later,  however, 
some  letters  were  discovered  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  there  had  really  been  a  plot  to  seize 
the  King's  person. — M.  Macarthur,  Jlist.  of  Seot- 
Uind,  ch.  0. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
40  (c.  2).— P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  ScotUtiul,  v.  4, 
ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1603.— Accession  of  James  VL  to  the 
English  throne.    See  England :  A.  D.  1603. 

A.  D.  1618.— The  Five  Articles  of  Perth.— 
After  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  James 
became  more  deeply  enamoured  of  Episcopacy, 
and  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  ceremonial  incidents, 
than  before,  and  more  determined  to  force  them 
on  the  Scottish  church.  He  worked  to  that  end 
with  arbitrary  insolence  and  violence,  and  with 
every  kind  of  dishonest  intrigue,  until  he  had 
accomplished  his  purpose  completely.  Not  only 
were  his  bishops  seated,  with  fair  endowments 
and  lar^e  powers  restored,  but  he  had  them  or- 
dained in  England,  to  ensure  their  apostolic  legiti- 
macy. When  this  had  been  done,  he  resolved  to 
impose  a  liturgy  upon  the  Church,  with  certain 
ordinances  of  his  own  framing.  The  five  articles 
in  which  the  latter  were  embodied  became  for 
two  years  the  subject  of  a  most  bitter  and  heated 
struggle  between  the  court  and  its  bishops  on  one 
side,  with  most  of  the  general  clergy  on  the 
other.  At  length,  in  Aupust,  1618,  an  Assembly 
made  up  at  Perth  proved  subservient  enough  to 
submit  to  the  royal  brow -beating  and  to  adopt 
the  five  articles.  These  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  as 
they  are  known,  enjoined  kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion, observance  of  five  holidays,  and  episco- 
pal confirmation ;  and  they  authorized  the  private 
dispensation  both  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  powers  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission were  actively  brought  into  play  to  en- 
force them. — J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1637.—  Laud's  Liturgy  and  Jenny 
Geddes'  Stool. — "Now  we  are  summoned  to  a 
sadder  subject ;  from  the  sufferings  of  a  private 
person  [John  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  pur- 
sued and  persecuted  by  Laud]  to  the  miseries 
and  almost  mutual  ruin  of  two  kingdoms,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  I  confess,  my  hands  have 
always  been  unwilling  to  write  of  that  cold  coun- 
try, for  fear  my  fingers  should  be  frostbitten 
therewith ;  but  necessity  to  make  our  story  en- 
tire puts  me  upon  the  employment.  Miseries, 
caused  from  the  sending  of  the  Book  of  Service 
or  new  Liturgy  thither,  which  may  sadly  be 
termed  a  '  Rubric '  indeed,  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  of  both  nations,  slain  on  that  occasion. 
It  seems  the  design  began  in  the  reign  of  king 
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Jiimcs;  who  (losin'd  iind  fiitlciivoiircd  iin  uni- 
formity of  public  praytTs  tlirouKli  tiio  kingdom 
of  Scotliind.  ...  In  tho  reign  of  Iting  Clnirii-H, 
tho  project  being  resumed  (l)ut  whetliertlie  snnio 
bcK)i<  or  no,  God  knoweth),  it  was  (•oncludod  not 
to  send  into  Scotland  tlie  mimo  Liturgy  of  Eng- 
limd  'totidem  verbiH,'  lest  lliis  Hhould  be  miscon- 
Htrued  a  badge  of  dependence  of  tluit  cimrcli  on 
ours.  It  wna  resolved  also,  tliat  tlie  two  Litur- 
gies should  not  differ  in  substance,  IcHt  tho  Ro- 
man party  sliould  upbraid  us  with  weighty  and 
material  difTerences.  A  similitiide  tluirefore  not 
itlentity  being  resolved  of,  it  was  drawn  up  witli 
some,  as  they  termed  tiiem,  insensible  alterations, 
but  such  OS  were  quickly  found  and  felt  by  tho 
Scotch  to  their  great  distaste.  .  .  .  Tlio  names 
of  sundry  saints,  omitted  in  the  Engli.sh,  are  in- 
serted Into  the  Scotch  Calendar  (but  only  in  black 
letters),  on  tlieir  several  days.  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  were  kings,  all  of  them  natives  of  tliat 
country.  .  .  .  But  these  Scotch  saints  were  so 
far  from  making  the  English  Liturgy  acceptable, 
tliat  the  English  Liturgy  ratiier  made  tlic  saints 
odious  unto  them.  ...  No  sooner  had  tho  dean 
of  Edinburgh  begun  to  read  tlie  book  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Sunday,  July  23rd,  in  the 
presence  of  tho  Privy  Council,  both  tho  arch- 
bishops, divers  bi.shops,  and  magistrates  of  tlie 
city,  but  presently  such  a  tumult  was  rai.sed 
that,  through  clapping  of  hands,  cursing,  and 
crying,  one  could  neither  hear  nor  be  heard.  The 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult;  when  a  stool,  aimed  to  be 
thrown  at  him  [according  to  popular  tradition 
by  an  old  herb-woman  named  Jenny  Qeddes], 
liad  killed,  if  not  diverted  by  one  present;  so 
that  the  same  book  had  occasioned  his  death  and 
prescribed  the  form  of  his  burial ;  and  this  hub- 
bub was  hardly  suppressed  by  the  lord  provost 
and  bailiffs  of  Edinburgh.  This  first  tumult 
was  caused  by  such,  whom  I  find  called  '  the 
scum  of  the  city,'  considerable  for  notliing  but 
their  number.  But,  few  days  after,  the  cream 
of  the  nation  (some  of  tlie  highest  and  best 
quality  therein)  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  cry- 
ing out,  '  God  defend  all  those  who  will  defend 
God's  cause!  and  God  confound  the  service-book 
and  all  the  maintainors  of  it!'"— T.  Fuller, 
Church  Hist,  of  Britain,  bk.  11,  sect.  2  {v.  3). — 
"One  of  the  most  distinct  and  familiar  of  histori- 
cal traditions  attributes  the  honour  of  flinging 
the  first  stool,  and  so  beginning  the  great  civil 
war,  to  a  certain  Jenny  or  Janet  Geddes.  But 
a  search  among  contemporary  writers  for  the 
identification  of  such  an  actor  on  the  scene,  will 
have  the  same  inconclusive  result  that  often  at- 
tends the  search  after  some  criminal  hero  with  a 
mythical  celebrity  when  he  is  wanted  by  the 
police.  .  .  .  Wodrow,  on  the  authority  of  Robert 
Stewart — a  son  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the 
Revolution  —  utterly  dethrones  Mrs.  Geddes: 
'He  tells  me  that  it's  the  constantly-believed 
tradition  that  it  was  Mrs.  Mean,  wife  to  John 
Mean,  merchant  in  Edinburgli,  that  cast  the  first 
stool  when  the  service  was  read  in  the  New  Kirk, 
Edinburgh,  1637;  and  that  many  of  the  lasses 
that  earned  on  the  fray  were  prentices  in  dis- 

fuise,  for  they  threw  stools  to  a  great  length.'" — 
.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  Q,pp.  448-444, 
foot-note. 

A.  D.  1638.— The  Tables,  and  the  signing 
of  the  National  Covenant. — "  Nobles,  minis- 
ters, gentlemen,  and  burghers  from  every  district 


poured  into  Edinburgh  to  take  part  in  a  national 
nsiHUince  to  these  innovations  (of  tlie  Service 
Book],  and  an  ippeal  was  made  from  the  whole 
body  asKemblcd  in  the  capital,  not  only  against 
tho  Service  Book,  but  also  against  tho  Book  of 
Canons  and  the  conduct  of  the  bi.shops.  Instead, 
however,  of  granting  redress  of  these- grievances, 
tho  King  issued  a  series  of  angry  and  exasperat- 
ing proclamations,  conimaiidiug  the  crowds  of 
strangers  in  the  capital  to  return  immediately  to 
their  own  homes,  and  instructing  the  Council 
and  the  SuprcMiie  Courts  of  Law  to  remove  to 
Linlithgow.  But  instead  of  obeying  the  injunc- 
tion to  leave  Edinburgh,  tho  multitudes  there 
continued  to  receive  accessions  from  all  parts  of 
tho  country.  .  .  .  In  answer  to  tho  complaint  of 
tho  Council  that  their  meeting  in  such  numbers 
was  disorderly  and  illegal,  the  supplicants  offered 
to  choose  a  limited  numlier  from  each  of  the 
classes  into  which  they  were  socially  divided  — 
nobles,  lesser  barons,  burgesses,  and  clergy  —  to 
act  as  their  representatives.  This  was  at  once 
very  imprudently  agreed  to  by  the  Council.  A 
committee  of  four  was  acconllngly  selected  by 
each  of  these  classes,  who  were  instructed  to  re- 
side in  the  capital,  and  were  empowered  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  promote  their  common 
object.  They  had  also  authority  to  a8.semble 
tho  whole  of  their  constituents  should  any  ex- 
traordinary emergency  arise.  The  opponents  of 
the  new  Canons  and  Service  Book  were  thus  or- 
ganised with  otHcial  approval  into  one  large  and 
powerful  body,  known  in  history  as  '  The 
Tables,'  which  speedily  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  the  country.  As  soon  as  this  ar- 
rangement was  completed,  the  crowds  of  suppli- 
cants who  thronged  the  metropolis  returned  to 
their  own  homes,  leaving  the  committee  of  six- 
teen to  watch  the  progress  of  events."  But  the 
obstinacy  of  tho  King  soon  brought  affairs  to  u 
crisis,  and  early  in  1638  tho  dcputic  o  of  The 
Tables  "  resolved  to  summon  the  whole  body  of 
supplicants  to  repair  at  once  to  the  capit^il  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  their  common 
safety  and  the  fiirtherance  of  the  good  cause. 
Tho  summons  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  after 
full  deliberation  it  was  resolved,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  that  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  union  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  faith  they  should  renew  the 
National  Covenant,  which  had  been  originally 
drawn  up  and  sworn  to  at  a  time  [A.  D.  1581] 
when  the  Protestant  religion  was  in  imminent 
peril,  through  tho  schemes  of  France  and  Gr^ain, 
and  the  plots  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  original 
document  denounced  in  vehement  terms  the 
errors  and  devices  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  an 
addition  was  now  made  to  it,  adapting  its  decla- 
rations and  pledges  to  existing  circumstances. " 
—  J.  Taylor,  TIte  Scottish  Covenanters,  ch.  1. — 
"  It  was  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church  at  Edinburgh 
that  it  [the  National  Covenant]  was  first  received, 
on  February  28, 1638.  The  aged  Earl  of  Suther- 
land was  the  first  to  sign  his  name.  Then  the 
whole  congregation  followed  Then  it  was  laid 
on  the  flat  grave-stone  still  preserved  in  the 
church-yard.  Men  and  women  crowded  to  add 
their  names.  Some  wept  aloud,  others  wrote 
their  names  in  their  own  blood;  others  added 
after  their  names  '  tih  death. '  For  hours  they 
signed,  till  every  corner  of  the  parchment  w.is 
filled,  and  only  room  left  for  thei    initials,  and 
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the  shades  of  night  alone  checked  the  continual 
flow.  From  Oreyfrlars'  church-yard  it  spread 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Gentlemen  and  noble- 
men carried  copies  of  it  '  in  their  portmanteaus 
and  pockets,  requiring  and  collecting  subscrip- 
tions publicly  and  privately.'  Women  sat  1: 
church  all  day  and  all  night,  from  Friday  till 
Sunday,  in  order  to  receive  the  Communion  with 
it.  None  dared  to  refuse  their  names." — A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lect's  on  tfie  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, lect.  2. 

Also  in:  J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  «.  3,  ch.  2. — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  V.  1,  ch.  7. — R.  Chambers,  Domestic  Aji- 
nals  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  pp.  116-127. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Covenant  : 

"  The  confession  of  faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, subscribed  at  first  by  the  King  s  Majesty 
and  his  household  in  the  year  of  God  1580 ;  there- 
after by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  year  1581,  by 
ordinance  of  the  Lords  of  the  secret  council,  and 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly ;  subscribed  again 
by  all  sorts  of  persons  in  the  year  1590,  by  a  new 
ordinance  of  council,  at  the  desire  of  the  General 
Assembly;  with  a  general  band  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  religion,  and  the  King's 
person,  and  now  subscri'.  ■''<  in  the  year  1638,  by 
us  noblemen,  barons,  gcnt'ouien,  burgesses,  min- 
isters, and  commons  under  subscribing ;  together 
with  our  resolution  and  promises  for  the  causes 
after  specified,  to  maintaiii  the  said  i.  .,  religion, 
and  the  King's  Maiesty,  according  to  the  confes- 
sion aforesaid,  and  Acts  of  Parliament ;  the  ten- 
ure whereof  here  followeth :  '  We  all,  and  every 
one  of  us  underwritten,  do  protest,  that  after 
long  and  due  examination  of  our  own  consciences 
in  matters  of  true  and  false  religion,  we  are  now 
thoroughly  resolved  of  the  truth,  by  the  word 
and  spirit  of  God ;  and  therefore  we  believe  with 
our  hearts,  confess  with  our  mouths,  subscribe 
with  our  hands,  and  constantly  affirm  before  God 
and  the  whole  world,  that  this  only  is  the  true 
Christian  faith  snd  religion,  pleasmg  God,  and 
bringing  salvation  to  man,  which  now  is  by  the 
mercy  of  God  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  blessed  evangel,  and  received,  be- 
lieved, and  defended  by  many  and  sundry 
notable  kirks  and  realms,  but  chiefly  by  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  the  King's  Majesty,  and  three 
«  estates  of  this  realm,  as  God's  eternal  truth  and 
only  ground  of  our  salvation ;  as  more  particu- 
larly IS  expressed  in  the  confession  of  our  ffiith, 
established  and  publicly  confirmed  by  sundry 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  now  of  a  long  time 
hath  been  openly  professed  by  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty, and  whole  body  of  this  realm,  both  in 
burgh  and  land.  To  the  which  confession  and 
form  of  religion  we  willingly  agree  in  our  con- 
sciences in  all  points,  as  unto  God's  undoubted 
truth  and  venty,  grounded  only  upon  His 
written  Word ;  and  therefore  we  abhor  and  de- 
test all  contrary  religion  and  doctrine,  but  chiefly 
all  kind  of  papistry  in  general  and  particular 
beads,  even  as  ♦hey  are  now  damned  and  con- 
futed by  the  ^>  ^  of  God  and  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
But  in  special  we  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped 
authority  of  that  Roman  Antichrist  upon  the 
Scriptures  of  God,  upon  the  Kirk,  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  consciences  of  men ;  all  his 
tyrannous  laws  made  upon  indifferent  things 
against  our  Christian  liberty ;  his  erroneous  doc- 
trine against  the  sufflciency  of  the  written  Word, 


the  perfection  of  the  law,  the  ofl^lce  of  Christ  and 
His  blessed  evangel ;  his  corrupted  doctrine  con- 
cerning original  sin,  our  natural  inability  and  re- 
bellion to  God's  law,  our  justification  by  faith 
only,  our  imperfect  sanctification  and  obedience 
to  the  law,  the  nature,  number,  and  use  of  the 
holy  sacraments;  his  five  bastard  sacraments, 
with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  false  doctrine, 
added  to  the  ministration  of  the  true  sacra- 
ments, without  the  Word  of  God;  his  cruel 
judgments  agafnst  infants  departing  without  the 
sacrament;  his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism; 
his  blasphemous  opinion  of  t  ansubstantiation  or 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements, 
and  receiving  of  the  same  by  the  wicked,  or 
bodies  of  men;  his  dispensations,  with  solemn 
oaths,  perjuries,  and  degrees  of  marriage,  forbid- 
den in  the  Word ;  his  cruelty  against  the  inno- 
cent divorced ;  his  devilish  mass ;  his  blasphem- 
ous priesthood ;  his  profane  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  dead  and  the  quick ;  his  canonization  of  men, 
calling  upon  angels  or  saints  departed,  worship- 
ping of  imagery,  rel' js,  and  crosses,  dedicating 
of  kirks,  altars,  days,  vows  to  creatures;  his 
purgatory,  prayei-s  for  the  dead,  praying  or 
speaking  in  a  strange  language ;  with  his  proces- 
sions and  blasphemous  litany,  and  multitudes  of 
advocates  or  mediators;  his  manifold  orders, 
auricular  confession;  his  desperate  and  uncer- 
tain repentance;  his  general  and  doubtsome 
faith ;  his  satisfaction  of  men  for  their  sins ;  his 
justification  by  works,  "opus  operatum,"  works 
of  supereiogation,  merits,  pardons,  perigrinations 
and  stations ;  his  holy  water,  baptizing  of  bells, 
conjuring  of  spirits,  crossing,  saning,  anointing, 
conjuring,  hallowing  of  God's  gootl  creatures, 
with  the  superstitious  opinion  joined  therewith ; 
his  worldly  monarchy  and  wicked  hierarchy; 
his  three  solemn  vows,  with  all  his  shavelings  of 
sundry  sorts ;  his  erroneous  and  bloody  decrees 
made  at  Trent,  with  all  the  subscribers  and  ap- 
provers of  that  cruel  and  bloody  band  conjured 
against  the  Kirk  of  God.  And  finally,  we  detest 
all  his  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  traditions, 
brought  in  the  Kirk  without  or  against  the  Word 
of  God,  and  doctrine  of  this  true  reformed  Kirk, 
to  which  we  join  ourselves  willingly,  in  doctrine, 
religion,  faith,  discipline,  and  life  of  the  holy 
sacraments,  as  lively  members  of  the  same,  in 
ChriEt  our  head,  promising  and  swearing,  by  the 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  shall 
continue  in  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  this  Kirk,  and  shall  defend  the  same 
according  to  our  vocation  and  power  all  the  days 
of  our  lives,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the 
law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and  soul  in  the 
day  of  God's  fearful  judgment.  And  seeing  that 
many  are  stirred  up  by  Satan  and  that  I^man 
Antichrist,  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and  for 
a  time  use  the  holy  sacraments  in  the  Kirk,  de- 
ceitfully against  their  own  consciences,  minding 
thereby,  first  under  the  external  cloak  of  religion, 
to  corrupt  and  subvert  secretly  God's  true  re- 
ligion within  the  Kirk;  and  afterwards,  when 
time  may  serve,  to  become  open  enemies  and 
persecutors  of  the  same,  under  vain  hope  of  the 
Pope's  dispensation,  devised  against  the  Word  of 
God,  to  his  great  confusion,  and  their  double 
condemnation  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We 
therefore,  willing  to  talce  away  all  suspicion  of 
hypocrisy,  and  of  such  double  dealing  with  God 
and  his  Kirk,  protest  and  call  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  for  witness,  that  our  minds  and  hearts  do 
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fully  agree  with  this  our  confession,  promise, 
oath,  and  subscription :  so  that  we  are  not  moved 
for  any  worldly  respect,  but  are  persuaded  only 
in  our  consciences,  through  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God's  true  religion  printed  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  shall  answer  to  Him  in 
the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed. And  because  we  perceive  that  tlie  quiet- 
ness and  stability  of  our  religion  and  Kirk  doth 
depend  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of  the 
King's  Majesty,  as  upon  a  comfortable  instru- 
ment of  God's  mercy  granted  to  this  country  for 
the  maintenance  of  His  Kirk,  and  ministration  of 
justice  among  us,  we  protest  and  promise  with 
our  hearts  under  the  same  oath,  handwrit,  and 
pains,  that  we  shall  defend  his  person  and 
authority  with  our  goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  in 
the  defence  of  Christ  His  evangel,  liberties  of  our 
country,  ministration  of  justice,  and  punishment 
of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within  this  realm 
or  without,  as  we  desire  our  God  to  be  a  strong 
and  merciful  defender  to  us  in  the  day  of  our 
death,  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to 
Wliom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
all  honour  and  glory  eternally.  Like  as  many 
Acts  of  Parliament  not  only  in  general  do  abro- 
gate, annul,  and  rescind  all  laws,  statutes,  acts, 
constitutions,  canons  civil  or  municipal,  with  all 
other  ordinances  and  practick  penalties  whatso- 
ever, made  in  prejudice  of  the  true  relijjion,  and 
professors  thereof,  or  of  the  true  Kirk  discipline, 
jurisdiction,  and  freedom  thereof;  or  in  favours 
of  idolatry  and  superstition ;  or  of  the  papistical 
kirk  (as  Act  3.  Act  31.  Pari.  1.  Act  23.  Pari.  11. 
Act  114.  Pari.  12,  of  K.  James  VI),  that  papis- 
try and  superstition  may  be  utterly  suppressed, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment reported  in  Act  5.  Pari.  20.  K.  James  VI. 
And  to  that  end  they  ordained  all  papists  and 
priests  to  be  punished  by  manifold  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  pains,  as  adversaries  to  God's  true 
religion  preached,  and  by  law  established  within 
this  realm  (Act  24.  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI)  as 
common  enemies  to  all  Christian  government 
(Act  18.  Pari.  16.  K.  James  VI),  as  rebellei-s  and 
gainstanders  of  our  Sovereign  Lord's  authority 
(Act  47.  Pari.  3.  K.  James  v  I,  and  as  idolaters, 
Act  104.  Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI),  but  also  in  par- 
ticular (by  and  attour  the  confession  of  faith)  do 
abolish  and  condemn  the  Pope's  authority  and 
jurisdiction  out  of  this  land,  and  ordains  the 
maintainers  thereof  to  be  pnnished  (Act  2.  Pari. 
1.  Act  51.  Pari  3.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  114.  Pari. 
12.  of  K.  James  VI);  do  condemn  the  Pope's 
erroneous  doctrine,  or  any  other  erroneous  doc- 
trine repugnant  to  any  of  the  Articles  of  the  true 
and  Christian  religion  publicly  preached,  and  by 
law  established  in  this  realm;  and  ordains  the 
spreaders  or  makers  of  books  or  libels,  or  letters 
or  writs  of  that  nature,  to  be  punished  (Act  46. 
Pari.  3.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  24.  Pari.  11.  K. 
James  VI) ;  do  condemn  all  baptism  conform  to 
the  Pone's  kirk,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Mass ; 
and  ordains  all  saycrs,  v/ilful  hearers,  and  con- 
cealers of  the  Mass,  the  maintainers,  and  resetters 
of  the  priests,  Jesuits,  tralHcking  Papists,  to  be 
punished  without  exception  or  restriction  (Act 
6.  Pari.  1.  Act  120.  Pari.  12.  Act  164.  Par'  13. 
Act  193.  Pari.  14.  Act  1.  Pari.  19.  Act  5.  Pari. 
20.  K.  James  VI);  do  condemn  all  erroneous 
books  and  writs  containing  erroneous  doctrine 
against  the  religion  presently  professed,  or  con- 
taining superstitious  rights  or  ceremonies  papis- 
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tical,  whereby  the  people  are  greatly  abused; 
and  ordains  the  home-bringers  of  them  to  be 
punished  (Act  25.  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI);  do 
condemn  the  monuments  and  dregs  of  bygone 
idolatry,  as  going  to  crosses,  observing  the  fes- 
tival days  of  saints,  and  such  other  superstitious 
and  papistical  ntes,  to  the  dishonour  of  God, 
contempt  of  true  religion,  and  fostering  of  great 
errors  among  the  people,  and  ordains  the  users 
of  them  to  be  punished  for  the  second  fault  as 
idolaters  (Act  104.  Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI).  Like 
as  many  Acts  of  Parliament  are  conceived  for 
maintenance  of  God's  true  and  Christian  religion, 
and  the  purity  thereof  in  doctrine  and  sacra- 
ments of  the  true  Church  of  God,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  thereof  in  her  national  synodal  assem- 
blies, presbyteries,  sessions,  policy,  discipline, 
and  jurisdiction  thereof,  as  that  purity  of  religion 
and  liberty  of  the  Church  was  u.secl,  professed, 
exercised,  preached,  and  confessed  according  to 
the  reformation  of  religiim  in  this  realm.  (As 
for  instance:  Act  99.  Purl.  7.  Act  23.  Pari.  11. 
Act  114.  Pari.  12.  Act  160.  Pari.  13.  K.  James  VI, 
ratified  by  Act  4.  K.  Charles.)  So  that  Act  6. 
Pari.  1.  and  Act  68.  Pari.  6.  of  K.  James  VI,  in 
the  year  of  God  1579,  declare  the  ministers  of  the 
blessed  evangel,  whom  God  of  His  mercy  had 
raised  up  or  hereafter  should  raLse,  agreeing  with 
them  that  then  lived  in  doctrine  and  administm- 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  people  that  pro- 
fessed Christ,  as  He  was  then  offered  in  the 
evangel,  and  doth  communicate  with  the  holy 
sacraments  (as  in  the  reformed  Kirks  of  this  realm 
they  were  presently  administered)  according  to 
the  confession  of  faith  to  be  the  true  and  holy 
Kirk  of  Christ  Jesus  within  this  realm,  and  dis- 
cerns and  declares  all  and  sundry,  who  either 
gainsays  the  word  of  the  evangel,  received  and 
approved  as  the  heads  of  the  confession  of  faith, 
professed  in  Parliament  in  the  year  of  God  1560, 
specified  also  in  the  first  Parliament  of  K.  James 
VI,  and  ratified  in  this  present  parliament,  more 
particularly  do  specify ;  or  that  refuses  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  holy  sacraments  as  they  were 
then  miuistrated,  to  be  no  members  of  Ihe  said 
Kirk  within  this  realm  and  true  religion  pres- 
ently professed,  so  long  as  they  keep  themselves 
so  divided  from  the  society  of  Christ's  body. 
And  the  subsequent  Act  69.  Pari.  6.  K.  James 
VI,  declares  that  there  is  no  other  face  of  Kirk, 
nor  other  face  of  religion  than  was  presently  at 
that  time  by  the  favour  of  God  established  within 
this  realm,  which  therefore  is  ever  styled  God's 
true  religion,  Christ's  true  religion,  the  true  and 
Christian  religion,  and  a  perfect  religion,  which 
by  manifold  Acts  of  Parliament  all  within  this 
realm  are  bound  to  profess  to  subscribe  the  Arti- 
cles thereof,  the  confession  of  faith,  to  recant  all 
doctrne  and  errors  repugnant  to  any  of  the  said 
Articles  (Act  4  and  9.  Pari.  1.  Act  45.  46.  47. 
Pari.  3.  Act  71.  Pari.  6.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  24. 
Pari.  11.  Act  123.  Pari.  12.  Act  194  and  197. 
Pari.  14  of  King  James  VI).  And  all  magis- 
trates, sheriffs,  «fcc.,  on  the  one  part,  are  ordained 
to  search,  apprehend,  and  punish  all  contraven- 
ers  (for  instance.  Act  5.  Pari.  1.  Act  104.  Pari. 
7.  Act  25.  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI),  and  that,  not- 
withstanding of  the  King's  Majesty's  licences  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  discharged  and  declared 
to  be  of  no  force,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  in  any 
ways  to  the  prejudice  and  hindrance  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  against  Papists 
and  adversaries  of  the  true  religion  (Act  106. 
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Pari.  7.  mes  VI).     On  the  other  part,   !n 

Art  47.  Pu...  v..  iC.  James  VI,  it  is  declared  and 
ordained,  seeing  the  cause  of  Go<l's  true  religion 
and  Ilis  Highncss's  authority  arc  so  joined  as  the 
liurt  of  the  one  is  common  to  both;  and  that 
none  shall  be  reputed  as  loyal  and  faithful  sub- 

iects  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  or  his  authority,  but 
e  punishable  as  rebellers  and  gainstanders  of 
the  same,  who  shall  not  give  their  confession  and 
make  profession  of  the  said  true  religion ;  and 
that  they,  who  after  defection  shall  give  the  con- 
fession of  their  faith  of  new,  they  shall  promise 
to  continue  therein  in  time  coming  to  maintain 
our  Sovereign  Lord's  authority,  and  at  the  utter- 
most of  their  power  to  fortify,  assist,  and  main- 
tain the  true  preachers  and  professors  of  Christ's 
religion,  agaiust  whatsoever  enemies  and  gain- 
standers of  the  same;  and  namely,  against  all 
such  of  whatsoever  nation,  estate,  or  degree  they 
be  of,  that  have  joined  or  bound  themselves,  or 
have  assisted  or  assists  to  set  forward  and  exe- 
cute the  cruel  decrees  of  Trent,  contrary  to  the 
preachers  and  true  professors  of  the  Word  of 
G(xl,  which  is  repeated  word  by  word  in  the 
Articles  of  Pacification  at  Perth,  the  23d  Feb., 

1572,  approved  by  Parliament  the  last  of  April 

1573,  ratified  in  Parliament  1578,  and  related 
Act  123.  Pari.  12.  of  K.  James  VI.,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  they  are  bound  to  resist  all  treason- 
able uproars  and  hostiliiies  raised  against  the 
true  religion,  the  King's  Majesty  and  the  true 
professors.  Like  as  all  lieges  are  bound  to  main- 
tain the  King's  Majesty's  royal  person  and 
authority,  the  authority  of  Parliamc  .,  without 
which  neither  any  laws  or  lawful  judicatories 
can  be  established  (Act  130.  Act  131.  Pari.  8.  K. 
James  VI),  and  the  subject's  liberties,  who  ought 
only  to  live  and  be  governed  by  the  King's  laws, 
the  common  laws  of  this  realm  allanerly  (Act  48. 
Pari.  3.  K.  James  I,  Act  79.  Pari.  6.  K.  James 
VI,  repeated  in  Act  131.  Pari.  8.  K.  James  VI), 
•which  if  they  be  innovated  or  prejudged  the 
commission  anent  the  imion  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  England,  which  is  the  sole  Act 
of  17  Pari.  James  Vl,  declares  such  confusion 
would  ensue  as  this  realm  could  be  no  more  a 
free  monarchy,  because  by  the  fundamental  laws, 
ancient  privileges,  olHces,  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom,  not  only  the  princely  authority  of  His 
Majesty's  royal  descent  hath  been  these  many 
ages  maintained;  also  the  people's  security  of 
their  lands,  livings,  rights,  offices,  liberties  and 
dignities  preserved ;  and  therefore  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  said  true  religion,  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  this  kingdom,  it  is  statute  by  Act  8.  Pari. 
1.  repeated  iu  Act  99.  Pari,  7.  ratified  in  Act  23. 
Pari.  11  and  14.  Act  of  K.  James  VI  and  4  Act 
of  K.  Charles,  that  all  Kings  and  Princes  at  their 
coronation  and  reception  of  their  princely 
authority,  shall  make  their  faithful  promise  by 
their  solemn  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal 
God,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  their  lives 
they  shall  serve  the  same  Eternal  God  co  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  according  as  He  hath  re- 
quired in  His  most  1  loly  Word,  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  according  to  the 
same  Word  shall  maintain  the  true  religion  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  His  Holy  Word, 
the  due  and  right  ministration  of  the  sacraments 
now  received  and  preached  within  this  realm 
(according  to  the  confession  of  faith  immediately 
preceding) ;  and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand  ail 
false  religion  contrary  to  the  bame;   and  shall 


rule  the  people  committed  to  their  charge  accord- 
ing to  t)ie  will  and  commandment  of  God  re- 
vealed in  His  aforesaid  Word,  and  according  to 
the  lowablo  laws  and  constitutions  received  in 
this  realm,  no  ways  repugnant  to  the  said  will  of 
the  Eternal  God ;  and  shall  procure  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  to  the  Kirk  of  God,  and  whole 
Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in  all 
time  coming ;  and  that  they  shall  be  careful  to 
root  out  of  their  Empire  all  heretics  .nd  enemies 
to  the  true  worship  of  God,  who  shall  be  con- 
victed by  the  true  Kirk  of  God  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes.  Which  was  also  observed  by  His  Ma- 
jesty at  his  coromitiou  in  Edinburgh,  1633,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Order  of  the  Coronation.  In 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  conform  to 
the  practice  of  the  godly  in  former  times,  and 
according  to  the  laudable  example  of  our  worthy 
and  religious  progenitors,  and  of  many  yet  living 
amongst  us,  which  was  warranted  also  by  act  of 
council,  commanding  a  general  band  to  be  made 
and  subscribed  by  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  all 
ranks  for  two  causes ;  one  was,  for  defending  the 
true  religion,  as  it  was  then  reformed,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  confession  of  faith  above  written, 
and  a  former  large  confession  established  by 
sundry  acts  of  lawful  general  assemblies  and  of 
Parliament  unto  which  it  hath  relation,  set  down 
in  public  catechisms,  and  which  had  been  for 
many  years  with  a  blessing  from  heaven  preached 
and  professed  in  this  Kirk  and  kingdom,  as  God's 
undoubted  truth  grounded  only  upon  His  writ- 
ten Word.  The  other  cause  was  for  maintaining 
the  King's  Majesty,  his  person  and  estate:  the 
true  worship  of  God  and  the  King's  authority 
beinir  so  straitlv  joined,  as  that  they  had  the 
samr  friends  ana  common  enemies,  and  did  stand 
and  fall  together.  And  finally,  being  convinced 
iu  our  minds,  and  confessing  with  our  mouths, 
that  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  in 
this  land  are  bound  to  keep  the  aforesaid  national 
oath  and  subscription  inviolable ; — We  noblemen, 
baions,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and 
commons  under  subscribing,  considering  divers 
times  before,  and  especially  at  this  time,  the 
danger  of  the  true  reformed  religion  of  the  King's 
honour,  and  of  the  public  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  manifold  innovations  and  evils  generally  con- 
tained and  particularly  mentioned  in  our  late 
supplicatioas,  complaints,  and  protestations,  do 
hereby  profess,  and  before  God,  His  angels  and 
the  world,  solemnly  declare,  that  with  our  whole 
hearts  we  agree  and  resolve  all  the  days  of  our 
life  constantly  to  adhere  unto  and  to  defend  the 
aforesaid  true  religion,  and  forbearing  the  prac- 
tice of  all  novations  already  introduced  in  the 
matters  of  the  worship  of  God,  or  approbation  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  public  government  of  the 
Kirk,  or  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen  till 
they  be  tried  and  allowed  in  free  assemblies  and 
in  Parliaments,  to  labour  by  all  means  lawful  to 
recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  as  it 
was  established  and  professed  before  the  afore- 
said novations ;  and  because,  after  due  examina- 
tion, we  plainly  perceive  and  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve that  the  innovations  and  evils  contained  in 
our  supplications,  complaints  and  protestations 
have  no  warrant  of  the  Word  of  God,  are  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  aforesaid  confessions, 
to  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  blessed  re- 
formers of  religion  in  this  land,  tt)  the  above- 
written  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  do  sensibly  tend 
to  the  reestablishing  of  the  popish  religion  and 
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tyranny,  and  to  the  subversion  and  ruin  of  the 
true  reformed  religion,  and  of  our  Hbci  ties,  laws 
and  estates;  we  also  declare  that  the  aforesaid 
confessions  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  ought  to  be 
understood  of  the  aforesaid  novations  and  evils, 
no  less  than  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  aforesaid  confessions ;  and  that  we 
are  obliged  to  detest  and  abhor  them,  amongst 
other  particular  heads  of  papistry  abjured  there- 
in. And  therefore  from  the  knowleilge  and  con- 
science of  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  King  and 
country,  without  any  worldly  respect  or  induce- 
ment so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  suffer,  wish- 
ing a  further  measure  of  the  grace  of  God  for 
this  effect,  we  promise  and  swear  by  tlie  great 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  contume  in  the 
profession  and  obedience  of  the  aforesaid  re- 
ligion ;  that  we  shall  defend  the  same,  and  resist 
all  these  contrary  errors  and  corruptions  accord- 
ing to  our  vocation,  and  to  the  utmost  of  that 
power  that  God  hath  put  into  our  hands,  all  the 
days  of  our  life.  And  in  like  manner,  with  the 
same  heart  we  declare  before  God  and  men,  that 
we  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  any- 
thing that  may  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  God  or 
the  diminution  of  the  King's  greatness  and 
authority ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  promise  and 
swear  that  we  shall  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
with  our  means  and  lives,  stand  to  the  defence 
of  our  dread  Sovereign  the  King's  Majesty,  his 
person  and  authority,  in  the  defence  and  preser- 
vation of  the  aforesaid  true  religion,  liberties  and 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  as  also  to  the  mutual  de- 
fence and  assistance  every  one  of  us  of  another, 
in  the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the  true  religion 
and  His  Majesty's  authority,  with  our  best  coun- 
sels, our  bodies,  means  and  whole  power,  against 
all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever ;  so  that  whatso- 
ever shall  be  done  to  the  least  of  us  for  that 
cause  shall  be  taken  as  done  to  us  all  in  general, 
and  to  every  one  of  us  in  particular ;  and  that  we 
shall  neither  directly  or  indirectly  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  by  whatsoever  sug- 
gestion, combination,  allurement  or  terror  from 
this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction;  nor  shall  cast 
in  any  let  or  impediment  that  may  stay  or  hin- 
der any  such  resolution  as  by  common  consent 
shall  be  found  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends;  but 
on  the  contrary  shall  by  all  lawful  means  labour 
to  further  and  promote  the  same;  and  if  any 
such  dangerous  and  divisive  motion  be  made  to 
us  by  word  or  writ,  we  and  every  one  of  us  shall 
either  suppress  it  or  (if  need  be)  shall  inconti- 
nently make  the  same  known,  that  it  may  be 
timously  obviated.  Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul 
aspersions  of  rebellion,  combination  or  what  else 
our  adversaries  from  their  craft  and  malice  would 
put  upon  us,  seeing  what  we  do  is  so  well  war- 
ranted, and  ariseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to 
maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty 
of  our  King,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  common  happiness  of  ourselves  and  poster- 
ity. And  because  we  cannot  look  for  a  blessing 
from  God  upon  our  proceedings,  e.\cept  with  our 
profession  and  subscription,  we  join  such  a  life 
and  conversation  as  beseemeth  Christians  who 
have  renewed  tlieir  covenant  with  God:  we 
therefore  faithfully  promise,  for  ourselves,  our 
followers,  and  all  other  under  us,  both  in  public, 
in  our  particular  families  and  personal  carriage, 
to  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  within  the  bounds 
Df  Christian  liberty,  and  to  be  gocd  examples  to 
athers  of  all  godliness,  soberness  and  righteous- 


ness, and  of  every  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  man ; 
and  that  this  our  imion  and  conjunction  may  be 
-bserved  without  violation  we  call  the  living 
God,  the  searcher  of  our  hearts  to  witness,  who 
knoweth  this  to  be  our  sincere  desire  and  un- 
feigned resolution,  as  we  shall  answer  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  great  day,  and  under  the  pain  of 
God's  everlasting  wrath,  and  of  infamy,  and  of 
loss  of  all  honour  and  respect  in  this  world ;  most 
humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  ua  by 
Ills  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  de- 
sires and  proceedings  with  a  happy  success,  that 
religion  and  righteousness  may  flourish  in  the 
land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  our 
King,  and  peace  and  comfort  of  us  all. '  In  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  subscribed  with  our  hands 
all  the  premises,  &c." 

A.  D.  163S-1640.— The  First  Bishops'  "War. 
—  In  November,  1(538,  a  General  Assembly  was 
convened  at  Glasgow,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  and  was  opened  by  the  ]\Iarquis  of  Hamil- 
ton as  Royal  Commissioner.  But  when  the  As- 
sembly took  in  hand  the  trial  of  the  bishops, 
Hamilton  withdrew  and  ordered  the  members  to 
disperse.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  order,  but 
deposed  the  bishops  and  excommunicated  eight 
of  them.  "The  Canons  and  the  Liturgy  were 
then  rejected,  and  all  acts  of  the  Assemblies  held 
since  1606  were  annulled.  In  the  North,  where 
Iluntly  was  the  King's  lieutenant,  the  Covenant 
had  not  been  received,  and  the  Tables  resolved 
to  enforce  it  with  the  sword.  Scotland  was 
now  full  of  trained  soldiers  just  come  back  from 
Germany,  where  they  had  learnt  to  fight  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  and  as  plenty  of  monej'  had 
been  collected  among  the  Covenanters,  an  army 
was  easily  raised.  Their  banner  bore  the  motto, 
' For  Religion,  the  Covenant,  and  the  Country,' 
and  their  leader  was  James  Graham,  Earl  of 
Montrose,  one  of  the  most  zealous  among  the 
champions  of  the  cause.  .  .  .  While  Montrose 
had  been  thus  busy  for  the  Covenant  in  the 
North,  the  King  had  been  making  ready  to  put 
down  his  rebellious  Scottish  subjects  with  the 
sword.  Early  in  May  a  fleet  entered  the  Forth 
under  the  command  of  Hamilton.  But  the 
Tables  took  possession  of  the  strongholds,  and 
seized  the  ammunition  which  had  been  laid  in 
for  the  King.  They  then  raised  another  army 
of  22,000  foot  and  1,200  horse,  and  placed  at  its 
head  Alexander  Leslie,  a  veteran  trained  in  the 
German  war.  Their  army  they  sent  southwards 
to  meet  the  English  host  which  the  King  was 
bringing  to  reduce  Scotland.  The  two  armies 
faced  each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
The  Scots  were  skilfully  posted  on  Dunse  Law, 
a  hill  commanding  the  Northern  road.  To  pass 
them  without  fighting  was  impossible,  and  to 
fight  would  have  been  almost  certain  defeat. 
Tlie  King  seeing  this  agreed  to  treat.  By  a 
treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Berwick,  it  was 
settled  that  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
King  and  the  Covenanters  should  be  put  to  a 
free  Assembly,  that  both  armies  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  strongholds  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  King  (June  9,  1639).  The  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  Edinburgh  repeated  and 
approved  all  that  had  been  done  at  Glasgow. 
When  the  Estates  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  Parliament-house,  June  2,  1640,  they  went 
still  further,  for  they  not  onlj'  confirmed  the 
Acts  of  the  Assemblies,  but  ordered  every  one 
to  sign  the  Covenant  under  pain  of  civil  penal- 
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tlea.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  acted  in  open 
defiance  of  the  King,  to  whom  hitherto  they  had 
professed  the  greatest  loyalty  and  submission. 
Three  times  had  they  been  adjourned  by  the 
King,  who  had  also  refused  to  see  the  Commis- 
sioners whom  they  sent  up  to  London.  Now 
they  met  in  spite  of  him,  and,  as  in  former  times 
of  troubles  and  difflculties,  they  appealed  to 
France  for  help.  When  this  intrigue  with  the 
French  was  found  out,  the  Lord  Loudon,  one  of 
their  Commis-sioners,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  English  Parliament  was  summoned  to  vote 
supplies  for  putting  down  the  8cots  by  force  of 
arms." — M.  Macarthur,  Hint,  of  Scotland,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Jlist.  of  Eng.,  I'^OS- 
1641,  ch.  88-89  (c.  9).— D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  r.  2,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1640.— The  Second  Bishops'  War.— 
Invasion  of  England.  Sec  Enuland:  A.  U.1640. 

A.  D.  1643. —  The  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant with  the  English  Parliament.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1643  (July — SEPXKMHEn). 

A.  D.  1644-1645.— The  exploits  of  Mont- 
rose.— At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between 
Charles  1.  and  the  Covenanters,  James  Graham, 
the  brilliant  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Montrose, 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  but  soon  deserted 
their  cause  and  gave  himself  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  that  of  the  couit.  For  his  reward,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose. After  the  great  defeat  of  Prince  Rupert  at 
IVIarston  Moor,  Montrose  obtained  a  commission 
to  raise  forces  among  the  Highlanders  and  proved 
to  be  a  remarkably  successful  leader  of  these  wild 
warriors.  Along  with  his  Highlanders  he  incor- 
porated a  body  of  still  wilder  Celts,  received 
from  Ireland.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1644, 
Montrose  attacked  an  army  of  the  Covenanters, 
6,000  foot  and  horse,  at  Tippermuir,  "totally 
routed  them,  and  took  their  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, without  losing  a  man.  Perth  immediately 
surrendered  to  Montrose,  and  he  bad  some  fur- 
ther successes;  but  threatened  by  a  superior 
force  urder  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  he  retreated 
northwards  into  Badenoch,  and  thence  sweeping 
down  into  Argyllshire,  he  mercilessly  ravaged 
the  country  of  the  Campbells.  Exasperated  with 
the  devastation  of  his  estates,  Argyll  marched 
against  Montrose,  who,  not  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked, surprised  the  army  of  the  Covenanters 
at  Inverlochy,  2d  February,  1645,  and  totally 
defeated  them,  no  fewer  than  1,500  of  the  clan 
Campbell  perishing  in  the  battle,  while  Montrose 
lost  only  four  or  five  men.  Brilliant  as  were 
these  victories,  they  had  no  abiding  influence  in 
quenching  this  terrible  civil  war.  It  was  a  game 
of  winning  and  losing ;  and  looking  to  the  fact 
that  the  Scotch  generally  took  the  side  of  the 
Covenant,  the  struggle  was  almost  hopeless. 
Still  Montrose  was  undaunted.  After  the  Inver- 
lochy affair,  he  went  southwards  through  Elgin 
and  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire,  carrying  every- 
thing before  him.  Major-general  Baillie,  a  sec- 
ond-rate Covenanting  commander,  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, General  Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  with  a 
force  to  oppose  him ;  but  Montrose,  by  a  dexterous 
movement,  eluded  them,  captured  and  pillaged 
the  city  of  Dundee,  and  escaped  safely  into  the 
Grampians.  On  the  4th  May,  he  attacked,  and 
by  extraordinary  generalship  routed  Hurrj-  at 
Auldearn,  near  Nairn.  After  enjoying  a  short 
respit«  with  his  fierce  veterans  in  Badenoch,  he 
again  issued  from  his  wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still 


more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie,  at  Alford,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  July  2.  There  was  now  nothing 
to  prevent  his  march  south,  and  he  set  out  with 
a  force  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  men."  Overtaken 
by  Baillie  at  Kilsyth,  he  once  more  defeated  that 
commander  overwhelmingly.  "  The  number  of 
slain  was  upwards  of  6,0W),  with  very  few  killed 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists.  The  victory  so 
effected,  15th  August  1645,  was  the  greatest 
Montrose  ever  gained.  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete, for  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  broken  up ;  every  or^an 
of  the  recent  administration,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, at  once  vanished.  The  conqueror  was 
.'lailed  as  'the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose.' 
Glasgow  yielded  him  tribute  and  homage  ; 
counties  and  burghs  compounded  for  mercy. 
The  city  of  Edinburgh  humbly  deprecated  his 
vengeance,  and  implored  his  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness." But,  if  the  conquest  of  Scotland  was 
complete  for  the  moment,  it  came  too  late.  The 
battle  of  Naseby  had  been  fought  two  months 
before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  and  the  king's  cause 
was  lost.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  sent  to  his 
brilliant  champion  of  the  north  a  commission  as 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland.  Montrose's 
army  melted  away  so  rapidly  that  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, he  marched  south,  leading  his  forlorn 
hope  to  the  help  of  the  king  in  England,  he  had 
but  700  foot  and  200  mounted  gentlemen.  The 
small  force  was  intercepted  and  surprised  at 
Philiphaugh  (September  13,  1645)  by  Leslie,  with 
4,090  horse.  Montrose,  after  fighting  with  vain 
obstinacy  until  no  more  fighting  could  be  done, 
made  his  escape,  with  a  few  followers.  Most  of 
his  troops,  taken  prisoners,  were  massacred  r  few 
days  afterwards,  cold-bloodedly,  in  the  court- 
yard of  Newark  Castle ;  and  the  deed  is  said  to 
have  been  due,  not  to  military,  but  to  clerical 
malignity. — W.  Chambers,  Stories  of  Old  Fami- 
lies, pp.  206-217. 

Also  in:  M.  Napier,  Montrose  and  the  Cove- 
nanters.—  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scothmd,  ch.  73 
(r.  7). —  Lady  V.  Greville,  Montrose. —  P.  Bayne, 
2'/w  Chief  Actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1646-1647.— Flight  of  Kine  Charles 
to  the  Scots  army  and  nis  surrender  to  the 
English  Parliament.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1646-1647. 

A.  D.  1648. — Royalist  invasion  of  England 
and  Battle  of  Preston.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1648  (Apkil— August). 

A.  D.  1650  (March— July).— Scottish  loyalty 
revived. — Charles  II.  accepted  as  a  "  Covenant 
King." — "  The  Scots  had  begun  the  great  move- 
ment whose  object  was  at  once  to  resist  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Stuarts  and  the  tyrannjr  of  Rome, 
and  which  was  destined  to  result  in  mcalculable 
consequences  for  Europe.  But  now  they  re- 
traced their  steps,  and  put  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  'They 
wanted  a  leader.  '  With  Oliver  Cromwell  born 
a  Scotchman, '  says  Carlyle ;  '  with  a  Hero  King 
and  a  unanimous  Hero  Nation  at  his  back,  it 
might  have  been  far  otherwise.  With  Oliver 
born  Scotch,  one  sees  not  but  the  whole  world 
might  have  become  Puritan.'  Without  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  truth  there  may  be  in  this  pas- 
sage, we  find  the  cause  of  this  northern  war  else- 
where. In  spiritual  things  the  Scots  acknowl- 
edged Jesus  Christ  as  their  king;  in  temporal, 
they  recognized  Charles  II.     They  had  no  wish 
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that  the  latter  should  usurp  the  kingdom  of  the 
former ;  but  they  also  had  no  desire  that  Crom- 
well should  seize  upon  tie  Stuarts'  throne.  They 
possessed  a  double  loyalty  —  one  towards  the 
heavenly  king,  and  another  to  their  earthly  sov- 
ereign. They  had  cast  off  the  abuses  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  not  the  mouurchy  itself.  They  accord- 
ingly invited  the  prince,  who  was  then  in 
Holland,  to  come  to  Scotland,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  Charles  at  this  time 
was  conniving  at  Montrose,  who  was  spreading 
desolation  throughout  Scotland ;  and  the  young 
king  hoped  by  his  means  to  recover  a  throne 
without  having  to  take  upon  himself  any  em- 
barrassing engagement.  But  when  the  marquis 
wiis  defeated,  he  determined  to  surrender  to 
the  Scottish  parliament.  One  circumstance  had 
nearly  caused  his  ruin.  Among  Montrose's 
pr.pers  was  found  a  commission  from  the  king, 
giving  him  authority  to  levy  troops  and  subdue 
the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  indignant 
parliament  immediately  recalled  their  commis- 
sioner from  Holland;  but  the  individual  to  whom 
the  order  was  addressed  treacherously  concealed 
the  document  frcn  his  colleagues,  and  by  show- 
ing it  to  none  but  the  prince,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  could  no  longer  safely  temporize. 
Charles  being  thus  convinced  hurried  on  board, 
and  set  sail  for  Scotland,  attended  by  a  train  of 
unprincipled  men.  The  most  serious  thinkers  in 
the  nation  saw  tiiat  they  could  expect  little  else 
from  him  than  dupiicity,  treachery,  and  licen- 
tiousness. It  has  been  said  that  the  Scotch  com- 
pelled Charles  to  adopt  their  detested  Covenant 
voluntarily.  Most  certainly  the  political  leaders 
cannot  be  entirely  exculpated  of  this  charge; 
but  it  was  not  so  witli  the  religious  part  of  the 
government.  When  he  declared  his  readiness  to 
sign  that  deed  on  board  the  ship,  even  before  he 
landed,  Livingston,  who  doubted  his  sincerity, 
begged  him  to  wait  until  he  had  reached  Scot- 
land, and  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  good 
faith.  But  it  was  all  to  no  effect.  .  .  .  If  Charles 
Stuart  had  thought  of  ascending  his  native  throne 
only,  Cromwell  a  id  the  English  would  have  re- 
mamed  quiet ;  but  he  aimed  at  the  recovery  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  Scotch  were  dis- 
posed to  aid  him.  Oliver  immediately  saw  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
religion,  liberty,  and  morals  of  England,  and  did 
not  hesitate." — J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Tfie 
Protector,  eh.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Bisset,  Omitted  Gliapters  of  tJie 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  1,  ch.  5.— J.  H.  Burton,  Hint,  of 
Scotland,  ch.  75  {v.  7).— P.  Bayne,  T/ie  Chief 
Actors  in  the  Puritan  Eevolutioti,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1650  (September). —  Cromwell's  vic- 
tory at  Dunbar. —  War  with  Scotland  having 
been  determined  upon  by  the  English  Council  of 
State,  and  Fairfax  having  declined  the  command, 
Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland  to  head  the 
army.  "  He  parsed  the  Tweed  with  an  armv  of 
16,000  men  on  the  16th  of  July.     The  Scots  had 

6 laced  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  old 
arl  of  Leven  and  of  David  Leslie.  As  yet  their 
armv  was  a  purely  Covenanting  one.  By  an  act 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  called  the  Act  of  Classes, 
all  known  Malignanta,  and  the  Engagers  (as  thoae 
men  were  called  who  had  joined  Hamilton's  in- 
surrection), had  been  removed  from  the  army. 
The  country  between  the  Tweed  and  Edinburgh 
had  been  wasted;  and  the  inhabitants,  terrified 
by  ridiculous  stories  of  the  English  cruelty,  had 


taken  flight;  but  Cromwell's  army,  marching  by 
the  c  ..3t,  was  supplied  by  the  fleet.  He  thus 
reached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh; but  L.-.slie  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ground  and  refused  to  be 
brought  to  an  engagement.  It  became  necessary 
for  Cromwell  to  withdraw  towards  his  siipplies. 
He  fell  back  to  Dunbar,  which  lies  upon  a  pe- 
ninsula, jutting  out  into  the  Firth  of  Forh.  'The 
base  of  this  peninsula  is  at  a  little  distance  en- 
circled by  high  ground,  an  offshoot  of  the  Lam- 
mermuir  Hills.  These  heights  were  occupied 
by  the  Scotch  army,  as  wh  j  also  the  pass  tiirough 
which  the  road  to  Berwick  lies.  Cromwell  was 
therefore  apparently  shut  up  between  the  enemy 
and  the  sea,  with  no  choice  but  to  retire  to  his 
ships  or  surrender.  Had  Leslie  continued  his 
cautious  policy,  such  might  have  been  the  event. 
A  little  glen,  throtigh  which  runs  a  brook  called 
the  Broxburn,  separated  the  two  enemies.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  high  grounds  lay  a  narrow  but 
comparatively  level  tract.  Either  army  attack- 
ing the  other  must  cross  this  glen.  There  were 
two  convenient  places  for  passing  it:  one,  the 
more  inland  one,  towards  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  stootl  with  their  back  to  the  sea,  wks 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch.  Could  Les- 
lie secure  the  other,  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  attack  when  he 
pleased.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  him ; 
he  gradually  moved  his  army  down  from  the 
hills  towards  its  own  right  flank,  thereby  bring- 
ing it  on  the  narrow  ground  between  the  hill  and 
the  brook,  intending  with  his  right  to  secure  the 
passage  at  Broxmouth.  Cromwell  and  Laml  lert 
saw  the  movement,  saw  that  it  gave  them  a  c  ir- 
responding  advantage  if  taey  suddenly  crosseJ 
the  glen  at  Broxmouth,  and  fell  upon  Leslie's 
right  wing,  while  his  main  body  was  entangled 
in  the  narrow  ground  before  mentioned.  The 
attack  was  immediately  decided  upon,  and  [next 
morning]  early  on  the  3rd  of  Septem'  '!r  car- 
ried out  with  perfect  success.  The  Scotch  horse 
of  the  ri^ht  wing  were  driven  in  confusion  back 
upon  their  main  body,  whom  they  trampled  under 
toot,  and  the  whole  army  was  thus  rolled  back 
upon  itself  in  inextricable  confusiou." — J.  F. 
Bright,  Ilint.  of  Eng.,  period  2,  pp.  694-690.— 
' '  The  pursuit  extended  over  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  Scots  amounted 
to  3,000  killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  while  30 
guns  and  15,000  stand  of  arms  were  taken;  the 
casualties  of  the  English  army  did  not  exceed  20 
men.  Of  the  prisoners,  5,000,  being  wounded, 
old  men  or  boys,  were  fillowed  to  return  home ; 
the  remaining  5,000  were  sent  into  England, 
whence,  after  enduring  terrible  hardships,  they 
were,  as  had  been  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston, 
sold  either  as  slaves  to  the  planters  or  as  soldiers 
to  the  Venetians.  On  the  day  following  that  of 
the  battle,  Lambert  pushed  on  to  Edinburgh 
with  six  regiments  of  horse  and  one  of  foot; 
Cromwell  himself,  after  a  rest  of  a  few  days,  ad- 
vanced on  the  capital,  which  at  once  surrendered 
to  the  victors.  The  example  thus  set  was  fol- 
lowed by  Leith,  but  Edinburgh  Castle  still  held 
out  [until  the  following  December]  against  the 
English.  The  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  (but 
1,300  horse  remained  of  the  6,000  who  took  part 
in  the  battle)  retired  on  Stirling,  while  Charles 
himself  took  up  his  residence  at  Perth." — N.  L. 
Walford,  Parliamentary  Oenerais  of  the  Oreat 
Civil  War,  ch.  8. 
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Also  in:  A.  Bisset,  Omitte'l  Chapters  of  the 
nint.  of  Eng.,  ch.  6. — T.  Carlylc,  Oliver  Crom- 
weirn  fAtti'M  and  Speecheit,  pt.  6. 

A.  D,  1651  (Aug^ust).— Charles'  r?.sh  advance 
into  England. — Cromwell's  pursuit  and  crush- 
iue  victory  at  Worcester. — "Lesley  was  gath- 
ering the  wreck  of  his  nrwy  about  him  at  Stir- 
ling. Cileries,  with  the  Scottish  autliorities, 
hi  d  retired  to  Perth.  The  Presbyterian  party 
became  divided;  and  the  royalists  obtained  a 
Ireher  iutluence  in  tlie  direction  of  tlie  national 
pojicy.  Charles,  without  furtlier  question  of 
his  real  intentions,  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1651.  After  a  three  months' 
blockade,  and  tlien  a  bombardment,  Edinburgli 
Castle  was  surrendered  to  Cromwell  on  the  18th 
of  December.  He  had  little  to  do  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Scotland  on  the  south  of  the  Forth. 
On  the  4tli  of  February  the  army  marched  to- 
wards Stirling,  but  returned  without  any  result, 
driven  to  the  good  quarters  of  Edinburgh  by 
terrible  storms  of  sleet  and  snow.  Tlie  Lord- 
General  became  seriously  ill  througli  this  expos- 
ure. But  on  the  5th  of  June  he  was  out  again ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  campaign.  Tlie  Scottish  army 
was  entrenched  at  Stirling.  The  king  had  been 
invited  to  take  its  command  in  person.  Crom- 
well, on  the  2nd  of  Au'^ust,  had  succeeded  in 
possessing  himself  of  Pjrth.  At  that  juncture 
the  news  readied  him  iliat  the  royal  camp  at 
Stirling  was  broken  uj.,  on  the  31st  of  July ;  and 
that  Charles  was  on  his  march  southward,  at  the 
head  of  11,000  men,  his  lieutenant-general  being 
David  Lesley.  Argyll  was  opposed  to  this  bold 
resolution,  and  had  retired  to  Inverary.  Charles 
took  the  western  road  by  Carlisle ;  and  when  on 
English  ground  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  those  wlio  would  return  to  their  alle- 
giance —  exempting  from  his  promised  amnesty 
Bradshaw,  Cromwell,  and  Cook.  He  was  also 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  the  liead  of  his 
army:  and  similar  proclamation  was  made  at 
Penrith  and  other  market-towns.     Strict  disci- 

§line  was  preserved,  and  although  the  presence  of 
cots  in  arms  was  liateful  to  the  people,  they 
were  not  outraged  by  any  attempts  at  .plunder. 
Charles,  however,  had  few  important  accessions 
of  strength.  There  was  no  general  rising  in  his 
favour.  The  gates  of  Shrewsbury  were  shut 
against  him.  At  Warrington,  liis  passage  of  tlie 
jfersey  was  opi  osed  by  Lambert  and  Harrison, 
who  had  got  before  him  with  their  cavalry.  On 
the  22nd  of  August  Charles  reached  Worcester, 
the  parliamentary  garrison  having  evacuated  the 
city.  He  tliere  set  up  his  standard,  and  a  sum- 
mons went  fortli  for  all  male  subjects  of  due  age 
to  gather  round  their  Sovereign  Lord,  at  the 
general  muiiter  of  his  forces  on  the  26th  of 
August.  An  inconsiderable  number  of  gentle- 
men came,  with  about  200  followers.  Mean- 
while Cromwell  had  marched  rapidly  from  Scot- 
land with  10,000  men,  leaving  behind  him  6,000 
men  under  Monk.  The  militias  of  the  counties 
joined  him  witli  a  zeal  which  showed  their  belief 
that  another  civil  war  would  not  be  a  national 
blessing.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  close  to  Worcester,  with 
30,000  men."  On  the  3d  01  September  (the  anni- 
versary of  the  victory  of  P  inbar,  won  just  a 
year  before),  he  attacked  the  royalist  army  and 
made  an  end  of  it.  "  '  Wc  beat  the  enemy  from 
hedge  to  hedge  [he  wrote  to  parliament]  till  we 


beat  him  Into  Worcester.  The  enemy  then  drew 
all  his  forces  on  the  other  side  the  town,  all  but 
what  he  had  lost ;  and  made  a  very  considerable 
fight  with  us,  for  three  hours'  space ;  but  in  the 
end  we  beat  him  totally,  and  pursued  him  to  his 
royal  fort,  which  we  took, — and  indeed  have 
beaten  his  whole  army.'  The  prisoners  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  subsequent 
flight,  exceeded  7,000.  They  included  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  tlic  royalists  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Courts-martial  were 
held  upon  nine  of  these;  and  three,  amongst 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Derby,  were  executed." 
Charles  Stuart  escaped  by  flight,  with  his  long 
cavalier  locks  cut  close  and  his  royal  person 
ignobly  disguised,  wandering  and  hiding  for  six 
weeks  before  he  reached  the  coast  and  got  ship 
for  France.  The  story  of  his  adventures  —  his 
concealment  in  the  oak  at  Boscobel,  his  ride  to 
Bristol  as  a  serving  man,  with  a  lady  on  the  pil- 
lion behind  him,  &c. ,  «fcc., —  has  been  told  often 
enough. — C.  Knight,  Crown  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
27. 

Also  in  :  T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  pt.  6,  letters  96-124. — Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  13  (v.  5). — A. 
Bisset,  Omitted  Chapters  of  Eng.  Hi  .,  ch.  10-11 
{v.  2). — F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
bk.  2  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1651  (August — September). — The  con- 
quest completed  by  Monk. — When  Cromwell 
followed  Charles  and  his  Scottish  army  into 
England,  to  destroy  them  at  Worcester,  he  left 
Monk  in  Scotland,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  and 
that  resolute  general  soon  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  kmgdom.  He  met  with  most  resis- 
tance at  Dundee.  "Dundee  was  a  town  well 
fortified,  supplied  with  a  good  garrison  under 
Lumisden,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furniture,  the 
plate,  and  money  of  the  kingdom,  which  bud 
been  sent  thither  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  Monk 
appeared  before  it ;  and  having  made  a  breach, 
gave  a  general  assault.  He  carried  the  town; 
and,  following  the  example  and  instructions  of 
Cromwell,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
in  order  to  strike  a  general  terror  into  the  king- 
dom. Warned  by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrew's,  Inverness,  and  other  towns  and  forts, 
yielded,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  enemy.  .  .  , 
That  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto,  through  all 
ages,  by  means  of  its  situation,  poverty,  and 
valour,  maintained  its  independence,  was  re- 
duced to  total  subjection."— D.  Hume,  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  60  (v.  5). 

Also  in  :  J.  Browne,  Hist,  of  tlie  Highlands,  v. 
2,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1654. —  Incorporated  with  England  by 
Protector  Cromwell. — In  1654,  "Cromwell  com- 
pleted another  work  which  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Barebono  Parliament  had  both  under- 
taken and  left  unfinished.  Under  favour  of  the 
discussions  which  had  arisen  between  the  great 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Scottish  royal- 
ists had  once  more  conceived  hopes,  and  taken  up 
arms.  .  .  .  The  insurrection,  though  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Highlands,  descended  occasionally 
to  ravage  the  plains ;  and  towarda  the  beginning 
of  February,  1654,  Middleton  had  been  sent  from 
France,  by  Charles  II.,  to  attempt  to  give,  in 
the  king's  name,  that  unity  and  consistency  of 
action  in  which  it  had  until  then  been  deficient. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  proclaimed  Protector, 
than  Cromwell  took  decisive  measures  to  crush 
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these  dangers  In  their  infancy :  he  despatched  to 
Ireland  his  second  son,  Henry,  an  intelligeut, 
circumspect,  and  resolyte  young  man,  and  to 
Scotland,  Monk,  whom  thot  country  had  already 
once  recognized  as  her  conqueror.  Both  suc- 
ceeded in  tlieir  mission.  .  .  .  Monk,  with  his 
usual  prompt  and  intrepid  boldness,  carried  the 
war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  llighlands,  es- 
tablished his  quarters  tliere,  pursued  the  insur- 
gents into  their  most  inaccessible  retreats, 
defected  Middleton  and  compelled  him  to  re-em- 
bark for  the  Continent,  and,  after  a  campaign  of 
four  months,  returned  to  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of 
August,  1654,  and  began  once  more,  without 
passion  or  noise,  to  govern  tha  country  which  he 
had  twice  subjugated.  Cromwell  had  reckoned 
beforehand  on  his  success,  for,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1654,  at  the  very  periM  when  he  ordered 
Monk  to  march  against  the  t  ■  ttish  insurgents, 
he  had,  by  a  sovereign  oiainance,  incorpo- 
rated Scotland  with  England,  abolished  all 
monarchical  or  feudal  jurisdiction  in  the  an- 
cient realm  of  the  Stuarts,  and  determined  tue 
place  which  its  representatives,  as  well  as  those 
of  Ireland,  should  occupy  in  the  common  Parlia- 
ment of  the  new  State."— F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  hk.  5  (o.  2). 

Also  m:  J.  Lingard,  Ui»t.  of  Eng.,  v.  11,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1660-1660. —  The  restored  King  and 
the  restored  jprelatical  Church. —  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  Covenanters. —  "In  Scotland  the 
restoration  of  tlie  Stuarts  had  been  hailed  with 
delight ;  for  it  was  regarded  as  the  resti)ration  of 
national  independence.  And  true  It  was  that 
the  yoke  which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was.  in 
appearance,  taken  away,  that  the  Scottish  Es- 
tates again  met  in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh, 
and  that  the  Senators  of  tb'i  College  of  Justice 
again  administered  the  Scottisli  law  according  to 
the  old  forms.  Yet  was  the  independence  of  the 
little  kingdom  necessarily  rather  nominal  than 
real :  for,  as  long  as  the  King  bad  England  on  his 
side,  he  bad  nothing  to  apprehend  from  disaffec- 
tion in  his  other  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
such  a  situation  that  he  could  renew  the  attempt 
which  had  proved  destructive  to  his  father  with- 
out any  danger  of  his  father's  fate.  .  .  .  The 
government  resolved  io  set  up  a  prelatical  church 
in  Scotland.  The  design  was  disapproved  by 
every  Scotchman  whose  judgment  was  entitled 
to  respect.  .  .  .  Tlie  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered  any 
serious  opposition  even  to  Kmgs  nmch  weaker 
than  Charles  then  was.  Episcopacy,  therefore, 
wab  established  by  law.  As  to  the  form  of  wor- 
shij),  a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the  clergy. 
In  some  churches  the  English  Liturgy  was  used. 
In  others,  the  ministers  selected  from  that 
Liturgy  such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  were 
likely  to  be  least  offensive  to  the  people.  But  in 
general  the  doxology  was  sung  at  the  close  of 
public  worship,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  re- 
cited when  baptism  was  administered.  By  the 
great  body  of  the  Scot*  ish  nation  the  new  Church 
was  detested  both  Oj  superstitious  and  as  for- 
eign ;  as  tainted  with  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  predominance  of  ,  'ngland. 
There  was,  however,  no  general  insur.  ction. 
The  country  was  not  what  it  had  been  ^/.venty- 
two  years  before.  Disastrous  war  and  alien 
domination  had  tan\ed  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore, 
sullenly  submitted,  and,  with  many  misgivings 


of  conscience,  attended  the  ministrations  of  the 
Epipcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines  who 
hud  consented  to  accept  from  .he  government  a 
half  tol(  ration  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indul- 
gence. But  there  were,  particularly  in  the  west- 
ern lowlands,  many  tierce  and  resolute  men  who 
held  that  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Covenant 
was  paramount  to  the  obligation  to  obey  the 
magistrate.  These  people,  in  deflanco  of  the 
law,  persisted  in  meeting  to  worship  Gotl  after 
their  own  fashion.  The  Indulgence  they  re- 
garded, not  as  a  partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs 
intlicted  by  the  State  on  the  Church,  but  as  a 
new  wrong,  the  more  odious  because  it  was  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  a  benefit.  Per- 
secution, they  said,  could  only  kill  the  body ; 
but  the  black  Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul. 
Driven  from  the  towns,  they  assembled  on 
heaths  and  moimtaius.  Attacked  by  the  civil 
power,  they  without  scruple  repelled  force  by 
',rce.  At  every  conventicle  they  mustered  in 
arms.  They  repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion. They  were  easily  defeated  and  merci- 
lessly punished :  but  neither  defeat  nor  punish- 
ment could  subdue  their  spirit.  Hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were 
beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  hanged  by 
scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of  sol- 
diers from  England,  abandoned  at  another  time 
to  the  mercy  of  troops  of  marauders  from  the 
Highlands,  they  still  stood  at  bay,  in  a  mood  so 
savage  that  the  boldest  and  mii^htie.st  oppressor 
could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  despair. " 
—  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  2  (0.  1). — 
The  Scottish  Parliament  by  which  Episcopacy 
was  established  at  the  king  s  bidding  is  known 
as  th»  Drunken  Parliament.  "Every  man  of 
them,  with  one  exception,  is  said  to  have  been 
intoxicated  at  the  time  of  passing  it  (^October  1, 
1662].  Its  effect  was  that  350  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  livings.  The  apparatus  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  comj  leted  by  a  Mile 
Act,  similar  to  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  England, 
forbidding  any  recusant  rainistu.'  to  reside  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  his  own  paiifch,  or  within 
three  ndlps  of  a  royal  borough." — J.  F.  Bright, 
Uiat.  of  jJng., period  2,  p.  729. — "The  violence  of 
the  drunken  parliament  was  finally  shown  in 
the  absurdity  of  what  was  called  tl  e  'Act  Rescis- 
sorv,'  by  which  every  law  that  had  been  passed 
in  he  Scottish  parliament  during  twen^-eight 
years  was  wholly  annulled.  The  .2gal  founda- 
tions of  Presbytery  were  thus  swept  away." — C. 
Knight,  Crown  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  29. 

Also  in:  J.  Aiknian,  AnnaU  of  the  Persecu- 
tion in  Scotland,  v.  1,  bk.  2-C, 

A.  D.  1669-1679.— Lauderdale's  despotism. 
— The  Highland  host. — "Anew  Parliament  was 
assembled  [October  19,  1669]  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Lauderdale  was  sent  down  commissioner.  .  .  . 
It  were  endless  to  recount  every  act  of  violence 
and  arbitrary  authority  exercised  during  Lauder- 
dale's administration.  All  the  lawyers  were  put 
from  the  bar,  nay  banished,  by  the  king's  order, 
twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  and  by  that  meana 
the  whole  justice  of  the  kingdom  was  suspended 
for  a  year,  till  these  lawyers  were  brought  to  de- 
clare it  as  their  opinion  that  all  appeals  to  Par- 
liament were  illegal.  A  letter  was  procured 
from  the  king,  for  expelling  twelve  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  declaring  them 
incapable  of  all  public  office,  though  their  only 
crime  had  been  their  want  of  compliance  with 
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Lauderdale.  .  .  .  The    private    deportment   of 
LaiKlerdalo  was  as  insolent  and  provoking  as  his 

yuhlic  administration  was  violent  and  tyrannical, 
iistice  likewise  was  universally  perverted  by 
faction  and  interest :  and  from  the  great  rapacity 
of  tliat  duke,  and  still  more  of  his  duchess,  all 
offices  and  favours  were  openly  put  to  sale.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  approach  the  throne  who  was 
not  dependent  on  him ;  and  no  remedy  could  be 
hoped  for  or  obtained  against  his  manifold  op- 
pressions. .  .  .  The  law  enacted  against  conven- 
ticles had  called  them  seminaries  of  rebellion. 
This  expression,  which  was  nothing  but  a  flour- 
ish of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale  and  the  privy  council 
were  willing  to  understand  in  a  literal  sense ;  and 
because  the  western  counties  abounded  in  con- 
venticles, though  (therwise  in  profound  peace, 
they  pretended  that  these  counties  were  in  a  state 
of  actual  war  and  rebellion.  They  made  there- 
fore an  agreement  with  some  highland  chieftains 
to  call  out  their  clans,  to  the  number  of  8,000  men ; 
to  these  they  joined  the  guards,  and  the  militia 
of  Angus:  and  they  sent  the  whole  to  live  at 
free  quarters  upon  the  lands  of  such  ae  had  re- 
fused the  bonus  [engaging  them  as  landlords 
to  restrain  their  tenants  from  attending  con- 
venticles] illegally  required  of  them.  The  ob- 
noxious counties  were  the  most  populous  and 
most  industrious  in  Scotland.  The  highlanders 
were  the  people  the  most  disorderly  and  the 
least  civilized.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  havoc 
and  destruction  which  ensued.  .  .  .  After  two 
months'  free  quarter,  the  highlanders  were  sent 
back  to  their  hills,  loaded  with  the  spoils  and 
the  execrations  of  the  west.  .  .  .  Lest  the  cry  of 
an  oppressed  people  should  reach  the  throne,  the 
council  forbad,  under  severe  penalties,  all  noble- 
men or  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  ...  It  is  reported  that  Charles, 
after  a  full  hearing  of  the  debates  concerning 
Scottish  affairs,  said,  '  I  perceive  that  Lauderdale 
has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things  against  the 
people  of  Scotland ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has 
acted  anything  contrary  to  my  interest.' " — D. 
Hume,  Jlist.  of  Eng.,  eh.  66  {v.  6). 

Also  in  :  G.  Burnet,  Iliat.  of  My  Own  Time,  bk. 
2-3.— J.  II.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  Scotland,  ch.  78  (v.  7). 
A.  D.  1679  (May— June).— The  Defeat  of 
Claverhouse  at  Drumclog^. — "The  public  in- 
dignation which  these  measures  [under  Lauder- 
dale] roused  was  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  [Dr.  James  Sharp], 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  their  author  or 
instigator,  and  was  doubly  obnoxious  as  the 
Judas  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  On  the  3d 
of  May,  1679,  the  Archbishop  was  dragged  from 
his  carriage  on  Magus  IMoor,  three  miles  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  murdered,  by  a  band  of  twelve 
Covenanters,  headed  by  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
and  Balfour  of  Burley,  his  brother-in-law.  "  The 
great  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  though  doubt- 
less thinking  that  '  the  loon  was  weel  away,'  con- 
demned this  cruel  and  bloody  (!eed  as  a  foul 
murder ;  and  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  severity  of  the  perse- 
cution against  their  party.  ...  It  was  now  de- 
clared a  treasonable  act  to  attend  a  conventicle, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  in  the  western  district  to  disperse  all  such 
meetings  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  Slay  preparations  were  made 
to  hold  a  great  conventicle  on  a  moor  in  the 
parish  of  Avondale,  near  the  borders  of  Lanark- 


shire. The  day  selected  for  the  service  was  the 
first  of  June.  No  secret  was  made  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  it  became  known  to  John  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse,  the  'Bloody  Claverhouse,' 
as  he  was  called,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
dragoons,  stationed  at  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  Covenanters  in  that  district.  .  .  . 
Having  been  apprised  of  the  intended  meeting, 
he  hastened  towards  the  spot  at  the  head  of  his 
own  troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  dra- 
goons. .  .  .  The  Covenanters  had  assembled  on 
the  farm  of  Drumclog,  in  the  midst  of  a  high 
and  moorland  district  out  of  which  rises  the  wild 
craggy  eminence  of  Loudoun  Hill,  in  whoso 
vicinity  Ilobcrt  Bruce  gained  his  first  victory. 
.  .  .  The  preacher,  Thomas  Douglas,  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a  short  way  with  his  sermon  when  a 
watchman  posted  on  an  adjoining  height  fired 
his  gun  as  a  signal  that  the  enemy  was  approach- 
ing. The  preacher  paused  in  his  discourse,  and 
closed  with  the  oft-quoted  words — 'You  have 
got  the  theory;  now  for  the  practice.'  The 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  rear.  The 
armed  men  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  meet- 
ing and  took  up  their  position.  .  .  .  Claverhouse 
and  his  dragoons  were  jiescending  the  slope  of 
the  opposite  eminence,  called  Calder  Hill,  and 
with  a  loud  cheer  they  rushed  towards  the  mo- 
rass and  fired  a  volley  at  the  Covenanters.  It 
was  returned  with  great  effect,  emptying  a  num- 
ber of  •  i(  lies.  The  dragoons  made  several  un- 
succcL/f..;  Httempts  to  cross  the  marsh,  and 
flani-  I  g  i^arties  sent  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
wer  v,  alsed  with  considerable  loss.  At  this 
iunciuie  John  Nisbet  [an  old  soldier  of  the 
Thirty  Yep'-s  War]  cried  out,  '  Jump  the  ditch 
and  charge  the  enemy. '  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyetl.  Balfour,  at  the  head  of  the  horsemen, 
and  Cleland,  with  a  portion  of  the  infantry, 
crossed  the  marsh  and  attacked  the  dragoons 
with  such  fury  that  they  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  took  to  flight,  leaving  from  forty  to 
fifty  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  Claver- 
house himself  had  his  horse  killed  under  him 
and  narrowly  escaped  his  pursuers.  .  .  .  The 
victory  at  Drumclog  roused  the  whole  country. 
Great  numbers  poured  in  to  join  the  victors, 
and  in  a  short  time  their  ranks  had  swelled  to 
upwards  of  6,000  men."— J.  Taylor,  Tlie  Scottish 
Covenanters,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  M.  Morris,  Claverhouse,  ch.  4. —  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Old  Mortality. 

A.  D.  1679  (June). —  Monmouth's  success  at 
Bothwell  Bridge. — "The  King  was  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  immediately  by  forces 
from  England  to  join  those  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  to  command  them  all.  .  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  after  a  friendly  parting 
with  the  King,  who  had  been  displeased  with 
him,  set  out  from  London,  June  18,  for  Scotland, 
where  he  arrived  in  three  days,  with  an  expedi- 
tion considered  incredible,  and  took  the  com- 
mand. The  Covenanters  were  5,000  or  6,000 
strong,  and  had  taken  up  a  Dosition  six  miles 
from  Hamilton,  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  which  they 
barricadoed  and  disputed  the  Duke's  passage. 
These  Covenanters  were  irresolute.  An  attempt 
to  negotiate  was  made,  but  they  were  told  that 
no  proposal  could  be  received  from  rebels  in 
arms.  One  half  hour  was  allowed.  The  Cove- 
nanters went  on  consuming  their  time  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  considering  '  the  Duke  to  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  Lord  and  his  people.' 
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While  thus  almost  unprepared,  they  were  en- 
tirely defeated  in  an  action,  22d  of  June,  whicli. 
In  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was 
too  proudly  called  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge. 
Four  hundred  Covenanters  were  killed,  and  1,200 
made  prisoners.  Monmouth  was  evidently  fa- 
vourable to  them.  .  .  .  The  Duke  would  not 
let  the  dragoons  pursue  and  massacre  those  (as 
Oldmlxon  calls  them)  Protestants.  .  .  .  The 
same  historian  adds,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
talked  of  Monmouth's  expedition  to  Scotland,  as 
s  courting  the  people  there,  and  their  friends  in 
England,  by  his  sparing  those  that  were  left 
alive;  and  that  Charles  himself  said  to  Mon- 
mouth, '  If  I  had  been  there,  we  would  not  have 
Lad  the  trouble  of  prisoners.'  The  Duke  an- 
swered, '  I  cannot  kill  men  in  cold  blood ;  that's 
work  only  for  butchers.'  The  prisoners  who 
promised  to  live  peaceably  were  set  at  liberty ; 
the  others,  about  270,  were  transported  to  our 
plantations,  but  were  all  cast  away  at  sea !  The 
Duke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures  pressed  the  keep- 
ing the  army  some  time  in  Scotland,  with  a  de- 
sign to  have  them  eat  it  up ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Jlonmouth  sent  home  the  militia,  and  put  the 
troops  under  discipline ;  so  that  all  the  country 
was  sensible  he  had  preserved  them  from  ruin. 
The  Duke  asked  the  King  to  grant  an  indemnity 
for  what  was  past,  and  liberty  to  the  Covenant- 
ers to  hold  their  meetings  under  the  King's 
license ;  but  these  softening  measures  fell  with 
Monmouth,  and  rage  and  slaughter  again  reigned 
when  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  the  government 
of  Scotland." — G.  Roberts,  Life  of  Monmouth, 
eh.  4  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  ITigt.  of  Scotland,  eh. 
79  (0.  7). 

A.  D.  1681-1689. — The  pitiless  rule  ofjames 
II.— The  hunting  of  the  Cameronians.—Claver- 
house's  brutalities. —  In  1681  the  government 
of  Scotland  was  committed  to  the  king's  brother, 
the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  as 
viceroy.  "  Succeeding  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  universally  beloved,  he  was  anxious  to 
exhibit  as  a  statesman  that  capacity  which  he 
thought  he  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  as  a 
general  and  as  a  naval  commander.  In  assuming 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  at  first 
affected  moderation ;  but  at  a  very  early  period 
an  occasion  presented  itself  for  displaying  sever- 
ity ;  he  was  then  pitiless.  A  few  hundred  pres- 
byterians,  under  the  conduct  of  two  ministers, 
Cameron  and  Cargill,  having  taken  arms  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  acknowledge  neither  the 
king  nor  the  bishops,  he  sent  the  troops  against 
them.  The  insurgents,  who  called  themselves 
Cargillites  and  Cameronians,  were  beaten,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  killed.  The  prisoners, 
token  to  Edinburgh,  were  tortured  and  put  to 
death.  The  duke  was  present  at  the  executions, 
which  he  witnessed  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance, and  as  though  they  were  curious  experi- 
ments."— A.  Carrel,  Hist,  of  the  Counter-Bevolu- 
Hon  in  Eng.,  ch.  2. — "Unlike  the  English 
Puritans,  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  staunch  supporters  of  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  'op- 
pression which  maketh  a  wise  man  mad,'  an 
extreme  party  arose  among  them,  who  not  only 
condemned  tlie  Indulgence  and  refused  to  pay 
cess,  but  publicly  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  King,  on  the  ground  of  his  violation  of  his 
coronation   oath,  his  breach  of   the  Covenant 


which  he  solemnly  swore  to  maintain,  his  perfidy, 
and  his  '  tyranny  in  matters  civil. '  A  diurlaration 
to  this  effect  was  publicly  read,  and  then  alllxcd 
(June  22(1,  1680)  to  the  market  cross  of  San(|iiliar 
in  Dumfriesshire,  by  Iticlmrd  Canicron  and  Don- 
ahl  Cargill,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Cove- 
nanting ministers,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
party  of  about  twenty  persona.  .  .  .  These 
acts  of  the  'Society  men,  or  Cameronians,  as 
they  were  called  after  their  leader,  afforded  the 
government  a  plausible  pretext  for  far  more 
severe  measures  than  they  had  yet  taken  against 
the  Hillmeu,  whom  they  hunted  for  several  weeks 
through  the  moors  and  wild  glens  of  Ayr  and 
Galloway." — J.  Taylor,  The  iScottinh  Corenantem, 
ch.  4  — "  He  [James  II.],  whose  favourite  theme 
had  been  the  m justice  of  requiring  civil  function- 
aries to  take  religious  tests,  established  in  Scot- 
land, when  he  resided  there  as  Viceroy,  the  most 
rigorous  religious  test  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  empire.  He,  who  had  expressed  just  in- 
dignation when  the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were 
hanged  and  quartered,  amused  himself  with 
hearing  Covenanters  shriek  and  seeing  them 
writhe  while  their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the 
boots.  In  this  moo<l  he  became  King,  and  he  im- 
mediately demanded  and  obtained  from  the  ob- 
sequious Estates  of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge 
of  their  loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law  that 
has  ever  in  our  islands  been  enacted  against 
Protestant  Nonconformists.  With  this  law  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  administration  was  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  fiery  persecution,  which  had 
raged  when  he  ruled  Scotland  as  vicegerent, 
waxed  hotter  than  ever  from  the  day  on  which 
he  became  sovereign.  Those  shires  in  which  the 
Covenanters  were  most  numerous  were  given  up 
to  the  license  of  the  army.  .  .  .  Preeminent 
among  the  bands  which  oppressed  and  wasted 
these  unhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons  com- 
manded by  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  The 
story  ran  that  these  wicked  men  used  in  their 
revels  to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell,  and  to  call 
each  other  by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned 
souls.  The  chief  of  this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of 
distinguished  courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  wherever 
the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  of 
hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by  which 
this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded  the  peasan- 
try of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  madness, 
would  be  an  endless  task." — Lord  Macaulay, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  4  {v.  1). 

Also  ln  :  J.  Cunningham,  ITist.  of  the  Ch.  of 
Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  6.  —  M.  Morris,  Claverhouse. — 
J.  Aikman,  Annals  of  tlie  Persecution  in  Scotland, 
v.  2,  hk.  5-12.—  ^  Cloud  of  Witnesses.  — i.  Howie, 
The  Scots  Worthies. 

A.  D.  1685.— Argyll's  invasion.— Monmouth's 
rebellion.  See  England:  A.  D.  1685  (May- 
July). 

A.  D.  1687.— Declarations  of  Indulgence  by 
James  II.    See  England:  A.  D.  1687-1688. 

A.  D.  1688-1690.— The  Revolution.— Fall  of 
the  Stuarts  and  their  Bishops. — Presbyterian- 
ism  finally  restored  and  established. — "At  the 
first  prospect  of  invasion  from  Holland  [by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange],  James  had  ordered  the  regi- 
ments on  duty  in  Scotland  to  march  southward. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  followed  by 
outbreaks  in    various  parts.     In  Glasgow  the 
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Covenanters  rose,  aud  proclaimed  the  Prince  of 
Orange  king.  In  Edinburgh  riots  broke  out. 
Tlie  chupel  of  Holyrood  Palace  was  dismantled, 
and  the  Romish  bishops  and  priests  tied  in  fear 
for  their  lives.  On  hearing  that  WiUir.m  had 
cnterecl  into  London,  the  leading  Whigs,  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  repaired  thither,  aud  had 
an  interview  with  him.  lie  invited  them  to 
meet  in  Convention.  Tliis  they  accordingly  did, 
and  on  Jaumiry  9,  1689,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 

anest  William  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
sh  Estates  for  the  14th  of  Marcli,  and  in  the 
interim  to  administer  the  government.  To  this 
William  conwnted.  The  Estates  of  Scotland 
met  on  the  appointed  day.  All  the  bishops,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  peers  were  adherents  of 
James.  After  a  stormy  debate,  the  Duke  of 
Ilanulton  was  elected  President.  But  the  minor- 
ity (Jacobites)  was  a  large  one.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
or  Gordon  still  held  Edinburgh  Castle  for  James, 
and  when  the  minority  found  it  hopeless  to  carry 
their  measures,  lie  proposed  they  should  with 
him  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  and  hold  a  rival 
Convention  at  Stirling.  But  these  intentions 
were  discovered,  many  Jacobites  were  arrested, 
and  many  others,  amongst  them  Viscount  Dun- 
dee, escaped  to  the  Highlands.  In  the  end,  the 
crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  it  had  been  offered  by  the 
English  Convention.  The  offer  was  accompanied 
by  a  chiinrof  rights,  almost  identical  with  the 
English  declaration,  but  containing  the  addi- 
tional clause,  that  '  prelacy  was  a  great  and  in- 
supportable grievance.'  On  April  11,  1689, 
William  and  Mary  were  solemnly  proclaimed  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  high  time  some 
form  of  government  should  be  settled,  for, 
throughout  the  Lowlands,  scenes  of  mob  vio- 
lence were  daily  witnessed.  The  Presbyterians, 
80  long  down-trodden,  rose  in  many  a  parish. 
The  Episcopal  clergy  were  ejected,  in  some 
cases  with  bloodshed.  The  '  rabbling, '  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotch  history,  continued  for  some 
months,  until  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  re- 
instated by  law  as  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  Jime  1690."— E.  Hale,  T/ie  Fall  of 
the  Stuarts,  ch.  13. — "Episcopacy  was  now 
thrown  down;  but  Presbytery  was  yet  to  be 
built  up.  .  .  .  3Ionths  passed  away,  and  the 
year  1690  began.  King  William  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  establlsli  Presbytery,  but  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  abolish  patronage.  Moreover,  he 
was  desirous  that  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Churcli  should  be  as  widely  laid  as  possible,  and 
that  it  should  comprehend  all  the  ministers  of 
the  old  Church  who  chose  to  conform  to  its  dis- 
cipline. But  he  began  to  see  that  some  conces- 
sion was  necessary,  if  a  Church  was  to  be  built 
up  at  all.  On  the  25th  of  April  the  Parliament 
met  which  was  to  give  us  the  Establishment 
■which  we  still  enjoy.  Its  first  act  was  to  abolish 
the  Act  1669,  which  asserted  the  king's  suprem- 
acy over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes.  Its  sec- 
ond act  was  to  restore  all  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters who  had  been  ejected  from  their  livings 
for  not  complying  with  Prelacy.  This  done, 
the  parliament  paused  in  its  full  career  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation,  and  abolished  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  who  for  so  many  centuries  had 
managed  the  whole  business  of  the  Scotch  Es- 
tates, and  ordaiiled  that  the  electors  of  commis- 
sioners to  the  Estates  should  take  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  before  exercising  the  franchise.     The 


next  act  forms  the  foundation  of  our  present 
Estublishment.  It  ratifies  the  '  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith';  it  revives  tlie  Act  1592;  it 
repeals  all  the  laws  in  favour  of  Episcopacy ;  it 
legalizes  the  ejections  of  the  western  rabble ;  It 
declares  that  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
to  be  vested  in  the  ministers  who  were  outed 
for  nonconformity,  on  and  after  the  1st  January 
1661,  and  were  now  restored,  aud  those  who  had 
been  or  should  be  admitted  by  them ;  it  appoints 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet;  and  empowers  it 
to  nominate  visitors  to  purge  out  ail  insufilcient, 
negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers, 
by  due  course  of  ecclesiastical  process.  In  this 
act  the  Presbyterians  gained  all  that  they  could 
desire,  as  Presbytery  was  estJiblished,  and  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  placed  entirely 
in  their  hands.  By  this  act,  the  Westminster 
Confession  beaime  the  creed  of  the  Church,  and 
is  recorded  at  length  in  the  minutes  of  the  par- 
liament. But  the  Catechisms  and  the  '  Directory 
of  Worship '  are  not  found  by  its  side.  A  pamph- 
leteer of  the  day  declares  that  the  Confession 
was  read  amid  much  yawning  and  weariness, 
and,  by  the  time  it  was  finished,  the  Estates 
grew  restive,  and  would  hear  no  more.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  Catechisms  and  Directory 
are  not  once  mentioned,  though  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  very  anxious  tliat  they  should. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that,  while  the  State 
has  fixed  the  Church  s  faith,  it  has  not  fixed  the 
Church's  worship.  .  .  .  The  Covenants  were  ut- 
terly ignored,  though  there  were  many  in  the 
Church  who  would  have  wished  them  revived." 
— J.  Cunningham,  Church  Ilist.  of  tkotland,  v. 
2,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  i68o  (July).— War  in  the  Highlands. 
—The  Battle  of  Killiecrankie.- "The  duke  of 
Gtordon  still  held  out  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for 
James;  and  the  viscount  Dundee  [Graham  of 
Claverhou.se],  the  soul  of  the  Jacobite  party  in 
Scotland,  liaving  collected  a  small  but  gallant 
army  of  Highlanders,  threatened  with  subjection 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Dun- 
dee, who  had  publicly  disavowed  the  authority 
of  the  Scottish  convention,  had  been  declared  an 
outlaw  by  that  assembly ;  and  general  Mackay 
was  sent  against  him  with  a  body  of  regular 
troops.  The  castle  of  Blair  being  occupied  by 
tlie  adherents  of  James,  Mackay  resolved  to  at- 
tempt its  reduction.  The  viscount,  apprised  of 
the  design  of  his  antagonist,  summoned  up  all 
his  enterprising  spirit,  and  by  forced  marches 
arrived  at  Athol  before  him.  He  was  soon 
[July  27, 1689]  informed  that  Mackay's  vanguard 
had  cleared  the  pass  of  Killicranky;  a  narrow 
defile,  formed  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  and  a  dark,  rapid,  and  deep  river.  Though 
chagrined  at  this  intelligence  he  was  not  discon- 
certed. He  despatched  Sir  Alexander  Maclean 
to  attack  the  enemy's  advanced  party  while  he 
himself  should  approach  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Highlanders.  But  before  Maclean  had  pro- 
ceeded a  mile,  Dundee  received  information  that 
Mackay  had  marched  through  the  pass  with  his 
whole  army.  He  commanded  Maclean  to  halt, 
and  boldly  advanced  with  his  faithful  band,  de- 
termined to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. "  Mackay's 
army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
foot,  and  two  troops  of  horse,  was  formed  in 
eight  battalions,  and  ready  for  action  when  Dun- 
dee came  in  view.  His  own  brave  but  undis- 
ciplined followers,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
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did  not  exceed  3,300  men.  "These  ho  Instantly 
ranged  In  hostile  array.  They  stcxxl  Inactive  for 
Bevenil  liours  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  which  faced  the  narrow  plain 
where  Mackav  had  formed  his  li  'e,  neither  party 
choosing  to  change  Its  ground.  But  the  signal 
for  battle  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  High- 
landers rushed  down  tho  hill  in  deepcolunins; 
and  having  discharged  their  muskets  with  effect, 
they  had  recoiirse  to  the  broadsword,  their  proper 
weapon,  with  which  they  furiously  attacked  the 
enemy.  Mackay 's  left  wing  was  instantly  broken, 
and  driven  from  tlie  Held  with  groat  slaughter 
by  the  Macleans,  who  formed  the  right  of  Dun- 
dee's army.  The  Macdonalds,  who  composed 
his  left,  were  not  equally  successful:  colonel 
Hasting's  regiment  of  Lnglish  foot  repelled 
their  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  obliged  them  to 
retreat.  But  Maclean  and  Cameron,  at  the  head 
of  part  of  their  respective  clans,  suddenly  as- 
saileil  this  gallant  regiment  in  flank,  and  put  it 
to  the  rout.  Two  thousand  of  Mackay 's  army 
were  slain;  and  his  artillery,  baggage,  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  even  king  William's 
Dutch  standard,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. But  their  joy,  like  a  smile  upon  the 
cheek  of  death,  delusive  and  insincere,  was  of 
short  duration.  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket  shot  as  he  was  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives; he  expired  soon  after  his  victory,  and 
with  him  perished  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scot- 
land. The  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  the  convention ;  and  the  Highlanders, 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  a  leader  whom  they 
loved  and  almost  adored,  gradually  dispersed 
themselves,  and  returned  to  their  savage  moun- 
tains, to  bewail  him  in  their  son^s.  His  memory 
is  still  dear  to  them ;  he  is  considered  as  the  last 
of  their  heroes ;  and  his  name,  even  to  this  day, 
is  seldom  mentioned  among  them  without  a  sigh 
or  a  tear. " — W.  Russell,  llist.  of  Modern  Europe, 
pt.  2,  letter  17  (».  2). 

Also  in:  J.  Browne,  Uist.  of  the  Highlands, 
v.  2,  ch.  0-7. — M.  Morris,  Clnverhouite,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1689  (August). — Cameronian  victory 
at  Dunkeld. —  After  the  victory  and  death  of 
Dundee  at  Killiecrankie,  the  command  of  his 
Highlanders  had  devolved  upon  Cannon,  an 
Irish  officer.  "  With  an  army  increased  to  4,000 
men,  he  continued  to  coast  along  the  Grampians, 
followed  by  Mackay ;  the  one  afraid  to  descend 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  other  to  quit,  with 
his  cavalry,  the  advantage  of  the  open  plains. 
Returning  by  a  secret  march  to  Dunkeld  [August 
21],  he  surrounded  the  regiment  of  Cameronians, 
whose  destruction  appeared  so  inevitable  that 
they  were  abandoned  by  a  party  of  horse  to  their 
fate.  But  the  Cameronians,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  Cleland,  their  gallant  commander,  de- 
fended themselves  .  .  .  with  such  desperate  en- 
thusiasm that  the  highlanders,  discouraged  by 
the  repulse,  and  incapable  of  persevering  forti- 
tude, dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes. " — 
M.  Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  1603-1707,  bk.  10 
(V.  4). 

A.  D.  1692. — The  Massacre  of  Glenco. — A 
scheme,  originating  with  Lord  Brcadalbane,  for 
the  pacifying  of  the  Highlanders,  was  approved 
by  King  William  and  acted  upon,  in  1691.  It 
oiTered  a  free  pardon  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
all  the  chiefs  who  would  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary  before  the  first  of 
January,  1692,  and  it  contemplated  the  extirpa- 


tion of  such  clans  as  refused.  The  last  man 
to  subndt  to  government  was  Macdonald  of 
Olenco.  Towards  the  end  of  DccemlH-r  he  ap- 
l)lied  to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  who  re- 
fused, as  not  being  a  civil  magistrate,  to  adudn- 
ister  the  oaths;  but  dispatched  him  in  ha^te, 
with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  tho  BherifT 
of  Argylo.  From  the  snows  and  other  interrup- 
tions which  he  met  with  m\  tho  road,  the  dny 
prescribed  for  submission  had  elapsed,  before  ho 
reached  Inverary,  the  county  town.  The  bonellt 
of  the  indenuiity  was  strictly  forfeited;  the 
sheriff  was  moved,  however,  ])y  his  tears  and 
entreaties,  to  receive  his  oath  ot  allegiiince.  and 
to  certify  the  unavoidable  cause  of  his  delay 
But  his  oath  was  industriously  suppressed,  by 
the  advice  particularly  of  Stair  tho  president; 
the  certitlcatc  >\  as  erased  from  the  list  presontod 
to  the  privy  council;  and  it  appears  tliat  an  e.\- 
tensive  combination  was  formed  for  his  destr'ic- 
tion.  The  earl  of  Brcadalbane,  whose  lands  ho 
liad  plundered,  and  .  .  .  Dalrymple,  the  secre- 
tary, .  .  .  persuaded  William  that  Glenco  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  high- 
lands. Perhaps  they  concealed  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  applied  within  due  time  for  tho 
oaths  to  government,  and  had  received  them 
since.  But  they  procured  instructions,  signed, 
and  for  their  greater  security,  countersigned  by 
the  king  himself,  to  proceed  to  military  execu- 
tion against  such  rebels  as  had  rejected  the  in- 
demnity, and  had  refused  to  submit  on  a.s8urance 
of  their  lives.  As  these  instructions  were  found 
insufllcient,  they  obtained  an  additional  order, 
signed,  and  also  countersigned,  by  the  king, 
'  that  if  Glenco  and  his  clan  could  well  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  it  would  be  a  proper  vindi- 
cation of  public  justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of 
thieves.'  But  the  directions  given  by  Dalrymple 
far  exceeded  even  the  king's  instructions.  .  .  . 
Glenco,  assured  of  an  indenmity,  had  remained 
at  home,  unmolested  for  a  month,  when  a  detach- 
ment arrived  from  Fort  William,  under  Camp- 
bell of  Glenlyon,  whose  niece  was  married  to 
one  of  his  sons.  The  soldiers  were  received  on 
assurance  of  peace  and  friendship;  and  were 
quartered  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  seques- 
tered vale.  Their  commander  enjoyed  for  a  fort- 
night the  daily  hospitality  of  his  nephew's  table. 
They  had  passed  the  evening  at  cards  together, 
and  the  officers  were  to  dine  with  his  father  next 
day.  Their  orders  arrived  that  night,  to  attack 
their  defenceless  hosts  while  asleep  at  midnight, 
and  not  to  suffer  a  man,  under  the  age  of  seventy, 
to  escape  their  swords.  From  some  suspicious 
circumstances  the  sons  were  impressed  with  a 
sudden  apprehension  of  danger,  and  discovered 
their  approach;  but  before  they  could  alarm 
their  father,  the  massacre  spread  through  the 
whole  vale.  Before  the  break  of  day,  a  party, 
entering  as  friends,  shot  Glenco  as  he  rose  from 
his  bed.  His  wife  was  stript  naked  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  tore  the  rings  with  their  teeth  from 
her  Angers;  and  she  expired  next  morning  with 
liorror  and  grief.  Nine  men  were  bound  and 
deliberately  shot  at  Glenlyon's  quarters;  his 
landlord  was  shot  by  his  orders,  and"  a  3'oung 
boy,  who  clung  to  bis  knees  for  protection,  was 
stab'  ed  to  death.  At  another  part  of  the  vale 
the  inhabitants  were  shot  while  sitting  around 
their  tire;  women  perished  with  their  children 
in  their  arms ;  an  old  man  of  eighty  was  put  to 
the  sword ;  another,  who  escaped  to  a  house  for 
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conrralmcnt,  wuh  burnt  nHv«'.  ThirtyplRht 
ixTHfiiiH  wi-rc  thuH  inliiirnuiily  iiiuHHncrcd  by  tlicir 
iiuniklcM  and  gui-sts.  Thu  ri'Ht,  nliirnicd  by  tlio 
rL>|)(>rt  of  mU8(iu(!try,  rscaped  to  the  hills,  und 
wtTf  prt'servwl  from  deatruction  by  a  tcmncHt 
that  uddi-d  to  tho  horroraof  the  idKht.  .  .  .  Thu 
carnaj?*!  was  sticceedcd  by  rapine  and  dcBolatioii. 
The  cattlu  were  driven  off  or  destroyed.  Tlie 
houses,  to  fulfil  Dalrynipie's  instructions,  wero 
burnt  to  the  around;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, stript  naKed,  were  left  to  explore  tlieir  way 
to  some  remote  and  friendly  habitation,  or  to 
perish  in  the  snows.  The  outcry  against  the 
massacre  of  Glenco  was  not  contined  to  Scot- 
land ;  but,  bv  the  industry  of  the  Jacobites,  it 
resounded  with  every  aggriivation  through  Ku- 
rope.  Whether  the  inhuman  rigour  or  the  per- 
ficlious  execution  of  the  orders  were  considered, 
eacli  part  of  the  bhKKly  transaction  discovered  a 
deliberate,  treacherous,  and  an  impolitic  cruelty, 
from  which  the  king  himself  was  not  altogether 
exempt.  Instead  of  the  terror  which  it  was 
meant  to  inspire,  the  horror  and  universal  exe- 
cration which  it  excited  rendered  the  highlanders 
irreconcileablc  to  his  government,  and  the  gov- 
ernment Justly  odious  to  his  subjects." — M. 
Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  1603-1707,  bk.  10  (r.  4). 

Also  in:  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh. 
18  (t),  4). — J.  Browne,  Hist,  of  the  llighlands,  v. 
2,  eh.  10.— G.  Burnet,  Uist.  of  My  Own  Time.bk. 
5  (v.  4),  1692. 

A.  D.  1695-1699. —  The  Darien  scheme. — 
Kine  William  urges  a  Union  of  the  kingdoms. 
— "The  peace  of  liyswic  was  succeeded  by  an 
event  which  had  well  nigh  created  a  civil  war 
between  Scotland  and  England.  As  the  writers 
of  no  nation  are  more  marked  by  grandeur  and 
meanness  of  composition  in  the  same  person, 
and  the  actors  in  public  life  by  grandeur  and 
meanness  of  character  in  the  same  person,  than 
those  of  England;  so  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  assembly  of  England,  the  noblest  that 
ever  was  on  earth,  except  that  of  Rome,  arc 
often  tinctured  with  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
great  and  the  little.  Of  this  truth  an  instance 
appeared  at  this  time,  in  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  with  regard  to  the  Scots  colony  of 
Darien,  settled  by  Sir.  Paterson.  .  .  .  Paterson, 
having  examined  the  places,  satisfied  himself 
that  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien  there  was  a  tract 
of  country  running  across  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  South  Sea,  which  the  Spaniards  had  never 
possessed,  and  inliabited  by  a  people  continually 
at  war  with  them;  .  .  .  that  the  two  seas  were 
connected  by  a  Hdge  of  hills,  which,  by  their 
height,  created  a  temperate  climate;  .  .  .  that 
roads  could  be  made  with  ease  along  the  ridge, 
by  which  mules,  and  even  carriages,  might  pass 
from  'he  one  sea  to  the  other  in  the  space  of  a 
day  d  that  consequently  this  passage  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  as  a 
common  centre,  to  connect  together  the  trade 
and  intercourse  of  the  universe.  ...  By  this 
obscure  Scotsmau  a  project  was  formed  to  set- 
tle, on  this  neglected  spot,  a  great  and  power- 
ful colony,  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the 
most  part  been  settled,  by  chance,  and  unpro- 
tected by  the  country  from  whence  they  went, 
but  by  system,  upon  foresight,  and  to  receive 
the  ample  protection  of  those  governments  to 
whom  he  was  to  offer  his  project.  And  cer- 
tainly no  greater  idea  has  been  formed  since 
the  time  01  Columbus.  .  .  .  Paterson's  original 


intention  was  to  offer  his  project  to  England,  as 
til'  country  which  had  the  most  interest  in  it." 
Heceiving  no  encouragement,  however,  in  Ix)n- 
don,  nor  in  Holland,  nor  Uennany,  to  which 
countries  he  repaired,  ho  returned  finally  to 
Scotland,  and  there  awakened  the  interest  of 
M'veral  infiuential  gentlemen,  including  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Halton,  the  Marquis  of  Twe<ldale, 
Ivord  Stair,  and  others.  ' '  These  persons,  in 
June  UWm,  pnxMired  a  statutt;  from  parliament, 
and  afterwanlH  a  charter  from  tiie  crown  in 
terms  of  it,  for  creating  a  trading  company  to 
Africa  and  the  new  world,  witii  power  to  plant 
coloniert  and  build  forts,  with  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  places  not  possessed  by  other  Eu- 
ropean nations.  Paterson,  now  finding  the 
ground  firm  under  him,  .  .  .  threw  his  project 
boldly  upon  the  ])ublic.  and  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  company.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scots 
nation  to  sign  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
never  exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
ran  to  subscribe  to  the  Darien  company.  The 
nobdity,  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  the  peo- 
ple, the  royal  burghs,  without  the  exception 
of  one,  most  of  the  other  public  bo<lies,  sub- 
scribed. Young  women  threw  their  little  for- 
tunes into  the  stock,  widows  sold  their  jointures 
to  get  the  command  of  money  for  the  same  pur- 
pose Almost  in  an  instant  £400,000  were  sub- 
scribed in  Scotland,  although  it  be  now  known 
that  there  was  not  at  that  time  above  i!800,000 
of  (uish  in  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  English  sub- 
scribed £300,000,  and  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgh- 
ers  £200,000  more.  ...  In  the  mean  time,  the 
jealousy  of  trade,  which  has  done  more  mischief 
to  the  trade  of  England  than  all  other  causes 
put  together,  created  an  alarm  in  England ;  and 
the  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  without  pre- 
vious inquiry  or  reflection,  on  the  13th  December 
of  the  year  1695,  concurred  in  a  joint  address  to 
the  King  against  the  establishment  of  the  Darien 
company,  as  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
East  India  company.  Soon  after,  the  commons 
impeached  some  of  their  own  countrymen  for 
being  instrumental  in  erecting  the  company. 
.  .  .  The  King's  answer  was  '  that  he  had  been 
ill-advised  in  Scotland.'  He  soon  after  changed 
his  Scottish  lainisters,  and  sent  orders  to  his  resi- 
dent at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  disowned  the  company, 
and  warned  them  against  all  connections  with 
it.  .  .  .  The  Scots,  not  discouraged,  were  rather 
animated  by  this  oppression;  for  they  converted 
it  into  a  proof  of  the  envy  of  the  English,  and 
of  their  consciousness  of  the  great  advantages 
which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland  from  the  colony. 
The  company  proceeded  to  build  six  ships  in 
Holland,  from  36  to  60  guns,  and  they  engaged 
1,200  men  for  the  colony;  among  whom  were 
younger  sons  of  many  of  the  noble  and  most 
ancient  families  of  Scotland,  and  sixty  ofllcers 
who  had  been  disbanded  at  the  peace."  The  first 
colony  sailed  from  Leith,  July  26,  1698,  and  ar- 
rived safely  at  Darien  in  two  months.  They 
"fixed  their  station  at  Acta,  calling  it  New  St. 
Andrew,  .  .  .  and  the  country  itself  New  Cale- 
donia. .  .  .  The  first  public  act  of  the  colony 
was  to  publish  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  religion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea 
originated  with  Paterson.  But  the  Dutch  East 
India  company  having  pressed  the  King,  in 
concurrence  with  his  English  subjects,  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  Darien,  orders  had  been  sent 
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from  Englftnd  to  the  ffovornora  of  the  West 
Iiuliikn  iiiui  Aiiifricnii  comnieH,  to  issue  prochimn- 
tloiis  agiiinst  giving  assiHtancc,  or  even  to  hold 
correspondence  with  tlic  colony;  and  these  were 
more  or  less  hurshly  expressed,  iiccording  to  the 
tempers  »ii  the  different  governors.  The  Hcots, 
trusting  to  fnr  different  treatment,  and  to  the 
supplies  wliicli  they  expected  from  those  colo- 
nies, had  not  brought  provisions  enough  with 
tliem;  they  fell  into  diseases,  from  had  fo<Ml,  and 
from  want  of  food.  .  .  .  They  lingered  eight 
nionths,  awaiting,  hut  in  vain,  for  assistance 
from  Scotland,  anil  almost  all  of  them  cither  died 
out  or  quitted  the  settlement.  I'uterson,  who 
had  l»eon  (he  first  that  entered  the  ship  ut  Leitli, 
was  the  last  who  went  on  hoard  at  Duricii."  To 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  undertaking,  the 
Spanish  government,  which  had  not  moved  in 
opposition  before,  '  now  bestirred  itself  against 
the  Scottish  company,  and  entered  formal  com- 
plaints at  London  (May  8,  1(199).  "The  Scots, 
Ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  colony,  but 
provoked  at  this  memorial  [of  Spain],  sent  out 
another  colony  soon  after  of  1,300  men,  to  sup- 
port an  establishment  which  was  now  no  more." 
This  last  colony,  after  gallant  fighting  and  great 
Buliering,  was  expelled  from  Darien  by  a  Span- 
ish expedition,  and  "not  more  than  thirty,  saved 
from  war,  shipwreck,  or  disease,  ever  saw  their 
own  country  again.  .  .  .  While  the  second  col- 
ony of  tlie  Scots  were  exposing  themselves,  far 
from  their  country,  in  the  cau.se,  mediately  or 
immediately,  of  all  who  spoke  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  house  of  lords  of  England  were  a 
second  time  addressing  the  King  at  home  against 
the  settlement  itself.  ...  He  answered  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lords,  on  the  lath  of  February  1099, 
in  the  following  words:  'His  Majesty  does  ap- 
preliend  that  difllculties  may  too  often  arise, 
witli  respect  to  the  different  interests  of  trade 
between  his  two  kingdoms,  unless  some  way  bo 
found  out  to  imite  them  more  nearly  and  com- 
pletely ;  and  therefore  his  Majesty  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  house  of  peers  in  mind 
of  what  he  recommended  to  his  parliament  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  they  would 
consider  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.' " 
— Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  Memorials  of  Ot,  Britain, 
pt.  3,  bk.  6  (v.  8). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  tlie  Reign  of 
Queen  Aniie,  eh.  4  (».  1). — Lord  Macaulay,  IJist.  of 
Eng.,  ch.  24  (o.  5). 

A.  D,  1703-1704. — Hostility  to  England.— 
The  Act  of  Security.— The  Scottish  Plot.— 
"This  Parliament  of  1703  was  not  in  a  temper 
of  conciliation  towards  England.  Qlencoe  and 
Darien  were  still  watchwords  of  strife.  The 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  Unioa  necessarily 
produced  exasperation.  Whilst  Marlborough 
was«fighting  the  battles  of  the  Allies,  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  manifested  a  decided  inolination 
to  the  interests  of  France,  oy  removing  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  P  rcnch  wines.  The 
'Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Kingdom'  was  a 
more  open  declaration  not  only  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland,  but  of  her  disposition  to 
separate  wholly  from  England  —  to  abrogate,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  that  union  of  the  crowns 
which  had  endured  for  a  century.  The  Act  of 
Settlement,  by  which  the  crown  of  England  was 
to  pass  in  the  Protestant  line  to  the  electress 
Sophia  and  her  descendants,  was  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  on  the  demise  of  queen  Anne  with- 


out issue,  the  Estates  of  Srotlanil  were  to  namo 
a  successor  from  tli(>  I'rotestunt  descendants  of 
th(!  Stuart  line,  and  that  successor  was  to  In*  un- 
(Ut  conditions  to  secure  'the  reiigiouH  frecd(mi 
and  trade  of  the  nation  from  Englfsli  or  any  for- 
eign influence.'  For  four  months  this  nuitter 
was  vehemently  debated  in  the  Scottish  I'arlia- 
ment.  The  Act  of  Security  was  carried,  but  tho 
Lord  High  Conmiissloner  refused  his  assent. 
Following  this  legislative  commotion  <'ame  what 
was  called  in  England  the  Scottish  i)lot  —  a  most 
complicated  affair  of  intrigue  and  otllclal  treach- 
ery, with  some  n'al  treason  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
This  Scottish  Plot,  otherwi.se  calletl  the  Queens- 
)erry  Plot,  was  a  scheme  to  rals(>  the  Highland 
clans  for  the  Pretcntlir,  abortively  jdanned  by 
one  Simon  Fmser.]  The  House  of  liOils  in  Eng- 
land took  cognizance  of  tli*;  matter,  which  pro 
voked  the  highest  wrath  in  Scotlaml,  that  nn- 
other  nation  shoidd  interf(>ro  with  hc-r  affairs. 
.  .  .  Wlien  the  Scottish  Estates  reas.sembled  in 
1704  they  denounced  the  proceedings  of  tl»o 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  interference  with  tho 
prerogative  of  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  they 
again  passed  the  Security  Act.  The  royal  assent 
was  not  now  withheld;  whether  from  fear  or 
from  policy  on  the  part  of  the  English  ministry 
is  not  very  dear.  The  Parliament  of  England 
then  adopted  a  somewhat  strong  measure  of  re- 
taliation. The  queen  was  addre8.sed,  recjuesting 
her  to  put  (Jarllsle,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and 
Hull  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  send  forces  to 
the  border.  A  Statute  was  passed  which  In  tho 
first  place  pvovidcd  for  a  treaty  of  Union;  and 
then  enacted  that  until  the  Scottish  Parliament 
should  set'le  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  tho 
same  line  as  that  of  the  English  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, no  native  of  Scotland,  except  those  domi- 
ciled in  England,  or  in  the  navy  or  army,  should 
acquire  the  privileges  of  a  natural-born  English- 
man ;  and  prohibiting  all  importations  of  coals, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  linen  from  Scotland.  It  was 
evident  that  there  must  be  Union  or  War."— C. 
Knight,  Popvl'ir  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  5,  ch.  21. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  the  Ileign  of 
Queen  Anne,  ch.  4  and  7  (p.  1;. 

A.  D.  1707.— The  Union  with  England.— To 
avert  war  between  Scotland  and  England  by  a 
complete  political  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
one  became  now  the  greatest  object  of  the  solici- 
tude of  the  wiser  statesmen  on  both  sides.  They 
used  their  influence  to  so  good  on  effect  that,  in 
the  spring  of  1706,  thirty-one  Commissioners  or- 
the  part  of  each  kingdom  were  appointed  tc 
negotiate  tlie  terms  of  Union.  The  Commission- 
ers held  their  first  meeting  on  the  16th  of  April, 
and  were  in  session  until  the  22d  of  July,  when 
the  Articles  of  Union  agreed  upon  by  them  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  twenty-seven  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  twenty-six  of  the  Scots.  On  the  16th 
of  the  following  January  (1707)  these  Articles 
were  ratified  with  amendments  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  The  English  Parliament  adopted 
them  as  amended  a  month  later,  and  on  the  6th 
of  March  the  Union  was  perfected  by  the  royal 
assent,  given  solemnly  by  the  Queen,  m  presence 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.  ' '  It 
was  agreed  that  Great  Britain  should  be  the 
designation  of  the  united  island;  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  be  merged  in  the  name  of  North 
Britain.  It  was  agreed  tliat  the  Crosses  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew  should  be  conjoined  in 
the  flag  of  the  united  kingdom.    It  was  agreed 
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that  the  arms  of  tlie  two  countries  —  the  three 
lions  passnnt  and  .^uardant  Or,  and  the  lion 
ranii)ant  Or,  within  a  double  treasure  flory  and 
countertlory,  Gules  —  should  be  quartered  with 
nil  heraldic  honours.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
united  kingdom  should  have  a  new  Great  Seal. 
As  regards  the  House  of  Commons,  the  English 
party  proposed  that  Scotland  should  be  repre- 
sented by  38  members.  Even  Scottish  writers 
have  observed  that  if  taxation  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  representation,  and  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Scots  of  that  time  had  asked  and 
lieen  allowed  to  limit  their  share  of  the  Land-tax 
to  one-fortieth  of  the  share  of  England,  it  would 
follow  that,  as  an  addition  to  the  513  members 
of  Parliament  returned  by  England,  Scotland 
was  entitled  to  demand  no  more  than  13.  But 
even  38  seemed  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
claims  on  other  grounds  of  that  ancient  and  re- 
nowned kingdom.  The  Scottish  Commissioners 
stood  out  for  an  increase,  and  the  English  Com- 
missioners finally  conceded  45.  The  Peers  of 
England  were  at  this  juncture  185  and  the  Peers 
of  Scotland  154.  It  was  intended  that  the  latter 
should  send  representatives  to  the  former,  and 
the  proportion  was  settled  according  to  the  prece- 
dent thr  was  just  decided.  The  45  members 
from  Scotland  when  added  to  the  513  from  Eng- 
land would  make  one-twelfth  of  the  whole;  and 
16  Peers  from  Scotland  when  added  to  the  185 
from  England  would  also  make  rboit  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole.  Sixteen  was  therefore  the 
mmiber  adopted ;  and  the  mode  of  election  both 
of  Commoners  and  Peers  was  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  Union,  that  is  the  first  of 
May  1707.  By  this  treaty  Scotland  was  to  re- 
tain her  heritable  jurisdiction,  her  Court  of 
Session  and  her  en  lire  system  of  law.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  as  by  law  established  was 
to  continue  unaltvjred,  having  been  indeed  ex- 
cluded from  debate  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
Commission." — Earl  Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Eng.: 
Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Iliat.  of  t7>^  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  ch.  1  {p.  1).— Sir  W.  Scott,  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather :  Scotland,  series  2,  ch.  12. — H. 
Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  17  {v.  3).— The 
text  of  the  Act  of  Union  may  be  found  in  the 
Parliamentary  Uistory,  v.  6,  app.  2. 

A.  D.  1707-1708.— Hostility  to  the  Union. — 
Spread  cf  Jacobitism. —  "In  Scotland  it  [the 
Union]  was  regarded  with  an  almost  universal 
feeling  of  discontent  and  dishonour.  The  Jacob- 
ite party,  who  had  entertained  gre  it  hopes  of 
eluding  the  act  for  settling  the  kingdom  upon 
the  family  of  Hanover,  beheld  them  entirely 
blighted; 'the  Whigs,  or  Presbyterians,  found 
themselves  forming  part  of  a  nation  in  which 
Prelacy  was  an  institution  of  the  state;  the 
Country  party,  who  had  nourished  a  vain  but 
liopourable  idea  of  maintaining  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  now  saw  it,  with  all  its  symbols  of 
ancient  sovereignty,  b  ik  and  merged  under  the 
government  of  Eng  vl.  x\.ll  the  different  pro- 
fessions and  classes  of  men  saw  each  something 
in  the  obnoxious  treaty  which  r.fl(  ■'■  ;d  their  own 
interest.  .  .  .  There  was,  therefore;,  nothing  save 
discontent  and  lamentation  to  be  heard  through- 
out Scotland,  and  men  of  every  clnss  vente(* 
their  complaints  against  the  Union  the  more 
loudly,  because  their  sense  of  personal  griev- 
ances might  be    concealed,   and   yet  indulged 


under  popular  declamations  concerning  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  country.  .  .  .  Almost  all  the 
dissenting  and  Cameronian  ministers  were  anti- 
xmionists  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  were 
so  peculiarly  vehement,  that  long  after  the  contro- 
versy had  fallen  asleep,  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
father say  (for  your  grandfather,  Mr.  Hugh 
Littlejolm,  had  a  grandfather  in  his  time),  that 
he  had  heard  an  old  clergyman  confess  he  could 
never  bring  his  sennon,  upon  whatever  subject, 
to  a  conclusion,  without  having  what  he  called  a 
'blaud.'that  is  a  slap,  at  the  Union.  .  .  .  The 
detestation  of  the  treaty  being  for  the  present 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  all  other  distinc- 
tions of  party,  and  even  of  religious  opinions 
in  Scotland,  were  laid  aside,  and  a  singular  coa- 
lition took  place,  in  which  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Cav,.lit'r8,  and  many  friends  of  the 
revolution,  drowned  all  former  hostility  in  the 
predominant  aversion  to  the  Union.  .  .  .  ^or  a 
time  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sir  lana  7ere 
disposed  to  join  unanimously  in  thr  estort. 
as  it  was  called,  of  James  the  Seco  s  son  to  lue 
throne  of  his  fathers ;  and  had  his  ^lly,  the  King 
of  France,  been  hearty  in  his  cau^e,  r  :•  his  Scot- 
tish partisans  more  united  among  themselves, 
or  any  leader  amongst  them  possessed  of  dis- 
tinguished talent,  the  Stewart  family  might 
have  repossessed  themselves  of  their  ancient  do- 
main of  Scotland,  and  perhaps  of  England  also." 
Early  in  1708  an  attempt  was  mar'e  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  feeling  in  Scotlana,  on  L.^half  of 
the  Pretender,  by  a  naval  and  military  expedition 
from  France,  fitted  out  by  the  French  king.  It 
was  vulgarly  frustrated  by  an  attack  of  measles, 
which  prostrated  the  Stuart  adventurer  (the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George)  at  Dunkirk,  until  the 
English  government  had  warning  enough  to  be 
too  well  prepared. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Tales  of  a 
OrandfatTier :  Scotland,  series  3,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1715. — The  Jacobite  rising^.— In  1715 
"thee  were  Jacobite  risings  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England.  Early  in  September  John  Er- 
skine,  E  irl  of  Mar  —  who  some  years  before  had 
been  a  Whig  and  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Union  —  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Brae- 
mar,  and  in  a  short  time  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  a  large  Highland  army.  But  Mar  was 
very  slow  in  his  movements,  and  lingered  for  six 
weeks  in  Perth.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  famous 
as  both  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  was  sent  from 
London  to  deal  with  this  danger ;  and,  going  to 
Stirling,  used  the  time  which  Mar  was  wasting 
in  gathering  round  him  soldiers  and  lo^al  I  iw- 
landers.  While  things  stood  thus  ir_  the  far 
north  a  few  hundred  JacobitcB  took  up  arms  in 
Northumberland  under  Mr.  Forstcr  and  Lord  Der- 
wentwater.  Joining  with  some  Southern  Scots 
raised  by  Lord  Kenmure,  and  some  Highlanders 
whom  Mar  had  sent  to  their  aid,  they  maa:hcd 
to  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  The  fate  of  the  two 
risings  was  settled  on  the  same  day.  At  Pres- 
ton the  Fnglish  Jacobites  and  their  Scottish  allies 
had  to  give  themselves  up  to  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  under  General  Carpenter.  At  Sheriif- 
muir,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Stirling,  the 
Highlanders,  wuom  Mar  had  put  in  motion  at 
lap*,  met  Argyle's  little  army  in  battle,  and, 
igh  not  ut<^    'v  beaten,  were  forced  to  fall 

.vk  to  Perth.  I'here  Mar's  army  soon  dwin- 
uied  to  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Just  when 
things  seemed  at  tl  e  worst  the  Pretender  him- 
self landed  in  Scotlaud.   But  he  altogether  lacked 
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thedari'e,  id  high  spirit  needful  to  the  f*  \ 
at  th'  Avne;  fiiid  his  presence  at  Perth  d!  ' 
not  even  delay  the  end,  which  was  now  su  | 
Late  in  January  1716  Argyle's  troops  starUvl 
from  Stirling  northwards ;  and  the  small  High- 
land force  broke  up  from  Perth  and  went  to 
Montrose.  Thence  James  Edward  and  Jlar 
slipped  away  unnoticed,  and  sailed  to  France ; 
and  tlie  Higlilanders  scampered  off  to  their  sev- 
eral homes.  Of  the  rebels  that  were  taken  pris- 
oners about  forty  were  tried  and  put  to  death ; 
and  many  were  sent  beyond  the  seas.  Derwent- 
water  and  Kenmure  were  beheaded;  the  other 
leaders  of  rank  either  were  forgiven  or  ascaped 
from  prison. " —  J.  Rowley,  The  Settlement  of  the 
Conditution,  hk.  tS,  ch.  1. 

Ai.so  in:  J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  the  Four 
Georges,  v.  1,  ch.  7. — J.  H.  Jesse,  Mnnoirs  of  the 
Pretenders,  v.  1,  ch.  3-4.  —  Earl  Sta  ,pe,  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  5-6  (».  1).— i.lrs.  K.  Thom- 
son, Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  v.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1736. — The  Porteous  Riot.  See  Edin- 
nuRGii:  A.  I).  1736. 

A.  D.  1745-1746.— The  Young  Pretender's 
invasion. — The  last  rising  of  the  Jacobites. — 
"As  early  as  1744  Charles  Edward  [known  as  '  the 
Young  Pretender'],  the  grandson  of  James  IL, 
was  placed  by  the  French  government  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  armament.  But  his  plan 
of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  storm 
wliich  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  which  had  sailed  in  it  to  the 
war  in  Flanders.  In  1745,  however,  v  ,  young 
adventurer  again  embarked  with  but  seven 
friends  in  a  small  ^";ssel  and  landed  on  a  little 
island  of  the  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he 
stood  aMost  alone;  but  on  the  29tli  of  August 
tlie  clans  rallied  to  his  standard  in  Glenflnnan. 
.  .  .  H's  force  swelled  to  an  army  as  he  marched 
tlirough  Blair  Athol  on  Perth,  entered  Edinburgh 
in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  'James  the  Eighth' 
at  the  Town  Cross:  and  two  thousand  English 
troops  who  marched  against  him  under  Sir  John 
Cope  were  broken  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  21st 
of  September  by  a  single  charge  of  the  clansmen 
at  Preston  Pans.  Victory  at  once  doubled  the 
forces  of  the  conqueror.  Tlie  Prince  was  now 
at  the  head  of  6,000  men ;  but  al  were  still  High- 
landers. .  .  .  After  skilfully  evading  an  army 
gathered  at  Newcastle,  he  marched  through 
Lancash'  ;,  and  pushed  on  the  4th  of  December 
as  far  u.  Derby.  But  here  all  hope  of  success 
cane  to  an  end.  Hardly  a  man  had  risen  in  his 
support  as  he  pasj»d  through  the  districts  wher 
Jacobitism  boasted  of  its  strength.  .  .  .  Cath' 
lif;s  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lancashire,  but  on 
a  single  squire  took  up  arms.  .  .  .  The  polic 
of  Walpole  had  in  fact  secured  England  for  the 
House  of  Hannver.  The  long  peace,  the  pros- 
perity of  tlie  country,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
Government,  had  done  their  work.  .  .  .  Even  in 
the  Highlands  the  Macleods  rose  in  arms  for 
King  George,  while  the  Gordons  refused  to  stir, 
though  roused  by  a  small  French  force  which 
landed  at  Mortrose.  T.)  advance  further  south 
was  impossible,  and  C  .arles  fell  rapidly  back  on 
Gl.isgcw ;  but  the  rei.forcements  which  he  found 
there  raised  his  army  to  9,00rt  men,  '  id  on  ilie 
23rd  January,  1746,  he  boldly  backed  an  Eng- 
lish army  under  General  Haw  ley,  which  had 
f(  ilowed  his  retreat  and  had  encamped  near  Fal- 
kirk. Again  the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders 
.von  victory  for  the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal 


.  i  'mt.  The  bulk  of  his  farces  dispersed  with 
.  ;.eii  ooty  to  the  mountains,  and  Charles  fell  sul- 
li  r. '  lack  to  the  north  before  "he  Duke  of  Cumber- 
'  n  the  16th  of  April  the  armies  faced  one  an- 

other on  Culloden  Moor,  a  few  miles  eastward  of 
Inverness.  The  Highlanders  still  numbered  6,000 
men,  but  they  were  starving  and  dispirited.  .  .  . 
In  a  few  moments  all  was  over,  and  the  Stuart 
force  was  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles 
himself  after  strange  adventures  escaped  [in  the 
disguise  of  a  female  Fcrvant,  attending  the  fa- 
mous Flora  Macdonald]  to  France.  In  England 
fifty  of  his  followers  were  hanged ;  three  Scotch 
lords,  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Ivilmarnock,  brought 
to  the  block;  and  forty  persons  of  rank  attainted 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  More  extensive  mer.sures 
of  repression  were  needful  m  the  Highlands. 
The  feudal  tenures  were  abolished.  The  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were  bought  up 
and  transferred  to  the  Crown  The  tartan,  or 
garb  of  the  Highlanders,  was  forbidden  by  law. 
These  measures,  followed  by  a  general  Act  of 
Indemnity,  proved  effective  for  their  purpose. " 
— J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  People,  ch. 
10,  sect.  1. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Slahon  (Earl  SUinhope),  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  26-29  (v.  3).— U.  Cham- 
bers, Hist,  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745.— :Mrs.  K. 
Thomson,  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  v.  3-3. — 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  Memoirs  of  the  Jiebellion 
of  1745. — J.  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Pretend- 
er^. 

A.  O.  1779.— No-Popery  Riots.  See  Eng- 
l.vnd:   a.  I>.  1778-1780. 

A.  D.  1832. — Representation  in  Parliament 
increased  by  the  Reform  Bill.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1843. — The  Disruption  of  the  Church. 
— Formation  of  the  Free  Church. — "Lay  pat- 
ronage was  .  .  .  inconsistent  with  the  concep- 
tion and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  she  opposed  and  rejected 
it,  and  fought  against  it.  It  was  abr^'shcd 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  b  again 
restored  by  the  British  Parliament  in  r(13,  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  and  to  all  conceptions  of  a  wise  policy 
toward  the  Scottish  nation.  ...  An  internal 
struggle  arose  ctween  the  party  who  held 
firmly  to  these  sentiments  and  the  new  party  — 
called  '  the  Moderate  party. "...  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  opposite  views  of  the 
popular  and  the  moder'  ■•  parties  had  become 
distinct.  The  chief  po:  •.  *  polity  in  dispute 
was  the  settlement  o.  misters  in  parishes 
against  the  wishes  of  the  congregations.  Cases 
of  this  character  were  constantly  coming  before 
the  presbyteries  and  general  assemblies;  and  in 
1733  it  was  on  matters  arising  from  such  cases 
that  11  secession  took  place.  ...  In  1773  there 
were  upv/artla  of  two  hundred  dissenting  con- 
gregations, besides  Episcopalians  and  Ronmn 
Catholics.  ...  As  an  attempt  to  redress  the 
evils  involved  in  patronage,  the  popular  party 
proposed,  in  the  assembly  of  1833,  that  when  a 
majority  of  a  congregation  objected  to  the  min- 
ister presented  by  the  patron,  the  presbytery 
should  not  proceed  with  the  settlement.  ...  It 
was  on  this  rea-  aiable  regulation  [passed  into 
an  act,  called  tho  Veto  Act,  hy  the  Assembly  cf 
1834]  that  the  strui^gle  which  issued  in  the  Dis- 
ruption was  fought,  although  there  were  other 
principles  involved  in  the  ccflict."    In  1839,  a 
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case  arising  in  the  parisli  church  of  Auchterar- 
der,  in  Pertlishire,  led  to  a  (iecision  in  the  Court 
of  Session  against  the  legality  of  the  Veto  Act, 
and  this  decision,  on  appeal,  was  alHrmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  "For  several  years  the 
country  rang  with  the  clamour  and  talk  of  non- 
intrusion and  spiritual  independence,  and  the 
excitement  was  intense.  Pamphlets,  speeches 
and  ballads  were  circulated  through  the  king- 
dom in  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  engrossing 
subject  attracted  the  attention  of  every  house- 
hold, and  m:'.ny  a  family  b"came  c'ivided  in  re- 
ligious sentiments."  Finally,  in  1843,  finding 
no  prospect  of  legislation  from  Parliament  to 
free  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  odious 
fetters  of  patronage,  the  popular  party  resolved 
upon  a  general  secession  from  it.  This  occurred 
in  a  memorable  scene  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1843.  The  Moderator  of  the  body.  Dr.  Welsh, 
read  a  protest  against  further  proceedings  in  the 
Assembly,  because  of  certain  acts,  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  of  tho  country,  which  had  in- 
fringed on  the  liberties  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  He  then  left  the  chair  and  walked  out 
of  the  church.  "Instantly  Dr.  ChalmciS,  Dr. 
Gordon,  and  the  whole  of  those  in  the  left  side 
of  the  Church,  rose  and  followed  him.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  ministers  walked  out,  and  they 
were  joined  outsiJe  by  three  hundred  clergymen 
and  other  adherents.  Dr.  Welsh  wore  his  Mod- 
erator's dress,  and  when  he  appeared  on  the 
street,  and  the  people  saw  that  principle  had 
risen  above  interest,  shouts  of  triumph  rent  the 
air  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  Edinburgh 
since  the  days  of  the  Covenant.  They  walked 
through  Hanover  Street  to  Canonmills,  where 
a  large  hall  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
disestablished  assembly.  They  elected  Dr.  Chal- 
mers Moderator,  and  formed  tlie  first  General 
Assembly  of  'The  Free  Church  of  Scotland." 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  ministers  left 
the  Establishment  in  1843 ;  they  were  also  joined 
by  two  hundred  probationers,  nearly  one  hundred 
theological  students  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, three  fourths  of  those  in  Glasgow,  and 
a  majority  of  those  in  Aberdeen.  The  Disrup- 
tion was  an  accomplished  fact.  ' — J.  Mackintosh, 


Scotland,  ch.  19. — "It  is  not  every  nation,  it  is 
not  every  age,  which  can  produce  the  spectacle 
of  nearly  500  men  leaving  their  homes,  abandon- 
ing their  incomes,  for  the  sake  of  opinion.  It  is 
literally  true  that  disruption  was  frequently  a 
sentence  of  poverty,  and  occasionally  of  death, 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Well,  then, 
might  a  great  Scotchman  of  that  time  [Lord 
Jeffrey]  say  that  he  was  proud  of  his  country, 
proud  of  the  heroism  and  self-denial  of  which 
her  pastors  proved  capable.  But  well  also  might 
a  Scotchman  of  the  present  time  say  that  he 
was  proud  of  the  success  which  Voluntaryism 
ivchieved.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Church 
that  in  the  hour  of  her  trial  she  iiad  a  worthy 
leader.  Years  before,  while  ministering  to  a 
poor  congregation  in  Glasgow,  Chalmers  had 
insisted  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  that  the  poor 
should  be  made  to  help  themselves.  He  applied 
the  same  principle  to  the  Scotch  Church.  He 
.  .  .  called  on  his  friends  around  him  to  'organ- 
ise, organise,  organise.'  It  is  not,  however,  the 
Church  alone  which  deserves  commendation. 
The  nation  supported  the  Church.  ...  In  the 
four  years  which  succeeded  the  disruption,  the 
Free  Church  raised  £1,254,000,  and  built  654 
churches.  Her  ministrations  were  extended  to 
every  district  and  almost  every  parish  in  the 
land."— S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815, 
ch.  21  {v.  4).— "In  1874  the  Patronage  Act  of 
1712  was  repealed,  but  it  was  tio  late  to  be  of 
much  use,  and  Scottish  Presbyterlanism  remains 
split  up  into  different  camps.  Some  of  the  older 
secessions  were  in  1847  joined  together  to  form 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  mostly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Free  Chuuh  by  its  uphold- 
ing as  a  theory  the  'Voluntary  Principle.'" — 
T.  F.  Tout,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1689,  p.  238. 
Also  in  :  T.  Brown,  Annals  of  tlie  Disruption. 

—  R.  Buchanan,  The  Ten  Tears'  Conflict. —  W. 
Hanna,  Memoirs  of  Tfwmas  Chalmers,  v.  3,  ch.  18 
and  V.  4,  ch.  6-25. —  P.  Bayne,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Hugh  Miller,  bk.  5  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  i868.  —  Parliamentary  Reform.     See 
England:  A.  D.  1865-1868. 
A.  D.  1884. —  Enlars^ement  of  the  Suffrage. 

—  Representation  of  the  People  Act.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1884-1885. 


SCOTS,  Deliveiance  of  Roman  Britain  by 
Theodosius  from  the.  See  Bkitain:  A.  D. 
367-370. 

SCOTT,  Dred,  The  case  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1857. 

SCOTT,  General  Winfield.  —  In  the  War 
of  x8i2.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1812  (Septembek  —  November);    1814  (July — 

Septe.mheu) The  Mexican  campaign  of. — 

gee  Mexico:  A.  D.  1847  (March  — Sei'TE.mbeu). 

Defeat    in    Presidential    Election.      Sec 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1853 Retire- 
ment from  military  service.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1861  (July — November). 

SCOTTI.— SCOTS.  See  Scotland:  The 
P1CT8  AND  Scots. 

SCOTTISH  PLOT,  The.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1703-1704. 

SCOURGE  OF  GOD,  The.  See  Ilu^iS: 
A.  1).  451. 

SCREW  PROPELLER,  Invention  of  the. 
See  Steam  Navkjation:  On  the  Ocean. 

SCRIBES,  The.— "The  Scribes  or  'Law- 
yers,' that  is,  the  learned  in    the  Pentate-:ch. 


...  It  is  evident  that  in  the  Scribes,  rather  than 
in  any  of  the  other  functionaries  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  is  the  nearest  original  of  the  clergy  of 
later  times. " —  Dean  Stanley,  Lect'3  on  tJie  Hist, 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  led.  ^i. —  "The  learned 
men  after  Ezra  were  called  '  Sopherim '  (singular 
'Sopher'),  Scribes;  because  to  be  a  skilled 
writer  was  the  first  criterion  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. To  transcribe  the  authenticated  liaw  as  de- 
posited in  the  temple  was  one  of  the  Scribe's 
occupations.  His  ne.xt  occupations  were  to  read, 
expound  and  teach  it.  The  text  was  without 
vowel  points,  without  divisions  of  words,  verses 
and  chapters ;  hence  it  was  nearly  hieroglyphic, 
so  that  the  correct  reading  thereof  was  traditional, 
and  had  to  be  communicated  from  master  to  dis- 
ciple. As  the  Great  Synod  legislated  by  ex- 
pounding and  extending  the  Law,  these  additions 
also  had  to  be  taught  orally." — I.  M.  Wi.se,  Hist. 
of  the  Hebrews'  Second  Commonwealth,  period  1, 
ch.  4. 

SCROOBY,  The  Separatist  Church  it. 
See  Independents:  A.  D.  1604-1617. 

SCRUPULA.    See  As. 
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SCRUTIN  DE  LISTE— A  term  applied 
in  France  to  the  mode  of  electing  deputies  hy  a 
general  ticket  in  each  department  —  that  is,  in 
groups  —  instead  of  singly,  in  separate  districts. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1875-1889. 

SCUTAGE.—  "The  origin  of  this  tax  is  im- 
plied in  its  title ;  it  was  derived  from  the  '  ser- 
vice of  the  shield  '  (scutum) — one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  feudal  tenure  —  whereby  the 
holder  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  vjas  bound 
to  furnish  to  his  lord  the  services  of  a  fully- 
armed  horseman  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  The 
portion  of  land  charged  with  this  .service  consti- 
tuted a  '  knight's  fee,'  and  was  usually  reckoned 
at  the  extent  of  five  hides,  or  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  annually." — K.  Norgate,  England  Under 
the  Angevin  Kings,  v.  1,  ch.  9. 

Also  IN:  W.  Stubbs,  The  Early  Plantagenets, 
p.  54. 

SCUTARI:  A.  D.  1473-1479. —Stubborn 
resistance  and  final  surrender  to  the  Turks. 
See  Greece:  A.  D.  1454-1479. 

SCUTUM. — A  long  wooden  shield,  covered 
with  leather,  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  cut 
in  half,  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
adopted  from  the  Samnites.— E.  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner,  Life  of  the  Orceht  and  Romans,  sect.  107. 

SCYRI,  The.— The  Scyri  were  a  tribe  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.  C. 
They  were  then  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Hunnish  empire  of  Attila, 
they  appeared  among  the  people  occupying  the 
region  embraced  in  modern  Austria, — on  the 
Hungarian  borders.  They  seem  to  have  spoken 
the  Gothic  language. —  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
her  Invaders,  bk.  3,  ch.  8  (v.  2). 

SCVRIS,  The  dynasty  of  the.  See  Ecuador  : 
The  aboriginal  kingdcm. 

SCYTALISM  AT  ARGOS,  The.— The  city 
of  Argos  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
mob  violence  (B.  C.  370)  consequent  on  the  dis- 
covery of  an  oligarchical  conspiracv  to  overturn 
the  democratic  constitution.  The  furious  multi- 
tude, armed  with  clubs,  slew  twelve  hundred  of 
the  more  prominent  citizens,  including  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  who  tried  to  restrain  them.  ' '  Tl  is 
was  the  rebellion  at  Argos  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Scytalism  (cudgelling):  an  event 
hitherto  unparalleled  in  Greek  history, —  so  un- 
precedented, that  even  abroad  it  was  looked  upon 
as  an  awful  sign  of  the  times,  and  that  the  Athen- 
ians instituted  a  purification  of  their  city,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  Hellenic  people  was 
polluted  by  these  horrors." — E.  Curtiup,  Hist,  of 
&)eece,  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Chreece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
78. 

SCYTHIANS,  The.  — "Their  name,  un- 
noticed by  Homer,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Hesiodic  poems.  When  the  Homeric  Zeus 
in  the  Iliad  turns  his  eye  away  from  Troy  towards 
'  hrace,  he  sees,  besides  the  Thracians  and 
lysi.  as,  other  tribes,  whose  names  cannot  be 
made  out,  but  whom  the  poet  knows  as  milk- 
eaters  and  mare-milkers.  Tlic  same  character- 
istic attrib"tes,  coupled  with  that  of  'having 
waggons  for  their  dwelling-houses,'  appear  in 
Hesiod  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scythians. 
.  .  .  Herodotus,  who  personally  visited  the  town 
of  Olbia,  together  with  the  inland  regions  adjoin- 
ing to  it,  and  probably  othor  Grecian  settlements 
in  the  Euxine  (at  a  time  which  we  may  presume 


to  have  been  about  450-440  B.  C.)  — and  who 
conversed  with  l)otli  Scythians  and  Greeks  com- 
petent to  give  him  information  —  has  left  us  far 
more  valuable  statements  respecting  the  Scythian 
people,  dominion,  and  manners,  as  they  stood  in 
his  day.  His  conception  of  the  Scythians,  as 
well  as  that  of  Hippokratcs,  is  precise  and  well- 
defined —  very  different  from  that  of  the  later 
authors,  who  use  the  word  almost  indiscrim- 
inately to  denote  all  barbarous  Nomads.  Hir. 
territory  called  Scythia  is  a  square  area,  twenty 
days'  journey  or  4,000  stadia  (somewhat  less  thai. 
500  English  miles)  in  each  direction  —  bounded 
by  the  Danube  (the  course  of  which  river  he  con- 
ceives in  a  direction  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.),  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  river 
Tanais,  on  three  sides  respectively  —  and  on  the 
fourth  or  north  side  by  the  nations  called  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi  and  Melanchlffini. 
.  .  .  The  whole  area  was  either  occupied  by  or 
subject  to  the  Scythians.  And  this  name  com- 
prised tribes  differing  materially  in  habits  and 
civilization.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
bore  it,  strictly  Nomadic  in  their  habits  —  neither 
sowing  nor  plant;  ig,  but  living  only  on  food  de- 
rived from  animals,  especially  mare's-milk  and 
cheese  —  move;!  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
their  families  iu  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  themselves  always  on  horseback 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borys- 
thenes  [the  Dnieper]  and  the  Palus  Mieotis  [sea 
of  Azov].  ...  It  is  the  purely  Nomadic  Scyth- 
ians whom  he  [Herodotus]  depicts,  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems 
probable)  known  to  history,  and  prototypes  of 
the  Huns  and  Bulgarians  of  later  centuries. " — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  17.— "  The 
Scythians  Prope»*  of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates 
extended  from  tJie  Danube  and  tlic  Carpathians 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  Tanais  or  Don  upon  the 
oiher.  The  Sauromataj,  a  race  at  least  half- 
Scythic,  then  succeeded,  r.nd  held  tie  country 
from  the  Tanais  to  the  Wolga.  Beyond  this 
were  i,he  Massagetce,  Scythian  in  dress  and  cus- 
toms, reaching  down  to  the  Jaxartes  on  the  east 
side  of  t)ie  Caspian.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
were  the  Asiatic  Scyths  or  Sacae,  who  seem  to 
have  bordered  upon  the  Bactrians." — G.  Rawlin- 
son,  FYve  Great  Monarchies :  Assyria,  ch.  9,  foot- 
note.—  For  an  account  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius,  B.  C.  508,  see  Persia  :  B.  C.  521-493. 

SCYTHIANS,  OR  SCYTHiE,  of  Athens. 
— "  The  Athenian  State  also  possessed  slaves  of 
its  own.  Such  slaves  were,  first  of  all,  the  so- 
called  Scythu!  or  archers,  a  corps  at  first  of  300, 
then  of  600  or  even  1,200  men,  who  were  also 
called  Speusinii,  after  a  certain  Speusinus,  who 
first  (at  what  time  is  uncertain)  effected  the  rais- 
ing of  the  corps.  They  served  as  gendarmes  or 
anaed  police,  and  their  guard-house  was  at  first 
in  the  market,  afterwards  in  the  Areopagus. 
They  were  also  used  in  war,  and  the  corps  of 
Hippotoxota;  or  mounted  archers  200  strong, 
which  is  named  in  the  same  connection  with  them, 
likewise  without  doubt  consisted  of  slaves." — Q. 
F.  SchOmann,  Antig.  of  Greece :  The  State,  pt.  3, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in:  a.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Ath- 
ens :    The  State,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

SEARCH,  The  Right  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809;  and  1812. 

SEBASTE.  See  Samaria:  Rfbuilding  of 
THE  ciT »  UY  Herod. 
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8ELEUCIA. 


SEBASTIAN,   King    of   Portugal,  A.   D. 

1557-1578. 

♦ 

SEBASTOPOL:    The    Name.— "The 

Greeks  translated  the  name  of  Augustus  into 
Sebastos  .  .  .  ,  in  consequence  of  wliich  a  colony 
founded  by  Augustus  ou  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  called  Sebastopolis. " — H.  N.  Hum- 
phreys, Hint,  of  (he  Art  i>f  Printiny,  p.  68. 

A.  D.  1854-1855.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
English,  French,  and  Sardinians.  See  Russi.\ : 
A.  I>.  1854  (SEPTE.MBEK— Octobek)  ;  and  1854- 
1858. 

♦ 

SECESH.     Sec  Boys  in  Blue. 

SECESSION,  AMERICAN  WAR  OF. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Novem- 
ber— Decembkh).  and  after, 

SECESSIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN 
PL.EBS. —  During  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
the  plebeians  of  llome  to  extort  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  from  the  originally  governing  order, 
the  patricians,  they  gained  their  end  on  several 
occasions  by  marching  out  in  a  body  from  the 
city,  refusing  military  service  and  threatening 
to  found  a  new  city.  The  first  of  these  seces- 
sions was  about  494  B.  C.  when  they  wrung 
from  the  patricians  the  extraordinary  concession 
of  the  Tribunate  (see  Rome  :  B.  C.  '•94-492).  The 
second  was  B.  C.  449,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
Decemvirs  was  overthrown.  The  third  was  Tour 
years  later,  on  the  demand  for  the  Canuleian 
Law.  The  last  was  B.  C.  286,  and  resulted  in 
the  securing  of  the  Ilortensian  Laws.  See 
Rome  :  B.  C.  44;)-400 ;  and  286. 

SECOFFEE  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
c.\N  Aborigines:  Aloonquian  Family. 

SECOND  EMPIRE  (French),  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1851-185S.  to  1870  (September). 

SECOND  REPUBLIC  (French),  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1841-1848.  to  1851-1852. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.— The  secular  clergy 
of  the  monastic  ages  ' '  was  so  called  because  it 
lived  in  the  world,  in  the  'si«5cle.'  It  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  not  under 
vows  in  a  religious  community.  The  ecclesias- 
tical members  of  communities,'  or  inhabitants  of 
convents,  composed  the 'regular  clergy.'" — E. 
de  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  France,  epoch  2,  bk.  1, 
ch.  6,  foot-note. — See,  also,  Benedictine  Orders. 

SECULAR  GAMES  AT  ROME,  The.— 
The  Ludi  Steculares,  or  secular  games,  at  Rome, 
were  supposed  to  celebrate  points  of  time  which 
marked  the  successive  ages  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  first  age  was  determined  by 
the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  were 
born  in  the  year  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 
Afterwards,  the  period  became  a  fixed  one ;  but 
whether  it  was  100  or  110  years  is  a  debated 
question.  At  all  events,  during  the  period  of  the 
empire,  the  secular  games  were  celebrated  five 
times  (by  Augustus,  Claudius,  Domitian,  Sev- 
erus  and  Philip)  with  irregularity,  as  suited  the 
caprice  of  the  emperors.  The  last  celebration 
was  in  the  year  A.  U.  1000  — A.  D.  347.— C. 
Merivale,  Hist,  of  ths  Romans,  ch.  35,  with  foot- 
note. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  7. 

SECURITY,  The  Act  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1703-1704. 

SEDAN,  The  French  Catastrophe  at.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1870  (Acgcst— Septfmber). 


SEDAN:  The  Sovereign  Principality  and 
its  extinction.     See  France:  A.  D.  1641-1642. 

SEDGEMOOR,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1685  (May — July). 

SEFAVEAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Per- 
sia: A.  I).  1499-1887. 

SEGESVAR,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1848-1849. 

SEGNI,  The.— The  Segni  were  a  tribe  in 
ancient  Gaul  who  occupied  a  region  on  the 
Rhine  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  name  of 
the  modern  small  town  of  Sinei  or  Segnei,  a  small 
town  in  the  territory  of  Namur  on  the  Meuse 
above  Lidge. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  8. 

SEGONTIACI,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons  living  near  the  Thames. 

SEGONTIUM.—"  One  of  the  most  important 
Roman  towns  in  Wales,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  visible  at  Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea."— T.  Wright,  Celt, 
Roman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. — See  Britain:  A.  D. 
61. 

SEGUSiAVI,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of 
Gaul  which  occupied  the  ancient  Forez  (depart- 
ments of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire)  and  extended 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone. — Napoleon  III., 
Hist,  of  Ccesar,  hk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot-note. 

SEiSACHTHEIA  OF  SOLON,  The.  See 
Debt,  Laws  concerning  :  Ancient  Greek. 

SE JANUS,  The  malign  influence  of.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  14-37. 

SELAH. —  The  city  in  the  rocks  —  Petra  — 
of  the  Edomites,  Idumeans,  or  Nabatheans.  See 
Nabatheans. 

SELDJUKS,  OR  SELJUKS,  The.  See 
Turks:  The  Skl.iuk8. 

SELECTMEN.- In  1665  the  General  Court 
or  Town  Meeting  of  Plymouth  Colony  enacted 
that  "  '  in  every  Towne  of  this  Jurisdiction  there 
be  three  or  five  Celectmen  chosen  by  the  Towns- 
men out  of  the  freemen  such  as  shal  be  approved 
by  the  Court;  for  the  better  managing  of  the 
afaires  of  the  respective  Townships;  and  that 
the  Celect  men  in  every  Towne  or  the  major 
parte  of  them  are  heerby  Impowered  to  heare 
and  determine  all  debtes  and  differences  arising 
between  pson  and  pson  within  theire  respective 
Townships  not  exceeding  fo. cy  shillings,'  &c. 
.  .  .  The  origin  of  the  title  'Selectmen'  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  may  possibly  be  re- 
ferred *o  the  tun-gerefa  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
township,  who,  with  'the  four  best  men,*  was 
the  legal  representative  of  the  communitj ,  or  to 
the  '  probi  homines'  of  more  ancient  times.  The 
prefix  ' select '  would  seem  to  indicate  the  best, 
the  most  approved,  but,  as  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  they  were  called,  as  early  as  1642,  'se- 
lected townsmen, '  it  is  probable  that  without  ref- 
erence to  any  historic  type  they  were  merely  the 
men  appointed,  chosen,  selected  from  the  towns- 
men, to  have  charge  of  town  affairs." — W.  T. 
Davis,  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth,  pp.  84- 
85.  —  See,  also.  Township  and  Town-meeting. 

SELEUCIA. — Seleucia,  about  forty -five  miles 
from  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris,  was  one  of  the  cap- 
itals founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  ' '  Many  ages 
after  the  fall  of  [the  Macedonian  or  Seleucid 
Empire  in  Asia]  .  .  .  Seleucia  retained  the  gen- 
uine characters  of  a  Grecian  colony  —  arts,  mili- 
tary virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  The  inde- 
pendent lepublic  was  governed  by  a  senate  of 
three  hundred  nobles ;  the  people  consisted  of 
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600,000  citizens;  the  walls  were  strong,  and,  as 
long  as  concord  prevailed  among  the  several 
orders  of  the  State,  they  viewed  with  contempt 
the  power  of  the  Parthian;  but  the  madness 
of  faction  was  sometimes  provoked  to  implore 
the  dangerous  aid  of  the  common  enemy,  who 
was  posted  almost  at  the  ^ates  of  the  colony." 
The  Parthian  capital,  Ctesiphon,  grew  up  at  a 
distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia. 
"  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  the  Iloman  gen- 
erals penetrated  as  far  as  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
They  were  received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  col- 
ony; they  attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  of  the 
Parthian  kings;  yet  both  cities  experienced  the 
same  treatment.  The  sack  and  conflagration  of 
Seleucia,  witli  the  massacre  of  300,000  of  the  in- 
habitants, tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
triumph." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  8.— See,  also,  Ctesiphon; 
Seleucid.<e  ;  and  Medain. 

♦ 

SELEUCIDiE,  The  Empire  of  the.— The 
struggle  for  power  which  broke  out  after  his 
death  among  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-316  to  297- 
280)  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  "The  period 
of  fermentation  was  then  concluded,  and  some- 
thing like  a  settled  condition  of  things  brought 
about.  A  quadripartite  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  was  recognised,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  (or  south-western  Asia) 
becoming  thenceforth  distinct  political  enti- 
ties. ...  Of  the  four  powers  thus  established, 
the  most  important  .  .  .  was  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  (as  it  was  called),  or  that  ruled  for  247 
years  by  the  Seleutidm.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the 
founder  of  this  kingdom,  was  one  of  Alexan- 
der's officers,  but  served  without  much  distinc- 
tion through  tlie  various  campaigns  by  which 
the  conquest  of  the  East  was  effected.  At  the 
first  distribution  of  provinces  (B.  C.  323)  among 
Alexander's  generals  after  his  death,  he  received 
no  share;  and  it  was  not  until  B.  C.  320,  when 
upon  the  death  of  Perdiccas  a  fresh  distribution 
was  made  at  Triparadisus,  that  his  merits  were 
recognised,  and  lie  was  given  the  satrapy  of 
Babylon.  .  .  .  Seleucus  led  the  flower  of  the 
eastern  provinces  to  the  field  of  Ipsus  (B.  C.  301), 
and  contributed  largely  <i^  the  victory,  thus  win- 
ning himself  a  position  among  the  foremost 
potentates  of  the  day.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  made  after  Ipsus,  Seleucus  was  recog- 
nised as  monarch  of  all  the  Greek  conquests  in 
Asia,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  Lower  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  monarchy  thus  established 
extended  from  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west,  to  the  Indus  valley  and  the 
Bolor  mountain-chain  upon  the  east,  and  from 
the  Caspian  and  Jaxartes  towards  the  north,  to 
the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  towards  the 
south.  It  comprised  Upper  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
paits  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygiu,  Armenia,  As- 
syria, Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Car- 
mania,  Sagartia,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Bactria, 
Sogdiana,  Aria,  Zaningia,  Arachosia,  Sacastana, 
Gedrosia,  and  probably  some  part  of  India." — 
G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth  Great  Onental  Monarchy, 
ch.  3. — The  original  capital  of  the  great  Empire 
of  Seleujus  was  Babylon ;  but  not  satisfied  with 
it  he  founded  and  built  the  city  of  Seleucia, 
about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris. 
Even  there  he  was  not  content,  and,  after  the  but- 


tle of  Ipsus,  he  created,  within  a  few  years,  the 
magnificent  city  of  Antioch,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oroutcs,  and  made  it  \\i^  royal  residence.  This 
removal  of  the  capital  from  the  center  of  his 
dominions  to  the  Syrian  border  is  thought  to 
have  been  a.nong  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  kingdom.  First  Bactria, 
then  Parthia,  fell  away,  and  the  latter,  in  time, 
absorbed  most  of  the  Seleucid  empire.— C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  ch.  58-60  (v.  7-8). 

ALSO  IN:  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Tfie  Story  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect'»  on  Ancient 
Hint.,  V.  3. 

B.  C.  281-224.  —Wars  with  the  Ptolemies 
and  civil  wars. —  Decay  of  the  empire. — "Anti- 
ochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  [murdered  B.  C.  281 — see 
Macedonia:  B.  C.  297-280]  at  the  age  of  40,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Soter  [Saviour]  from  his 
complete  victory  [time  and  place  unknown]  over 
the  Gauls  at  the  time  when  they  had  crossed  the 
Bosporus  [see  Galatia].  ...  He  reigned  little 
more  (?)  than  twenty  years.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  Antiochus  carried  on  wars  with  An- 
tigonus  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  [see  Macedonia: 
B.  C.  277-244],  which,  however,  were  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  The  war  with  Antigonus 
had  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius; it  was  a  maritime  war,  in  which  nothing 
sufticiently  important  was  done;  both  parties 
felt  that  it  was  only  a  useless  waste  of  strength, 
and  soon  concluded  peace.  Antiochus  was  wise 
enough  altogether  to  abstain  from  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  In  Asia  he  apparently 
enlarged  the  dominion  of  his  father,  and  his 
magnificent  empire  extended  from  the  mountains 
of  Candahar  as  far  as  the  Hellespont;  but  many 
parts  of  it,  which  his  father  had  left  him  in  a  state 
cf  submission,  asserted  their  independence,  as 
e.  g.,  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  under  Ariaratlies, 
and  so  also  Armenia  and  several  other  countries 
in  the  midst  of  his  empire ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  maintaining  a  nominal  su- 
premacy in  those  parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  reign  Bactria  also  became  independent 
under  a  Macedonian,  king.  Even  Seleucus  had 
no  longer  ruled  over  the  Indian  states,  which, 
having  separated  from  the  empire,  returned  to 
their  own  national  institutions.  With  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  [Egypt]  he  at  first  concluded  peace, 
and  was  on  good  terms  with  him ;  but  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  was  again  in- 
volved in  war  with  him,  although  Ptolemy  un- 
doubtedly was  far  more  powerful ;  and  this  war 
was  protracted  until  the  reign  of  his  son  Anti- 
ochus. .  .  .  The  Egyptians  carried  on  the  war 
on  the  offensive  against  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
already  possessed  a  few  places,  and  principally 
at  sea.  The  Syrians  conquered  Damascus, 
though  otherwise  the  war  was  unfavourable  to 
them;  they  did  not  carry  it  on  with  energy,  and 
the  Egyptians  at  that  time  conquered  Ephesus, 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia,  and  proba- 
bly Cilicia  also;  the  Cyclades  likewise  fell  into 
■  heir  hands  about  that  periotl.  .  .  .  On  the  death 
■  A.ntiochus  Soter  (Olymp.  129,  3)  [B.  C.  252]  the 
f  (Vernment  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  surviv- 
ing son,  .  .  .  Antiochus  Thecs,  one  of  the  most 
detestable  Asiatic  despots."  Peace  with  Egypt 
was  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  Antiochus 
Theos  to  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus; but  in  order  to  marry  her  he  was  obliged 
to  divorce  and  send  away  his  wife  Laudice, 
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or  LnfxHpc.  After  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died, 
however  (H.  C.  248),  Liiodiee  returned,  "  recov- 
ered her  whole  intluence,  and  Bercuice,  with 
her  child,  wa.s  sent  to  Antioch " — the  royal 
residence  of  Antiochiis  then  being  at  Ephesus. 
The  next  year  Antioohus,  who  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time — "in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxica- 
tion " — died,  perhaps  of  poison.  Laodice  "  caused 
a  waxen  image  of  him  to  be  placed  in  a  bed,  and 
thus  deceived  the  courtiers,  who  were  obliged  to 
stand  at  a  respectful  distance,"  while  she,  "with 
her  sons,  took  possession  of  the  governmenti  and 
adopted  measures  to  rid  herself  of  Berenice. 
But  the  citizens  of  Antioch  sided  with  Berenice, 
and  .  .  .  she  for  a  time  remained  in  possession 
of  Antioch.  .  .  .  But  she  was  betrayed  bv  the 
nobles  .  .  .  ;  her  child  was  dragged  from  her 
arms  and  murdered  before  her  eyes;  she  then 
fled  into  the  temple  at  Daphne,  and  was  herself 
murdered  there  in  the  asylum.  The  two  broth- 
ers, Seleucus  Callinieus  and  Antiochus  Hierax, 
then  assumed  the  crown ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
divided  the  empire,  and  Antiochus  obtained  Asia 
Minor.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  Euer^etes,  the  third  among 
the  Ptol"mies,  and  the  last  in  the  series  that  de- 
serves praise,  now  rose  in  just  indignation  at  the 
fate  of  his  unhappy  sister  (Olymp.  133,  3)  [B.  C. 
246].  lie  marched  out  with  all  the  forces  of  his 
empire,  and  wherever  he  went  the  nations  de- 
clared in  his  favour.  .  .  .  'All  the  Ionian,  Cili- 
cian,  and  other  towns,  which  were  already  in 
arms  to  support  Berenice,'  joined  Euergetes,  and 
he  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
.  .  .  He  himself  proceeded  as  far  as  Babylon. 
Media,  Persia,  smd  the  upper  satrapies,  southern 
Chorassan  and  Sistan  as  far  as  Cabul,  all  of 
which  belonged  to  Syria,  submitted  to  him.  He 
was  equally  successful  in  Asia  Minor :  the  acropo- 
lis of  Sardes,  a  part  of  Lydia,  and  Phrygia 
Major,  alone  maintained  themselves.  Even  the 
countries  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  .  .  .  were  con- 
quered by  the  Egyptians.  .  .  .  Seleucus  Callini- 
eus, in  the'meantimr,  probably  maintained  him- 
self in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Armenia,  in 
Aderbidjan.  'His  brother,  Antiochus,  dererted 
him,  and  negotiated  with  Ptolemy. '  In  the  con- 
quered countries,  Ptolemy  everywhere  exercised 
the  rights  of  a  conqueror  in  the  harsh  Egyptian 
manner.  .  .  .  While  he  was  thus  levying  contri- 
butions abroad,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Egypt,  which  obliged  him  to  return."  He, 
thereupon,  divided  his  conquests,  "retaining  for 
himself  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
coast  districts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  so  that 
he  had  a  complete  maritime  empire.  The  re- 
maining territories  he  divided  into  tw(  tcd: 
the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  was  aiven, 
according  to  St.  Jerome  on  Daniel  (xi.  7  foil.),  to 
one  Xanthippus,  who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and 
western  Asia  was  left  to  Antiochus  Hierax.  It 
would  seem  that  after  this  he  never  visited  those 
countries  again.  After  he  had  withdrawn,  a 
party  hostile  to  him  came  forward  to  oppose 
him.  .  .  .  The  confederates  formed  a  fleet,  with 
the  assistance  of  which,  and  supported  by  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  of  the  Asiatics,  who  were  exas- 
perated against  the  Egyptians  on  account  of 
their  rapacity,  Seleucus  Callinieus  rallied  again, 
'e  recovered  the  whole  of  upper  Asin,  and  for  a 
♦ime  he  was  united  with  his  brother  Antiochus 
Hierax.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  being  pressed  on  all  sides 
concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Seleucus  on 
tLi)  basis  'uti  possidetis.      Both  parties  seem  to 


have  retained  the  places  which  they  possessed  nt 
the  time,  so  that  all  the  disadvantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Seleucidae,  for  the  fortified  town  of 
Seleucia,  <•.  g.,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians,  whereby  the  capital  was  placed  in  a 
dangerous  position.  'A  part  of  Cilicia,  the 
whole  of  Caria,  the  Ionian  cities,  the  Thraclan 
Chersonesus,  and  several  Macedonian  towns  like- 
wise continued  to  belong  to  Egypt.'  During 
this  periad,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  broth- 
ers Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  .  .  .  The  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  lasted  for  years:  its  seat 
vas  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  '  Seleucus  established  him- 
self in  upper  Asia,  where  the  Parthiaus,  who 
during  the  war  between  the  brothers  had  sub- 
dued Sistan  and  lower  Choras.san,  were  in  the 
possession  of  Media,  Babylonia  and  Persia.' "  In 
the  end,  Antiochus  was  overcome,  and  fled  into 
Thrace.  ' '  But  there  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
geueral  of  Euergetes,  'and  orders  were  sent 
from  Alexandria  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody'; 
for  in  the  mean  time  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  by  which  the 
Egyptian  empire  in  its  immense  extent  was 
.strengthened  again."  Antiochus  Hierax  the  es- 
caped and  took  refuge  among  the  Gauls,  but  was 
murdered  for  the  jewels  that  he  carried  with 
him.  "Notwithstanding  its  successful  enter- 
prises, Egypt  had  been  shaken  by  the  war  to  its 
foundations  and  had  lost  its  strength.  .  .  The 
empire  was  already  in  a  state  of  internal  decay, 
and  even  more  so  than  that  of  Syria.  The  death 
of  Euergetes  [B.  C.  321]  decided  its  downfall. 
'  But  in  Syria  too  the  long  wars  had  loosened  the 
connection  among  the  piovinces  more  than  ever, 
and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  the  jewels  of  the  Syr- 
ian crown,  were  separated  from  the  rest.  For 
while  Seleucus  was  in  Upper  Asia,  Achaous,  his 
uncle,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  himself  an  independeii';  satrap  in  western 
Asia.'  Seleucus  did  not  reign  long  after  thio. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
(Olymp.  138,  2)  [B.  C.  22/]  who  marched  against 
the  younger  Achaeus,  but  was  murdered  by  a 
Gaul  named  Apaturius,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
same  Achaeus  (Olymp.  139,  1)  [B.  C.  224].  He 
had  reigned  only  three  years,  and  resided  in 
western  Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother  Antiochus,  sumamed  the  Great.  .  .  . 
Under  Antiochus  the  Syrian  empire  revived 
again  and  acquired  a  great  extent,  especially  in 
ihe  south.  Although  he  was  not  a  great  man, 
his  courtiers,  not  without  reason,  gave  him  the 
surname  of  the  Great,  because  he  restored  "he 
empire.  This  happened  at  the  time  when  An- 
tigonus  Doson  [king  of  Macedonia]  died.  Achae- 
us, in  Asia  Mmor,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  satrap  of  Media  was  likewise  revolting, 
and  the  Syrian  empire  was  confined  to  Syria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia.  During  this  confusion, 
new  sovereigns  ascended  the  thrones  everywhere. 
In  Macedonia,  Philip  succeeded;  in  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  Philopator;  in  Media,  Molon;  and  in 
Bactria  a  consolidatod  Macedonian  dynasty  had 
already  established  itself." — B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
Lert'a  on  Ancient  Hist.,  lect.  103-104  (v.  3). 

B.  C.  224-187.— The  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great. — His  early  successes. — His  disastrous 
war  with  the  Romans. — His  diminished  king- 
dom. —  His  death.  —  Autioclr.is  the  Great  first 
proved  his  military  talents  in  the  war  against  the 
rebellious  brothers  Molo  and  Alexander,  the 
satraps  of  Media  and  Persia  (B.  C.  230).     "He 
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next  renewed  the  old  contest  witli  Egypt  for  the 
possession  of  Cople-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  was 
forced  to  cede  those  provinces  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  as  the  result  of  his  decisive  defeat  at 
Rapliia,  near  Gaza,  in  the  same  vear  in  which 
the  battle  of  the  Trasimeno  lake  fbetween  Han- 
nibal and  the  Romans]  was  fouglit  (H.  C.  217). 
Meanwhile,  Achojus,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor, 
had  raised  the  standard  of  independence;  but 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  at  Sardis,  and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
(B.  C.  214).  Tliis  success  in  the  West  encour- 
aged Antiochus,  like  his  father,  to  attempt  the 
reconquest  of  the  f^ast,  and  with  greater  appear- 
ance at  least  of  success.  But  a  seven  years' 
war  (B.  C.  212-205)  only  resulted  in  Ids  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  tlie  Parthian 
monarchy  (B.  C.  20.'5).  The  same  year  witnessed 
not  only  tlie  crisis  of  the  Ilanuibalic  War,  but 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  latter  event  elTectuaily 
withdrew  Antiochus  from  direct  participation  in 
the  great  conflict.  The  league  whicli  he  made 
with  Philip  [Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
had  then  just  concluded  a  peace  witli  the 
Romans,  ending  the  '  First  Macedonian  War ' — 
see  Greece:  B.  C.  214-140],  instead  of  being  a 
well-concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Asia,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  designs  against  Egypt, 
while  Philip  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  with 
Attains  [king  of  Pergamus,  or  Pergamum]  antl 
the  Romans.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Macedon- 
ian War,  he  prosecuted  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
Cilicia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Palestine,  while  the  Ro- 
nirns  hesitated  to  engage  in  a  new  contest  to 
protect  the  dominions  of  their  youthfid  ward 
nPiolcmy  V.  Epiphanes,  the  infant  kiuff  of 
Egypt,  whose  guardians  had  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  senate].  At  length 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Egvptians  at  Panium, 
the  hill  whence  the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed 
by  a  peace  which  gave  the  coveted  provinces  (o 
Antiochus  [see  Jews:  B.  C.  332-167],  while  the 
youthful  Ptolemy  was  betrothed  to  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  (B.  C.  198).  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  tiiat  the  transferenc3  of 
these  provinces  from  Egypt,  which  had  con- 
stantly pursued  a  tolerant  policy  towards  the 
Jews,  led  afterwards  to  the  furious  perscicution 
of  that  people  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
their  successful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees  [see 
Jews:  B.  C.  160-40].  The  time  seemed  now  ar- 
rived for  Antiochus  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  Philip, 
before  he  should  be  crushed  by  the  Romans; 
but  tt  ?  Syrian  king  still  clung  to  the  nearer  and 
dearei  object  of  extending  his  power  over  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  ...  He  collected  a  great 
army  at  Sardis,  while  his  fleet  advanced  along 
the  Bji.*'iern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  he 
was  br^  ht  into  collision  both  with  Attains  and 
the  Rhi.  ..ans,  the  allies  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Though 
the  Rhodians  succeeded  in  protecting  the  chief 
cities  of  Caria,  and  Antiochus  was  repelled  from 
some  important  places  by  the  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  became  master  of  several  others, 
and  among  the  rest  of  Abydos  on  the  Hellespont. 
Even  the  conquest  of  his  .  lly  Philip  was  in  the 
first  instance  favourable  to  his  progress ;  for  the 
hesitating  policy  of  the  Romans  suffered  him  In 
occupy  ''e  places  vacated  by  the  Macedonian 
garrisons."  It  was  not  until  191  B.  C.  tiiat  the 
lataity  of  the  Syrian  monarch  brought  him  into 


collision  with  the  legions  of  Rome.  He  had 
formed  an  allianco  with  tlie  iEtolians  in  Greece, 
and  he  had  received  into  his  camp  the  fugitive 
Carthaginian,  Hannibal;  but  petty  jealousies 
forbade  his  profiting  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
unfortunate  soldier.  lie  entered  Greece  w-ith  a 
small  force  in  192  B.  ('.,  occupied  the  pass  of 
Tlicrmopylip,  and  entrenched  himself  there, 
waiting  reinforcements  which  did  not  come  to 
him.  Even  the  JIacedonians  were  iirrayed  against 
him.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  at- 
tacked in  this  strong  position  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul Manius  Acilius  Glabrio.  Despite  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  the  po.sition  he  was  de- 
feated overwhehningly  and  his  army  almost 
totally  destroyed  (B.  C.  191).  He  fled  to  Chalcis 
and  from  Chalcis  to  Asia ;  but  he  had  not  escaped 
the  long  arm  of  wrath  fid  Rome,  now  roused 
against  him.  For  the  first  time,  a  Roman  armj 
crossed  the  Hellespont  and  entered  the  Asiatic 
world,  imder  the  command  of  the  poweriul 
Scipios,  Africanus  and  his  brother.  At  the  same 
tune  a  Roman  fl"et,  in  co-operation  with  the 
navy  of  Rhodes,  swept  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  some  minor  naval  engagements,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  off  the  promontory  of  5Iyon- 
nesus,  near  Ephesus,  in  which  the  Syrians  lost 
half  their  fleet  (B.  C.  190).  ...  On  land  Antiochus 
fared  no  better.  A  vast  and  motley  host  which 
he  gathered  for  the  defense  of  his  dominions  wn"^ 
assailed  by  L.  Scipio  at  Magnesia,  under  Mount 
Sipylus  (B.  C.  190\  and  ea.sily  destroyed,  some 
50,000  of  its  dead  being  left  on  the  f.eld.  This 
ended  the  war  and  stripped  Antiochus  of  all  his 
former  conquests  in  A.sia  Alinor.  Much  of  the 
territory  taken  from  him  was  handed  over  to  the 
king  of  Pergamum,  faithful  ally  and  friend  of 
Rome ;  some  to  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  some 
was  left  undisturbed  in  its  political  state,  as  or- 
ganized in  the  minor  states  of  Cappadocia, 
Bithynia  and  the  rest.  "As  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of  those 
uneoual  conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies 
yielded  like  unsubstantial  shows  to  the  might  of 
disciplined  freedom,  so  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
last  of  the  great  oriental  empires ;  for  the  king- 
dom left  to  the  heirs  of  Seleucus  was  only  strong 
enough  to  indulge  them  in  ihe  luxuiies  of 
Antioch  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  perse- 
cuting the  Jews.  All  resistance  ceased  in  Asia 
Minor ;  that  great  peninsula  was  ceded  as  far  as 
the  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  with  whatever  re- 
mained nominally  to  Antiocluis  in  Thrace ;  and, 
with  characteristic  levity,  he  thanked  the  Ro- 
mans for  relieving  him  oi  the  government  of  too 
large  a  kingdom.  .  .  .  Never,  perhaps,  did  a 
great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and 
so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cidje  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  him- 
self was  soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant 
inhabitants  of  Elymais  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a  temple 
of  Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which  lie  had 
sought  tc  replenish  his  empty  coffers  (B.  C.  187). 
.  .  The  petty  princes  of  Phrygia  soon  submit- 
ted to  the  power  and  exactions  of  the  new  lords 
of  W  estern  A^ia ;  but  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes 
of  Galatia  made  .'v  stand  in  th  fastnesses  of 
Mount  Olympus.  '  They  were  overcome,  how- 
ever, and  the  survivors  driven  bej-ond  the 
Halyb.  "That  river  fixed  by  the  treaty  wiMi 
An'iochus  as  the  eastern  limit  of  Roman  power 
in  Asia,  was  respected  as  the  present  terminus  of 
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their  conque«t«,  without  putting  ft  bound  to  their 
lufluenct.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamiis,  "  wns 
justly  rewnrdwl  for  his  sufferings  und  services 
by  the  apportionment  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territories  ceded  Y  Antlochus  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  Pergnnius  became  the 
most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the 
Ilalys  and  the  Taurus,  except  Blthvnia  and 
Galatla  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Lycla 
and  the  greater  part  of  Caria,  which  went  to 
recompense  the  fidelity  of  the  Ilhodians;  and  to 
these  Asiatic  possessions  were  added,  in  Europe, 
the  Thrucian  Chersonese  and  the  city  of  Lyslm- 
achia."— P.  Smith,  Iliat.  of  the  World:  Ancient, 
eh.  27  (i\  2). 

Also  in  :  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Start/  of  Alex- 
ander's Empire,  ch.  24  and  28. —  W.  Ihne,  Hist, 
of  Home,  bk.  5,  c7i.  2.— C.  ThirlwoU,  Ilitt.  of 
Greece,  ch.  65. 

B.  C.  150. —  Conquest  by  the  Parthians  of 
Media,  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria.    See  Pekbi.v:  B.  C.  ISO- A.  I).  226. 

B.C.  64. —  Pompeius  in  the  East. —  Syria 
absorbed  in  the  dominion  of  Rome. —  In  64, 
B.  C.  liaving  finished  tiie  Mithridntic  War,  driv- 
ing the  Pontic  king  across  the  Eu.xine  into  the 
Cnmea,  Pompeius  Magnus  marched  into  Syria 
to  settle  affairs  in  that  disordered  region  (see 
Rome  :  B.  C.  69-63).  He  had  received  from  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  under  tlie  Mauilian 
Law,  an  extraordinary  commission,  with  supreme 
powers  iu  Asia,  and  by  virtue  of  this  authority 
he  assumed  to  dispose  of  the  eastern  kingdoms 
at  will.  The  last  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria 
was  deprived  of  his  throne  at  Pompey's  com- 
mand, and  Syria  was  added  to  the  dominions  of 
Rome.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Judtea. 
—  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v,  3, 
ch.  9-10.— See  Jews:  B.  C.  166^0. 


SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE,  The. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1644-1045. 

SELGOV.£,  The.— A  tribe  which,  in  Ro- 
man times,  occupied  the  modern  county  of  Dum- 
fries, Scotland.     See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

3ELIM   I.,   Turkish   Sultan,   A.   D.    1512- 

1520 Selim  II.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1566-1574. 

.      .Selim  III.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1789-1807. 

C  ELINUS,  Destruction  of  (B.  C.  409).  See 
Sicily:  B.  C.  409-405. 

SELJUKS.     See  Turks  (Srljuks). 

SELLA  CURULIS.    See  Curule  CnAm. 

SELLASIA,  Battle  of.— The  last  and  deci- 
sive battle  in  what  was  called  the  Kleomenic 
War  —  fought  B.  C.  221.  Tlie  war  had  its  origin 
in  the  resistance  of  Sparta,  under  the  infiuence 
of  its  last  heroic  king,  Kleomeues,  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Acliaian  League,  revived  and 
extended  by  Aratos.  In  the  end,  the  League,  to 
defeat  Kleomenes,  was  persuaded  by  Aratos  ;o 
call  in  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
practically  to  surrender  itself,  as  an  instrument 
in  his  hands,  for  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  and 
all  Peloponnesus.  The  deed  was  accomplished 
on  the  field  of  Sellasia.  Kleomenes  fled  tn  Egypt ; 
"Sparta  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return 
of  the  HCrakleidg,  opened  her  gates  to  a  foreign 
conqueror." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
Oort. ,  ch.  7,  sect.  4. 

Also  in:  Plutarch.  Kleomenes. —  See,  also, 
Greece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

SELLI,  The.    See  Hellas. 


SEMINARA,  Battle  of  (1503).  See  Italt: 
A.  I).  1501-1504. 

SEMINOLES.  Sec  American  Ahorku- 
ne8:  Se.minoles,  and  Muskiiogean  Family; 
also,  Florida:  A.  D.  181G-1818,  1885-1843. 


SEMITES,  The.  — "The  'Semitic  Race' 
owes  its  name  to  a  confusion  of  ethnology  with 
philology.  A  certain  family  of  speech,  composed 
of  languages  closely  related  to  one  another  and 
presupposing  a  common  mother-tongue,  received 
the  title  of  '  Semitic '  from  the  German  scholar 
Eichhorn.  There  was  some  justification  for 
such  ft  name.  The  family  of  speech  consldts  of 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  of  Aramaic,  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  of  Arabian,  of  South  Arabian 
and  of  Ethiopic  or  Ge'ez.  Eber,  Aram,  and 
Asshur  were  all  sons  of  Shem,  and  the  South 
Arabian  tribes  claimed  descent  from  Joktan.  In 
default  of  a  better  title,  therefore,  '  Semitic '  was 
introduced  and  accepted  in  order  to  denote  the 
group  of  languages  of  which  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic form  part.  But  whatever  justification 
there  may  have  been  for  speaking  of  a  Semitic 
family  01  languages  there  was  none  for  speaking 
of  a  Semitic  race.  To  do  so  was  to  confound 
language  and  race,  and  to  perpetuate  the  old 
error  which  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  UnfortTinately,  however,  when  scholars 
began  to  realise  the  distinction  between  lan- 
guage and  race,  the  mischief  was  already  done. 
'The  Semitic  race'  had  become,  us  it  were,  a 
household  term  of  ethnological  science.  It  was 
too  late  to  try  to  displace  it ;  all  we  can  do  Is 
t«  define  it  accurately  and  distinguish  it  carefully 
from  the  philological  term,  '  the  Semitic  family 
of  speech. ' .  .  .  There  are  members  of  the  Semitic 
race  who  do  not  speak  Semitic  languages,  and 
speakers  of  Semitic  languages  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Semitic  race.  ...  It  is  questiona- 
ble whether  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  were 
of  purely  Semitic  ancestry,  and  yet  it  was  from 
them  that  the  Israelites  Icarnedf  the  language 
which  we  call  Hebrew.  .  .  .  Northern  Arabia 
was  the  early  home  of  the  Semitic  stock,  and  it 
is  in  Northern  Arabia  that  we  still  meet  with  it 
but  little  changed.  .  .  .  The  Bedawin  of  North- 
ern Arabia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  settled 
population  of  the  Hijaz,  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  presentiiig  us  with  the  purest  examples 
of  the  Semitic  type.  But  even  the  Bedawin  are 
not  free  from  admixture." — A.  H.  Sayce,  Tlie 
Races  of  the  Old  Testament,  ch.  4. — "The  follow- 
ing is  a  scheme  of  the  divisions  of  the  Semitic 
race.  It  is  based  partly  upon  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  linguistic  amnity,  and  partly  upon 
geographical  and  historical  distributioa: 
A. —  Northern  Semites. 

a.  Old  Babylonian 

b.  ■ 
c. 
a. 
b. 
a. 
b. 
a. 
b. 


I.     Babylonian : 

II.     Aramajan : 
III.     Canaanitic : 


IV.     Hebraic : 


c. 
d. 


Assyrian 

Chalda;an 

Mesopotamian 

Syrian. 

Canaanites 

PhcEuicians 

Hebrews 

Moabites 

Ammonites 

Edomites 


B.—  Southern  Semites. 
I.     Sabajans 
II.     Ethiopians 
III.    Arabs. 
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It  BhouUl  bo  8uid  with  regard  to  the  foregoing 
classitlcation,  that  it  liai  been  made  as  general  as 
possible,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difllculty 
to  make  clear-cut  divisions  on  an  exact  ethno- 
logical basis.  If  a  linguistic  classification  were 
attempted,  a  scheme  largely  different  would 
have  to  be  exhibited.  .  .  .  Again  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  mixture  of  races  wliich  was 
continually  going  on  in  the  Semitic  world  is  not 
and  ciin:iot  be  Indicated  by  our  chissillcation. 
The  BabyloniaijB,  for  example,  received  a  con- 
stant accession  from  Aramieans  encamped  on 
their  borders,  and  even  beyond  the  Tigris;  liut 
these,  as  well  us  non- Semitic  elements  from  the 
mountains  and  plains  to  the  east,  they  assimilated 
in  speech  and  customs.  The  same  general  re- 
mark applies  to  the  Aramieans  of  Nortliern  Mes- 
opotamia and  Syria,  while  the  j)eople8  of  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Palestine,  and  in  fact  all  the 
communities  that  bordered  on  the  Great  Desert, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean, 
were  continually  aksorbing  individuals  or  tribes 
of  Arabian  st5ck.  Finally,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  in  some  sub-divisions  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  geographical  instead  of  a  properly  racial  dis- 
tinction; and  that  is,  of  course,  to  be  limited 
chronologically.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  devise  ii  single  strictly  ethnological  term 
for  the  tv/o  great  divisions  of  the  Aramieans.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  home 
of  the  Semitic  race,  before  its  separation  into 
the  historical  divisions,  was  Northern  Arabia. 
.  .  .  The  historical  distribution  of  the  several 
families  is  thus  best  accounted  for.  .  .  .  While 
among  the  Southern  Semites  the  various  Arab 
tribes  remained  for  the  most  part  in  their  desert 
home  for  thousands  of  years  as  obscure  Bedawin, 
and  the  Sabreans  cultivated  the  rich  soil  of  'he 
southwest  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
there  developed  cities  and  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, and  the  nearly  related  Ethiopians,  mi- 
grating across  the  Red  Sea,  slowly  built  up  in 
Abyssinia  an  isolated  civilization  of  their  own, 
those  branches  of  the  race  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  after  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence in  common  camping  grounds,  moved 
northward  and  westward  to  engage  in  more  im- 
portant enterprises.  The  Babylonians,  occupy- 
ing the  region  which  the  Bible  makes  known  to 
us  as  the  scene  of  man's  creation,  and  which  his- 
torical research  indicates  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  civilization,  made  their  home  on 
the  lands  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
converting  them  through  canalization  and  irri- 
gation into  ricli  and  powerful  kingdoms  finally 
united  under  the  rule  of  Babylon.  Before  the 
union  was  effected,  emigrants  from  among  these 
Eabylonians  settled  along  the  Middle  Tigris, 
founded  the  city  of  Asshur,  and  later  sti'j  the 
group  of  cioies  known  to  nistory  as  Nineveh. 
The  Assyrians  then,  after  long  struggles,  rose  to 
pre-eminence  in  Western  Asia,  till  after  centuries 
of  stern  dominion  they  yielded  to  the  new  Baby- 
lonian regime  founded  by  the  Chaldteans  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Canaanites, 
debarred  from  the  riches  of  the  East,  .'turned 
northwestward  at  an  unknown  early  date,  and 
while  some  of  them  occupied  and  cultivated  the 
valleys  of  Palestine,  others  seized  the  maritime 
plain  and  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon.  On  the 
coast  of  the  latter  region  they  took  advantage  of 
the  natural  haiuours  wanting  in  the  former,  and 
tried  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  sea. 


As  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  they  became 
the  great  navigators  and  marftinu;  traders  for 
the  nations,  and  scat  forth  colonies  over  the 
Mediterranean  [see  Pikenicia].  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
tiie  pasture  lands  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  and  between  the  southern  desert  and 
the  northern  mountains  werejgradually  being  oc- 
cupied by  tlie  Aramieans,  who  advanced  with 
flocks  and  herds  along  the  Euphrates.  .  .  . 
While  the  bulk  of  the  Aramieans  adhered  to  the 
old  pastoral  life  among  the  good  grazing  districts 
in  the  confines  of  the  desert,  a  large  number, 
favoured  by  their  intermediate  position  between 
urban  and  nonnulic  settlements,  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  carrying  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  .  .  .  This  remarkable  people, 
however,  never  attained  to  political  autonomy 
on  a  large  scale  in  tlieir  Mesopotandan  home,  to 
which  for  long  ages  they  were  confined.  After 
the  decline  of  the  Ilettite  principalities  west  of 
the  Euphrates  [see  IlnniTKs],  to  winch  they 
themselves  largely  contributed,  they  rapidly 
spread  in  that  (juarter  also.  They  mingled  with 
the  non-Semitic  Ilettite  inhabitants  of  Ciirche- 
mish  and  Ilamath,  formed  settlements  along  the 
slopes  of  Amanusand  Anti-Lebanon,  and  created 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Palestine  a  powerful 
state  with  Damascus  as  the  centre,  which  was 
long  a  rival  of  Israel,  and  even  stood  out  against 
the  might  of  Assyria.  Tlius  the  Aramieans 
really  acted  a  more  prominent  political  part  to 
the  west  tlian  they  did  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  accordingly  they  have  been  popu- 
larly most  closely  associated  with  the  name 
'  Syria. '  At  the  same  time  they  did  not  abandon 
their  old  settlements  between  the  Itivers.  .  .  . 
As  the  latest  of  the  historical  divisions  of  the 
race  to  form  an  independent  community,  the 
Hebraic  family  made  their  permanent  settlement 
in  and  about  Palestine  [see  .Tews],  Their  com- 
mon ancestors  of  the  family  of  Temh  emigrated 
from  Southern  Babylonia  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  of  Aramiean  stock." — 
J.  F.  IMcCurdy,  lliatoi^y.  Prophecy  and  tlie  Mon- 
iunenU,  bk.  1,  ch.  2  (e.  1).— "The  Hebrews  .  .  . 
divided  the  country  of  Aram  [between  the  M"d- 
iterranean  and  the  Euphrates]  into  several  re- 
gions; 1st  Aram  Naharaim,  or  'Aram  of  the  two 
rivers,'  that  is,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  2d  Aram 
properly  so  called,  that  is,  Syria,  whose  most 
ancient  and  important  city  was  Damascus;  and 
3d  Aram  Zobah,  or  the  region  in  which  in  later 
times  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra." — 
F.  Lenormant  and  E.  Chevalier,  J/r  ual  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  East,  bk.  1,  ch.  4. — "  The 
Semitic  home  is  distinguished  by  its  central  po- 
sition in  geography  —  between  Asia  and  Africa, 
aud  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  Europe ;  and  the  role  in  history 
of  the  Semitic  race  has  been  also  intermediary. 
The  Semites  have  been  the  great  middlemen  of 
the  world.  Not  second-rate  in  war,  they  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  in  commerce  and  religion. 
They  have  been  the  carriers  between  East  and 
West,  thay  have  stood  between  the  great  an- 
cient civilizations  and  those  which  go  to  make 
up  the  modern  world ;  while  by  a  higher  gift, 
for  which  their  conditions  neither  in  place  nor  in 
time  fully  account,  they  have  been  mediary  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  proved  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  world,  through  whom  have  come 
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its  three  higlicst  faiths,  its  only  universal  reli- 
gions."—  Geo.  Adam  Hniith,  Ifinton'nil  (leogrnphy 
of  the  Jlnlj/  Lain/,  p.  !i. — "If  we  nsk  what  the 
Semitic  peoples  have  contriliiited  to  this  orj^anic 
and  living  whole  which  is  called  civili/ation,  we 
Hindi  (Ind,  in  the  flrst  place,  that,  in  polity,  we 
owe  tliem  nothing  at  all.  Political  life  is  per- 
hai)s  the  most  peculiar  an<'  native  characteristic 
of  the  Indo  EuroiMiin  nu.ion.s.  These  nations 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  known  liberty,  that 
hav(!  reconciled  the  State  with  the  independence 
of  the  individual.  ...  In  art  and  poetry  what 
do  we  owe  to  them  V  In  art  nothing.  These 
tribes  have  but  little  of  the  artist;  our  art  comes 
entirely  from  Clrecce.  In  poetry,  nevertheless, 
without  being  their  tributaries,  wo  have  with 
them  more  than  one  bond  of  union.  The  Psalms 
have  become  in  some  respects  one  of  our  sources 
of  poetry.  Hebrew  poetry  has  taken  a  place 
with  us  beside  Greek  poetry,  not  as  having  fur- 
nished a  distinct  order  of  poetry,  but  as  consti- 
tuting a  poetic  ideal,  a  sort  of  Olympus  where  in 
conseiiuence  of  an  accepted  prestige  everything 
is  suffused  with  a  halo  of  light.  .  .  .  Here  again, 
however,  all  the  shades  of  expression,  all  the 
delicacy,  all  the  depth  is  our  work.  The  thing 
essentially  poetic  is  the  destiny  of  man ;  his  mel- 
ancholy moods,  his  restless  search  after  causes, 
his  just  complaint  to  heaven.  There  was  no 
necessity  of  going  to  strangers  to  learn  this. 
The  eternal  school  here  is  each  man's  soul.  In 
science  and  philosophy  we  are  exclusively  Greek. 
The  investigation  of  causes,  knowledge  for 
knowledge's  own  sake,  is  a  thing  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  previous  to  Greece,  a  thing  that  we 
have  learned  from  her  alone.  Babylon  possessed 
a  science,  but  it  had  not  that  pre-eminently  sci- 
entitic  principle,  the  absolute  fixedness  of  natu- 
ral law.  .  .  .  We  owe  to  the  Semitic  race  neither 
political  life,  art,  poetry,  philosophy,  nor  science. 
What  then  do  we  owe  to  them  ?  We  owe  to 
them  religion.  The  whole  world,  if  we  except 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  tribes  altogether 
savage,  has  adopted  the  Semitic  religions.  The 
civilized  world  comprises  only  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mussulmans.  The  Indo-European  race  in 
particuhir,  excepting  the  Bmhmanic  family  and 
the  feeble  relics  of  the  Parsees,  has  gone  over 
completely  to  the  Semitic  faiths.  What  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenqn  ? 
How  happens  it  that  the  nations  who  hold  the 
supremacy  of  the  world  have  renounced  their 
own  creed  to  adopt  that  of  the  people  they  have 
conquered  ?  The  primitive  worship  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  .  .  .  was  charming  and  profound, 
like  the  imagination  of  the  nations  themselves. 
It  was  like  an  echo  of  nature,  a  sort  of  naturalis- 
tic hymn,  in  which  the  idea  of  one  sole  cause 
ap  ears  but  occasionally  and  uncertainly.  It 
was  a  child's  religion,  full  of  artlessncss  and 
poetry,  but  destined  to  crumble  at  the  first  de- 
mand of  thought.  Persia  first  effected  its  reform 
(that  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Zo- 
roaster) under  influences  and  at  an  epoch  un- 
known to  us.  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
was  already  dissatisfied  with  her  religion,  and 
was  turning  towards  the  East.  In  the  Iloman 
period,  the  old  pagan  worship  bad  become  utterly 
insufllcicnt.  It  no  longer  addressed  the  imagi- 
natior  ;  it  spoke  feebly  to  the  moral  sense.  The 
old  mylhs  on  the  forces  of  nature  had  become 
changed  into  fables,  not  unfrequently  amusing 
and   ingemous,  but  destitute  of   all   religious 


value.  It  is  precisely  at  this  epoch  that  the  civi- 
lized world  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
.lewish  faith.  Based  upon  the  clear  and  simple 
dogma  of  the  divine  unity,  discarding  naturalism 
and  pan'heism  by  the  marvellously  terse  phrase: 
In  the  begiiming,  (Jod  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,'  possessing  a  law,  a  book,  the  deposi- 
torv  of  grand  moral  precepts  and  of  an  elevated 
religious  poetry,  Judaism  had  an  incontestable 
superiority,  an<l  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
then  that  some  clay  the  world  would  i)ec()nie 
Jewish,  that  is  to  say  would  forsakt!  the  old  my- 
thology for  Monotheism." — E.  Uenan,  StmlifH  of 
lieligioiiH  Ifinton/  and  ('riticiHin,  pp.  IS-l-lOO. 

Primitive  Babylonia. —  "The  Babylonians 
were  .  .  .  the  first  of  the  Sendles  to  enter  the 
arena  of  history,  and  they  did  so  by  virtue  of 
the  civilization  to  which  they  attained  in  and 
through  their  settlements  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  .  .  .  The  unrivalled  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  Babylonia  was  the  result  not  only 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but  of  the  sujjcradded 
benefits  of  the  colossal  system  of  drainage  and 
canalization  which  was  begun  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  first  civilized  inhabitants.  Of  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  the  Euphrates  contributed  by 
far  the  larger  share.  .  .  .  Ihe  .  .  .  formations  of 
clay,  mud,  and  gypsum,  comprising  elements  of 
the  richest  soil,  are  found  in  such  profusion  in 
Babylonia  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  civilization 
it  was  the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the  whole 
earth  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  roiighly  reckoned  by  Henxlotus 
to  etjual  in  productiveness  lialf  the  rest  of  Asia. 
.  .  .  The  rise  of  the  Semites  in  Babylonia,  like 
all  other  origins,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
earliest  authentic  records,  drawn  as  they  are 
from  their  own  monuments,  reveal  this  gifted 
race  as  already  in  possession  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilization,  with  completed  systems  of  national 
religion,  a  language  already  long  past  its  forma- 
tive period,  and  a  stajje  of  advancement  in  art 
that  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  class 
of  taste  and  leisure,  to  whom  their  nomadic  an- 
cestry must  have  been  little  more  than  a  vague 
tradition.  The  same  records  also  show  this 
Semitic  people  to  have  extended  their  sway  in 
Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  coast- 
land  many  centuries  before  Phcenicians  or  He- 
brews or  llettites  came  before  the  world  in  any 
national  or  corporate  form.  (Questions  of  deep 
interest  urise  in  connection  with  such  facts  as 
tiicse.  It  is  asked :  Did  the  Babylonian  Semites 
develop  the  elements  of  their  civilization  alone, 
or  did  they  inherit  that  of  another  race  ?  ...  In 
the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  same  race  who 
in  historical  times  gave  proof  of  high  mental 
endowments  reached  their  unique  level  of  intel- 
lectual attainment  by  a  process  of  self -education. 
A  contrary  opinion  is  held  by  many  scholars  of 
high  rank.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  theory 
that  the  Semitic  Babylonians  acquired  their 
civilization  from  another  people  who  preceded 
them  in  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the 
country  [see  Bauylonia,  Primitive].  This 
hypothetical  race  is  named  Sumerian  from  tlie 
term  Sumer,  generally,  but  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  designation  of  Southern  Baby- 
lonia. With  this  in  the  Inscriptions  is  coupled 
the  name  of  Akkad,  another  geographical  term 
properly  connoting  Northern  Babylonia.  This  ap- 
pellation has  given  rise  to  the  name  '  Akkadian, ' 
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usrd  by  most  of  those  mo<lcm  nntlioritlcs  to 
(Icsif^nato  a  Hiipposcd  HulxliviHioii  of  the  huiuo 

[H-()|)lc,  spciikiiiK  a  dialect  of  tlie  iiiaiii  H\iiiu>rian 
aiij,'iiagL'.  .  .  .  Tli(!  Huincrian  tlu-ory  lias  played 
a  grnat  nllo  in  HnguiHtic;  and  ethnological  re- 
Hearch  dviriug  the  last  twenty  years.  1  lu;  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  supposed  language  led  at  oneo 
to  its  being  classed  with  the  agglutinative  fami- 
lies of  speecli,  and  the  inevital)le  '  Turanian ' 
conveniently  opened  its  hospitaljle  doors.  .  .  . 
While  we  are  .  .  .  obliged,  until  further  light 
shall  have  been  cast  ujion  the  sul)ject,  to  assume 
that  tlie  earliest  type  of  Babylonian  cultun?  was 
mainly  of  Semitic  origin,  it  would  bo  rash  to 
assert  that  people  of  that  race  were  tlic  solo  oc- 
cupants of  tlie  lower  River  country  in  prehistoric 
times,  or  that  they  received  no  important  con- 
tributions to  their  development  from  any  outside 
races.  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  remains  for  us  to  assume  it 
to  be  possible  that  an  antecedent  or  contempo- 
ninous  people  bore  a  small  sliaro  with  the  Sem- 
ites in  the  eariy  development  of  the  country,  and 
tliat,  as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  tho  stronger 
race,  they  bcciueathed  to  it  some  of  tho  elements 
of  the  surviving  religion,  mythology,  and  popu- 
lar superstition." — J.  F.  JlcCuriiy,  IlintDi'i/, 
Prophecy  <ind  the  Monuments,  hk.  2,  eJi.  1  (c.  1). — 
"  As  to  the  ancient  history  of  Babylon,  it  is  well 
to  learn  to  be  patient  and  to  wait.  The  progress 
of  (iiscovery  and  deciplicrment  is  so  rapid,  that 
what  is  true  this  year  is  shown  to  be  wrong  next 
year.  .  .  .  This  is  no  discredit  to  tlie  valiant 
pioneers  in  this  glorious  <'ampaign.  On  the  con- 
trary it  speaks  well  for  their  perseverance  and 
for  their  sense  of  truth.  I  shall  only  give  you 
one  instance  to  sliow  what  I  mean  i)y  calling  tlie 
ancient  periods  of  Babylonian  history  also  con- 
structive rather  than  authentic.  My  friend  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  claims  4000  B.  C.  as  the  beginning 
of  Babylonian  literature.  Nabonidus.  he  tells 
us  (Ilil)bert  Lectures,  p.  21),  in  550  B.  C.  ex- 
plored the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  god  at  Sip- 
para.  This  temple  was  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon. 
Nalionidus,  however,  lighted  upon  the  actual 
foundation-stone  —  a  stone,  we  are  told,  whicli 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  of  liis  predecessors  for 
3,200  years.  On  the  strength  of  this  the  date  of 
3,200  +  550  years,  that  is,  3750  B.  C,  is  as.signed 
to  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon.  These  two 
kings,  however,  are  said  to  be  quite  modern,  and 
to  have  been  preceded  by  a  number  of  so-called 
Proto-Chaldasan  kings,  who  spoke  a  Proto-Chal- 
drean  language,  long  before  the  Semitic  popula- 
tion had  entered  tlie  land.  It  is  concluded, 
further,  from  some  old  in'icriptions  on  dioritc, 
brought  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Chaldica, 
that  the  quarries  of  Sinai,  which  were  worked 
by  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  tlieir  third 
dynasty,  say  six  tliousand  years  ago,  may  have 
been  visited  about  the  same  time  by  tiiese  Proto- 
Chaldicans.  4000  B.  C,  we  are  told,  would 
therefore  be  a  very  moderate  initial  epoch  for 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  literature.  I  am  tho 
very  last  person  to  deny  the  ingeniousness  of 
these  arguments,  or  to  doubt  the  real  antiquity 
of  the  early  civilization  of  Babylon  or  Egypt. 
All  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  we  should  always 
keep  before  our  eyes  the  constructive  character 
of  this  ancient  liistory  and  chronology.  To  use 
a  foundation-stone,  on  its  own  authority,  as  a 
stepping-stone  over  a  gap  of  3,200  years,  is  purely 
constructive  chronology,  and  as  such  is  to  be 


carefully  distinguished  from  what  historians 
mean  l)y  authentic  liistory,  as  wlitii  Herodotus 
or  Thucydides  tells  us  what  happened  during 
their  own  lives  or  before  their  own  eyes." — V. 
Max  MUllcr,  <M  the  "  h'nonnoiiH  Antii/uity"  of 
the  HiiHt  {Nineteenth  Century,  1«»1).  — "Dr.  Tielo 
rejects  the  name  'Accadian,'  which  has  lieen 
adopted  by  so  many  Assyriologists,  and  ia 
strongly  limisposed  to  admit  Turanian  allinities. 
Yet  he  is  so  far  from  accepting  the  altcrnativo 
theory  of  llalevy  and  Guyard,  that  this  so  called 
Accadian,  or  Sumerian,  fs  only  another  way  of 
writing  As.syrian,  that  lit!  can  scar(-cly  comjirc- 
hend  how  a  man  of  learning  and  penetration  can 
maintain  such  a  strange  position.  He  seems  to 
consider  a  ])ositive  decision  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  inciuiry  premature;  but  pronounces  the 
hypothesis  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Accad- 
ian theory,  namely,  that  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
cuneiform  writing  are  explicable  only  by  tho 
assumption  that  Tt  was  originally  intended  for 
another  language  tlian  the  Assyrian,  to  be  by  far 
tho  most  probable.  lie  calls  tliis  language, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  nonSemltlc, 
'Old  Chahiee,'  because  what  was  later  on  called 
Ohaldaea  'was  certainly  its  starting-point  In 
Mesopotamia.'  The  superiority  of  this  name  to 
'Accadian 'or  'Sumerian'  is  not  very  obvious, 
as  tlie  name  '  Chaldee '  is  not  found  Ixifore  tho 
ninth  century  B.  C. ,  while  the  oldest  title  of  tho 
Bal)ylonian  icings  is  'king  of  Humir  and  Accad.' 
In  tlie  interesting  account  of  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  .  .  .  two  iden- 
tifications which  have  found  much  favour  with 
Assyriologists  are  mentioned  in  a  very  sceptical 
way.  The  '  Ur '  of  Abraham  is  generally  be- 
lieved, with  Sclirader,  to  bo  the  '  El  Mughair '  of 
tliu  Arabs.  Dr.  Ticle  coldly  observes  that  this 
idontiflcation,  though  not  impossilile,  is  not 
proved.  Again,  the  tower  of  Babel  is  identitied 
by  Schrader  either  with  Babil  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  or  with  Birs  Nimrud  (Borsippa)  on  tho 
right  side.  Dr.  Tiele  considers  the  latter  site 
impossible,  because  Borsippa  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  place,  and  was  too  distant  from 
Babylon  for  the  supposed  outer  wall  of  the 
great  city  to  'jncloso  it.  He  also  rejects  Sclira- 
dcr's  tiieory  that  the  name  Nineveh  in  later  times 
included  Diir  Sargon  (Khorsabad),  Resen,  and 
Calah,  as  well  as  Nineveh  proper.  The  history 
is  divided  into  four  periods:  1.  The  old  Baby- 
lonian period,  from  the  earliest  days  down  to 
the  time  when  Assyria  was  sutliciently  strong 
and  independent  to  contend  with  Babylon  on 
equal  terms.  2.  The  first  Assyrian  p(  riod  down 
to  the  accession  of  Tiglath-pikscr  II.  in  745 
B.  C.  3.  Tho  Second  Assyrian  Period,  from  745 
B.  C.  to  the  Fall  of  Nineveh.  4.  The  New 
Babylonian  Empire.  In  treating  of  the  first 
period.  Dr.  Tiele  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  Deluge  Tablets  as  a  source  of  historical 
knowledge,  putting  tliem  on  one  side  ai)parently 
as  purely  mythical.  He  despairs  of  tracing 
Babylonian  culture  to  its  earliest  home.  The 
belief  that  it  originated  on  the  shores  of  tha 
Persian  Gulf  seems  to  him  uncertain,  but  he  is 
not  able  to  fill  the  gap  with  any  otlier  satisfac- 
tory liypotlicsis.  Babylonian  history  begins  for 
him  with  Sargon  I.,  whom  he  regards  as  most 
probably  either  of  Semitic  descent  or  n  represen- 
tative of  Semitic  sovrreigntj.  Ho  is  sceptical 
about  the  early  date  assigned  to  this  king  by 
Nabunahid,  the  thirty-eighth  century  B.  C. ,  and 
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is  disposed  to  regard  tbe  quaint  story  of  his  con- 
cealmeut  when  an  infant  in  u  baslcet  of  reeds  as 
a  solar  my tli ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  admit  as 
solid  fact  the  amazing  statements  of  the  inscrip- 
tions about  his  mighty  empire  '  extending  from 
Elam  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  tbe 
borders  of  Egypt,  nay,  even  to  Cyprus.'  So 
early  as  1850  B.  C,  he  thinks,  the  supremacy  of 
Babylon  had  been  established  for  centuries." — 
Jiemew  of  Dr.  Tiele'a  Uistory  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  {Academy,  Jan.  1,  1887). 

Also  in:  Tlie  Earliest  History  of  Babylonia 
(Quarterly  Rev.,  Oct.,  1894,  reviewing  "Decou- 
Tcrtes  en  Chnldee,  par  Ernest  d£  Sarsec). 

The  First  Babylonian  Empire. — "It  is  with 
the  reign  of  Hammurabi  that  the  importance  of 
Babylonia  —  the  country  owning  Babel  as  its 
capital  —  begins.  .  .  .  Hammurabi  (circ.  2250 
B.  C.)  is  the  sixth  on  the  Babylonian  list  [i.  e. 
a  list  of  kings  found  among  the  inscriptions  re- 
covered from  the  mounds  of  ruined  cities  in  Mes- 
opotamia]. The  great  majority  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  his  long  reign  of  fifty-nve  years  refer  to 
peaceful  works."  As,  for  example,  "the  famous 
canal  inscription :  '  I  arn  Hammurabi,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  Ka-dingirra  (Babylon),  the  king 
whom  the  regions  obey,  the  winner  of  victory 
for  his  lord  Slerodach,  the  shepherd,  who  re- 
joices his  ^heart.  When  the  gods  Anu  and  Bel 
granted  me  to  rule  the  people  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  and  gave  the  sceptre  into  my  hand,  I 
dug  the  canal  cailed  "Hammurabi,  the  blessing 
of  the  people,"  which  carries  with  it  the  over- 
flow of  the  water  for  the-people  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad.  I  allotted  both  its  shores  for  food. 
Measures  of  corn  I  poured  forth.  A  lasting 
water  supply  I  made  for  the  people  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad.  I  brought  together  the  numerous 
troops  of  the  people  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  food 
and  drink  I  made  for  them ;  with  blessing  and 
abundance  I  gifted  them.  In  convenient  abodes 
I  caused  them  to  dwell.  Thenceforward  I  am 
Hammurabi,  the  mighty  king,  the  favourite  of 
the  great  gods.  With  the  might  accorded  me 
by  Merodach  I  built  a  tall  tower  with  great  en- 
trances, whose  summits  are  high  li!:e  ...  at 
the  head  of  the  canal  ' '  Hammurabi,  the  blessing 
of  the  people. "  I  named  the  tower  Sinmuballit 
tower,  after  tiic  nai"?  of  m>  father,  my  begetter. 
The  statue  of  Sinmuballit,  my  father,  my  beget- 
ter, I  set  up  ct  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.' 
.  .  .  Rings  bearing  the  legend  '  Palace  of  Ham- 
murabi '  have  been  found  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bagdad,  ard  presumably  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  a  royal  residence  there." — E.  J.  Sim- 
cox,  Primitive  Civilizations,  v.  1,  ])p.  282-283. — 
"The  canal  to  which  this  king  boasts  of  having 
given  his  name,  the  '  Nahar-llammourabi,' was 
called  in  later  days  the  royal  canal,  'Nahar 
Malcha. '  IlercJotus  saw  and  admired  it,  its 
good  condition  was  an  object  of  care  to  the  king 
hiniself,  and  we  know  that  it  was  considerably 
repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  When  civilization 
makes  up  its  mind  to  re-enter  upon  that  country, 
notliiug  more  will  be  needed  for  the  re-awaken- 
ing in  it  of  life  and  reproductive  energy,  than 
the  restoration  of  the  great  works  undertaken  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Abralmm  and  Jacob." — 
G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  Chal- 
dwa  and  Assyria,  v.  1,  p.  40. — "  After  a  reign  of 
flfty-flve  years,  Chammurabi  [or  Hammurabi] 
be(iueathed  the  crown  of  Babylon  and  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Babylonia  to  his  sou  Samsu-iluua 


(B.  C.  2209-2180).  This  ruler,  reigning  ir  the 
spirit  of  his  father,  developed  still  further  the 
national  system  of  canalization.  .  .  .  Five  kings 
after  Chammurabi,  till  2098  B.  C,  complete  the 
list  of  the  eleven  kings  of  this  first  dynasty,  who 
reigned  in  all  304  years.  The  epoch  made  mem- 
orable by  the  deeds  and  enterprise  of  Chammur- 
abi is  followed  by  a  period  of  368  years,  of  the 
occurrences  oi  which  absolutely  nothing  is 
known,  except  the  names  ind  regnal  years  of 
another  list  of  eleven  kings  reigning  in  the  city 
of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  foreign  non-Semitic  race, 
which  for  nearly  six  ..enturies  (c.  1780-1153), 
from  this  time  onward,  held  a  controlling  place 
in  the  affairs  of  Babylonia,  are  referred  to  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  name  Kasse.  These  Kasshites 
came  from  the  border  country  between  Northern 
Elam  and  Media,  and  were  in  all  probability  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Elamites.  The  references 
to  them  make  them  out  to  be  both  mountaineers 
and  tent-dwellers.  .  .  .  The  political  sway  of 
the  foreign  masters  was  undisputed,  but  the 
genius  of  the  government  and  the  national  type 
of  culture  and  forms  of  activity  were  es'^entially 
unchanged.  .  .  .  Through  century  after  centurj , 
and  millei'um  aftet  millenium,  the  dominant 
genius  of  Babylonia  remained  the  same.  It  con- 
quered all  its  conquerors,  and  -joulded  them  to 
its  own  likeness  by  the  force  of  its  manifold 
culture,  by  the  appliances  as  well  as  the  prestige 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  Babylonians  were 
not  able  to  maintain  perpetually  their  political 
autonomy  or  integrity,  not  because  they  were 
not  brave  or  patriotic, "  but  because  ' '  they  were 
not,  first  and  foremost,  a  military  people.  Their 
energies  were  mainly  spent  in  trade  ard  manu- 
facture, in  science  and  art.  .  .  .  The  time  which 
the  native  historiographers  allovv  to  the  new 
[Kasshite]  dynasty  is  577  years.  .  .  .  This  Kass- 
hite  conquest  of  Babylonia  .  .  .  prevented  the 
consolidation  of  the  eastern  brancli  of  the  Sem- 
ites, by  alienating  from  Babylonia  the  Assyrian 
colonists.  .  .  .  Henceforth  there  was  almost  per- 
petual rivalry  and  strife  between  Assyria  and  the 
parent  country.  Henceforth,  also,  it  is  Assyria 
that  becomes  the  leading  power  in  the  West. " — 
J.  F.  McC'irdy,  History,  Propliecy  and  the  Monu- 
ments, bk.  2,  ch.  3,  and  bk.  4,  ch.  1  (v.  1).— "The 
Kassites  gave  a  dynasty  to  Babylonia  which 
lasted  for  576  years  (B.  C.  1806-1230).  The  fact 
that  the  '•ulers  of  the  country  were  Kassites  by 
race,  that  their  army  largely  consisted  of 

Kassi  .  i'  ps,  caused  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions i  ■:  \tify  the  Babylonians  with  their  con- 
querors and  'ords.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  tab- 
lets of  Tel  el-Amarna,  the  Canaanite  writers 
invariably  term  the  Babylonians  the  '  Kasi. '  The 
'  Kasi '  or  Cush,  we  are  told,  had  overrun  Pales- 
tine in  former  years  and  were  again  threatening 
the  E^/ptian  province.  In  calling  Nimrod, 
therefore,  a  son  of  Cush  the  Book  of  Genesis 
merely  means  that  he  was  a  Babylonian.  But 
the  designation  takes  us  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  tablets.  It  was  not  a  designation 
which  could  have  belonged  to  that  later  age, 
when  the  Babylonians  were  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  '  Kasdim '  only.  Indeed  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Micah  (v.  6)  which  proves 
plainly  that  in  that  later  age  'the  land  of  Nim- 
rod' was  synonymous  not  with  Babylonia  but 
with  Assyria.  The  Nimrod  of  Genesis  must 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  when  the 
Kassite  dynasty  still  reigned  over  Babylonia. 
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.  .  .  Nlmrod  was  not  satisfied  with  his  Babylon- 
ian dominions.  'Out  of  that  land  he  went 
forth  into  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and 
Rehoboth  'Ir  (the  city  boulevards),  and  Calah 
and  Resen. ' .  .  .  The  city  of  Asshur  had  been 
long  in  existence  when  Isimrod  led  his  Kassite 
followers  to  it,  and  so  made  its  '  high-priests ' 
tributary  to  Babylon.  It  stood  on  the  high-road 
to  the  west,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Kassite  kings,  after  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Assyria, 
should  have  continued  their  victorious  career  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  may 
conjecture  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  of  them 
who  planted  his  power  so  firmly  in  Palestine 
as  to  be  remembered  ir  the  proverbial  lore  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  introduced  that  Babylonian 
culture  of  which  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  have 

§iven  us  such  abundant  evidence." — A.  H. 
ayce,  The  Higlicr  Criticism,  and  the  Verdict  of 
the  Monuments,  eh.  3. — It  was  during  the  Kass- 
hite  domination  in  Babylonia  that  Ahmes, 
founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in  Egypt, 
expelled  the  Hyksos  intruders  from  that  country ; 
and  "his  successors,  returning  upon  Asia  the 
attack  which  they  had  thence  received,  subju- 
gating, or  rather  putting  to  ransom,  all  tlie 
Canaanit«s  of  Judea,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  crossed 
the  Euphratesand  tlie  Tigris  [see  Egypt:  About 
B.  C.  1700-1400].  Nineveh  twice  fell  into  their 
power,  and  the  whole  Semitic  world  became 
vassal  to  the  Pharaohs.  The  influence  of  Egypt 
was  real  though  temporary,  but  in  the  recipro- 
cal dealings  which  were  the  result  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  Tutnes  [or  Thothmes]  and  the 
Amenhoteps,  the  share  of  the  Semites  was  on 
the  whole  the  larger.  Marriages  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  kings  or  vassal  governors  brought 
into  Egypt  and  established  Asiatic  types,  ideas, 
and  customs  on  the  Theban  throne.  Amenho- 
tep  IV.  was  purely  Semitic ;  he  endeavoured  to 
replace  the  religion  of  Ammon  by  the  sun- 
worship  of  Syria.  In  1887  were  discovered  the 
fragments  of  a  correspondence  exchanged  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  Pharaohs  Amcuhotep  KI.  and  IV. 
[see  Egypt:  AnooT  T>.  C.  1. '500-1400] ;  all  these 
letters  are  written  in  cuneiform  character  and 
In  Semitic  or  other  dialects ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  aus.vers  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  cl'.ar- 
acter  and  in  the  same  languages.  For  the  rest, 
the  'subjugated  nations  had  soon  recovered. 
Saryoukin  I.  had  rei  onstituted  the  Chaldean 
empire;  the  Assyrians,  ever  at  war  on  their  east- 
ern ami  western  frontiers,  had  more  than  once 
crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  penetrated 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Troad,  where  the  name 
Assaracus  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  an  Assyrian 
dynasty.  The  Hittites  or  Khetas  occupied  the 
north  of  Syria ;  and  when  Ilamses  II. ,  Sesostris, 
desired  in  the  15th  century  to  renew  th-^  exploits 
of  his  ancestors,  he  was  checked  at  Kadech  by 
the  Hittites  and  forced  to  retreat  after  an  un- 
decided battle.  The  great  expansion  of  Egypt 
was  stopped,  at  least  towards  the  north.  The 
Semitic  peoples,  on  the  contrary,  were  every- 
where in  the  ascendant." — A.  Lef^vre,  Race  and 
Laiir/iiaffe,  pp.  205-206. 

The  Assyrian  Empire. — "According  to  all 
appearance  it  was  the  Egyptian  conquest  about 
sixteen  centuries  B.  C,  tliat  led  to  the  partition 
of  Mesopotamia.  Vassals  of  Thothmes  and 
Barneses,  called  by  Berosus  the  'Arab  kings,' 


sat  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon.  The  tribes  of 
Upper  Mesopotamia  were  farther  from  Egypt, 
and  their  chiefs  found  it  easier  to  preserve  their 
independence.  At  first  each  city  had  its  own 
prince,  but  in  time  one  of  these  petty  kingdoms 
absorbed  the  rest,  and  Nineveh  became  the  capi- 
tal of  an  united  Assyria.  As  the  years  passed 
away  the  frontiers  of  the  nation  thus  constituted 
were  pushed  gradually  southwards  until  all 
Mesopotamia  was  brought  under  one  sceptre. 
This  consummation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
which  period  Egypt,  enfeebled  and  rolled  back 
upon  herself,  ceased  to  make  her  influence  felt 
upon  the  Euphrates.  Even  then  Babylon  kept 
her  own  kings,  but  they  had  sunk  to  be  little 
more  than  hereditary  satraps  receiving  investi- 
ture from  Nineveh.  Over  and  over  again  Baby- 
lon attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  her  neigh- 
bour; but  down  to  the  seventh  century  her 
revolts  were  always  suppressed,  and  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  re  established  after  more  or  less  des- 
perate conflicts.  During  nearly  half  a  century, 
from  about  1060  to  1020  B.  C,  Babylon  seems  to 
have  recovered  the  upper  hand.  The  victories 
of  her  princes  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the 
First  Assyrian  Empire.  But  after  one  or  two 
generationc  a  new  family  mounted  the  northern 
throne,  and,  toiling  energetically  for  a  century 
or  so  to  establish  the  grandeur  of  the  monarchy, 
founded  the  Second  Assyrian  Empire.  The 
upper  country  regained  its  ascendency  by  the 
help  of  military  institutions  whose  details  now 
escape  us,  although  their  results  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  later  history  of  Assyria.  From 
the  tenth  century  onwards  the  effects  of  these  in- 
stitutions become  visible  in  expeditions  made  by 
the  armies  of  Assyria,  now  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Caspian,  and  now  through 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  into  the  plains  of  Cap- 
padocia,  or  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Leba- 
non and  the  coast  cities  of  Phoenicia.  The  first 
princes  whose  figured  monuments  —  in  contra- 
distinction to  mere  inscriptions — have  come 
down  to  us,  belonged  to  those  days.  The  oldest 
of  all  WPS  Assurnazirpal,  whose  residence  was  at 
Calach  (Nimroud).  The  bas-reliefs  with  which 
his  palace  was  decorated  are  now  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  British  Museum,  most  of  them  in  the 
latter.  ...  To  Assurnazi'-pal's  son  Shalmrneser 
III.  belongs  the  obelisk  of  basalt  which  also  stands 
in  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  Shalmaneser  was 
an  intrepid  man  of  war.  The  inscriptions  on  Jiis 
obelisk  recall  the  events  of  thirty -one  campaigns 
waged  against  the  neighbouring  peoples  under 
the  leadership  of  the  king  himself.  .  .  .  Under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Shalmaneser  the 
Assyrian  prestige  was  maintained  at  a  high  level 
by  dint  of  the  same  lavish  bloodshed  and  trucu- 
lent energy ;  but  towards  the  eighth  century  it 
began  to  decline.  There  was  then  a  period  of 
languor  and  decadence,  some  echo  of  which,  and 
of  its  accompanying  disasters,  seems  to  have  been 
embodied  by  the  Greeks  in  the  romantic  tale  of 
Sardanapalus.  No  shadow  of  confirmation  for 
the  story  of  a  first  destruction  of  Nineveh  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  same  century,  we  again  find  the  Assyrian 
arms  triumphant  under  the  leadership  of  Tiglath 
Pileser  II.,  a  king  modelled  after  the  great  war- 
riors of  the  earlier  days.  This  prince  seems  to 
have  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  cast  as  the 
Indus,  and  west  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.     And 
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yet  it  was  only  under  his  second  successor, 
Saryoukin,  or,  to  give  him  liis  populiir  name, 
Hargon,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  that  Syria, 
with  tlie  exception  of  Tyre,  was  brought  into 
complete  submission  after  a  great  victory  over 
the  Egyptians  (72?  4 04).  .  .  .  His  son  Sennache- 
rib equalled  him  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
builder.  He  began  by  crushing  the  rebels  of 
Elam  and  Chaldaja  with  unflinching  severity ;  in 
liis  anger  he  almost  exterminated  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  the  perennial  seat  of  revolt;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  repaired  ti  id  restored  Nineveh. 
3Iost  of  his  predecessors  had  been  absentees  from 
the  capital,  and  Jiad  neglected  its  buildings.  .  .  . 
He  chose  a  site  well  within  the  city  for  the  mag- 
nificent palace  which  >Ir.  Layard  has  bcc!^  the 
means  of  restoring  to  ^'  e  world.  This  building 
is  now  known  as  Kouyoundjik,  from  the  name 
of  the  village  perched  upon  the  mound  within 
which  the  buildings  of  Sennacherib  were  hidden. 
Sennacherib  rebuilt  the  walls,  the  toweis,  and 
the  quays  of  Nineveh  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  capital,  which  liad  never  ceased  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  empire, 
again  became  the  residence  of  the  kin;.— -a  dis- 
tinction which  it  was  to  preserve  until  the  fast 
approaching  dnte  of  its  linal  destruction.  The 
son  of  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  his  grand- 
son, Assurbanipal  ilong  identified  wiui  the  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks;  but  Prof.  Sayce  now 
finds  the  Sardanapalus  of  Greek  romance  in  a 
rebel  king,  Assur-dain-pal,  who  reigned  B.  C. 
827-820,  and  whose  name  and  history  fit  the 
tale],  pushed  the  adventures  and  conquests 
of  the  Assyrian  arms  still  farther.  They  sub- 
dued the  whole  north  of  Arabia,  and  invaded 
Egypt  more  than  once.  .  .  .  There  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  great  Semitic  Empire  founded  by 
the  Sargonides  touched  even  the  .lEgaean,  lor 
Cyges,  king  of  Lydia,  finding  himself  menaced 
by  the  Cimmerians,  did  homage  to  Assurbanipal, 
and  sued  for  help  against  those  foes  to  all  civi- 
lization."—  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  A  History 
of  Art  in  Chaldeea  and  AssifHa,  ch.  1,  sect.  5  {v.  1). 
— "Tiie  power  of  Assurbanipal  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  holding  under  control  the  subjects  of 
Assyria  at  all  points.  He  boasts  of  having  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Ty'-e  to  drink  sea- water  to 
quench  his  thirst.  The  greatest  opposition  he 
met  with  was  in  Elam,  but  this  too  he  was  able 
to  suppress.  .  .  .  Assurbanipal  says  that  he  in- 
creased the  tributes,  but  that  his  action  was  op- 
posed by  his  own  brother,  whom  he  had  fonnerly 
maintained  by  force  of  arms  ir  Babylon.  This 
brother  now  seduced  a  great  number  of  other 
nations  and  princes  from  their  allegiance.  .  .  . 
The  king  of  Babylon  placed  himself,  so  to  speak, 
at  their  head.  .  .  .  The  danger  was  immensely 
increased  when  the  king  set  up  by  Assurbanipal 
in  Elam  joined  the  movement.  It  was  necessary 
to  put  an  end  to  this  revolt,  and  this  was  effected 
for  once  without  much  difficulty.  .  .  .  There- 
upon the  rebellious  brother  in  Babylon  has  to 
give  way.  The  gods  who  go  before  Assurbani- 
pal have,  as  he  8ay.s,  thrust  the  king  of  Babylon 
into  a  consuming  fire  and  put  an  end  to  his  Mfe. 
His  adherents  .  .  .  aro  horribly  punished.  .  .  . 
The  provinces  which  joined  them  are  subjected 
to  the  laws  of  the  A.ssyrian  gods.  Even  the 
Arabs,  who  have  sided  with  the  rebels,  bow  be- 
fore the  king,  whilst  of  his  power  in  Egypt  it  is 
said  that  it  extended  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
His  dominion  reached  even  to  Asia  Minor.  .  .  . 


Assyria  Is  the  first  conquering  power  which  wo 
encounter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  most 
effective  means  which  she  brought  to  bear  in 
consolidating  her  conquests  consisted  in  the 
transportation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  from 
the  subjugated  districts  to  Assyria,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Assyrians  in  the  newly  acquired  prov- 
inces. .  .  .  The  most  important  result  of  the 
action  of  Assyria  upon  the  world  was  perhaps 
that  she  limited  or  broke  up  the  petty  sovereign- 
tics  and  the  local  religions  of  Western  Asia.  .  .  . 
It  was  ...  an  event  which  convulsed  the  world 
when  this  power,  in  the  full  current  of  its  life 
and  progress,  suddenly  ceased  to  exist.  Since 
the  10th  century  every  event  of  importance  had 
originated  in  Assyria ;  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
she  suddenly  collapsed.  ...  Of  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  was  brought  about 
we  have  nowhere  any  authentic  record.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  their  miraculous  accessories,  the  one 
circumstance  in  which  .  .  .  [most  of  the  ac- 
counts given]  agree,  is  that  A8.syria  was  over- 
thrown by  the  combination  of  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians.  Everything  else  that  is  said  on 
the  subject  verges  on  the  fabulous;  and  jven  the 
fact  of  tlie  alliance  is  doubtful,  since  Herodotur, 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  period  we  are  treating 
of,  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  ascribes  the  conquest 
simply  to  the  Medes." — L.  von  Ilanke,  Universal 
History :  The  Oldest  Historical  Group  of  Nations, 
ch.  3. 

The  last  Babylonian  Empire  and  its  over- 
throw.— The  story,  briefly  told,  of  the  alliance 
by  which  the  Assyrian  monarchy  is  said  to  have 
been  overthrown,  is  as  follows:  About  626  or 
625,  B.  C. ,  a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  Babylonia, 
and  the  Assyriaji  king  sent  a  general  named 
Nabu-pal-usur  or  Nabopolassar  to  quell  it.  Nabu- 
pal-usur  succeeded  in  his  undertaking,  and 
seems  to  have  been  rewarded  by  being  made 
governor  of  Babylon.  But  his  ambition  aimed 
higher,  and  he  mounted  the  ancient  Babylonian 
throne,  casting  off  his  allegiance  to  Assyria  and 
joining  her  enemies.  ' '  He  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  Assyra  could  not  be  completely  crushed 
by  one  nation,  and  he  therefore  made  a  league 
with  Pharaoh  Necho,  of  Egypt,  and  asked  the 
Median  king,  Cyaxares,  to  give  his  daughter, 
Amytes,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  to  wife. 
Thus  a  league  was  made,  and  about  B.  C.  609 
the  kings  marched  against  Assyria.  They  suf- 
fered various  defeats,  but  eventually  the  Assyr- 
ian army  was  defeated,  and  Shalman,  the  brother 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  slain.  The  united  kings 
then  besieged  Nineveh.  During  the  siege  the 
river  Tigris  rose  and  carried  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  wall.  The  Assyrian  king  gath- 
ered together  his  wives  and  property  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  setting  fire  to  it,  all  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  enemies  went  into  the  city  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  all  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  With  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Assyria  as  a 
power  practically  ceased  to  exist."  About  608 
B.  C.  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  "When  he  had  become  established  in 
the  kingdom  he  set  his  various  captives,  Jews, 
Phcenicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  at  work  to 
make  Babjion  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
And  as  a  builder  he  remains  almost  unsurpassed. " 
— E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Babylonian  Life  and  His- 
tory, ch,  5. — "The  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
occupied  a  square  of  which  each  side  was  nearly 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  V7as  bisected  by  the 
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Euphrates  diagonally  from  northwest  to  south- 
east. This  square  was  enclosed  by  a  deep  moat, 
flooded  from  the  river.  The  clay  excavated  in 
digging  the  moat,  moulded  into  bricks  and  laid 
in  bitumen,  formed  the  walls  of  the  city.  The.se 
walls,  more  i  han  300  feet  high  and  more  than  70 
thick,  and  protected  by  par<>i  \ ,,  afforded  a  com- 
modious driveway  along  their  top  of  nearly  60 
miles,  needing  only  aer'al  bridges  over  the 
Euphrates  river.  The  waters  of  the  river  were 
forced  to  flow  through  the  city  between  quays 
of  masonry  which  equaled  the  walls  in  thickness 
and  height.  The  walls  were  pierced  at  equal 
intervals  for  a  hundred  gates,  and  each  gateway 
closed  with  double  leaves  of  ponderous  metal, 
swinging  upon  bronze  posts  built  into  the  wall. 
Fifty  broad  avenues,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  joined  the  opposite  gates  of  the 
city,  and  divided  it  into  a  checkerboard  of  gigan- 
tic squares.  The  river  quays  were  pierced  by 
25  gates  like  those  in  the  outer  walls.  One  of 
the  streets  was  carried  across  the  river  upon  an 
arched  bridge,  another  ran  in  a  tunnel  beneath 
the  river  bed,  and  ferries  plied  continually  across 
the  water  where  the  other  streets  abutted.  The 
great  squares  of  the  city  were  n*-*  all  occupied 
by  buildings.  Many  of  them  were  used  as  gar- 
dens and  even  farmn,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil,  caused  by  irrigation,  producing  two 
and  even  three  crops  a  year,  supplied  food  suf- 
ficient for  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  siege. 
Babylon  was  a  vast  fdrtitied  province  rather  than 
a  city.  .  .  .  There  is  a  curious  fact  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed,  and  of  which 
I  will  not  here  venture  to  suggest  the  explana- 
tion. Babylon  stands  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
as  the  emblem  of  all  the  abominations  which  are 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  Christ.  But 
Babylon  is  the  one  city  known  to  history  which 
could  have  served  as  a  model  for  John's  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem :  '  the  city  lying  four 
square,'  'the  walls  great  and  high,'  the  river 
which  flowed  through  the  city,  'and  in  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  river  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner 
of  fruits ; '  '  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,'  as  the  base  of  the  walls  inclosing  the 
great  palace  were  faced  with  glazed  and  enam- 
eled bricks  of  brilliant  colors,  ar.i  a  broad  space 
left  that  they  might  be  seen, —  these  characteris- 
tics, and  they  are  ail  unique,  have  been  com- 
bined in  no  otlier  city." — W.  B.  Wright,  Ancient 
Cities,  pp.  41-44. — "  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  im- 
portant results  already  obbiined  from  the  study 
of  the  native  chronicles  of  Babylon  is  the  establish- 
ment, on  grounds  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  of  the  his- 
.  f  i,al  character  of  Belshazzar.  The  name  of 
th.s  prince  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  com- 
mentators and  historians.  The  only  native 
authority  on  Babylonian  history — Berosus — 
did  not  appear  to  have  mentioned  such  a  person. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Berosus  preserved  for  us  in  the  writings  of  these 
authors,  the  following  is  the  history  of  the  last 
King  of  Babylon.  His  name  was  Nabonidus, 
or  Nabonedus,  and  he  first  appears  as  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  conspirators  who  determined  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  government.  Tlie 
throne  was  then  occupied  by  the  youthful 
Laborosoarchod  (for  this  is  the  corrupt  Greek 
form  of  the  Babylonian  Liibiishi-Marduk),  who 


was  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  and  therefore, 
through  his  mother,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Nebuchadnezzar;  but,  in  spite  of  his  tender  age, 
the  new  sovereign  who  had  only  succeeded  Ids 
father  two  months  before,  had  already  given 
proof  of  a  bad  disposition.  .  .  .  When  the  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators  had  been  carried  out, 
they  appointed  Nabonidus  king  in  the  room  of 
the  youthful  son  of  Neriglissar.  .  .  .  We  next 
hear  that  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Nabonidus, 
Cyrus,  who  had  already  conquered  the  rest  of 
Asia,  marched  upon  Babylon  [B.  C.  538 — see  Per- 
8I.V:  B.C.  549-521].  The  native  forces  met  the 
lersians  in  battle,  but  were  put  to  flight,  with 
their  king  at  their  head,  and  took  refuge  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Borsippa.  Cyrus  thereupon  en- 
tered Babylon,  we  are  told,  and  threw  down  her 
walls.  .  .  .  Herodotus  states  that  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  was  the  son  of  the  great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar—  to  give  that  monarch  his  true  name  — 
for  in  sd  doing  he  bears  out,  so  far  as  his  testi- 
monj'  is  of  any  value,  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  which  not  only  calls  Belshazzar  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzai,  but  also  introduces  the  wife  of 
the  latter  monarch  as  being  the  mother  of  the 
ill-fated  prince  wlio  closed  the  long  line  of  na- 
tive rulers.  Such  being  tiie  only  testimony  of 
secular  writers,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
identify  Belshazzar  with  Nabonidus.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  name  Nabonidus  stood  in  no  sort  of  relation 
to  that  of  Belshazzar ;  and  the  identiflcation  of 
the  two  personages  was,  undoubtedly,  both  arbi- 
trary and  dilflcult.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  site  of  Babylon  and 
other  ancient  cities  of  Chaldoea  soon  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  problem.  .  .  .  Nabonidus,  or,  in 
the  native  form,  Nabu  naVd,  that  is  to  say,  '  Nebo 
exalts, '  is  the  name  given  to  the  last  native  king 
of  Babylon  in  the  contemporary  records  inscribed 
on  clay.  This  monarch,  however,  was  found  to 
speak  of  his  eldest  son  as  bearing  the  very  name 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  hitherto 
known  to  us  from  that  source  alone.  .  .  .  '  Set 
the  fear  of  thy  great  godhead  in  the  heart  of 
Belshazzar,  my  firstborn  son,  my  own  offspring ; 
and  let  him  not  commit  sin,  in  order  thnt  lie  may 
enjoy  the  fulness  of  life.'.  .  .  'Belshazzar,  my 
firstborn  son,  .  .  .  lengthen  his  days;  let  him 
not  commit  sin.  .  .  .'  These  passages  provide 
us,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  with  the  name 
which  had  hitherto  been  known  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  from  that  document  alone;  but 
we  were  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reason  which 
could  have  induced  the  author  to  represent  Bel- 
shazzar as  kin^  of  Babylon.  ...  In  1882  a 
cuneiform  in.=cription  was  for  the  first  time  in 
terpreted  and  published  by  Mr.  Pinches;  it  had 
been  disinterred  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  by 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam.  This  document  proved 
to  contain  the  annals  of  the  king  whose  fate  we 
have  just  been  discussing — namely,  Nabonidus. 
Though  mutilated  in  parts,  it  allowed  us  to  learn 
some  portions  of  his  history,  both  before  and 
during  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  oy  Cyrus;  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  it  added  to 
our  knowledge  was  that  of  the  regency  —  if  that 
term  may  be  used — of  the  king's  son  during  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign  from  the  Court  and 
army.  Here,  surely,  the  explanation  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  was  found:  Belshazzar  was,  at 
the  time  ol  the  irruption  of  the  Persians,  acting 
as  his  father's  representative;  he  was  command- 
ing the  Babylonian  army  and  presiding  over  the 
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Babylonian  Court.  When  Cyrus  entered  Baby- 
lon, doubtless  the  only  resistance  he  met  with 
was  in  the  royal  palace,  and  there  it  was  proba- 
bly slight.  In  the  same  night  Belshazzar  was 
taken  and  slain." — B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  ^ew  Light  on 
t/ie  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land,  ch.  11,  pt.  2. — Cyrus 
the  Great,  in  whose  vast  empire  the  Babylonian 
kingdom  was  finally  swallowed  up,  was  origi- 
nally "king  of  Anzan  in  Elam,  not  of  Persia. 
Anzan  had  been  first  occupied,  it  would  appear, 
by  his  great-grandfather  Teispes  the  Achaemen- 
lan.  The  conquest  of  Astyages  and  of  his  capi- 
tal Ekbatana  took  place  in  B.  C.  549,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  Cyrus  obtained  possession  of  Persia." 
Then,  B.  C.  538,  came  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia, invited  by  a  party  in  the  country  hostile  to 
its  king,  Nabonidos.  Cyrus  "assumed  the  title 
of  'King  of  Babylon,' thus  claiming  to  be  the 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  ancient  Babylonian 
kings.  He  announced  himself  as  the  devoted 
worshipper  of  Bel  and  Nebo,  who  by  the  com- 
mand oi  Merodach  had  overthrown  the  sacri- 
legious usurper  Nabonidos,  and  he  and  his  son 
accordingly  offered  sacrifices  to  ten  times  the 
usual  amount  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  and  re- 
stored the  images  of  the  gods  to  their  ancient 
shrines.  At  the  same  time  he  allowed  the  foreign 
populations  who  had  been  deported  to  Babylonia 
to  return  to  their  homes  along  with  the  statues 
of  their  gods.  Among  these  foreign  populations, 
as  we  know  from  the  Old  Testament,  wore  the 
Jews. " — A.  H.  Sayo  ,  Primer  of  Assyriolvgy,  pp. 
74-78. 

Hebraic  branch.  See  Jews,  Ammonites; 
MoABiTES;  and  Edomites. 

Canaanitic  branch.  See  Jews:  Early  His- 
Tonv ;  and  Phcenicians. 

Southern  branches.  See  Arabia  ;  ETniopiA ; 
and  Abyssinia. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.— "  There  is  no 
stronger  or  more  unchanging  unity  among  any 
group  of  languages  than  that  which  exists  m  the 
Semitic  group.  The  dead  and  living  languages 
which  compose  it  hardly  differ  from  each  othtr 
so  much  as  the  various  Romance  or  Sclavonic 
dialects.  Not  only  aie  the  elements  of  the  com- 
mon vocabulary  unchanged,  but  the  structure 
of  the  word  and  of  the  phrase  has  remained 
the  same.  .  .  .  The  Semitic  languages  form 
two  great  branches,  each  subdivided  into  two 

f  roups.  The  northern  branch  comprehends  the 
.ramnic-Assyrian  group  and  the  Cunaanitisli 
group;  the  southern  .  .  .  includes  the  Arabic 
group,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Himyurite 
group.  The  name  i\.ramaic  is  given  to  two  dia- 
lects which  are  very  nearly  pJiied — Chaidean 
and  Syriac.  .  .  .  The  Aramaic  which  was  spoken 
i\t  the  time  of  Christ  was  divided  into  tvo  sub- 
dialects:  that  of  Galilee,  which  resembled  the 
Syriac  pronunciation,  and  thai,  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  the  pronunciation  was  more  marked  and 
nearer  to  Chaldean.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  evi- 
dently spoke  the  dialect  of  their  country.  .  .  . 
Syriac,  in  its  primitive  state,  is  unknown  to  us, 
as  also  Syro-Chaldean.  .  .  .  Assyrian  is  a  dis- 
covery of  this  century.  .  .  .  To  the  Canaanitish 
group  belong  Phoenician,  Samaritan,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  notably 
Moabite,  .  .  .  and  lastly,  Hebrew.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  dialects  are  almost  exactly 
alike.  .  .  .  Awblc,  being  the  language  of  Islam, 
has  deeply  penetrated  all  the  Mussulman  nations, 


Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindustani.  .  .  .  Hlm- 
yarite  reigned  to  the  south  of  Arabic ;  it  was  the 
language  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  is  now  well 
known  through  a  great  number  of  inscriptions, 
and  is  perhaps  still  spoken  under  the  name  of 
Ekhili  in  the  district  of  Marah.  ...  It  is  in 
Abyssinia  that  we  must  seek  for  the  last  vestigeg 
of  Himyarite.  Several  centuries  before  our  era, 
the  African  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  had  received 
Semitic  colonies,  and  a  language  known  as  Ghez 
or  Ethiopian. " — A.  LefCvre,  ito<re  and  Language, 
pp.  213-333. 

SEMNONES,  The.— "The  Semnones  were 
the  chief  Suevic  clan.  Their  settlements  seem 
to  have  been  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  coin- 
ciding as  nearly  as  possible  with  Brandenburg, 
and  reaching  possibly  into  Prussian  Poland. " — 
Church  and  Brodribb,  Oeog.  Notes  to  T/ie  Oer- 
mauy  of  Tacitus. — See  Alemanni:  A.  D.  218. 

SEMPACH,  Battle  of  (1386).  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  D.  1386-1388. 

SEMPRONIAN   LAWS.— The  laws  pro- 

{>osed  and  carried  at  Rome  by  the  Gracchi  (see 
loME:  B.  C.  13a-121),  who  were  of  the  Sem- 
pronian  gens,  are  often  so  referred  to. 

SENA,  The  Druidic  oracle  of.— A  little  is- 
land called  Sena  —  modern  Sein--off  the  ex- 
treme western  coast  of  Brittany,  is  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  Mela  as  the  site  of  a  celebrated 
oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulish  navigators  and 
served  by  nine  virgin  priestesses. — E  H.  Bun- 
bury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  23,  sect.  2  (c.  2). 

SENATE,  Canadian.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1867. 

SENATE,  French.  See  France:  A.  D.  1799 
(November — December). 

SENATE,  Roman. — "In  prehistoric  times, 
the  clans  which  subsequently  united  to  form  can- 
tons had  each  possessed  a  monarchical  constil' - 
tion  of  its  own.  When  the  clan  governme;  » 
were  merged  in  that  of  the  canton,  the  monarcLs 
('  reges ')  of  these  clans  became  senators,  or  elders, 
in  the  new  community.  In  the  case  of  Rome  the 
number  of  senators  was  three  hundred,  because  in 
the  beginning,  as  tradition  said,  there  were  three 
hundred  clans.  In  regal  times  th'^  king  appointed 
the  senators.  Probably,  at  first,  he  chose  one 
from  each  clan,  honoring  in  this  way  some  man 
whose  age  had  given  him  experience  and  whose 
ability  made  his  opinion  entitled  to  consideration. 
Afterward,  when  the  rigidity  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  clans  was  lost,  the  senators  were  selected 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  without  any 
attempt  at  preaerving  the  clan  represi'otation. 
Primarily  the  senate  was  not  a  legislative  body. 
When  the  king  died  without  having  nominated 
his  successor,  the  senators  served  successively  as 
'  interreges '  ('kings  for  an  interval '),  for  periods 
of  five  days  each,  until  a  '  rex  '  was  chosen.  .  .  . 
This  general  duty  was  the  first  of  the  senate's 
original  functions.  Again,  when  the  citizens  had 
passed  a  law  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  the 
senate  had  a  right  ('  patrum  auctoritas ')  to  veto 
it,  if  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  city's 
institutions.  Finally,  as  the  senate  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  experience  and  ability,  the  king 
used  to  consult  it  in  times  of  personal  doubt  or 
national  danger."— A.  Tighe,  Development  of  the 
Roman  Constitution,  eh.  3. — Of  the  Roman 
Senate  as  it  became  in  the  great  days  of  the  Re- 
public—  at  the  close  of  the  Punic  Wars  and 
after — the  following  is  an  account:  "All  the 
acts  of  the  Roman  Republic  ran  in  the  name  of 
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SENATE. 


SEPOY. 


the  Senate  and  People,  as  if  the  Senate  were  half 
the  state,  thougli  its  number  seems  still  to  have 
been  limited  to  Three  Hundred  members.  The 
Senate  of  Rome  was  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able assembly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its 
members  held  their  seats  for  life ;  once  Senators 
always  Senators,  unless  they  were  degraded  for 
some  dishonourable  cause.  But  the  Senatorial 
Peernge  was  not  hereditary.  No  father  could 
transmit  the  honour  to  his  son.  Each  man  must 
win  it  for  himself.  The  manner  in  which  seats 
in  the  Senate  were  obtained  is  tolerably  well 
ascertained.  Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  members  of  this  august  body,  all 
—  or  nearly  all  —  owed  their  places  to  the  votes 
of  the  people.  In  theory,  indeed,  the  Censors 
still  possessed  the  power  really  exercised  by  the 
Kings  and  early  Consuls,  of  choosing  the  Sena- 
tors at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  But  official 
powers,  however  arbitrary,  are  always  limited  in 
practice ;  and  the  Censors  followed  rules  estab- 
lished by  ancient  precedent.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
was  recruited  from  the  lists  of  official  persons. 
...  It  was  not  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that 
the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  called  the  Roman  Senate 
'  an  Assembly  of  Kings. '  Many  of  its  m-^mbers 
had  exercised  Sovereign  power;  many  were  pre- 
paring to  exercise  it.  The  power  of  the  Senate 
was  equal  to  its  dignity.  ...  In  regard  to  legis- 
lation, they  [ii]  exercised  an  absolute  control 
over  the  Centuriate  Assembly,  because  no  law 
could  be  submitted  to  its  votes  which  bad  not 
originated  In  the  Senate.  ...  In  respect  to  for- 
eign affairs,  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  abso- 
lute, except  in  declaring  War  or  concluding 
treaties  of  Peace, — matters  which  ware  submitted 
to  the  votes  of  the  People.  They  assigned  to 
the  Consuls  and  Praetors  their  respective  prov- 
inces of  administration  and  command ;  they  fixed 
the  amount  of  troops  to  be  levied  every  year 
from  the  list  of  Roman  citizens,  and  of  the  con- 
tingents to  be  furnished  by  the  Italian  allies. 
They  prolonged  the  command  of  a  general  or 
superseded  him  at  pleasure.  ...  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  home  affairs,  all  the  regulation 
of  religious  matters  was  in  their  hands.  .  .  All 
the  financial  arrangeracntd  of  the  State  were  left 
to  their  discretion.  .  .  .  They  might  resolve 
themselves  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
trial  of  extraordinary  offences. " — H.  G.  Liddell, 
Hi»t.  of  Rome,  bk.  4.  ch.  35  (».  1). 

Also  in:  W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  6,  ch.  2. 
-See,  also,  Rome:   B.  C.  146;  and  Cokscript 

SENATE,  United  States.— "  The  Senate  is 
co-nposed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  and 
these  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. The  representation  is  then  equal,  each 
State  having  two  Senators  and  each  Senator  hav- 
ing one  vote ;  and  no  difference  is  made  among 
the  States  on  account  of  size,  population,  or 
wealth.  The  Senate  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
popular  body,  and  the  higher  qualifications  de- 
manded of  its  members,  and  the  longer  period  of 
service,  make  it  the  more  important  body  of  the 
two.  The  Senate  is  presumedly  more  conserv- 
ative in  its  action,  and  acts  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  precipitate  aud  changing  le^isTation 
that  is  more  characteristic  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which,  buing  chosen  directly  by  the 
people,  and  at  frequent  Internals,  is  more  easily 
affected  by  and  reflects  the  prevailing  temper  of 
the  times.    The  Senate  is  mors  intimately  con- 


nected with  the  Executive  than  is  the  lower  body. 
The  President  must  submit  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval  the  treaties  he  has  contracted  with 
foreign  powers ;  he  must  ask  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  the  appointment  of  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointments  have  not 
been  otherwise  provided  for.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
has  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  but  it 
cannot  originate  proceedings  of  impeachment. 
...  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  when  the  State 
Legislature  is  not  in  session,  the  governor  may 
make  a  temporary  appointment;  but  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  the  vacancy  must  be 
filled  in  the  usual  way.  The  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
President,  for  were  he  chosen  from  the  Senate 
itself,  the  equality  of  representation  would  be 
broken.  He  has  no  vote  save  when  the  Senate 
is  equally  divided,  and  his  powers  are  very 
limited."— W.  C.  Ford,  The  Am.  Citizen's  Man- 
ual, pt.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  The  Federalist,  Nos.  02-66. — J.  Story, 
Commentaries  on  the  Const.,  ch.  10  (p.  2). — 
J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Commonwealth,  eh.  10-12  (v.  1). 
— See,  also,  Congress  of  tiie  United  St.vtes. 

SENATUS-CONSULTUM.— SENATUS- 
DECRETUM. — "A  proposition  sanctioned  by 
a  majority  of  the  [Roman]  Senate,  and  not 
vetoed  by  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who 
might  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  stage, 
was  called  Senatus-Consultum  or  Senatus-Decre- 
tum,  the  only  distinction  between  the  terms 
being  that  the  former  was  more  comprehensive, 
since  Senatus-Consultum  might  include  several 
orders  or  Decreta." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  6. 

SENCHUS  MOR,  The.— One  of  the  books 
of  the  ancient  Irish  laws,  known  as  the  Brehon 
Laws. 

SENEGAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Sen'ec.\s. 

SENEFFE,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

SENLAC  OR  HASTINGS,  Battle  01.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1066  (October). 

SENNACHIES  —One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Barus,  or  Olhimhs,  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

SENGNES,  The.— A  strong  tribe  in  ancient 
Gaul  whose  territory  was  between  tht  Loire  and 
the  Mifue.  Their  ch'ef  town  was  Agedincum 
—  modern  Sens. — Napoleon  III.,  His*.  \of  Casar, 
bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot-note. — The  Senones  were  also 
prominent  among  the  Gaulv  which  crossed  tho 
Alps,  settled  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  contested  north- 
ern Italy  ^ith  the  Romans.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
390-347,  and  295-191. 

SENS,  Origin  of.    See  Senones. 

SENTINUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  295).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  343-290,  and  B.  C.  295-191. 

SEPARATISTS.     See  Independents. 

SEPHARDIM,  The.— Jews  descended  from 
those  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492  are 
called  the  Sephardim.     See  Jews:  &-15th  Cen-  , 

TURIES. 

SEPHARVAiM.      See     Babylonia:    The 
EAKLT  (Chaldean)  monarchy. 
SEPHER  YETZIRA,  The.    See  Cabala. 
SEPOY:    The  name.     See  India:    A.   D. 

1600-1702. 
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SEPOY  MUTINY. 


SERT0RIU8. 


SEPOY    MUTINY,    of   1763,    The.      See 

India:  A.  I).  1757-1772 Of  1806.    See  India: 

A.  I).  1805-1816 Of  i857-x8s8.    See  Inuia: 

A.  D.  1857.  to  18.57-1858  (July— June). 

SEPT,  OR  CLAN.    See  Clans. 

SEPTA.     See  Campus  M Annus. 

SEPTEMBER  LAWS,  The.  See  France: 
A.  I).  18:10-1840. 

SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES  AT 
PARIS.  See  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1792  (August— 
Ski'tk.mhek). 

SEPTENNATE  IN  FRANCE,  The.  See 
FiiANCK:   A.  I).  1871-1876. 

SEPTENNIAL  ACT,  The.   SeeFioi^AND: 

A.  D.  1716. 

♦ 

SEPTIMANIA:  Under  the  Goth:.  See 
GoTiiiA,  IN  Gaul;  also  Goths  (Visigoths): 
A.  D.  410-419;  iind  419^51. 

A.  D.  715-718.— Occupation  by  the  Moslems. 
See  Mahometan  Concjuest:  A.  D.  71.5-732. 

A.  D.  752-759. —  Recovery  from  the  Mos- 
lems. See  Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D.  752- 
75'>. 

loth  Century.— The  dukes  and  their  succes- 
sors.    SeeTouLou8E:   10-1  1th  Centukies. 


SEPTUAGINT,  The.— "We  have  in  the 
Septuttgiiit,  a  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  the  first  great  essay  in  translation 
into  Greek,  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
language  spoken  and  understood  in  those  days 
[at  Alexandria  3d  ciaitury  B.  C.].  Tliere  is  a 
famous  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  work  by  or- 
der of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  of  the  perfect 
agreement  of  all  the  versions  produced  by  the 
learned  men  who  had  been  sent  at  his  request 
from  Judtca.  Laying  aside  these  fables,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  books  were  gradually  rendered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  Jews  settled  in 
Egypt,  who  seem  to  have  been  actually  forget- 
ting their  old  language.  Perhaps  Philadelphus 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  thing  by  requiring  a 
copy  for  his  library,  which  seems  to  have  ad- 
mitted none  but  Greek  books." — J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
Story  of  Alexander's  Empire,  cJi.  14. 

Also  in:  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Jeiciah  Church,  lect.  4. — F.  W.  Farrar, 
Hist,  of  Interpretation  (Bampton  Lect's,  1885;, 
leet.  3. 

SEQUANA,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Seine. 

SEQUANI,  The     See  Gauls. 

SERAL     See  Mongols:  A.  D.  1238-1391. 

SERAPEUM,  at  Alexandria.  See  Alex- 
andria: B.  C.  282-246,  and  A.  D.  389;  also 
LiBUAKiiis,  Ancient:   Alexandria. 

SERAPEUM,  at  Memphis. —  "  The  Ser- 
apeum  is  one  of  the  edifices  of  Memphis  [Egypt] 
rendered  famous  by  a  frequently  quoted  pas- 
sage of  Strabo,  ana  by  the  constant  mention 
made  of  it  on  the  Greek  papyri.  It  had  long 
been  sought  for,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  it  in  1851.  Apis,  the  living  image 
of  Osiris  revisiting  the  earth,  was  a  bull  who, 
while  he  lived,  had  his  temple  at  Memphis 
(Mitralienny).  and,  Avhen  dead,  had  his  tomb  at 
Sakkarah.  The  palace  which  the  bull  inhabited 
in  his  lifetime  was  called  the  Apieum ;  the  Ser- 
apeum  was  the  name  given  to  his  tomb." — 
A.  Maricttc.  Momimenta  of  Upper  Egypt,  p.  88. 

SERAPHIM,  OR  "BLUE  RIBBON," 
The  order  of  the.—"  There  is  no  doubt  what- 


ever of  the  antiquity  of  this  Order,  yet  it  is  very 
ditficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  date  of  the  foun- 
dation. General  opinion,  though  without  posi- 
tive proof,  ascribes  its  origin,  about  the  year 
1280,  to  King  Magnus  I.  [of  Sweden],  who  is 
said  to  have  instituted  it  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  Maltese  Knights.  Another  account  ascribes 
the  foundation  to  Magnus's  grandson,  Magnus 
Erichson.  .  .  .  King  Frederick  I.  revived  the 
Order,  as  also  those  of  the  Sword  and  North 
Star,  on  the  28th  April,  1748."— Sir  B.  Burke, 
Tlie  Book  of  Orders  of  Knighthood,  p.  829. 

SERBONIAN  BOG.—"  There  is  a  lake  be- 
tween Ccelo-Syria  and  Egypt,  very  narrow,  but 
exceeding  deep,  even  to  a  wonder,  two  hundred 
furlongs  in  length,  called  Serbon :  if  any  through 
ignorance  approach  it  they  are  lost  irrecoverably ; 
for  the  channel  being  very  narrow,  like  a  swad- 
ling-baud,  and  compassed  round  with  vast  heaps 
of  sand,  great  quantities  of  it  are  cast  into  the 
lake,  by  the  continued  southern  winds,  which  so 
cover  the  surface  of  the  water,  und  make  it  to  the 
view  so  like  unto  dry  land,  that  it  cannot  possi- 
bly be  distinguished ;  and  therefore  many,  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  place,  by  miss- 
ing their  way,  have  been  there  swallowed  up, 
together  with  whole  armies.  For  the  sand  being 
trod  upon,  sinks  down  and  gives  way  by  degrees, 
and  like  a  malicious  cheat,  deludes  and  decoys 
them  that  come  upon  it,  till  too  late,  when  they 
see  the  mischief  they  are  likely  to  fall  into,  they 
begin  to  support  and  help  one  another,  but 
without  any  possibility  either  of  returning  back 
or  escaping  certain  ruin. " —  Diodorus  {Booth's 
trans.),bk.  l,cA.3. — According  to  Dr.  Brugsch,  the 
lake  Serbon,  or  Sirbonis,  so  graphically  described 
by  Diodorus,  but  owing  its  modern  celebrity 
to  Milton's  allusion  (Paradise  Lost,  ii.  592-4),  is 
in  our  days  almost  entirely  dried  up.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  really  a  lagoon,  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Egypt,  "  divided  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  long  tongue  of  land  which, 
in  ancient  times,  formed  the  only  road  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine."  It  is  Dr.  Brugsch's  theory 
that  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  was  by  this 
route  and  that  the  host  of  Pharaoh  jxTished  in 
the  Serbonian  quicksands.- H.  Brug^rh,  Hist, 
of  Egypt,  V.  2,  app. 

SERBS,  The.  See  Balkan  and  Dantjblan 
States,  Ttk  Century  (Servia,  Croatia,  etc.). 

SERES.    See  China:   The  names  of  the 

COUNTRY. 

SERFDOM.— SERFS.  See  Slavery,  Me- 
diaeval and  Modern. 

SERGIUS  I.,  Pope,  A.  D.  687-701 Ser- 

gius  II.,  Pope,  844-847. . . .  Sergius  III.,  Pope, 
904-911 Sergius  IV.,  Pope,  1009-1012. 

SERINGAPATAM :  A.  D.  1792.— Siege 
by  the  English.     See  India:   A.  D.  1785-1793. 

A.  D.  1799.—  Final  capture  by  the  English. 
—  Death  of  Sultan  Tippoo.    See  Indla:  A.  D. 

1798-1805. 

♦ 

SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.  See  Templars: 
The  Order  in  England. 

SERPUL,  Treaty  of  (x868).  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1859-1876. 

SERRANO,  Ministry  and  Regency  of.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1866-1873. 

SERTORIUS,  in  Spain.  See  Spain:  B.  C. 
83-72. 
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8ERVI. 


SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OP  GREECE. 


SERVI.    See  Slavery,  Medieval  and  Mod- 
ern; England;  also,  Cattanl 
SERVI  A.      See    Balkan    and    Danubian 

States. 

SERVIAN  CONSTITUTION.— The  first 
important  modiflcatiou  of  the  primitive  Roman 
constitution,  ascribed  to  King  Servius  Tullius. 

See  COMITIA  (^KNTIUIATA. 

SERVIAN  WALL  OF  ROME,  The.  See 
Seven  Hills  ok  Rome. 

SERVI LES,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  18U- 
1827. 

SERVITES,  The.— Tlie  order  of  the  "Re- 
ligious Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  better 
known  as  Servites,  was  founded  in  1233  by 
seven  Florentine  merchants.  It  spread  rapidly 
in  its  early  years,  and  has  a  considerable  number 
of  houses  still  existing. 

SESQUIPES.    See  Foot,  The  Roman. 

SESTERTIUS,  The.     See  As. 

SESTOS,  OR  SESTUS,  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of.     Sec  Athens:  B.  C.  479-478. 

SESTUNTII,  The.  See  Britain:  Celtic 
Tribes. 

SETTE  POZZI,  OR  MALVASIA,  Bat- 
tle of  (1263).     See  Genoa:  A.  I).  1201-1290. 

SETTLEMENT,  Act  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1701,  and  Ireland:  A.  I).  1600-1665. 

SEVASTOS.— The  Greek  form,  in  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  of  the  title  of  "Augustus." 
"It  was  divided  into  four  gradations,  sevastos, 
protosevastos,  panhypersevastos,  and  sevasto- 
krator." — G.  Finlay,  Hint.  Byzantine  and  Greek 
Empires,  716-1453,  hk.  3,  ch.  2,  sect.  1. 

SEVEN  BISHOPS,  The:  Sent  to  the 
Tower.     See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1687-1688. 

SEVEN  BOROUGKL,  The.  See  Five 
Boroughs,  The. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM, The.  — St.  George,  for  England,  St. 
Denis,  for  France,  St.  James,  for  Spain,  St.  An- 
thony, for  Italy,  St.  Andrew,  for  Scotland,  St. 
Patrick,  for  Ireland,  and  St.  David,  for  Wales, 
were  called,  in  raediffival  times,  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom. 

SEVEN  CITIES,  The  Isle  of  the.  See 
Antilles. 

SEVEN  CITIES  OF  CIBOLA.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Pueblos. 

SEVEN  DAYS  RETREAT,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June — 
July:  Virginia). 

SEVEN     GATES    OF 
See  Thebes,  Greece:  The 

CITY. 

SEVEN  HILLS  OF  ROME,  The.—"  The 

seven  hills  were  not  occupied  all  at  once,  but  one 
after  the  other,  as  they  were  required.  The 
Palatine  held  the  '  arx '  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  the  original  nucleus  of  the  town, 
round  which  a  wall  or  earthern  rampart  was 
raised  by  Romulus.  The  hill  of  Saturn,  after- 
wards the  Capitoline,  is  said  to  have  been  united, 
after  the  death  of  Titus  Tatius,  by  liomulus; 
who  drew  a  second  wall  or  earthern  rampart 
round  the  two  hills  The  Aveutine,  which  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  pasture  ground,  was  added  by 
Ancus  Martins,  who  settled  the  population  of  the 
conquered  towns  of  Politorium,  Tellena,  and 
Ficana  upon  it.  AccouUng  to  Livy,  the  Cffilian 
Hill  was  added  to  the  city  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
The  population  increasing,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
further  enlarge  the  city.  Servius  Tullius,  Livy 
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tells  us,  added  two  hills,  the  Quiriiml  and  the 
Vimiual,  afterwards  extending  it  further  to  tlio 
Es(iuiline,  where,  he  says,  to  givj  dignity  to  the 
place,  he  dwelt  himself.  The  city  having 
reached  such  an  extent,  a  vast  undertaking  was 
planned  by  the  king,  Servius,  to  protect  it.  A 
line  of  wall  [the  Servian  Wall]  was  built  to  en- 
circle the  seven  hills  over  which  the  city  had  ex- 
tended."— II.  M.  Westropp,  Early  and  Iinjwrial 
lioiiif,  PI).  50-57. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  The  Republic  of  the. 
See  Ionian  Islands:  To  1814. 

SEVEN  LIBERAL  ARTS,  The.  See 
Education,  Medi,*:val:  Scholasticism. 

SEVEN  MOUNTS,  The.  See  Palatine 
IIiLL;  and  Quiuinal. 

SEVEN  PINES,  Battle  of.  Sie  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1802  (May:  Virginia). 

SEVEN  PROVINCES,  The  Union  of  the. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  I).  1577-1581. 

SEVEN  REDUCTIONS,  The  War  of  the. 
See  Argentine  Kei'Ublic:  A.  D.  1580-1777. 

SEVEN  RIVERS,  The  Land  of  the.  See 
India:  The  Immigration  and  Conquests  of 
THE  Aryas. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  WAR,  The.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1800. 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE.— 
"The  name  and  poetr}' of  Solon,  and  the  short 
maxims,  or  sayings,  of  PhokylidGs,  conduct  us 
to  the  mention  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
Solon  was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most  if 
not  all  of  them  were  poets,  or  composers  in 
verse.  To  most  of  them  is  ascribed  also  an 
abundance  of  pithy  repartees,  together  with 
one  short  saying,  or  maxim,  peculiar  to  each, 
serving  as  a  sort  of  distinctive  motto.  .  .  .  Re- 
specting this  constellation  of  Wise  Men  —  who, 
in  the  next  century  of  Grecian  history,  when 
philosophy  came  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  argumentation,  were  spoken  of  with  great 
eulogy  —  all  the  statements  are  confused,  in 
part  even  contradictory.  Neither  the  number 
nor  the  names  are  given  by  all  authors  alike. 
Dikffiarchus  numbered  ten,  Hermippus  seven- 
teen: the  names  of  Solon  the  Athenian,  Thal6s 
the  Milesian,  Pittakus  the  Mitylenean,  and  Bias 
the  Prienean,  were  comprised  in  all  the  lists 
— and  the  remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato 
were  Kleobulus  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  3Iyson  of 
ChGniB,  and  Cheilon  of  Sparta.  We  cannot  cer- 
tainly distribute  among  them  the  sayings,  or 
mottoes,  upon  which  in  later  days  the  .  mphik- 
tyons  conferred  the  honour  of  inscription  in  the 
Delphian  temple:  'Know  thyse'f,' — 'Nothing 
too  much,' — '  Know  thy  opportunity,' — '  Surety- 
ship is  the  precursor  of  ruin.'.  .  .  Dikajarchus, 
however,  justly  observed  that  these  seven  or  ten 
persons  were  not  wise  men,  or  philosophers,  in 
the  sense  which  those  words  bore  in  his  day,  but 
persons  of  practical  discernment  in  reference  to 
man  and  society, — of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as 
their  contemporary  the  fabuMst  /Esop,  though 
not  employing  the  same  mode  of  illustration. 
Their  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  his- 
tory, inasmuch  as  they  are  the  first  persons  who 
ever  acquired  an  Hellenic  reputation  grounded 
on  mental  competency  apart  from  poetical  genius 
or  effect  —  a  proof  that  political  and  social  pru- 
dence was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired on  its  own  account. " —  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  29. 
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SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

See  iiiKJUKu,  The  C'oi.ohhis  ok. 
« 

SEVEN  YEARS  WAR:  Its  causes  and 
provocations.  SeeOKUMANY:  A.  I).  17r)5-1750; 
1111(1  En(ii,.\ni>:  a.  I).  1754-1755. 

Campaigns  in  America.  Sco  Canada:  A.  D. 
1750-1753,  to  1760;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1.49- 
1755.  and  1755;  Ohio  (Vam-ey):  A.  D.  1748- 
1754.  1754,  and  1755;  C'ai'E  Bueton  Island: 
A.  I).  1758-1700. 

English  Naval  Operations.  Sec  Canada: 
A.  I).  1755;  EN(ii.ANi):  A.  D.   1758  (.Junk— Au- 

<aKl),  lUul  1759  (AlfiUST— NoVEMHEK). 

Campaigns  in  Germany.  Sec  Oekmany: 
A.  I).  175«,  to  17fll-17«2. 

The  conflict  in  India.  See  India  :  A.  D.  1758- 
17fil. 

The  Treaties  which  ended  the  war. — The 
Peace  of  Paris  and  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg. 
—  Negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  signing  of  preliminaries  at  Fontainebleau, 
November  3,  1763.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
month,  a  conference  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
between  Prussia,  Austria  and  Saxony  was  begun 
at  Hubertsburg,  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden.  "The 
definitive  Peace  of  Paris,  between  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Portugal,  was  siirned  February 
10th  1763.  Both  France  and  Tilnjjlaud  aban- 
doned their  allies,  and  neither  Austria  nor  Prus- 
sia was  mentioned  in  the  treaty. "  But  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  territories  belonging  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Count  of  Lippe  Blicheburg  should  be 
restored  to  them.  "  France  ceded  to  England 
Nova  Scotia.  Canada,  and  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Iberville.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  Missis-sippi,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  was  henceforth  to  form  the  bound- 
ary between  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations, 
except  that  the  town  and  island  of  New  Orleans 
were  not  to  be  included  in  this  cession.  France 
also  ceded  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  tlie 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  retaining, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  right  of  fishing  at 
Newfoundland,  and  the  isles  of  St.  Peter  and 
Miquelon.  In  the  West  Indies  she  ceded  Gren- 
ada and  the  Grenadines,  and  three  of  the  so- 
called  neuter  islands,  namely,  Dominica.  St. 
Vincent,  and  Tobago,  retaining  the  fourth.  St. 
Lucie.  Also  in  Africa,  the  river  Senegal,  recov- 
ering Goree ;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Coromiindel  made  since 
1749.  retaining  previous  ones.  She  also  restored 
to  Great  Britain  Natal  and  Tabanouly,  in  Su- 
matra, and  engaged  to  keep  no  troops  in  Bengal. 
In  Europe,  besides  relinquishing  her  conquests 
in  Germany,  she  restored  Minorca,  and  engaged 
to  place  Dunkirk  in  the  state  required  by  former 
treaties.  Great  Britain,  on  her  side,  restored 
Belle  Isle,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe.  Marie  Galante.  and  La  Desirade. 
Spain  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Florida  and  all  dis- 
tricts east  of  the  Mississippi,  recovering  the  Hav- 
annah  and  all  other  British  conquests.  British 
subjects  were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  matters  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  st>.me  state  as  before  the  war. 
...  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Florida,  France,  by  a  private  agreement,  made 


over  to  Spain  New  Orleans  and  what  remained 
to  her  of  Louisiana.  The  Peace  of  Hubertsburg, 
between  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  was 
signed  February  15th  1763.  Marie  Theresa  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  she  might  have  to  any 
of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
especially  those  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin;  and  she 
agreed  to  restore  to  Prussia  the  town  ancl  county 
of  Glatz,  and  the  fortresses  of  Wesel  and  Gel- 
ders.  The  Empire  was  included  in  the  peace,  but 
the  Emperor  was  not  even  named.  ...  In  the 
peace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  en- 
gaged speedily  to  evacuate  that  Electorate  and 
to  restore  the  archives,  «&c. ;  but  he  would  give 
no  indemnification  for  losses  suffered.  The 
Treaty  of  Dresden,  of  1745,  was  renewed." — T.  H. 
Dyer.  Ilut.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  6.  ch.  6  (p. 
3). — "Of  the  Peace-Treaties  at  Hubertsburg. 
Paris  and  other  places,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
wc  say  almost  anything.  .  .  .  The  substance  of 
the  whole  lies  now  in  Three  Points.  .  .  .  The 
issue,  as  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  strives  to 
be.  in  all  points,  simply  'As-you-were';  and, 
in  all  outward  or  tangible  points,  strictly  is  so. 
After  such  a  tornado  of  strife  as  the  civilised 
world  had  not  witnessed  since  the  Thirty-Years 
War.  Tornado  springing  doubtless  from  the 
regions  called  Infernal ;  and  darkening  the  upper 
world  from  south  to  north,  and  from  east  to  west 
for  Seven  Years  long ;  —  issuing  in  general  '  As- 
you-were  '  1  Yes  truly,  the  tornado  was  Infernal ; 
but  Heaven,  too,  had  silently  its  purposes  in  it. 
Nor  is  the  mere  expenditure  of  men's  diabolic 
rages,  in  mutual  clash  as  of  opposite  electricities, 
with  reduction  to  equipoise,  and  restoration  of 
zero  and  repose  again  after  seven  years,  the  one 
or  the  principal  result  arrived  at.  Inarticu- 
lately, little  dreamt  on  at  the  time  by  any  by- 
stander, the  results,  on  survey  from  this  distance, 
are  visible  as  Threefold.  Let  us  name  them  one 
other  time:  1°.  There  is  no  taking  of  Silesia 
from  this  man;  no  clipping  him  down  to  the 
orthodox  old  limits;  he  aad  his  Country  have 
palpably  outgrown  these.  Austria  gives-up  the 
problem:  'We  have  lost  Silesia  1'  Yes;  and, 
what  -ou  hardly  yet  know, —  and  what,  I  per- 
ceive, Friedrich  himself  still  less  knows,  — 
Teutschland  has  found  Prussia.  Prussia,  it 
ssems,  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  whole  world 
trying  to  do  it;  Prussia  has  gone  through  its 
Fire-Baptism,  to  the  satisfaction  of  gods  and 
men ;  and  is  a  Nation  heuceforth.  In  and  of  poor 
dislocated  Teutschland,  there  is  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  World  henceforth ;  an  actual  Na- 
tion. And  a  Nation  not  grounding  itself  on 
extinct  Traditions.  Wiggeries,  Papistries,  Im- 
maculate Conceptions ;  no.  but  on  living  Facts, 
—  Facts  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Gravitation, 
Martin  Luther's  Reformation,  and  what  it  really 
can  believe  in :  —  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  said 
Nation  and  of  poor  Teutschland  henceforth. 
...  2°.  In  regard  to  England.  Her  Jenkins's- 
Ear  Controversy  is  at  last  settled.  Not  only 
liberty  of  the  Seas,  but,  if  she  were  not  wiser, 
dominion  of  them ;  guardianship  of  liberty  for 
all  others  whatsoever :  Dominion  of  the  Seas  for 
that  wise  object.  America  is  to  be  English,  not 
French;  what  a  result  is  that,  were  there  no 
other !  Really  a  considerable  Fact  in  the  History 
of  the  World.  Fact  principally  due  to  Pitt,  as  I 
believe,  according  to  my  best  conjecture,  and 
comparison  of  probabilities  and  circumstances. 
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For  which,  after  all,  is  not  everybody  thankful 
less  or  more?  O  my  English  brotluTs,  ()  my 
Yankee  half-brothers,  how  oblivions  arc  we  of 
those  that  have  done  ug  benefit  t  ...  3°.  In 
regard  to  France.  It  appears,  noble  old  Teutsch- 
laud,  with  such  pieties  and  luuwiKiucrable  silent 
valours,  such  opulences  human  and  divine,  amid 
its  wreck  of  new  and  old  confusions,  is  not  to  be 
cut  in  Four,  and  made  to  dance  to  the  piping  of 
Versailles  or  another.  Far  the  contrary!  To 
Versailles  itself  there  has  gone  forth,  Versailles 
may  read  it  or  not,  the  writing  on  the  wall : 
'  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting '  (at  last  even  '  found  wanting ')  1  France, 
beaten,  stript,  humiliated;  sinful,  unrepentant, 
governed  by  mere  siimers  and,  at  best,  clever 
fools  {'fous  pleins  d'esprit'), —  collapses,  like  a 
creature  Avhose  limbs  fail  it;  sinks  into  bankrupt 
quiescence,  into  nameless  fermentation,  generallj' 
into  dry-rot.  "—T.  Carlvle,  IIi»t.  of  Friedrich  IL . 
bk.  20,  cJi.  13  (c.  9).— The  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  may  be  found  in  the  Parliamentari/  History, 
T.  15,  p.  1291,  and  in  Entick's  Hist,  of  tlie  Late 
War,  v.  5,  p.  438. 

The  death  and  misery  of  the  war  summed 
up  by  Frederick  the  Great. — "Prussia  enu- 
merated 180,000  men,  whom  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  by  the  war.  Her  armies  had  fought 
16  pitched  battles.  The  enemy  had  beside  al- 
most totally  destroyed  three  large  corps;  thai,  of 
the  convoy  of  Olmutz,  that  of  Maxen,  and  that 
of  Fouquet  at  Landshut;  exclusive!  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Breslau,  two  garrisons  of  Schweid- 
nit*,,  one  of  Torgau,  and  one  of  Wittenberg,  that 
were  taken  with  these  towns.  It  was  further 
estimated  that  20,000  souls  perished  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  hy  the  ravages  of  the  Russians ; 
6,000  in  Pomerania;  4,000  in  the  New  March  and 
3,000  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenbourg.  The 
Russian  troops  had  fought  four  grand  battles, 
and  it  was  computed  that  the  war  had  cost  them 
120,000  men,  including  part  of  the  recruits  that 
perished,  in  coming  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
and  China,  to  join  their  corps  in  Germany.  The 
Austrians  had  fought  ten  regular  battles.  Two 
garrisons  at  Schweidnitz  and  one  at  Breslau  had 
been  taken;  and  they  estimated  their  loss  at 
140,000  men.  The  French  made  their  losses 
amount  to  200,000;  the  English  v/ith  their  allies 
to  160,000;  the  Swedfs  lo  25,000;  and  the  troops 
of  the  circles  to  28,000.  .  .  .  From  the  general 
picture  which  we  have  sketched,  the  result  is 
that  the  governments  of  Austria,  France,  and 
even  England,  were  overwhelmed  with  debts, 
and  almost  destitute  of  credit ;  but  that  the  peo- 
ple, not  having  been  sufferers  in  the  war,  were 
onljr  sensible  of  it  from  the  prodigious  taxes 
which  had  been  exacted  by  their  sovereigns. 
Whereas,  in  Prussia,  the  government  was  pos- 
sessed of  money,  but  the  provinces  were  laid 
waste  and  desolated,  by  the  rapacity  and  bar- 
barity of  enemies.  The  electorate  of  Saxony 
was,  next  to  Prussia,  the  province  of  Germany 
that  had  suffered  the  most;  but  thig  country 
found  resources,  in  the  goodness  of  its  soil  and 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  are  want- 
ing to  Prussia  throughout  her  provinces,  Silesia 
excepted.  Time,  which  cures  and  effaces  all  ills, 
will  no  doubt  soon  restore  the  Prussian  states  to 
their  former  abundance,  prosperity,  and  splen- 
dor. Other  powers  will  in  like  manner  recover, 
and  other  ambitious  men  will  arise,  excite  new 
wars,  and  incur  new  disasters.     Such  are  the 


propertios  of  the  human  mind ;  no  man  l)cnefltfl 
by  examiile. "— Frederick  II.,  Hist,  of  the  Seven 
Years  War  (Posthumous  Works,  v.  3),  <•//.  17. 
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SEVERINUS,    Pope,    A 
August. 

SEVERUS,  Alexander, 
A.  I)  322-235 

SEVERUS,      Libius, 
(Western),  A.  I).  4«l-4«5. 

SEVERUS,  Septimius,   Roman 
A.  I).  198-211.  .  .  .  Campaigns  in  Britain 
Bkit.vin:  a.  D.  208-211. 

SEVERUS,  Wall  of.    See  Roman  Walls  in 

BUITAIN. 

SEVIER,  John,  and  the  early  settlement 
of  Tennessee.  See  Tennkssek:  A.  D.  1769- 
1772,  to  1785-1796.         ^ 

SEVILLE:  Early  history  of  the  city.— "  Se- 
ville was  a  prosperous  port  under  the  Plueni- 
cians;  and  was  singularly  favored  by  the  Scipios. 
In  45  B.  C,  Julius  Cmsar  entered  the  city;  he 
enlarged  it,  strengthened  and  fortified  it,  and 
thus  made  it  a  favorite  residence  with  the  pa- 
tricians of  Rome,  several  of  whom  came  to  live 
there;  no  wonder,  with  its  perfect  climate  and 
brilliant  skies.  It  was  then  called  Hispalis." — 
E.  E.  and  S.  Hale,  The  Story  of  Spain,  ch.  18. 

A.  D.  7x2.  —  Surrender  to  the  Arab-Moors. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  1031-1091.  —  The  seat  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom.    See  Spain:  A.  D.  1031-1080. 

A.  D.  1248.  —  Conquest  from  the  Moors  by 
St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile.  See  Spain;  A.  D. 
1248-1350.  ^ 

SEVILLE,  Treaty  of  (1730).  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1726-1731. 

SEVIN,  Battle  of  (1877).  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1877-1878. 

SEWAN.    See  Wampum. 

SEWARD,  William  H.— Defeat  in  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  of  i860.     See  United  States 

OF  Am.  :    A.  D.  1860  (April — Novembek) 

In  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1861  (Mauch),  and  after. 

The  Trent  Affair.     See  United  States  of 

Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (November) The  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1862(SErTr:MBER) Attempted  as- 
sassination.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1865  (April  Uth) In  President  Johnson's 

Cabinet.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1865  (May— July). 

SFORZA,  Francesco,  The  rise  to  ducal 
sovereignty  of.    See  Milan:  A.  D.  1447-1454. 

SHABATZ,  Battle  of  (i8o6).  See  Balkan 
AND  Danubian  States:  14-19Tn  Centuries 
(Servia). 

SHACAYA,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Andesians. 

SHAH,  OR  SCHAH.    See  Bey;  also  Chess. 

SHAH  JAHAN,  Moghul  Emperor  or  Pad- 
ischah  of  India,  A.  D.  1628-1658. 

SHAH  ROKH,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1747- 
1751. 

SHAHAPTIAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amer- 
ican Aboriqines:  Nez  Percks. 

SHAHPUR.— One  of  the  capitals  of  the  later 
Persian  empire,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  near 
Kazerun,  in  the  province  of  Fars.  It  was  built 
by  Sapor  I. ,  the  second  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
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and  received  his  name— O.  Rav^HnHon,  fileventh 
Great  Oririitnl  Sfouarcfiy,  ch.  4. 

SHAKERS,  The.—"  From  J>e  time  of  the 
first  H(^tthnu'nt8  until  the  ago  of  the  Hevolution, 
if  thiTc  were  any  communistic  societies  founded, 
[in  tlie  United  States]  I  have  met  with  no  ac- 
count of  them.  The  first  which  has  had  a  long 
life,  was  that  of  the  ShukerH,  or  Shaking  Qua- 
kers, as  tliey  were  at  first  called,  on  account  of 
tl«ir  liodily  movements  in  worsliip.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  sect  or  society  left  KMjfiaiid  in  1774, 
and  have  prospered  ever  since.  It  has  now  multi- 
plied into  settleni.'nts —  twelve  of  them  in  New 
York  and  New  England  —  in  regard  to  which 
we  l)orrow  the  following  statistics  from  Dr. 
Nordhofl's  book  on  conununistic  societies  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  1875.  Their  property 
consists  of  40,335  acres  of  land  in  home  farms, 
with  other  real  estate.  The  value  of  their  houses 
and  personal  property  is  not  given.  The  popu- 
lation of  all  the  communities  consists  of  095  male 
and  1,189  female  adults,  with  531  young  persons 
under  twenty-one,  of  whom  192  are  males  and 
339  females,  amounting  in  all  to  2,415  in  1874. 
The  maximum  of  population  was  5,009,  a  decline 
to  less  than  half,  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count save  on  the  supposition  that  there  arc  per- 
manent causes  of  decay  now  at  work  within  the 
communities.  .  .  .  The  Shakers  were  at  their 
origin  a  society  of  enthusiasts  in  humble  life, 
who  separated  from  the  Quakers  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ann  Lee,  one 
of  the  members,  on  account  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations believed  to  have  l)ecn  made  to  her,  be- 
came an  oracle  in  the  body,  and  in  1773  she  de- 
clared that  a  revelation  ironx  heaven  instructed 
her  to  go  to  America.  The  next  year  she  crossed 
the  sea,  with  eight  others,  and  settled  in  the 
woods  of  Watervliet,  near  Albany.  She  preached, 
and  was  believed  to  have  performed  remarkable 
cures.  From  her  .  .  .  [was]  derived  the  rule  of 
celibacy.  .  .  .  She  died  in  1784,  as  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  church;  and  )iad  afterward 
nearly  equal  honors  paid  to  her  with  the  Saviour. 
Under  the  second  successor  of  Ann  Lee  almost 
all  the  societies  in  New  York  and  New  England 
were  founded;  and  under  the  third,  a  woman 
named  Ijucy  Wright,  whose  leadership  lasted 
nearly  thirty  years,  those  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
.  .  .  After  1830  the  Shakers  founded  no  new 
society.  Dr.  NordholT  gives  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Shakers,  which  are,  some  of  thorn, 
singular  enough.  They  hold  that  God  is  a  aual 
person,  male  and  female;  that  Adam,  created  in 
his  image,  was  dual  also;  that  the  same  is  true 
of  all  angels  and  spirits;  and  that  Christ  is  one 
of  the  highest  spirits,  who  appeared  first  in  the 

Eerson  of  Jesus  and  afterward  in  that  of  Ann 
ee.  There  are  four  heavens  and  four  hells. 
Noah  went  to  the  first  heaven,  and  the  wicked 
of  his  time  to  the  first  hell.  The  second  heaven 
was  called  Paradise,  and  contained  the  pious 
Jews  until  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The  third, 
that  into  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  caught, 
included  all  that  lived  until  the  time  of  Ann  Lee. 
The  fourth  is  now  being  filled  up,  and  'is  to 
supersede  all  the  others.'  They  hold  that  the 
day  of  judgment,  or  beginning  of  Christ's  king- 
dom on  eartt,  began  with  the  establishment  of 
their  church,  and  will  go  on  until  it  is  brought 
to  its  completion.  ...  In  regard  to  marriage 
and  property  they  do  not  take  the  position  that 
these  are  crimes;    but  only  marks  of  a  lower 


order  of  society.  The  world  will  have  a  chance 
to  iK'Come  pure  in  a  future  state  as  well  as  here. 
They  believed  in  spiritual  communication  and 
possession." — T.  D.  Woolsey,  Communiam  and 
Socialimn,  pp.  81-50. 

Ai-HO  in:  C.  Nordhoff,  JTie  Communiitie  So- 
eietieti  of  the,  U.  S.,pp.  117-232. 

SHAKESPEARE,  and  the  English  Renaia- 
sance.     See  KsMiLVM);  15-10tii  ('kntuiuks. 

SHAMANISM.    See  Lamas.— Lamaism. 

SHARON,  Plain  of.—  That  part  of  the  low- 
land of  the  Palestine  seacoast  which  stretched 
north%vard  from  Phillstia  to  the  promontory  of 
Mt.  ('armel.    It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

SHARPSBURG.OR  ANTIETAM,  Battle 
of.  See  Unitk.i)  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862 
(Ski»tem»kii  ;  ^Mauyland). 

SHASTAS,  The.  See  American  Abobio- 
ineh:  Samtean  Family. 

SHASU,  The. —  An  Egyptian  name  "la 
which  science  has  for  a  long  time  and  with  per- 
fect certainty  recognized  the  Bedouins  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  They  inhabited  the  great 
desert  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  extended  their  wanderings  sometimes  as  far 
as  the  river  Euphrates." — Id.  Brugsch,  IIi»t.  of 
Egi/pt  nnder  the  Pharaohs,  ch.  11. —  See,  also, 
Eovpt:  The  IIyksos. 

SH  AWMUT.— Tlie  Indian  name  of  the  penln- 
sida  on  which  Boston,  Mass.,  was  built.  See 
Masraciu'setts:  A.  D.  1630. 

SHAWNEES.  OR  SHAWANESE.  See 
Ameuican  Auokioines:  Shawanesk. 

SHAYS  REBELLION.  See  Mabbachu- 
SETTS:  A.  D.  1780-1787. 

SHEADINGS.    See  Manx  Kingdom,  The. 

SHEBA.— "  The  name  of  Sheba  is  still  to  be 
recognised  in  the  tril)e  of  Benu-es-Sab,  who  in- 
habit a  portion  of  Oman"  (Southern  Arabia). — 
F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  the  Ancient  Hist,  of  the 
East,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Arabia:  The  an- 
cient succession  and  fusion  of  Races. 

SHEEPEATERS(Tukuarika).  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Siiobiionean  Family. 

SHEKEL,  The.  —  "Queipo  is  of  opinion 
that  the  talent,  the  larger  unit  of  Egyptian 
weight  for  monetary  purposes,  and  for  weighing 
tlie  precious  metals,  was  equal  to  the  weight  of 
water  contained  in  the  cube  of  f  of  the  royal  or 
sacred  cubit,  and  thus  equivalent  to  42.48  kilos, 
or  113.814  lbs.  troy.  He  considers  this  to  have 
been  tlie  weight  of  the  Mosaic  talent  taken  by 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into 
fifty  minas,  each  equal  to  849.6  grm.,  or  13,111 
English  grains;  and  the  mina  into  fifty  shekels, 
each  equal  to  14. 10  grm. ,  or  218. 5  English  grains. 
.  .  .  There  appears  to  be  satisfactory  evidence 
from  existing  specimens  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
coins  that  the  normal  weight  of  the  later  Jewish 
shekel  of  silver  was  218.5  troy  grains,  or  14.10 
grammes." — H.  W.  Chisholm,  On  tlie  Science  of 
Weiqhing  and  Menmirinf/,  eh.  2. 

SHELBURNE  MINISTRY,  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  See  England:  A.  D.  1782- 
1783;  and  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1782 
(September — November). 

SHENANDOAH,  The  Confederate  Cruiser. 
See  Alaba.\ia  Claims:  A.  D.  1862-1865. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  :  A.  D.  1716. 
— Possession  taken  by  the  Virginians.  See 
Virginia:  A.  D.  1710-1716. 
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SHIPWRECK. 


A.  D.  1744.  — Purchase  from  the  Six  N«* 
tions.     See  Viikunia:  A.  H.  1744. 

A.  D.  1861-186.4.— Campaigns  in  the  Civil 
War.  Bee  United  8tatem  ok  Am.  :  A.  !).  1861- 
1802(Decembeb— Apuil:  Viiuknia);  1863  (May 
— .I'jkb:  Viroinia),    (8eitk.m»eu:  Mauyi-and), 

(0.  ro.«TCR  -NOVEMBEH:   VlIUUNIA);    A.  I).    1804 

(May  — Junk:  Viik.inia),  (Jui<y:  VinoiNiA-»- 
3IARYLAND),  and  (AuoiisT— October: Virginia). 

SHENIR,  Battle  of.— A  crushing  defeat  of 
the  a/my  of  king  Hiiziiel  of  DuinnHcus  by  Shnl- 
niiinezer.  king  of  AsHvriii,  H.  C.  841. 

SHEPHELAH,  The.— The  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  tiie  tract  of  low-lying  coast  which 
the  Piiiliatines  occupied. 

SHEPHERD    KINGS.    See    Egypt:    Thb 

HVKHOH. 

SHERIDAN,  General  Philip  H.:  In  the 
Battle  of  Stone  River.  See  United  States  ov 
Am.:  a.  IX   1862-1863  (Dkce.mhek  — January: 

TENrEsaEE) At  Chickamauea,  and  in  the 

Chattanooga  Campaign.  See  United  States 
opAm.  :  A.  1).  1883  ( Aug U8T— September:  Ten- 

NK8SEE)    ROBECRANS'    ADVANCE,  and   (OCTOBER— 

November:  Tennessee) Raid  to  Rich- 
mond. See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(May:  Virginia) Raid  to  Trevilli*n  Sta- 
tion.   See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 

(May— June:   Virginia) Campaign  in  the 

Shenandoah.      See  United  States   of    Am.  : 

A.  1).  1864  (August- October:  Virginia) 

Battle  of  Five  Forks.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1865  (March  —  April:  Virginia). 

SHERIFF.— SCIRGEREFA.-"  The  Scir- 
gerefa  is,  as  his  name  denotes,  the  person  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  shire,  '  papus '  or  coun- 
ty :  he  is  also  called  Scirman  or  Scirigman.  He 
is  properly  speaking  the  holder  of  tlie  county- 
court,  scirgemot,  or  folcmot,  and  probably  at 
first  was  its  elected  chief.  But  as  this  g-refa 
WHS  at  first  the  people's  olHcer,  he  seems  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  people,  and  to  have  sunk 
in  the  scale  as  the  royal  authority  gradually  rose : 
during  the  whole  of  our  historical  period  we  find 
him  exercising  only  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
shared  in  and  controlled  by  the  ealdormau  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  bishop  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  sheriff  was  naturally  the  leader  of  the  militia, 
posse  'comitatus,  or  levy  of  the  free  men,  who 
served  under  his  banner,  as  the  different  lords 
with  their  dependents  served  under  the  royal 
officers.  ...  In  the  earliest  periods,  the  olflce 
was  doubtless  elective,  and  possibly  even  to  the 
last  the  people  may  have  enjoyed  theoretically, 
at  least,  a  sort  of  concurrent  choice.  But  I  can- 
not hesitate  for  a  moment  in  asserting  that  under 
the  consolidated  monarchy,  the  scirgerefa  was 
nominated  by  the  king,  with  or  without  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  county-court,  though  this  in  all 
probability  was  never  refused. " — J.  31.  Kemble, 
The  Suxom  in  Eng.,  bk.  2,  ch.  5  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  R.  Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Const., 
ch.  4.— See,  also,  Shire;  and  Ealdorman. 

SHERIFFMUIR,  Battle  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1715. 

SHERMAN,  General  W.  T.:  At  the  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United  States  op 
A.M. :  A.  D.  1861  (July:  Virginia) Re- 
moval from  command  in  Kentucky.  Sec  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (January — Febru- 
ary :    Kentucky  —  Tennessee) Battle    of 

Shiloh.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D. 


1868  (February— April;  Tennebhee) The 

second  attempt  against  Vicksburg.  Hve  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1^62  (DKCEitfRKR:  On 
the  .Mishihhippi) The  final  Vicksburff  cam- 
paign.   See  United  Statkh  <jp  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863 

(ATiiiL — July:   On  the  Mississippi) The 

capture  of  Jackson.    See  United  States  of 

Am.:    a.  1).    1863  (Jtn.Y:    Mississippi) The 

Chattanooga  Campaign.  See  United  Stateh 
OF  Am.  :    A.   I).    1863  (October— November). 

Meridian  expedition.     See  United  States 

OF  A.M. :  A.  n.  1863-1H64  (December- April: 
Tennessee  —  Mississippi) Atlanta    cam- 

fiaign.  See  United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  P.  1H64 
May;     Georgia),     ancl     (May  —  Hei»tember: 

Georgia) March  to  the  Sea.    See  United 

States  ok«Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (8epte.mber— Oc- 
tober: Georoia),  and  (November — I)ece.mber: 

Georgia) The  last  campaign.    See  United 

States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1865  (Fehhuaby — Makcii: 
The  Cauomnah),  and  (April  26th). 
SHERMAN    SILVER  ACT,  and  its  re- 

feal.  See  United  States  of  ^Vm.  :  A.  D.  1890- 
893. 

SHERSTONE,  Battle  of.— The  second  bat- 
tle fought  between  Cuut,  or  Canute,  and  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  for  the  English  crown.  It  was 
in  Wiltshire,  A.  D.  1016. 

SHERWOOD  FOREST.— "The  name  of 
Sherwood  or  Shirewood  is,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,"  says  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewett, 
"derived  from  the  open-air  assemblies,  or  folk- 
moots,  or  wltenagemotes  of  the  shire  being  there 
held  in  primitive  times."  Tiie  Forest  once  cov- 
ered the  whole  county  of  Nottingham  and  ex- 
tended into  both  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
twenty-five  miles  one  way  by  eight  or  ten  the 
otlier.  It  was  a  royal  forest  and  favorite  hunting 
resort  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman  kings;  but  is 
best  known  as  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the 
bold  outlaw  Robin  Hood.     Few  vestiges  of  the 

freat  forest  now  remain.— J.  C.  Brown,  The 
hresta  of  Eng. 

SHESHATAPOOSH  INDIANS,  The.  See 
American  Abouioines:  Aloonquian  Family. 

SHETLAND,  OR  ZETLAND,  ISLES: 
8-i3th  Centuries.— The  Northmen  in  posses- 
sion. See  Normans. — NonTH.MF:;:  S-iJxn  Cen- 
turies, and  10-1  3th  Centuries. 

SHEYENNES,  OR  CHEYENL'i?,  The. 
See  American  Aborigines  :  AlouNQUIan  Fami- 
ly. 

SHI  WEI,  The.  See  MoNroLS:  Origin, 
&c 

SHIAHS,  OR  SHIAS,  The.  Seo  Islam; 
also  Persia:  A.  D.  1499-1887. 

SHIITES,  Sultan  Selim's  massacre  of  the. 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1481-1520. 

SHILOH,  OR  PITTSBURG  LANDING, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (February  — April:  Tennessee). 

SHINAR.    See  Babylonia:  Primitive. 

SHIP  OF  THE  LINE.— In  the  time  of 
wooden  navies,  "a  ship  carrying  not  less  than 
74  guns  upon  three  decks,  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  placed  in  ''ne  of  battle,"  was  called  a  "ship 
of  the  line,"  or  a  " line-of -battle  ship." 

SHIP-MONEY.  See  England-  A.  D.  1684- 
1637. 

SHIPKA  PASS,  Struggle  for  the.  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1877-1878. 

SHIPWRECK,  Law  of.  See  Law:  Admir- 
alty. 
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SHIRE.— SHIREMOOT.—"  The  name  sclr 
or  shire,  which  marks  the  division  immediatelv 
superior  to  the  hundred,  merely  means  a  subdi- 
vision or  share  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  early 
used  in  connexion  with  an  official  name  lo  desig- 
nate the  territorial  sphere  appointed  to  the  par- 
ticular magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  So 
the  diocese  was  the  bishop's  scire.  .  .  .  The  his- 
torical shires  or  counties  owe  their  origin  to  dif- 
ferent causes.  .  .  .  The  sheriff  or  scir-gercfa, 
the  scir-man  of  the  laws  of  Ini,  was  the  king's 
steward  and  judicial  president  of  the  Fhire.  .  .  . 
The  sheriff  held  the  shiremoot,  according  to  Ed- 
gar's law,  twice  in  the  year.  Although  the 
ealdorinan  and  bishop  sat  in  it  to  declare  the  law 
secular  and  spiritual,  the  sheriff  was  the  consti- 
tuting officer. "— IK.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
eh.  5,  sects.  48-50  (v.  1). —  See,  also.  Knights  of 
TiiE  Siiike;  E.\ldorman;  and  Gau. 

SHOE-STRING  DISTRICT,  The.  See 
Gekuymandkuino. 

SHOGUN.   See  Japan  :  Sketch  OF  HiSTouY. 

SHOSHONES,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

RIGI.NK8:    SnOSIIONEAN  FAMILY. 

SHREWSBURY,  Battle  of.  SccEnglanu: 
A.  D.  140;i 

SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  See  Educa- 
tion, Moueun:  Euhopean  Countries. —  Eng- 
land. 

SHULUH,  The.    See  Libyans. 

SHUMIR,  OR  SUMIR.  See  Babylonia: 
The  Eauly  (Chaldean)  Monarchy. 

SHUPANES.— GRAND  SHUPANES.— 
The  princes,  ultimately  kings,  of  the  early  Ser- 
vian people. — L.  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Servia.  ch.  1. — 
See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States,  9th  Cen- 
tury (Servia). 

SHUSHAN.    See  Su8.\. 

SIAM. — "The  people  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  'Siamese,'  but  who  call  themselves  'Thai,' 
that  is  '  Free  Men,'  have  exercised  the  greatest 
civilising  influence  on  the  aboriginal  populations 
of  the  interior.  Within  the  historic  period  Siam 
has  also  generally  held  the  most  extensive  do- 
main beyond  the  natural  limits  of  theJilenam 
basin.  Even  still,  although  hemmed  in  on  one  side 
by  the  British  possessions,  on  the  other  by  the 
French  protectorate  of  Camboja,  Siam  comprises 
beyond  the  Menam  Valley  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  end  draws  tribute  from 
numerous  people  in  the  Mekong  and  Salwen 
basins.  But  this  State,  with  an  area  about  half 
«s  large  again  as  that  of  France,  has  a  popula- 
tion probably  less  than  6,000,000.  .  .  .  The  in- 
habitants of  Siam,  whether  Shans,  Laos,  or  Siam- 
ese proper,  belong  all  alike  to  the  same  Thai 
stock,  which  is  also  represented  by  numerous 
tribes  in  Assam,  Manipur,  and  China.  The 
Shans  are  very  numerous  in  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Irrawaddi  and  its  Chinese  affluents,  in  the 
Salwen  Valley  and  in  the  portion  of  the  Sittang 
basin  included  in  Brit'eh  territory.  .  .  .  'The 
Lovas,  better  known  by  tlie  name  of  Laos  or 
Laotians,  are  related  to  the  Shans,  and  occupy 
the  north  of  Siam.  .  .  .  They  form  several 
'  kingdoms, '  all  vassals  of  the  King  of  Siam.  .  .  . 
The  Siamese,  propf^rly  so  called,  are  centred 
chiefly  in  the  Lower  Menam  basin  and  along  the 
seaboard.  Although  the  most  civilised  they  are 
not  the  purest  of  the  Thai  race.  .  .  .  Siam  or 
Sayam  is  said  by  some  natives  to  mean  '  Three, ' 
because  the  country  was  formerly  peopled  by 
tliree  races  now  fused  in  one  nation.    Others  de- 


rivr  ■' ^'rom  saya,  'independent,' sama,  'brown,' 
or  '  dark '.  .  .  .  The    Siamese    are  well 

nan.  Indo-Chinese,'  their  manners,  customs, 
civil  i  religious  institutions,  all  partaking  of 
this  I.  of  old  character.  Their  feasts  arc  of 
Brahmanical  origin,  while  their  laws  and  admin- 
istration are  obviously  borrowed  fn  m  the  Chi- 
nese. .  .  .  About  one-fourth  of  tht  inhabitants 
of  Siam  had  from  various  causes  fallen  into  a 
state  ■- "  bondage  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  But  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1(372,  the  population  has  increased,  especially  by 
Chinese  immigration.  .  .  .  The  'Master  of  the 
World,'  or  '  Master  of  Life, 'as  the  King  of  Siam 
is  generally  called,  enjoys  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects.  ...  A 
second  king,  always  nearly  related  to  the  first, 
enjoys  the  title  and  a  few  attributes  of  royalty. 
But  he  exercises  no  power.  .  .  .  British  having 
succeeded  to  Chinese  iu.ucnce,  most  of  the  naval 
and  military  as  well  as  of  the  custoi; -house  offi- 
cers are  Englishmen." — 'k.  Reclus,  The  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants:  Asia,  v-  3.  ch.  21. — The 
former  capitfi'  of  Siam  was  Ayuthia,  a  city 
founded  A.  U.  1351,  and  now  in  ruins.  "An- 
terior to  the  establishment  of  Ayuthia  .  .  .  the 
annals  of  Siam  are  made  up  of  traditional  legends 
and  fables,  such  as  most  nations  are  fond  of  sub- 
stituting in  the  place  of  veracious  history.  .  .  . 
There  are  accounts  of  intermarriages  with 
Chinese  princesses,  of  embassies  and  wars  with 
neighbouriag  States,  all  interblended  with  won- 
ders and  miraculous  interpositions  of  Indra  and 
other  divinities ;  but  from  the  time  when  the  city 
of  Ayuthia  was  founded  by  Phaja-Uthong,  who 
took  the  title  of  Phra-Rama-Thibodi,  the  succes- 
sion of  sovereigns  and  the  course  of  events  are 
recorded  with  tolerable  accuracy. " — Sir  J.  Bow- 
ring,  Kinxjdom  and  People  of  Siam,  v.  1,  ch.  2. — 
"  For  centuries  the  Siamese  government  paid 
tribute  to  China ;  but  since  1852  this  tribute  Las 
been  refused.  In  1855  the  first  commercial 
treaty  with  a  European  power  (Great  Britain) 
was  concluded." — G.  G.  Chisholm,  Tfie  Two 
Hemispheres,  p.  523. 

Also  in:  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Amongst  the 
Shans,  introd.  by  T.  de  La  Couperie,  and  sup.  by 
H.  S.  Hallett. 

SIBERIA :  The  Russian  conquest.— Siberia 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  Russians  before  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  conquest 
of  &  great  part  of  the  country  was  achieved  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  century  by  a  Cossack  ad- 
venturer named  Yermac  Timoseef,  who  began 
his  attack  upon  the  Tartars  in  1578.  Unable  to 
hold  what  he  had  won,  Yermac  offered  the  sov- 
ereignty of  his  conquests  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
who  took  it  gladly  and  sent  reinforcements.  The 
conquests  of  Yermac  were  lost  for  a  time  after 
his  death,  but  soon  recovered  by  fresh  bodies  of 
Muscovite  troops  sent  into  the  country.  "This 
success  was  the  forerunner  of  still  greater 
acquisitions.  The  Russians  rapidly  extended 
their  conquests;  wherever  they  appeared,  the 
Tartars  were  either  reduced  or  exterminated; 
new  towns  were  built  and  colonies  planted.  Be- 
fore a  century  had  elapsed,  that  vast  tract  of 
country  now  called  Siberia,  which  stretches  from 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
was  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominions." — W. 
Coxe,  Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  Am., 
pt.  3,  ch.  1. 
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SIBUZATES,  The.    See  Aquitaine:  The 
Ancient  Tribes. 
SIBYLS.— SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.— "Tar- 

quiuius  [Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Rome]  built  a  mighty  temple,  and  con- 
secrated it  to  Jupiter,  and  to  Juno,  and  to 
Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  v/oman 
to  the  king  and  offered  him  nine  books  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price. 
When  the  king  refusecl  them,  the  woman  went 
and  burnt  tliree  of  the  books,  and  came  back 
and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she 
had  asked  for  the  nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  her 
and  would  not  take  the  books.  Th'^u  she  went 
away  and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and 
asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and 
asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should  do.  They 
said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift 
of  the  gods,  and  bade  him  by  all  means  to  buy 
the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them ; 
and  the  woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more 
from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books  were 
put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under 
ground  in  the  Capitol,  and  two  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two 
men  of  the  sacred  books." — T.  Arnold,  IIi8t.  of 
Borne,  ch.  4. — "Collections  of  prophecies  similar 
to  the  Sibylline  books  are  met  with  not  only 
among  the  Greeks,  but  also  among  the  Italians 
—  Etruscans  as  well  as  those  of  Sabellian  race. 
The  Romans  had  the  prophecies  of  the  Marcii 
('Carmina  Marciaua,'  Hartung,  'Religion  der 
ROmer,' 1.  139);  prophetic  lines  ('sortes')  of  the 
nymph  Albunea  had  come  down  to  Rome  from 
Tibur  in  a  miraculous  manner  (Marquardt, 
'ROm.  Alterth.,  iv.  299).  There  existed  likewise 
Etruscan  'libri  fatales'  (Livy,  v.  45;  Cicero, 
'De  Divin.,  i.  44,  100),  and  prophecies  of  the 
Etruscan  nymph  Begoe  (qua?  artem  scripserat 
fulguritorum  apud  Tuscos.  Lactant,  'Instit.,'i. 
6,  12).  Such  books  as  these  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  together  with  the  Sibylline  books,  in 
the  care  of  the  Quindecemveri  sacris  faciundis. 
They  are  all  called  without  distinction  'libri 
fatales '  and  '  SibvUine '  books,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  difference  between  them. " — 
\V.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  1,  ch.  8,  foot-note  {v. 
1). — "Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  pic- 
turesque Iloman  legend  of  the  Sibyl.  It  is 
variously  told  in  connection  with  the  elder  and 
the  later  Tarquin,  the  two  Etruscan  kings  of 
Rome;  and  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  by  some  in 
Cumse,  where  Tarquinius  Superbus  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  exile — and  by  others  in 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  original  books  of  the  Cumuean 
Sibyl  were  written  in  Greek,  which  was  the 
language  of  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy  at 
that  time.  The  oracles  were  inscribed  upon 
palm  leaves;  to  which  circumstance  Virgil  al- 
ludes in  his  description  of  the  sayings  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl  being  written  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest.  They  were  in  the  form  of  acrosti" 
verses.  ...  It  is  supposed  l,hat  they  contained 
not  so  much  predictions  of  futurq.  events,  as 
directions  regarding  the  means  by  which  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  as  revealed  by  prodigies  and 
calamities,  might  be  appeased.  They  seem  to 
have  been  consulted  in  the  same  way  as  Eastern 
nations  consult  the  Koran  and  Hafiz.  .  .  .  The 
Cumoean  Sibyl  was  not  the  only  prophetess  of 
the  kind.     There  were  no  less  than  ten  females, 


endowed  with  the  gift  of  prevision,  and  held  in 
high  repute,  to  whom  the  name  of  Sibyl  was 
given.  We  read  of  the  Persian  Sibyl,  the 
Libyan,  the  Delphic,  the  Erythrajan,  the  Hel- 
lespontine,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine. 
With  the  name  of  the  last- mentioned  Sibyl  tour- 
ists make  acquaintance  at  Tivoli.  .  .  .  Clement 
of  Alexandria  does  not  scruple  to  call  the 
Cuuiaean  Sibyl  a  true  prophetess,  and  her  ora- 
cles saving  canticles.  And  St.  Augustine  in- 
cludes her  among  the  number  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  '  City  of  God. '  And  this  idea  of 
the  Sibyls'  sacredness  continued  to  a  late  age  in 
the  Christian  Church.  She  had  a  place  in  the 
prophetic  order  beside  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets of  old. " —  H.  Macmillan,  Botnan  Mosaics,  ch. 
3. — "Either  under  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
Ptolemy  there  appeared  at  Alexandria  the  old- 
est of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  which,  containing  the 
history  of  the  past  and  the  dim  forebodings  of 
the  future,  imposed  alike  on  the  Greek,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  world,  and  added  almost  another 
book  to  the  Canon.  When  Thomas  of  Celano 
composed  the  most  famous  hymn  of  the  Latin 
Church  he  did  not  scruple  to  place  the  Sibyl  on 
a  level  with  David ;  and  when  Michel  Angelo 
adorned  the  roof  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  weird  sisters  of  Pagan  antiquity  are 
as  prominent  as  the  seers  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Their  union  was  the  result  of  the  bold  stroke  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew." — A.  P.  Stanley,  Lect's  on 
the  Hist,  of  tJie  Jeioish  Church,  lect.  47  (v.  3). 

Also  in:  Dionysius,  History,  bk.  4,  sect.  62. — 
See,  also,  Cum^. 

SICAMBRI,  SIGAMBRI,  OR  SUGAM- 
BRI.  See  Usipetes;  also,  Franks:  Origin, 
and  A.  D.  253. 

SICARII,  The.    See  Jews:  A.  D.  66-70. 

SICELIOTES  AND  ITALIOTES.— The 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in 
southern  Italy  (Magna  Graecia)  and  Sicily  were 
kcown  as  Siceliotes  and  Italiotes,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  native  Siceli  and  Itali. —  H.  G. 
Liddell,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  3,  cfi.  25  (c.  1). 

SICELS.— SICANIANS.  See  Sicily:  The 

EARLY  INHABITANTS. 

SICILIAN    VESPERS,  The.     See  Italy 

(So'jTHERN):  A.  D.  1282-1300. 
SICILIES,  The  Two.    See  Two  Sicilies. 


SICILY:  The  early  inhabitants.— The  date 
of  the  first  known  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  is 
fixed  at  B.  C.  735.  It  was  a  colony  led  from  the 
Eubcean  city  of  Chalcis  and  from  the  island  of 
Naxos,  which  latter  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
which  the  emigrants  founded  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  their  new  island  home.  ' '  Sicily  was  at  this 
time  inhabited  by  at  least  four  distinct  races :  by 
Sicanians,  whom  Tbucydides  considers  as  a  tribe 
of  the  Iberians,  who,  sprung  perhaps  from 
Africa,  had  overspread  Spain  and  the  adjacent , 
coasts,  and  even  remote  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; by  Sicels,  an  Italian  people,  probably 
not  more  foreign  to  the  Greeks  than  the  Pelasg- 
ians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
progress  of  the  O^can  or  Ausonian  race,  and  in 
their  turn  had  pressed  the  Sicanians  back  toward 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  and 
themselves  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to 
give  their  name  to  the  whole.  Of  the  other 
races,  the  Phoenicians  were  in  possession  of  sev- 
eral points  on  the  coast,  and  of  some  neighbour- 
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Ing  islets,  from  which  they  carried  on  their  com- 
merce with  the  natives.  Tlie  fourth  people, 
which  inhabited  the  towns  of  Eryx  and  Egesta, 
or  Segesta,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Elymians,  was  probably  com- 
posed of  different  tribes,  varying  in  their  de- 
grees of  afHnity  to  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  Sicels 
and  the  Phoenicians  gradually  retreated  before 
the  Greeks.  .  .  .  But  the  Sicels  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  inland  and  on  the  north  coast,  and 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
them,  established  themselves  in  the  west,  where 
they  possessed  the  towns  of  Motya,  Solus,  and 
Panormus,  destined,  under  the  name  of  Palermo, 
to  become  the  capital  of  Sicily." — C.  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  12. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  22. 
—  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Sicily,  ch.  2. — See, 
also,  CEnotrians. 

Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies. — "Sicilian 
history  begins  when  the  great  colonizing  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks, 
began  to  settle  in  Sicily.  ...  It  was  a  chief 
seat  for  the  planting  of  colonies,  first  from  Phoe- 
nicia and  then  from  Greece.  It  is  the  presence 
of  these  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies  which 
made  the  history  of  Sicily  what  it  was.  These 
settlements  were  of  course  made  more  or  less  at 
the  expense  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land, those  who  were  there  before  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  came  to  settle.  .  .  .  Phoenician 
and  Greek  settlers  could  occupy  the  coasts,  but 
only  the  coasts ;  it  was  only  at  tL j  corners  that 
they  could  at  all  spread  from  sea  to  sea.  A  great 
inland  region  was  necessarily  left  to  the  older 
inhabitants.  But  there  was  no  room  in  Sicily, 
as  there  was  in  Asia,  for  the  growth  of  great 
barbarian  powers  dangerous  to  the  settlers. 
Neither  Phoenician  nor  Greek  was  ever  able  to 
occupy  or  conquer  the  whole  island ;  but  neither 
people  stood  in  any  fear  of  being  conquered  or 
driven  out,  unless  by  one  another.  But  instead 
of  conquest  came  influence.  Both  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  largely  influenced  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  end,  without  any  general  conquest, 
the  whole  island  became  practically  Greek.  .  .  . 
Carthage  at  a  later  time  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
Sicilian  history  that  we  are  tempted  to  bring  it 
in  before  its  time,  and  to  fancy  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  in  Sicily  were,  as  they  are  some- 
times carelessly  called,  Carthaginian  colonies. 
This  is  not  so ;  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Sicily  did 
in  after  times  become  Carthaginian  dependen- 
cies: but  they  were  not  founded  by  Carthage. 
W  '  cannot  fix  an  exact  date  for  their  foundation, 
nor  can  we  tell  for  certain  how  far  they  were 
settled  straight  from  the  old  Phoenicia  and  how 
far  from  the  older  Phoenician  cities  in  Africa. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  their  foundation  hap- 
pened between  the  migration  of  the  Sikels  in  the 
11th  century  B.  C.  and  the  beginning  of  Greek 
settlement  in  the  8th.  And  we  may  suspect  that 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  the  cast  of  Sicily 
were  planted  straight  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
those  in  the  west  from  the  cities  in  Africa.  We 
know  that  all  round  Sicily  the  Phoenicians  occu- 
pied small  islands  and  points  of  coast  which 
were  fitted  for  their  trade,  but  we  may  doubt 
whether  they  anywhere  in  Eastern  Sicily  planted 
real  colonies,  cities  with  a  territory  attached  to 
them.  In  the  west  they  seem  to  '  dve  done  so. 
For,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  ad .  ance  in  Sicily, 
the  Phoenicians  withdrew  to  their  strong  posts  m 


the  western  part  of  the  island,  Motya,  Solous,  and 
Panormos.  There  they  kept  a  firm  hold  till  the 
time  of  Roman  dominion.  The  Greeks  could 
never  permanently  dislodge  them  from  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  part.  Held,  partly  by  Phoeni- 
cians, partly  by  Sikans  and  Elymians  who  had 
been  brought  under  Phoeni.ian  influence,  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Sicily  remained  a  barba- 
rian corner.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  all  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Sicily  lay  within  the  bay  of  which 
the  hill  of  Solous  is  one  horn,  but  much  nearer 
t»  the  other  horn,  the  hill  of  Herkte,  now  Pelle- 
grino.  Here  the  mountains  fence  in  a  wonder- 
fully fruitful  plain,  known  in  after  times  as  the 
Golden  Shell  (conca  d'oro).  In  the  middle  of  it 
there  was  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  parted  into 
two  branches,  with  a  tongue  of  land  between 
them,  guarded  by  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
mouth.  There  could  be  no  better  site  for  Phoe- 
nician traders.  Here  then  rose  a  Plio  ician 
city,  which,  though  on  the  north  coast  of  Mcily, 
looks  straight  towards  the  rising  sun.  It  is 
strange  that  we  do  not  know  its  Phoenician 
name ;  in  Greek  it  was  called  Panormos,  the  All- 
haven,  a  name  borne  also  by  other  places.  This 
is  the  modem  Palermo,  which,  under  both  Phoe- 
nicians and  Saracens,  was  the  Semitic  head  of 
Sicily,  and  which  remained  the  capital  of  the 
island  under  the  Norman  kings.  .  .  .  Thus  in 
Sicily  the  East  became  West  and  the  West  East. 
The  men  of  Asia  withdrew  before  the  men  of 
Europe  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  thence 
warred  against  the  men  of  Europe  to  the  east  of 
them.  In  the  great  central  island  of  Europe  they 
held  their  own  barbarian  corner.  It  was  the  land 
of  Phoenicians,  Sikans,  and  Elymians,  as  opposed 
to  the  eastern  land  of  the  Greeks  and  their  Sikel 
subjects  and  pupils.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time  Greek 
settlement  was-directed  to  the  East  rather  than  to 
the  West.  And  it  was  said  that,  when  settlement 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  did  begin,  the  earliest  Greek 
colony,  like  the  earliest  Phoenician  colony,  was 
the  most  distant.  It  was  believed  that  Kyme, 
the  Latin  Cumaj  in  Campania,  was  founded  in 
the  llth  century  B.  C.  The  other  plantations 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  did  not  begin  till  the  8th. 
Kyme  always  stood  by  itself,  as  the  head  of  a 
group  of  Greek  towns  in  its  own  neighbour- 
hood ond  apart  from  those  more  to  the  south, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  some  accident 
caused  it  to  be  settled  sooner  than  the  points 
nearer  to  Greece.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  settled  800  years  earlier.  Most  likely  it  was 
planted  just  long  enough  before  the  nearer  sites 
to  suggest  their  planting.  Anyhow,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century  B.  C.  Greek  settlement 
to  the  West,  in  Illyria,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  began 
in  good  earnest.  It  was  said  that  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Sicily  came  of  an  accident.  Chalkis  in 
Euboia  was  then  one  of  the  chief  sea-faring 
towns  of  Greece.  Theokles,  a  man  of  Chalkis, 
was  driven  by  storm  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
came  back,  saying  that  it  was  a  good  land  and 
that  the  people  would  be  easy  to  conquer.  So 
in  735  B.  C.  he  was  t  -"ut  forth  to  plant  the  first 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily.  The  settlers  were  partly 
from  Chalkis,  partly  from  the  island  of  Naxos. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  town  should  be 
called  Naxos,  but  that  Chalkis  should  count  as 
its  metropolis.  So  the  new  Naxos  arose  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  made  by 
the  lava.  It  looked  up  at  the  great  hill  of 
Tauros,  on  which  Taormina  now  stands.    The 
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Greek  settlers  drove  out  the  Sikels  and  took  so 
much  land  as  they  wanted.  They  built  and 
fortified  a  town,  and  part  of  their  walls  may  still 
be  seen.  .  .  .  Naxos,  as  the  beginning  of  Greek 
settlement  in  Sicily,  answers  to  Ebbsflcet,  the 
beginning  of  English  settlement  in  Britain." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,   The  Story  of  Sicily,  ch.  1-4. 

Also  in:  The  same,  IliHt.  of  Sicily,  ch.  3-4 (r.l). 

B.  C.  480.— Carthaginian  invasion.—  Battle 
of  Himera.  —  During  the  same  year  in  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  (B.  C.  480),  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily  were  equally  menaced  by  an  appalling  in- 
vasion from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  in- 
vited by  the  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  that  city  by  a  neighbor  tyrant, 
sent  300,000  men  it  is  said,  to  reinstate  him,  and 
to  strengthen  for  themselves  the  slender  footing 
they  already  had  in  one  corner  of  the  island. 
Gelo,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  came 
promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  Himerians,  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Hamilcar  the  commander  was  among  the  slain. 
Those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  nearly  all 
taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves.  The  fleet 
which  brought  them  over  was  destroyed,  and 
scarcely  a  ship  returned  to  Carthage  to  bear  the 
deplorable  tidings. — C.  Thirlwall,  &«^  of  Greece, 
eh.  15. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  8,  ch.  43. 

B.  C.  415-413.  —  Siege  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Athenians.— Its  disastrous  failure.  See  Syka- 
cuse:  B.  C.  415-413. 

B.  C.  400-405.  —  Carthaginian  invasion.  — 
The  quarrels  or  the  city  of  Egesta,  in  Sicily, 
with  its  neighbors,  brought  about  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition from  Athens  against  Syracuse,  B.  C.  415. 
Six  years  later,  in  the  same  protracted  cjuarrel, 
Egesta  appealed  to  Carthage  for  help,  agamst  the 
city  of  Selinus,  and  thus  invited  the  first  of  the 
Hannibals  to  revenge  terribly  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  grandfather  Hamilcar,  at  Himera, 
seventy  years  before.  Hannibal  landed  an  army 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  savage  mer- 
cenaries in  Sicily,  in  the  spring  of  409  B.  C.  and 
laid  siege  to  Selinus  with  such  vigor  that  the 
city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  slain.  The  temples 
and  walls  of  the  town  were  destroyed  and  it  was 
left  a  deserted  ruin.  "The  ruins,  yet  remaining, 
of  the  ancient  temples  of  Selinus,  are  vast  and  im- 
posing ;  characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  art 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C.  From 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  fallen  columns,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  But  the  ruins  afford  dis- 
tinct evidence  that  these  columns  have  been 
first  undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by  crow- 
bars. This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating  the 
agency  of  the  Carthaginian  destroyers,  is  stated 
by  Niebuhr."  From  Selinus,  Hannibal  passed 
on  to  Himera  and,  having  taken  that  city  in 
like  manner,  destroyed  it  utterly.  The  women 
and  children  were  distributed  as  slaves ;  the  male 
captives  were  slain  in  a  body  on  the  spot  where 
Hamilcar  fell  —  a  sacrifice  to  his  shade.  A  new 
town  called  Therma  was  subsequently  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians  on  the  site  ot  Himera. 
Having  satisfied  himself  with  revenge,  Hannibal 
disbanded  his  army,  glutted  with  spoil,  and  re- 
turned home.  But  three  years  later  he  invaded 
Sicily  again,  with  an  armament  even  greater  than 
before,  and  the  great  city  of  Agrigentum  was 
the  first  to  fall  &fore  his  arms.     "Its  popula- 


tion was  very  great;  comprising,  according  to 
one  account,  20,000  citizens,  amo.  g  an  aggre- 
gate total  of  200,000  males  -citizens,  mctics, 
and  slaves;  according  to  another  account,  an 
aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000  persons; 
numbers  unauthenticatcd,  and  not  to  be  trusted 
further  than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city, 
...  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially  the 
spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympus  —  its  statues 
and  pictures  —  its  abundance  of  chariots  and 
horses  —  its  fortifications  —  its  sewers  —  its  arti- 
ficial lak  of  near  a  mile  in  circumference, 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish  —  all  these  placed 
it  on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the 
Hellenic  world."  After  a  siege  of  some  dura- 
tion Agrigentum  was  evacuated  and  most  of  its 
inhabitants  escaped.  The  Carthaginians  stripped 
it  of  every  monument  of  art,  sending  much  away 
to  Carthage  and  destroying  more.  Hannibal  had 
died  of  a  pestilence  during  the  siege  and  his  col- 
league Imilkon  succeeded  him  in  command. 
Having  quartered  his  army  at  Agrigentum  dur- 
ing the  winter,  he  attacked  the  cities  of  Qela  and 
Kamarina  in  the  spring,  and  both  were  believed 
to  have  been  betrayed  to  him  by  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  Dionysius,  who  had  then  just  estab- 
lished himself  in  power.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
presently  concluded  between  Dionysius  and  Imil- 
kon, which  gave  up  all  the  south  of  Sicily,  as 
well  as  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  made  Gela  and  Kamarina 
tributary  to  them.  The  Carthaginian  army  had 
been  half  destroyed  by  pestilence  and  the  disease, 
carried  home  by  its  survivors,  desolated  Car- 
thage and  the  surrounding  country. — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece, .pt.  2,  ch.  81-82,  with  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hi»t.  of  Sicily,  eh. 
9  (».  3). 

B.  C.  397-396. — Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  and  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 
See  Syuacuse  :  B.  C.  397-396. 

B.  C.  394-384.— Conquests  and  dominion  of 
Dionysius.    See  Syuacuse  :  B.  C.  394-384. 

B.  C.  383.— War  with  Carthage. — Dionysius, 
the  Syracusan  despot,  was  the  aggressor  in  a 
fresh  war  with  Carthage  which  broke  out  in  383, 
B.  C.  The  theatre  of  war  extended  from  Sicily 
to  southern  Italy,  where  Dionysius  had  made 
considerable  conquests,  but  only  two  battles  of 
serious  magnitude  were  fought  —  both  in  Sicily. 
Dionysius  was  the  victor  in  the  first  of  these, 
which  was  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle, 
at  a  place  called  Kabala.  The  Carthaginian 
commander,  Magon,  was  slain,  with  10,000  of  his 
troops,  while  5,000  were  made  captive.  The 
survivors  begged  for  peace  and  Dionysius  dictat- 
ed, as  a  first  condition,  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
their  forces  from  Sicily.  While  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  Magon's  young  son,  succeeding 
to  hi.')  father's  command,  so  reorganized  and  re- 
inspirited  his  army  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the 
Syracusans  and  defeat  them  with  more  terrific 
slaughter  than  his  own  side  had  experienced  a 
few  days  before.  This  battle,  fought  at  Kronium, 
reversed  the  situation,  and  forced  Dionysius  to 
purchase  a  humiliating  peace  at  heavy  cost. — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  83. 

B.  C.  344. — Fall  of  the  Tyranny  of  Diony- 
sius at  Syracuse.     See  Syracuse  :  B.  C.  344. 

B.  C.  3x7-289.— Syracuse  under  Agathokles. 
See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  317-289. 

B.  C.  278-276.— Expedition  of  Pyrrhus.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  282-275. 
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B.  C.  264-242. — The  Mamertinf  f  in  Mes- 
sene.— First  war  of  Rome  and  Carthage.— 
Evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  Carthaginianx 
— The  Romans  in  possession.  See  Punic  Wak  : 
The  First. 

B.  C.  216-212.— Alliance  with  Hannibal  and 
revolt  ag^ainst  Rome.— The  Roman  siege  of 
Syracuse.    See  Punic  Waii  :  Tiie  Second. 

B.  C.  133-103. —  Slave  wars.  See  Slave 
Waks  in  Sicily. 

A.  D.  429-525.— Under  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Goths. — "Sicily,  which  had  been  for  a  genera- 
tion subjected,  tirst  to  the  devastations  and  then 
to  the  rule  of  the  Vandal  king  [in  Africa],  was 
now  by  a  formal  treaty,  which  must  have  been 
nearly  the  last  public  act  of  Gaiseric  [or  Genseric, 
who  died  A.  D.  477]  ceded  to  Odovacar  [orOdo- 
acer,  who  extinguished  tho  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire and  was  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy], 
all  but  a  small  part,  probably  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island,  which  the  Vandal  reserved  to  him- 
self. A  yearly  tribute  was  to  be  the  price  of 
this  concession ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  king- 
dom under  Gaiseric's  successors,  it  is  possible  that 
this  tribute  was  not  rigorously  enforced,  as  it  is 
also  almost  certain  that  the  reserved  portion  of 
the  island,  following  the  example  of  the  remain- 
der, owned  the  sway  of  Odovacar. " — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. — Under 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  who  overthrew  Odoa- 
cer  and  reigned  in  Italy  from  493  until  525, 
Sicily  was  free  both  from  invasion  and  from 
tribute  and  shared  with  Italy  the  benefits  and 
the  trials  of  the  Gothic  supremacy. — Same,  bk.  4, 
eh.  9. 

A.  D.  535.- Recovered  by  Belisarius  for  the 
Emperor  Justinian.    See  Rome:  A.  D.  535-553. 

A.  D.  550. —  Gothic  invasion.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  535-553. 

A.  D.  827-878.— Conquest  by  the  Saracens.— 
The  conquest  of  Sicily  from  the  Byzantine  empire, 
by  the  Saracens,  was  instigated  in  the  first  instance 
and  aided  by  an  influential  Syracusan  named  Eu- 
phemios,  whom  the  Emperor  Michael  had  under- 
taken to  punish  for  abduction  of  a  nun.  Eilphe- 
mios  invited  the  African  Saracens  to  the  island, 
and  Ziadet  Allah,  the  Aglabite  sovereign  who  had 
established  himself  in  power  at  Cairowan  or  Kair- 
wan,  felt  strong  enough  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  June  827  the  admiral  of  the  Moslems 
formed  a  junction  with  the  ships  which  Euphe- 
mios  had  set  afloat,  and  the  Saracens  landed  at 
Mazara.  The  Byzantines  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
near  Platana  and  the  Saracens  occupied  Girgenti. 
Having  gained  this  foothold  they  waited  some 
time  for  reinforcements,  which  came,  at  last,  in 
a  naval  armament  from  Spain  and  troops  from 
Africa.  ' '  The  war  was  then  carried  on  with  activ- 
ity :  Messina  was  taken  in  831 ;  Palermo  capitula- 
ted in  the  following  year ;  and  Enna  was  besieged, 
for  the  first  time,  m  836.  The  war  continued 
with  various  success,  as  the  invaders  received 
assistance  from  Africa,  and  the  Christians  from 
Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  forces  recovered 
possession  of  Messina,  which  was  not  perma- 
nently occupied  by  the  Saracens  until  843.  .  .  . 
At  length,  in  tlie  year  859,  Enna  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens.  Syracuse,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
commerce  from  ruin,  had  purchased  peace  by 
paying  a  tribute  of  50,000  byzants;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Basil  I. ,  in  the  year  878, 
that  it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily  was  completed  by  the  Arabs. 


Some  districts,  however,  continued,  either  bv 
treaty  01  by  force  of  arms,  to  preserve  their 
municipal  independence,  and  the  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  the  Christian  religion,  within  their  terri- 
tory, to  a  later  period." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  from  716  to  1057,  bk.  1,  ch.  3, 
sect.  1. — "  Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years 
[after  the  landing  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily]  the 
faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Cajsar. 
In  the  last  and  fatal  sie^e  her  citizens  displayed 
some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  re- 
sisted the  powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They 
stood  above  twenty  days  against  the  battering- 
rams  and  catapulttc,  the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the 
besiegers;  and  the  place  might  have  been  re- 
lieved, if  the  mariners  of  the  imperial  fleet  had 
not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in  building 
a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  ...  In  Sicily  the 
religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising 
generation  that  15,000  boys  were  circumcised  ana 
clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the  son  ci  the 
Fatimite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  ibsued 
from  the  harbours  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis ; 
a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Cam- 
pania were  attacked  and  pillaged ;  nor  could  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended  by  the  name  of 
the  Cffisars  and  apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans 
been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an  easy  and 
glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet. " 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Em- 
pire, ch.  52. — A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Syracuse  Basil  II.  undertook  its  recovery, 
but  death  overcame  him  in  the  midst  of  ms 
plans.  "Ten  years  later,  the  Byzantine  general 
Maniakes  commenced  the  reconquest  of  Sicily 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  Basil  himself,  but  the 
women  and  eunuchs  who  ruled  at  Constantinople 
procured  his  recall;  affairs  fell  into  confusion, 
and  the  prize  was  eventually  snatched  from  both 
parties  by  the  Normans  of  Apulia." — E.  A. 
I  reeman,  Iliat.  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens, 
lect.  5. 

A.  D.  1060-1090. — Norman  conquest.  See 
Italy  (Southern)  :  A.  D.  1000-1090. 

A.  D.  1127-1194. — Union  with  Apulia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies. — 
Prosperity  and  peace.  See  Italy  (Southern)  : 
A.  D.  1081-1194. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Introduction  of  Silk-culture 
and  manufacture.  See  Byzantine  Empire: 
A.  D.  1146. 

A.  D.  1 194-1266. — Under  the  Hohenstaufen. 
See  Italy  (Southern)  :  A.  D.  1183-1250. 

A.  D.  1266. —  Invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
See  Italy  (Souther?):  A.  D.  1250-1268. 

A.  D.  1282-1300.  -  -  The  Massacre  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers. —  Lieparation  from  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. —  Transfer  to  the  House  of 
Aragon.  See  Italy  (Southern):  A.  D.  1282- 
1300. 

A.  D.  1313.—  Alliance  with  the  Emperor 
against  Naples.    See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1442. — Reunion  of  the  crowns  of  Sici- 
ly and  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Al- 
phonso  of  Aragon.    See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1458.—  Separation  of  the  crown  of 
Naples  from  those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1530.—  Cession  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  See  Hospitallebb  of 
St.  John  :  A.  D.  1530-1565. 
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A.  D.  1532-1553.— Frightful  ravages  of  the 
Turks  along  the  coast.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1538-1570. 

A.  D.  1713.—  Ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.     See  Utkecht:  A.  D.  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1718-1719.— Retaken  by  Spain,  again 
surrendered,  and  acquired  by  Austria  in  ex- 
change for  Sardinia.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713- 
1725;  find  Italy:  A.  D.  1715-1735. 

A.  D.  1 734- 1 735. —Occupation  by  the  Span- 
iards.—  Cession  to  Spain,  virith  Naples,  form- 
ing a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1733-1735. 

A.  D.  1749-1792.— Under  the  Spanish-Bour- 
bon regime.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1719-1793. 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— Heldbythe  King,expelled 
from  Naples  by  the  French.  See  Fiiance: 
A.  D.  1805-1806  (December- September). 

A.  D.  1821. —  Revolutionary  insurrection. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1820-1821. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Patriotic  rising.— A  year 
of  independence. —  Subjugation  of  the  insur- 
gents by  King  "Bomba.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1860-1861. — Liberation  by  Garibaldi. — 
Absorption  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1859-1861. 

SICULI,  The.  See  Sicily:  The  early  in- 
habitants. 

♦ 

SICYON,  OR  SIKYON.— "Sicyonwasthe 
starting  point  of  the  Ionic  civilization  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  valley  of  the  Asopus  [a  river 
which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Argolis  to  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  in  northeastern  Peloponnesus] ; 
the  long  series  of  kings  of  Sicyon  testifies  to 
the  high  age  with  which  the  city  was  credited. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  capital  of  all  Asopia  as 
well  as  of  the  shore  in  front  of  it,  and  the  myth 
of  Adrastus  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this 
the  historic  glory  of  Sicyon.  The  Dorian  immi- 
gration dissolved  the  political  connection  be- 
tween the  cities  of  the  Asopus.  Sicyon  itself 
had  to  admit  Dorian  families. "  The  ascendancy 
which  the  Dorian  invaders  then  assumed  was  lost 
at  a  later  time.  The  old  loninn  population  of 
the  country,  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  engaged  in  commerce  and  fishing, 
acquired  superior  wealth  and  were  trained  to 
superior  enterprise  by  their  occupation.  In  time 
they  overthrew  the  Doric  state,  under  the  lead  of 
a  family,  the  Orthagoridae,  which  established  a 
famous  tyranny  in  Sicyon  (about  670  B.  C). 
Myron  ant^  Clisthenes,  the  first  two  tyrants  of 
the  house,  acquired  a  great  name  in  Greece  by 
their  wealth,  by  their  liberal  encouragement 
of  art  and  by  their  devotion  to  the  sanctuaries 
at  Olympus  and  at  Delphi. — E.  Curtius,  Iliat.  of 
Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  1  («.  1). — See,  also,  Tyrants, 
Greek. 

B.  C.  280-146.— The  Achaian  League.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  280-146. 


SIDNEY,  Algernon,  The  execution  of. 
England:  A.  D.  1681-1683. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  The  death  of.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1585-1586. 

SIDON,  The  suicidal  burning  of.— About 
846  B.  C. ,  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  having  subdued 
a  revolt  in  Cyprus,  proceeded  against  the  Phoe- 
nician cities,  which  had  joined  in  it.  Sidon  was 
betrayed  to  him  by  its  prince,  and  he  intimated 


his  intention  to  take  signal  revenge  on  the  city ; 
whereupon  the  Sidonians  "took  the  desperate 
resolution,  first  of  burning  their  fleet  that  no  one 
might  escape — next,  of  shutting  themselves  up 
with  their  families,  and  setting  tire  each  man  to 
his  own  house.  In  this  deplorable  conflagration 
40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished;  and 
such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that  the  privilege 
of  searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a  large 
sum  of  money." — G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  90. 

SIDONIANS,  The.    See  Piiosnicians. 

SIEBENBORGEN.— The  cariy  name  given 
to  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  and  having 
reference  to  seven  forts  erected  within  it. — J. 
Samuelson,  Boumania,  p.  182. 


SIENA:  The  mediaeval  factions.— "The 
way  in  which  this  city  conducted  its  government 
for  a  long  course  of  years  [in  the  Middle  Ages] 
justified  Varchi  in  calling  it  'a  jumble,  so  to 
speak,  and  chaos  of  republics,  rather  than  a 
well-ordered  and  disciplined  commonwealth.' 
The  discords  of  Siena  were  wholly  internal. 
They  proceeded  from  the  wrangling  of  five  fac- 
tions, or  Monti,  as  the  people  of  Siena  called 
them.  The  first  of  these  was  termed  the  Monte 
de'  Nobili;  for  Siena  had  originally  been^  con- 
trolled by  certain  noble  families.  .  .  .  The 
nobles  split  into  parties  among  themselves.  .  .  . 
At  last  they  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the 
government,  and  agreed  to  relinquish  it  for  a 
season  to  nine  plebeian  families  chosen  from 
among  the  richest  and  most  influential.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  Monte  de'  Nove.  ...  In  time, 
however,  their  insolence  became  insufferable. 
The  populace  rebelled,  deposed  the  Nove,  and 
invested  with  supreme  authority  12  other  fami- 
lies of  plebeian  origin.  The  Monte  de'  Dodici, 
created  after  this  fashion,  ran  nearly  the  same 
course  as  their  predecessors,  except  that  they 
appear  to  have  administered  the  city  equitably. 
Getting  tired  of  this  form  of  government,  the 
people  next  superseded  them  by  16  men  chosen 
from  the  dregs  of  the  plebeians,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Riformatori.  This  new  ]\Ionte  de'  Sedici 
or  de'  Riformatori  showed  much  integrity  in 
their  management  of  affairs,  but,  as  is  tlie  wont 
of  red  republicans,  they  were  not  averse  to  blood- 
shed. Their  cruelty  caused  the  people,  with  the 
help  of  the  surviving  patrician  houses,  together 
with  the  Nove  and  the  Dodici,  to  rise  and  shake 
them  off.  The  last  governing  body  formed  in 
this  diabolical  five-part  fugue  of  crazy  statecraft 
received  the  name  of  Monte  del  Popolo,  because 
it  included  all  who  were  eligible  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  State.  Yet  the  factions  of  the 
elder  Monti  still  survived ;  and  to  what  extent 
they  had  absorbed  the  population  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Riformatori,  4,500  of  the  Sienese  were  exiled. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  creation 
of  each  new  Monte  a  new  party  formed  itself  in 
the  city,  and  the  traditions  of  these  parties  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who  belonged  to  the  Monte 
de'  Nove,  made  himself  in  reality,  if  not  in  name, 
the  master  of  Siena,  and  the  Duke  of  Florence 
later  on  in  the  same  century  [1557]  extended  his 
dominion  over  the  republic.  ' — J.  A.  Symonds, 
lienamance  in  Italy :  The  Age  of  the  Despots, 
ch.  3. 
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A.  D.  1460.— War  with  Florence  and  vic- 
tory at  Montaperti.     See  Florekce:    A.   D. 

124H-1278. 

♦ 

SIENPI,  The.  See  Goxns  (Visiooxns): 
A.  I).  H76. 

SIERRA  LEONE.— "During  the  war  of 
the  [American]  Revolution  a  large  number  of 
blacks,  chiefly  runaway  slaves,  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  British  banner.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  a  large  number  of  these  betook  them- 
selves to  Nova  Scotia  with  the  view  of  making 
that  their  future  home;  while  others  followed 
the  army,  to  which  they  had  been  attached,  to 
London.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  too  severe  for  those  who  had 

£one  there ;  and  those  who  followed  the  army  to 
london,  when  that  was  disbanded,  found  them- 
selves in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  and 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  want 
and  poverty ;  and  it  was  in  view  of  their  pitiable 
condition  that  Dr.  Smeathman  and  Granville 
Sharp  brought  forward  the  plan  of  colonizing 
them  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  were  aided 
In  this  measure  by  the  Government.  The  first 
expedition  left  England  in  1787,  and  consisted  of 
400  blacks  and  about  60  whites,  most  of  whom 
were  women  of  the  most  debased  character.  .  .  . 
On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  a  tract  of  land  of 
20  miles  square  was  purchased  from  the  natives 
of  the  country,  and  they  immediately  commenced 
a  settlement  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In 
less  than  a  year  their  number  was  reduced  more 
than  one  half,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
unhealtbiness  of  the  climate,  but  more  perhaps  to 
their  own  irregularities.  Two  years  afterward 
they  were  attacked  by  a  combination  of  natives, 
and  had  nigh  been  exterminated.  About  this 
time  the  '  Sierra  Leone  Company '  was  formed  to 
take  charge  of  the  enterprise.  Among  its  direc- 
tors were  enrolled  the  venerable  names  of  Wil- 
berforce,  Clarkson,  Thornton,  and  Granville 
Sharp.  The  first  agent  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
pany to  look  after  this  infant  colony  found  the 
number  of  settlers  reduced  to  about  oO.  In  1791 
upward  of  1,100  colored  emigrants  were  taken 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Sierra  Leone.  About  the 
same  time  as  many  as  a  hundred  whites  em- 
barked in  England  for  the  same  place.  ...  In 
1798  it  is  said  that  Free-town  had  attained  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  full-grown  town.  .  .  .  About 
the  same  time  the  colony  was  farther  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  more  than  500  Maroons  from 
the  Island  of  Jamaica.  These  Maroons  were  no 
better  in  character  than  the  original  founders  of 
the  colony,  and  no  little  disorder  arose  from 
mixing  up  such  discordant  elements.  These 
were  the  only  emigrations  of  any  consequence 
that  ever  joined  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  from 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Its  future  accessions 
.  .  .  came  from  a  different  quarter.  In  1807  the 
Blave-trade  was  declared  piracy  by  the  British 
Government,  and  a  squadron  was  stationed  on 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 
About  the  same  time  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
was  transferred  to  the  Government,  and  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  a  Crown  colony.  The 
slaves  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  on  the  high 
seas  have  always  been  taken  to  this  colony  and 
discharged  there;  and  this  has  been  the  main 
source  of  its  increase  of  population  from  that 
time."— J.  L.  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  pt.  4,  ch.  2. 


SIEVERSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (njiJa).  See 
Geum.\ny:  A.  D.  1552-1501. 

SIEVES,  Abb6,  and  the  French  iJevolutjur 
See   FiiANCE:   A.   D.   1789  (June);   1790;   1791 
(Octobek);   1795  (Octobeu— Decf-hber)  ;   1799 
(NoAKMiiEU),  and  (Novembek — Dfcember). 

SIFFIN,  Battle  of.  See  Mai  ometan  Con- 
quest: A.  I).  001. 

SIGAMBRI,  OR  SICAMBIJL  See  Usi- 
PETE8;  also,  Fkanks:  Origin,  ard  A.  D.  253. 

SIGEBERT  I.,  King  of  the   Franks  (Aus- 

trasia),    A.   D.   561-575 SIGEBERT    II., 

King:  of  the  Franks  (Au.strasia;,  6;33-650. 

SIGEL,  General  Franz. —  Campaifrn  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  See  L  niteu  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (July— Septi-Mber :  Mis- 
souri);   1863   (January — March:    .i.Tissouri— 

Arkai^sab) Command  in  the  Shei.andoah. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  'May- 
June:  Virginia). 

SIGISMUND,  or  SIGMUND  King  of 
Hungary,  A.  D.  1386-1437 ;  King  of  Germany, 
1410-1437;  Emperor,  1433-1437;  King  of  Bo- 
hemia,     1434-1437 Sigismund,     King     of 

Sweden,  1592-1604 Sigismund  I.,  King  of 

Poland,  1507-1548 Sigismund  II.,  King  of 

Poland,  1548-1574 Sigismund  III.,  King  of 

Poland,  1587-1632. 

SIGNORY,  The  Florentine.  See  Florence: 
A.  D.  1378-1427. 

SIGURD  I.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1122- 

1130 Sigurd  IL,  King  of  Norway,  1136- 

1155. 

SIKANS.  — SIKELS.  See  Sicily:  The 
early  inhabitants. 

SIKHS,  The.—"  The  founder  of  the  Sikh  re- 
ligion was  Nanak  [or  Nanuk],  son  of  a  petty 
Hindu  trader  named  Kalu.  Nanak  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Labor  in  the  year  1469.  A  youth 
much  given  to  reflection,  he  devoted  himself  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  the  rival 
creeds  then  prevailing  in  India,  the  Hindu  and 
the  Muhammadan.  Neither  satisfied  him.  .  .  . 
After  wandering  through  many  lands  in  search 
of  a  satisfying  truth,  Nanak  returned  to  his 
native  country  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
failed.  He  had  found,  he  said,  many  scriptures 
and  many  creeds;  but  he  had  not  found  God. 
Casting  off  his  habit  of  an  ascetic,  he  resumed 
his  father's  trade,  married,  became  the  father  of 
a  family,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  one  invis- 
ible God,  of  the  necessity  of  living  virtuously, 
and  of  practising  toleration  towards  others.  He 
died  in  1539,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation 
without  spot,  and  many  zealous  and  admiring 
disciples  eager  to  perpetuate  his  creed.  The 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  Nanak,  before  his 
death,  had  nominated  his  successor  —  a  man  of 
his  own  tribe  named  Angad.  Angad  held  the 
supremacy  for  twelve  years,  years  which  he  em- 
ployed mainly  in  committing  to  writing  the  doc- 
trines of  his  great  master  and  in  enforcing  them 
upon  his  disciples.  Angad  waa  succeeded  by 
Ummar  Das,  a  great  preacher.  He,  and  his  son- 
in-law  and  successor,  Ram  Das,  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Akbar.  But  it  was 
the  son  of  Ram  Das,  Arjun,  who  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  new  religion.  ...  He  fixed 
the  seat  of  the  chief  Guru,  or  high  priest  of  the 
religion,  and  of  his  principal  followers,  at  Am- 
ritsar,  then  an  obscure  hamlet,  but  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  selection,  speedily  rose  into  im- 
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portance.  Arjun  then  regulated  and  reduced  to 
a  systematic  tax  the  offerings  of  his  adlierents,  to 
be  found  even  then  in  every  city  and  village  in 
the  Panjab  and  the  cissatlaj  territories.  .  .  . 
The  real  successor  of  Arjun  was  his  son,  Hur 
Qovind.  Hur  Govind  founded  the  Silih  nation. 
Before  his  time  the  followers  of  the  Guru  had 
been  united  by  no  tie  but  that  of  obedience  to 
the  book.  Govind  formed  them  into  a  com- 
munity of  warriors.  He  did  away  with  many 
of  the'restrictions  regarding  food,  authorised  his 
followers  to  eat  flesh,  summoned  them  to  his 
standard,  and  marched  with  them  to  consolidate 
his  power.  A  military  organisation  based  upon 
a  religious  principle,  and  directed  by  a  strong 
central  authority,  will  always  become  powerful 
in  a  country  the  government  of  which  is  tainted 
with  decay.  The  ties  whicli  bound  the  Mughul 
empire  together  were  already  loosening  under 
the  paralysing  influence  of  the  bigotry  of  Au- 
rangzile,  when,  in  1675,  Govind,  fourth  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Hur  Govind  to  whom  I  have  ad- 
verted, assumed  the  mantle  of  Guru  of  the  Sikhs. 
.  .  .  Govind  still  further  simplified  the  dogmas 
of  the  faith.  Assembling  his  followers,  he  an- 
nounced to  them  that  thenceforward  the  doctrines 
of  the  '  Khalsa, '  the  saved  or  liberated,  alor.o 
should  prevail.  There  must  be  no  h'n.ian 
image  or  resemblance  of  the  One  Al^Jighty 
Father ;  caste  must  cease  to  e.xist ;  before  Him 
all  men  were  equal ;  Muhammadanism  was  to  be 
rooted  out ;  social  dirstinctions,  all  the  solaces  of 
superstition,  were  to  exist  no  more;  they  should 
call  themselves  '  S'ligh  '  and  become  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  The  nui  titude  received  Govind's  prop- 
ositions with  rapture.  By  a  wave  of  the  hand 
he  found  himself  the  trusted  leader  of  a  con- 
federacy of  warriors  in  a  nation  whose  institu- 
tions were  decaying.  About  1695,  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Aurangzile,  Govind  put  his 
schemes  into  practice.  He  secured  many  forts  in 
the  hill-country  of  the  Panjab,  defeated  the 
Mughul  troops  in  several  encounters,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  em- 
pire. "  But  more  than  half  a  century  of  struggle 
with  Moghul,  Afghan  and  Mahratta  disputants 
was  endured  before  the  Sikhs  became  masters  of 
the  Panjab.  When  they  had  made  their  pos- 
session secure,  they  were  no  longer  united. 
They  were  "divided  into  12  confederacies  or 
misls,  each  of  which  had  its  chief  equal  in 
authority  to  his  brother  chiefs,  .  .  .  and  it  was 
not  until  1784  that  a  young  chieftain  named 
Maha  Singh  gained,  mainly  by  force  of  arms,  a 
position  which  placed  him  above  his  fellows." 
The  son  of  Maha  Singh  was  Ran  jit  Singh,  or 
Runjet  Singh,  who  established  his  sovereignty 
upon  a  solid  footing,  made  terms  with  his  Eng- 
lish neighbors  (see  India:  A.  D.  1805-1816),  and 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  capture  of  Mul- 
tan  in  1818,  by  the  conquest  of  Kashmere  in 
1819-20,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Peshawar  in 
1823.— G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Decisive  Battles  of 
India,  ch.  11. — The  wars  of  the  Sikhs  with  the 
English,  in  1845-6,  and  1848-9,  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  their  country  to  British  India,  and 
the  after-career  in  exile  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  the 
heir,  are  related  under  India:  A.  D.  1845-1849, 
and  1849-1893. 

Also   in:    J.   D.   Cunningham,   Hist,  of  the 
Sikhs.— Sir  L.  Griffin,  lianjit  Singh. 

SIKSIKAS,  OR  SISIKAS.    See  American 
Abobiqines:  Blackfeet. 


SI K YON.     See  Sicyon. 
SILBURY  HILL.     See  Aburt. 
SILCHESTER,  Origin  of.     See  Calleva. 


SILESIA:  Origin  of  the  name.    See  Lt- 

niANS. 

9th  Century. —  Included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Moravia.    SeeMouAViA:  9tii  Centuhv. 

A.  D.  1355.—  Declared  an  integral  part  of 
Bohemia.     See  Bouemia:  A.  D.  1355. 

A.  O.  1618. —  Participation  in  the  Bohemian 
revolt.    See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1618-1620. 

A.  D.  1633. —  Campaign  of  Wallenstein.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1632-1034. 

A.  D.  1648. —  Religious  concessions  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1648. 

A.  D.  1706.—  Rights  of  the  Protestants  as- 
serted and  enforced  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D. 
1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. —  Invasion  and  conquest  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1742.— Ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Treaty 
ofBreslau.    See  Austria:  A.  D.  1742  (June). 

A.  D.  1748. —  Cession  to  Prussia  confirmed. 
See  Aix-la-Cuapelle  :  A.  D.  1748. 

A.  D.  1757. —  Overrun  by  the  Austrians. — 
Recovered  by  Frederick  the  Great.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1757  (July— December). 

A.  D.  1758.— Again  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians.    See  Ger-MANY:  A.  D.  1758. 

A.  D.  1760-1762.-  Last  campaigns  of  the 
Seven  Years  War.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1760; 
and  1761-1762. 

A.  D.  1763. —  Final  surrender  to  Prussia. 
See  Seven  Years  War:  A.  D.  1763. 

SILESIAN  WARS,  The  First  and  Second. 

—  The  part  which  Frederick  the  Great  took  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in  1740-1741, 
when  he  invaded  and  took  possession  of  Silesia, 
and  in  1743-1745  when  he  resumed  arms  to  make 
his  conquest  secure,  is  commonly  called  the  First 
Silesian  War  and  the  Second  Silesiau  War.  See 
Austria:  A.  D.  1740-1741;  1743-1744;  and 
1744-1745. 

The  Third.— The  Seven  Years  War  has  been 
sometimes  so-called.     See  Prussia;  A.  D,  1755- 

1756. 

♦ 

SILINGI,  The.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  409-414. 

SILISTRIA:  A.  D.  1828-1829.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Russians.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1826-1829. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE;  transferred 
from  Greece  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  See  B  rzAN- 
TiNE  Empire:  A.  D.  114G. 

SILLERY,  The  Mission  at.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1637-1657. 

SILO,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or 
Oviedo,  A.  D.  774-783. 

SILOAM  INSCRIPTION,  The.— Avery 
ancient  and  most  important  inscription  whicli 
was  discovered  in  1880  on  the  wall  of  a  rock-cut 
channel  leading  into  the  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam, 
at  Jerusalem.  It  relates  onl}'  to  the  excavating 
of  the  tunnel  which  carries  water  to  the  Pool, 
"yet  its  importance  epigraphically  and  philo- 
logically  is  immense.  ...  It  shows  us  that  sev- 
eral centuries  must  have  elapsed,  during  which 
the  modifications  of  form  which  distinguish  the 
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Phoenician,  the  Moabite  and  the  Hebrew  scripts 
gnuiiiully  (ieveloped,  and  tlint  the  Hebrews, 
therefore,  would  proi)ably  liave  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  art  of  writing  as  early  at  least  as  the 
time  of  Solomon." — C.  K.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone- 
Lore,  p.  IIH. 

SILPHIUM.    See  CvnENAicA. 

SILURES,  The.—  An  ancient  tribe  in  south- 
ern Wales,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  a 
mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  pre-Celtic  inhabitants 
of  Britain.  See  Ibeiuanb,  The  Webteiin  ;  also, 
Britain,  Tuibks  oii'  Celtic.  The  conquest,  of 
tlie  Silures  was  effected  by  Claudius.  Sec  BuiT- 
ain:  a.  I).  43-.')3. 

SILVER-GRAYS.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1850.  ^ 

SILVER  QUESTION,  in  America,  The. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1873,  1878, 
1890-1803;  also  Money  and  Banking:  A.  D. 
1848-1893,  and  1853-1874. 

In  India,  The.    See  India:  A.  D.  1893. 


SIMNEL,  Lambert,  Rebellion  of.  Sec  Eng- 
land; A.  D.  14«7-1497. 

SIMPACH,  Battle  of.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1748. 

SIN.— SIN./E.    See  China:  'Ije  names  of 

THE  COUNTRY. 

SINDH.     See  Scinde. 

SINDMAN,  The.    See  Comitatus. 

SINGARA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  348).  See  Per- 
sia: A.  I).  226-627. 

SINGIDUNUM.    See  Belgrade. 

SINIM.  See  China:  The  names  of  the 
country. 

SINITES,  The.—  A  Canaanite  tribe  whose 
countrv  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Lebanon. 

SINSHEIM,  Battle  of  (1674),  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland)  :  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

SIGN.  See  Jeiv.salem:  Conquest  and  oc- 
cupation BY  David. 

SIOUX,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
SiouAN  Family. 

SIPPARA,  The  exhumed  Library  of.  See 
Libraries,  Ancient  :  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

SIRBONIS  LAKE.     See  Serbonian  bog. 

SIRIS.—  SIRITIS.  —  THURII.  —  META- 
PONTIUM.— TARENTUM.— "  Between  the 
point  [on  tlie  Tarentine  gulf,  southeastern  Italy] 
where  the  dominion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on 
the  Tarentine  side,  and  Tarentum  itself,  there 
were  two  considerable  Grecian  settlements  — 
Siris,  afterwards  called  Herakleia,  and  Metapon- 
tium.  The  fertility  and  attraction  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Siris,  with  its  two  rivers,  Akiris  and 
Sins,  were  well-known  even  to  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus  (660  B.  C),  but  we  do  not  know  the  date 
at  which  it  passed  from  the  indigenous  Chonians, 
or  Chaonians  into  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers. 
...  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  the  fertile  territory  of  Siritis  was  con- 
sidered as  still  open  to  be  colonised;  for  the 
Athenians,  when  their  affairs  appeared  desper- 
ate, had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in  reserve  as 
a  possible  resource.  ...  At  length,  after  the 
town  of  Thurii  had  been  founded  by  Athens 
[B.  C.  443,  under  the  administration  of  Perikles ; 
the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator  Lycias 
being  among  the  settlers],  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dismantled  Sybaris,  the  Thurians  tried  to  possess 
themselves  or  the  Siritid  territory,  but  were  op- 
posed  by  the  Tarentines,     According  to  the 


compromise  concluded  between  them,  Tarentum 
was  recognised  as  the  metropods  of  the  colony, 
but  joint  possession  was  allowed  both  to  Taren- 
tines and  Thurians.  The  former  transferred  the 
site  of  the  city,  under  the  new  name  Herakleia, 
to  a  spot  three  miles  from  the  sea,  leaving  Siris 
as  the  place  of  maritime  access  to  it.  About 
twenty-live  miles  eastward  of  Siris,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  was  situated  MeUvpontium, 
a  Greek  town,  .  .  .  planted  on  the  territory  of 
the  Chonians,  or  (Enotrians;  but  the  first  colony 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  attack  of 
the  Samnites,  at  what  period  we  do  not  know. 
It  Jiad  been  founded  by  some  Acba>an  settlers. 
.  .  .  The  fertility  of  the  Metapontine  territory 
was  hardly  less  celebrai^d  than  that  of  the 
Siritid.  Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium, 
again  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-flve  miles, 
was  situated  the  great  city  of  Taras,  or  Taren- 
tum, a  colony  from  Sparta  founded  after  the 
first  Messenian  war,  seemingly  about  707  B.  C. 
.  .  .  The  Tarentines  .  .  .  stand  first  among  the 
Italiots,  or  Italian  Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.  C. 
down  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Itomans." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Oi-eeee,  pt.  2,  ch.  22. 

SIRKARS,  OR  CIRCARS,  The  Northern. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1758-1761. 


SIRMIUM.— Sirmiura  (modern  Mitrovitz,  on 
the  Save)  was  the  Iloman  capital  of  Pannonia, 
and  an  important  center  of  all  military  opera- 
tions in  that  region. 

Ruined  by  the  Huns.  See  Huns:  A.  D.  441- 
446. 

Captured  by  the  Avars.    See  Avars. 
♦ 

SrSECK,  Siege  and  Battle  of  (1592).  See 
Hungary:  A.  D.  1567-1604. 

SISINNIUS,  Pope,  A.  D.  708,  January  to 
Februarv. 

SISSETONS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines :  SiooAN  Family. 

SISTOVA,  Treaty  of  (1791).  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1776-1792. 

SITABALDI  HILLS,  Battle  of  the  (1817). 
See  India:  A.  D.  1816-1819. 

SITVATOROK,  Treaty  of  (1606).  See 
Hungary:  A.  D.  1595-1606. 

SIX  ACTS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1816-1820. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1539. 

SIX  HUNDRED,  The  Charge  ol  the.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1854  (October — INovember). 

SIX  NATIONS  OF  INDIANS.  See  Five 
Nations. 

SIXTEEN  OF  THE  LEAGUE,  in  Paris, 
The.    See  France:  A.  D.  1584-1589. 

SIXTUS  IV.,   Pope,  A.  D.  1471-1484 

Sixtus  v..  Pope,  1585-1590. 

SKALDS.    See  Scalds. 

SKINNERS.  See  United  States  OF  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  (August — September). 

SKITTAGETAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Skittagetan  Family. 

SKOBELEFF,  General,  Campaigns  of. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1869-1881;  and  Turks:  A.  D. 
1877-1878. 

SKODRA  (Scutari).    See  Illyrlans. 

SKRiELINGS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Eskimauan  Family. 

SKUPTCHINA.  — The  Servian  parliament 
or  legislature. 
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SKYTALISM.    See  Scytalism. 

SLAVE  :  Origin  of  the  servile  signification 
of  the  word. —  The  term  shivc,  in  its  significa- 
tion of  a  servile  state,  is  derived  undoubtedly 
from  the  name  of  the  Slavic  or  Sclavic  people. 
"  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appella- 
tive name  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  eighth 
century, in  the  Oriental  France  [Aiistrasia], where 
the  princes  and  bishops  wore  rich  in  Sclavonian 
captives,  not  of  the  Bohemian  (exclaims  Jordan), 
but  of  Sorabian  race.  From  thence  the  word 
was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  mmlem  lan- 
guages, and  even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzan- 
tines."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tfie  Ro- 
man Empire,  eh.  ^^,  foot-note. — See,  also,  Avars; 
and  Slavonic  Peoples. 

SLAVE  OR  MAMELUKE  DYNASTY 
OF  INDIA,  The.     See  India:  A.  D.  977-1290. 

SLAVE  RISING  UNDER  SPARTACUS. 
See  Spartacus  ;  and  Rome  :  B.  C.  78-68. 

SLAVE  TRADE,  First  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the.  See  Slavery,  Negro: 
A.  D.  1792-1807. 

SLAVE  WARS  IN  SICILY  AND  ITALY. 
— After  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Sicily  the 
island  was  filled  rapidly  with  slaves,  of  which  a 
vast  number  were  being  continually  acquired  in 
the  Roman  wars  of  conquest.  Most  of  these 
slaves  were  employed  as  shepherds  and  herds- 
men on  great  estates,  the  owners  of  which  gave 
little  attention  to  them,  simply  exacting  in  the 


most  merciless  fashion  a  satisfactory  product. 
The  result  was  that  the  latter,  half  perishing 
from  hunger  and  cold,  were  driven  to  despera- 
tion, and  a  frightful  rising  among  them  broke 
out,  B.  C.  133.  It  began  at  Enna,  and  its  leader 
was  a  Syrian  called  Eunus.  who  pretendetl  to 
supernatural  powers.  The  inhabitants  of  Enna 
were  mas.sacred,  and  that  town  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  revolt.  Eunus  crowned  him- 
self and  assumed  the  royal  name  of  Antiochus. 
Agrigentum,  Messana  and  Tauromenium  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  more  than 
a  year  passed  before  they  were  successfully  re- 
sisted. When,  at  last,  they  were  overcome,  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  most  obstinate  sieges, 
particularly  at  Tauromenium  and  Eima,  and  the 
vengeance  taken  was  without  mercy.  In  Italy 
there  were  similar  risings  at  the  same  time,  from 
like  causes,  but  these  latter  wen;  (piickly  sup- 
pressed. Thirty  years  later  a  second  revolt  of 
slaves  was  provoked,  both  in  southern  Italy  and 
in  Sicily, — suppressed  promptly  in  the  former, 
but  growing  to  seriousness  in  the  latter.  The 
Sicilian  slaves  had  two  leaders,  Salvius  and 
Athenio;  but  the  former  established  his  ascen- 
dancy and  called  himself  king  Triphon.  The 
rebellion  was  suppressed  at  the  cost  of  two  heavy 
battles. — H.  G.  Liddell,  Ui»t.  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  eh. 
48,  and  bk.  6,  ch.  55. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, ch.  9. 


SLAVERY. 


Ancient. 
Among  the  Oriental  rac-^s. — "From  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament  a  fairly  distinct  con- 
ception can  be  formed  of  slavery  among  the 
Hebrews.  Many  modem  Ci.tics  hold  the  picture 
presented  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  of  the  patri- 
archial  age,  its  slavery  included,  to  be  not  a 
transcript  of  reality,  but  an  idealisation  of  tlie 
past.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  can  only  be 
properly  decided  by  the  historico-critical  investi- 
gations of  specialists.  Although  the  Hebrews 
are  described  as  having  shown  extreme  ferocity 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  their  legislation  as  to 
slavery  was,  on  the  whole,  considerate  and  hu- 
mane. Slaves  were  not  numerous  among  them, 
at  least  after  the  exile.  Hebrew  slavery  has  nat- 
urally been  the  subject  of  much  research  and 
controversy.  The  best  treatise  regarding  it  is 
still  that  of  Mielziner.  Slavery  in  the  great  mil- 
itary empires,  which  arose  in  ancient  times  in 
anterior  Asia,  was  doubtless  of  the  most  cruel 
character ;  but  we  have  no  good  account  of  slav- 
ery in  these  countries.  The  histories  of  Rawlin- 
son,  Duncker,  Ranke,  Ed.  Meyer,  and  Maspero, 
tell  us  almost  nothing  about  Chaldean,  Assyr- 
ian, and  Medo-Persian  slavery.  Much  more  is 
known  as  to  slavery,  and  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  in  ancient  Egypt,  although  of 
even  tliis  section  of  the  history  there  is  much 
need  for  an  account  in  which  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, unsealed  by  modem  science,  will  be 
fully  utilised.  While  in  Egypt  there  were  not 
castes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  classes 
were  very  rigidly  defined.  There  were  troops 
of  slaves,  and  as  population  was  superabundant, 
labour  was  so  cheap  as  to  be  employed  to  an 
enormous  extent  uselessly.    It  may  suffice   to 


refer  to  Wilkinson,  Rawlinson,  and  Buckle.  It 
does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  ha(l 
slaves  before  the  conquest  of  India.  Those 
whom  they  conquered  became  the  Sudras,  and  a 
caste  system  grew  up,  and  came  to  be  repre- 
sented as  of  divine  appointment.  The  two  lower 
castes  of  the  Code  of  Manu  have  now  given 
place  to  a  great  many.  There  was  not  a  slave 
caste,  but  individuals  of  any  caste  might  become 
slaves  in  exceptional  circumsUinces.  Even  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Buddhism  there  were  <  ascetics 
who  re  j  ected  the  distinction  of  castes.  Buddhism 
proclaimed  the  religious  equality  of  Brahmans 
and  Sudras,  but  not  the  emancipation  of  the 
Sudras." — R.  Flint,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History:  France,  etc.,  pp.  128-129. 

Also  in:  E.  J.  Simcox,  Primitive  Civiliza- 
tions. 

Amonp^  the  Greeks.  —  ' '  The  institution  of 
slavery  in  Greece  is  very  ancient;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  its  origin,  and  we  find  it  even  in 
the  very  earliest  times  regarded  as  a  necessity  of 
nature,  a  point  of  view  which  even  the  follow- 
ing ages  and  the  most  enlightened  philosophers 
adopted.  In  later  times  voices  were  heard  from 
time  to  time  protesting  against  the  necessity  of 
the  institution,  showing  some  blight  conception 
of  the  idea  of  human  rights,  but  these  were  only 
isolated  opinions.  From  the  very  earliest  times 
the  right  of  the  strongest  had  established  the 
custom  that  captives  taken  in  war,  if  not  killed 
or  ransomed,  became  the  slaves  of  the  conquer- 
ors, or  were  sold  into  slavery  by  them.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides the  wars,  piracy,  originally  regarded  as  by 
no  means  dishonourable,  supplied  the  slave  mar- 
kets ;  and  though  in  later  times  endeavours  were 
made  to  set  a  limit  to  it,  yet  the  trade  in  human 
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Oretct  and  Rome. 


SLAVERY 


beitiKB  never  ceased,  since  the  need  for  slaves  was 
considerable,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  still  more 
in  Oriental  countries.  In  the  historic  period  the 
slaves  in  Greece  were  for  the  most  part  barba- 
rians, chiefly  from  the  districts  north  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek 
dealers  supplied  themselves  from  the  great  slave 
markets  held  in  the  towns  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  not  only 
by  the  barbarians  themselves,  but  even  by 
Greeks,  in  particular  the  Chians,  who  carried 
on  a  considerable  slave  trade.  These  slaves 
were  then  put  up  for  sale  at  home ;  ut  Athen^ 
there  were  special  markets  held  for  this  purpose 
on  the  first  of  every  month.  ...  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  slave  population  consisted  of  those 
who  were  born  in  slavery ;  that  is,  the  children 
of  slaves  or  of  a  free  father  and  slave  mother, 
who  as  a  rule  also  became  slaves,  unless  the 
owner  disposed  otherwise.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  number  of  these  slave 
children  born  in  the  houses  in  Greece  was  large  or 
small.  At  Rome  they  formed  a  large  proportioi: 
of  the  slave  population,  but  the  circumstances  :;> 
Italy  differed  greatly  from  those  m  Greece,  and 
the  Roman  landowners  took  as  much  thought 
for  rhe  increase  of  their  slaves  as  of  their  cattle. 
Besides  these  two  classes  of  slave  population, 
those  who  were  taken  in  war  or  by  piracy  and 
those  who  were  born  slaves,  there  was  also  a  third, 
though  not  important,  class.  In  early  times  even 
free  men  miglit  become  slaves  by  legal  methods ; 
for  instance  foreign  residents,  if  they  neglected 
their  legal  obligations,  and  even  Greeks,  if  they 
were  insolvent,  might  be  sold  to  slavery  by  thefr 
creditors  [see  Debt:  Ancient  Gueek],  a  se- 
vere measure  which  was  forbidden  by  Solon's 
legislation  at  Athens,  but  still  prevailed  in  other 
Greek  states.  Children,  when  exposed,  became 
the  property  of  those  who  found  and  educated 
them,  and  in  this  manner  many  of  the  hetaerae 
and  llute  girls  had  become  the  property  of  their 
owners.  Finally,  we  know  that  in  some  coun- 
tries the  Hellenic  population  originally  resident 
there  were  subdued  by  foreign  tribes,  and  be- 
came the  slaves  of  their  conquerors,  and  their 
position  ditfered  in  but  few  respects  from  that  of 
the  barbarian  slaves  purchased  in  the  markets. 
/  Such  notive  serfs  were  the  Helots  at  Sparta,  the 
Penestae  in  Thessaly,  the  Ciarotae  in  Crete,  etc. 
We  have  most  information  about  the  position 
and  treatment  of  the  Helots ;  but  here  we  must 
receive  the  statements  of  writers  with  great  cau- 
tion, since  they  undoubtedly  exaggerated  a  good 
deal  in  their  accounts  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  Spartans  treated  the  Helots.  Still,  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  respects  their  lot  was  a  sad 
one.  .  .  .  The  rights  assigned  by  law  to  the 
master  over  his  slaves  were  very  considerable. 
He  might  throw  them  in  chains,  put  them  in 
the  stocks,  condemn  them  to  the  hardest  labour 
—  for  instance,  in  the  mills — leave  them  without 
food,  brand  them,  punish  them  with  stripes,  and 
attain  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance;  but,  at  any 
rate  at  Athens,  he  was  forbidden  to  kill  them. 
.  .  .  Legal  marriages  between  slaves  were  not 
possible,  since  they  possessed  no  personal  rights ; 
the  owner  could  at  any  moment  separate  a  slave 
family  again,  and  sell  separate  members  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slaves  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  money,  they  could  acquire  fortunes 
of  their  own;  they  then  worked  on  their  own 
account,  and  only  paid  a  certain  proportion  to 


their  owners,  kc.  :>ing  the  rest  for  themselves, 
and  when  they  had  i-avcd  the  necessary  amount 
they  could  purchase  their  freedom,  supposing  tlie 
owner  was  willing  to  agree,  for  he  was  not  com- 
pelled. ,  .  .  The  protection  given  to  slaves  by 
the  State  was  very  small,  but  here  again  there 
were  differences  in  different  states.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  guess  at  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Greece.  Statements  on  the 
subject  are  extant,  but  these  are  insufficient  to 
give  us  any  general  idea.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  number  was  a  very  large  one ;  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  greatest  poverty  to  own  no 
slaves  at  all,  and  Aeschines  mentions,  as  a  mark 
of  a  very  modest  household,  that  there  were 
only  seven  slaves  to  six  persons.  If  wo  add  to 
these  domestic  slaves  the  many  thousands  work- 
ing in  tlic  country,  in  the  factories,  and  the 
mines,  and  those  who  were  the  property  of  the 
State  and  the  temples,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
their  number  must  have  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  the  free  population." — H.  BlUmner,  The 
Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  lect.  2-3,  third  course  {v.  2). 

Amone  the  Romans.  —  Slavery,  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  ' '  was  carried  to  an  excess  never 
known  elsewhere,  before  or  since  [see  Rome: 
B.  C.  159-133].  Christianity  found  it  permeat- 
ing and  corrupting  every  domain  of  human  life, 
and  in  six  centuries  of  conflict  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it  to  nothing.  .  .  .  Christianity,  in  the 
early  ages,  never  denounced  slavery  as  a  crime ; 
never  encouraged  or  permitted  the  slaves  to  rise 
against  their  masters  and  throw  off  the  yoke; 
yet  she  permeated  the  minds  of  both  masters 
and  slaves  with  ideas  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  slavery.  Within  the  Church,  mas- 
ter and  slave  stood  on  an  absolute  equality. " — 
W.  R.  Brownlow,  Lect's  on  Slavery  and  Serfdom 
in  Europe,  lect.  1-2. 

Mediaeval  and  Modem. 

Villeinage.— Serfdom. — "The  persons  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  ground  during  the  ages 
under  review  [the  7th  to  the  11th  centuries,  in 
Europe]  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  I. 
'Servi,'  or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  numerous  class,  and  consisted  either  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  in 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various 
methods  enumerated  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  Servus, 
vol.  vi.  p.  447.  Tlie  wretched  condition  of  this 
numerous  race  of  men  will  appear  from  several 
circumstances.  1.  Their  masters  had  absolute 
dominion  over  their  persons.  They  had  the 
power  of  punishing  their  slaves  capitally,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  judge.  This  dan- 
gerous right  they  possessed  not  only  in  the  more 
early  periods,  when  their  manners  were  fierce, 
but  it  continued  as  late  as  the  12th  century.  .  .  . 
Even  after  this  jurisdiction  of  masters  came  to 
be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  to 
be  of  80  little  value  that  a  very  slight  compensa- 
tion atoned  for  taking  it  away.  If  masters  had 
power  over  the  lives  of  their  slaves,  it  is  evident 
that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour 
of  the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict  upon 
them,  .  .  .  The  crueltv  of  these  was,  in  many 
instances,  excessive.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the 
rack  on  very  slight  occasions.  The  laws  witli 
respect  to  these  points  are  to  be  found  In  Pot- 
giesserus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  2.  and  are  shocking  to 
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Innnanity.  2.  If  the  dominion  of  masters  over 
the  lives  and  persons  of  their  slaves  was  thus 
exttfnsive,  It  was  no  less  so  over  tlieir  actions  and 
property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted 
to  marry.  Male  and  female  sliives  were  allowed, 
and  even  encouraged,  to  cohabit  together.  But 
this  union  was  not  considered  as  a  marriage.  .  .  . 
When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  be- 
came more  gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal, 
slaves  who  married  without  their  master's  con- 
sent were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.  ...  8.  All 
the  children  of  slaves  were  in  the  same  condition 
with  their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of 
tlieir  master.  ...  4.  Blaves  were  so  entlrelv  the 
property  of  their  masters  that  they  coulcl  sell 
them  at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavery  con- 
tinued, property  in  a  slave  w»\s  sold  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any 
other  moveable.  Afterwards  slaves  became  '  ad.- 
scripti  glebffi,'  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  to- 
gether with  the  farm  or  estate  to  which  they 
belonged.  ...  5.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  notliing 
but  subsistence  and  clothes  from  their  master; 
all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him.  .  .  . 
fl.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  freemen  by  a 
peculiar  dress.  Among  all  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  of 
freedom ;  slaves  were  for  that  reason,  obliged  to 
shave  their  heads.  ...  II.  'Villani.'  They 
were  likewise  'adscript!  glebfc,'  or  'villae,'  from 
which  they  derived  their  name,  and  were  trans- 
ferable along  with  it.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Villanus. 
'  But  in  this  they  dilTered  from  slaves,  that  they 
paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master  for  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that, 
all  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  industry  be- 
longed to  themselves  in  property.  This  distinc- 
tion is  marked  by  Pierre  de  Fontain's  Conseil. 
Vie  de  St.  Louis  par  Joinville,  p.  119,  edit,  de 
Du  Cange.  Several  cases  decided  agreeably  to 
this  principle  are  mentioned  by  Munvtori,  ibid, 
p.  773.  III.  The  last  class  of  persons  employed 
ill  agriculture  were  freemen.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  difference  between  the  first  of 
these  classes  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spirit 
of  tyranny  which  prevailed  among  the  great 
proprietors  of  lands  .  .  .  that  many  freemen,  in 
despair,  renounced  their  liberty,  and  voluntarily 
surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  power- 
ful masters.  This  they  did  in  order  that  their 
masters  might  become  more  immediately  inter- 
ested to  auord  them  protection,  together  with 
the  means  of  subsisting  themselves  and  their 
families.  ...  It  was  still  more  common  for 
freemen  to  surrender  their  liberty  to  bishops  or 
abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  security 
which  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  churches  and 
monasteries  enjoyed.  .  .  .  The  number  of  slaves 
in  every  nation  of  Europe  was  immense.     The 

freater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people  in 
ranee  were  reduced  to  this  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  race  of  kings.  Esprit 
des  Loix,  liv.  xxx.  c.  ii.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  England.  Brady,  i'ref.  to  Gen.  Hist.  .  .  . 
The  humane  spirit  of  the  christian  religion  strug- 
gled long  witli  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the 
world,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance to  introduce  the  practice  of  manumis- 
sion. .  .  .  The  formality  of  manumission  was 
executed  in  a  church,  as  a  religious  solemnity. 
.  .  .  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was 
by  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  taking  the  vow 
in  a  mooastery.    This  was  permitted  for  some 


time ;  but  BO  many  slaves  escaped  by  this  means 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  maHters  that  the  nracti(« 
was  afterwards  restrained,  ami  at  last  prohibited, 
by  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  Great  ...  as  the  power  of  religion  was, 
it  do<;s  not  api)ear  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves  was  a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal 
system  preserved  its  vigour.  .  .  .  The  Inferior 
order  of  men  owed  the  recovery  of  their  liberty 
to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratlcal  policy." — W. 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Jieignqf  C/utrU»  V.,  notet 
9  and  20. 

Also  in:  A.  Gurowski,  Slavery  in  Ilittory, 
eh.  15-20.— T.  Smith,  Arminius,  pt.  8,  eh.  5.— 
See,  also,  DEurnrius. 

England.— Villeinage.— "  Ciilfif_Qf  all  causes 
[of  sliureryj  in  early  times  and  among  all  peoples 
wafljjMLturcJn  war.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
ITnglisir  coiiquests,  the  frequent  wars  between 
the  different  kingdoms  and  the  private  expedi- 
tions for  revenge  or  plunder  would  render  this 
a  fruitful  means  whereby  the  nimiber  of  slaves 
would  increase  on  English  soil.  In  this  way  the 
Romanized  Briton,  the  Welshman,  the  Angle  and 
Saxon  and  the  Dane  would  all  go  to  swell  the 
body  of  those  without  legal  status.  In  those 
troubled  times  any  were  liable  to  a  reduction 
to  slavery ;  the  thegn  might  become  a  thrall,  the 
lord  might  become  the  slave  of  one  who  had  been 
in  subjection  under  him,  and  Wulfstan,  in  that 
strong  sermon  of  his  to  the  English  [against 
Slavery  —  preserved  by  William  of  Malmesbury], 
shows  that  all  this  actually  took  place.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  i..nd  the  ser- 
mon seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  region  infested 
by  Danes,  a  region  in  which  was  the  seat  of 
Wulfstan's  labors,  for  he  was  Archbisliop  of  York 
from  1002  to  1023.  Wulfstan's  graphic  picture 
does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  evidetice 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Mr.  Seebohm's  map 
shows  that  in  the  west  and  southwest  there  ap- 
pears the  greatest  percentage  in  that  record; 
that  in  Gloucestershire  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
population,  twenty-four  per  cent.,  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery;  that  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Stafford  the  proportion  was  only  one  to  every 
five;  in  central  England  about  one  to  every 
seven;  in  the  east,  Essex,  Surrey,  Cambridge  and 
Herts  one  to  every  nine;  in  Ea^t  Anglia  and 
Wessex  one  to  every  twenty-five,  while  in  the 
northerly  districts  in  Nottinghamshire  one  to  two 
hundred  is  given,  and  in  York,  Rutland,  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Lincoln  no  slaves  at  all  are  recorded. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Danish  invasion 
was  less  serious  from  this  point  of  view  than  had 
been  the  original  conquest.  Domesday  records 
the  social  condition  500  years  after  the  settle- 
ment, and  many  influences,  with  Christianity  as 
the  primary,  were  at  work  to  alter  the  results  of 
that  movement.  The  main  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  continued  warfare  along  the  Welsh 
marches  replenished  the  supply  in  the  west, 
while  in  the  east  the  slave  element  was  rapidly 
decreasing  and  in  the  north,  notwithstanding  the 
Danish  invasion,  there  was  rather  a  commingling 
of  peoples  than  a  subjection  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
A  second  cause  was  the  surrender  intCLalasery 
ofjjlfi-individual's  ^iwn  body. either  by  himself 
or  a  relative.  "TTiis  could  be  voluntary,  the  free 
act  of  the  individual  or  his  relatives,  or  it  could 
be  forced,  resulting  from  the  storm  and  stress  of 
evil  days.  This  surrender  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  phases  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  servitude 
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anil  Indicates  to  us  the  Krowin^  inrrcase  of  f  o 
tnitllc  in  hIuvcs;  and  tlie(ui>rH()iitkl  Hubjuction  wua 
lurgfly  tliu  uutconiu  of  timt  wliich  was  common 
to  III!  peoples,  the  dcinund  for  sluves.)  Even  iih 
early  as  the  time  of  Htrabo,  in  the  buif  century 
following  ('oisar's  coniiuest,  the  export  of  slaves 
be^an  iu  Britain  ami  beforo  tliu  r^orman  Con- 
quest the  sale  of  slaves  had  become  a  consider- 
able branch  of  commerce.  The  insular  position 
of  Kngland,  her  numerous  ports,  of  which  Uris- 
tol  was  one  of  the  chief,  gave  rise  during  tli<! 
Haxon  occupation  to  a  Iratllc  in  the  slaves  of  nil 
nations,  anu  we  know  that  slaves  were  publicly 
bought  and  sold  throughout  England  and  from 
there  transported  to  Ireland  or  the  continent.  It 
was  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  and  the 
wretched  misery  which  it  brought  upon  so  many 
human  iHiings,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  was 
against  the  precepts  if  not  the  laws  of  the  church, 
that  led  Wulfstan,  the  Wilberforco  of  his  time, 
to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  at 
Bristol.  From  this  place  lines  of  women  and 
children,  gathered  together  from  all  England, 
were  carried  into  Ireland  and  sold.  .  .  .  Besides 
this  sale  into  slavery  for  purposes  of  traUlc, 
which  as  a  regular  commcrcu  was  not  prohibited 
until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  many  seem  to 
have  subndtted  themselves  to  the  mastery  of 
another  through  the  need  of  food,  which  a  year 
of  famine  might  bring.  A  charter  in  the  Codex 
Diplomatif^us  tells  us  of  those  men  who  bowed 
their  hesuls  for  their  meat  in  the  evil  days. 
Kemblc  thiuKs  that  such  cases  might  have  been 
frequent  and  Hiuieon  of  Durham,  writing  of  the 
year  1069  when  there  was  a  dreadful  famine  in 
England,  which  raged  particularly  in  the  north, 
says  that  many  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  that 
they  might  receive  the  needed  support.  .  .  . 
Even  so  late  as  the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I, 
such  an  act  was  recognized  and  a  special  pro- 
cedure provided.  ...  In  addition  to  all  those 
thus  born  into  slavery  or  reduced  to  that  condi- 
tion iu  the  ways  above  noted,(there  was  another 
class  made  up  of  such  as  were  reduced  to  slavery 
unwillingly  as  a  penalty  for  debtor  crim^.  these 
were  known  as  '  witetneowas '  or  '  wite-fa'stan- 
men. "...  The  legal  condition  of  the  slave  was 
a  particularly  hard  one ;  as  a  thing,  not  as  a  per- 
son, ho  was  classed  with  his  lord's  goods  and 
cattle  and  seems  to  have  been  rated  according  to 
a  similar  schedule,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  lord's 
pleasure  like  his  oxen  or  horses.  .  .  .  They  had 
no  legal  rights  before  the  law  and  could  bear  no 
arms  save  the  cudgel,  the  'billum  vel  strublum,' 
as  the  laws  of  Henry  I  call  it.  Yet  the  position 
of  the  slave  appears  to  have  improved  in  the  his- 
tory of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  .  .  .  Hardly  any  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Church  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  that  which  related  to  the  moral 
and  social  elevation  of  the  slave  class.  Its  influ- 
ence did  much  to  mitigate  their  hard  lot,  both 
directly  and  indirectly."  —  C.  McL.  Andrews, 
The  Old  English  Manor,  pp.  181-188. —The 
Domesday  Survey  "attests  the  existence  [in 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest] 
of  more  than  25,000  servi,  who  must  be  under- 
stood to  be,  at  the  highest  estimate  of  their  con- 
dition, landless  labourers;  over  82,000  bordarii; 
nearly  7,000  cotarii  and  cotseti,  whose  names 
seem  to  denote  the  possession  of  land  or  houses 
held  by  ser,vice  of  labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce ; 
and  nearly  110,000  villani.  Above  these  were  the 
liberi   homines   and   sokcmanni,   who  seem  to 


represent  the  medittval  and  mmlem  freeholder. 
QXxc  villani  of  Domewlay  ant  no  doubt  the 
ceorls  of  the  preceding  perio(pthe  men  of  tlio 
township,  the  settled  cultivator  of  the  land,  who 
in  a  periwtlv  free  state  of  society  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil  they  tilled,  bat  4nder  the  compli- 
cated syst«!m  of  rights  and  dutti'S  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  Anglo  Haxou  peri(Ml  had  become 
dependent  on  a  lorn,/(and  now  under  the  preva- 
lence of  the  feudal  idea  were  regarded  as  his  cus- 
tomary tenants  [  Jrremoveablu  cidtivators,  who 
had  no  proof  of  their  title  but  the  evidence  of  their 
fellow  ceorls.  1  For  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
(luest  the  villani  are  to  be  traced  in  the  possi-s- 
slon  of  rights  both  social  and  to  a  certain  extent 
political.  .  .  .  They  aruOipo'iven  o?  by  the  w •.iters 
of  the  time  as  a  distinct  order  of  society,  who, 
although  despicable  for  Ignorance  and  coarseness, 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  comforts,  and 
whose  inunimities  from  the  dangers  of  a  warlike 
life  compensated  for  the  somewhat  unreasoning 
contempt  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  clerk 
and  knight.  During  this  time  the  villein  could 
assert  his  rights  against  every  oppressor  but  his 
master;  an(l  even  against  his  nuister  the  law 
gave  him  a  standing-ground  if  he  could  make 
his  complaint  known  to  those  who  had  the  will 
to  maintain  it.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Norman  knight  practically  declined  to 
recognise  the  minute  distinctions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dependence,  and  thatfthe  tendency  of  both  law  and 
social  habit  was  to  throw  into  the  class  of  native 
or  bom  villeins  the  whole  of  the  population  de- 
scribed in  Domesday  under  the  heans  of  servi, 
bordarii  and  villani^—  W.  Stubbs,  Vomt.  Uist. 
of  Eng.,  ch.  11,  sect.  182. — "It  has  become  a 
commonplace  toCopposo  medieval  serfdom  to  an- 
cient slavery,  one  implying  dependence  on  the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  attachment  to  the  glebe,  the 
other  being  based  on  complete  subjection  to  an 
owner.  \  .  .  If,  from  a  general  survey  of  medi- 
eval servitude  we  turn  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  English  peasantry,  say  in  the  13th  century, 
the  lirst  fact  we  have  to  meet  will  stand  in  very 
marked  contrast  to  our  general  proposition.  \The 
majority  of  the  peasants  arc  villains,  and  the 
legal  conception  of  villainage  has  its  roots  not  in 
the  connexion  of  the  villain  with  thq.  s6il,  but  in 
his  personal  dependence  on  the  lord/) ...  As  to 
the  general  aspect  of  villainage  in  the  legal 
theory  of  English  feudalism  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  'Dialogus  de  Scaccario'  gives  it  in 
a  few  words: (the  lords  are  owners  not  only  of 
the  chattels  but  of  the  bodies  of  their  '  ascripticii, ' 
they  may  transfer  them  wherever  they  please, 
'  and  sell  or  otherwise  alienate  them  if  tiiey  like,  j) 
Glanville  and  Bracton,  Fleta  and  Britton  follow 
in  substance  the  same  doctrine,  although  they 
use  different  terms.  They  appropriate  the  Ro- 
man view  that  there  is  no  difference  of  quality 
between  serfs  and  serfs :  all  arc  in  the  same  ab- 
ject state.  Legal  theory  keeps  a  very  firm  grasp 
of  the  distinction  between  status  and  tenure,  be- 
tween a  villain  and  a  free  man  holding  in  villain- 
age, but  it  does  not  admit  of  any  distinction  of 
status  among  serfs:  'servus,'  'villanus'  and 
'nativus'  are  equivalent  terms  as  to  personal 
condition,  although  this  last  is  primarily  meant 
to  indicate  something  else  besides  condition, 
namely,  the  fact  that  a  person  has  come  to  it  by 
birth.  .  .  /Manorial  lords  could  remove  peas- 
ants from  their  holdings  at  their  will  and  pleas- 
ure.    Ail  appeal  to  the  courts  was  of  no  availj 
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.  .  .  Nor  could  tho  Tilliiin  have  nny  help  as  to 
the  amount  uiid  niitiirr  of  liia  HerviceH ;  tlio  Kind's 
Courts  will  not  exiiinino  any  com  plaint  in  this 
ri'Hpcct,  and  may  HonietiincH  t^n  ho  fur  uh  to  explain 
that  it  is  uu  l>usiue8ii  of  theirs  tu  inttirferu  be- 
tween thu  lord  and  his  man.  .  .  .  Even  an  to  hJH 
person,  thu  villain  wuh  liahlu  u.  bo  puniuhed  and 
put  into  prison  by  tho  lord.^f  tho  puniHluneiit 
inflicted  (lid  not  amount  to  loss  of  life  or  injury 
to  his  IhmIv.;  ...  It  is  not  strange  that  in  view 
of  such  (listibilities  liracton  tliouffht  hitnsulf  en- 
titled to  assumo  e<iualitv  of  condition  iKtween 
tho  English  villain  and  tho  Roman  sla.e,  and  to 
uso  the  Usmis  'servus,'  'vilhinus,'  and  'nativus' 
indiscriminately."  —  1*.  Vinogradoff,  Villainage 
ill  Kiij/land,  ch.  1. —  "Serfdom  is  met  with  for 
tho  last  time  in  tlio  statute-book  of  England  un- 
der Richard  II.  Ry  reason  of  the  thriving  con- 
dition of  the  towns,  »nany  villeins  who  had  be- 
taken themselves  thither,  partly  with  tho  con- 
sent of  their  owners  and  jiartiy  in  secret,  became 
free.  If  a  slave  remained  a  year  and  a  day  in  a 
privileged  town  without^being  recluimod  m  the 
uiterval,  ho  became  free.  Tho  wars  carried  on 
against  Fmncc,  tho  fact  that  serf-labour  had  be- 
come more  expensive  than  that  of  free-men,  thus 
rendering  emancipation  an  '  economical '  consid- 
eration, and  finally,  frequent  uprisings,  contrib- 
uted to  diminish  the  number  of  these  i)oor  helots. 
How  rapidly  serfdom  must  have  fallen  away 
may  bo  inferred  '"om  the  fact  tliat  tho  rebels 
under  Wat  Tyler,  i  1381,  clamored  for  tho  re- 
moval of  serfdom ;  tho  followers  of  Jack  Cade, 
in  1450,  for  everything  else  save  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  .  .  .  The  few  purchasable  slaves  under 
the  Tudors  were  met  with  only  on  tho  property 
of  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  bishop- 
rics. This  aXv  "ery  was  often  of  a  voluntary  na- 
ture. On  the  king's  domains  bondmen  were  only 
emancipated  by  Elizabeth  in  1574.  Tho  last 
traces  of  personal  slavery,  and  of  a  subject  race 
permanently  annexed  to  tho  soil,  are  met  with  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  with  the  Tudors,  serfdom  disap- 
peared in  England." — E.  Fischel,  The  English 
Constitution,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Al8o  in:  F.  Hargrave,  Argument  in  the  Case 
of  James  Sommersett  (JlaweU'a  State  Trials,  v.  20). 
— W.  R.  Rrownlow,  Slavery  and  Serfdom  in  Eu- 
ro])e,  lect.  8-4. —  See,  also,  Manohs. 

France.  —  Villeinage.  —  On  the  condition  of 
the  servile  classes  in  Gaul  during  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries  after  the  barbarian  conquest,  see 
G.\UL:  5-IOtii  Centuhies. — "In  the  Salic  laws, 
and  in  the  Capitularies,  we  read  not  only  of 
Servi,  but  of  Tributarii,  Lidi,  and  Coloni,  who 
were  cultivators  of  the  jarth,  and  subject  to  res- 
idence upon  their  lord's  estate,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  property  or  civil  rights.  Those  who 
appertained  to  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown 
were  called  Fiscalini.  .  .  .  The  number  of  these 
servile  cultivators  was  undoubtedly  great,  yet  in 
those  early  times,  I  should  conceive,  much  less 
than  it  afterwards  became.  .  .  .  The  accumula- 
tion of  overgrown  private  wealth  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  slavery  more  frequent.  .  .  . 
As  the  labour  either  of  artisans  or  of  free  hus- 
bandmen was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they 
were  often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liberty 
for  bre.ad.  In  seasons,  also,  of  famine,  and  they 
were  not  unfrequent,  many  freemen  sold  them- 
selves to  slavery.  .  .  .  Others  became  slaves,  as 
more  fortunate  men  became  vassals,  to  a  power- 


ful lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection.  Many  were 
reducc(l  fnto  tlds  state  through  inability  to  pav 
those  pecuniary  compoHitions  for  ofTentes  whicu 
were  numerous  and  sometimes  heavy  in  tlie  barl)a- 
rian  codesof  law  ;  and  many  more  by  neglect  of  at- 
tendance on  military  expcditionH  of  the  king,  tho 
penalty  of  which  was  a  line  called  lleribunn,  with 
tho  alternative  of  perncjtual  servitude.  .  .  .  The 
characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his  obli- 
gation to  remain  u|>(>n  his  lord's  estate.  .  .  . 
Hut,  equally  liable  to  this  conllnement.  there 
were  two  classes  of  villeins,  whose  condition  was 
exceedingly  dilTerciit.  In  England,  at  least 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  oidy,  and  that 
tho  inferior  species,  existed;  incapable  of  prop- 
erty, and  destitute  of  rcdrcHs,  except  against  tho 
most  outrageous  injuries.  .  .  .  Hut  by  tht>  cus- 
toms of  France  an<l  Oernuiny,  persons  in  this 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called  serfs,  and 
distinguished  from  villeins,  who  were  onlv 
boimd  to  fixed  payments  and  duties.  .  .  .  Louis 
Hutin,  in  France,  after  innumerable  particular 
instances  of  manundssion  had  taken  place,  by  a 
genend  edict  in  IBlTi,  reciting  that  his  kingdom 
is  denominated  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that 
ho  would  have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the 
name,  emancipates  all  persons  in  tho  royal  do- 
mains upon  paying  a  just  composition,  as  an 
example  for  other  lords  possessing  villeins  to 
follow.  Philip  the  Long  renewed  the  same  edict 
three  years  afterwards;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  execution.  ...  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  I  think,  tliat  predial  servitude 
was  not  abolished  in  all  parts  of  France  till  tho 
revolution.  In  some  places,  says  Pasciuier,  tlie 
peasants  are  taillables  tl  volonte,  that  is,  their 
contribution  is  not  permanent,  but  assessed  by 
the  lord  with  the  advice  of  prud'hommes,  res- 
seants  sur  les  lit  ux,  according  to  tho  peasant's 
ability.  Others  pay  a  fixed  sum.  Some  are 
calle(i  serfs  do  poursuite,  who  cannot  leave  their 
habitations,  but  may  be  followed  by  the  lord 
into  any  part  of  Franco  for  the  taillo  upon  their 
goods.  .  .  .  Nor  could  these  serfs,  or  gens  do 
mainmorte,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  be 
manumitted  without  letters  patent  of  the  king, 

Fiurchascd  by  a  fine. — Recherches  de  la  France,  1. 
v.,  c.  5.  Dubos  informs  us  that,  in  1615,  the 
Tiers  fitat  prayed  the  king  to  cause  all  serfs 
(hommes  de  pooste)  to  bo  enfranchised  on  paying 
a  composition,  but  this  was  not  complied  with, 
and  they  existed  in  many  parts  when  he  wrote." 
— H.  Hallam,  T/ie  Middle  Ages,  ch.  2,  pt.  2,  and 
footnote  (o.  1). — "The  last  traces  of  serfdom 
could  only  be  detected  [at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution] in  one  or  two  of  the  eastern  i)rovinces 
annexed  to  France  by  conquest;  everywhere  else 
tho  institution  had  disappeared;  and  indeed  its 
abolition  had  occurred  so  long  before  that  even 
the  date  of  it  was  forgotten.  The  researches  of 
archaeologists  of  our  own  day  have  proved  that 
as  early  as  the  13th  century  serfdom  was  no 
longer  "to  be  met  with  in  Normandy." — A.  do 
Tocqueville,  State  of  Society  in  France  before  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Germany. — "As  the  great  distinction  in  tho 
German  community  was  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  so  amongst  the  people  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  free  and  the  servile.  Next 
to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  freeborn 
wi^re  the  Freedmeu,  whom  the  indulgence  or 
caprice  of  their  masters  relieved  from  the  more 
galling  miseries  of  thraldom.    But  though  the 
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rreedman  was  thus  imperfectly  emancipated,  he 
formccl  a  middle  grade  between  the  Freeman 
and  the  Slave.  He  was  capable  of  possessing 
I)roperty ;  but  was  bound  to  pay  a  certain  rent, 
or  perform  a  certain  service,  to  tlie  lord.  He  was 
forl)i(iden  to  marry  without  the  lord's  assent; 
and  he  and  his  children  were  affixed  to  the  farm 
they  cultivated.  .  .  .  This  mitigated  servitude 
was  called  'Lidum,'  and  the  Freedman,  Lidus, 
Lend,  or  Latt.  The  Lidus  of  an  ecclesiastical 
master  was  called  Colonus.  ...  A  yet  lower 
class  were  the  Slaves,  or  Serfs  [Knechte]  who 
were  employed  in  menial  or  agricultural  ser- 
vices; themsclvcc  and  their  earnings  being  the 
abeolute  property  of  their  master,  and  entirely 
•J  'is  disposal.  The  number  of  these  miserable 
bei  was  gractinvlly  increased  by  the  wars  with 
the  bwiavonic  nations,  and  the  sale  of  their  pris- 
oners was  one  great  object  of  traffic  in  the  Ger- 
man fairs  and  markets.  But  a  variety  of  causes 
combined  to  wear  out  this  abominable  system; 
and  as  civilization  advanced,  the  severities  of 
slavery  diminished;  so  that  its  extinction  was 
nearly  accomplished  before  the  14th  century." 
— Sir  R.  Comyn,  Hist,  of  the  Western  Empire, 
ch.  27  (/-•.  2).— "The  following  table  will  show 
that  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  most  parts  of 
Germany  took  place  very  recently.  Serfdom 
was  abolished  — 1.  In  Baden,  in  1783.  2.  In 
Ilohenzolleru,  in  1804.  3.  In  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  in  1804.  4.  In  Nassau,  in  1808.  5.  In 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.  had  done  away 
with  serfdom  in  his  own  domains  so  early  as 
1717.  The  code  of  the  Great  Frederick  .  .  . 
was  intended  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  king- 
dom, but  in  reality  it  only  got  rid  of  it  in  its 
hardest  form,  the  'leibei^euschaft,'  and  retained 
it  in  the  mitigatt^d  shape  of  '  erbunterthilnigkeit. ' 
It  was  not  till  1809  that  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether [see  Germany:  A.  D.  1807-1808].  6.  In 
Bavaria  serfdom  disappeared  in  1808.  7.  A  de- 
cree of  Napoleon,  dated  from  Madrid  in  1808, 
abolished  it  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and  in 
several  other  smaller  territories,  such  as  Erfurt, 
Baireuth,  &c.  8.  In  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia, its  destruction  dates  from  1808  and  1809.  9. 
In  the  principality  of  Lippe  Detmold,  from  1809. 

10.  In  Schomburg  Lippe,  from  1810.  11.  In 
Swedish  Pomerania,  from  1310,  also.  12.  In 
Hessen  Darmstadt,  from  1809  and  1811.  13.  In 
Wurtemberg,  from  1817.  14.  In  Mecklenburg, 
from  1820.  15.  In  Oldenburgh,  from  1814.  16. 
In  Saxony  for  Lusatia,  from  1832.  17.  In  Ho- 
henzOllern-Sigmaringen,  only  from  1833.  18.  In 
Austria,  from  1811.     So  early  as  in  1782,  Joseph 

11.  had  destroyed  '  lelbeigenschaft ; '  but  serfage 
in  its  mitigated  form  of  '  crbunterthanigkeit, ' 
lasted  till  1811."— A.  de  Tocqueville,  State  of  So- 
ciety in  France  before  1789,  note  D. 

Hungary  and  Austria:  A.  D.  1849. — Com- 
pleted emancipation  of  the  peasantry.  See 
Austhia:  a.  D.  1849-1859. 

Ireland :  I2t!i  Century. — The  Bristol  Slave- 
trade.     See  Buistol:  12th  Centuky. 

Moslem  relinquishment  of  Christian  slavery. 
See  Barbary  States:  A.  D.  1816. 

Papal  doctrine  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Jews  to  perpetual  bondage.  See  Jews:  13-14Tn 
Centckies. 

Poland.  —  "The  statements  of  the  Polish 
nobles  and  their  historians,  to  the  efiCect  that  the 
peasant  was  always  the  hereditary  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  are  false.    This  relation 


between  eleven  million  men  and  barely  half  a 
million  masters  is  an  abuse  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  preceded  by  one  thousand 
years  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Originally  the 
noble  did  not  even  possess  jurisdiction  over  the 
peasant.  It  was  wielded  by  the  royal  castellans, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  was  bestowed  on  indi- 
vidual nobles,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices. .  .  .  Those  peasants  were  free  who  were 
domiciled  according  to  German  law,  or  who 
dwelt  on  the  land  which  they  themselves  had  re- 
ck imed.  It  was  owing  to  the  feudal  lords'  need 
of  labourers,  that  the  rest  of  the  peasants  were 
bound  to  the  soil  and  could  not  leave  the  land 
without  permise!./u.  But  the  peasant  did  not 
belong  to  the  lord,  he  could  not  be  sold.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  he  could  possess  land  prevented 
him  from  evei-  becoming  a  mere  serf.  ...  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Polish  peasant  enjoyed  these 
privileges  at  a  time  when  villeinage  existed  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  his  slavery  began 
when  other  nations  became  free.  Villeinage 
ceased  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  except  in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  Lusetia,  which  had  had  a  Slavonic  popula- 
tion. ...  In  Poland  it  began  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  kings  were  forced  to  promise  that 
they  would  grant  the  peasant  no  letters  of  pro- 
tection against  his  lord  [Alexander,  1505 ;  Sigis- 
mund  I.,  1543;  Sigismund  III.,  1588].  Hence- 
forth the  lord  was  to  have  the  right  of  punishing 
his  disobedient  subjects  at  his  own  discretion. 
.  .  .  Without  the  repeal  of  a  single  statute  fav- 
ourable to  the  peasants,  it  became  a  fundamenUil 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  '  Henceforth 
no  temporal  court  in  existence  can  grant  the 
pet '  ..^t  redress  against  his  lord,  though  property, 
honour,  or  life  be  at  stake.'  The  peasant  was 
thus  handed  over  to  an  arbitrary  power,  which 
had  no  limit,  except  that  which  the  excess  of  an 
evil  imposes  on  the  evil  itself.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
help  for  the  peasant  save  in  the  mercy  of  his  lord 
or  in  his  own  despair.  The  result  was  those 
terrible  insurrections  of  the  peasants  —  ihe  very 
threat  of  which  alarmed  the  nobles — the  ruin  of 
landed  property,  and  the  failure  of  those  sources 
from  which  a  nation  should  derive  its  prosperity 
and  its  strength. " — Count  von  Moltke,  Poland  : 
an  Uiatorical  Sketch,  ch.  4. 

Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Church. — "It  is  per- 
haps hardly  surprising  that  the  city  of  Rome 
should,  even  down  to  the  16th  century,  have 
patronised  slavery,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  rest  of  Italy  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  metropolis  of  Christianity.  The  popes  were 
wont  to  issue  edicts  of  slavery  against  whole 
towns  and  provinces:  thus  for  instance  did  Boni- 
face VIII.  against  the  retainers  of  the  Colonuas 
[see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1294-13481;  Clement  V. 
against  the  Venetians;  Sixtus  iV.  against  the 
Florentines  [also  Gregory  XL  against  the  Flor- 
entines—  see  Florence:  A.  D.  1875-1378]; 
Julius  II.  against  the  Bolognese  and  Venetians ; 
and  the  meaning  of  it  was,  that  any  one  who 
could  succeed  in  capturing  any  of  the  persons  of 
the  condemned  was  required  to  make  slaves  of 
them.  The  example  of  Rome  encouraged  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  especially  Venice,  to  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  foreign,  and  especially  female 
slaves.  The  privilege  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Rome  and  lasted  for  some  years,  by  virtue  of 
which  a  slave  taking  refuge  on  the  Capitol  be- 
came free,  was  abolished  in  1548  by  Paul  III. 
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upon  the  representation  of  the  Senate.  Rome,  of 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  was  the  last  to 
retain  slavery.  Scholasticism  having  under- 
taken in  tlie  13th  century  to  justify  the  existing 
state  of  things,  a  theological  sanction  was  dis- 
covered for  slavery;  ^Egidius  of  Rome,  taking 
Thomas  Aquinas  as  his  authority,  declared  that 
it  was  a  Christian  institution,  since  original  sin 
had  deprived  man  of  any  right  to  freedom." — 
J.  I.  von  Diillinger,  Studies  in  European  History, 
p.  75.— See,  also,  Cattani. 

Russia.  —  Serfdom  and  Emancipation.  — 
"In  the  earliest  period  of  Russian  history  the 
rural  population  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
classes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scah;  stood  the 
slaves,  who  were  very  numerous.  Their  num- 
bers were  continually  augmented  by  piisoners 
of  war,  by  freemen  who  voluntarily  sold  them- 
selves as  slaves,  by  insolvent  debtors,  and  by 
certain  categories  of  criminals.  Immediately 
above  the  slaves  were  the  free  agricultural 
labourers,  who  had  no  permanent  doinicile,  but 
wandered  about  the  country  and  settled  tempo- 
rarily where  they  happened  to  find  work  and 
satisfactory  remuneration.  In  the  third  place, 
distinct  from  these  two  classes,  and  in  some  re- 
spects higher  in  the  social  scale,  were  the  peas- 
ants properly  so  called.  These  peasants  proper, 
who  may  be  roughly  described  as  small  farmers 
or  cottiers,  were  distinguished  from  the  free 
agricultural  labourers  in  two  respects :  they  were 
possessors  of  land  in  property  or  usufiuct,  and 
they  were  members  of  a  rural  Commune.  .  .  . 
If  we  turn  now  from  these  early  times  to  liie  18th 
century,  we  find  that  the  position  of  the  rural 
population  has  entirely  changed  in  the  interval. 
The  distinction  between  slaves,  agricultural  la- 
bourers, and  peasants  has  completely  disap- 
peared. All  three  categories  have  melted  to- 
gether into  a  common  class,  called  serfs,  who  are 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors or  of  the  State.  '  The  proprietors  [in  the 
words  of  an  imperial  ukaze  of  April  15,  1721] 
sell  their  peasants  and  domestic  servants  not  even 
in  families,  but  one  by  one,  like  cattle,  as  is  done 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world. ' "  At  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  18th  century,  while  the  peasantry 
had  "sunk  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  practically 
deprived  of  legal  protection  and  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  proprietors,  .  .  .  they  were 
still  in  some  respects  legally  and  actually  distin- 
guished from  the  slaves  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
'  free  wandering  jpeoplo '  on  the  other.  These 
distinctions  were  obliterated  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  immediate  successors.  ...  To  effect  his 
great  civil  and  military  reforms,  Peter  required 
an  annual  revenue  such  as  his  predecessors  had 
never  dreamed  of,  and  he  was  consequently  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  some  new  object  of 
taxation.  When  looking  about  for  this  pur- 
pose, his  eye  naturally  fell  on  the  slaves,  the 
domestic  servants,  and  the  free  agricultural  la- 
bourers. None  of  these  classes  paid  taxes.  .  .  . 
He  caused,  therefore,  a  national  census  to  be 
taken,  in  which  all  the  various  classes  of  the 
rural  population  .  .  .  should  be  inscribed  in  one 
category;  and  he  imposed  equally  on  all  the 
members  of  this  category  a  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of 
the  former  land-tax,  which  had  lain  exclusively 
on  the  peasants.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of 
this  tax  the  proprietors  were  made  responsible 
for  their  serfs ;  and  the  '  free  wandering  people ' 
who  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  army  were  or- 


dered, under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys,  to 
inscribe  themselves  as  members  of  a  Commune 
or  as  serfs  to  some  proprietor.  .  .  .  The  last 
years  of  the  18th  century  maybe  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  in  the  'nstory  of  serfage.  Up  till 
that  time  the  po  ci  of  the  proprietors  had 
steadily  increased,  and  the  area  of  serfage  had 
rapidly  expanded.  Under  thn  Emperor  Paul 
we  find  the  first  decided  symptoms  of  a  reaction. 
.  .  .  With  the  accession  of  Ale-vander  I.  in  1801 
commenced  a  long  series  of  abortive  projects  of 
a  general  emancipation,  and  endless  attt'mpts  to 
correct  the  more  glaring  abuses;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  no  lif.ss  than  six  committees 
were  formed  at  different  times  to  consider  the 
question.  But  the  practical  result  of  all  these 
efforts  was  extrcmelv  small." — D.  M.  Wallace, 
Russia,  ch.  29. — "The  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
[who  succeeded  Nicholas  in  1855],  like  that  of 
Alexander  I.,  began  with  an  outburst  of  reform 
enthusiasm  in  the  educated  classes.  .  .  .  The 
serfage  question,  which  Nicholas  had  always 
treated  most  tenderly,  was  raised  in  a  way  that 
indicated  an  intention  of  dealing  with  it  boldljr 
and  energetically.  Taking  advantage  of  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  Poli.sh  landed  proprietors 
of  tho  Lithuanian  provinces,  praying  that  their 
relations  with  their  serfs  might  be  regulated  in 
a  more  satisfactory  way  —  meaning,  of  course, 
in  a  way  more  satisfactory  for  the  proprietors  — 
the  Emperor  authorized  committees  to  be  formed 
in  that  part  of  the  country  '  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  peasants,'  and  laid  down  tho 
general  principles  according  to  which  the  ameli- 
oration was  to  be  effected.  .  .  .  This  was  a  de- 
cided step,  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
one  still  more  significant.  His  Majesty,  without 
consulting  his  ordinary  advisers,  ordered  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  send  to  the  Governors 
all  over  European  Russia  copies  of  the  instruc- 
tions forw  '.rded  to  the  Go\  ernor-General  of  Lith- 
uania, praising  the  supposed  generous,  patriotic 
intentions  of  the  Lithuanian  landed  proprietors, 
and  suggesting  that,  perhaps,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  other  provinces  might  express  a 
similar  desire.  The  hint  was,  of  course,  taken, 
and  in  all  provinces  where  serfage  existed  emanci- 
pation committees  were  formed.  .  .  .  There 
were,  however,  serious  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  emancipation  was  not  merely  a  humanita- 
rian question,  capable  of  being  solved  instanta- 
neously by  au  Imperial  ukase.  It  contained  very 
complicated  problems,  affecting  deeply  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  future  of  the  nation. 
...  It  was  universally  admitted  that  the  peas- 
ants si  ould  not  be  ejected  fiom  their  homes, 
though  their  homesteads  belonged  legally  to  the 
proprietors;  but  there  was  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  land  they  should  in 
future  enjoy,  by  what  tenure  they  should  in 
future  hold  it,  and  how  the  patriarchal,  unde- 
fined authority  of  the  landlords  should  be  re- 
placed. .  .  .  The  main  point  at  issue  was 
whether  the  serfs  should  become  agricultural 
labourers  dependent  economically  and  adminis- 
tratively on  the  landlords,  or  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a  class  of  independent  communal 
proprietors.  The  Emperor  gave  his  support  to 
the  latter  proposal,  and  the  Russian  peasantry 
acquired  privileges  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  no 
other  peasantry  in  Europe." — Alexander  IT. 
(Eminent  Persona :  Biog's,  reprinted  from  The 
2Y»icfl).— "  On  the  3d  oif  March,  1861  (Feb.   19, 
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O.  S.),  the,  emancipation  act  was  signed.  Tlie 
rustic  population  then  consisted  of  22,000,000  of 
common  serfs,  3,000,000  of  appanage  peasants, 
and  23,000,000  of  crown  peasants.  The  first 
class  were  enfranchised  by  that  act ;  and  a  sepa- 
rate law  has  since  been  passed  in  favor  of  these 
crown  peasants  and  appanage  peasants,  who  are 
now  as  free  in  fact  as  they  formerly  were  in 
name.  A  certain  portion  of  land,  varying  in 
dilTercnt  provinces  according  to  soil  and  climate, 
was  aftl.xed  to  every  '  soul ' ;  and  government  aid 
was  promised  to  the  peasants  in  buying  their 
homesteads  and  allotments.  The  serfs  were  not 
slow  to  take  this  hint.  Down  to  January  1, 
1869,  more  than  half  the  enfranchised  male  serfs 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  promise;  and  the 
debt  now  owing  from  the  people  to  the  crown 
(that  is,  to  the  bondholders)  is  an  enormous  sum. " 
— W.  H.  Dixon,  Fi-ee  Russia,  ch.  51. — "Eman- 
cipation has  utterly  failed  to  realize  the  ardent 
expectations  of  its  advocates  and  promoters. 
The  great  benefit  of  the  measure  was  purely 
moral.  It  has  failed  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  former  serfs,  who  on  the  whole 
are  [1888]  worse  off  than  they  were  before  the 
Emancipation.  The  bulk  of  our  peasantry  is  in 
a  condition  not  far  removed  from  actual  starva- 
tion —  a  fact  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
concealed  even  by  the  official  press." — Stepniak, 
The  Russian  Peasantry,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  The  Empire  of 
the  Tsars,  pt.  1,  bk.  7. 

Modern :   Indians. 

Barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and 
humane  labors  of  Las  Casas. — "When  Colum- 
bus came  to  Hispaniola  on  his  second  voyage 
[14931,  with  17  ships  and  1,500  followers,  he 
found  the  relations  between  red  men  and  white 
men  already  hostile,  and  in  order  to  get  food  for 
80  many  Spaniards,  foraging  expeditions  were 
undertaken,  which  made  matters  worse.  This 
state  of  things  led  Columbus  to  devise  a  notable 
expedient.  In  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
lived  the  voracious  Caribs.  In  fleets  of  canoes 
they  would  swoop  upon  the  coasts  of  Hispaniola, 
capture  men  and  women  by  the  score,  and  carry 
them  off  to  be  cooked  and  eaten.  Now  Colum- 
bus wished  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Indians 
about  him  by  defending  them  against  these 
enemies,  and  so  he  made  raids  against  the  Caribs, 
took  some  of  them  captive,  and  sent  them  as  slaves 
to  Spain,  to  be  taught  Spanish  and  converted  to 
Christianity,  so  that  they  might  come  back  to 
the  islands  as  interpreters,  and  thus  be  useful 
aids  in  missionary  work.  It  was  really,  said 
Columbus,  a  kindness  to  these  cannibals  to  en- 
slave them  and  send  them  where  tliey  could  be 
baptized  and  rescued  from  everlasting  perdition ; 
and  then  again  they  could  be  received  in  pay- 
ment for  the  cargoes  of  cattle,  seeds,  wine,  and 
other  provisions  which  must  be  sent  from  Spain 
for  the  support  of  the  colony.  Thus  quaintly 
did  the  great  discoverer,  like  so  many  other 
good  men  before  and  since,  mingle  considerations 
of  religion  with  those  of  domestic  economy.  It  is 
apt  to  prove  an  unwholesome  mixture.  Colum- 
bus proposed  such  an  arrangement  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that,  strait- 
ened as  they  were  for  money,  they  for  some  time 
refused  to  accept  it.  Slavery,  however,  sprang 
up  in  Hispaniola  before  any  one  could  have  fully 
realized  the  meaning  of  what  was  going  on.     As 


the  Indians  were  unfriendly  and  food  must  be 
had,  while  foraging  expeditions  were  apt  to  end 
in  plunder  and  bloodshed,  Columbus  tried  to 
regulate  matters  by  prohibiting  such  expeditions 
and  in  lieu  thereof  imposing  a  light  tribute  or 
tax  upon  the  entire  population  of  Hispaniola 
above  14  years  of  age.  As  thia  population  was 
dense,  a  little  from  each  person  meant  a  good 
deal  in  the  lump.  The  tribute  might  be  a  small 
piece  of  gold  or  of  cotton,  and  was  to  be  paid 
four  times  a  year.  ...  If  there  were  Indians 
who  felt  unable  to  pay  the  tribute,  they  might 
as  an  alternative  render  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal service  in  helping  to  plant  seeds  or  tend 
cattle  for  the  Spaniards.  No  doubt  these  regu- 
lations were  well  meant,  and  if  the  two  races  had 
been  more  evenly  matched,  perhaps  they  might 
not  so  speedily  have  developed  into  tyranny. 
As  it  was,  they  were  like  rules  for  regulating 
the  depredations  of  wolves  upon  sheep.  Two 
years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  alternative  of 
personal  service  was  demanded  from  whole  vil- 
lages of  Indians  at  once.  By  1499  the  island  had 
begun  to  be  divided  into  rcpartimientos,  or 
shares.  One  or  more  villages  would  be  ordered, 
under  the  direction  of  their  native  chiefs,  to  till 
the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  some  specified  S  pani.'xrd 
or  partnership  of  Spaniards ;  and  such  a  villagsj 
or  villages  constituted  the  repartimiento  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  was  assigned. 
This  arrangement  put  the  Indians  into  a  state 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  feudal  villenage; 
and  this  was  as  far  as  things  liad  gone  when  the 
administration  of  Columbus  came  abruptly  to  an 
end."  Queen  Isabella  disapproved,  at  first,  of 
the  repartimiento  system,  "but  she  was  per- 
suaded to  sanction  it,  and  presently  in  1508  she 
and  Ferdinand  issued  a  most  disastrous  order. 
They  gave  discretionary  power  to  Ovando  [who 
succeeded  Columbus  in  the  governorship]  to 
compel  Indians  to  work,  but  it  must  be  for 
wages.  They  ordered  him,  moreover,  to  see 
that  Indians  were  duly  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  .  .  .  The  way  in  which  Ovando  car- 
ried out  the  order  about  missionary  work  was 
characteristic.  As  a  member  of  a  religious 
order  of  knights,  he  was  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  encomienda,  by  which  groups  of  novices 
were  assigned  to  certain  preceptors  to  be  disci- 
plined and  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
order.  The  word  encomienda  means  '  comman- 
dery'or  'preceptory,'  and  so  it  came  to  be  a 
nice  euphemism  for  a  hateful  thing.  Ovando 
distributed  Indians  among  the  Spaniards  in  lots 
of  50  or  100  or  500,  with  a  deed  worded  thus: 
'  To  you,  such  a  one,  is  given  an  encomienda  of 
sc  many  Indians,  and  you  are  to  teach  them  the 
things  of  cur  holy  Catholic  Faith. '  In  practice, 
the  last  clause  was  disregarded  as  a  mere  for- 
mality, and  the  effect  of  the  deed  was  simply  to 
consign  a  parcel  of  Indians  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  some  Spaniard,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  tliem. 
If  the  system  of  rcpartimientos  was  in  effect  serf- 
dom or  villenage,  the  system  of  encomiendas 
was  unmitigated  slavery.  Such  a  cruel  and  de- 
structive slavery  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
known.  The  work  of  the  Indians  was  at  first 
largely  agricultural,  but  as  many  mines  of  gold 
were  soon  discovered  they  were  driven  in  gangs 
to  work  in  the  mines.  ...  In  1509  Ovando  was 
recalled.  .  .  .  Under  his  successor,  Diego  Co- 
lumt)us,  there  was  little  improvement.  The 
case  had  become  a  hard  one  to  deal  with.    There 
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were  now  what  are  called  'vested  rights,' the 
rights  of  property  in  slaves,  to  be  respected. 
But  in  1510  there  came  a  dozen  Dominican 
monks,  and  they  soon  decided,  in  defiance  of 
vested  rights,  to  denounce  the  wickedness  they 
saw  about  them."  Generally,  the  Spaniards  who 
enjoyed  the  profit  of  the  labor  of  the  enslaved 
Indians  hardened  tlicir  hearts  against  this  preach- 
ing, and  were  enraged  by  it;  but  one  among 
them  had  his  conscience  awakened  and  saw  the 
guiltiness  of  the  evil  thing.  This  was  Bartolome 
de  Las  Casas,  who  had  joined  the  colonists  at 
Ilispaniola  in  1502  and  who  had  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1510.  He  owned  slaves,  whom  he 
now  set  free,  and  he  devoted  himself  henceforth 
to  labors  for  the  reformation  of  the  system  of 
slavery  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1516  he  won 
the  ear  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  appointed  a 
commission  of  Hieronymite  friars  "to  accom- 
pany Las  Casas  to  the  West  Indies,  with  minute 
instructions  and  ample  powers  for  making  in- 
vestigations and  enforcing  the  laws.  Ximenes 
appointed  Las  Casas  Protector  of  the  Indians, 
and  clothed  him  with  authority  to  impeach  de- 
linquent judges  or  other  public  officials.  Tlie 
new  regulations,  could  they  Lave  been  carried 
out,  would  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Indians.  They  must  be  paid 
wages,  they  must  be  humanely  treated  and 
taught  the.  Christian  religion.  But  as  the  Span- 
ish government  needed  revenue,  the  provision 
that  Indiansi  might  be  compelled  to  work  in  the 
mines  was  not  repealed.  The  Indians  must 
work,  and  the  Spaniards  must  pay  them.  Las 
Casas  arg  aed  correctly  that  so  long  as  this  pro- 
vision was  retained  the  work  of  reform  would 
go  but  little  way.  Somebody,  however,  must 
work  the  mines ;  and  so  the  talk  turned  to  the 
question  of  sending  out  white  labourers  or 
negroes.  ...  At  one  time  the  leading  colonists 
of  Hispaniola  had  told  Las  Casas  that  if  they 
might  have  license  to  import  each  a  dozen  ne- 
groes, they  would  cooperate  with  him  in  his 
plans  for  setting  free  the  Indians  and  improving 
their  condition.  ...  He  recalled  this  suggestion 
of  the  colonists,  and  proposed  it  as  perhaps  the 
least  odious  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  at  that  period  in  his  life 
he  did  not  realize  the  wickedness  of  slavery  so 
distinctly  in  the  case  of  black  men  as  in  the  case 
of  red  men.  ...  In  later  years  he  blamed  him- 
self roundly  for  making  any  such  concessions. 
Had  he  'sufficiently  considered  the  matter,' he 
would  not  for  all  the  world  have  entertained 
such  a  suggestion  for  a  moment.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
tensive development  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  .  .  .  did  not  begin  for  many  3'ear8  after 
the  period  in  the  career  of  Las  Casas  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  his  suggestion  or  concession  was  in  any 
way  concerned  in  bringing  it  about. "  The  fine 
story  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Las  Casas, —  of 
the  colony  which  he  attempted  to  found  on  the 
Pearl  Coast  of  the  mainland,  composed  of  settlers 
who  would  work  for  themselves  and  not  require 
slaves,  and  which  was  ruined  through  the 
wicked  lawlessness  of  other  men, — of  the  terri- 
ble barbarians  of  the  ' '  Land  of  War  "  whom  he 
transformed  into  peaceful  and  devoted  Chris- 
tians,—  cannot  be  told  in  this  place.  Kis  final 
triumphs  in  the  conflict  with  slavery  were:  1. 
In  1537,  the  procuring  from  Pope  Paul  III.  of  a 
brief  "forbidding  the  further  anslavemcnt  of 


Indians  under  penalty  of  excommunication."  3. 
In  1542,  the  promulgation  of  the  New  Laws  by 
Charles  V.,  the  decisive  clause  in  which  was  as 
follows :  "  '  We  order  and  command  that  hence- 
forward for  no  cause  whatever,  whether  of  war, 
rebellion,  ransom,  or  in  any  other  manner,  can 
any  Indian  be  made  a  slave.'  This  clause  was 
never  repealed,  and  it  stopped  the  spread  of 
slavery.  Other  clauses  went  further,  and  made 
such  sweeping  provisions  for  immediate  abolitioa 
that  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  enforce  them. 
.  .  .  The  matter  was  at  last  compromised  by  aa 
arrangement  that  encomiendas  should  be  in- 
heritable during  two  lives,  and  should  thea 
escheat  to  the  crown.  This  reversion  to  the 
crown  meant  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Meanwhile  such  provisions  were  made  .  .  .  that 
the  dreadful  encomienda  reverted  to  the  milder 
form  of  the  repartimiento.  Absolute  slavery 
was  transformed  into  villenage.  In  this  amelio- 
rated form  the  system  continued. " — J.  Fiske,  The 
Discovery  of  America,  ch.  11  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in 
Am. — The  same,  Life  of  Las  Casas. — G.  E.  Ellis, 
Las  Casas  {Na)rative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
V.  2,  ch.  5).— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacifie 
States,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

Negro. 

A.  D.  1442-1501.— Its  beginning  in  Europe 
and  its  establishment  in  Spanish  America. — 
"The  peculiar  phase  of  slavery  that  will  be 
brought  forward  in  this  history  is  not  the  first 
and  most  natural  one,  in  wliich  the  slave  was 
merely  the  captive  in  war,  'the  fruit  of  the 
spear,'  as  he  has  figuratively  been  called,  who 
lived  in  the  house  of  his  conqueror  and  laboured 
at  his  lands.  This  system  culminated  among 
the  Romans ;  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Em- 
pire; was  gradually  modified  by  Christianity 
and  advancing  civilization;  declined  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  into  serfage 
and  vassalage;  and  was  extinct,  or  nearly  so, 
when  the  second  great  period  of  slavery  sud- 
denly uprose.  This  second  period  was  marked 
by  a  commercial  character.  The  slave  was  no 
longer  an  accident  of  war.  He  had  become  the 
object  of  war.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere  acci- 
dental subject  of  barter.  He  was  to  be  sought 
for,  to  be  hunted  out,  to  be  produced ;  and  this 
change  accordingly  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of 
commerce.  Slavery  became  at  once  a  much 
more  momentous  question  than  it  ever  had  been, 
and  thenceforth,  indeed,  claims  for  itself  a  his- 
tory of  its  own." — Sir  A.  Helps,  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  Am. ,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Hist,  of 
Slaveri/,  bk.  1,  eh.  1. — "The  first  negroes  import- 
ed into  Europe  after  the  extinction  of  the  old 
pagan  slavery  were  brought  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1443. 
Tiiere  was,  however,  no  regular  trade  in  negroes 
established  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  the  importa- 
tion ol  human  beings  fell  olT,  while  that  of  other 
articles  of  commerce  increased,  until  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  Then  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  multitudes  of  Indians  in  war,  by 
unaccustomed  labour,  by  immense  privations, 
and  by  diseases  new  to  them,  produced  a  void 
in  the  labour  market  which  was  inevitably  filled 
up  by  the  importation  of  negroes.  Even  the 
kindness  and  the  piety  of  the  Spanish  monarchs 
tended  partly  to  produce  this  result.  They  for- 
bade the  enslaving  of  Indians,  and  they  con- 
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trived  that  the  Indians  should  live  in  some 
manner  apart  from  the  Spaniards;  and  it  is  a 
very  signiflcant  fact  that  the  great  '  Protector  of 
the  Indians,'  Las  Casas,  should,  however  inno- 
cently, have  been  concerned  with  the  first  large 
grant  of  licenses  to  import  negroes  into  the  West 
India  Islands.  Again,  the  singular  hardihood  of 
the  negro  race,  which  enabled  them  to  flourish 
in  all  climates,  and  the  comparative  debility  of 
the  Indians,  also  favoured  this  result.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Catholic  Ciiurch  for  proselytes 
combined  with  the  foregoing  causes  to  make  the 
bishops  and  monks  slow  to  perceive  the  mischief 
of  any  measure  which  might  tend  to  save  or 
favour  large  communities  of  docile  converts." — 
The  same,  bk.  21,  ch.  5  (e.  4). — The  first  notice 
of  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  appears  in  the  instructions  given  in  1501 
to  Ovando,  who  superseded  Columbus  in  the 
go  ernorship. — The  same,  bk.  3,  ch.  1  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1^02-1567.  —  John  Hawkins  engages 
England  in  the  traffic.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1562-1567. 

A.  D.  1609-1755. — In  colonial  New  York. — 
"  From  the  settlement  of  New  York  by  the 
Dutch  in  1609,  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1664,  tiiere  is  no  reliable  record  of  slavery 
in  that  colony.  That  the  institution  was  coeval 
with  the  Holland  government,  there  can  be  no 
historical  doubt.  During  tlie  half -century  that 
the  Holland  flag  waved  over  the  New  Nether- 
lands, slavery  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  .  .  .  The  West 
India  Company  had  offered  many  inducements 
to  its  patroons.  And  its  pledge  to  furnish  the 
colonists  with  '  as  many  blacks  as  they  conven- 
iently could,'  was  scrupulously  performed.  .  .  . 
W^hen  New  Netherlands  became  an  English  col- 
ony, slavery  received  substantial  official  encour- 
agement, and  the  slave  became  the  subject  of 
colonial  legislation.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Province  of  New  York,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  introduced,  down  to  1664,  had  been 
the  property  of  the  West  India  Company.  As 
Buch  they  had  small  plots  of  land  to  work  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  were  not  without  hope  of 
emancipation  some  day.  But  under  the  English 
government  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  clearly 
defined  by  law  and  one  of  great  hardships.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  1684,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
which  slavery  was  for  the  first  time  regarded  us 
a  legitimate  mstitution  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  under  the  English  government."  After 
the  mad  excitement  caused  by  the  pretended 
Negro  Plot  of  1741  (see  New  York:  A.  D.  1741) 
"  the  legislature  turned  its  attention  to  additional 
legislation  upon  the  slavery  question.  Severe 
laws  were  passed  against  the  Negroes.  Their 
personal  rights  were  curtailed  until  their  condi- 
tion was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  brute 
creation.  We  have  gone  over  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  have 
not  found  a  single  act  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slave." — G.  W.  Williams, 
Mist,  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,  v.  1,  ch.  13. 
— A  census  of  the  slaves  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  was  made  in  1755,  the  record  of  which  has 
been  preserved  for  all  except  the  most  important 
counties  of  New  York,  Albany  and  SufiEolk.  It 
shows  67  slaves  then  in  Brooklyn. — Doc.  Iliat.  of 
N.  F.,  V.  3. 

A.  D.  1619. —  Introduction  in  Virginia.  See 
YiRQiMA;  A.  D.  1619. 


A.  D.  if  ",8-1781. — Beginning  and  ending  in 
Massac..U3etts. — In  the  code  of  laws  called  the 
Body  of  Liberties,  adopted  by  the  General  Court 
of  Mas.sachusetts  in  1641,  there  is  the  following 
provision  (Article  91):  "There  shall  never  be 
any  Bond  Slavery,  Villinage,  or  Captivity 
amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  Captives  taken 
in  just  Wars,  and  sucli  strangers  as  willingly  sell 
themselves,  or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these  shall 
have  all  tlie  liberties  and  Christian  usages  which 
the  law  of  Gotl,  established  in  Israel  concerning 
such  persons,  doth  morally  require.  This  ex- 
empts none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  judged 
thereto  by  authority."  {Mass.  Hist.  Sac.  Coll.,  v. 
28,  p.  231.) — "No  instance  has  been  discovered 
of  a  sale  by  one  man  of  himself  to  another,  al- 
though the  power  of  doing  this  was  recognized 
in  the  Body  of  Liberties.  But  of  sales  by  the 
way  of  punishment  for  crime,  under  a  sentence 
of  a  court,  there  are  several  instances  recorded. 
...  Of  captives  taken  in  war  and  sold  into  slav- 
ery by  the  colony,  the  number  appears  to  have 
been  larger,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in 
how  many  instances  it  was  done.  As  a  measure 
of  policy,  it  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  such  as 
were  taken  in  the  early  Indian  wars.  ...  It  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  remnants  of  the  Pequod 
tribe,  and  to  such  as  were  taken  in  the  war  with 
King  Philip  [see  New  England:  A.  D.  1637, 
and  1676-1678].  ...  If  now  we  recur  to  negro 
slavery,  it  does  not  appear  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  colony.  .  .  .  When  Josslyn 
was  here  in  1638,  he  found  Mr.  ilaverick  the 
owner  of  three  negro  slaves.  He  probably  ac- 
quired them  from  a  ship  which  brought  some 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies  in  that  year.  And 
this  is  the  flrst  importation  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  But  Maverick  was  not  properly  a 
member  of  Winthrop's  Company.  He  came  here 
before  they  left  England,  and  had  his  establish- 
ment, and  lived  by  himself,  upon  Noddle's 
Island.  .  .  .  The  arrival  of  a  Massachusetts  ship 
with  two  negroes  on  board,  whom  the  master 
had  brought  from  Africa  for  sale,  in  1645,  four 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Body  of  Liberties, 
furnished  an  opportunity  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
its  framers,  in  seeking  to  limit  and  restrict  slav- 
ery in  the  colony.  .  .  .  Upon  information  that 
these  negroes  had  been  forcibly  seized  and  ab- 
ducted from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  the  magistrates  interposed  to  pre- 
vent their  being  sold.  But  though  the  crime  of 
man-stealing  had  been  committed,  they  found 
they  liad  no  cognizance  of  it,  because  it  had  been 
done  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  They,  however, 
went  as  far  towards  reaching  the  wrong  done  as 
they  could;  and  not  only  compelled  the  ship- 
master to  give  up  the  men,  but  sent  them  back 
to  Africa,  at  the  charge  of  the  colony.  .  .  .  And 
they  made  this,  moreover,  an  occasion,  by  an  act 
of  legislation  of  the  General  Court,  in  1646,  '  to 
bear  witness, '  in  the  language  of  the  act, '  against 
the  heinous  and  crying  siu  of  man-stealing,  as 
also  to  prescribe  such  timely  redress  for  what  is 
past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future,  as  may  sufll- 
ciently  deter  all  others  belonging  to  us  to  have 
to  do  in  such  vile  and  most  odious  courses,  justly 
abhorred  of  all  good  and  just  men.'.  .  .  In 
1767  a  bill  to.  restrain  the  importing  of  slaves 
passed  the  popular  branch  of  the  General  Court, 
but  failed  in  the  Council.  Nor  would  it  have 
availed  if  it  had  passed  both  branches,  because 
it  would  have  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
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acting  under  instructiona  from  the  Crown.  This 
was  shown  in  1774,  when  sucli  a  bill  did  puss 
both  branches  of  the  General  Court,  and  was 
tlius  vetoed.  These  successive  acts  of  legislation 
were  a  constantly  recurring  illustratiop  of  the 
t  ruth  of  the  remark  of  a  modern  writer  of  stan- 
dard authority  upon  the  subject,  that — 'though 
the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  may  not 
have  been  created  b^  the  imperial  legislature, 
yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  colonies 
were  compelled  to  receive  African  slaves  by  the 
home  government. "...  The  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment [of  Massachusetts]  when  reorganized 
under  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
was  shown  in  September,  1776,  ir  respect  to  sev- 
eral negroes  who  had  been  taken  in  an  English 
prize-ship  and  brought  into  Salem  to  be  sold. 
The  General  Court,  having  learned  these  facts, 
put  a  stop  to  the  sale  at  once.  And  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
House — 'That  the  selling  and  enslaving  the 
human  species  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  natural 
rights  alike  vested  in  them  by  their  Creator,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  principles 
on  which  this  and  the  other  States  have  carried 
on  their  struggle  for  liberty.'.  .  .  In  respect  to 
the  number  of  slaves  living  here  at  any  one 
time,  no  census  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
them  prior  to  1754.  ...  In  1708,  Governor 
Dudley  estimates  the  whole  number  in  the 
colony  at  550 ;  200  having  arrived  between  1698 
and  1707.  Dr.  Belknap  thinks  they  were  the 
most  numerous  here  about  1745.  And  Mr.  Felt, 
upon  careful  calculation,  computes  their  number 
in  1754  at  4,489.  ...  In  1755,  Salem  applied  to 
the  General  Court  to  suppress  slavery.  Boston  did 
the  same  in  1766,  in  1767,  and  .  .  .  in  1772.  In 
1773  the  action  of  the  towns  was  more  general 
and  decided."  In  1780,  the  then  free  state  of 
Massachusetts  framed  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
the  opening  declaration  of  which  was  that  "  '  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain 
natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights.'  .  .  . 
When  [the  next  year]  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  State  was  called  upon  to  construe 
and  apply  this  clause,  they  gave  a  response 
which  struck  off  the  chains  from  every  slave  in 
the  commonwealth. " —  E.  Washburn,  Slavery  aa 
it  once  Prevailed  in  Mass.  {Lowell  Inst.  Lect's, 
1869 :  Mass.  and  its  Early  Ilist. ,  led.  6). 

Also  in:  W.  B.  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social 
Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  ch.  12  and  22  (v.  2).— Letters  and 
Doc's  relating  to  Slavery  in  Mass.  {Mass.  Hist, 
Soc.  Coll.,  Fifth  Series,  v.  3). 

A.  D.  1652. — First  Antislavery  enactment  in 
Rhode  Island.  See  IIuode  Isl.\jid  :  A.  D.  1651- 
1652. 

A.  D.  1058. — Introduction  of  slavery  in  Cape 
Colony.     See  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1486-1806. 

A.  D.  1669-1670. — Provided  for  in  Locke's 
Fundamental  Constitutions  for  the  Carolinas. 
SeeNoHTir  Caiiolina:  A.  D.  1669-169;J. 

A.  D.  1680. — Early  importance  in  South 
Carolina.  —  Indian  slavery  also  established. 
See  South  Caiiolina  :  A.  D.  1680. 

A.  D.  1685-1772. — Black  blaves  in  England. 
—  "The  extensive  proprietary  interests  which, 
during  last  century,  English  merchants  and 
members  of  the  English  aristocracy  held  in  the 
American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  involved 
the  possession  also  on  their  part  of  many  slaves. 
Many  of  these  black  slaves  were  trained  to  act 
as  household  servants  and  personal  attendants. 


and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  their  owners 
when  travelling.  The  presence  of  black  slaves 
in  this  country  was  therefore  not  an  unfamiliar 
sight ;  but  it  will  perhaps  startle  many  readers 
to  know  that  in  1764,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  of  the  period, 
there  were  upwards  of  20,000  black  slaves  domi- 
ciled in  London  alone,  and  that  these  slaves  were 
openly  bought  and  sohl  on  'Change.'  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  represent  these  slaves  as 
being  upon  the  whole  rather  a  trouble  to  their 
owners.  For  one  thing,  they  ceased  to  consider 
themselves  '  slaves  '  in  this  so-called  '  free  coun- 
try ' ;  hence  they  were  often  unwilling  to  work, 
and  when  forced  to  labour  were  generally  sullen, 
spiteful,  treacherous,  and  revengeful.  They 
also  frequently,  as  we  shall  find  from  the  press 
advertisements  of  the  day,  made  their  escape, 
necessitating  rewards  being  offered  for  their  re- 
capture. For  instance,  in  the  '  London  Gazette ' 
for  March,  1685,  there  is  an  advertisement  to  the 
effect  that  a  black  boy  of  about  15  years  of  age, 
named  John  White,  ran  away  from  Colonel  Kirke 
on  the  15th  inst.  '  He  has  a  silver  collar  about 
his  neck,  upon  which  is  the  colonel's  coat  of  arms 
and  cipher;  he  has  upon  his  throat  a  great  scar,' 
«&c.  A  reward  is  offered  for  bringing  him  back. 
In  the  '  Daily  Post '  of  August  4,  1720,  is  a  simi- 
lar notice.  .  .  .  Again,  in  the  '  Daily  Journal ' 
for  September  38,  17'28,  is  an  advertisement  for 
a  runaway  black  boy.  It  is  added  that  he  had 
the  words  '  My  Lady  Bromfleld's  black  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields '  engraved  on  a  collar  round  his 
neck.  .  .  .  That  a  collar  was  considered  as 
essential  for  a  black  slave  as  for  a  dog  is  shown 
by  an  advertisement  in  the  '  London  Advertiser ' 
for  1756,  in  which  Matthew  Dyer,  working-gold- 
smith at  the  Crown  in  Duck  Lane,  Orchard 
Street,  Westminster,  intimates  to  the  public  that 
he  makes  '  silver  padlocks  for  Blacks  or  Dogs ; 
collars,'  &c.  .  .  .  In  the  'Tatler'  for  1709,  a 
black  boy,  12  years  of  age,  '  fit  to  wait  on  a 
gentleman, '  is  offered  for  sale  at  Dennis's  Coffee- 
house, in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 
From  the  '  Daily  Journal '  of  September  28, 1728, 
we  learn  that  a  negro  boy,  11  years  of  age,  was 
similarly  offered  for  sale  at  the  Virginia  Coffee- 
house. .  .  .  Again,  in  the  '  Public  Ledger '  for 
December  31,  1761,  we  have  for  sale  '  A  healthy 
Negro  Girl,  aged  about  15  years;  speaks  good 
English,  works  at  her  needle,  washes  well,  does 
household  work,  and  has  had  the  small-pox.' 
So  far  these  sales  seem  to  have  been  effected  pri- 
vately ;  but  later  on  we  find  that  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  is  being  brought  into  play.  In  1763, 
one  John  Rice  was  hanged  for  forgery  at  Tyburn, 
and  following  upon  his  execution  was  a  sale  of 
his  effects  by  auction,  'and  among  the  rest  a 
negro  boy.'  He  brought  £32.  The  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  of  the  day,  commenting  upon  the 
sale  of  the  black  boy,  says  that  this  was  '  per- 
haps the  first  custom  of  the  kind  in  a  free  coun- 
try.'. .  .  The  'Stamford  Mercury'  for  [1771] 
bears  record  that  'at  a  sale  of  a  gentleman's 
effects  at  Richmond,  a  Negro  Boy  was  put  up  and 
sold  for  £32. '  The  paper  adds :  '  A  shocking  in- 
stance in  a  free  country ! '  The  public  conscience 
had  indeed  for  many  years  been  disturbed  on  this 
question,  the  greater  number  in  England  holding 
that  the  system  of  slavery  as  tolerated  in  London 
and  the  country  generally  should  be  declared 
illegal.  From  an  early  period  in  last  century 
the  subject  bad  not  only  been  debated  in  the 
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public  prints  and  on  the  platform,  but  had  been 
made  matter  of  something  lilie  judicial  decision. 
At  the  first,  legal  opinion  was  opposed  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves  brought  by  their  masters 
to  this  country.  In  1729,  Lord  Talbot,  Attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Yorke,  Solicitor-general,  gave 
an  opinion  which  raised  the  whole  miestion  of 
the  legal  existence  of  slaves  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  opinion  of  these  lawyers  was  that 
the  mere  fact  of  a  slave  coming  into  these  coun- 
tries from  the  West  Indies  did  not  render  him 
free,  and  that  he  could  be  compelled  to  return 
again  to  those  plantations.  Even  the  rite  of 
baptism  did  not  free  him  —  it  could  only  affect 
his  spiritual,  not  his  temporal,  condition.  It  was 
on  tile  strength  of  this  decision  that  slavery  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  England  until,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  20,000 
black  slaves  in  London  alone.  Chief -justice 
Holt  had,  however,  expressed  a  contrary  opinion 
to  that  above  given ;  and  after  a  long  struggle 
the  matter  was  brought  to  a  final  issue  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  negro  Somersett.  On  June 
22,  1772,  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  bench,  that  '  as  soon  as  a 
slave  set  foot  on  the  sod  of  the  British  Islands, 
he  became  free.'  From  that  day  to  the  present 
this  has  remained  the  law  of  our  land  as  regards 
slavery.  The  poet  Cowper  expressed  the  jubi- 
lant feeling  of  the  country  over  Lord  Mansfield's 
dictum  when  he  sung :  .  .  .  '  Slaves  cannot 
breathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs  receive  our 
air,  that  moment  they  are  free. ' " — Black  Slaves 
in  Eng.  (Chambers's  Journal,  Jan.  31,  1891). 

Also  in  :  H.  Greeley,  Hist,  of  Vie  Struggle  for 
Slavery  Extension  or  Restriction,  pp.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1688-1780. — Beginning  and  growth  of 
Antislavery  sentiment  among  the  Quakers. — 
Emancipation  in  Pennsylvania. — "So  early  as 
the  year  1688,  some  emigrants  from  Kriesheim 
in  Germany,  who  had  adopted  the  principles 
of  William  Penn,  and  followed  him  into  Penn- 
sylvania, urged  in  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Society  there,  the  inconsistency  of  buying,  sell- 
ing, and  holding  men  in  slavery,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  year 
1696,  the  yearly  meeting  for  that  province  took 
up  the  subject  as  a  public  concern,  and  the  result 
was,  advice  to  the  members  of  it  to  guard 
against  future  importations  of  African  slaves, 
and  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  treatment 
of  those,  who  were  then  in  their  possession.  In 
the  year  1711,  the  same  yearly  meeting  resumed 
the  important  subject,  and  confirmed  and  re- 
newed the  advice,  which  had  been  before  given. 
From  this  time  it  continued  to  keep  the  subject 
alive;  but  finding  at  length,  that,  though  indi- 
viduals refused  to  purchase  slaves,  yet  others 
continued  the  custom,  and  in  greater  numbers 
that  it  was  apprehended  would  have  been  the 
case  after  the  public  declarations  which  had 
been  made,  it  determined,  in  the  year  1754,  upon 
a  fuller  and  more  serious  publication  of  its  senti- 
ments; and  therefore  it  issued,  in  the  same  year, 
...  [a]  pertinent  letter  to  all  the  members 
within  its  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  This  truly  Christian 
letter,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1754,  was 
designed,  as  we  collect  from  the  contents  of  it, 
to  make  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  better 
known  and  attended  to  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave-trade.  It  contains  .  .  .  exhortations  to 
all  the  members  within  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Peuosylvania  and  the  Jerseys,   to  desist  from 


purchasing  and  importing  slaves,  and,  where 
they  possessed  them,  to  have  a  tender  considera- 
tion of  tlieir  condition.  But  that  the  first  part 
of  the  subject  of  this  exhortation  might  be  en- 
forced, the  yearly  meeting  for  the  same  provinces 
came  to  a  resoluti.  n  in  1755,  That  if  any  of  the 
members  belonging  to  it  bought  or  imported 
slaves,  the  overseers  were  to  inform  their  respec- 
tive monthly  meetings  of  it,  that  '  these  might 
treat  with  them,  as  they  might  be  directed  in 
the  wisdom  of  truth.'  In  the  year  1774,  we  find 
the  same  yearly  meeting  legislating  again  on  the 
same  subject.  By  the  preceding  resolution  they, 
who  became  offenders,  were  subjected  only  to 
exclusion  from  the  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
from  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  pecuni- 
ary occasions  of  the  Society ;  but  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  present  year,  all  members  concerned 
in  importing,  sellmg,  purchasing,  giving,  or 
transferring  Negro  or  other  slaves,  or  otherwise 
acting  in  such  manner  as  to  continue  them  in 
slavery  beyond  the  term  limited  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, were  directed  to  be  excluded  from  member- 
ship or  disowned.  ...  In  the  year  1776,  the 
same  yearly  meeting  carried  the  matter  still 
further.  It  was  then  enacted.  That  the  owners 
of  slaves,  who  refused  to  execute  proper  instru- 
ments for  giving  them  their  freedom,  were  to  be 
disowned  likewise." — T.  Clarkson,  Hist,  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  v.  1,  ch.  5. — In  1780 
Pennsylvania  adopted  an  act  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  within  its  territory, 
being  the  first  among  the  States  to  perform  that 

great  act  of  justice. — W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H. 
ay.  Popular  Hist,  of  the  V.  S,  v.  3,  ch.  7. 
A.  D.  1698-1776.— England  and  the  Slave- 
trade. — The  Assiento  contract  with  Spain. — 
After  the  opening  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  Hawkins,  in  1562-1564,  "the  traflJc  in 
human  flesh  speedily  became  popular.  A  mo- 
nopoly of  it  was  granted  to  ;  Le  African  Company, 
but  it  was  invaded  by  numerous  interlopers,  and 
in  1698  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  all  British 
subjects.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  by 
the  law  of  1698  a  certain  percentage  was  exacted 
from  other  African  cargoes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  along  that  coast,  cargoes  of  negroes 
were  especially  exempted,  for  the  Parliament  of 
the  Revolution  desired  above  all  things  to  en- 
courage the  trade.  Nine  years  before,  a  conven- 
tion had  been  made  between  England  and  Spain 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
slaves  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  between  1680  and  1700  the  English 
tore  from  Africa  about  300,000  negroes,  or  about 
15,000  every  year.  The  great  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish slave  trade  had,  however,  not  yet  arrived. 
It  was  only  in  1713  that  it  began  to  attain  its  full 
dimensions.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
most  popular  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
the  contract  known  as  the  Assiento,  by  which 
the  British  Government  secured  for  its  subjects 
during  thirty  years  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  The 
trafHc  was  regulated  by  a  long  and  elaborate 
treaty,  guarding  among  other  things  against  any 
possible  scandal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
from  the  presence  of  heretical  slave-traders,  and 
it  provided  that  in  the  30  years  from  1713  to  1743 
the  English  should  bring  into  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  no  less  than  144,000  negroes,  or  4,800 
every  year;  that  during  the  first  25  years  of  the 
contract  they  might  import  a  still  greater  number 
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on  paying  certain  moderate  duties,  and  that  they 
migiit  carry  the  slave  trade  into  numerous  Span- 
ish porta  from  wliioli  it  had  hitlierto  been  ex- 
cluded. The  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  granted 
to  the  South  Seu  Company,  and  from  this  time 
its  maintenance,  and  its  extension  both  to  the 
Spanish  dominions  and  to  her  own  colonics,  be- 
came a  central  object  of  English  policy.  A  few 
fiicts  will  show  the  scale  on  which  it  was  pur- 
sued From  Christmas  1752  to  Christmas  1762 
no  less  than  71,115  negroes  were  imported  into 
Jiimuica.  In  a  despatch  written  at  the  end  of 
1762,  Admiral  Rodney  reports  that  in  little  more 
than  three  years  40,000  negroes  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Guadaloupe.  In  a  discussion  upon 
the  methods  of  making  the  tride  more  effectual, 
which  took  place  in  the  En -liau  Parliament  in 
1750,  it  was  shown  that  46, 0'M  negroes  were  at 
this  time  annually  sold  u)  the  English  colonies 
alone.  A  letter  of  Oenfc.*al  3  Hara,  the  Governor 
of  Senegambia,  written  in  1766,  estimates  at  the 
almost  incredible  figure  c-'.  70,000  the  number  of 
negroes  who  during  the  pieceding  fifty  years  had 
been  annually  shipped  from  Africa.  A  distin- 
guished modern  historian,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  materials  we  possess,  declares  that 
in  tlie  century  preceding  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  American  Congress,  in  1776, 
the  number  of  negroes  imported  by  the  English 
alone,  into  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  col- 
onies can,  on  the  lowest  computation,  have  been 
little  less  than  three  millions,  and  that  we  must 
add  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  who  per- 
ished on  the  voyage  and  whose  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Atlantic.  "—W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Uist.  of  Eng.  in  tfie  18th  Century,  ch.  5  (o.  2). 

Also  IN:  G.  Bancroft,  Uist.  of  the  U.  S.  (Au- 
thor's last  rev.),  pt.  3,  cfi.  16  (v.  2). —  D.  Macpher- 
son.  Annals  of  Commerce,  v.  4,  pp.  141-157. —  See, 
also,  Utbecut:  A.  D.  1712-1714;  Aix  la  Ciia- 
pelle:  The  Congress;  Enolajid:  A.  D.  1739, 
1741;  Georgia:  A.  D.  1738-1743;  Argentine 
Republic:  A.  D.  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1713-1776. — Maintained  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  by  the  English  Crown  and  Par- 
liament.— "The  success  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution made  it  possible  for  the  ditferent  states  to 
take  measures  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade.  On  this  great  question  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  America  was  more  advanced  than  in 
England.  .  .  .  George  IIL  .  .  .  resisted  the 
movement  for  abolition  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
which  his  hard  and  narrow  nature  was  capable. 
In  1769  the  Virginia  legislature  had  enacted  that 
the  further  importation  of  negroes,  to  be  sold 
into  slavery,  should  be  prohibited.  But  George 
III.  commanded  the  governor  to  veto  this  act, 
and  it  was  vetoed.  In  Jefferson's  first  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this  action  of 
the  king  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  denun- 
ciation of  slavery,  but  in  deference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  clause 
was  struck  out  by  Congress.  When  George  III. 
and  his  vetoes  had  been  eliminated  from  the  case, 
it  became  possible  for  the  States  to  legislate  freely 
on  the  subject." — J.  Fiske,  I'he  Critical  Period 
of  Am.  Hist.'  p.  71. — "During  the  regal  govern- 
ment, we  had  at  one  time  obtained  a  iaw  which 
imposed  such  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  slaves 
as  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibition,  when  one 
inconsiderate  assembly,  placed  under  a  peculiar- 
ity of  circumstance,  repealed  the  law.    This  re- 


peal met  a  joyful  sanction  from  the  then  sover- 
eign, and  no  devices,  no  expedients,  which  cuuld 
ever  after  be  attempted  by  subsequent  assem- 
blies, and  they  seldom  met  without  attempting 
them,  could  succeed  in  getting  the  royal  assent 
to  a  renewal  of  the  duty.  In  the  very  first  ses- 
sion held  under  the  republican  government,  the 
assembly  pa.ssed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  slaves.  This  will  in 
some  measure  stop  the  increase  of  tliis  great 
political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds  of  our 
citi/x-ns  may  be  ripening  for  a  complete  emanci- 
pation of  human  nature." — T.  Jefferson,  JVotes  on 
the  State  of  Virginia,  query  8. — "It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  that  England  is  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  British 
America;  but  this  assertion  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  ...  It  is,  however,  true 
that  from  a  very  early  period  a  certain  movement 
against  it  may  be  detected  in  some  American 
States,  that  there  was,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  a  great  and  general  dislike  to  the  ex- 
cessive importation  of  negroes,  and  that  every 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrict  that  importation 
was  rebuked  and  defeated  by  England.  .  .  . 
The  State  Governors  were  forbidden  to  give  the 
necessary  assent  to  any  measures  restricting  it, 
and  the  English  pursued  this  policy  steadily  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution." — W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  18<A  Century,  ch.  5 
{V.  2). 

A.  D.  1717. — Introduction  into  Louisiana. 
See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1717-1718. 

A.  D.  1735-1749. — Questioned  early  in  Geor- 

fia. — Slavery  prohibited  at  the  beginning,  and 
ni^lly  introduced.  See  Georgia:  A.  D.  1735- 
1749. 

A.  D.  1741.— The  pretended  Negro  Plot  in 
New  York.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1741. 

A.  D.  1756. — Extent  and  distribution  in  the 
Enelish  American  colonies. — "  The  number  of 
African  slaves  in  North  America  in  1756,  the 
generation  preceding  the  Revolution,  was  about 
292,000.  Of  these  Virginia  had  120,000,  her 
white  population  amounting  at  the  same  time  to 
173,000.  The  African  increase  in  Virginia  had 
been  steady.  In  1619  came  the  first  20,  and  in 
1649  there  were  300.  In  1670,  there  were  2,000. 
In  1714,  there  were  23,000.  In  1756,  there  were 
120,000.  The  172,000  who,  in  addition  to  these, 
made  up  the  African  population  of  America, 
were  scattered  through  the  provinces  from  New 
England  to  Georgia."— J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia, 
p.  367. 

A.  D.  1769-1785. — The  ending  of  slavery  in 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. — "  For  the 
New  England  States  the  Revolution  was  the 
death  knell  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave-trade 
protected  by  the  law  [see  action  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  detailed  above  and  below]. 
...  In  New  Hampshire  the  institution  died  a 
natural  death.  As  Belknap  said  in  1792,  '  Sla- 
very is  not  prohibited  bj-^  any  express  law.  .  .  . 
Those  bom  since  the  constitution  was  made 
[1776]  are  free.'  Although  the  legal  status  of 
the  negro  was  somewhat  different,  he  was  prac- 
tically treated  in  the  same  manner  in  New  Hamp- 
shire that  he  was  treated  in  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
necticut did  not  change  her  roj'al  charter  into  a 
state  constitution  until  1818,  and  her  slaves  were 
freed  in  1784.  The  slave-trade  in  New  Eng- 
land vessels  did  not  cease  when  the  state  for- 
bade it  within  New  England  territory.     It  was 
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conducted  stealthily,  but  steadily,  even  into  the 
lifftiine  of  .Judge  Story.  Felt  gives  instances  in 
1785,  and  tlie  inference  is  that  tlie  l)ii8iness  was 
prosecuted  from  Salem." — W.  B.  Weeden,  A'co/t- 
omic  and  Sirial  llint.  of  iVew  Eng.,  v.  2,  jjp. 
834-835.  — "  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  first  col- 
onies to  pass  a  law  against  the  slave-trade.  This 
was  done  in  1709.  The  main  cause  of  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  was  the  fact 
that  it  became  unprofitable.  In  1784  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  declaring  that  all  persons 
born  of  slaves,  aft«r  the  Ist  of  March  in  that 
year,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  25.  Most  of 
those  born  before  this  time  were  gradually  eman- 
cipated by  their  masters,  and  the  institution  of 
Blaverv  hiwl  almost  died  out  before  1806." — E.  B. 
Sanfofd,  llint.  of  Conn.,  p.  252. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  bringing  of  slaves  into 
Rhode  Island  prohibited. — "Africans  had  been 
brought  to  the  shores  of  this  colony  in  the  earli- 
est of  the  vessels  in  which  tlie  commerce  of  New- 
port had  reached  across  the  Atlantic.  Becoming 
domesticated  within  tlie  colony,  the  black  popu- 
lation had  in  1730  reached  the  number  of  1,(W8, 
and  in  1774  had  become  3,761.  How  early  the 
philanthropic  movement  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
measures  looking  towards  tlieir  emancipation, 
had  gained  headway,  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy.  It  is  .probable  that  the  movement 
originated  with  the  Society  of  Friends  within 
the  colony.  But  little  progress  had  been  made 
towards  any  embodiment  of  this  sentiment  in 
legislative  enactment,  however,  until  the  very 
year  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  when  at 
the  direct  instance  of  Stephen  Hopkins  (Idmself 
for  many  years  an  owner  of  slaves,  though  a 
most  humane  master),  the  General  Assembly  or- 
dained [.June,  1774]  '  that  for  the  future  no  negro 
or  mulatto  slave  shall  be  brought  into  the  colony, ' 
and  that  all  previously  enslaved  persons  on  be- 
coming residents  of  Rhode  Island  should  obtain 
their  freedom.  'In  this  decided  action,'  once 
more,  as  has  been  so  often  seen  to  be  the  case 
with  movements  led  by  Stephen  Hopkins, 
'Rhmle  Island,'  says  Arnold,  'took  the  lead  of 
all  her  sister  colonies.'" — W.  E.  Foster,  Steplien 
Uopkins,  pt.  2.  pp.  08-100. 

Also  in  :  W.  D.  Johnston,  Slavery  in  Rhode 
Island,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1776-1808. — Antislavery  sentiment  in 
the  Southern  (American)  States. — The  causes 
of  its  disappearance. —  Jefferson's  ' '  '  Notes  on 
Virginia '  were  written  in  1781-2.  His  condemna- 
tion of  slavery  in  that  work  is  most  emphatic. 
'  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave,' 
he  says,  '  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  bois- 
terous passions ;  the  most  unremitting  despotism 
on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate 
it.  .  .  .  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  re- 
tain his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such 
circumstances.  With  what  execration  should 
the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one- 
half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots  and  these 
into  enemies — destroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part  and  the  amor  patriae  of  the  other?  .  .  .  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when 
we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis  —  a  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  that  these  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but 
with  His  wrath?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  coun- 
try when  1  reflect  that  God  is  just — that  His 
» 
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justice  cannot  sleep  forever.'  ...  On  the  prac- 
tical question,  'What  shall  be  done  about  it?' 
Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  wavered ;  he  was  in  doubt. 
How  can  slavery  be  abolished'?  He  proposed,  in 
Virginia,  a  law,  which  was  rejected,  making  all 
free  who  were  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
And  here  again  he  hesitated.  What  will  become 
of  these  people  after  they  are  free?  ...  He 
thought  they  had  better  be  '"mancipatcd  and  sent 
out  of  the  country.  He  therefore  took  up  with 
the  colonization  scheme  long  before  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  was  founded.  He  did  not  feel  sure 
on  this  point.  With  his  practical  mind  he  could 
not  see  how  a  half  million  of  slaves  could  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were  volun- 
tarily liberated;  where  they  should  be  sent  to,  or 
how  unwilling  masters  could  be  compelled  to 
liberate  their  slaves.  While,  therefore,  he  did 
not  favor  immediate  emancipation,  lie  was  zeal- 
ous for  no  other  scheme.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
August,  1785,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richard 
Price,  of  London,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Lib- 
erty, in  which  very  advanced  opinions  were 
taken  on  the  slavery  question.  Concerning  the 
prevalence  of  anti-slavery  opinions  at  that  peri- 
od, he  says  :  '  Southward  of  the  Chesapeake 
your  book  will  find  but  few  readers  concurring 
with  it  in  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
From  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  its  theory, 
and  it  will  find  a  respectable  minority,  a  minority 
ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice;  which,  for  weight 
and  worth  cf  character,  preponderates  against 
the  greater  number  who  have  not  the  courage  to 
divest  their  families  of  a  property  which,  how- 
ever, keeps  their  consciences  unquiet.  North- 
ward of  the  Chesapeake  you  ma^  find,  here  and 
there,  an  opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  find, 
here  and  there,  a  robber  and  murderer,  but  in  no 
greater  number.  In  that  part  of  America  there 
are  but  few  slaves,  and  they  can  easily  disincum- 
ber  themselves  of  them ;  and  emancipation  is  put 
in  such  train  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no 
slaves  northward  of  Maryland.  In  IMaryland  I 
do  not  find  such  a  disposition  to  begin  the  redress 
of  this  enormity  as  in  Virginia.  'These  [the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia]  have  sucked  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  as  it  were,  with  their  mothers' 
milk,  and  it  is  to  these  I  look  with  anxiety  to 
turn  the  fate  of  this  question.  Be  not,  there- 
fore, discouraged. ' "  M.  Brissot  de  Warville 
visited  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1788, 
and  conversed  with  him  freely  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  "  This  great  man  declared  to  me,"  he 
wrote  in  his  narrative,  afterwards  published, 
"that  he  rejoiced  at  what  was  doing  in  other 
States  on  the  subject  [of  emaacipation- — allud- 
ing to  the  recent  formation  of  several  state  so- 
cieties] ;  that  he  sincerely  desired  the  extension 
of  it  in  his  own  State ;  but  he  did  not  dissemble 
that  there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  strike  too  vigor- 
ously at  a  prejudice  which  had  begun  to  dimin- 
ish; that  time,  patience,  and  information  would 
not  fail  to  vanquish  it." — W.  F.  Poole,  Anti-Slav- 
ery Opinions  before  the  year  1800,  pp.  25-35,  and 
foot-note. — "In  Virginia  all  the  foremost  states- 
men—  Washington,  Jefferson,  LeeT  Randolph, 
Henry,  and  Madison,  and  Mason — were  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  slavery ;  and  their  opinions 
were  shared  by  many  of  the  largest  planters. 
For  tobacco-culture  slavery  did  not  seem  so  in- 
dispensable as  for  the  raising  of  rice  and  indigo ; 
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and  In  Virginia  tlie  negroes,  hulf-civilizcd  by 
llJndly  treatment,  were  not  reganled  witli  horror 
by  their  masters,  like  tlie  ill-treated  and  ferocious 
blaclis  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  After 
1808  the  policy  and  the  8entim**nt8  of  Virginia 
underwent  a  marked  change.  The  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sud- 
den prodigious  development  of  manufactures  in 
England,  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  ever-enlarging  area  of  the  Gulf  states,  and 
created  an  immense  demand  for  slave-labour,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa  camo  to  an  end.  The  breeding  of 
slaves,  to  be  sold  to  the  planters  of  the  Oulf  states, 
then  became  such  a  profitable  occupation  in  Vir- 
ginia as  entirely  to  change  the  popular  feeling 
about  slavery.  But  until  1808  Virginia  sym- 
pathized with  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which 
was  growing  up  in  the  northern  states;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  Maryland.  ...  In  the  work  of 
gradual  emancipation  the  little  state  of  Delaware 
led  the  way.  In  its  new  constitution  of  1776  the 
further  introduction  of  slaves  was  prohibited,  all 
restraints  upon  emancipation  having  already  been 
removed.  In  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  1778  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
was  moved  and  carried  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  same  measure  was  passed  in  Maryland  in 
1783,  while  both  these  states  removed  all  re- 
straints upon  emancipation.  North  Carolina  was 
not  ready  to  go  quite  so  far,  but  in  1786  she 
sought  to  discourage  the  slave-trade  by  putting 
a  duty  of  £5  per  head  on  all  negroes  thereafter 
imported." — J.  Fiske,  The  Cntical  Period  of  Am. 
'Hist.,  p.  73. 

Also  in  :  T.  Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,  quei-y  18. — J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the 
Am.  Civil  War,  ch.,  16-17  (t>.  1).— J.  R.  Brackett, 
The  Status  of  the  Slave,  1775-1789  {Essays  in 
Const.  Hist.). 

A.  D.  1777. — Prohibited  by  the  organic  law 
of  Vermont.     See  Vermont:  A.  D.  1777-1778. 

A.  D.  1781. — Emancipation  in  Massachu- 
setts.   See,  above:  A.  D.  1638-1781. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  compromises  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787. 

A.  D.  1787. —  Exclusion  forever  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
See  Nouthwest  Teuhitory  :  A.  D.  1787. 

A.  D.  1790.— Guaranteed  to  Tennessee.  See 
Tennessee:  A.  D.  1785-1796. 

A.  D.  1791-1802.— The  Revolt  of  the  Hay- 
tian  blacks,  under  Toussaint  L'  Ouverture, 
and  the  ending  of  slavery  on  the  island.  See 
Hayti:  a.  D.  1632-1803. 

A.  D.  1792. — The  institution  entrenched  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  state  of  Kentucky. 
See  Kentucky:  A.  D.  1789-1793. 

A.  D.  1792-1807. — Earliest  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade. — "In  1776  the 
first  motion  against  the  trade  was  made  in  the 
English  parliament ;  and  soon  leading  statesmen 
of  all  parties,  including  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  its  abolition.  In 
1793  the  Danish  King  took  the  lead  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  by  absolutely  prohibiting  his  sub- 
jects from  buying,  selling,  and  transporting 
slaves;  and  at  last,  in  1807,  the  moral  sense  of 
the  British  public  ove.rode  the  vested  interests 
of  merchants  and  planters ;  parliament,  at  Lord 
Grenville's  instance,  passed  the  famous  act  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade ;  and  thencefor- 


ward successive  British  governments  set  them- 
selves steadily  by  treaty  and  convention  to  bring 
other  nations  to  follow  their  example.  ...  In 
1794  the  United  States  prohibited  their  subjects 
from  slave-trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  in 
1807  they  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  their  own."— C.  P.  Lucas,  Uist.  Oeog.  of  tfts 
British  Colonies,  v.  2,  pp.  67-68. 

Also  IN:  T.  Clarkson,  Hist,  of  the  Abolition  of 
the  Africtm  Slave  Trade. 

A.  D.  .T799. — Gradual  emancipation  enacted 
in  New  York.    See  New  York:  A.  1).  1799. 

A.  D.  1806.— Act  of  the  English  Parliament 
against  the  slave-trade.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1806-1812. 

A.  D.  1815.  —  Declaration  of  the  Powers 
against  the  slave-trade. — The  following  are 
pas.sages  from  the  Declaration  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1815:  "Having  taken  into  considera 
tion  that  the  commerce  known  by  the  name  of 
'  the  Slave  Trade  '  has  been  considered  by  just 
and  enlightened  men  of  all  ages  as  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  universal  moral- 
ity;  .  .  .  that  at  length  the  public  voice,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  calls  aloud  for  its  prompt 
suppression ;  that  since  the  character  and  the  de- 
tails of  this  traftlc  have  been  better  known,  and 
the  evils  of  every  kind  which  attend  it,  com- 
pletely developed,  several  European  Govern- 
ments have,  virtually,  come  to  the  resolution  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  that,  successively  all 
the  Powers  possessing  Colonies  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  acknowledged,  either  by  Legis- 
lative Acts,  or  by  Treaties,  or  other  formal  en- 
gagements, the  cluty  and  necessity  of  abolishing 
it :  That  by  a  separate  Article  of  the  late  Treaty 
of  Paris,  Great  Britain  and  France  engaged  to 
unite  their  efforts  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to 
induce  all  the  Powers  of  Christendom  to  pro- 
claim the  universal  and  definitive  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade:  That  the  Plenipotentiaries 
assembled  at  this  Congress  .  .  .  declare,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  that,  considering  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  a  measure  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  their  attention,  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  the  generous 
principles  of  their  august  Sovereigns,  they  are 
animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  concurring 
in  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of 
this  measure,  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
.  .  .  The  said  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  this  general  Declaration  can- 
not prejudge  the  period  that  each  particular 
Power  may  consider  as  most  desirable  for  the 
definitive  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Conse- 
quently, the  determining  the  period  when  this 
trade  is  to  cease  universally  must  be  a  subject  of 
negociation  between  the  Powers ;  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  thai,  no  proper  means  of  secur- 
ing its  attainment,  and  of  accelerating  its  prog- 
ress, are  to  be  neglected. "— L.  Hertslet,  Collection 
of  Treaties  and  Conventions,  v.  1,  p.  11. 

A.  D.  1816-1849. —  The  organization  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. — The  found- 
ing of  Liberia. — "Samuel  J.  Mills  organized  at 
Williams  College,  in  1808,  for  missionary  work, 
an  undergraduate  society,  which  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Andover,  and  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  But  the  topic  which  en- 
grossed ilills'  most  enthusiastic  attention  was 
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the  Nc^o.  The  desire  was  to  better  liis  condi- 
tion Ity  founding  n  eolony  iMjtwecn  the  Ohio  and 
tli(^  I^ukeH;  or  later,  when  this  wad  seen  to  be 
unwise,  in  Africa.  On  going  to  New  Jersey  to 
continue  his  theological  studies,  Mills  succeeded 
In  interesting  the  rresbyterian  clergy  of  that 
State  in  his  project.  Of  this  bo<ly  one  of  the 
most  orominent  memlMjrs  was  Dr.  Robert  Finley. 
Dr.  Finley  succeeded  in  assembling  at  Princeton 
til,-*  flrst  imcting  ever  called  to  consider  the  proj- 
cv  i  or  sending  Negro  colonists  to  Africa.  Al- 
thcui^h  supported  by  few  save  members  of  the 
semic'iry.  I^r.  Finley  felt  encouraged  to  set  out 
for  Wuihington  in  December  1816,  to  attempt 
the  formation  of  a  colonization  society.  Earlier 
in  this  same  year  tliere  had  been  a  sudden  awak- 
ening of  Southern  interest  in  colonization.  .  .  . 
The  Interest  already  awakened  nnd  the  indefati- 

?:able  elTorts  of  Finley  and  his  friend  Col. 
Jharles  Marsli,  at  length  succeeded  in  convening 
the  assembly  to  which  the  Colonization  Society 
owes  its  existence.  It  was  a  notable  gathering. 
Henry  Clay,  in  the  absence  of  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, presided,  setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the 
object  and  aspirations  of  the  meeting.  .  .  .  John 
Riindolph  of  Roanoke,  and  Robert  Wright  of 
Maryland,  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  remov- 
ing the  turbulent  free-negro  element  and  enhan- 
cing tlie  value  of  property  in  slaves.  Resolutions 
organizing  the  Society  passed,  and  committees 
appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  present  a 
memorial  to  Congress.  .  .  .  With  commendable 
energy  the  newly  organized  Society  set  about 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  before  it.  Plans 
were  discussed  during  the  summer,  and  in  No- 
vember two  agents,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebene- 
zer  Burgess,  sailed  for  Africa  to  explore  the 
western  coast  and  select  a  suitable  spot.  .  .  . 
Their  inspection  was  carried  as  far  south  [from 
Sierra  LeoneJ  as  Sherbro  Island,  where  they  ob- 
tained promises  from  the  natives  to  sell  land  to 
the  colonists  on  their  arrival  with  goods  to  pay 
for  it.  In  May  they  embarked  on  the  return 
voyage.  Mills  died  before  reaching  home.  His 
colleague  made  a  most  favorable  report  of  the 
locality  selected,  though,  as  the  event  proved,  it 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  After  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  exploration  the  Society's 
treasury  was  pmctically  empty.  It  would  have 
been  most  difHcult  to  raise  the  large  sum  neces- 
sary to  equip  and  send  out  a  body  of  emigrants; 
and  the  whole  enterprise  would  have  languished 
aud  perhaps  died  but  for  a  new  impelling  force. 
.  .  .  Though  the  importation  of  slaves  had  been 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  2,  1807,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  care  of  the  unfortunates  smuggled  in  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Statute.  They  became  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  landed ; 
and  these  laws  were  in  some  cases  so  devised 
that  it  was  profitable  for  the  dealer  to  land  his 
cargo  and  incur  the  penalty.  Tlie  advertise- 
ments of  the  sale  of  such  a  cargo  of  '  recaptured 
Africans '  by  the  State  of  Georgia  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  and  of  Gen.  Mercer  in  par- 
ticular to  this  inconsistent  and  abnormal  state  of 
affairs.  His  profound  indignation  shows  forth 
in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  in 
which  tlie  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly 
drawn  to  the  question ;  nor  did  he  resV  until  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives designed  to  do  away  with  the  evil.  This 
bill  became  a  law  on  March  3,  1819.  .  .  .  The 


clause  which  proved  so  important  to  the  embryo 
colony  was  that  dealing  with  the  captured  car- 
go* s:  'The  President  of  the  Uuiteu  States  is 
hereby  authorised  to  make  such  regulations  and 
arrangements  afthe  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
safekeeping,  support,  and  removal  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  of  all  such  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color  as  may  be  so 
delivered  and  brought  within  their  jurisdiction; 
ond  to  appoint  a  proper  person  or  persons  resid- 
ing upon  the  coast  of  Africa  as  agent  or  agents 
for  receiving  the  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons 
of  color,  delivered  from  on  board  veswds  seized 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade  by  com- 
manders of  the  United  States  armed  vessels.' 
The  sum  of  ?10(),000  was  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  President 
Monroe  determined  to  construe  it  as  broadly  as 
possible  in  aid  of  the  project  of  colonization. 
After  giving  Congress,  in  his  message,  December 
20,  1818,  fair  notice  of  his  intention,  no  objection 
being  made,  he  proceeded  to  appoint  two 
agents,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  already  in  the 
service  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  John  P. 
Banksou  as  assistant,  and  to  charter  the  ship 
Elizabeth.  The  agents  were  instructed  to  settle 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  the  place  should  be  that  selected  by  the 
Colonization  Society.  .  .  .  For  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition  $83,000  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bacon.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Crozier  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  as  its  agent  and  represen- 
tative ;  and  86  negroes  from  various  states  —  33 
men,  18  women,  and  the  rest  children,  were  em- 
barked. On  the  6th  of  February,  1820,  the  May- 
flower of  Liberia  weighed  anchor  in  New  York 
harbor,  and,  convoyed  by  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war 
Cyane,  steered  her  course  toward  the  shores  of 
Africa.  The  pilgrims  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  authorities  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  of  March ;  but  on  proceeding  to 
Sherbro  Island  they  found  the  natives  had  recon- 
sidered their  promise,  and  refused  to  sell  them 
land.  While  delayed  by  negotiations  the  inju- 
dicious nature  of  the  site  selected  was  disastrously 
shown.  The  low  marshy  ground  and  the  bad 
water  quickiy  bred  the  African  fever,  which 
soon  carried  off  all  the  agents  and  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  emigrants.  The  rest,  weakened 
and  disheartened,  were  soon  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  March,  1821,  a  body 
of  28  new  emigrants  under  charge  of  J.  B.  Winn 
and  Ephraim  Bacon,  reached  Freetown  in  the 
brig  Nautilus.  Winn  collected  as  many  as  he 
could  of  the  first  company,  also  the  stores  sent 
out  with  them,  and  settled  the  people  in  tempo- 
rary quarters  at  Fourah  Bay,  while  Bacon  set 
out  to  explore  the  coast  anew  and  secure  suitable 
territory.  An  elevated  fertile  and  desirable  tract 
was  at  length  discovered  between  250  and  300 
miles  S.  E.  of  Sien'a  Leone.  This  was  the  region 
of  Cape  Montserado.  It  seemed  exactly  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  the  colonists,  but  the  natives 
refused  to  sell  their  land  for  fear  of  breaking  up 
the  traffic  in  slaves ;  and  the  agent  returned  dis- 
couraged. Winn  soon  died,  and  Bacon  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  November,  Dr.  Ell 
Ayres  was  sent  over  as  agent,  and  the  U.  S. 
schooner  Alligator,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Stockton,  was  ordered  to  the  coast  to  assist  in 
obtaining  a  foothold  for  the  colony.  Cape 
Montserado  was  again  visited ;  and  the  address 
and  firmness   of   Lieutenant   Stockton   accom- 
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plished  the  pjirchose  of  ii  valuable  tract  of  land. 
The  capo  ut)on  which  the  settlers  proposed  to 
build  their  flrst  liabitHtions  consists  of  a  mirrow 

Seninsula  or  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
[outserado  River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
mainland.  Just  within  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lie  two  small  islands,  containing  together  less 
timn  three  acres.  To  these,  tho  Plymouth  of 
Liberia,  the  colonists  and  their  gtMxis  were  soon 
tniDsportcd.  But  again  the  flckle  natives  re- 
pented the  bargain,  and  the  settlers  were  long 
conflned  to  'Perseverance  Island,'  as  the  spot 
was  aptly  named.  .  .  .  After  a  number  of 
thrilling  experiences  the  emigrants,  on  April  25, 

1822,  formally  took  possession  of  the  cape,  where 
tliev  had  erected  rude  houses  for  themselves; 
and  from  this  moment  we  may  date  the  exis- 
tence of  the  colonv.  Their  supplies  were  by 
this  time  sadlv  reciuced;  the  natives  were  hos- 
tile and  treacherous;  fever  had  played  havoc 
with  the  colonists  in  acclimating;  and  the  inces- 
sant downpour  of  the  rainy  season  had  set  in. 
Dr.  Ayres  became  thoroughly  discouraged,  and 
proposed  to  lead  them  back  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Then  it  was  that  Elilah  Johnson,  an  emigrant 
from  New  York,  mauo  himself  forever  famous 
in  Liberian  history  by  declaring  that  he  would 
never  desert  the  home  he  had  found  after  two 
years'  weary  quest  I  His  flrmness  decided  the 
wavering  coloni.sts;  the  agents  with  a  few  faint- 
hearted ones  sailed  off  to  America ;  but  the  ma- 
jority remained  with  their  heroic  Negro  leader. 
The  little  band,  deserted  by  their  appointed  pro- 
tectors, were  soon  reduced  to  the  most  dire  dis- 
tress, and  must  have  perished  miserably  but  for 
the  arrival  of  unexpected  relief.  The  United 
States  Oovcrnment  had  at  last  gotten  bold  of 
some  ten  liberated  Africans,  and  had  a  chance 
to  make  use  of  the  agency  established  for  them 
at  so  great  an  expense.  'They  were  accordingly 
sent  out  in  the  brig  Strong  under  tlie  care  of  the 
Rev.  Jehudi  Ashmun.  A  quantity  of  stores  and 
some  37  emigrants  sent  by  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety completed  the  cargo.  Ashmun  had  re- 
ceived no  commission  as  agent  for  the  colony, 
and  expected  to  return  on  the  Strong;  under  this 
impression  his  wife  had  accompanied  him.  But 
when  he  found  the  colonists  in  so  desperate  a 
situation  he  nobly  determined  to  remain  with 
them  at  any  sacrifice.  ...  On  the  24th  of  May, 

1823,  the  brig  Oswego  arrived  with  61  new  emi- 
grants and  a  liberal  supply  of  stores  and  tools, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Ayres,  who,  already  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Society,  had  now  been  ap- 
pointed Government  Agent  and  Surgeon.  One 
of  the  flrst  measures  of  the  new  agent  was  to 
have  the  town  surveyed  and  lots  distributed 
among  the  whole  body  of  colonists.  Many  of 
the  older  settlers  found  themselves  dispossessed 
of  the  holdings  improved  by  their  labor,  and  the 
colony  was  soon  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  and 
insurrection.  Dr.  Ayres,  finding  his  health  fail- 
ing, judiciously  betook  himself  to  the  United 
States.  The  arrival  of  the  agent  had  placed  Mr. 
Ashnun  in  a  false  position  of  the  most  mortify- 
ing character.  .  .  .  Seeing  the  colony  again  de- 
serted by  the  agent  and  in  a  state  of  discontent 
and  confusion,  he  forgot  his  wrongs  and  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  Order  was  soon  restored 
but  the  seeds  of  insubordination  remained.  The 
arrival  of  103  emigrants  from  Virginia  on  the 
Cyrus,  in  February  1824,  added  to  the  difficulty, 
as  the  stock  of  food  was  so  low  that  the  whole 


colony  had  to  be  put  on  half  rations.  This  nrces- 
sary  measure  was  regarded  by  the  disufTected 
as  an  act  of  tyranny  on  Ashmun's  i)art;  and 
when  shortly  after  the  complete  prostration  of 
his  healtii  compelled  him  to  withdraw  to  the 
Cape  Do  Verde  Islands,  the  malcontents  sent 
home  letters  charging  him  with  all  sorts  of  abuse 
of  power,  and  finally  with  desertion  of  his  post! 
The  Society  in  consternation  applied  to  Govern- 
ment for  an  expedition  of  investigation,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Gurlcy,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  colonization,  was 
despatched  in  June  on  the  U.  S.  schcKiner  Por- 
poise. The  result  of  course  revealed  the  pro- 
bity, integrity  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  A.sh- 
mun;  and  Gurley  became  thenceforth  his  warm- 
est admirer.  As  a  preventive  of  future  discon- 
tent a  Constitution  was  adopted  at  Mr.  Gurley's 
suggestion,  giving  for  the  first  time  a  definite 
share  in  the  control  of  affairs  to  the  colonists 
themselves.  Gurley  brought  with  him  the  name 
of  the  colony  —  Liberia,  and  of  its  settlement  on 
the  Cape  —  Monrovia,  wiilch  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Society  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Robert 
Goodloe  Harper  of  Maryland,  lie  returned  from 
his  successful  mission  in  August  leaving  the 
most  cordial  relations  established  throughout  the 
colony.  Gurley's  visit  seemed  to  mark  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide,  and  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
now  began."  The  national  independence  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Liberia  was  not  assumed  until 
1847,  when  the  first  President  of  the  Republic, 
Joseph  J.  Roberts,  was  elected.— J.  H.  T.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Ifiitt.  of  Liberia  (Johiia  Hopkins  Univ. 
Studies,  series^,  no.  10),  ch.  2-3  and  5. 

Also  in:  S.  Wilkeson,  Hist,  of  the  Am.  Colo- 
nics in  Libena. —  A.  II.  Foote,  ^\frica  and  the 
Am.  Flng,  ch.  10-18. 

A.  D.  1818-1821. — The  opening  struggle  of 
the  American  conflict. — The  Missouri  Com- 
promise. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1818-1821. 

A.  D.  1821-1854.— Emancipation  in  New 
Granada,  Venezuela  aud  Ecuador.  See  Co- 
LOMUiAN  States:   A.  D.  1821-1854. 

A.  D.  1823. — Abolition  in  Central  America. 
SeeCENTiiAL  Ameiuca:  A.  D.  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1825.— Bolivar's  Emancipation  in  Bo- 
livia.   See  Peru:   A.  D.  1825-1826. 

A.  D.  1827. —  Final  Emancipation  in  New 
York.    See  New  York  :  A.  D.  1827. 

A.  D.  1828-1832.— The  rise  of  the  Abolition- 
ists in  the  United  States.— Nat.  Turner's  In- 
surrection.— "  While  the  reign  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son [1828-1836]  paved  the  way  on  which  the 
slave-holding  interest  ascended  to  the  zenith  of 
its  supremacy  over  the  Union,  there  arose,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  body  of  the  abolitionists,  the 
enemy  which  undermined  the  firm  ground  un- 
der the  feet  of  that  same  slave-holding  interest. 
The  expression,  'abolition  of  slavery,'  is  to  be 
met  with  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
•jlitution.  But  the  word  'abolitionism,'  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  definite  political  programme,  oc- 
curs for  the  first  time  in  this  perioS.  .  .  .  The 
immediate  precursor,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
father  of  the  abolitionists,  was  Benjamin  Lundy, 
a  Quaker,  born  in  New  Jersey.  In  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  where  he  learned  the  saddler's 
trade,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  horrors  of  slavery,  as  great 
cargoes  of  slaves,  on  their  way  to  the  southern 
states,  frequently  passed  the  place.    Lundy  had 
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bwn  cndpavoring  for  iionu!  vcant  to  awaken  nti 
■oUto  iiitcri'Ht  unions  his  iuMKlil)orM  In  the  liitnl 
lot  of  till)  Hliivt'H,  hIk'ii  tlio  MiHHouri  ({uestion 
l)riiiiKl>t  liiiii  to  tlio  n'Holvi;  to  connecrato  IiIn 
whole  lifo  to  their  ciuihc.  In  1H21,  hu  began  to 
])iil)liHh  Iho  'GeniiiNof  UniverHul  Knianciimtion,' 
wliich  \*  to  l)c  eoiiHidered  the  thut  abolition 
urgaii.  1  lie  lUtli  eentiiry  tun  Hcunjcly  point  to 
another  iiiHtunce  in  vvhiih  the  contiiiand  of 
Christ,  to  leave  all  thingM  and  follow  him,  whh 
so  literally  construed  and  followed.  Lundy 
gave  lip  hJH  nourishing  bu8iue.-is,  t<K)k  leave  of 
uis  wife  and  of  IiIh  two  dearly  beloved  children, 
and  began  a  rcHtless,  wandering  life,  to  arouse 
conHci(!nces  everywhere  to  a  deejjer  understand- 
ing of  the  sin  and  curse  of  slavery.  In  the 
autumn  of  182U  ho  obtained,  as  aHsociatc  pub- 
lisher of  his  sheet,  William  Lloyd  Oarrison,  a 
young  litterateur,  lK)rn  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  from  the  position  of  a  poor  ap- 
prentice to  a  tradesman,  rose  to  bo  a  type-setter, 
and  from  being  a  type  setter  to  bo  a  journalist. 
The  removal  or  Garrison  from  New  Lngland  to 
Baltimore,  where  Lun<ly  was  then  publishing 
the  'Genius,'  wus  an  event  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences. Garrison  had  long  been  a  zealous 
enemy  of  slavery,  but  had  liithorto  seen  the 
right  way  of  doing  away  with  the  evil  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  colonization  society.  What  he  now 
saw  of  slavery  and  its  effects  with  his  own  eyes 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  his  views  in  a 
few  months.  IIo  not  only  recognized  the  im- 
possibility of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery 
by  colonizing  the  free  negroes  in  Africa,  to  say 
nothing  of  gradually  doing  away  with  it  alto- 

{jether,  but  lie  became  convinced  also  that  the 
eading  spirits  of  the  colonization  society  pur- 
posely sought  to  induce  the  philanthropists  of 
tlie  north  to  enter  on  a  wrong  course,  in  the  in- 
terests of  slavery.  Hence  his  own  profession  of 
faith  was,  henceforth,  'immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional emancipation.'  His  separation  from  the 
more  moderate  Lundy,  which  was  rendered  un- 
avoidable by  this  course,  was  hastened  by  an 
cntside  occurrence.  The  captain  of  a  ship  from 
New  England  took  on  board  at  Baltimore  a 
cargo  of  slaves  destined  for  New  Orleans.  Gar- 
rison denounced  him  on  that  account  with  pas- 
siouato  violence.  The  matter  was  carried  before 
the  court,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  and  to 
pay  a  money  fine  for  publishing  a  libelous  article 
and  for  criminally  inciting  slaves  to  insurrection. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  seven  Aveeks,  Lis  fine 
was  paid  by  a  New  York  philanthropist,  Arthur 
Tappan,  and  Garrison  left  the  city  to  spread  Lis 
convictions  by  means  of  public  lectures  through 
New  England.  Although  Lis  success  was  not 
very  encouraging,  Le,  in  Jauuary,  1831,  estab- 
lished a  paper  of  his  own  in  Boston,  known  as 
'  TLe  Liberator. '  He  was  not  only  its  publisher, 
and  sole  writer  for  it,  but  Le  Lad  to  be  Lis  own 
printer  and  carrier.  His  only  assistant  was  a 
negro.  ...  In  one  year,  Garrison  Lad  found  so 
many  wLo  shared  his  views,  that  it  was  prsaible 
to  found  the  'New  England  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety'  in  Boston  [January,  1832].  TLe  example 
was  imitated  in  otber  states.  The  movement 
spread  so  rapidly  that  as  early  as  December, 
1833,  a  'national'  anti-slavery  convention  could 
be  Leld  in  Philadelphia.  TLe  immediate  practi- 
cal result  of  tLis  was  tLe  foundation  of  the 
'American  Anti-Slavery  Society.' ...  In  the 
same  year  that  Garrison  raised  the  standard  of 


unconditional  abolitionism  in  Boston,  an  event 
liaptHtntHi  in  Virginia,  which,  from  tlie  opposite 
side,  contributed  powerfully  to  lead  the  slavery 
((Uestion  over  into  its  new  stage  of  development. 
In  August,  1831,  an  uprising  of  slaves,  under 
the  leatlership  of  Nat.  Turner,  occurred  in  South- 
ampton county.  It  was,  however,  ouickly  sub- 
dued, but  cost  the  life  of  01  white  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children.  The  excitement 
throughout  tlie  entile  soutii,  and  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  states  contiguous  to  it,  was  out  of 
all  proportion  with  tlie  ntuiiberof  tlio  victims  and 
the  extent  of  the  conspiracy." — II.  von  Hoist, 
CoitM.  and  lU.  llUt.  of  the  IJ.  H.,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 

Ai-w)  in:  W.  V.  and  P.  J.  Garrison,  Williaw 
IMryd  Givrimn-  The  Story  of  hit  Life,  v.  1,  ch. 
6-9. — 8.  J.  Miiy,  lieeollectioHK  of  tlie  A  nti- Slaver)/ 
Confliet,  pp.  1-90.  —  G.  L.  Austin,  Life  and  IHmea 
of  Wendell  I'hillipt,  eh.  8.  —  O.  Johnson,  William 
hloyd  Garriaon  and  his  THmes,  ch.  1-5. — J.  F. 
KhcHles,  Jlist.  of  the  U.  S.  from  1850,  ch.  1.— B. 
Tuckerman,  William  Jay  and  the  Conttitutional 
Morenient  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

A.  D.  i820hi837.— Emancipation  in  Mexico, 
resisted  in  Texas.— Schemes  of  the  American 
slave  pov<rer  for  acquiring  that  state.  See 
Tkxas:  a.  D.  1834-1836;  and  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1820-1837. 

A.  D.  1834-1838.— Emancipation  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies. — "The abolition  of  slavery,  as  Fox 
had  said,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  slave  trade ;  and  in  1833  the  act 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
British  colonies  was  passed.  The  law  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  first  of  August  1834,  but  the 
slaves  were  to  be  apprenticed  to  their  former 
owners  till  1838  and  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
slaves  till  1840,  and  i;20,000,000  sterling  were 
voted  as  compensation  to  the  slave-holders  at  the 
Cape,  in  Mauritius,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Lowever,  two  colonies,  Antigua 
and  the  Bermudas,  hud  the  good  sense  to  dis- 
pense witL  tLe  apprenticesLip  system  altogetLer, 
and  in  no  case  was  it  prolonged  beyond  1838. 
.  .  .  WLen  Burke  wrote,  tLere  were,  according 
to  Lis  account,  in  the  BritisL  West  Indies  at  least 
230.000  slaves  against  at  tlie  most  90,000  wLites. 
In  1788  it  is  stated  tLat  there  were  450,000 
negroes  in  the  British  sugar  colonies.  At  the 
last  registration  prior  to  emancipation,  after 
British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  had  become  British 
possessions,  the  number  of  slaves  was  given  at 
some  674. 000.  "—C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist.  Oeog.  of  the 
British  Colonies,  v.  2,  pp.  68-69. — See,  also, 
England:  A.  D.  1832-1833. 

A.  D.  1836.— The  Atherton  Gag.  See  Uni- 
ted States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1836. 

A.  D.  1840-1847.— The  Liberty  Party  and 
the  Liberty  League. — "Nothing  affords  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  gravity  and  difficulties 
of  the  antislavery  struggle  [in  the  United  States] 
than  the  conflicting  opinions  and  plans  of  the 
honest  and  earnest  men  engaged  in  it.  .  .  .  TLe 
most  radical  difference  was  that  wLicL  separated 
tLose  who  rejected  from  those  wLo  adopted  tLe 
principle  of  political  action.  TLe  former  were 
generally  styled  the  'old  organization,'  or  Garri- 
sonian  Abolitionists;  the  latter  embraced  tbe 
Liberty  Party  and  tLose  antislavery  men  wLo 
still  adhered  to  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
ties." In  1847  the  Liberty  Party  became  di- 
vided, and  a  separate  body  was  formed  wliich 
took  the  name  of  the  Liberty  League,  and  which 
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nnminatcd  Ofrrlt  Hmitli  for  Pn-sident,  with 
Elilm  Burrltt  for  Vice  Pn'sldent.  "As  (IImMh- 
f(uiHlif<l  from  tilt!  other  win^.  it  may  bo  said  timt 
tlif  inemberH  of  tlic  Lllwrty  Lciikuo  were  less 
pructlciil,  mori)  dlHpowMl  to  adlicrti  to  theories, 
uiid  more  fearful  of  sacrllielrig  principle  to 
policy."— H.  WlUon.  Jlint.  of  tfw  Itine  and  Fall 
of  the  Slare  I'otrer  in  Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  0. 

Ai-boin:  VV.  liWncy,  JaiMf  O.  Hirney  and  hit 
Timet,  eh.  20. — Hee,  also,  Unitki)  Htatks  ok 
Am.  :  A.  D.  18-10,  and  1844. 

A.  D.  1840-1860.— The  Underground  Rail- 
rond.— "The  L'nderj^round  Hailiniid  wuh  the 
popuiUr  designation  given  [In  the  Uidted  States) 
to  M.jf^o  syHtenuitIc  and  co-oneratlve  efforts 
whi^ii  were  made  by  the  friends  of  fho  fleeing 
slave  to  aid  him  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the 
slave-hunters,  who  were  generally  on  his  track. 
This  'Institution,'  as  It  was  familiarly  called, 
played  an  important  i)art  in  the  great  drama  of 
slavery  and  anti-slavery.  By  its  timely  and 
effective  aid  thousands  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  prison-house  of  bondage.  .  .  .  Tiie 
practical  working  of  the  systeni  required  '  sta- 
tions'  at  convenient  disiances,  or  rather  the 
houses  of  persons  who  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  fugitives,  singly  or  in  numlM-rs, 
at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  to  feed  and  shelter, 
to  clothe  if  neces.sary,  and  to  conceal  until  they 
could  Ih?  despatched  with  safety  to  some  other 
point  along  the  route.  There  were  others  who 
held  themselves  in  like  readiness  to  take  them 
by  private  or  public  conveyance.  .  .  .  When  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  embraced  by  the  Middle 
States  and  all  the  Western  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  is  borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  was  dotted  with  these  'sta- 
tions,' and  covered  with  a  network  of  imaginary 
routes,  not  found,  indeed,  in  the  railway  guides 
or  on  the  railway  maps;  that  each  station  had  its 
brave  and  faithful  men  and  women,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  seek  out  and  succor  the  coming  fugi- 
tive, and  equally  intent  on  deceiving  and  thwart- 
ing his  pursuers;  that  tlierc  were  always  trusty- 
and  courageous  conductors  waiting,  like  the 
'  mlnute-mcn '  of  the  Revolution,  to  take  their 
living  and  precious  freights,  often  by  tmfre- 
quented  roads,  on  dark  and  stormy  nights,  safely 
on  their  way;  and  that  the  numbers  actually 
rescued  were  very  great,  many  counting  their 
trophies  by  liundreds,  some  by  thousands,  two 
men  being  credited  with  the  incredible  estimate 
of  over  2,500  each, — there  arc  materials  from 
which  to  estimate,  approximately  at  least,  the 
amount  of  labor  performed,  of  cost  and  risk  in- 
curred on  the  despised  and  deprecated  Under- 
ground liailroad,  and  something  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  results  secured." — H.  Wilson,  lifst. 
of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Am., 
V.  2,  ch.  6. 

Ai,so  IN :  J.  F.  Clajke,  Anti-Slavery  Days,  eh. 
3.— W.  Still,  The  Underground  Railroad.— U.  G. 
McUougal,  Fugitive  Slaves  {Fay  Iloute  Mono- 
graphs, 3). 

A.  D.  1844. —  Attempted  insurrection  in 
Cuba.     SeeCun.\:  A.  D.  ir)14-1851. 

A.  D.  1844-1845. — The  contest  over  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  See  Texas:  A.  D.  ISaO- 
1845. 

A.  D.  1845-1846. — Revolt  in  the  Democratic 
Party  against  slavery  extension.— The  Wil- 
mot  Proviso.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1845-1846. 


A.  D.  1854. -The  Kaniai-Nebraska  Bill.- 
Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  S«o 
Initi-.I)  Htatks  OK  A.\i. :  A.  D.  IH.Vl. 

A.  D.  1854.— Abolition  in  Venezuela.  See 
Vknkziki.a:  a.  D.  IHJ1>-1HH«. 

A.  D.  1854-185^.— Solidification  of  antisla- 
very  sentiment  in  the  North.— Birth  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  United  States.  See 
IJNiTKit  Statkh  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1N51-1H5.'S. 

A.  D.  18^4-1859.— The  struggle  for  Kansas. 
See  Kanhah;  A.  1».  1854-18.^0. 

A.  D.  1856.— Abolition  ill  Peru.  See  Pkuu: 
A.  1).  18-Jtl-1870. 

A.  D.  1857.— The  Dred  Scott  cane.  See 
Unitkij  SrATKH  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1857. 

A.  D.  1859.— John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
See  Unitki)  Statkk  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  18.50. 

A.  D.  1860-1865.— The  slaveholders'  Rebel- 
lion in  the  United  States.  See  Uniteh  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1800  (NovEMUKii— Decemuku), 
and  after. 

A.  D.  1861  (May).— The  first  war-thrust.— 
General  Butler  declares  the  slaves  to  be  Con- 
traband of  War.  .See  LiNiTEo  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1801  (Mav). 

A.  D.  1861  (August).— Act  of  Congress  free- 
ing slaves  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Re- 
bellion. See  Uniti:!)  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1801  (August). 

A.  D.  1861  (Aueust  —  September).  —  Fre- 
mont's premature  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion in  Missouri,  and  Lincoln's  modification  of 
it.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I>.  1861 
I,  Vuoubt — OcTOBEii:  Missouri). 

A.  D.  1862.  —  Compensated  Emancipation 
proposed  by  President  Lincoln.  See  Lnited 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (Makcii)  Puebident 
Lincoln's  puoposal  ok  compensated  emanci- 
pation. 

A.  D.  1862. — Federal  officers  forbidden,  by 
the  amended  Military  Code,  to  surrender 
fugitive  slaves.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (March)  Amendment  ok  the  mili- 
tary CODE. 

A.  D.  1862.  —  Abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862 
(April — June). 

A.  D.  1862. — General  Hunter's  Emancipa- 
tion Order,  rescinded  by  President  Lincoln. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (May) 
General  Hunter's  e.mancipation  order. 

A.  D.  1862. — First  arming  of  the  Freedmen 
in  the  War  for  the  Union.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (May:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1862. — Gradual  Emancipation  in  West 
Virginia  provided  for.  See  West  Virulnia: 
A.  D.  1802  (April— Decemher). 

A.  D.  1862. — Act  confiscating  the  property 
and  freeing  the  slaves  of  Rebels.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (.July). 

A.  D.  1862. —  President  Lincoln's  prelimi- 
nary or  monitory  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion. See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  J).  1862 
(Septemuer). 

A.  D.  1862.— Abolition  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.     See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1830-1884. 

A.  D.  1863.— President  Lincoln's  final  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1863  (.January). 

A.  :>.  1864.— Repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Lawn  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(June 
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A.  D.  1864. —  Constitutional  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Louisiana.  See  United  Sfates  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1863-1804  (Dkxember— July). 

A.  D.  1865.— Adoption  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  forever  prohibiting  slavery.  See  United 
Stateh  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18«5  (January). 

A.  D.  1865.  —  Abolition  in  Tennessee  by 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Sec  Tennessee: 
A.  I).  18()r)-1866. 

A.  D.  1865.— Emancipation  of  the  families 
of  colored  soldiers.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  U.  1865  (March). 

A.  D.  1869-1893. — The  slave-trade  in  Africa 
and  the  European  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion.— "  While  Livingstone  was  making  his  ter- 
rible disclosures  respecting  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  slave-trader  in  east  central  Africa, 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  striving  to  effect  in 
north  central  Africa  what  has  been  so  succes- 
fully  accomplished  in  the  Congo  State.  During 
his  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  Alben 
Nyanza,  his  explorations  led  hira  through  one 
of  the  principal  man-himting  regions,  wherein 
murder  and  spoliation  were  the  constant  occupa- 
tions of  powerful  bands  from  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
These  revelations  were  followed  by  diplomatic 
pressure  upon  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and  through 
the  personal  influence  of  an  august  personage  he 
was  finally  induced  to  delegate  to  Sir  Samuel  the 
task  of  arresting  the  destructive  careers  of  the 
slavers  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Nile.  In  his 
book  IsmailYa  we  have  the  record  of  his  opera- 
tions by  himself.  The  firman  issued  to  him  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  '  was  to  subdue  to  the  Khe- 
dive's authority  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
Goiuiokoro,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  regular  commerce,  to  open  to 
navigation  the  great  lakes  of  the  equator,  and  to 
establish  a  chain  of  military  stations  and  com- 
mercial depots  throughout  central  Africa.'  This 
mission  began  in  1869,  and  continued  until  1874. 
On  Baker's  retirement  from  the  command  of  the 
equatorial  Soudan  the  work  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  C.  Q.  Gordon  —  commonly  known  as 
Chinese  Gordon.  Where  Baker  had  broken 
ground,  Gordon  was  to  build;  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  commenced,  Gordon  was  to  perfect 
and  to  complete.  If  energy,  determination  and 
self-sacrifice  received  their  due,  then  had  Gordon 
surely  won  for  the  Soudan  that  peace  and 
security  which  it  was  his  dear  object  to  obtain 
for  it.  But  slaving  was  an  old  institution  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Every  habit  and  custom  of 
the  people  had  some  connection  with  it.  They 
had  always  been  divided  from  prehistoric  time 
into  enslavers  and  enslaved.  How  could  two 
Englishmen,  accompanied  by  only  a  handful  of 
officers,  removed  2,000  miles  from  their  base  of 
supplies,  change  the  nature  of  a  race  within  a 
few  years?  Though  much  wrong  had  been 
avenged,  many  thousands  of  slaves  released, 
many  a  slaver's  camp  scattered,  and  many  strik- 
ing examples  made  to  terrify  the  evil-doers,  the 
region  was  wide  and  long;  and  though  within 
reach  of  the  Nile  waters  tlicre  was  a  faint  prom- 
ise of  improvement,  elsewhere,  at  Kordofan, 
Darfoor,  and  Sennaar,  the  trade  flourished. 
After  three  years  of  wonderful  work,  Gordon 
resigned.  Ashort  time  afterwards,  however,  he 
resumed  his  task,  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator, 
over  a  region  covering  1,100,000  square  miles. 
But  the  personal  courage,  energy,  and  devotion 


of  one  man  opposed  to  a  race  can  effect  but  ■ 
little.  .  .  .  After  another  period  of  three  years 
he  again  resigned.  Then  followed  a  revulsion. 
The  Khedivial  government  reverted  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  .  .  .  All  traces  of  the  work  of 
Baker  and  Gordon  have  long  ago  been  com- 
pletely obliterated.  Attention  has  been  given 
of  lato  to  Morocco.  This  near  neighbor  of  Eng- 
?and  is  just  twenty  years  behind  Zanzibar.  .  .  . 
While  the  heart  or  Africa  responds  to  the  civiliz- 
ing influences  moving  from  the  east  and  the  west 
and  the  south,  Morocco  remains  stupidly  indiffer- 
ent and  inert,  a  pitiful  example  of  senility  and 
decay.  The  remaining  portion  of  North  Africa 
which  still  fosters  slavery  is  Tripoli.  The  occu- 
pation of  Tunis  by  France  has  diverted  such 
traflSc  in  slaves  as  it  maintained  to  its  neighbor. 
Though  the  watchfulness  of  the  Mediterranean 
cruisers  renders  the  trade  a  precarious  one,  the 
small  lateen  boats  are  frec[uently  able  to  sail 
from  such  ports  as  Benghazi,  Derna,  Solum,  etc., 
with  living  freight,  along  the  coast  to  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  interior,  which  is  inaccessible  to 
travellers,  owing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Senoussi 
sect,  caravans  from  Darfoor  and  Wadai  bring 
large  numbers  of  slaves  for  the  supply  of  Tri- 
politan  families  and  Scnouissian  sanctuaries. 
.  .  .  The  partition  of  Africa  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers  [by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885 
and  the  Anglo-German  Convention  of  1890 — see 
Africa:  A.  D.  1884-1891]  .  .  .  was  the  first 
effective  blow  dealt  to  the  slave  trade  in  inner 
Africa.  The  east  coast,  whence  a  few  years  ago 
the  ?!aves  marched  in  battalions  to  scatter  over 
the  wide  interior  of  the  continent  for  pillage  and 
devastation,  is  to-day  guarded  by  German  and 
British  troops.  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  where 
they  were  equipped  for  their  murderous  enter- 
prises, is  under  the  British  flag.  .  .  .  The  final 
blow  has  been  given  by  the  act  of  the  Brussels 
Antislavery  Conference,  lately  [18931  ratified  by 
the  powers,  wherein  modern  civilization  has 
fully  declared  its  opinions  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  no  single  power  will  dare  remain 
indifferent  to  them,  under  penalty  of  obloquy 
and  shame.  .  .  .  The  Congo  State  devotes  her 
annual  subsidies  of  £120,000  and  the  export  tax 
of  £30,000  wholly  to  the  task  of  securing  her 
territory  against  the  malign  influences  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  self- 
protecting  states.  The  German  government 
undertakes  the  sure  guardianship  of  its  vast 
African  territory  as  an  imperial  possession,  so  as 
to  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  slave-hunter.  .  .  . 
The  coast  towns  are  fortified  and  garrisoned; 
they  [the  Germans]  are  making  their  advance 
towards  Lake  Tanganika  by  the  erection  of 
military  stations;  severe  regulations  have  been 
issued  against  the  importation  of  arms  and  gun- 
powder ;  the  Reichstag  has  ben  unstinted  in  its 
supplies  of  money ;  an  experienced  administrator, 
Baron  von  Soden,  has  been  appointed  an  im- 
perial commissioner,  and  scores  of  qualified  sub- 
ordinates assist  him.  ...  So  far  the  expenses,  I 
think,  have  averaged  over  £100,000  annually. 
T)ie  French  government  devotes  £60,000  annu- 
ally for  the  protection  and  administration  of  its 
Gaboon  and  Congo  territory." — II.  M.  Stanley, 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  Africa  (1893). 

Also  in  :  R.  F.  Clarke,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1871-1888.— Emancipation  in  Brazil. 
See  Brazil:  A.  D.  1871-1888. 
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SLAVES  AND  GLADIATORS,  Rising 
of  the.    Sue  Spautacus,  Rising  of. 

♦ 

SLAVONIC  PEOPLES  AND  LAN- 
GUAGE.—"The  name  under  which  the  Sla- 
vonians appear  in  ancient  literature  is  generally 
Venedi  or  Veneti.  .  .  .  This  name,  unknown  to 
the  Slavonians  themselves,  is  that  by  which  the 
Teutonic  tribes  have  from  the  first  designated 
these  their  eastern  neighbours,  viz.  Wends,  and 
the  use  of  this  appellation  by  the  Roman  authors 
plainly  shows  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Sla- 
vonians was  derived  only  from  the  Germans. 
The  Old  German  form  of  this  name  was  Wineda, 

.  and  Wenden  is  the  name  which  the  Germans  of 
the  present  day  give  to  the  remnants  of  a  Sla*- 

•  vonic  population,  formerly  large,  who  now  in- 
habit Lusatia,  while  they  give  the  name  of  Win- 
den  to  the  Slovens  in  Carinthia,  Carniola  and 
Styria.  ...  If  the  Slavonians  themselves  ever 
applied  any  common  name  to  the  whole  of  their 
family,  it  must  most  probably  have  been  that 
by  which  we  now  are  accustomed  to  call  them, 
Slavs,  or  Slavonians;  its  original  native  form 
was  Slovene.  .  .  The  most  ancient  sources 
from  which  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Wends  or  Slavonians,  unanimously  place  them 
by  the  Vistula.  From  that  river,  which  must 
have  formed  their  western  frontier,  they  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  Dnieper,  and  even 
beyond.  To  the  south  the  Carputhians  formed 
their  boundary.  To  the  north  they  perhaps 
crossed  the  Dwina  into  the  territory  afterwards 
known  as  Novgorod.  In  the  extensive  woods 
and  marshes  which  cover  these  remote  tracts  the 
Slavonians  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
quiet  during  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  small  tribes  or  clans. 
...  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
primitive  home  became  too  narrow  for  the  Slavs, 
and  as  their  numbers  could  no  longer  be  con- 
tained within  their  ancient  boundaries — and, 
perhaps,  compelled  to  it  by  pressure  from  with- 
out—  they  began  to  spread  themselves  to  the 
west,  in  which  direction  the  great  migrations  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  had  made  abun- 
dant room  for  the  new  immigrants.  By  two 
different  roads  the  Slavs  now  begin  to  advance 
in  great  masses.  On  the  one  side,  they  cross  the 
Vistula  and  extend  over  the  tracts  between  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Baltic,  right 
down  to  the  Elbe,  the  former  Germanic  popula- 
tion of  this  region  having  either  emigrated  or 
loeen  exhausted  by  their  intestine  contests  and 
their  deadly  struggle  with  the  Roman  empire. 
By  this  same  road  the  Poles,  and  probably  also 
the  Chekhs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  reached  the 
districts  they  have  inhabited  since  that  period. 
In  the  rest  of  this  western  territory  the  Slavo- 
nians were  afterwards  almost  exterminated  dur- 
ing their  bloody  wars  with  the  Germans,  so  that 
but  few  of  their  descendants  exist.  The  other 
road  by  which  the  Slavonians  advanced  lay  to 
the  south-west,  along  the  course  of  the  Danube. 
These  are  the  so-called  South-Slavonians:  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  the  Croatians,  and 
farthest  westward,  the  Slovens." — V.  Thomsen, 
Relations  betioeen  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia, 
lect.  1. — "A  controversy  has  been  maintained  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  name  [Slave].  The 
fact  that  ...  it  has  become  among  ourselves  a 
synonyme  of  servitude,  does  not  of  course  de- 
termine its  real  meaoiag.     Those  who  bear  it, 


naturally  dignify  its  import  and  themselves  by 
assigning  to  it  the  signification  of  '  glory ' ;  —  the 
Slavonians  to  themselves  are,  therefore,  '  the  glo- 
rious race.'  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
'Slava'  in  its  primitive  meaning,  was  nothing 
but  '  speech,'  and  that  the  secondary  notions  of 
'fama,'  'gloria,'  followed  from  this,  as  it  does 
in  other  tongues.  ['  If  I  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh 
a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a 
barbarian  unto  me.'  I.  Corinthians,  xiv.  11. J. 
.  .  .  Slave  or  Slavonian  was,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  the  gentile  appellative,  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  national  tongue,  and  in- 
intended  as  antithetical  to  'foreigner.  In  the 
ancient  historic  world,  the  Slaves  played  an 
insignificant  part.  Some  have  identified  them 
with  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  .  .  .  Like  the 
Celts,  they  seemed  destined  to  be  driven  into 
corners  in  the  old  world."— J.  G.  Sheppard,  The 
Fall  of  Rome,  lect.  3. —  See  Slave:  Origin,  «&c. 
— "The  Wendic  or  Slav  group  [lingual]  .  .  . 
came  into  Europe  during  the  first  five  centuries 
of  our  era ;  it  is  divided  into  two  great  branches. 
Eastern  and  Western.  The  first  includes  Rus- 
sian, Great  Russian  in  West  Central  Russia; 
Little  Russian,  Rusniac,  or  Ruthene  in  the  south 
of  Russia  and  even  into  Austria,  .  .  .  Servian, 
Croatian,  Slovenic,  and  Bulgarian,  of  which  the 
most  ancient  form  is  to  the  whole  group  what 
Gothic  is  to  the  German  dialects;  modern  Bul- 
garian is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  altered. 
.  .  .  The  western  branch  covered  from  the  7th 
to  the  9th  century  vast  districts  of  Germany  in 
which  only  German  is  now  known:  Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Western 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Styria,  and  Northern  Carin- 
thia. Though  now  much  restricted,  it  can  still 
boast  numerous  dialects;  among  others  the 
Wendic  of  Lusatia,  which  is  dying  out,  Tzech 
or  Bohemian,  which  is  very  vigorous  (ten  mil- 
lions), of  which  a  variety,  Slovac,  v  and  in 
Hungary;  lastly,  Polish  (ten  millions)." — A. 
Leffivre,  Race  and  Language,  pp.  239-240. —  See, 
also :  Aryans  ;  Sarmatia  ;  and  Scythians. 

6-7th  Centuries.  —  Migrations  and  settle- 
ments.— "The  movements  of  the  Avars  in  the 
sixth  century  [see  Avars]  seem  to  have  had 
much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which 
the  movements  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury had  upon  the  Teutons.  .  .  .  The  Slaves 
seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  incur- 
sions in  two  directions;  to"  the  North-west  and 
to  the  South-west.  The  North-western  division 
gave  rise  to  more  than  one  European  state,  and 
their  relations  with  Germany  form  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Empire. 
These  North-western  Slaves  do  not  become  of 
importance  till  a  little  later.  But  the  South- 
western division  plays  a  great  part  in  the  history 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly 
and  less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquer- 
ors, half  disciples,  which  the  Teutons  played  in 
the  West.  During  the  sixth  century  they  ap- 
pear only  as  ravagers ;  in  the  seventh  they  ap- 
pear as  settlers.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
Hcraclius  encouraged  &lavonic  settlements  south 
of  the  Danube,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  defence 
against  the  more  dangerous  Avars.  ...  A  num- 
ber of  Slavonic  states  thus  arose  in  the  lands 
north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  as  Servia, 
Chrobatia  or  Croatia,  Carinthia.  .  .  .  Istria  and 
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Dalmatia  now  became  Slavonic,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities,  wliich,  among  many 
vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
Slaves  pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  and,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  whole  of  those  countries,  except 
the  fortified  cities  and  a  fringe  along  the  coast, 
were  practically  cut  off  from  the  Empire.  The 
name  of  Slavinia  reached  from  the  Danube  to 
Peloponn^sos,  leaving  to  the  Empire  only  islands 
and  detached  points  of  coast  from  Venice  round 
to  Thessalonica.  .  .  .  The  Slavonic  occupation 
of  Greece  is  a  fact  which  must  neither  be  for- 
gottei  nor  exaggerated.  It  certainly  did  not 
amount  to  an  extirpation  of  the  Greek  nation; 
but  it  certainly  did  amount  to  an  occupation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  which  was  Hellenized 
afresh  from  those  cities  and  districts  which  re- 
mained Greek  or  Roman." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Historical  Oeog.  of  Europe,  eh.  5,  sect.  4. — See, 
also,  Balkan  and  Danubian  States  :  7th  Cen- 
tury. 

♦ 

SLESWIG.     See  Schlebwio. 

SLIDING  SCALE  OF  CORN  DUTIES. 
See  Tauiff  Legislation  (England):  A.  D. 
1815-1828;  and  1843. 

SLIVNITZA,  Battle  of  (1885).  See  Balkan 
AND  Danubian  States:  A.  D.  1878-1886  (Bul- 
garia). 

SLOBADYSSA,  Battle  of  (1660).  See  Po- 
land: A.  D.  1668-1690. 

SLOVENES,  The.    See  Slavonic  Peoples. 


SLUYS :  A.  D.  1587.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  Spaniards.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1587-1588. 

A.  D.  1604. — Taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau.    See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1594-1609. 

SLUYS,  Battle  of  (1340).— Edward  III  of 
England,  sailing  with  200  ships  on  his  second 
expedition  to  Prance  (see  France  :  A.  D.  1337- 
1360),  found  a  French  fleet  of  about  equal  num- 


bers lying  in  wait  for  him  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys. 
The  English  attacl;ed,  June  24,  1340.  and  with 
such  success  that  almost  the  entire  French  fleet 
was  taken  or  destroyed,  and  25,000  to  30,000  men 
slain. — W.  Warburton,  Edward  III.,  pp.  77-79. 

Also  in  :  Sir  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles,  {tr.  by 
Johnes).  v.  1,  bk.  1,  ch.  50. 

SMALKALDE,  League  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1530-1532. 

SMALL-POX,  AND  VACCINATION.  See 
Plague,  etc.  :  6-13Tn  Centuries,  and  Medical 
Science:  18Tn  Centuky. 

SMERWICK,  Massacre  of  (1580).  See 
Ireland:  A.  D.  1559-1603. 

SMITH,  Captain  John:  American  voyages 
and  adventures.  See  Virginia  :  A.  D.  1607- 
1610,  and  1609-1616;  also,  America:  A.  D.  1614- 
1615. 

SMITH,  Joseph,  and  the  founding  of  Mor- 
monism.    See  Mormonism. 

SMITH,  Sir  Sidney,  and  the  siege  of  Acre. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August  — Au- 
gust). 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  See  Education, 
Modern:  Reforms,  «fcc. :  A.  D.  1804-1891. 

SMOLENSK,  Battle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1812  (June— September). 

SMYRNA:  Turkish  massacre  of  Christians 
(1821).    See  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 

SNAKE  INDIANS,  OR  SHOSHONES, 
The.  See  American  Aborigines:  Shoshonean 
Family. 

SNUFF-TAKERS,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1850. 

SOBIESKI,  John,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D. 
1674-1697,  and  his  deliverance  of  Vienna.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1668-1696;  and  Hungary  :  A.  D. 
1668-1683. 

SOBRAON,  Battle  of  (1846).  See  India: 
A.  D.  1845-1849. 

SOBRARBE,  Kingdom  of.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1035-1258. 

SOCAGE  TENURE.— FREESOCAGE. 
See  Feudal  TENimEs. 


SOCIAL   MOVEMENTS. 

Communism.—  Socialism. —  Labor-organization. 


Utopias,  Ancient  and  Modern. — "Specula- 
tive Communism  has  a  brilliant  history.  It 
begins  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ 
with  Phalcas  of  Chalcedon,  whom  Milton  speaks 
of  as  the  first  to  recommend  the  equalization  of 
property  in  land.  Plato  favors  Communism.  In 
the  fifth  book  of  the  '  Republic,'  Socrates  is  made 
to  advocate,  not  merely  community  of  goods, 
but  also  community  of  wives  and  children.  This 
was  no  after-dinner  debauch  in  the  groves  of  the 
Academy,  as  Milton  too  severely  suggests.  It 
was  a  logical  conclusion  from  a  mistaken  prem- 
ise. .  .  .  The  ideal  aimed  at  was  the  imity  of 
the  State,  whose  pattern  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Pythagorean,  and  partly  Spartan.  In  re- 
gard to  property,  the  formulated  purpose  was, 
not  to  abolish  wealth,  but  to  abolish  poverty. 
In  the  '  Laws '  (v.  18),  Plato  would  allow  to  the 
richest  citizen  four  times  as  much  income  as  to 
the  poorest.  In  regard  to  women,  the  aim  was 
not  sensual  indulgence,  but  the  propagation  and 
rearing  of  the  Attest  offspring.    This  community 


of  wives  and  children  was  for  the  ruling  class 
only;  not  for  the  husbandmen,  nor  for  the  artifi- 
cers. So  also,  probably,  the  community  of 
goods.  We  say  probably,  for  the  scheme  is  not 
wrought  out  in  all  its  details,  and  Plato  himself 
had  no  hope  of  seeing  his  dream  realized  till 
kings  are  pldlosophers,  or  philosophers  are  kings. 
The  echoes  of  this  Platonic  speculation  have 
been  loud  and  long.  About  the  year  316  B.  C, 
Evemerus,  sent  eastward  by  Cassander,  King  of 
Macedon,  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery,  re- 
ports in  his  '  Sacred  History '  the  finding  of  an 
island  which  he  calls  Panchaia,  the  seat  of  a  Re- 
public, whose  citizens  were  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Priests,  Husbandmen,  and  Sol- 
diers ;  where  all  property  was  common ;  and  all 
were  happy.  In  1516  Sir  Thomas  More  pub- 
lished his  '  Utopia ; '  evidently  of  Platonic  in- 
spiration. More  also  chose  an  island  for  his 
political  and  social  Paradise.  He  had  Crete  in 
mind.  His  island,  crescent-shaped,  and  200  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  point,  contained  54  cities.     It 
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had  community  of  goods,  but  pot  of  women. 
The  '  Civitas  Solis '  of  Campanella,  published  in 
1623,  was  in  imitation  perhaps  of  More's  '  Uto- 
pia.' This  City  of  the  Sun  stood  on  a  mountain 
in  Ceylon,  under  the  equator,  and  had  a  commu- 
nity both  of  goods  and  of  women.  About  the 
same  time  Lord  Bacon  amused  himself  by  writing 
the  '  New  Atlantis, '  a  mere  fragment,  the  porch  of 
a  building  that  was  never  finished.  lu  the  great 
ferment  of  Cromwell's  time  the  'Oceana'  of 
Harrington  appeared  (1656);  a  book  famous  in 
its  day,  with  high  traditional  repute  ever  since, 
but  now  seldom  read  except  by  the  very  few 
who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  master  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Hallam  pronounces  it 
a  dull,  pedantic  book;  and  nobody  disputes  the 
verdict.  Harrington  advocates  a  division  of 
land,  no  one  to  have  more  than  two  thousand 
pounds'  (ten  thousand  dollars')  worth.  The  up- 
shot of  it  all  would  be,  a  moderate  aristocracy  of 
the  middle  classes.  Such  books  belong  to  a  class 
by  themselves,  which  may  be  called  Poetico- 
Political ;  resthetic,  scholarly,  humane,  and  hope- 
ful. They  are  not  addressed  to  the  masses.  If 
they  make  revolutions,  it  is  only  in  the  long  run. 
They  are  not  battles,  nor  half  battles,  but  only 
the  bright  wild  dreams  of  tired  soldiers  in  the 
pauses  of  battles.  Communistic  books  with  iron 
in  them  .  .  .  are  not  modem  only,  but  recent. 
Modern  Communism,  now  grown  so  surly  and 
savage  everywhere,  began  mildly  enough.  As  a 
system,  it  is  mostly  French,  name  and  all.  The 
famous  writers  are  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Con- 
siderant,  Proudhon,  Cabet,  and  Louis  Blanc." — 
R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Socialism,  pp.  33-36. 

Also  in  :  M.  Kauf  mann,  Utopias. 

Definition  of  Terms:  Socialism. —  Commun- 
ism.—  Collectivism. — "As  socialism  has  been 
most  powerful  and  most  studied  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  defini- 
tions given  by  some  leading  French  and  Ger- 
man economists.  The  great  German  economist 
Roscher  defines  it  as  including  '  those  tendencies 
which  demand  a  greater  regard  for  the  common 
weal  than  consists  with  human  nature.'  Adolf 
Held  says  that  '  we  may  define  as  socialistic 
every  tendency  which  demands  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  will  to  the  community.'  Janet 
more  precisely  defines  it  as  follows :  — '  We  call 
socialism  every  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  correct  the  inequality  of 
wealth  which  exists  among  men,  and  to  legally 
establish  the  balance  by  taking  from  those  who 
have  too  much  in  order  to  give  to  those  who 
have  not  enough,  and  that  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, and  not  in  such  and  such  a  particular  case  — 
a  famine,  for  instance,  a  public  calamity,  etc' 
Laveleye  explains  it  thus:  'In  the  first  place, 
every  socialistic  doctrine  aims  at  introducing 
greater  equality  in  social  conditions ;  and  in  the 
second  place  at  realising  those  reforms  by  the  law 
or  the  State. '  Von  Scheel  simply  defines  it  as 
the  'economic  philosophy  of  the  suffering 
classes.'" — T.  Kirkup,  -4  History  of  Socialism, 
introd. — "The  economic  quintessence  of  the 
socialistic  programme,  the  real  aim  of  the  inter- 
national movement,  is  as  follows.  To  replace 
the  system  of  private  capital  (i.  e.  the  speculative 
method  of  production,  regulated  on  behalf  of 
society  only  by  the  free  competition  of  private 
enterprises)  by  a  system  of  collective  capital, 
that  is,  by  a  method  of  production  which  would 
introduce  a  unified  (social  or  '  collective ')  organ- 


ization of  national  labour,  on  the  basis  of  collec- 
tive or  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction by  all  the  members  of  the  society.  'This 
collective  method  of  production  would  remove 
the  present  competitive  system,  by  placing  under 
official  administration  such  departments  of  pro- 
duction as  can  be  managed  collectively  (socially  or 
co-operatively),  as  well  as  the  distribution  among 
all  of  the  common  produce  of  all,  according  to 
the  amount  and  social  utility  of  the  productive 
labour  of  each.  This  represents  in  the  shortest 
possible  formula  the  aim  of  the  socialism  of 
to-day." — A.  Schttftle,  The  Quintessence  of  So- 
cialism, pp.  3-4. — "Socialism,  .  .  ,  while  it  may 
admit  the  state's  right  of  property  over  against 
another  state,  does  away  with  all  ownership,  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  state,  of  things  that 
do  not  perish  in  the  using,  or  of  their  own  labor 
in  creating  material  products.  Its  first  and  last 
policy  is  to  prevent  the  acquisition  or  exclusive 
use  of  capital,  by  ai^y  person  or  association  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  articles  of  luxury  or  enjoyment  procured 
by  the  savings  of  wages.  No  savings  can  give 
rise  to  what  is  properly  called  capital,  or  means 
of  production  m  private  hands.  .  .  .  Commun- 
ism, in  its  ordinary  signification,  is  a  system  or 
form  of  common  Mfe,  in  which  the  right  of  pri- 
vate or  family  property  is  abolished  by  law, 
mutual  consent,  or  vow.  .  .  .  Collectivism, 
which  is  now  used  by  German  as  well  as  by 
French  writers,  denotes  the  condition  of  a  com- 
munity when  its  affairs,  especially  its  industry, 
is  managed  in  the  collective  way,  instead  of  the 
method  of  separate,  individual  effort.  It  has, 
from  its  derivation,  some  advantages  over  the 
vague  word  socialism,  which  may  include  many 
varieties  of  associated  or  united  life." — T.  D. 
Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  pp.  1-8. 

A.  D.  1720-1800. —  Origin  of  Trades  Unions 
in  England. — "A  Trade  Union,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  is  a  continuous  association  of 
wage-earners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
improving  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 
.  .  .  We  have,  by  our  definition,  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  our  history  any  account  of  the  in- 
numerable instances  in  which  the  manual  work- 
ers have  formed  ephemeral  combinations  against 
their  social  superiors.  Strikes  are  as  old  as 
history  itself.  The  ingenious  seeker  ot  historical 
parallels  might,  for  instance,  find  in  the  revolt, 
B.  C.  1490,  of  the  Hebrew  brickmakers  in  Egypt 
against  being  required  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  a  curious  precedent  for  the  strike  of  the 
Stalybridge  cotton-spinners,  A.  D.  1892,  against 
the  supply  of  bad  material  for  their  work.  But 
we  cannot  seriously  regard,  as  in  any  way  anal- 
ogous to  the  Trade  Union  Movement  of  to-day, 
the  innumerable  rebellions  of  subject  races,  the 
slave  insurrections,  and  the  semi-servile  peasant 
revolts  of  which  the  annals  of  history  are  full. 
.  .  .  When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  annals 
of  slavery  or  serfdom  to  those  of  the  nominally 
free  citizenship  of  the  mediaeval  town,  we  are  on 
more  debatable  ground.  We  make  no  pretence 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  town-life  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  were 
at  all  times,  alongside  of  the  independent  master 
craftsmen,  a  number  of  hired  journeymen,  who 
are  known  to  have  occasionally  combined  against 
their  rulers  and  governors.  .  .  .  After  detailed 
consideration  of  every  published  instance  of  a 
journeyman's  fraternity  in  England,  we  are  fully 
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convinced  that  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  durable  and  independent 
combination  of  wage-earners  against  tlieir  em- 
ployers during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  cases  in  which  associations,  which  are 
sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  composed  of 

Iourneyraen  maintained  a  continuous  existence. 
Jut  in  all  these  cases  the  'Bachelors'  Company,' 
presumed  to  be  a  journeymen's  fraternity,  formed 
a  subordinate  department  of  the  masters'  gild, 
by  the  rulers  of  which  it  was  governed.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  associations  in  which  the  em- 
ployers dispensed  the  funds  and  appointed  the 
officers  can  bear  no  analogy  to  modern  Trade 
Unions.  The  explanation  of  the  tardy  growth 
of  stable  combination  among  hired  journeymen 
is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  prospects  of 
economic  advancement  which  the  skilled  handi- 
craftsman still  possessed.  .  .  .  The  apprenticed 
journeyman  in  the  skilled  handicrafts  belonged, 
until  comparatively  moder»  times,  to  the  same 
social  grade  as  his  employer,  and  was,  indeed, 
usually  the  son  of  a  master  in  the  same  or  an 
analogous  trade.  So  long  as  industry  was  car- 
ried on  mainly  by  small  masters,  each  employing 
but  one  or  two  journeymen,  the  period  of  any 
energetic  man's  service  as  a  hired  wage-earner 
cannot  normally  have  exceeded  a  few  years.  .  .  . 
Under  such  a  system  of  industry  the  journeymen 
would  possess  the  same  prospects  of  economic 
advancement  that  hindered  the  growth  of  stable 
combinations  in  the  ordinary  handicrafts,  and  in 
this  fact  may  lie  the  explanation  of  the  striking 
absence  of  evidence  of  any  Trade  Unionism  in 
the  building  trades  right  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When,  however,  the  capi- 
talist builder  or  contractor  began  to  supersede 
the  master  mason,  master  plasterer,  »&c.,  and 
this  class  of  small  entrepreneurs  had  again  to 
give  place  to  a  hierarchy  of  hired  workers.  Trade 
Unions,  in  the  modern  sense,  began,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  arise.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  these  ephemeral  associations  of  wage- 
earners  and  on  the  journeymen  fraternities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  becsiuse  it  might  plausibly  be 
argued  that  they  were  in  some  sense  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Trade  Union.  But  strangely 
enough  it  is  not  in  these  institutions  that  the 
origin  of  Trade  Unionism  has  usually  been 
sought.  For  the  predecessor  of  the  modern 
Trade  Union,  men  have  turned,  not  to  the 
mediieval  associations  of  the  wage-earners,  but 
to  those  of  their  employers — that  is  to  say,  the 
Craft  Gilds.  .  .  .  The  supposed  descent  of  the 
Trade  Unions  from  the  mediicval  Craft  Gild  res*.. 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  upon  no 
evidence  whatsoever.  The  historical  proof  is  all 
the  other  way.  In  London,  for  instance,  more 
than  oDi"  Trade  Union  has  preserved  an  unbroken 
exiptcuce  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Craft  Gilds  still  exist  in  the  City  Companies,  and 
at  no  point  in  their  history  do  we  find  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  the  branching  off  from  them  of 
independent  journeymen's  societies.  .  .  .  We 
have  failed  to  discover,  either  in  the  innumerable 
trade  pamphlets  and  broad-sheets  of  the  time,  or 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  any 
evidence  of  the  existence,  prior  to  1700,  of  con- 
tinuous associations  of  wage-earners  for  main- 
taining or  improving  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment. And  when  we  remember  that  during 
the  latter  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
employers  of  labour,  and  especially  the  industrial 


'companies'  or  corporations,  memorialised  the 
House  of  Commons  on  every  conceivable  griev- 
ance which  affected  their  particular  trade,  the 
absence  of  all  complaints  of  workmen's  combina- 
tions suggests  to  us  that  no  such  combinations 
existed.  In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  isolated  complaints  of  combina- 
tions *  lately  entered  into '  by  the  skilled  workers 
in  certain  trades.  As  the  century  progresses  we 
watch  the  gradual  multiplication  of  these  com- 
plaints, met  by  counter-accusations  presented  by 
organised  bodies  of  workmen.  ...  If  we  ex- 
amine the  evidence  of  the  rise  of  combinations  in 
particular  trades,  we  see  the  Trade  Union  spring- 
ing, not  from  any  particular  institution,  but  from 
every  opportunity  for  the  meeting  together  of 
wage-earners  of  the  same  trade.  Adam  Smith 
remarked  that  '  people  of  the  same  trade  seldom 
meet  together,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices. ' 
And  there  is  actual  evidence  of  the  rise  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  existing  Trade  Unions  out  of  a 
gathering  of  the  journeymen  'to  take  a  social 
pint  of  porter  together. '  More  often  it  is  a  tu- 
multuous strike,  out  of  which  grows  a  perma- 
nent organisation.  ...  If  the  trade  is  one  in 
which  the  journeymen  frequently  travel  in  search 
of  work,  we  note  the  slow  elaboration  of  system- 
atic arrangements  for  the  relief  of  these 
'  tramps '  by  their  fellow-workers  in  each  town 
through  which  they  pass,  and  the  inevitjvble  pas- 
sage of  this  far-extending  tramping  society  into 
a  national  Trade  Union.  .  .  .  We  find  that  *at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  typi- 
cal journeyman  tailor  in  London  and  Westminster 
had  become  a  lifelong  wage-earner.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  permanent  Trade  Unionism  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  occurs  in  this  trade. 
The  master  tailors  in  1720  complain  to  Parlia- 
ment that  '  the  Journeymen  Taylors  in  and  about 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  and  upwards,  have 
lately  entered  into  a  combination  to  raise  their 
wages  and  leave  off  working  an  hour  sooner  than 
they^  used  to  do;  and  for  the  better  carrying  on 
then  design  have  subscribed  their  respective 
names  in  books  prepared  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
several  houses  of  call  or  resort  (being  publick- 
houses  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster) 
where  they  use ;  and  collect  several  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  defend  any  prosecutions 
against  them.'  Parliament  listened  to  the  mas- 
ters' complaint,  and  passed  the  Act  7,  Geo.  I.  st. 
1,  c.  13,  restraining  both  the  giving  and  the  tak- 
ing of  wages  in  excess  of  a  stated  maximum,  all 
combinations  being  prohibited.  From  that  time 
forth  the  journeymen  tailors  of  London  and 
Westminster  have  remained  i;j  effective  though 
sometimes  informal  combination,  the  organisation 
centring  round  the  fifteen  or  twenty  '  houses  of 
call.'"— S.  and  B.  Webb,  The  History  of  Trade- 
Unionism,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1753-1797.— Mably,  Morelly,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  Babceuf,  in  France. —  "  If  Rous- 
seau cannot  be  numbered  among  the  commu- 
nistic writers,  strictly  so  called,  two  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Mably  and  Morelly —  the  first  more 
a  dreamer,  the  second  of  a  more  practical  spirit 
—  deserve  that  title.  ...  In  the  social  theory  of 
Mably,  inequality  of  condition  is  the  great  evil  in 
the  world  .  .  .  Mably  was  a  theorist  who  shrunk 
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back  from  the  practical  application  of  his  own  the- 
ories. The  establishment  of  community  of  goods, 
and  even  of  equality  of  fortunes,  he  dared  not  ad- 
vocate. '  The  evil, '  he  says,  '  is  too  inveterate  for 
the  hope  of  a  cure.'  And  so  he  advised  half 
measures  —  agrarian  laws  fixing  the  maximum  of 
landed  estates,  and  sumptuary  laws  regulating 
expenses.  .  .  .  Morelly,  whose  principal  works 
are  a  communistic  poem,  called  '  The  Basiliade  ' 
(1753)  and  'The  Code  of  Nature '  (1755),  is  called 
by  a  French  writer  one  of  the  most  obscure  au- 
thors of  the  last  century.  But  he  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  had  courage  to  tell  it  to  others.  .  .  . 
Morelly's  power  on  subsequent  opinion  consists 
in  his  being  the  first  to  put  dreams  or  theories 
into  a  code ;  from  which  shape  it  seemed  easy  to 
fanatical  minds  to  carry  it  out  into  action.  His 
starting-point  is  that  men  can  be  made  good  or 
evil  by  institutions.  Private  property,  or  avarice 
called  out  by  it,  is  the  source  of  all  vice.  '  Hence, 
where  no  property  existed  there  would  appear 
none  of  its  pernicious  consequences. "...  In 
1782,  Brissot  de  Warville  invented  the  phrase, 
used  afterward  by  Proudhon,  Propriete  c'est  le 
vol.  .  .  .  Twelve  years  afterward  a  war  against 
the  rich  began,  and  such  measures  as  a  maximum 
of  property  and  the  abolition  of  the  right  to 
make  a  will  were  agitated.  But  the  right  of 
property  prevailed,  and  grew  stronger  after  each 
new  revolution.  Ir  1796  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Equals,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  of  Baboeuf, 
was  the  final  and  desperate  measure  of  a  portion 
of  those  Jacobins  who  had  been  stripped  by  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  (in  1794)  of  political  power. 
It  was  the  last  hope  of  the  extreme  revolutionists, 
for  men  were  getting  tired  of  agitations  and 
wanted  rest.  This  conspiracy  seems  to  have 
been  fomented  by  Jacobins  in  prison ;  and  it  is 
said  that  one  of  them,  who  was  a  believer  in  Mor- 
elly and  had  his  work  in  his  hands,  expounded  its 
doctrines  to  his  fellow-prisoner  Baboeuf.  When 
they  were  set  at  liberty  by  an  amnesty  law,  there 
was  a  successful  efifort  made  to  bring  together 
the  society  or  sect  of  the  Equals;  but  it  was 
found  that  they  were  not  all  of  one  mind.  Bab- 
oeuf was  for  thorough  measures  —  for  a  com- 
munity of  goods  and  of  labor,  an  equality  of 
conditions  and  of  comforts.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
secret  committee  of  the  society  of  the  Equals,  as 
well  as  an  open  society.  The  latter  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  Directory,  and  an  order  was 
given  to  suspend  its  sessions  in  the  Pantheon  (or 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve).  The  order  was  exe- 
cuted by  Bonaparte,  then  general  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  who  dispersed  the  members  and  put 
a  seal  on  the  doors  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
Next  the  Equals  won  over  a  body  of  the  police 
into  their  measures;  and,  when  this  force  was 
disbanded  by  the  Directory,  the  Equals  estab- 
lished a  committee  of  public  safety.  The  com- 
mittee was  successful  in  bringing  as  many  as 
sixty  of  the  party  of  the  mountain  into  their 
ranks,  and  an  insurrection  was  projected.  Seven- 
teen thousand  fighting  men  were  calculated  upon 
by  the  conspirators  as  at  their  disposal.  But  an 
officer  of  the  army  whom  they  had  tried  to  bring 
into  their  plots  denounced  them  to  the  Directory. 
The  leading  conspirators  were  arrested  [1797]. 
Baboeuf  and  Darthe  suffered  death,  and  five  oth- 
ers were  banished." — T.  D.Woolsey,  Comtnunmn 
and  Socialism,  pp.  97-104. 

A.  D.  1774-1875.— The  Communities  of  the 
Shakers.    See  Siukkbs. 


A.  D.  1800-1824.— Robert  Owen.— His  ex- 
periments at  New  Lanark  and  his  New  Har- 
mony Society. —  "Whilst  in  France  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  lievolution  swept  over  the  land,  in 
England  a  quieter,  but  not  on  that  account  less 
tremendous,  revolution  was  going  on.  Steam 
and  the  new  tool-making  machinery  were  trans- 
forming manufacture  into  modern  industrjr,  and 
thus  revolutionising  the  whole  foundation  of 
bourgeois  society.  .  .  .  With  constantly  increas- 
ing swiftness  the  splitting-up  of  society  into 
large  capitalists  and  non-possessing  proletarians 
went  on.  Between  these,  instead  of  the  former 
stable  middle-class,  an  unstable  mass  of  artisans 
and  small  shopkeepers,  the  most  fluctuating 
portion  of  the  population,  now  led  a  precarious 
existence.  The  new  mode  of  production  was,  as 
yet,  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  period  of  ascent; 
as  yet  it  was  the  normal,  regular  method  of  pro- 
duction—  the  only  one  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  even  then  it  was  pro- 
ducing crying  social  abuses.  ...  At  this  junc- 
ture there  came  forward  as  a  reformer  a  manu- 
facturer 29  years  old  —  a  man  of  almost  sublime, 
childlike  simplicity  of  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  few  born  leaders  of  men.  Robert 
Owen  had  adopted  the  teaching  of  the  material- 
istic philosophers:  that  man's  character  is  the 
product,  on  the  one  hand,  of  heredity,  on  the 
other,  of  the  environment  of  the  individual  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  especially  during  his  period 
of  development.  In  the  industrial  revolution 
most  of  his  class  saw  only  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  the  opportunity  of  fishing  in  these  troubled 
waters  and  making  large  fortunes  quickly.  He 
saw  in  it  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice his  favourite  theory,  and  so  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  had  already  tried  it 
with  success,  as  superintendent  of  more  than  500 
men  in  a  Manchester  factory.  From  1800  to 
1829,  he  directed  the  great  cotton  mill  at  New 
Lanark,  in  Scotland,  as  managing  partner,  along 
the  same  lines,  but  with  greater  freedom  of 
action  and  with  a  success  that  made  him  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  A  population,  originally  con- 
sisting of  the  most  diverse  and,  for  the  most 
part,  very  demoralised  elements,  a  population 
that  gradually  grew  to  2,500,  he  turned  into  a 
model  colony,  in  which  drunkenness,  police, 
magistrates,  lawsuits,  poor  laws,  charity,  were 
unknown.  And  all  this  simply  by  placing  the 
people  in  conditions  worthy  of  human  beings, 
and  especially  by  carefully  bringing  up  the  ris- 
ing generation.  He  was  the  founder  of  infant 
schools,  and  introduced  them  first  at  New  Lan- 
ark. .  .  .  Whilst  his  competitors  worked  their 
people  13  or  14  hours  a  day,  in  New  Lanark  the 
working-day  was  only  lOj  hours.  When  a  crisis 
in  cotton  stopped  work  for  four  months,  his 
workers  received  their  full  wages  all  the  time. 
And  with  all  this  the  business  more  than  doubled 
in  value,  and  to  the  last  yielded  large  profit?  to 
its  proprietors.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Owen  was 
not  content.  The  existence  which  he  secured 
for  his  workers  was,  in  his  eyes,  still  far  from 
being  worthy  of  human  beings.  'The  people 
were  slaves  at  my  mercy.'.  .  .  'The  working 
part  of  this  population  of  2,500  persons  was 
daily  i)roducing  as  much  real  wealth  for  society 
as,  less  than  half  a  century  before,  it  would  have 
required  the  working  part  of  a  population  of 
60(),000  to  create.  I  asked  myself,  what  became 
of  the  difference  between  the  wealth  consumed 
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by  2,500  persons  and  that  which  would  have 
been  consumed  by  600,000?'  The  answer  was 
clear.  It  liad  been  used  to  pay  the  proprietors 
of  the  establishment  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
they  had  laid  out,  in  addition  to  over  £300,000 
clear  profit.  And  that  which  held  for  New  Lan- 
ark held  to  a  still  greater  extent  for  all  the  facto- 
ries in  England.  .  .  .  The  newly-created  gigantic 
productive  forces,  hitherto  used  only  to  enrich 
individuals  and  to  enslave  the  musses,  offered 
to  Owen  the  foundations  for  a  reconstruction  of 
society;  they  were  destined,  as  the  common 
property  of  all,  to  be  worked  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  Owen's  Communism  was  based 
upon  this  purely  business  foundation,  the  out- 
come, so  to  say,  of  commercial  calculation. 
Throughout,  it  maintained  this  practical  charac- 
ter."—F.  Eixgch,  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific, 
pp.  19-24.  —  Owen's  projects  "were  received 
with  applause  at  first.  'The  Times'  spoke  of 
'  his  enlightened  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity ;' 
the  Duke  of  Kent  writes  to  Owen:  'I  have  a 
most  sincere  wish  that  a  fair  trial  should  be 
given  to  your  system,  of  which  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  myself  an  admirer;' 
Lord  Brougham  sympathised  with  the  propound- 
er  of  this  social  scheme;  the  judicial  philoso- 
pher Beutham  became  actually  a  temporary 
ally  of  the  '  wilful  Welshman ;'  a  committee  was 
appointed,  including  Ricardo  and  Sir  R.  Peel, 
who  recommended  Owen's  scheme  to  be  tried ;  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Philan- 
thropic Society  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the 
working-classes;  it  was  actually  presented  to 
Parliament  with  petitions  humbly  praying  that 
a  Committee  of  the  House  might  be  appointed  to 
visit  and  report  on  New  Lanark.  But  the  motion 
was  lost.  The  temporary  enthusiasm  cooled 
down.  .  .  .  Contemporaneously  with  royal 
speeches  alluding  to  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and 
congratulations  as  to  the  flourishing  appearance 
of  town  and  country,  the  voice  of  Owen  is 
silenced  with  his  dechning  popularity.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  he  had  by  this  time 
justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  religious 
public,  by  the  bold  and  unnecessarily  harsh  ex- 

^ressions  of  his  ethical  and  religious  convictions, 
hose  who  could  distinguish  the  man  from  his 
method,  who  were  fully  aware  of  hia  generous 
philanthropy,  purity  or  private  life,  and  con- 
tempt of  personal  advancement,  could  make 
allovance  for  his  rash  asjsertions.  The  rest,  how- 
ever, turned  away  with  pious  horror  or  silent 
contempt  from  one  who  so  fiercely  attacked  posi- 
tive creeds,  and  appeared  unnecessarily  vehement 
in  his  denial  of  moral  responsibility.  Owen  set 
his  face  to  the  West,  and  sought  new  adherents 
in  America,  where  he  founded  [1824]  a  '  Prelim- 
ina^  Society '  in  '  New  Harmony '  [see  below : 
A.  D.  1805-1824],  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  his  future  society.  ...  In  the  following  year 
Owen  agreed  to  a  change  in  the  constitution,  in 
favour  of  communism,  under  the  title  of  the  '  New 
Harmony  Community  of  Equality. '  The  settle- 
ment enjoyed  a  temporary  prosperity,  but  soon 
showed  signs  of  decay,  and  Owen  was  destined 
to  meet  with  as  many  trials  in  the  new  as  he  had 
encountered  discouragements  in  the  old  world. " 
—  M.  Kaufmann.  Utopias,  eh.  6. 

Also  in  :   W.  L.  Sargant,  Robert  Owen  and  his 

Social  Philosophy. —  Li fe  of  Robert  Owen  {anon.). 

A.  D.  1800-1875.— Struggle  of  the  Trades 

Unions  in  England  for  a  legal  existence. — 


During  the  18th  century,  "the  employers  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  whole  series  of  laws,  some  of 
them  of  Draconian  severity,  designed  to  sup- 

Kress  combinations  of  working  men.  In  Eng- 
ind  they  are  called  the  Combination  Laws,  and 
culminated  in  the  Act  of  40  George  III.,  c.  106, 
which  was  passed  in  1800  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion from  the  employers.  It  made  all  trade  com- 
binations illegal.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  law, 
which  was  expresslj^  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
strikes  altogether,  is  an  instructive  example  of 
the  usual  effect  of  such  measures.  The  work- 
men's associations,  which  had  frequently  hitherto 
been  formed  quite  openly,  became  secret,  while 
they  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England.  The  time  when  the  books  of  the  Union 
were  concealed  on  the  moors,  and  an  oath  of 
secrecy  was  exacted  from  its  members,  is  still  a 
living  tradition  in  labour  circles.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  hatred  of  the  workers  towards  the  up- 
per classes  and  the  legislature  flourished  luxuri- 
antly, while  the  younger  generation  of  working 
men  who  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  re- 
pressive legislation,  became  the  pillars  of  the 
revolutionary  Chartist  movement.  The  old  strug- 
gle against  capital  assumed  a  more  violent 
character.  ...  It  was  the  patent  failure  of  the 
Combination  Laws  which  gave  the  stimulus  to 
the  suggestion  of  repeal  soon  after  1820,"  and  the 
repeal  was  accomplished  by  the  Act  of  1824. 
"The  immediate  consequence  of  this  Act  was 
the  outbreak  of  a  number  of  somewhat  serious 
strikes.  The  general  public  then  took  fright, 
and  thus  the  real  struggle  for  the  right  of  com- 
bination began  after  it  had  received  legal  recog- 
nition. In  1825,  the  employers  rallied  and  de- 
manded the  re-enactment  of  the  earlier  lavs  on 
the  ground  that  Parliament  had  carried  their  re- 
peal with  undue  precipitation.  .  .  .  The  Act  of 
1825  which  repealed  that  of  the  previous  year, 
was  a  compromise  in  which  the  opponents  of  free 
combination  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  But 
they  had  been  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  Unions  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
lav.',  for  the  champions  of  the  Act  of  1824  were 
in  a  position  to  demonstrate  that  the  recognition 
of  combination  had  already  done  something  to 
improve  the  relations  between  capital  and  la- 
bour. It  had  at  least  done  away  with  that 
secrecy  which  in  itself  constituted  a  danger  to 
the  State ;  and  now  that  the  Unions  were  openly 
avowed,  their  methods  had  become  less  violent. 
Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  manufacturers 
strongly  predominated  in  framing  the  Bill.  .  .  . 
The  only  advance  on  the  state  of  things  previous 
to  1824  which  had  been  secured  was  the  funda- 
mental point  that  a  combination  of  working  men 
was  not  in  itself  illegal  —  though  almost  any  ac- 
tion which  could  rise  out  of  such  a  combination 
was  prohibited.  Yet  it  was  under  the  Act  of 
1825  that  the  Trade  Unions  grew  and  attained  to 
that  important  position  in  which  we  find  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventies.  Here  was  em- 
phatically a  movement  which  the  law  might 
force  into  illegal  channels,  but  could  not  sup- 
press. .  .  .  The  most  serious  danger  that  the 
Trade  Unions  encountered  was  in  the  course  of 
the  sixties.  Under  tlie  leadership  of  one  Broad- 
head,  certain  SheflSeld  Unions  had  entered  on  a 
course  of  criminal  intimidation  of  non-members. 
The  general  public  took  theii  action  as  indicat- 
ing Sie  spirit  of  Trade  Unions  generally.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
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ShefQeld  trade  were  in  a  wholly  exceptionnl  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  But  botli  in  Parliament  and  tlie  Press 
it  was  declared  tliat  the  occurrences  at  Sheffield 
called  for  more  stringent  legislation  and  the  sup- 

Eression  of  combinations  of  working  men.  .  .  . 
ut  times  had  changed  since  1825.  The  Unions 
themselves  called  for  the  most  searching  inquiry 
into  their  circumstances  and  methods,  which 
would,  they  declared,  prove  that  they  were  in  no 
way  implicated  in  such  crimes  as  imd  been  com- 
mitted in  Sheffield.  The  impulse  given  by 
Thomas  Carlylc  had  raised  powerful  defenders 
for  the  workmen,  first  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion the  positivist  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  co-operator.  .  .  .  The  preliminaries 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  of  1867 
revealed  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployers, especially  the  more  influential  of  them, 
which  marked  an  enormous  advance  on  the  de- 
bates of  1824  and  1825.  .  .  .  The  investigation 
of  the  Commission  of  1867-1869  were  of  a  most 
searching  character,  and  their  results  are  con- 
tained in  eleven  reports.  The  Unions  came  well 
through  the  ordeal,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
outrages  had  been  confined  to  a  few  Unions,  for 
the  most  part  of  minor  importance.  It  further 
appeared  that  where  no  combination  existed  the 
relations  between  employers  and  bands  were  not 
more  friendly,  while  the  position  of  the  workers 
was  worse  and  in  some  cases  quite  desperate. 
The  report  led  up  to  proposals  for  the  legislation 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  to  the  legislation  of  1871- 
1876,  which  was  supported  bv  many  influential 
employers.  The  attitude  of  Parliament  had 
changed  with  amazing  rapidity.  .  .  .  The  Trade 
Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876  give  all  Unions,  on 
condition  that  they  register  their  rules,  the  same 
rights  as  were  already  enjoyed  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  in  virtue  of  earlier  legislation,  i.  e.  the 
rights  of  legal  personality.  They  can  sue  and 
be  sued,  possess  real  and  personal  estate,  and 
can  proceed  summarily  against  their  officers  for 
fraudulent  conduct.  They  also  possess  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  investments  to  new  trustees. 
The  Act  of  1871  was  extended  by  that  of  1876, 
framed  expressly  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Trade  Union  leaders.  .  .  .  The  working  men, 
now  that  they  are  left  to  conduct  their  meetings 
in  any  way  they  choose,  have  gradually  de- 
veloped that  sober  and  methodical  procedure 
which  amazes  the  Continental  observer.  ...  At 
Common  Law,  any  action  of  Trade  Unionists  to 
raise  wages  seemed  liable  to  punishment  as  con- 
spiracy, on  the  ground  that  it  was  directed 
against  the  common  weal.  The  course  run  by 
the  actual  prosecutions  did,  indeed,  prevent  this 
doctrine  from  ever  receiving  the  sanction  of  a 
sentence  expressly  founded  on  it ;  but  it  gathered 
in  ever  heavier  thunders  over  the  heads  of  the 
Unions,  and  its  very  vagueness  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deliberate  persecution  of  one  class 
of  society  in  the  interests  of  another.  The  Act 
of  1871  first  brought  within  definite  limits  the 
extreme  penalties  that  could  be  enforced  against 
Trade  Unionists  either  at  Statute  or  Common 
Law.  ...  By  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act  of  1875  the  workmen's  economic 
aims  were  at  last  recognised  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  other  citizens. " — G.  von 
Schulze-Qaevernitz,  ASocial  Peace,  pp.  86-102. 

Also  in:  Le  Comte  de  Paris,  The  Trades' 
Unions  of  England. — W.  Trant,  Trade  Unions. 
— National  Association  far  the  Promotion  of  So- 


cial Science,  Hep't  of  Committee  on  Societies  and 
Strikes,  1860. 

A.  D.  1805-1827.— George  Rapp  and  the 
Harmony  Society. — Robert  Owen  and  the 
Community  at  New  Harmony. —  The  "Har- 
mony Society  "  was  first  scttk'd  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  a  tract  of  land  about  twenty  five  miles  north 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  1805,  by  George  Uapp,  the 
leader  of  a  religious  congregation  in  Germany 
which  suffered  persecution  there  and  sought 
greater  freedom  iu  America.  From  the  begin- 
ning, they  agreed  "to  throw  all  their  possessions 
into  a  common  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and 
simple  dress  and  style  of  house;  to  keep  thence- 
forth all  things  iu  common ;  and  to  labor  for  the 
common  good  of  the  whole  body.  ...  At  this 
time  thej'  still  lived  in  families,  and  encouraged, 
or  at  any  rate  did  not  discourage,  marriage." 
But  iu  1807  they  became  persuaded  that  "it  was 
best  to  cease  to  live  in  the  married  state.  .  .  . 
Thenceforth  no  more  marriages  were  contracted 
.  .  .  ,  and  no  more  children  were  born.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  the  younger  people,  feeling  no 
vocation  for  a  celibate  life,  at  this  time  withdrew 
from  the  society."  In  1814  and  1815  the  society 
sold  its  property  in  Pennsylvania  and  removed 
to  a  new  home  in  Posey  County,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash,  where  30,000  acres  of  land  were  bought 
for  it.  The  new  settlement  received  the  name  of 
"Harmony."  But  this  in  its  turn  was  sold,  in 
1824,  to  Robert  Owen,  for  his  New  Lanark  col- 
ony, which  he  planted  there,  under  the  name  of 
the  "New  Harmony  Community,"  and  the  Ilapp- 
ists  returned  eastward,  to  establish  themselves 
at  a  lovely  spot  on  the  Ohio,  where  their  well- 
known  village  called  "Economy"  was  built 
"Once  it  was  a  busy  place,  for  it  had  cotton, 
silk,  and  woolen  factories,  a  brewery,  and  other 
industries ;  but  the  most  important  of  these  have 
now  [1874]  ceased.  ...  Its  large  factories  are 
closed,  for  its  people  are  too  few  to  man  them ; 
and  the  members  [numbering  110  in  1874,  mostly 
aged]  think  it  wiser  and  more  comfortable  for 
themselves  to  employ  labor  at  a  distance  from 
their  own  town.  They  are  pecuniarily  interested 
in  coal-mines,  in  saw-mills,  and  oil-wells;  and 
they  control  manufactories  at  Beaver  Falls  — 
notably  a  cutlery  shop.  .  .  .  The  society  is  re- 
ported to  be  worth  from  two  to  three  millions  of 
dollars.!' — C.  Nordhoff.  The  Communistic  So- 
cieties of  the  U.  8.,  pp.  63-91. —  At  the  settlement 
in  Indiana,  "on  the  departure  of  the  Rappites, 
persons  favorable  to  Mr.  Owen's  views  came 
flocking  to  New  Harmony  (as  it  was  thenceforth 
called)  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tidings 
of  the  new  social  experiment  spread  far  and 
wide.  ...  In  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  a  popula- 
tion of  800  persons  was  drawn  together,  and  :a 
October  1825,  the  number  had  increased  to  900. " 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  in  June,  1827,  ilr. 
Owen  seems  to  have  given  up  the  experiment 
and  departed  from  New  Harmony.  ' '  After  his 
departure  the  majority  of  the  population  also 
removed  and  scattered  about  the  country.  Those 
who  remained  returned  to  individualism,  and 
settled  as  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  ordinary  , 
way.  One  portion  of  the  estate  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Owen,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Maclure.  They 
sold,  rented,  or  gave  away  the  houses  and  lands, 
and  their  heirs  and  asiigns  have  continued  to  do 
so." — J.  H.  Noyes,  Hist,  of  Ainerican  Socialisms, 
ch.  4. 
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A.  D.  1816-1886.— The  modern  Co-operative 

movement  in  England.  —  "The  co-operative 
idea  iw  upplitd  to  industry  existed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  Ambelakia  was  almost 
a  cooperative  town,  as  may  be  read  in  David 
Unjuhart's  'Turkey  and  its  Hesources.'  So  vast 
a  municipal  partnership  of  industry  has  never 
existed  since.  The  Ushers  on  the  Cornish  coast 
carried  out  co-operation  on  the  sea,  and  the 
miners  of  Cumberland  dug  ore  on  the  principle 
of  sharing  the  profits.  The  plan  has  been  produc- 
tive of  contentment  and  advantage.  Gruyt^re  is 
a  co-operative  cheese,  being  formerly  made  in 
the  Jura  mountains,  where  the  profits  were 
equitably  divided  among  the  makers.  In  1777, 
as  Dr.  Langford  relates  in  his  '  Century  of  Bir- 
mingham Life,'  the  tailors  of  that  enterprising 
town  set  up  a  co-operative  workshop,  which  is 
the  earliest  in  English  record.  In  France  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Baboeuf  in  1796,  to  establish 
a  despotism  of  justice  and  equality  by  violence, 
after  tlic  manner  of  Richelieu,  whose  policy 
taught  the  French  revolutionists  that  force  might 
be  a  remedy.  .  .  .  Contemporaneous  with  the 
French  revolutionists  we  had  Shute  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  surpassed  all  other 
bishops  in  human  sympathy  and  social  sagacity. 
He  established  at  Mon^ewell,  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  first  known  co-operative  store ;  and  he,  Count 
Kumford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  published  in 
1795,  and  for  many  years  after,  plans  of  cooper- 
ative  and  social  lite,  for  exceeding  in  variety  and 
thoroughness  any  in  the  minds  of  persons  now 
living.  '  The  only  apostle  of  the  social  state  in 
England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,'  Har- 
riet Martineau  testifies,  '  was  Robert  Owen,'  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  co-operation  of  to-day.  With 
him  it  took  the  shape  of  a  despotism  of  philan- 
thropy. .  .  .  The  amazing  arrangements  Mr. 
Owen  made  at  his  New  Lanark  Mills  for  educat- 
ing his  workpeople,  and  the  large  amount  of 
profit  whicli  he  expended  upon  their  personal 
comforts,  have  had  no  imitators  except  Godin  of 
Guise,  whose  palaces  of  industry  are  to-day  the 
wonder  of  all  visitors.  Owen,  like  Godin,  knew 
how  to  make  manufacturing  generosity  pay. 
...  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Owen  set  up  a  co-oper- 
ative store  on  the  primitive  plan  of  buying  goods 
and  provisions  wholesale  and  selling  them  to  the 
workmen's  families  at  cost  price,  he  giving  store- 
rooms and  paying  for  the  management,  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  the  industrial  purchasers. 
The  benefit  which  the  Lanark  weavers  enjoyed 
in  being  able  to  buy  retail  at  wholesale  pnces 
was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  clever  workmen 
elsewhere  began  to  form  stores  to  supply  their 
families  in  the  same  way.  The  earliest  instance 
of  this  is  the  Economical  Society  of  Sheerness, 
commenced  in  1816,  and  which  is  still  doing 
business  in  the  same  premises  and  also  in  adja- 
cent ones  lately  erected.  .  .  .  These  practical 
co-operative  societies  with  economical  objects 
gradually  extended  themselves  over  the  land, 
Mr.  Owen  with  splendid  generosity,  giving  costly 
publicity  to  his  successes,  that  others  might  profit 
likewise  according  to  their  means.  His  remark- 
able manufacturing  gains  set  workmen  thinking 
that  they  might  do  something  in  the  same  way. 
.  .  .  The  co-operative  stores  now  changed  their 
plan.  They  sold  retail  at  shop  charges,  and 
saved  the  difiference  between  retail  and  cost  price 
as  a  fund  with  which  to  commence  co-operative 
workshops.    In  1830  from  300  to  400  co-opera- 


tive stores  had  been  set  up  in  England.  There 
are  records  of  250  existing,  cited  in  the  '  History 
of  Co-operation  in  England.'.  .  .  The  Rochdale 
Society  of  1844  was  the  first  which  adopted  the 
principle  of  giving  the  shareholders  5  per  cent, 
only,  and  dividing  the  remaining  profit  among 
the  customers.  There  is  a  recorded  instance  of 
this  being  done  in  Huddersfield  in  1837,  but  no 
practical  effect  arose,  and  no  propagandism  of  the 
plan  was  attempted  until  the  Rochdale  co-opera- 
tors devised  the  scheme  of  their  own  accord,  and 
applied  it.  They  began  under  the  idea  of  saving 
money  for  community  purposes  and  establishing 
cooperative  workshops.  For  this  purpose  they 
advised  their  members  to  leave  their  savings  in 
the  store  at  5  per  cent,  interest ;  and  with  a  view 
to  get  secular  education,  of  which  there  was  little 
to  be  had  in  those  days,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  stupidity  was  against  them,  they  set 
apart  2i  per  cent,  of  their  profits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  education,  and  propagandism. 
By  selling  at  retail  prices  they  not  only  acquired 
funds,  but  they  avoided  the  imputation  of  under- 
selling their  neighbours,  which  they  had  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  dislike.  They 
intended  to  live,  but  their  principle  was  '  to  let 
live.'  By  encouraging  members  to  save  their 
dividends  in  order  to  accumulate  capital,  they 
taught  them  habits  of  thrift.  By  refusing  to  sell 
on  credit  they  made  no  losses ;  they  incurred  no 
expenses  in  keeping  books,  and  they  taught  the 
working  classes  around  them,  for  the  first  time, 
to  live  without  falling  into  debt.  This  scheme 
of  equity,  thrift,  and  education  constitutes  what 
is  callea  the  'Rochdale  plan.'  .  .  .  The  subse- 
quent development  of  co-operation  has  been 
greatly  due  to  the  interest  which  Professor 
Maurice.  Canon  Kingsley,  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow 
took  in  it.  They  promoted  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  law  wliich  gave  the  stores  legal  pro- 
tection, and  enabled  them  to  become  bankers,  to 
hold  land,  and  allow  their  members  to  increase 
their  savings  to  £200.  .  .  .  The  members  of  co- 
operative societies  of  the  Rochdale  type  now  ex- 
ceed 900,000,  und  receive  more  than  2^  millions 
of  profit  annually.  There  are  1,200  stores  in 
operation,  which  do  a  business  of  nearly  30 
millions  a  year,  and  own  share  capital  of  8  mil- 
lions. The  transactions  of  their  Co-operative 
Bank  at  Manchester  amount  to  16  millions 
annually.  The  societies  devote  to  education 
£22,000  a  year  out  of  their  profits,  and  many  so- 
cieties expend  important  sums  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, whicli  is  not  formally  recorded  in  their 
returns.  In  the  twenty-five  years  from  1861  to 
1880  the  co-operators  have  done  business  of  up- 
wards of  361  millions,  and  have  made  for  work- 
ing people  a  profit  of  30  millions.  .  .  .  Co-oper- 
ation in  other  countries  bears  no  comparison 
with  its  rise  and  progress  in  England.  The 
French  excel  in  co-operative  workshops,  the  Ger- 
mans in  co-operative  banks,  England  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  stores.  No  country  has  succeeded 
yet  with  all  three.  Italy  excels  even  Germany 
in  co-operative  banks.  It  has,  too,  some  re- 
markable distributive  societies,  selling  commod- 
ities at  cost  prices,  and  is  now  beginning  stores 
on  the  Rochdale  plan.  France  has  many  dis- 
tributive stores,  and  is  likely  to  introduce  tlie 
Rochdale  type.  .  .  .  America  ...  is  likely  to 
excel  in  industrial  partnerships,  and  is  introduc- 
ing the  English  system  of  co-operation," — Q.  J. 
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nolyoake,  The  Ormtth  of  Co-operation  in  Eng- 
laiid  {Fortniyhtly  lies.,  Augmt  1,  1887).— The 
"Christiftn  Sociiilism "  which  arose  in  England 
about  1850,  under  the  intluenoe  of  Fredericic  D. 
Maurice,  Cliarles  Klngsley,  Tliotnas  Hughes, 
identified  itself  pmctically  with  tlio  co-operative 
movement.  —  R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German 
Socialism,  pp.  249-251. 

Also  in  :  G.  J.  Ilolyoake,  Hiat.  of  Co-operation 
in  England. — The  same,  Hist,  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers. — B.  Jones,  Co-operative  Production. 

A.  D.  1817-1825.  —Saint  Simon  and  Saint 
Simonism. — "Comte  Henri  de  Saint-Simon,  the 
founder  of  French  socialism,  was  born  at  I'aris 
in  1760.  He  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  celebrated  ouke  of  that  name 
His  education,  he  tells  us,  was  directed  by 
D'Alembert.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen  he  went  as 
volunteer  to  assist  the  American  colonies  in  their 
revolt  against  Britain.  ...  It  was  not  till  1817 
that  he  began,  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  L'lndus- 
trie,'  to  propound  his  socialistic  views,  which 
he  further  developed  in  '  L'Organisateur '  (1819), 
'  Du  Systfime  industriel '  (1821),  '  Catechisme  des 
Industriels'  (1823).  The  last  and  most  impor- 
tant expression  of  his  views  is  the  'Nouveau 
Christianisme '  (1825).  For  many  years  before 
his  death  in  1825  Saint-Simon  had  been  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits.  He  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept a  laborious  post  for  a  salary  of  £40  a  year, 
to  live  on  the  generosity  of  a  former  valet,  and 
finally  to  solicit  a  small  pension  from  his  family. 
In  1823  he  attempted  suicide  in  despair.  It  was 
not  till  very  late  in  his  career  that  he  attached  to 
himself  a  few  ardent  disciples.  As  a  thinker 
Saint-Simon  was  entirely  deficient  in  system, 
clearness,  and  consecutive  strength.  His  writ- 
ings are  largely  made  up  of  a  few  ideas  continu- 
ally repeated.  But  his  speculations  are  always 
ingenious  and  original ;  and  he  has  unquestion- 
ably exercised  great  influence  on  modern  thought, 
both  as  the  historic  founder  of  French  socialism 
and  as  suggesting  much  of  what  was  afterwards 
elaborated  into  Comtism.  .  .  .  His  opinions 
were  conditioned  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
by  the  feudal  and  military  system  still  prevalent 
in  France.  In  opposition  to  the  destructive  lib- 
eralism of  the  Revolution  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  new  and  positive  reorganisation  of 
society.  So  far  was  he  from  advocating  social 
revolt  that  he  appealed  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  in- 
augurate the  new  order  of  things.  In  opposi- 
tion, however,  to  the  feudal  and  military  sys- 
tem, the  former  aspect  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  Restoration,  he  advocated 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  industrial  chiefs 
should  control  society.  In  place  of  the  Mediaeval 
Church,  the  spiritual  direction  of  society  should 
fall  to  the  men  of  science.  What  Saint-Simon 
desired,  therefore,  was  an  industrialist  State  di- 
rected by  modern  science.  The  men  who  are 
best  fitted  to  organise  society  for  productive 
labour  are  entitled  to  bear  rule  in  it.  The  social 
aim  is  to  produce  things  useful  to  life ;  the  final 
end  of  social  activity  is  '  the  exploitation  of  the 
globe  by  association.'  The  contrast  between 
labour  and  capital,  so  much  emphasised  by  later 
socialism,  is  not  present  to  Saint-Simon,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  the  industrial  chiefs,  to  whom 
the  control  of  production  is  to  be  committed, 
shall  rule  in  the  interest  of  society.  Later  on, 
the  cause  of  the  poor  receives  greater  attention, 
till  in  his  greatest  work,  '  The  New  Christianity,' 


it  becomes  the  central  point  of  his  teaching,  and 
takes  the  form  of  a  religion.  It  was  this  reli- 
gious development  of  his  teaching  that  occasioned 
his  final  quarrel  with  Comte.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  '  Nouveau  Christianisme ' 
Saint-Simon  had  not  concerned  himself  with 
theology.  Here  he  starts  from  a  belief  in  God, 
and  his  object  in  the  treatise  is  to  reduce  Chris- 
tianity to  its  simple  and  essential  elements.  .  .  . 
During  his  lifetime  the  views  of  Saint-Simon 
had  little  influence,  and  he  left  only  a  very  few 
devoted  disciples,  who  continued  to  advocate  the 
doctrines  of  their  master,  whom  they  revered  as 
a  prophet.  .  .  .  The  school  of  Saint-Simon  in- 
sists strongly  on  the  claims  of  merit;  they  advo- 
cate a  social  hierarchy  in  which  each  man  shall 
be  placed  according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded 
according  to  his  works.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most 
special  and  pronounced  feature  of  the  Saint- 
Simon  Socialism,  whose  theory  of  government  is 
a  kind  of  spiritual  or  scientific  autocracy.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  family  and  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  the  school  of  Saint-Simon  advocated  the 
complete  emancipation  of  woman  and  her  entire 
equality  with  man." — T.  Kirkup,  A  History  of 
Socialism,  ch.  2. 

A.  D,  1832-1847.—  Fourier  and  Fourierism. 
— "  Almost  contemporaneously  with  St.  Simon 
[see  above:  A.  D.  1817-1825]  another  French- 
man, Charles  Fourier,  was  elaborating  a  different 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mill,  a  more  workable 
scheme  of  social  renovation  on  Socialistic  lines. 
The  work,  indeed,  in  which  Fourier's  main  ideas 
are  embodied,  called  the  'Theorie  des  quatre 
Mouvements,'  was  published  in  1808,  long  before 
St.  Simon  had  given  his  views  to  the  world,  but  it 
received  no  attention  until  after  the  discredit  of 
the  St.  Simonian  schpme,  beginning  in  1832. 
Association  is  the  central  word  of  Fourier's  as 
of  St.  Simon's  industrial  system.  Associated 
groups  of  from  1,600  to  2,000  persons  are  to  culti- 
vate a  square  league  of  ground  called  the  I*ha- 
lange,  or  phalanx ;  and  are  likewise  to  carry  on 
all  other  kinds  of  industry  which  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  individuals  are  to  live  together  in  one 
pile  of  buildings,  called  the  Phalanstery,  in 
order  to  economize  in  buildings,  in  domestic  ar- 
rangements, cooking,  etc.,  and  to  reduce  distri- 
butors' profits ;  they  may  eat  at  a  common  table 
or  not,  as  seems  good  to  them :  that  is,  they  have 
life  in  common,  and  a  good  deal  in  each  other's 
sight;  they  do  not  work  in  common  more  than  is 
necessary  under  the  existing  system ;  aud  there 
is  not  a  community  of  property.  Neither  pri- 
vate property,  nor  inheritance,  is  abolished.  In 
the  division  of  the  produce  of  industry,  after  a 
minimum  sufficient  for  bare  subsistence  has  been 
assigned  to  each  one,  the  surplus,  deducting  the 
capital  necessary  for  future  operations,  is  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  three  great  interests  of 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent,  in  the  respective 
proportions  of  iive-twelfths,  four-twelflhs,  and 
three-twelfths.  Individuals,  according  to  their 
several  tastes  or  aptitudes,  may  attach  them- 
selves to  more  than  one  of  the  numerous  groups 
of  labourers  within  each  association.  Every  one 
must  work ;  useless  things  will  not  be  produced ; 
parasitic  or  unnecessary  work,  such  as  the  work 
of  agents,  distributors,  middlemen  generally,  will 
not  exist  in  the  phalanstery ;  from  all  which  the 
Fourierist  argues  that  no  one  need  work  exces- 
sively. Nor  need  the  work  be  disagreeable.  On 
the  contrary,  Fourier  has  discovered  the  secret  of 
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making  labour  attractive.  Few  kinds  of  labour 
arc  iiitrinBically  (iisugrccablo ;  and  if  any  is  un- 
pleasant, it  is  mostly  because  it  is  monotonous 
or  too  long  continued.  On  Fourier's  plan  the 
monotony  will  vanish,  and  none  need  work  to 
excess.  Even  work  regorded  as  intrinsically  re- 
pugnant ceases  to  be  so  when  it  is  not  regarded 
as  (iishoiiourablo,  or  when  it  absolutely  nuist  be 
done.  But  should  it  be  thought  otherwise,  there 
is  one  way  of  compensating  such  work  in  the 
phalanstery — let  those  who  perform  it  be  paid 
higher  than  other  workers,  and  let  them  vary  it 
with  work  more  agreeable,  as  they  will  have  op- 
portunity of  doing  in  the  new  community." — \V. 
Qraham,  Hofialism,  New  and  Old,  pp.  98-100. — 
Fourier  died  in  1837.  After  his  death  the  lead- 
ership of  his  disciples,  who  were  still  few  in 
number,  devolved  upon  M.  Considerant,  the 
editor  of  '  La  Phalange,'  a  journal  which  had 
been  started  during  the  previous  year  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  doctrines  of  the  school.  "The 
activity  of  the  disciples  continued  unabated. 
Every  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  foun- 
der they  celebrated  by  a  public  dmner.  In  1838 
the  number  of  guests  was  only  90;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  had  increased  to  200;  and  they 
afterwards  rose  to  more  than  1,000.  Every  an- 
niversary of  his  death  they  visited  his  grave  at 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  decorated  it 
with  wreaths  of  immortelles.  Upon  these  solemn 
occasions  representatives  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  testified  by  their  presence  to 
the  faith  they  had  embraced.  In  January,  1839, 
the  Librairie  Sociale,  in  the  Rue  de  1'  Ecole  de 
Medicine,  was  established,  and  the  works  of 
Fourier  and  his  disciples,  with  those  of  other 
socialist  writers,  obtained  a  large  circulation. 
.  .  .  In  1840 'La  Phalange,' began  to  appear,  as 
a  regular  newspaper,  three  times  a  week.  .  .  . 
Some  of  its  principles  began  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence.  Several  newspapers  in  Paris,  and 
throughout  the  country,  demanded  social  rev- 
olution rather  than  political  agitation.  The  cries 
of  '  Organisation  du  Travail, '  '  Droit  au  Travail, ' 
that  were  now  beginning  to  be  heard  so  fre- 
quently in  after-dinner  toasts,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  populace,  were  traced  back  to  Fourier. 
Cabet  had  already  published  his  '  Voyage  en 
Icarie';  Louis  Blanc  was  writing  in  'La  Revue 
du  Progrfis,'  and  many  other  shades  of  socialism 
and  communism  were  springing  into  existence, 
and  eagerly  competing  for  public  favour.  .  .  . 
;M.  Schueider  communicated  the  theory  to  his 
countrymen  in  Germany,  in  1837.  The  knowl- 
edge was  farther  extended  in  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  by  M.  Qatzkow,  in  1843;  and 
separate  works  treating  of  the  subject  were  sub- 
sequently published  by  M.  Stein  and  M.  Loose. 
In  Spain,  it  found  an  active  disciple  in  Don 
Joachin  Abreu;  and  a  plan  for  realisation  was 
laid  before  the  Ilegent  by  Don  Slanuel  de  Beloy. 
In  England,  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty  was  already  ad- 
vocating it  in  the  '  Morning  Star.'  In  1841,  his 
gaper  appeared  with  the  new  name  of  '  London 
halanx' ;  and  it  was  announced  that  thousands 
<f  pounds,  and  thousands  of  acres,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  disciples.  The  Communists  of 
the  school  of  Owen  received  the  new  opinions 
favourably,  and  wished  them  every  success  in 
their  undertaking.  In  America,  Fourier  soon 
obtained  followers;  the  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  M.  Jean  Manesca,  who  wab 
the  secretary  of  a  pbalansteriau  society,  estab- 


lisned  in  New  York  so  early  as  1838.  In  1840, 
no  less  than  50  German  families  started  from 
New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  MM.  Qaert- 
ncr  and  Hempel,  both  Fourierists,  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Texas.  They  seem  to  have  prospered 
for  a  time  at  least,  for  their  numbers  subsequently 
rose  to  200,000.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  first  number  of  the  'Phalanx '  appeared  at  Buf- 
falo, in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Paris,  had  Just 
published  a  work  on  the  'Social  Destiny  of  Man,' 
which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  abridgment  of  M. 
Considerant's  'Destinee  Sociale.'  lie  became  the 
editor  of  the  'Future,'  which  replaced  the  'Pha- 
lanx,' and  was  published  at  New  York.  This 
Eaper  obtained  but  a  small  circulation,  and  Mr. 
risbane  thought  it  advisable  to  discontinue  it, 
and,  in  its  stead,  to  purchase  a  column  in  the 
'  New  York  Tribune.' .  .  .  When  Mr.  Brisbane 
bei^an  his  propaganda,  there  was  a  '  Society  of 
Friends  of  Progress '  in  existence  in  Boston.  It 
included  among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
New  Workl.  ...  A  paper  called  the  '  Dial '  was 
started,  to  which  Emerson,  Parker,  and  Mar- 
garet Puller  contributed.  "Their  object  was  to 
advocate  a  community  upon  the  principles  of 
Fourier,  but  so  modified  as  to  suit  their  own 
peculiar  views.  The  result  was  the  acquisition 
of  Brook  Farm.  .  .  .  But  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Brisbane  was  not  limited  to  indirectly  inspiring 
these  eccentric  experiments.  It  was  said  that  in 
New  York  alone,  in  1843,  there  wern  three  news- 
papers reflecting  the  opinions  of  Fourier,  and  no 
less  than  forty  throughout  the  rest  of  the  States. 
Besides  this,  many  reviews  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing them.  The  first  association  in  America 
to  call  itself  a  phalanx  was  Sylvania.  It  was 
begun  in  October,  1843,  and  lasted  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  There  were  150  members,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  name  appears  among  the 
list  of  its  officers;  it  consisted  of  2,300  acres  in 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  There  were  thirty-four  uuder- 
taken  during  the  Fourier  excitement,  but  of 
these  we  have  complete  statistics  of  only  four- 
teen. .  .  .  The  years  1846-7  proved  fatal  to  most 
of  them.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brisbane  acknowldged 
in  July,  1847,  that  only  three  then  survived." — 
A.  J.  Booth,  Fourier  {Fortnightly  liev.,  Dec, 
1872).  —  "Horace  Greeley,  under  date  of  July 
1847,  wrote  to  the  '  People's  Journal '  the  follow- 
ing. '  As  to  the  Associationists  (by  their  adver- 
saries termed  "  Fourieritcs "),  with  whom  I  am 
proud  to  be  numbered,  their  beginnings  are  yet 
too  recent  to  justify  me  in  asking  for  thejr  his- 
tory any  considerable  space  in  your  columns. 
Briefiy,  however,  the  first  that  was  heard  in  this 
country  of  Fourier  and  his  views  (beyond  a  little 
circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  persons  in  two  or 
three  of  our  large  cities,  who  had  picked  up 
some  notion  of  them  in  Prance  or  from  Fie.ich 
writings),  was  in  1840,  when  Albert  Brisbane 
published  his  first  synopsis  of  Fourier's  theory 
of  industrial  and  household  Association.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  considerably  discussed, 
and  several  attempts  of  some  sort  have  been 
made  to  actualize  Fourier's  ideas,  generally  hy 
men  destitute  alike  of  capacity,  public  confi- 
dence, energy  and  means.  In  only  one  instance 
that  I  have  heard  of  was  the  land  paid  for  on 
which  the  enterprise  commenced;  not  one  of 
these  vaunted  "Fourier  Associations "  ever  had 
the  means  of  erecting  a  proper  dwelling  for  so 
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many  as  three  hundred  people,  even  If  the  land 
had  been  given  tljcm.  Of  couroe  the  time  for 
paying  the  first  InBtallmcnt  on  the  mortgage 
covering  their  land  has  generally  wltne-wcd  the 
dissipation  of  their  sanguTuu  dreams.  Yet  there 
are  at  least  three  of  these  embryo  Associations 
still  In  existence;  and,  as  each  of  these  is  In  its 
third  or  fourth  year,  they  may  bo  supposed  to 
give  some  promise  of  vitality.  They  are  the 
North  Amenciin  Phalanx,  near  Lecdsville,  New 
Jersey;  the  Trumbull  Phalanx,  near  Braceville, 
Ohio;  and  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx,  Ccresco,  Wis- 
consin. Each  of  these  has  a  considerable  domain 
nearly  or  wholly  paid  for,  is  improving  the  soil, 
increasing  its  annual  products,  and  establishing 
some  branches  of  manufactures.  Each,  though 
far  enough  from  being  a  perfect  Association,  is 
animated  with  the  hope  of  becoming  one,  as 
rapidly  as  experience,  time  and  means  will  al- 
low.' Of  the  tliree  Phalanxes  thus  mentioned  as 
the  rear-guard  of  Fourierism,  one  —  the  Trum- 
bull— disappeared  about  four  months  afterward 
(very  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of 
Brook  Farm),  and  another  —  the  Wisconsin — 
lasted  only  a  year  longer,  leaving  the  North 
American  alone  for  the  last  four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence."— J.  II.  Noyes,  History  of  American 
Socialisms,  ch.  40. 

Also   in:    R.   Brisbane:    Albert  Brisbane;    a 
Mental  Biofjraplni. 

A.  D.  1839-1894. —  Proudhon  and  his  doc- 
trines of  Anarchism. — The  Individualistic  and 
Communistic  Anarchists  of  the  present  gen- 
eration.— "Of  the  Socialistic  thinkers  who  serve 
as  a  kind  of  link  between  the  Utopists  and  the 
school  of  the  Socialism  of  historical  evolution, 
or  scientific  Socialists,  by  far  the  most  note- 
worthy figure  is  Proudhon,  who  was  born  at 
Besan(;on  in  1809.  By  birth  he  belonged  to  the 
working  class,  his  fatlier  being  a  brewer's  cooper, 
and  he  himself  as  a  youth  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  cowherding.  In  1838,  however,  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  gencml  grammar,  and  in  1839 
he  gained  a  scholarship  to  be  held  for  three 
years,  a  gift  of  one  Madame  Suard  to  his  native 
town.  'Tlie  result  of  this  advantage  was  his 
most  important  though  far  from  his  most  volu- 
minous work,  published  the  same  year  as  the  essay 
which  Madame  Suard's  scholars  were  bound  to 
write:  It  bore  the  title  of  'What  is  Property?' 
(Qu'  est-ce  que  la  propriete  ?)  his  answer  bemg 
Property  is  Robbery  (La  propriete  est  le  vol). 
As  may  be  imagined,  this  remarkable  essay 
caused  much  stir  and  indignation,  and  Proud- 
hon was  censured  by  the  Besan^ou  Academy  for 
its  production,  narrowly  escaping  a  prosecution. 
In  1841  he  was  tried  at  Besan9on  for  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Victor  Considerant,  the  Fourierist,  but 
was  acquitted.  In  1846  he  wrote  his  '  Philoso- 
phie  de  la  Misfire'  (Philosophy  of  Poverty), 
which  received  an  elaborate  reply  and  refutation 
from  Karl  Marx.  In  1847  lie  went  to  Paris.  In 
the  Revolution  of  1848  he  showed  himself  a  vig- 
orous controversialist,  and  was  elected  Deputy 
for  the  Seine.  .  .  .  After  the  failure  of  the  revo- 
lution of  '48,  Proudhon  was  imprisoned  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  married  a  young 
woman  of  the  working  class.  In  1858  he  fully 
developed  his  system  of  '  Mutualism '  in  his  last 
work,  entitled  'Justice  in  the  Revolution  and 
the  Church. '  In  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  this  book  he  had  to  retire  to  Brussels,  but  was 
amnestied  in  1860,  came  back  to  France  and  died 


at  Passy  in  1865."— W.  Morris  and  E.  B.  Bax, 

Socialism,  its  Uroteth  antl  Outcome,  ch.  18. — "  In 
anarchism  we  have  the  extreme  antithesis  of 
socialism  and  communism.  The  socialist  desires 
80  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  state  that  it  sliall 
embrace  all  the  more  important  concerns  of  life. 
The  communist,  at  least  of  the  older  school, 
would  make  the  sway  of  authority  and  the  rou- 
tine which  follows  therefrom  universal.  The  an- 
archist, on  the  otiier  liand,  would  banisli  all  forms 
of  authority  and  have  only  a  system  of  the  most 
perfect  liberty.  The  anarchist  is  an  extreme 
individualist.  .  .  .  Anarchism,  as  a  social  tiieory, 
was  first  elaborately  formulated  by  Proudlion. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  '  What  is  Property? ' 
he  briefly  stated  the  doctrine  and  gave  it  tho 
name  'anarchy,' absence  of  a  master  or  sovereign. 
In  that  connection  he  said:  '  In  a  given  society 
the  authority  of  man  over  man  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment which  that  society  has  reached.  .  .  .  Prop- 
erty and  royalty  have  been  crumbling  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  world  began.  As  man  seeks 
justice  in  equality,  so  society  seeks  order  in 
anarchy.'    About  twelve  years  before  Proudhon 

f>ublished  his  views  Joslah  Warren  readied  simi- 
ar  conclusions  in  America.  But  as  the  French- 
man possessed  the  originality  necessary  to  the 
construction  of  a  social  philosophy,  we  must  re- 
gard him  as  altogether  the  chief  authority  upon 
scientific  anarchism.  .  .  .  Proudhon's  social 
ideal  was  tjiat  of  perfect  individual  liberty. 
Those  who  have  thought  him  a  communist  or 
socialist  have  wholly  mistaken  his  meaning.  .  .  . 
Proudhon  believed  that  if  the  state  in  all  its  de- 
partments were  abolished,  if  authority  were 
eradicated  from  society,  and  if  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire  were  made  universal  in  its  operation, 
every  form  of  social  ill  would  disappear.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views  men  are  wicked  and  igno- 
rant because,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
have  been  forced  to  be  so:  it  is  because  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  will  of  another,  or 
are  able  to  transfer  the  evil  results  of  their  acts 
to  another.  If  the  individual,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  discretion,  could  be  freed  from  repression 
and  compulsion  In  every  form  and  know  that  he 
alone  is  responsible  for  his  acts  and  must  bear 
their  consequences,  he  would  become  thrifty, 
prudent,  energetic;  in  short  he  would  always 
see  and  follow  his  highest  interests.  He  would 
always  respect  the  rights  of  others;  that  is,  act 
justly.  Such  individuals  could  carry  on  all  the 
great  industrial  enterprises  of  to-day  either  sep- 
arately or  by  voluntary  association.  No  compul- 
sion, however,  could  be  used  to  force  one  to 
fulfil  a  contract  or  remain  in  an  association 
longer  than  his  interest  dictated.  Thus  we  should 
have  a  perfectly  free  play  of  enlightened  self- 
interests  :  equitable  competition,  the  only  natural 
form  of  social  organization.  .  .  .  Proudhon's 
theory  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  scientific 
anarchism.  How  closely  have  the  American  an- 
archists adhered  to  the  teachings  of  their  master? 
One  group,  with  its  centre  at  Boston  and  with 
branch  associations  in  a  few  other  cities,  is  com- 
posed of  faithful  disciples  of  Proudhon.  They 
believe  that  he  is  the  leading  thinker  among  those 
who  have  found  the  source  of  evil  in  society  and 
the  remedy  therefor.  They  accept  his  analysis 
of  social  phenomena  and  follow  his  lead  gener- 
ally, though  not  implicitly.  They  call  them- 
selves Individualistic  Anarchists,  and  claim  to 
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ho  the  only  cliuw  who  nro  entitled  t  i  tlmt  nnmc. 
Tlnsy  do  not  attempt  to  or^iinlze  vc-y  niueh,  Imt 
H'ly  upon  'iictive  individuals,  working  IxTe  and 
there  all  over  the  country.'  It  Im  Hup|Hwed  tlmt 
they  may  ninnlH-r  in  all  Homu  Ave  tiiouHiind  ad- 
hennts  in  the  UnlU'«i  StateH.  .  .  .  They,  like 
Proudhon,  consider  the  Kovcrnment  of  tho  United 
Htutes  to  1)0  as  oppresHlve  and  worthless  as  anv 
of  the  EurojH-'an  monarchies.  Liberty  prevails 
here  no  more  than  there.  In  some  respects  tho 
system  of  majority  rule  is  moro  obnoxious  than 
that  of  ir  »n,".rchy.  It  is  qjilto  as  tyrannical,  and 
in  a  republic  it  Is  moro  difflcult  to  reach  tho 
source  of  the  despotism  and  remove  it.  They 
regard  the  entire  ma(;hlnery  of  elections  as  worth- 
less and  a  hindrance  to  prosperity.  They  nro 
opposed  to  political  machines  (-f  all  kinds.  They 
never  vote  or  perform  the  duties  of  citizens  In 
any  way.  if  It  can  bo  avoided.  .  .  .  Concerning 
the  fiunlly  relation,  tho  anarchists  believe  that 
civil  marriage  should  be  al)olished  and  '  autono- 
mistic  '  marriage  substituted.  This  means  that 
the  contracting  parties  should  agree  to  live  to- 
gether as  long  as  it  seems  best  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  partnership  should  bo  dissolved  whenever 
cither  ono  desires  it.  Still,  they  would  give  the 
freest  possible  play  to  love  and  honor  as  restrain- 
ing motives.  .  .  .  The  Individualistic  Anarchists 
.  .  .  profess  to  have  very  little  in  common  with 
the  Internationalists.  The  latter  are  Communis- 
tic Anarchists.  They  borrow  their  analysis  of 
existing  social  conditions  from  Marx,  or  more 
accurately  from  the  'communistic  manifesto' 
issued  by  Marx  and  Engels  in  1847.  In  the  old 
International  Workingman's  association  they  con- 
stituted tho  left  wing,  which,  with  its  leader, 
Bakuninc,  was  expelled  in  1872.  Later  the  fol- 
lowers of  Marx,  the  socialists  proper,  disbanded, 
and  since  1883  the  International  in  this  country 
lias  been  controlled  wholly  by  tho  anarchists. 
Their  views  and  methods  are  similar  to  those 
which  Bakuninc  wished  to  carry  out  by  means 
of  his  Universal  Alliance,  and  which  exist  more  or 
less  de(^ntti-ly  in  the  minds  of  Russian  Nihilists. 
Like  Bakuninc,  they  desire  to  organize  an  inter- 
national revolutionary  movement  of  the  laboring 
classes,  to  maintain  it  by  means  of  conspiracy 
and,  us  soon  as  possible,  to  bring  about  a  general 
insurrection.  In  this  way,  with  the  help  of  ex- 
plosives, poisons  and  murderous  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  they  hope  to  destroy  all  existing  institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical,  civil  and  economic.  Upon 
the  smoking  ruins  they  will  erect  the  new  and 
perfect  sOciety.  Only  a  few  weeks  or  months 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  transition.  During 
that  time  the  laborers  will  take  possession  of  all 
lands,  buildings,  instruments  of  production  and 
distribution.  With  these  in  their  possession,  and 
without  the  interposition  of  government,  they 
will  organize  into  associations  or  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  tlie  work  of  society." — 
H.  L.  Osgood,  ikitntific  Anarchism  (Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  March,  1889). 

Also  in:  F.  Dubois,  The  Anarchist  PeHl. 

A.  D.  1840-1848.— Louis  Blanc  and  his 
scheme  of  State-aided  Co-operation. — "St. 
Simouism  would  destroy  individual  liberty, 
would  weight  the  State  with  endless  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  whole  details  of  production,  dls- 
tribtition,  and  transportation.  It  would  besides 
be  a  despotism  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  and 
not  a  beneficent  despotism,  considering  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  men.    So  objected 


Louis  Blanc  to  Ht.  Himonlsm,  In  his  '  Organlsa 
tlon  du  Travail '  (1840),  whilst  bringing  forward 
a  scheme  of  his  own.  which,  he  contends,  woidd 
be  at  once  simple,  hnmcdiately  applicable,  and  of 
indefinite  extensibllilv;  In  fact  a  full  and  final 
solution  of  the  Social  I'roblem.  The  large  system 
of  production,  the  large  factory  and  workshop, 
he  saw  was  nocessiiry.  Large  capital.  t(K),  was 
necessary,  but  the  large  capitalist  was  not.  On 
tho  contrary,  capitalism  —  capital  in  the  hands 
of  private  Itidividuals,  with,  as  a  necessary  con- 
8e(|uence,  unbounded  competition,  was  ruinous 
for  tho  working  classes,  and  not  g<HMl  for  tho 
middle  classes,  int^luding  the  capitalists  them- 
selves, because  the  larger  capitalists,  if  suf- 
ficiently astute  or  unscrupulous,  can  destroy  tho 
smaller  ones  Itv  under-selling,  as  in  fact  they  con- 
stantly did.  Ills  own  scheme  was  what  is  now 
called  co-operative  pnKluctlon,  with  the  difTer- 
ence  that  instead  of  voluntary  effort,  he  looked 
to  tho  State  to  give  it  its  first  motion,  bv  ad- 
vancing tho  capital  without  interest,  by  draw- 
ing up  the  necessary  regulations,  and  by  naming 
tho  hierarchy  of  workers  for  one  year,  after 
whl(!h  the  cooperative  groups  were  to  elect 
their  own  ofllcers.  He  thought  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  these  co-operative  associations  were  thus 
launched  State-aided  in  each  of  the  greater  prov- 
inces of  industry,  they  could  compete  success- 
fully with  the  private  capitalist,  and  would  beat 
him  within  no  very  long  time.  By  competition 
he  trusted  to  drive  him  out  in  a  moderate  time, 
and  without  shock  to  industry  in  general.  But 
having  conquered  tho  capitalist  by  competition, 
he  wished  competition  to  cease  between  the  differ- 
ent associations  in  any  given  industry;  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  would  'avail  himself  of  the  arm  of 
competition  to  destroy  competition. ' .  .  .  The  net 
proceeds  each  year  would  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  tho  first  to  be  divided  equally  amongst 
the  members  of  the  association ;  the  second  to  be 
devoted  partly  to  the  support  of  the  old,  the  siclf , 
the  infirm,  partly  to  the  alleviation  of  crises 
which  would  weigh  on  other  industries;  the 
third  to  furnish  '  instruments  of  labour '  to  those 
who  might  wish  to  join  the  association.  .  .  . 
Capitalists  would  be  invited  into  the  associations, 
and  would  receive  the  current  rate  of  interest 
at  least,  which  interest  would  be  guaranteed  to 
them  out  of  tho  national  budget;  but  they  would 
only  participate  in  the  net  surplus  in  the  charac- 
ter of  workers.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  scheme  of 
Louis  Blanc,  which,  in  1848,  when  member  of 
the  Provisional  Government  in  France,  he  had  the 
opportunity,  rarely  grunted  to  the  social  system- 
maker,  of  partially  trying  in  practice.  He  was 
allowed  to  establish  a  number  of  associations  of 
working  men  by  the  aid  of  Government  subsi- 
dies. The  result  f'id  not  realize  expectations. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  struggling, 
every  one  of  tho  associations  failed ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciutions  founded  by  the  workmen's  own  capital, 
as  also  some  industrial  partnerships  founded  by 
capitalists,  on  Louis  Blanc's  principle  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  ne*.  proceeds,  were  successful.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  'ateliers  nationaux,'  [see 
France:  A.  D.  184o]  which  were  not  counte- 
nanced by  Louis  Blanc;  but  to  certain  associa- 
tions of  working  men  who  received  advances 
from  the  Government  on  the  principle  advocated 
in  his  book.  There  were  not  many  of  tliese  at 
first.  L.  Blanc  congratulated  himself  on  being  able 
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to  Btnrt  a  few:  nftcr  the  Bcrond  riMtn^  tlio  Oov- 
crnnient  Hiil)Ni(ll/,c-(l  tiftv  nIx  iiHHociittioiiH,  all  but 
one  of  which  hiul  falh'(l  l.y  187.V"— W.  Oniham, 
Soeinliain,  New  and  GUI,  eh.  8,  urt.  B,  with  fmt- 
note. — "  In  1H4H  tlic  Constituent  AM8c>inl)ly  votod, 
In  July,  thiit  Is.  nftc-r  the  rcvohition  of  .lunc-,  a 
subHidy  of  three  milliona  of  francH  in  order  to 
encourage  tiie  formation  of  working  men's  asso- 
ciations. Hlx  hundred  applicutionH,  half  coming 
from  Paris  alone,  were  made  to  the  commission 
entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  of 
whieli  only  tifty-six  were  accepted.  In  Paris, 
thirty  associations,  twenty-seven  of  whleli  were 
composed  of  working  men,  comprising  in  all  4!}4 
associates,  received  890,500  francs.  Within  six 
months,  three  of  the  Parisian  associations  failed ; 
and  of  the  484  associates,  sovcnty-four  resigned, 
fifteen  were  excluded,  and  there  were  eleven 
changes  of  managers.  In  July,  ISfll,  eighteen 
assixnations  had  ceased  to  exist.  One  year  later, 
twelve  others  had  vanished.  In  1865  four  were 
still  extant,  and  had  been  more  or  less  successful. 
In  1875  there  was  but  a  single  one  left,  tliat  of 
tlio  flle-cuttcrs,  which,  as  Citizen  Finance  re- 
marked, was  unrepresented  at  the  Congress." — 
E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Soeialitm  of  Toddy,  ch.  5, 
foot  note. 

Also  in:  L.  Blanc,  1848:  Ilistorieal  Retela- 
tionn,  ch.  ry-fi,  and  19. 

A.  D.  1840-1883.— Icari«.— In  1840,  fetienno 
Cabet  published  in  France  an  Utopian  romance, 
the  "Voyage  en  Icaric,"  which  awakened  re- 
markable Interest,  very  quickly.  Ho  described 
in  this  romance  an  ideal  community,  and  eight 
years  later,  having  continued  the  propagation  of 
his  social  theories  in  the  meantime,  ho  under- 
took to  carry  tliem  Into  practice.  A  tract  of 
land  was  secured  in  Texas,  and  In  February, 
1848,  sixty-nine  emigrants — the  advance  guard 
of  what  promised  to  be  a  great  army  of  Icarians 
— set  sail  from  Havre  for  New  Orleans.  They 
were  followed  during  the  year  by  others  —  a  few 
hundreds  in  all;  but  even  l)cfore  the  later 
comers  reached  New  Orleans  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  had  abandoned  their  Texas  lands, 
disappointed  In  all  their  expectations  and  flndinj^ 
themselves  utterly  unprepared  for  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  the  expenditures  they  had  to  make, 
and  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.  They 
retreated  to  New  Orleans  and  were  joined  there 
by  Cabet.  It  happened  that  the  Mormons,  at 
this  time,  were  deserting  their  town  of  Nauvoo, 
in  Illinois,  and  were  making  their  hejira  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Cabet  struck  a  bargain  with  the  re- 
treating disciples  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  gave 
his  community  a  home  ready-made.  The  follow- 
ers who  adhered  to  him  were  conveyed  to  Nau- 
voo in  the  spring;  but  two  hundred  more  gave 
up  the  socialistic  experiment,  and  either  re- 
mained at  New  Orleans  or  returned  to  France. 
For  a  few  years  the  colony  was  fairly  prosperous 
at  Nauvoo.  Good  schools  were  maintained. 
"Careful  training  in  manners  and  morals,  and 
in  Icarian  principles  and  precepts,  is  work  with 
which  the  schools  are  especially  charged.  The 
printing  office  is  a  place  of  great  activity.  News- 
papers are  prinfid  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. Icarian  school-boolts  are  published.  .  .  . 
A  library  of  5,000  or  6,000  volumes,  chiefly 
standard  French  works,  seems  to  be  much  pat- 
ronized. .  .  .  Frequent  theatrical  entertainments, 
social  dances,  and  lectures  are  common  means 
of  diversion.  .  .  .  These  families  ...  are  far 


from  the  contlition  of  the  happy  Icarians  of  tho 
'Voyage,*  but  considering  the  dillltultieH  they 
have  encountered  they  must  Im;  ac(;redlted  with 
having  done  remarkably  well."  DisHi-nslons 
arose  nowc!ver.  hi  IHW  Caln-t  found  himself 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  community.  In 
>fovember  of  that  year  he  withdrew,  with  about 
IHO  adherents,  and  went  to  Ht.  Louis,  where  ho 
died  suddenly,  a  f(!W  days  after  his  arrival. 
Those  who  had  accompanied  him  settled  them- 
selves upon  an  estate  called  Cheltenham,  six 
miles  west  of  Ht.  Lovds;  l)ut  they  did  not  pros- 
per, and  were  disposseHsed,  by  the  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage,  In  1804,  and  the  last  of  the  com- 
munity was  dispersed.  The  section  left  at  Nau- 
voo held  no  title  to  lands  there,  after  C!abet 
separated  from  them,  and  were  forced  ft)  remove 
In  1860.  They  established  themselves  on  a  tract 
of  land  In  Adams  coimty,  southwest(!rn  Iowa, 
and  there  Icaria,  in  a  slender  and  m(Ml(;st  form, 
has  been  maintained,  through  many  vicissitudes, 
to  the  present  day.  A  new  secession,  occurring 
1879-83,  sent  forth  a  young  colony  which  settled 
at  Cloverdale,  California,  and  took  tho  name  of 
the  I'-iria-Speranza  CiJinmunlfy,  borrowing  tho 
name  'fc(>eranza"  from  another  Utopian  romance 
by  Pierre  Leroux. — A.  Hhaw,  fniria. 

A.  D.  i8ai-i847.— Brook  Farm,— On  tho 
29th  day  of  Heptember,  1841,  articles  of  associa- 
tion were  made  and  executed  which  gave  exis- 
tence to  an  Association  bearing  the  name  and 
style  of  "The  Subscribers  to  the  Brook  Farm 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Ediication."  By 
the  second  of  these  articles,  it  was  declare<l  to  be 
the  object  of  tho  Association  "  to  purcha.se  such 
estates  as  may  be  required  for  the  establishment 
and  continuance  of  an  agricultural,  literary,  and 
scientific  school  or  college,  to  provide  such  lands 
and  hou8(!8,  animals  libraries  and  apparatus,  as 
may  bo  found  expedient  or  advantageous  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Association."  By  article 
six,  "the  Association  guarantees  to  each  share- 
holder tho  interest  of  five  per  cent,  annually  on 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him  in  the  Associa- 
tion." By  article  seven,  "the  shareholders  on 
their  part,  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
do  renounce  all  claim  on  any  profits  accruing  to 
the  Association  for  the  use  of  their  capital  in- 
vested in  the  stock  of  the  Association,  except  five 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  of  stock  held  by 
them."  By  article  eight  it  was  provided  that 
"  every  subscriber  may  receive  the  tuition  of  one 
pupil  for  every  share  held  by  hir:,  instead  of  five 
per  cent,  interest. "  The  subscr.i.ers  to  these  Arti- 
cles, for  shares  ranging  in  amount  from  $500  to 
$1,500,  w^ere  George  Ripley,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Miuot  Pratt,  Charles  A.  Dana,  William 
B.  Allen,  Sophia  W.  Ripley,  Maria  T.  Pratt, 
Sarah  F.  Stearns,  Marianne  Ripley,  and  Charles 
O.  Whitmore.  ' '  The  '  Brook  Farm  Association 
for  Education  and  Agriculture '  was  put  in  mo- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1841.  There  was  no  difB- 
culty  in  collecting  a  company  of  men  and  women 
largo  enough  to  make  a  beginning.  One  third 
of  the  subscriptions  was  actually  paid  in,  Mr. 
Ripley  pledging  his  library  for  four  hundred 
dollars  of  his  amount.  With  the  sum  subscribed 
a  farm  of  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  acres 
was  bought  for  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  West  Roxbury,  about  nine  miles  from 
Boston.  The  site  was  a  pleasant  one,  not  far 
from  Theodore  Parker's  meeting-house  in  Spring 
Street,  and  in  close  vicinity  to  some  of  the  most 
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wealthy,  capable,  and  zealous  friends  of  the 
enterprise.  It  was  charmingly  diversified  with 
bill  and  liollow,  meadow  and  upland.  .  .  .  Later 
experience  showed  its  unfitness  for  lucrative 
tillage,  but  for  an  institute  of  education,  a  semi- 
testhetic,  humane  undertaking,  nothing  could  be 
better.  This  is  the  place  to  say,  once  for  all, 
with  the  utmost  possible  emphasis,  that  Brook 
Farm  was  not  a  '  community  '  in  the  usual  sense 
of  tlu!  term.  There  was  no  element  of  '  social- 
ism '  in  it.  There  was  about  it  no  savor  of 
antiuomianism,  no  taint  of  pessimism,  no  aroma, 
however  faint,  of  nihilism.  It  was  wholly  unlike 
any  of  the  'religious'  associations  which  had 
been  established  in  generations  before,  or  any 
of  the  atheistic  or  mechanical  arrangements 
which  were  attempted  simultaneously  or  after- 
wards. .  .  .  The  institution  of  Brook  Farm, 
though  far  from  being  '  religious '  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  was  enthusiastically  religious 
in  8j)irit  and  purpose.  .  .  .  There  was  no  theo- 
logical creed,  no  ecclesiastical  form,  no  inquisi- 
tion into  opinions,  no  avowed  reliance  on  super- 
human aid.  The  thoughts  of  all  were  heartily 
respected ;  and  while  some  listened  with  sympa- 
thy to  Theodore  Parker,  others  went  to  church 
nowhere,  or  sought  the  privileges  of  ilieir  own 
communion.  ...  A  sympathizing  critic  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Dial '  (January,  1842)  an  account 
of  the  enterprise  as  it  then  appeared :  .  .  .  '  They 
have  bought  a  farm  in  order  to  make  agriculture 
the  basis  of  their  life,  it  being  the  most  direct 
and  simple  in  relation  to  nature.  .  .  .  The  plan 
of  the  Community,  as  an  economy,  is,  in  brief, 
this:  for  all  who  have  property  to  take  stock, 
and  receive  a  fixed  interest  thereon ;  then  to  keep 
house  or  board  in  common,  as  they  shall  sever- 
ally desire,  at  the  cost  of  provisions  purchased 
at  wholesale,  or  raised  on  the  farm ;  and  for  all 
to  labor  in  community  and  be  paid  at  a  certain 
rate  an  hour,  choosing  their  own  number  of 
hours  and  their  own  kmd  of  work.  With  the 
results  of  this  labor  and  their  interest  they  are  to 
pay  their  board,  and  also  purchase  whatever 
else  they  require,  at  cost,  at  the  warehouses  of 
the  community,  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the 
community  as  such.  To  perfect  this  economy, 
in  the  course  of  time  they  must  have  all  trades 
and  all  modes  of  business  carried  on  among 
themselves,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  trade 
which  contributes  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
life,  to  the  finest  art  which  adorns  it  with  food 
or  drapery  for  the  mind.  All  labor,  whether 
bodily  or  mtellectual,  is  to  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  on  the  principle  that,  as  the  labor 
becomes  merely  bodilj',  it  is  a  greater  sacrifice  to 
the  individual  laborer  to  give  his  time  to  it.' 
.  .  .  The  daily  life  at  Brook  Farm  was,  of  course, 
extremely  simple,  even  homely.  .  .  .  There  was 
at  no  time  too  much  room  for  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates.  .  .  .  The  highest  moral  re- 
finement prevailed  in  all  departments.  In  the 
morning,  every  species  of  industrial  activity 
went  on.  In  the  afternoon,  the  laborers  changed 
t}ieir  garments  and  became  teachers,  often  of 
abstruse  branches  of  knowledge.  The  evenings 
were  devoted  to  such  recreations  as  suited  the 
taste  of  the  individual.  The  farm  wa*:  never 
thoroughly  tilled,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
hands.  A  good  deal  of  hay  was  raised,  and  milk 
was  produced  from  v.  do/.en  cows.  .  .  .  Some 
worked  all  day  in  the  field,  some  only  a  few 
hours,  some  nont  at  all,  being  otherwise  em- 


ployed, or  by  some  reason  disqualified.  The 
most  cultivated  worked  the  hardest.  .  .  .  The 
serious  dlfticulties  were  financial.  .  .  .  As  early  as 
1843  the  wisdom  of  making  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  scientific  arrangement  was  agitated;  in 
the  first  months  of  1844  the  reformation  was  seri- 
ously begun,"  and  the  model  of  the  new  prgani- 
zatlon  was  Fourier's  "Phalanx."  "The  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  Brook 
Farm  was  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane.  He  had  studied 
the  system  [of  Fourier]  In  France,  and  made  it 
his  business  to  introduce  it  here.  ...  In  March, 
1845,  the  Brook  Farm  Phalanx  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  Con- 
stitution breathes  a  spirit  of  hope  which  is 
pathetic  at  this  distance  of  time.  .  .  .  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Constitution  was  followed  in  the 
summer  by  '  The  Harbinger, '  which  became  the 
leading  journal  of  Fourierism  in  the  country. 
The  first  number  appeared  on  June  14th.  .  .  . 
Its  list  of  contributors  was  about  the  most  re- 
markable ever  presented.  Besides  Ripley, 
Dwight,  Dana,  and  Rykman,  of  Brook  Farm, 
there  were  Brisbane,  Channing,  Curtis  [George 
W. ,  who  had  lived  at  Brook  Farm  for  two  years], 
Cranch,  Godwin,  Greeley,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Story,  Hlgginson,  to  say  nothing  of  gentlemen 
less  known.  .  .  .  '  The  Harbinger '  lived  nearly 
four  years,  a  little  more  than  two  at  Brook  Farin, 
less  than  two  in  New  York.  The  last  number 
was  issued  on  the  10th  of  February,  1849.  .  .  . 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of 
the  failure  at  Brook  Farm.  There  was  every 
reason  why  it  should  fail ;  there  was  no  earthly, 
however  much  heavenly  reason  there  may  have 
been,  why  it  should  succeed."  In  August,  1847, 
a  meeting-  of  stockholders  and  creditors  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Phalanx  to  a  board  of  three  trustees,  "for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  power  of  disposing  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned. "  And 
so  the  most  attractive  of  all  social  experiments 
came  to  an  end. — O.  B.  Frothingham,  Oeorge 
Ripley,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1842-1889. —  Profit-sharing  experi- 
ments.— "Profit  sharing  w.as  first  practised  sys- 
tematically by  M.  Leclaire,  a  Parisian  house- 
painter  and  decorator.  Beginning  to  admit  his 
workmen  to  participation  in  the  profits  of  his 
business  in  1842,  he  continued  the  system,  with 
modifications  and  developments,  until  his  death 
in  1872.  His  financial  success  was  signal.  It 
was  not  due  to  mere  good  fortune.  Leclaire 
was  a  man  of  high  business  capacity.  ...  In 
France,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  participat- 
ing firms,  from  1855  onwards,  has  been  compara- 
tively steady,  the  number  now  [1889]  standing 
between  55  and  60.  In  Switzerland,  the  10  in- 
stances, dating  ten  years  back  or  more,  have  no 
followers  recorded  in  the  sources  of  Information 
open  to  me.  This  fact  may  be  explained  in 
some  Uegree  by  the  circumstances  that  Dr. 
BOhmert's  work,  the  chief  authority  thus  far  on 
this  subject,  was  published  In  1878,  and  that  the 
principal  Inves^^lgations  since  that  time  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  Germany  also;  but  the  prevalence  there  of 
socialism  has  probably  been  an  important  reason 
for  the  small  and  slow  increase  in  the  number  of 
firms  making  a  trial  of  the  system  of  participa- 
tloij.  ...  In  England,  the  abandonment  of  their 
noted  trials  of    industrial  partnership   by  the 
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Messrs.  Briggs  and  by  Fox,  Head  and  Co.  in 
1874  checked  the  advance  of  the  scheme  to  a 
more  general  trial;  but  in  the  last  five  years,  7 
houses  have  entered  upon  the  plan.  In  the 
United  States,  the  experience  of  the  Messrs. 
Brewster  and  Co.  exerted  a  similar  influence,  but 
by  1882  6  concerns  had  introduced  profit  sharing ; 
these  were  followed  by  11  in  1886,  and  in  1887 
by  12  others.  There  are,  then,  at  least  29  cases 
of  profit  sharing  in  actual  operation  at  this  time 
[1889]  in  this  country,  which  began  in  1887,  1886, 
or  1882.  As  compared  with  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  the  United  States  show  a  smaller 
number  of  cases  of  long  standing,  and  a  consider- 
ably larger  number  of  instances  of  adoption  of 
the  system  in  the  last  three  years  [1887-1889]. 
.  .  .  Not  by  mere  chance,  apparently,  the  two 
republics  of  France  and  the  United  States  show 
the  longest  lists  of  profit  sharing  firms." — N.  P. 
Oilman,  Profit  SJuinng,  ch.  9. — See,  also,  below: 
1859-1887 — the  profit-sharing  experiment  of  M. 
Godin,  at  Guise,  in  France. 

A.  D.  1843-1874. —  Ebenezer  and  Amana, 
the  communities  of  the  "True  Inspiration 
Congregations," —  In  1843  the  first  detachment 
of  a  company  of  immigrants,  belonging  to  a  sect 
called  the  "True  Inspiration  Congregations" 
which  had  existed  in  Germany  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  brought  to  America  and  settled  on 
a  tract  of  land  in  Western  New  York,  near  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  Others  followed,  until  more 
than  a  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  the 
community  which  they  called  "Ebenezer."  They 
were  a  thrifty,  industrious,  pious  people,  who 
believed  that  their  leader,  Christian  Metz,  and 
some  others,  were  "inspired  instruments," 
through  whom  Divine  messages  came  to  them. 
These  messages  have  all  been  carefully  preserved 
and  printed.  Communism  appears  to  have  been 
no  part  of  their  religious  doctrine,  but  practically 
forced  upon  them,  as  affording  the  only  condition 
under  which.they  could  dwell  simply  and  piously 
together.  In  1854  they  were  "commanded  by 
inspiration  "  to  remove  to  the  "West.  Their  land 
at  Ebenezer  was  advantageously  sold,  having 
been  reached  by  the  widening  boundaries  of 
Buffalo,  and  they  purchased  a  large  tract  in 
lows.  The  removal  was  accomplished  gradually 
during  the  next  ten  years,  and  in  their  new  set- 
tlement, comprising  seven  villages,  with  the 
common  name,  Amana,  the  community  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  thriving.  In  1874  Amana  con- 
tained a  population  of  1,485  men,  women  and 
children. — C.  Nordhoff,  llie  Communistic  Socie- 
ties of  tJie  United  States,  pp.  25-43. 

A.  D.  1843-1883.—  Karl  Marx.—  His  theory 
of  Capital. — His  socialistic  influence.— "The 
greatest  and  most  influential  name  in  the  history 
of  socialism  is  unquestionably  Karl  Marx.  .  .  . 
Like  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  he  was  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. He  was  born  at  Treves  in  1818,  his 
father  being  a  lawyer  in  that  town;  and  he 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  but  neglected  the 
specialty  of  law,  which  he  nominally  adopted, 
for  the  more  congenial  subjects  of  philosophy 
and  history.  Marx  was  a  zealous  student,  and 
apparently  an  adherent  of  Hegelianism,  but  soon 
gave  up  his  intention  of  following  an  academic 
career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  joined  the 
staff  of  tlie  Rhenish  Gazette,  published  at  Co- 
logne as  an  organ  of  the  extreme  democracy. 
While  thus  engaged,  however,  he  found  that  his 
knowledge  of  ecououiics  required  to  be  enlarged 
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and  corrected,  and  accordingly  in  1843,  after 
marrying  the  sister  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  Von 
Westfalen,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  questions  to 
which  his  life  and  activity  were  henceforward  to 
be  devoted  so  entirely.  Here  also  he  began  to 
publish  those  youthful  writings  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  powerlul  expositions 
of  the  early  form  of  German  socialism.  With 
Arnold  Huge  he  edited  the  '  Deutsch-FranzO- 
sische  Jahrbllcher. '  In  1845  he  was  expelled 
from  Paris  and  settled  in  Brussels,  wliere  he 
published  his  'Discours  sur  le  Libre  fichange,' 
and  his  criticism  of  Proudhon's  '  Philosophic  de 
la  Misfire,'  entitled,  'Misfire  de  la  Philosophic.' 
In  Paris  he  had  already  met  Friedrich  Engels, 
who  was  destined  to  be  his  lifelong  and  loyal 
friend  and  companion-in-arms,  and  who  in  1845 
published  his  important  work,  '  The  Condition 
of  the  Working  Class  in  England.'  The  two 
friends  found  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  complete 
identity  of  opinion;  and  an  opportunity  soon 
occurred  for  an  emphatic  expression  of  their 
common  views.  A  society  of  socialists,  a  kind 
of  forerunner  of  the  International,  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  London,  and  had  been  attracted 
by  the  new  theories  of  Marx  and  the  spirit  of 
strong  and  uncompromising  conviction  with 
which  he  advocated  them.  They  entered  into 
relation  with  Marx  and  Engels ;  the  society  was 
reorganised  under  the  name  of  the  Communist 
League ;  and  a  congress  was  held,  which  resulted 
(1847)  in  the  framing  of  the  'Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party, '  which  was  published  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  is  the 
first  proclamation  of  that  revolutionary  socialism 
armed  with  all  the  learning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  expressed  with  the  fire  and  energy 
of  the  agitator,  which  in  the  International  an^ 
other  movements  has  so  startled  the  world. 
During  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  1848  Marx 
returned  to  Germany,  and  along  with  his  com- 
rades, Engels,  Wolff,  &c.,  he  supported  the  most 
advanced  democracy  in  the  'New  Rhenish  Ga- 
zette. '  In  1849  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
spent  his  after-life  in  the  elaboration  of  his  eco- 
nomic views  and  in  the  realisation  of  his  revolu- 
tionary programme.  During  this  period  he  pub- 
lished 'Zur  Kritik  der  politischen  Oekonomie' 
(1859),  and  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on 
capital,  '  Das  Kapital '  (1867).  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, March  14,  1883."— T.  Kirkup,  A  History  of 
Socialism,  ch.  7. — "As  to  the  coUectivist  creed, 
Marx  looks  upon  history  as  ruled  by  material 
interests.  He  borrows  from  Hegel  the  idea  of 
development  in  history,  and  sees  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  merely  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic production,  which  involves  a  conflict  of 
classes.  The  older  socialists  were  idealists,  and 
constructed  a  perfect  social  system.  Slarx  sim- 
ply studies  economic  changes,  and  their  effects  on 
the  conflict  of  classes,  as  a  basis  for  predicting 
the  future.  Starting  from  the  principle  that 
there  are  no  permanent  economic  laws,  but 
merely  transitory  phases,  a  principle  denied  by 
the  modern  French  economists,  he  does  not  criti- 
cise but  explains  our  modern  capitalistic  indus- 
trial system,  and  its  effects  on  society.  Former- 
ly, says  Engels,  an  artisan  owned  his  tools  and 
also  thp  product  of  his  labor.  If  he  chose  to 
employ  wage  earners,  these  were  merely  appren- 
tices, and  worked  not  so  much  for  wages,  but  in 
order  to  learn  the  trade.    All  this  is  changed  by 
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the  introduction  of  capital  and  the  modem  in- 
dustrial system.  Marx  explains  the  origip  of 
capital  by  saying  that  it  was  formerly  the  result 
of  conquest,  the  pillage  of  peasants,  and  of  colo- 
nies, and  the  secularization  of  church  property. 
However,  he  does  not  hold  the  present  capitalists 
to  be  robbers.  He  does  not  deal  with  the  capi- 
talLst  but  with  capital.  His  primary  theory  then 
is  that  profit  on  capital,  on  which  the  possibility 
of  accumulating  wealth  depends,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  laborer  does  not  receive  the  entire 
product  of  his  labor  as  his  reward,  but  that  the 
capitalist  takes  the  lion's  share.  Under  the  old 
industrial  system,  the  laborer's  tools,  his  means 
of  production,  belonged  to  him.  Now  they  are 
owned  by  the  capitalist.  Owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  and  the  invention  of  steam- 
power,  the  laborer  can  no  longer  apply  hio  en- 
ergy in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fully  remunerated. 
He  now  must  sell  his  muscular  energv  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  Icapitalist  who  buys  it  oners  him  no 
just  rer-iird.  He  gives  the  laborers  only  a  part 
of  the  product  of  his  labors,  pocketing  the  re- 
mainder as  interest  on  capital,  and  returns  for 
risks  incurred.  The  laborer  is  cheated  out  of 
the  difference  between  his  wages  and  the  full 
product  of  his  labor,  while  the  capitalist's  share 
is  increased,  day  by  day,  by  this  stolen  amount. 
'Production  by  all,  distribution  among  a  few.' 
This  is  the  gist  of  Marx's  theories.  Capital  is 
not  the  result  of  intelligent  savings.  It  is  sim- 
1  ly  an  amount  of  wealth  appropriated  by  the 
capitalist  from  the  laborer's  share  in  his  prod- 
uct."— J.  Bourdeau,  German  Socialism  (iV.  Eng- 
lander  and  Yale  Bev.,  Sept.,  1891,  tr.  from  Revue 
dea  Deux  Mondes). — "The  principal  lever  of  Marx 
against  the  present  form  of  industry,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  its  results,  is  the  doctrine  that 
value  —  that  is,  value  in  exchange —  is  created 
by  labor  alone.  Now  this  value,  as  ascertained 
by  exchanges  in  the  market  or  measured  by 
some  standard,  does  not  actually  all  go  to  the 
laborer,  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vards  of  cotton  cloth,  for  in- 
stance, when  sold,  actually  pay  for  the  wages 
of  laborers  and  leave  a  surplus,  which  the  em- 
ployer appropriates.  Perhaps  six  hours  of  labor 
per  diem  might  enable  the  laborer  to  create  prod- 
ucts enough  to  support  himself  and  to  rear  up 
an  average  family;  but  at  present  he  has  to 
work  ten  hours  for  his  subsistence.  Where  do 
the  results  of  the  four  additional  hours  go  ?  To 
the  employer,  pnd  the  capitalist  from  w^hom  the 
employer  borrows  money;  or  to  the  employer 
who  also  is  a  capitalist  and  invests  his  capital 
in  his  works,  with  a  view  to  a  future  return. 
The  laborer  works,  and  brings  new  workmen 
into  the  world,  who  in  turn  do  the  same.  The 
tendency  of  wages  being  toward  an  amount  just 
sufficient  for  the  maintenpri  e  of  the  labor,  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  future  class  of  laborers. 
Nor  can  competition  or  concurrence  help  the 
matter.  A  concurrence  of  capitalists  will  tend 
to  rt'duce  wages  to  the  minimum,  if  other  condi 
tions  remain  as  they  were  before.  A  concur- 
rence of  laborers  may  raise  wages  above  the  liv- 
ing point  for  a  while;  but  these  fall  again, 
through  the  stimulus  which  high  Mages  give  to 
the  increase  of  population.     L    ffcueral  fall  of 

{)roflts  may  lower  the  price  of  articles  ijsed  by 
aborers ;  but  the  effect  of  this  is  not  to  add  in 
the  end  to  the  laborer's  share.  He  can  live  at 
less  expense,  it  is  true,  but  be  will  need  aod 


will  get  lower  wages.  Thus  the  system  of  labor 
and  capital  is  a  system  of  robbery.  "The  capi- 
talist is  an  'expropriator'  who  must  be  expro- 
priated, as  Marx  expresses  it.  A  just  system 
can  never  exist  as  long  as  wages  are  determined 
by  free  contract  between  laborers  and  employ- 
ers ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  means  of  carrying  on 
production  are  in  private  hands.  The  only  cure 
for  the  evils  of  the  present  industrial  system  is 
the  destruction  of  private  property  —  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  is  used  in  production;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  state,  or  of  bodies  or  districts  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  for  the  private  owner  of  the 
means  oi  production.  Instead  of  a  number  of 
classes  in  society,  especially  instead  of  a  bour- 
geoisie and  a  proletariat,  there  must  be  but  one 
class,  which  works  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
state,  and  receives  as  wages  what  the  state  de- 
cides to  give  to  them.  The  state,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  will  give  in  return  for  hours  of  labor 
as  much  as  can  be  afforded,  consistently  .vith 
the  interests  of  future  labor  and  with  the  ex- 
penses necessary  for  carrying  on  the  state  sys- 
tem itself." — T.  D.  Woolsey,  Communiirm  and 
Socialism,  pp.  163-163. 

Also  in:  K.  Marx,  Capital. 

A.  D.  1848.— The  founding  of  the  Oneida 
Community.  —  The  Oneida  and  Wallingford 
communities  of  Perfectionists  are  followers  of 
doctrines  taught  by  one  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  who  began  his  preaching 
at  Putney,  in  that  state,  about  1834.  The  com- 
munity at  Oneida,  in  Madison  county,  New 
York,  was  formed  in  1848,  and  had  a  struggling 
existence  for  many  years ;  but  gradually  several 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  the  making  of 
traps,  travelling  bags,  and  the  like,  were  success- 
fully established,  and  the  community  became 
prosperous.  Everything  is  owned  in  common, 
and  they  extend  the  community  system  ' '  beyond 
property  to  persons. "  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
marriage  among  them,  and  "  exclusiveness  in 
regard  to  women  and  children  "  is  displaced  by 
what  they  claim  to  be  a  scientific  regulation  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  Oneida  Community  several  other  settle- 
ments of  the  followers  of  Noyes  were  attempted ; 
but  one  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  is  the  only 
survivor.  —  C.  Nordhoff,  Tlie  Communistic  So- 
cieties of  the  U.  8.,  pp.  259-293. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Noyes,  Hist,  of  American  So- 
cialisms, ch.  46. 

A.  D.  1848-1883.— Schulze-Delitzsch  and 
the  Co-operative  movement  in  Germany. — 
"Hermann  Schulze  was  bom  at  Delitzsch,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  August  29th,  1808.  He  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Leipzig  and  Halle,  and  after- 
wards occupied  judicial  posts  under  the  Govern- 
ment, becoming  District  Judge  at  Delitzsch  in 
1841,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1850.  In 
1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  National 
Assembly,  and  the  following  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Second  Chamber,  in  which  he  sat 
as  Schulze-Delitzsch,  a  name  which  has  since 
adhered  to  him.  Being  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
gressist party,  he  proved  a  thorn  in  the  Govern- 
ment's flesh,  and  he  was  made  District  Judge  at 
Wreschen,  but  he  returned  later  to  the  Prussian 
Diet,  and  became  also  a  member  of  the  North 
German  and  German  Reichstags.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  Schulze  headed  the  co-operative 
movement  in  Germany,  but  his  self-sacrifice  im- 
poverished him,  and  although  his  motto  as  a 
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social  reformer  had  always  been  'Self-help,'  as 
opposed  to  Lassallc's  'State-help,' he  was  com- 
pelled in  liis  declining  years  to  accept  a  gift  of 
£1,000  liomhis  friends.  Schulze  died  honoured 
if  not  famous  on  April  20th,  1883.  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  is  the  father  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Germany.  He  had  watched  Ihe  develop- 
ment of  this  movement  in  England,  ad  as  early 
as  1848  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  espousal  of 
co-operative  principles  in  his  own  country. 
Though  a  Radical,  Schulze  was  no  Socialist,  and 
he  believed  co-operation  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
wlierewith  to  witlistand  the  steatly  advance  of 
Socialistic  doctrines  in  Germany.  Besides  carry- 
ing on  agitation  by  means  of  platform-speaking, 
he  published  various  works  on  the  subject,  the 
chief  of  which  are:  'Die  arbeitenden  KLissen 
und  das  Associationswesen  in  Deutschland,  als 
Programm  zu  einem  deutsclien  Congress,'  (Leip- 
zig, 1858);  '  Kapitel  zu  einem  dentschen  Arbeit- 
ercatechismus, '  (Leipzig,  18G3) ;  '  Die  Abschafifung 
des  geschaftlichen  Risico  durch  Herrn  Lassalle, ' 
(Berlin,  1865);  '  Die  Entwickelung  des  Qenossen- 
schaftenin  einzelnen  Gewerbszweigen,'  (Leipzig, 
1873).  Schulze  advocated  the  application  of  the 
cooperative  principle  to  other  organisations  than 
the  English  stores,  and  especially  to  loan,  raw 
material,  and  industrial  associations.  He  made 
a  practical  beginning  at  his  own  home  and  the 
adjacent  town  of  Eilenburg,  where  in  1849  he 
established  two  co-operative  associations  of  shoe- 
makers and  joiners,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
purchase  and  supply  to  members  of  raw  material 
at  cost  price.  In  1850  he  formed  a  Loan  Associ- 
ation (Vorschussverein)  at  Delltzsch  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  monthly  payments,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  similar  association  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Eilenburg.  For  a  long  time  Schulze  had  the 
field  of  agitation  to  liimself,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  more  intelligent  sections  of  the 
working  classes  took  to  his  proposals  readily. 
Another  reason  for  his  success,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  the  movem^Dt  was  practical  and 
entirely  unpolitical.  It  was  a  movement  from 
which  the  Socialistic  element^was  absent,  and 
one  in  which,  therefore,  the  moneyed  classes 
could  safely  co-operate.  Schulze,  in  fact,  sought 
to  introduce  reforms  social  rather  than  Socialistic. 
The  fault  of  his  scheme  as  a  regenerative  agency 
was  that  it  did  not  affect  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  thus  the  roots  of  the  social  question 
were  not  touched.  Schulze  could  only  look  for 
any  considerable  support  to  small  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  to  those  who  were  really  able  to  help 
themselves  if  shown  the  way.  But  his  motto  of 
'  Self-help '  was  an  unmeaning  gospel  to  the  vast 
class  of  people  who  were  not  in  this  happy  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  movement  neared  a  turning  point 
in  1858.  In  that  year  Schulze  identified  himself 
with  the  capitalist  party  at  a  Congress  of  Ger- 
man economists,  held  at  Gotha,  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  lose  favour  with  the  popular  classes.  The 
high-water  mark  was  reached  in  1860,  at  which 
time  the  co-operative  associations  had  a  member- 
ship of  '.JOO.OOO,  and  the  business  done  amounted 
to  40,000,000  thalers  or  about  £6,000,000;  the 
capital  raised  by  contribution  or  loan  approach- 
ing a  third  of  tliis  sum.  In  the  year  1864  no 
fewer  than  800  Loan  and  Credit  Associations  had 
been  established,  while  in  1861  the  number  of 
Raw  Material  and  Productive  Associations  was 
173,  and  that  of  Co-operative  Stores  66.  Pos- 
sibly the  movemeat  might  have  continued  to 


prosper,  even  though  Schulze  was  suspected  of 
sympathy  with  the  capitalists,  had  no  rival  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  But  a  rival  did  appear, 
and  he  was  none  other  than  Lassalle." — W.  H. 
Dawson,  Oerman  Socialism  ajui  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle, ch.  7. —  The  co-operative  societies  in  Ger- 
many on  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  plan  have  been 
regularly  organized  into  an  association.  "The 
number  of  societies  in  this  association  increaseil 
from  171  in  1850,  to  771  in  1864,  and  was  3,822 
in  1885.  At  the  last  named  date  they  were  dis- 
tributed thus:  loan  and  credit  societies,  1,965; 
co-operative  societies  in  various  branches  of 
trade,  1,146;  co-operative  store  societies,  678; 
building  societies,  33.  At  the  end  of  1884  the 
membership  was  1,500,000.  Of  their  own  capi- 
tal, in  shares  and  reserve  funds,  they  possessed 
300,000,000  marks;  and  of  borrowed  capital 
500,000,000  marks.  "—<Sc»e?j<-A  Sept.  9,  1887. 

A.  D.  1859-1887.— The  "Social  Palace"  of 
M.  Godin  at  Guise. — "  The  Familistfire  founded 
at  Guise  (Aisne),  France,  by  the  late  M.  Jean 
Baptiste  Andre  Godin,  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  Social  Palace  itself,  a  marvel  of  in- 
genious philanthropy,  which  realizes  successfully 
some  of  the  characteristic  ideas  of  Fourier,  .  .  . 
entitles  M.  Godin  to  a  high  place  among  the 
social  reformers  of  the  19th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  worker  in  iron,  and  even  before  his 
apprenticeship  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
was  destined  to  set  a  great  example  to  the  in- 
dustrial world.  .  .  .  The  business  carried  on  in 
the  great  foundries  at  Guise  is  the  manufacture 
of  cast-iron  wares  for  the  kitchen  and  general 
house  use,  and  of  heating  apparatus  of  various 
kinds.  M.  Godin  was  the  first  man  in  France  to 
use  cast  iron  in  making  stoves,  in  place  of  sheet 
iron ;  this  was  but  one  example  of  his  inventive 
powers.  He  began  in  1840,  with  20  workmen, 
the  manufacture  which  employed  in  1883  over 
1,400  at  Guise  and  300  in  the  branch  establish- 
ment at  Laeken,  in  Belgium.  From  the  begin- 
ning there  was  an  organization  for  mutual  aid 
among  the  workmen,  assisted  by  the  proprietor. 
The  Familistt^re  was  opened  in  1860;  but  it  was 
not  until  1877,  owing  to  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  French  law  to  the  plan  which  he  had  in 
mind,  that  M.  Godin  introduced  participation  by 
the  workmen  in  the  profits  of  his  gigantic  estab- 
lishment. ...  In  1880  the  establishment  became 
a  joint-stock  company  with  limited  liability,  and 
the  system  of  profit  sharing  was  begun  wliich 
still  [1889]  obtains  there.  M.  Godin's  main  idea 
was  gradually  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the 
business  and  of  the  associated  Familist^re  into 
the  hands  of  his  workmen.  .  .  .  No  workman  is 
admitted  to  participation  [in  the  profit-sharing] 
who  is  not  the  owner  already  of  a  share.  But 
the  facility  of  purchase  is  great,  and  the  interest 
on  his  stock  adds  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
average  workman.  M.  Godin  was  gradually  dis- 
posing of  his  capital  to  the  workmen  up  to  his 
death  [in  1888],  and  this  process  will  go  on  until 
Madame  Godin  simply  retains  the  direction  of 
the  business.  But  when  this  shall  have  hap- 
pened, the  oldest  workmen  shall,  in  like  manner, 
release  their  shares  to  the  younger,  in  order  to 
keep  the  ownership  of  the  establishment  in  the 
liands  of  the  actual  workers  from  generation  to 

Seneration.  In  this  way  a  true  cooperative  pro- 
uctive  house  will  be  formed  within  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.  M.  Godin's  capital  in  1880  was 
4,600,000  francs;  the  whole  capital  of  the  house 
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In  1883  had  risen  to  6,000,000  francs,  and  of  this 
sum  2,7"»3,50<)  francs  were  held  by  various  eni- 
l)lo"et's  in  October,  1887.  The  organization  of 
the  workmen  as  participators  forms  quite  a  hier- 
archy, "  at  the  liead  of  wliicli  stand  the  ' '  associ- 
ates." "  Tlie  '  associates  '  must  own  at  least  500 
francs'  worth  of  stock ;  they  must  be  engaged  in 
work,  and  have  their  home  in  tlie  Familist^re: 
they  elect  new  members  themselves.  .  .  .  They 
will  furnish  Madame  Godia's  successor  from 
their  ranks." — N.  P.  Oilman,  Profit  Sharing,  }}p. 
173-177.— In  April,  1859,  M.  Obdin  began  to 
realize  the  most  important  of  his  ideas  of  social 
reform,  namely,  "the  substitution  for  our  pres- 
ent isolated  dwellings  of  homes  and  dwellings 
combined  into  Social  Palaces,  where,  to  use  M. 
Godin's  expressive  words,  'the  equivalents  of 
riches,'  that  is  the  most  essential  advantages 
which  wealth  bestows  on  our  common  life,  may 
be  brought  within  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  April,  18.59,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  east  wing  of  such  a  palace,  the  Familist^re 
of  Guise.  It  was  covered  in  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  completed  in  1860,  and  fully  occu- 

Eied  in  the  year  following.  In  1862  the  central 
uilding  was  commenced.  It  was  completed  in 
1864  and  occupied  in  1865.  The  offices  iu  front 
of  the  east  wing  were  built  at  the  same  time  as 
that  wing — in  1860.  The  other  appendages  of  the 
palace  were  added  in  the  following  order  —  the 
nursery  and  babies'  school  in  1866 ;  the  schools 
and  theatre  in  1869;  and  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses  in  1870.  The  west  wing  was  begun  in 
1877,  tiuished  in  1879,  and  fully  occupied  in  1880. 
Till  its  completion  the  inhabitants  of  the  Famil- 
istfire  numbered  about  COO  persons;  at  present 
[18801  it  accommodates  1,200.  Its  population 
therefore  already  assumes  the  projjortion  of  a 
considerable  village ;  while  its  stvle  of  construc- 
tion would  easily  allow  of  the  addition  of  quad- 
rangles, communicating  with  the  northeastern 
and  north-western  angles  of  the  central  building, 
bjr  which  the  number  of  occupants  might  be 
raised  to  1,800  or  2,000,  without  in  any  way  in- 
terfering with  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
inmates,  supposing  circumstances  made  it  de- 
sirable to  increase  their  numbers  to  this  extent. 
...  Of  the  moral  effect  upon  the  population  of 
the  free  and  yet  social  life  which  a  unitary  dwell- 
ing makes  possible,  M.  Godin  wrote  in  1874:  — 
'  l  or  the  edification  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
working  classes  are  undisciplined  or  imdisci- 
plinable,  I  must  say  that  there  has  not  been  in 
the  FamilistSre  since  its  foundation  a  single 
police  case,  and  yet  the  palace  contains  900  per- 
sons ;  meetings  in  it  are  frequent  and  numerous ; 
and  the  most  active  intercourse  and  relations 
exist  among  all  the  inhabitants. '  And  this  is  not 
the  consequence  of  any  strict  control  exercised 
over  the  inmates.  On  the  coPt.ary,  the  whole 
life  of  the  Familistfire  is  one  of  carefully- 
guarded  individual  liberty,  which  is  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  license  simply  by  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  among  its  inhabi- 
tants, who,  administenng  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs as  a  united  body,  exercise  a  disciplinary 
action  upon  each  other.  There  are  no  gates,  be- 
yond doors  turning  on  a  central  pivot  and  never 
fastened,  introduced  in  winter  for  the  sake  of 
warmth ;  no  porter  to  mark  the  time  of  entrance 
or  egress  of  anyone.  Every  set  of  apartments 
is  accessible  to  its  occupants  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,   with  the  same  facility  as  if  it 


opened  out  of  a  well-lighted  street,  since  all  the 
halls  of  the  Familistire  are  lighted  during  the 
wliole  night.  And  as  there  are  ten  different  en- 
trances, each  freely  communicating  with  the 
whole  building,  it  would  be  less  easy  for  one  in- 
mate to  spy  the  movements  of  another  tlian  it  is 
for  the  neighbours  in  an  ordinary  street  to  keep 
an  ovitlook  on  each  other's  actions.  .  .  .  But  one 
factor,  and  I  conceive  a  very  important  factor,  in 
this  effort,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely  tliat 
the  Social  Palace  at  Guise  is  not  a  home  provided 
for  the  poor,  by  a  benevolence  which  houses  its 
own  fine  clay  in  its  isolated  dwelling  over  against 
the  abo<le8  where  tliose  of  coarser  clay  are  clus- 
tered together.  It  is  a  home  for  M.  Godin  and 
members  of  his  family,  the  lieads  of  departments 
and  other  persons  connected  with  him,  whose 
means  rise  considerably  above  those  of  the 
workers,  no  less  than  for  the  workers  in  the 
foundry  —  a  mansion  of  which  it  is  the  glory 
that  all  the  rooms  on  every  floor  originally  differ 
only  by  a  few  inches  of  height,  and  such  slight 
differences  in  the  height  and  width  of  doors  and 
windows  as  require  careful  observation  to  de- 
tect, and  that  all  participate  alike,  according  to 
the  quarter  of  the  sky  to  which  they  look,  in  air 
and  light.  So  that  the  difference  of  accommo- 
dation is  [practically  reduced  to  the  number  of 
square  feet  which  the  means  of  the  inmate 
enables  him  to  occupy,  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  space  at  his  disposal." — E.  V.  Neale, 
Associated  Homes. 

Also  in:  E.  Howland,  Tfie  Social  Palace  at 
Guise,  and  Tlie  Familistire  at  Guise  {Harper's 
Monthly  Mag.,  April,  1872,  and  Nov.,  1885).— M. 
Godin,  Social  Solutions. 

A.  D.  1860-1870.— Nihilism  in  Russia. — "For 
the  origin  of  nihilism  [which  had  its  period  of 
activity  between  1860  and  1870]  we  must  go  back 
half  a  century  to  a  little  company  of  gifted 
young  men,  most  of  whom  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion, who  nsed  at  that  time  to  meet  together  at 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Moscow,  for  the 
discussion  of  philosophy,  politics  and  religion. 
They  were  of  the  most  various  views.  Some  of 
them  became  Liberal  leaders,  and  wanted  Russia  to 
follow  the  constitutional  development  ot  the  West- 
ern nations;  others  became  founders  of  the  new 
Slavophil  party,  contending  that  Russia  should 
be  no  imitator,  but  develop  her  own  native  insti- 
tutions in  her  own  way ;  and  there  were  at  least 
two  among  them  —  Alexander  Herzen  and  Mi- 
chael Bakunin — who  were  to  be  prominent  expo- 
nents of  revolutionary  socialism.  But  they  all 
owned  at  this  period  one  common  master — Hegel. 
Their  host  was  an  ardent  Hegelian,  and  his 
young  friends  threw  themselves  into  the  study 
of  Hegel  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Herzen  himself 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography  how  assiduously 
they  read  everything  that  came  from  his  pen,  .how 
they  devoted  nights  and  weeks  to  clearing  up  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  his  writings,  and 
how  greedily  they  devoured  every  new  pamph- 
let that  issued  from  the  German  press  on  any 
part  of  his  system.  From  Hegel,  Herzen  and 
Bakunin  were  led,  exactly  like  Marx  and  the 
German  Young  Hegelians,  to  Feuerbach,  and 
from  Feuerbach  to  socialism.  Bakunin,  when  he 
retired  from  the  army,  ratlie;-  than  be  the  instru- 
ment of  oppressing  the  Poles  among  whom  he 
was  stationed,  went  for  some  years  to  Germany, 
where  he  lived  among  the  Young  Hegelians  and 
wrote  for  their  organ,  the '  Hallisdie  Jahrbilcher ' ; 
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but  before  either  he  or  Herzen  ever  had  nny  per- 
sonal intercommunication  with  the  meml)er8  of 
that  school  of  thought,  they  had  passed  through 
precisely  the  same  development.  Ilerzen  speaiis 
of  socialism  almost  in  the  very  phrases  of  the 
Young  Hegelians,  as  being  the  new  '  terrcdtrial 
religion,'  in  which  there  was  to  be  neither  God 
nor  heaven ;  as  a  new  system  of  society  which 
would  dispense  with  an  authoritative  government, 
human  or  Divine,  and  which  should  be  at  once 
the  completion  of  Christianity  and  the  realization 
of  the  Revolution.  '  Christianity,'  he  said,  '  made 
the  slave  a  son  of  man;  the  Revolution  has 
emancipated  him  into  a  citizen.  Socialism  would 
make  him  a  man.'  This  tendency  of  thought 
was  strongly  supported  in  the  Russian  mind  by 
Haxthausen's  discovery  and  laiulation  of  the 
rural  commune  of  Russia.  The  Russian  State 
was  the  most  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  corrupt 
In  Europe,  and  the  Russian  Church  was  the  most 
ignorant  and  superstitious;  but  here  at  last  was 
a  Russian  institution  which  was  regarded  with 
envy  even  by  wise  men  of  the  west,  and  was 
really  a  practical  anticipation  of  that  very  social 
system  which  was  the  last  work  of  European 
philosophy.  It  was  with  no  small  pride,  there- 
fore, that  Alexander  Herzen  declared  that  the 
Muscovite  peasant  in  his  dirty  sheepskin  had 
solved  the  social  problem  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  for  Russia,  with  this  great  prob- 
lem already  solved,  the  Revolution  was  obviously 
a  comparatively  simple  operation.  You  had  but 
to  remove  the  Czardom,  the  services,  and  the 
priesthood,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  still  remain  organized  in  fifty  thousand 
complete  little  self-gov;rning  communities  living 
on  their  common  land  and  ruling  tlieir  common 
affairs  as  they  had  been  doing  long  before  the 
Czardom  came  into  being.  .  .  .  All  the  wildest 
phases  of  nihilist  opinion  in  the  sixties  were 
already  raging  in  Russia  in  the  forties.  .  .  . 
Although  the  only  political  outbreak  of  Nicho- 
las's reign,  the  Petracheffsky  conspiracy  of  1849, 
was  little  more  than  a  petty  street  riot,  a  storm 
of  serious  revolt  against  the  tyrannv  of  the  Czar 
was  long  gathering,  which  would  have  burst 
upon  his  head  after  the  disasters  to  his  army  in 
the  Crimea,  had  he  survived  them.  He  saw  it 
thickening,  however,  aud  on  his  death-bed  said 
to  his  son,  the  noble  and  unfortunate  Alexander 
II.,  'I  fear  you  will  find  the  burden  too  heavy.' 
The  son  found  it  eventually  heavy  enough,  but 
In  the  meantime  he  wisely  bent  before  the  storm, 
relaxed  the  restraints  the  father  had  imposed, 
and  gave  pledges  of  the  most  liberal  reforms  in 
every  department  of  State  —  judicial  adminis- 
tration, local  government,  popular  education, 
serf  emancipation.  ...  An  independent  press 
was  not  among  the  liberties  conceded,  but  Rus- 
sian opinion  at  this  period  found  a  most  effective 
voice  in  a  newspaper  started  in  London  by  Alex- 
ander Herzen,  called  the  '  Kolokol '  (Bell),  which 
for  a  number  of  years  made  a  great  impression 
in  Russia.  .  .  .  Herzen  was  the  hero  of  the 
young.  Herzenism,  we  are  told,  became  the 
rage,  and  Herzenism  appears  to  have  meant,  be- 
fore all,  a  free  handling  of  everything  in  Church 
or  State  which  was  previously  thought  too  sa- 
cred to  be  touched.  This  iconoclastic  spirit 
grew  more  and  more  characteristic  of  Russian 
society  at  this  period,  and  presently,  under  its 
influence,  Herzenism  fell  into  the  shade,  and  ni- 
hilism occupied  the  scene.     We  possess  various 


accounts  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  nihilism, 
and  they  all  agree  substantially  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  word  was  first  employed  by 
Turgenieff  in  his  novel '  Fathers  and  Sons, '  where 
Arcadi  Petrovitch  surprises  his  father  and  uncle 
by  describing  his  friend  Bazaroff  as  a  nihilist. 
'A  nihilist,'  said  Nicholas  Petrovitch.  'This 
word  must  come  from  the  Latin  nihil,  nothing, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  consequently  it  signi- 
fles  a  man  who  recognises  nothing. '  '  Or  rather 
who  respects  nothing,'  said  Paul  Petrovitch. 
'A  man  who  looks  at  everything  from  a  critical 
point  of  view,'  said  Arcadi.  '  Does  not  that 
come  to  the  same  thing? '  asked  his  uncle.  '  No, 
not  at  all.  A  nihilist  is  a  man  who  bows  before 
no  authority,  who  accepts  no  principle  without 
examination,  no  matter  what  credit  the  principle 
has. ' .  .  .  '  Yes,  before  we  had  Hegelians ;  now 
we  have  nihilists.  We  shall  see  what  you  will 
do  to  exist  in  nothingness,  in  a  vacuum,  as  if 
under  an  air  pump.'  Koscheleff,  writing  in 
1874,  gives  a  similar  explanation  of  nihilism. 
'Our  disease  is  a  disease  of  character,  and  the 
most  dangerous  possible.  We  suffer  from  a 
fatal  unbelief  in  everything.  We  have  ceased 
to  believe  in  this  or  in  that,  not  because  we  have 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and  become  con- 
vinced of  the  untenability  of  our  views,  but  only 
because  some  author  or  another  in  Germany  or 
England  holds  this  or  that  doctrine  to  be  un- 
founded. .  .  .  Our  nihilists  are  simply  Itadiculs. 
Their  loud  speeches,  their  fault-finding,  their 
strong  assertions,  are  grounded  on  nothing. ' " — 
J.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  ch.  9.  —  See, 
also.  Nihilism. 

A.  D.  1862-1864.— Ferdinand  Lassalle  and 
the  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  Germany. — "There  has  probably  been  no 
more  interesting  appearance  in  the  later  political 
history  of  Germany  than  Lassalle 's — no  charac- 
ter that  has  secured  more  completely  the  atten- 
tion of  its  world.  There  may  be  and  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  Las- 
salle s  political  creed,  but  he  had  sufficient 
breadth  and  strength  to  win  a  secure  place  in 
the  two  widely  separated  domains  of  German 
science  and  politics  and  to  profoundly  influence 
the  leading  spirits  of  his  time.  ...  In  addition 
to  his  worth  in  the  department  of  science  Las- 
salle was  also  a  man  of  affairs,  a  practical  poli- 
tician, and — however  large  an  element  of  the 
actor  and  sophist  there  may  have  been  in  him — 
the  greatest  German  orator  since  Luther  and 
John  Tauler.  Besides  this,  he  was  naturally 
heroic,  as  beautiful  in  person  as  Goethe ;  aad  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  crossed  in  love  and  met 
in  consequence  with  a  romantic  death  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine,  we  see  at  once,  as  tiie  publicist  de 
Laveleye  has  suggested,  the  making  of  a  story 
like  that  of  Abelard.  Lassalle  has  been  the 
poetry  of  the  various  accounts  of  contemporary 
socialism,  and  has  already  created  a  literature 
which  is  still  growing  almost  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  Goethe  literature.  The  estimate  of  Las- 
salle's  worth  has  been  in  each  account  naturally 
influenced  by  the  economical  or  sentimental 
standpoint  of  the  writer.  To  de  Laveleye,  who 
takes  so  much  interest  in  socialism,  Lassalle  was 
a  handsome  agitator,  whose  merit  lies  chiefly  in 
his  work  as  interpreter  of  Karl  Marx.  To  Mon- 
teflore  he  was  a  man  of  science  who  was  led 
by  accident  into  politics;  and  Franz  Mehring, 
who  was  once  the  follower  of  Lassalle,  in  his 
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'Oeschichte  dcr  deutschen  Social-Demokratle,'  dis- 
cusses his  career  in  the  intolerant  mofxi  in  wliich 
one  generally  approaches  a  forsaken  worship. 
The  Englishman  John  Kae,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  account  of  socialism,  makes  Lassalle  a  hero ; 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  talented  Dane,  Georg 
Brandes,  Lassalle  is  already  on  the  broad  road  to 
his  place  aa  a  god.  In  the  same  spirit  Ru- 
dolf Meyer  in  his  work  'The  Fourth  Estate's 
Struggle  for  Emancipation '  does  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  chief  hyperbole  of  our  modern  writers, 
and  compares  Lassalle  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Heine  also,  who  saw  in  his  fellow  Israelite  that 
perfect  Hegelian  '  freedom  from  God '  which  he 
himself  had  attempted  in  vain,  hails  Las.salle  as 
the  '  Messiah  of  the  age. '  Among  Lassalle's  more 
immediate  disciples  this  deification  seems  to 
have  become  a  formal  cultus,  and  it  is  affirmed, 
hard  as  one  finds  it  to  believe  the  story,  that  after 
Lassalle's  death  he  became  an  object  of  worship 
with  the  German  laborers.  .  .  .  The  father  of 
Lassalle  was  a  Jewish  merchant  in  Breslau,  where 
the  future  '  fighter  and  thinker '  as  Boeckh  wrote 
mournfully  over  his  tomb,  was  born  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1825.  The  Israelite  Lassal,  for  so  the 
family  name  is  still  written,  was  a  wealthy 
wholesale  dealer  in  cloth,  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the. good  in  such  an  avocation  had  from 
the  first  intended  that  Ferdinand  should  bo  a 
merchant.  .  .  .  But  this  was  not  his  destiny. 
.  .  .  The  first  feature  in  Lassalle  was  his  will, 
the  source  of  his  strength  and  his  ruin,  and  one 
can  find  no  period  in  his  life  when  this  will 
seemed  in  the  least  capable  of  compromise  or 
submission.  .  .  .  When  he  decided  to  become  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  merchant, 
tl"e  family  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  accommo- 
date themselves  as  best  they  could  to  this  ar- 
rangement."— L.  J.  Huff,  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
(Pol.  Science  Quarterly,  Sept.,  1887).— " It  was 
in  1862  that  Lassalle  began  his  agitation  in  be- 
half of  the  laboring  classes,  an  agitation  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Previous  to  his  time,  Ger- 
man laborers  had  been  considered  contented  and 
f)eaceable.  It  had  been  thought  that  a  work- 
ng-men's  party  might  be  established  in  France 
or  England,  but  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  move  the  phlegmatic  German  laborers.  Las- 
salle's historical  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  work  upon  the  laborers  so  power- 
fully as  to  arouse  them  to  action.  It  is  due  to 
Lassalle  above  all  othsrs  that  German  working- 
men's  battalions,  to  use  the  social  democratic 
expression,  now  form  the  vanguard  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  emancipation  of  labor.  Lassalle's 
writings  did  not  advance  materially  the  theory 
of  social  democracy.  He  drew  from  Rodbertus 
and  Marx  in  his  economic  writings,  but  he 
clothed  their  thoughts  in  such  manner  as  to  en- 
able ordinary  laborers  to  understand  them,  and 
this  they  never  could  have  done  without  such 
help.  .  .  .  Lassalle  gave  to  Ricardo's  law  of 
wages  the  designation,  the  iron  law  of  wages, 
and  expounded  to  the  laborers  its  full  signifi- 
cance, showing  them  how  it  inevitably  forced 
wages  down  to  a  level  just  sufficient  to  enable 
thei'n  to  live.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
key-stone  of  his  system  and  that  his  doctrines 
stood  or  fell  with  it.  Laborers  were  told  that 
this  law  could  be  overthrown  only  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  wages  system.  How  Lassalle  really 
thought  this  was  to  be  accomplished  is  not  so 


evident.  He  proposed  to  the  laborers  that  gov- 
ernment should  aid  them  by  the  use  of  its  credit 
to  the  extent  of  100,000,000  of  thalers,  to  estab- 
lish co-operative  associations  for  production ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  breath  has  been  wasted  to  show 
the  inadequacy  of  his  proposed  measures.  Las- 
salle could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  so  in- 
significant a  matter  as  the  granting  of  a  small 
loan  would  solve  the  labor  question.  He  recog- 
nized, however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  definite  party  programme  to  insure  success 
in  agitation.  ...  On  the  23d  of  May,  1863, 
German  social  democracy  was  born.  Little  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  event  at  the  time. 
A  few  men  met  at  Leipsic,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  formed  a  new 
political  party  called  the  'Universal  Germaa 
Laborers'  Union '  ('  Der  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Ar- 
beiterverein ').  .  .  .  Lassalle  did  not  live  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  He  met  with  some  suc- 
cess and  celebrated  a  few  triumphs,  but  the 
Union  did  not  flourish  as  he  hoped.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  firm, 
lasting  hold  on  the  laboring  population.  There 
then  existed  no  social-democratic  party  with 
political  power.  Although  Lassalle  lost  his  life 
in  a  duel  [1864],  which  had  its  origin  in  a  love 
affair,  r.nd  not  in  any  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
labor,  he  was  canonized  at  once  by  the  working- 
men.  .  .  .  His  influence  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  live." — R.  T.  Ely, 
French  and  Oerman  Socialism  in  Modern  THmea, 
ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1862-1872.— The  International  in  Eu- 
rope.— "  The  International  came  into  being  im- 
mediately after  the  holding  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  London,  in  1862.  At  least  it  was 
then  that  it  took  bodily  shape,  for  the  idea,  in  its 
theoretical  form,  dates  from  much  earlier.  .  .  . 
In  1862  certain  manufacturers,  such  as  M.  Arlfis- 
Dufour,  and  certain  newspapers,  such  as  '  Le 
Temps 'and  'L' Opinion  Nationale,'  started  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  dele- 
gates from  the  French  working  men  to  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition.  'The  visit  to  their  comrades 
in  England,'  Siiid  '  L'  Opinion  Nationale,' '  would 
establish  mutual  relations  in  every  way  advan- 
tageous. While  they  would  be  able  to  gco  an 
idea  of  the  great  artistic  and  industrial  works  at 
the  Exhibition,  they  would  at  the  same  time  feel 
more  strongly  the  mutual  interests  which  bind 
the  working  men  of  both  countries  together ;  the 
old  leaven  of  international  discord  would  settle 
down,  and  national  jealousy  would  give  place  to 
a  healthy  fraternal  emulation.'  The  whole  pro- 
gramme of  the  International  is  summed  up  in 
tlicse  lines ;  but  the  manufacturers  little  foresaw 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  going  to  be  carried 
out.  Napoleon  III.  appeared  to  be  very  favour- 
able to  the  sending  of  the  delegates  to  London. 
He  allowed  them  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage among  the  members  of  the  several  trades, 
and,  naturally,  those  who  spoke  the  strongest  on 
the  rights  of  labour  were  chosen.  By  the  Ena- 
peror's  orders,  their  journey  was  facilitated  in 
every  way.  At  that  time  Napoleon  still  dreamed 
of  relying,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Empire, 
on  the  working  men  and  peasants,  and  of  thus 
coping  with  the  liberal  middle  classes.  At  Lon- 
don the  English  working  men  gave  the  most 
cordial  welcome  to  '  their  brothers  of  France. ' 
On  the  5th  of  August  they  organized  a  f6te  of 
'  international  fraternization '  at  the  Freemasons' 
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Tavern.  .  .  .  They  proposed  to  create  commit- 
tees of  working  men  '  as  a  medium  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  questions  of  intcniational 
trade.'  Tlie  conception  of  a  universal  association 
appears  here  in  embryo.  Two  years  afterwards 
it  saw  the  ligiit.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1864,  a  great  meeting  of  worlcing  men  of  all  na- 
tions was  held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Beesly.  M. 
Tolain  spoke  in  the  name  of  France.  Karl  Marx 
was  the  real  inspirer  of  the  movement,  though 
Mazzini's  secretary.  Major  Wolff,  assisted  him — 
a  fact  which  lias  given  rise  to  the  statement  that 
Mazzini  was  the  founder  of  the  International. 
So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case  that  he  only 
joined  it  with  distrust,  and  soon  left  it.  The 
meeting  appointed  a  provisional  committee  to 
draw  up  the  statutes  of  the  association,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Universal  Congress,  which  was 
expected  to  meet  at  Brussels  m  the  following 

fear.  In  this  committee  England,  France,  Italy, 
'oland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  were  repre- 
sented; and  afterwards  delegates  from  other 
countries  were  admitted.  They  were  fifty  in  all. 
They  adopted  none  of  the  ways  of  a  secret 
society.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  publicity 
that  they  hoped  to  carry  on  their  propaganda. 
Their  ofHce  was  in  Loudon.  .  ,  .  Mazzini,  by  his 
secretary,  Wolff,  proposed  a  highly  centralized 
organization,  which  would  entrust  the  entire 
management  to  the  leaders.  Marx  took  the  other 
side.  .  .  .  Marx  carried  the  day.  Soon,  in  his 
turn,  he  too  was  to  be  opposed  and  turned  off  as 
too  dictatorial.  Mazzini  and  his  followers  se- 
ceded. .  .  .  The  progress  of  the  new  association 
was  at  first  very  slow."  After  its  second  con- 
gress, held  at  Lausanne,  in  1867,  it  spread  rapidly 
and  acquired  an  influence  which  was  especially 
alarming  to  the  French  government.  In  1870 
the  International  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 
In  1872  its  congress,  at  the  Hague,  was  a  battle- 
field of  struggling  factions  and  clashing  ideas, 
and  practically  it  perished  in  the  conflict.  ' '  The 
causes  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  famous  Asso- 
ciation are  easy  to  discover,  and  they  are  instruc- 
tive. First  of  all,  as  the  organizer  of  strikes,  its 
principal  and  most  practical  end,  it  proved  itself 
timid  and  impotent.  The  various  bodies  of 
working  men  were  not  slow  to  perceive  this,  and 
gave  it  up.  Next,  it  had  taken  for  motto, 
'Emancipation  of  the  workers  by  the  workers 
themselves.'  It  was  intended,  then,  to  do  with- 
out the  bourgeois-radicals,  'the  palaverers,'  'the 
adventurers,'  who  when  the  revolution  was  made, 
would  step  into  power  and  leave  the  working 
men  as  they  were  before.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  nevertheless  bourgeois;  but,  in 
reality,  the  sentiment  of  revolt  against  the  aristo- 
cratic direction  of  the  more  intelligent  members 
always  persisted,  and  it  fastened  principally  on 
Karl  Marx,  the  true  founder  of  the  International, 
and  the  only  political  brain  that  it  contained. 
But  to  keep  in  existence  a  vast  association  em- 
bracing very  numerous  groups  of  different  na- 
tionalities, and  influenced  sometimes  by  divergent 
currents  of  ideas,  to  make  use  of  publicity  as  the 
sole  means  of  propaganda,  and  yet  to  escape  the 
repressive  laws  of  different  States,  was  evidently 
no  easy  task.  How  could  it  possibly  have  lasted 
after  the  only  man  capable  of  directing  it  had 
been  ostracized  ?  The  cause  of  the  failure  was 
not  accidental ;  it  was  part  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  attempt.    The  proletariat  will  not  follow  the 


middle-class  radicals,  because  political  liberties, 
republican  institutions,  and  even  universal  suf- 
frage, which  the  latter  claim  or  are  ready  to  de- 
cree, do  not  change  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working  man  is 
evidently  incapable  of  directing  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  is  to  solve  the  thousand  difll- 
culties  created  by  any  complete  change  in  the 
economic  order.  Revolutionary  Socialism  thus 
leads  to  an  insoluble  dilemma  and  to  practical 
impotence.     A  further  cause  contributed  to  the 


rapid  fall  of  the  International,  namely,  personal 
jealousies." — E. 
Todau,  ch.  9. 


de  Laveleye,   Tlie  Socialism  of 


A.  D.  1 866-1 875.— Rise  and  growth  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Grangers,  in  the 
United  States. — The  order,  composed  of  farm- 
ers, known  as  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Gran- 
gers, Avas  founded  in  1866.  It  grew  rapidly 
during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence,  and  re- 
ported a  membership,  in  November,  1875,  of 
763,263.  After  that  period  the  numbers  de- 
clined. The  general  aims  of  the  order  were  set 
forth  in  a  "Declaration  of  Purposes,"  as  follows : 
"We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our  cause  by 
laboring  to  accomplishing  the  following  objects : 
To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  ourselves.  To  enhance  tho 
comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and 
strengthen  our  attachments  to  our  pursuits.  To 
foster  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation. 
...  To  discountenance  the  credit  system,  the 
mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system,  and  every 
other  system  tending  to  prodigality  and  bank- 
ruptcy. We  propose  meeting  together,  talking 
together,  working  together,  buying  together, 
selling  together,  and  in  general  acting  together 
for  our  mutual  protection  and  advancement,  as 
occasion  may  require.  We  shall  avoid  litigation 
as  much  as  possible  by  arbitration  in  the  Grange. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  enemies  to  capital,  but  we  op- 
pose the  tyranny  of  monopolies.  We  long  to 
see  the  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  re- 
moved by  common  consent  and  by  an  enlight- 
ened  statesmanship  worthy  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  .  .  .  Last,  but  not  least,  we  proclaim 
it  among  our  purposes  to  inculcate  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  abilities  and  sphere  of  woman, 
as  is  indicated  by  admitting  her  to  membership 
and  position  in  our  order." — R.  T.  Ely,  The  La- 
bor Movement  in  America,  ch.  3. — See,  also, 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891. 

A.  D.  1867-1875.— The  Brocton  Community 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life. — The 
Community  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life 
was  established  at  Brocton,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  by  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  in  1867.  Harris 
had  been,  partly  at  least,  the  founder  of  an 
earlier  community  at  Mountain  Cove,  in  North 
Carolina,  which  went  to  pieces  after  two  years. 
For  some  time  he  travelled  and  lectured  in 
America  and  England,  and  during  a  certain 
period  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  banker,  at 
Amenia,  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York.  He 
possessed  qualities  which  exercised  a  fascinating 
influence  upon  many  people  of  superior  cultiva- 
tion, and  made  them  docile  recipients  of  a  very 
peculiar  religious  teaching.  He  claimed  to  have 
made  a  strange  spiritual  discovery,  through 
which  those  who  disciplined  themselves  to  the 
acceptance  of  what  it  offered  might  attain  to  a 
"new  life."  The  discipline  required  seems  to 
have  involved  a  very  complete  surrender  to  the 
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leader,  Harris;  and  It  was  on  such  terms,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Community  at  Brocton — or 
Salem-on-Erie  as  tlie  Brotherhood  renamed  the 
place  —  was  constituted.  Among  those  who  en- 
tered it  was  the  brilliant  writer,  diplomatist,  and 
man  of  society,  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  joined, 
witli  his  wife,  and  with  Lady  Oliphant,  his 
mother.  The  connection  of  Oliphant  with  the 
society  drew  to  it  more  attention  than  it  mi^ht 
otherwise  have  received.  The  Community 
bought  and  owned  about  2,000  acres  of  land, 
and  devoted  its  labors  extensively  and  with  suc- 
cess to  the  culture  of  grapes  and  the  making  of 
wine.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Brotherhood  ap- 
pears to  be  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
scurity. Harris  left  Brocton  in  1875  and  went 
to  California,  where  he  is  reported  to  be  living, 
at  Sonoma,  on  a  great  estate.  Some  of  the 
Brotherhood  went  with  him ;  others  were  scat- 
tered, and  the  Brocton  vineyards  are  now  culti- 
vated by  other  hands. — W.  E.  K.,  Brocton  (Buf- 
falo Courier,  July  19,  1891). 

Also  in:  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  Memoir  of  the 
life  of  Ijiurence  Olipliant. 

A.  D.  1 869-1 883.— The  Kniehts  of  Labor,— 
"The  second  great  attempt  [the  first  having 
been  '  the  International ']  to  organize  labor  on  a 
broad  basis  —  as  broad  as  society  itself,  in  which 
all  trades  should  be  recognized  — was  the  Noble 
Order  of  Knights  of  Labor  of  America.  This  or- 
ganization was  born  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1869, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  eilorts  of  Uriah  8.  Stephens,  as  the  leader, 
and  six  associates,  all  garment-cutters.  For  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  this  date,  the  garment-cut- 
ters of  Philadelphia  had  been  organized  as  a 
trades-union,  but  'lad  failed  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  wages  in  their  trade.  A  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  prevailed,  which  1 -"suited,  in  the 
fall  of  1869,  in  a  vote  to  disband  the  union.  Ste- 
phens, foreseeing  this  result,  had  quietly  prepared 
the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  an  organization  em- 
bracing 'all  branches  of  honorable  toil,'  and  based 
upon  education,  which,  through  co-operation  and 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  should  gradually 
abolish  the  present  wages  system.  Stephens 
himself  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  charncter,  a 
skilled  mechanic,  with  the  love  of  books  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  feeling  withal  a  strong 
affection  for  secret  organizations,  having  been 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  Masonic 
order.  ...  He  believed  it  w^as  necessary  to 
bring  all  wage-workers  togetlier  in  one  organi- 
zation, where  measures  affecting  the  interests  of 
all  could  be  intelligently  discussed  and  acted 
upon ;  and  this  he  held  could  not  be  done  in  a 
trades-union.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Garment- 
cutters'  Union,  and  after  the  motion  to  disband 
had  prevailed,  Stephens  invited  the  few  members 
present  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  discuss  his  new 

Slan  of  organization.  .  .  .  Stephens  then  laid 
efore  his  guests  his  plan  of  an  organization, 
which  he  designated  'The  Noble  and  Holy 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. '  It  was  a  new 
departure  in  labor  organization.  The  founder 
described  what  he  considered  a  tendency  toward 
large  combinations  of  capital,  and  argued  that 
the  trades-union  form  of  organization  was  like  a 
bundle  of  sticks  when  unbound, —  wealc  and 
powerless  to  resist  combination.  .  .  .  Stephens' 
great  controlling  ideas  may  be  formulated  as  fol- 
lows: first  that   surplus  labor   always   keeps 


wages  down;  and,  second,  that  nothing  can 
remedy  this  evil  but  a  purely  and  deeply  se- 
cret organization,  based  upon  a  plan  that  shall 
teach,  or  rather  inculcate,  organization,  and  at  the 
same  time  educate  its  membership  to  one  set  of 
ideas  ultimately  subversive  of  the  present  wages 
system.  ...  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held 
Dec.  28,  1869,  upon  the  report  of  a  Committee 
on  Ritual,  involving  obligations  and  oaths,  Mr. 
Stephens  and  his  six  associates  subscribed  their 
names  to  the  obligations;  and,  when  the  ritual 
was  adopted,  Mr.  James  L.  Wright  moved  that 
the  new  Order  be  named  the  '  Knights  of  Labor. ' 
.  .  .  The  members  were  sworn  to  the  strictest 
secrecy.  The  name  even  of  the  Order  was  not 
to  be  divulged.  .  .  .  The  rules  of  government 
.  .  .  excluded  physicians  from  the  Order,  be- 
cause professional  confidence  might  force  the 
societies'  secrets  into  unfriendly  ears.  The  rule 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  physicians,  how.  ver, 
was  repealed  at  Detroit  in  1881.  Politicians 
were  to  be  excluded,  because  the  founders  of  the 
Order  considered  that  their  moral  character  was 
on  too  low  a  plane  for  the  sacred  work  of  the 
new  Order;  and,  besides,  it  was  considered  that 
professional  politicians  would  not  keep  the 
secrets  of  the  Order,  if  such  secrets  could  be 
used  for  their  own  advantage.  Men  engaged  in 
political  work  are  not  now  excluded  for  that 
cause  alone.  Lawyers  were  to  be  excluded,  and 
still  are,  because  the  founders  considered  that 
the  logical,  if  not  the  practical,  career  of  the 
lawyer  is  to  get  money  by  his  aptitudes  and  cun- 
ning, which,  if  used  to  the  advantage  of  one, 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  another.  .  .  .  Rum- 
sellers  were  and  are  excluded,  because  the  trade 
is  not  only  useless,  by  being  non-productive  of 
articles  of  use,  but  results  in  great  suffering  and 
immorality.  .  .  .  The  founders  also  considered 
that  those  who  sell  or  otherwise  handle  liquors 
should  be  excluded,  because  such  persons  would 
be  a  defilement  to  the  Order.  In  consequence  of 
the  close  secrecy  thrown  around  the  new  organi- 
zation, it  did  not  grow  rapidly.  Stephens,  im- 
pressed with  the  Masonic  ritual  and  that  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  was  unwilling  to  allow  any  change. 
...  So  the  society  struggled  on,  admitting  now 
and  then  a  member,  its  affairs  running  smoothly, 
as  a  whole,  but  the  name  of  the  organization 
never  divulged.  ...  In  January,  1878,  when 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  organization  was 
perfected  so  far  as  bodies  were  concerned,  there 
had  been  no  general  declaration  of  principles. 
The  Order  had  been  intensely  secret,  as  much  as 
the  society  of  the  Masons  or  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 
The  name  of  the  Order  began  to  be  whispered 
about;  but  beyond  the  name  and  most  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  membership,  nothing 
was  known  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  "The  mem- 
bership must  have  been  small, — Indeed,  not 
counting  far  into  the  thousands.  In  fact,  it  did 
not  reach  fifty  thousand  until  five  years  later. 
.  .  .  About  this  time  [1878]  the  strict  secrecy  in 
the  workings  of  the  Order,  and  the  fact  that 
the  obligations  were  oaths  taken  on  the  Bible, 
brought  on  a  conflict  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  during  the  years  1877-78  many  Local  and 
several  District  Assemblies  lapsed.  .  .  .  Meas- 
ures were  adopted  whereby  a  satisfactory  concil- 
iation was  brought  about,  on  the  general  ground 
that  the  labor  movement  could  consistently  take 
no  interest  in  the  advocacy  of  any  kind  of  re- 
ligion, nor  assuaie  any  position  for  or  against 
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creeds.  The  prejudices  against  tiie  Kniglits  of 
Labor  on  account  of  Catliolic  opposition  then 
naturally,  but  gradually,  disappeared;  and  the 
Order  took  on  new  strength,  until  there  were  in 
1879  twenty-three  District  Assemblies  and  about 
thirteen  hundred  Local  Assemblies  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  third  annual  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  held  at  Chicago,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  when  the  federal  body  busied  itself 
w^ith  general  legislation,  and  was  called  upon  to 
consider  the  resignation  of  Jlr.  Stephens  as 
Master  Workman.      This  resignation,   urgently 

Eressed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  was  accepted;  and 
[on.  Terrenco  V.  Powderly  was  elected  Grand 
Master  Workman  in  his  place.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bership was  stated  to  be  five  thousand  in  good 
standing.  .  .  .  The  ne.\t  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  (the  fourth)  took  place  at 
Pittsburg,  in  September,  1880,  and  consisted  of 
forty  delegates.  At  this  session,  strikes  were 
denounced  as  injurious,  and  as  not  worthy  of 
support  except  in  extreme  cases.  .  .  .  The  fifth 
session  was  held  in  September,  1881,  at  Detroit. 
This  session  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  in  the  history  of  the  Order. 
The  General  Assembly  then  declared  that  on  and 
after  January  1,  1888,  the  name  and  objects  of 
the  Order  should  be  made  public.  It  also  de- 
clared that  women  should  be  admitted  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  ...  A  benefit  insur- 
ance law  was  also  passed,  and  an  entire  change 
of  the  ritual  was  advised.  .  .  .  The  sixth  annual 
assembly  was  held  in  New  York  in  September, 
1882,  the  chief  business  consisting  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  finally  in  the  adoption,  of  a  revised 
constitution  aaa  ritual.  At  this  Assembly,  what 
is  known  as  the  'strike'  element — that  is,  the 
supporters  and  believers  in  strikes  —  was  in  the 
majority,  and  laws  and  regulations  for  support- 
ing strikes  were  adopted;  and  the  co-operation 
of  members  was  suppressed  by  a  change  of  the 
co-operative  law  of  the  Order.  .  .  .  The  seventh 
annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held 
at  Cincinnati .  in  September,  1883,  and  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  representative  delegates. 
.  .  .  This  large  representation  was  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Order  since  the  name  and 
objects  had  been  made  public.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Order  was  reported  to  this  As- 
sembly to  be,  in  round  numbers,  fifty-two  thou- 
sand. In  September,  1884,  the  eighth  annual 
Assembly  convened  at  Philadelphia.  Strikes 
and  boycotts  were  denounced.  .  .  .  The  ninth 
General  Assembly  convened  at  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, in  October,  1885,  and  adopted  legislation 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  boycotts. 
The  session  lasted  eiglit  days,  the  membership 
being  reported  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  thou- 
sand. .  .  .  The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  October,  1886.  .  .  .  Mr.  Powderly,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Strike  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  April  21,  1886,  made  tlie  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  membership :  '  Our  present 
membership  does  not  exceed  500,000,  although 
we  have  been  credited  with  5,000,000.'  This 
statement  indicates  a  growth  of  nearly  400,000 
in  one  year.  The  growth  was  so  rapid  that  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Order  felt  constrained  to 
call  a  halt  in  the  initiation  of  new  members. 
To-day  (December  10,  1886),  while  the  member- 
ship has  fallen  off  in  some  localities,  from  various 
causes,  in  the  whole  country  it  has  increased, 


and  is,  according  to  the  best  inside  estimates,  not 
much  less  than  one  million. " —  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
llifttorical  Sketch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  (Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  Jan.,  1887).—"  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Lalwr, 
held  at  Philafdelphia,  November  14-28  [1893J, 
Grand   Master  Workman  Powderly,  for  Hft*.'en 

5 ears  the  head  of  the  order,  wfis  succeeded  by 
.  U.  Sovereign,  of  Iowa.  The  new  leaders 
first  address  to  the  organization,  issued  Decem- 
ber 7,  contained  in  addition  to  the  usual  denun- 
ciation of  capitalists,  a  strong  demand  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  an  expansion  of  the 
cnTTuncj.  — Political  Science  Quarterly,  June, 
1894  ;  Itecord  of  Political  Eeents. 

A.  D.  i872-i886.  —  The  International  in 
America. — By  the  order  of  the  congress  of  the 
International  held  at  the  Hague  in  1872,  the 
General  Council  of  the  Association  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York.  ' '  Modern  socialism  had 
then  undoubtedly  begun  to  exist  in  America. 
The  first  proclamation  of  the  council  from  their 
new  headquarters  was  an  appeal  to  workingmen 
'  to  emancipate  labor  and  eradicate  all  interna- 
tional and  national  strife. "...  The  '  Exceptional 
Law '  passed  against  socialists  by  the  German 
Parliament  in  1878  drove  many  socialists  from 
Germany  to  this  country,  and  these  have  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  American  socialism  through 
membership  in  trades-unions  and  in  the  Social- 
istic Labor  Party.  There  have  been  several 
changes  among  the  socialists  in  party  organiza- 
tion and  name  since  1873,  and  national  conven- 
tions or  congresses  have  met  from  time  to  time. 
.  .  .  The  name  Socialistic  Labor  Party  was 
adopted  in  1877  at  the  Newark  Convention.  In 
1883  the  split  between  the  moderates  and  ex- 
tremists had  become  definite,  and  the  latter  held 
their  congress  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  former  in 
Baltimore.  .  .  .  The  terrible  affair  of  May  4, 
1886,  when  the  Chicago  Internationalists  en- 
deavored to  resist  the  police  by  the  use  of 
dynamite,  terminated  all  possibility  of  joint  ac- 
tion —  even  if  there  could  previously  have  been 
any  remote  hope  of  it ;  for  that  was  denounced 
as  criminal  folly  by  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party. 
.  .  .  The  Internationalists,  at  their  congress  in 
Pittsburg,  adopted  unanimously  a  manifesto  or 
declaration  of  motives  and  principles,  often 
called  the  Pittsburg  Proclamation,  in  which 
they  describe  their  ultimate  goal  in  these  words ; 
— 'What  we  would  achieve  is,  therefore,  plainly 
and  simply, — First,  Destruction  of  the  existing 
class  rule,  by  all  means,  1.  e.,  by  energetic,  re- 
lentless, revolutionary,  and  international  action. 
Second,  Establishment  of  a  free  society  based 
upon  co-operative  organization  of  production. 
Third,  Free  exchange  of  enuivalent  products  by 
and  between  the  productive  organizations  with- 
out commerce  and  profit-mongery.  Fourth,  Or- 
ganization of  education  or.  a  secular,  scientific 
and  equal  basis  for  both  sexes.  Fifth,  Equal 
rights  for  all  without  distinction  to  sex  or  race. 
Sixth,  Regulation  of  all  public  affairs  by  free 
contracts  between  the  autonomous  (independent) 
communes  and  associations,  resting  on  a  feder- 
alistic  basis. '  " — R.  T.  Ely,  The  Labor  Movement 
in  Anurica,  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1875-1893. —  Socialist  parties  in  Ger- 
many.—  Their  increasing  strength. —  Before 
1875,  there  existed  in  Germany  two  powerful 
Socialist  associations.  The  first  was  called  the 
'General     Associatioa     of     German   Working 
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Men '  (der  allgcmcine  deutsche  Arl)cltorvereln). 
Founded  by  Lussallc  in  1863,  it  afterwards  had 
for  president  tlie  deputy  Bchweizer,  and  tlien 
the  ueputy  Hasenclever.  Ita  principal  centre  of 
activity  was  Nortli  Germany.  The  second  was 
the  '  Social -democratic  Working  .Men's  Party  ' 
(die  Social  democratlsche  Arbeiterpartei),  led  by 
two  well-known  deputies  of  the  Ueichstag,  Ilerr 
Belx'l  and  Herr  Liebknecbt.  Its  adherents  were 
chiefly  in  Saxony  and  Southern  Germany.  The 
first  took  into  account  the  ties  of  nationality,  and 
claimed  the  Intervention  of  the  State  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  transformation  of  society ; 
the  second,  on  tlie  contrary,  expected  the  triumph 
of  its  cause  only  from  a  revolutionary  movement. 
These  two  associations  existed  for  a  long  time  in 
open  hostility  towards  each  other ;  less,  however, 
from  the  dllfcrence  of  the  alms  they  had  In  view 
than  in  consequence  of  personal  rivalry.  Never- 
theless, in  May,  1875,  at  the  Congress  of  Gotha, 
they  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the  'So- 
cialist Working  Men's  Party  of  Germany '(So- 
clalistlsche  Arbeiterpartei  Deutschlands).  The 
deputy  Hasenclever  was  nominated  president; 
but  the  union  did  not  last  long,  or  was  never 
complete,  for  as  early  as  the  month  of  August 
following  a  separate  meeting  of  the  '  General 
Association  of  German  Working  Men  '  was  held 
at  Hamburg.  .  .  .  The  German  Socialist  party 
does  not  confine  itself  to  stating  general  prin- 
ciples. Now  that  it  has  gained  foothold  on 
political  soil,  and  sends  representatives  to  Par- 
liament, it  endeavours  to  make  known  the 
means  by  which  it  hopes  to  realize  the  reforms 
it  has  in  view.  This  is  what  it  claims: — '  The 
German  Socialist  party  demands.  In  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  social 
question,  the  creation  of  socialistic  productive 
associations  aided  by  the  State,  under  the  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  working  people.  These 
productive  associations  for  manufacture  and 
agriculture  should  be  created  on  a  suttlciently 
large  scale  to  enable  the  socialistic  organization 
of  labour  to  arise  out  of  them.  As  basis  of  the 
State,  it  demands  direct  and  universal  suffrage 
for  all  citizens  of  twenty  years  of  age,  in  all  elec- 
tions both  of  State  and  Commune ;  direct  legis- 
lation, by  the  people,  including  the  decision  of 
peace  or  war ;  general  liability  to  bear  arms  and 
a  mllltla  composed  of  civilians  instead  of  a  stand- 
ing army ;  the  abolition  of  all  laws  restricting  the 
right  of  association,  the  right  of  assembly,  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  free  thought,  and  free 
inquiry;  gratuitous  justice  administered  by  the 
people;  compulsory  education,  the  same  for  all 
and  given  by  the  State;  and  a  declanition  that 
n-ligion  Is  an  object  of  private  concern.'" — 
E.  de  Laveleye,  Tlie  Socialism  of  To-day,  introd. 
and  ch.  1. — '"The  social  democratic  party  [in 
Germany]  advanced  in  strength,  as  far  as  that 
is  measured  by  votes,  until  1878,  when  the  de- 
crease was  only  slight.  Two  attempts  were 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  William  in  that 
year,  and  the  social  democrats  had  to  bear  a  good 
share  of  the  blame.  ...  In  the  Reichstag  the 
celebrated  socialistic  law  was  passed,  which 
gave  government  exceptional  and  despotic  pow- 
ers to  proceed  against  social  democracy.  .  .  . 
Governmental  persecution  united  the  divided 
members  and  gave  new  energy  to  all.  .  .  .  They 
all  became  secret  missionaries,  distributing  tracts 
and  exhorting  individually  their  fellow-laborers 
to  join  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  labor. 


The  German  social  democrats  have  held  two 
congresses  since  the  socialistic  law,  both,  of 
course,  on  foreign  soil,  and  both  have  indica'cd 
progress.  The  first  was  held  at '  Vyden,  S wUzer- 
land,  August  20-23,  1880.  This  resulted  in  p. 
complete  triumph  for  the  more  moderate  party. 
The  two  leading  extremists,  Ilasselmann  and 
Most,  were  both  expelled  from  the  party  —  the 
former  by  all  save  three  votes,  the  latter  by  all 
save  two.  The  next  congress  was  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  from  March  29  to  April  2, 1883. 
It  exhibited  greater  unanlmitv  of  sentiment  and 
plan,  and  a  more  widespread  interest  in  social 
democracy,  than  any  previous  congress. " — R.  T. 
Ely,  FVench  and  Qerman  Socialism,  ch.  14. — At 
the  general  election,  February,  1890,  in  Germany, 
the  Social  Democratic  party  ' '  polled  more  votes 
than  anv  other  single  party  in  the  Empire,  and 
returned  to  the  Imperial  Diet  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives strong  enough,  by  skilful  alliances,  to 
exercise  an  effective  influence  on  the  course  of 
affairs.  The  advance  of  the  party  may  be  seen 
in  the  increase  of  the  socialist  vote  at  the  suc- 
cessive elections  since  the  creation  of  the  Empire : 
In  1871  it  was  101,927;  1874,  851,670;  1877, 
493,447;  1878,  437,438;  1881,  311,961;  1884, 
549,000;  1887,  774,128;  1890,  1,427,000.  The 
effect  of  the  coercive  laws  of  1878,  as  shown  by 
these  figures,  is  very  noteworthy.  .  .  .  The  first 
effect  .  .  .  was,  as  was  natural,  to  disorganize 
the  socialist  party  for  the  time.  Hundreds  of  its 
leaders  were  expelled  from  the  country;  hun- 
dreds were  thrown  into  prison  or  placed  under 
police  restriction ;  its  clubs  and  newspapers  were 
suppressed;  it  was  not  allowed  to  hold  meetings, 
to  make  speeches,  or  to  circulate  literature  of  any 
kind.  In  the  course  of  the  twelve  years  during 
which  this  exceptional  legislation  has  subsisted, 
it  was  stated  at  the  recent  Socialist  Congress  at 
Halle  [1890],  that  155  socialist  journals  and  1,200 
books  or  pamphlets  had  been  prohibited;  900 
members  of  the  party  had  been  banished  with- 
out trial;  1,500  had  been  apprehended  and  300 
punished  for  contraventions  of  the  Anti-Socialist 
liaws."  But  this  "policy  of  repression  has 
ended  in  tripling  the  strength  of  the  party  it 
was  designed  to  crush,  and  placing  it  in  posses- 
sion of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  voting  power  of  the 
nation.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  abandon 
so  ineffectual  a  policy,  and  the  socialist  coercive 
laws  expired  on  the  30th  September,  1890.  .  .  . 
The  strength  of  the  party  in  Parliament  has 
never  corresponded  with  its  strength  at  the  polls. 
...  In  1890,  with  an  electoral  vote  which,  un- 
der a  system  of  proportional  representation, 
would  have  secured  for  it  80  members,  it  has 
carried  only  37," — J.  Rae,  Contemporary  So- 
cialism, pp.  33-34. — The  Social  Democrats  "re- 
tained their  position  as  the  strongest  party  in  the 
empire  in  the  elections  of  1893,  casting  nearly 
1,800,000  votes,  and  electing  44  members  of  par- 
liament. .  .  .  Another  indication  of  the  growth 
of  social  democracy,  is  the  fact  that  It  has  gained 
a  foothold  among  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sities."— R.  T.  Ely,  Socialism,  p.  59. — "  The  two 
principal  leaders  of  the  Social-Democratic  party 
in  Germany  —  in  fact,  the  only  members  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  term  leader  can  properly  be 
applied — are  now  Wilhelm  Llebknecht  and 
August  Rebel.  Both  men  have  lived  eventful 
lives  and  have  suffered  often  and  severely  for  the 
sake  of  their  cause.  .  .  .  Liebknecht  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  popularise  the  political  and  social 
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theories  of  men  like  Marx  and  Lassalle.  He  Is 
through  and  through  a  Communist  and  a  Repub- 
lican, aud  ho  is  determined  upon  realising  his 
Ideals  by  hook  or  by  crook.  ...  lie  works  for  the 
subversion  of  the  monarchical  principle  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Free  People's  State.  In 
this  State  all  subjects  will  stand  upon  the  same 
level :  there  will  bo  no  classes  aud  no  privileges. 
.  .  .  Bebd  once  summarised  his  views  in  a  sen- 
tence which,  so  far  as  he  spoke  for  himself,  is  as 
true  as  it  is  short.  '  We  aim, '  he  said,  '  in  the 
domain  of  politics  at  Republicanism,  in  the 
domain  of  economics  at  Socialism,  aud  in  the  do- 
main of  what  is  to-day  called  religion  at  Atheism. ' 
Here  we  see  Rebel  as  in  a  mirror.     He  Is  a  Re- 

Eubllcan  and  a  Socialist,  and  he  Is  proud  of  It ; 
e  Is  without  religion,  and  he  Is  never  tired  of 
{)aradlng  the  fact,  even  having  himself  described 
u  the  Parliamentary  Almanacs  as  '  rellgionslos. ' 
Like  his  colleague  Llebknecht  he  Is  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  England." — W.  H.  Dawson,  Oennan  So- 
cialism ami  Ferdiiuind  La«mlle,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  1880. —  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the 
proposed  confiscation  of  rent. — The  Single- 
Tax  movement.  —  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  set  forth  In  his  famous  book,  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  published  In  1880,  Is  stated  in  his 
own  language  as  follows :  "We  have  traced  the 
want  and  sufferiug  that  everywhere  prevail 
among  the  working  classes,  the  recurring  par- 
oxysms of  industrial  depression,  the  scarcity  of 
employment,  the  stagnation  of  capital,  the  ten- 
dency of  wages  to  the  starvation  point,  that  ex- 
hibit themselves  more  and  more  strongly  as  ma- 
*  terial  progress  goes  on,  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
on  which  and  from  which  all  must  live  Is  made 
the  exclusive  property  of  some.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils 
but  the  abolition  of  their  cause ;  we  have  seen 
that  private  property  In  land  has  no  warrant  in 
justice,  but  stands  condemned  as  the  denial  of 
natural  right — a  subversion  of  the  law  of  nature 
that  as  social  development  goes  on  must  con- 
demn the  masses  of  men  to  a  slavery  the  hardest 
and  most  degrading.  ...  I  do  not  propose  either 
to  purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property  In 
land.  The  first  would  be  unjust;  the  second, 
needless.  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  It 
still  retain,  If  they  want  to,  possession  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  land.  Let  them 
continue  to  call  It  their  land.  Let  them  buy  and 
sell,  and  bequeath  and  devise  It.  We  may  safely 
leave  them  the  shell,  If  we  take  the  kernel.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land;  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  confiscate  rent.  Nor  to  take  rent 
for  public  uses  is  it  necessary  that  the  State 
should  bother  with  the  letting  of  lands,  and  as- 
sume the  chances  of  the  favoritism,  collusion, 
and  corruption  that  might  Involve.  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  any  new  machinery  should  be 
created.  The  machinery  already  exists.  Instead 
of  extending  it,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  simplify 
and  reduce  it.  By  leaving  to  land  owners  a 
percentage  of  rent  which  would  probably  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  and  loss  Involved  In  at- 
tempting to  rent  lands  through  State  agency, 
and  by  making  use  of  this  existing  machinery, 
we  may,  without  jar  or  shock,  assert  the  com- 
mon right  to  land  by  taking  rent  for  public  uses. 
We  already  take  some  rent  in  taxation.  We  have 
only  to  make  some  changes  in  our  modes  of  tax- 
ation to  take  it  all.  What  I,  therefore,  propose, 
as  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy,  which  will 


raise  wages.  Increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  ex- 
tirpate paupcrl.sm,  abolish  poverty,  give  remun- 
erative employment  to  wlioever  wislies  It.  afford 
free  scope  to  human  powers,  lessen  crime,  ele- 
vate morals,  and  Uiste,  and  Intelligence,  purify 
government  and  carry  civllizution  to  yet  nobler 
heights,  is  —  to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation.  In 
this  way,  tlie  State  may  become  the  universal 
landlord  witliout  calling  herself  so,  and  without 
assuming  a  single  new  function.  In  form,  the 
ownership  of  land  would  remain  just  as  now. 
No  owner  of  land  need  be  dispossessed,  and  no 
restriction  need  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
land  any  one  could  hold.  For,  rent  being  taken 
by  the  State  In  taxes,  land,  no  matter  In  whoso 
name  It  stood,  or  in  what  parcels  it  was  held, 
wouhl  be  really  common  property,  and  every 
member  of  the  community  would  participate  In 
the  advantages  of  Its  ownership.  Now,  Insomuch 
as  the  taxation  of  rent,  or  land  values,  must 
necessarily  be  increased  just  as  we  abolish  other 
taxes,  we  may  put  the  proposition  into  practical 
form  by  proposing— To  abolish  all  taxation 
save  that  upon  land  values." —  H.  George,  Prog- 
ress ami  Poverty,  bk.  8,  ch.  3.  — "  Mr.  George 
sent  his  '  Progress  and  Poverty '  into  tlie  world 
with  the  remarkable  prediction  that  it  would 
find  not  only  readers  but  apostles.  .  .  .  Mr. 
George's  prediction  ls,not  more  remarkable  than 
Its  fulfilment.  His  work  has  had  an  unusually 
extensive  sale ;  a  hundred  editions  in  America, 
and  an  edition  of  60,000  copies  in  this  country 
[England,  1891]  are  sufflclent  evidences  of  that; 
but  the  most  striking  feature  In  its  reception  is 
precisely  that  which  its  author  foretold;  it 
created  an  army  of  apostles,  and  was  enthusias- 
tically circulated,  like  the  testament  of  a  new 
dispensation.  Societies  were  formed,  journals 
were  devised  to  propagate  Its  saving  doctrines, 
and  little  companies  of  the  faithful  held  stated 
meetings  for  Its  reading  and  exposition.  .  .  . 
The  author  was  hailed  as  a  new  and  better  Adam 
Smith,  as  at  once  a  reformer  of  science  and  a 
renovator  of  society." — J.  Rae,  Contemporary 
Socialism,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1883-1889.— State  Socialistic  meas- 
ures of  the  German  Government. — "Replying 
once  to  the  accusation  made  by  an  opponent  in 
the  Reichstag  that  his  social-political  measures 
were  tainted  with  Socialism,  Prince  Bismarck 
said,  '  You  will  be  compelled  yet  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  social  oil  In  the  recipe  you  prescribe  for 
the  State ;  how  many  I  cannot  sjiy. '  In  no  meas- 
ures has  more  of  the  Chancellor's  'social  oil' 
been  Introduced  than  In  the  Industrial  Insurance 
laws.  These  may  be  said  to  Indicate  the  high- 
water  mark  of  German  State  Socialism.  .  .  . 
The  Sickness  Insurance  Law  of  1883,  the  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Laws  of  1884  and  1885,  and  the 
Old  A^e  Insurance  Law  of  1889  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  compulsion  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  sick  insurance  legislation  of  Prus- 
sia In  1854.  .  .  .  The  trio  of  insurance  laws  was 
completed  iu  1889  by  the  passing  of  a  measure 
providing  for  the  Insurance  of  workpeople 
against  the  time  of  Incapacity  and  old  age  (In- 
validats  und  Altersverslcherungsgesetz).  This 
was  no  after-thought  suggested  by  the  laws 
which  preceded.  It  formed  from  the  first  part  of 
the  complete  plan  of  Insurance  foreshadowed  by 
Prince  Bismarck  over  a  decade  ago,  and  in  some 
of  the  Chancellor's  early  speeches  on  the  social 
question  he  regarded  the  pensioning  of  old  and 
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l8t  class  mi  marks  (i'lS) 
Snd  '•  fiOO  "  (A'-J5) 
8rd  "  7SJ0  "  (f86) 
4th    "     060      "      (.t;~8) 


Jncapnrltntwl  workpconlo  ft«  at  onoc  dcsirnbln 
nnil  incviUililc.  .  .  .  Tho  Old  A^o  Iimumnco 
Law  iMexpecK'd  to  npplv  to  nbout  twelve  million 
wiirkpeopk',  includinu  iiihonrerH,  factory  opt-ni- 
tivcB,  J<»unieymoii,  donu'Htic  HtTvaiitH.  clcriiH, 
BulstaiitN,  liiid  apprcnticcH  in  h'Midicrafts  and  in 
irH(li>(ap(>tlioniries  excludod),  and  HniallerotllciulH 
(uH  on  raiiwayH,  etc.).  ho  long  an  their  wages  do 
not  reach  2,(XM)  marks  (al)out  t'KMOayear;  also 
persons  employed  in  Hhipping,  wlietner  mari- 
time,  river,  or  lake;  and,  if  the  Federal  Council 
HO  determine,  certain  classes  of  small  independent 
undertakers.  The  obligation  to  insure  begins 
with  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  but 
there  are  exemptions,  including  persons  who, 
owing  to  physical  or  mental  weakness,  are  un- 
able to  earn  fixed  minimum  wages,  and  persons 
already  entitled  to  public  pensions,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  benefits  secured  by  the  lav/,  or 
who  art"  a-ssured  accident  annidtics.  The  con- 
tributions are  paid  by  the  employers  and  work- 
people in  e«iual  shares,  but  the  State  also  guaran- 
tees a  yearly  subsidy  of  50  marks  (412.108.)  for 
every  annuity  paid.  Contributions  are  only  to 
be  paid  when  the  insured  is  in  work.  The  law 
fixes  four  wages  clasges,  with  proportionate  con- 
tributions as  follows: — 

Wages.  Contributions. 

Weekly.  Yearly  (47  weeks). 
14  pfennig  829  marks  (Ss.  3W1.) 
SO  "  4-70  '•  (48.  HWd.) 
a4  "  5  04  "  (58. 7Wd.) 
80      "        705      "      (78.). 

Of  course,  of  these  contributions  the  workpeo- 
ple only  pay  half.  Old  age  annuities  are  first 
claimable  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventy-first 
year,  but  annuities  on  account  of  permanent  in- 
capacity may  begin  at  any  time  after  the  work- 
man lins  l)een  insured  for  five  years.  The  mini- 
mum period  of  contribution  in  the  case  of  old  age 
pensioning  is  thirty  years  of  forty-seven  pre- 
miums each.  Where  a  worjjman  is  prevented  by 
illness  (exceeding  a  week  but  not  exceeding  a 
year),  caused  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  or  by  mili- 
tary duties,  from  continuing  his  contributions, 
the  period  of  his  absence  from  work  is  reckoned 
part  of  the  contributory  year.  .  .  .  Contribu- 
tions arc  made  in  postage  stamps  afilxed  to 
yearly  receipt  cards  supplied  to  the  insured. 
Annuities  are  to  be  paid  through  the  post-office 
monthly  in  advance." — W.  H.  Dawson,  Bismarck 
and  State  SoriaUmn,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1887-1888.— Development  of  the  "  New 
Trade  Unionism." — "  Tlie  elements  composing 
wliat  is  termed  the  New  Trade  Unionism  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  organization,  and 
rules  of  the  Unions  started  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  In  these  respects  they  either 
conform  to  the  experience  of  modem  Unions,  or 
they  revive  tlie  practices  of  the  older  Unions. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  which  any  of  them 
diflfer  from  types  of  Unions  long  in  existence. 
In  what,  then,  consists  the  '  New  Trade  Union- 
ism,' of  which  we  hear  so  much?  Mainly  in  the 
aspirations,  conduct,  mfxles  of  advocacy,  and 
methods  of  procedure  of,  and  also  in  the  expres- 
sions used,  and  principles  inculcated  by  the  new 
leaders  in  labour  movements,  in  their  speeches 
and  by  their  acts.  This  New  Unionism  has  been 
formulated  and  promulgated  at  Trades  Union 
Congresses,  at  other  Congresses  and  Conferences, 
and  at  the  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  in  letters  and  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  newspaper,  press,  and  public 


1ourna]l.<i  from  the  pens  of  the  new  leaders.  ,  .  . 
The  institution  of  Labour  Bureaus,  or  the  estob- 
iishment  of  Ijibour  Ucgistries,  is  one  of  the 
acknowledged  objects  of  the  Dockers'  I'nion. 
Hingularly  enough  this  is  the  first  time  that  any 
such  i)roJect  has  had  the  sanction  of  a  bona  fide 
Trade  Union.  All  Ww  older  Unions  npudlato 
every  such  scheme.  It  has  hitherto  been  re- 
ganled  as  opposed  In  principle  to  Trade  Union- 
ism. ...  At  the  recent  Tr.des  Union  Congress 
held  in  Liverpool,  September  1890,  the  following 
resohition  was  moved  by  one  of  the  London 
delegates  rejjresenting  tlie  '  South  Side  Labour 
Protection  League  ' —  '  That  in  tlie  opinion  of 
this  Congress,  in  order  to  carry  on  more  effectu- 
ally the  organization  of  the  large  mass  of  unor- 
ganized labour,  to  bring  into  closer  combination 
those  sections  of  lalwur  already  organized,  to 
provide  means  for  communication  and  the  inter- 
change of  information  between  all  sections  of 
industry,  and  the  proper  tabulation  of  statistics 
as  to  employment,  he,  of  advantage  to  tho 
workmen,  it  is  necessary  that  a  labour  exchange, 
on  the  model  of  the  Paris  Bourse  des  Travail, 
should  be  provided  and  maintained  by  public 
funds  in  every  industrial  centre  in  the  kingdom.' 
.  .  .  The  mover  said  that  '  not  a  single  delegate 
could  deny  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution, 
in  every  industrial  centre.'  The  Congress  evi- 
dently tliought  otherwise,  for  only  74  voted  for 
the  resolution,  while  92  voted  r^.gainst  it.  .  .  . 
The  proposal,  however,  shows  to  what  an  extent 
the  New  Trade  Unionism  seeks  for  Government 
aid,  or  municipal  assistance,  in  labour  move- 
ments. The  most  astonishing  resolution  carried 
by  the  Congress  was  the  following — 'Whereas 
the  ever-changing  methods  of  manufacture  affect 
large  numbers  of  workers  adversely  by  throwing 
them  out  of  employment,  without  compensation 
for  loss  of  situation,  and  whereas  those  persons 
are  in  many  instances  driven  to  destitution, 
crime,  and  pauperism:  Resolved,  that  this  Con- 
gress is  of  opinion  that  power  should  at  once  be 
granted  to  each  nmnicipality  or  County  Council 
to  establish  workshops  and  factories  under  muni- 
cipal control,  where  such  persons  shall  be  put  to 
useful  employment,  and  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  at  once  take 
the  matter  in  hand. "...  The  proposal  of  all 
others  which  the  new  Trade  Unionists  sought  to 
ingraft  upon,  and  had  determined  to  carry  as  a 
portion  of  the  programme  of  tlie  Trades  Union 
Congress,  was  the  '  legal  Eight  Hour  day ; '  and 
they  actually  succeeded  in  their  design  after  a 
stormy  battle.  The  new  leaders,  with  their  » 
socialist  allies,  had  been  working  to  that  end  for 
over  two  years." — G.  Howell,  Trade  Unionism, 
New  and  Old,  ch.  8,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1888-1893.  — Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward,"  and  the  Nationalist  movement. 
— "The  so-called  ' Nationalist '  movement,  orig- 
inating in  an  ingenious  novel  called  'Looking 
Backward'  [published  in  1888],  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy,  a  novelist  by  profession,  is  the 
recognized  father  of  the  Nationalist  Clubs  which 
have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  last  twelve  months.  His  ro- 
mance of  the  year  2000  A.  D.  is  the  reason  for 
their  existence,  and  furnishes  the  inspiration  of 
their  declarations.  .  .  .  The  new  society  [de- 
picted in  Mr.  Bellamy's  romance]  is  industrial, 
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rather  than  militant,  in  every  featur*-.  Tliere 
are  no  wars  or  Kovernmcut  war  powerH.  Hut 
the  function  has  lici-n  assunicd  by  tlie  nation  of 
directing  tho  industry  of  every  citizen.  Every 
man  and  woman  is  enrolled  in  the  '  industrial 
army,'  this  conception  being  fundamental.  This 
universal  Industrial  service  rests  upon  the  recog- 
nized duty  of  every  citizen  '  to  contribute  his 
quota  of  Industrial  or  Intellectual  work  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  n^tlon. '  Tho  period  of  ser- 
vice 'la  twenty-four  years,  beginning  at  the  close 
of  tho  course  of  education  at  twenty-one,  and 
terminating  at  forty-flve.  After  forty-five,  whllo 
discharged  from  labor,  the  citizen  still  remains 
liable  to  special  calls,  in  case  of  emergencies.' 
There  are,  of  course,  no  such  numerous  exemp- 
tions from  this  Industrial  service  as  ({uullfy  very 
greatly  the  rigor  of  tho  Continental  udlltary  ser- 
vice of  the  present  day.  Every  new  recruit 
belongs  for  three  years  to  the  class  of  unskilled 
or  common  laborers.  After  this  term,  he  Is  free 
to  choose  In  what  branch  of  the  service  he  will 
engage,  to  work  with  hand  or  with  brain  :  —  'It 
Is  the  business  of  tho  administration  to  seek  con- 
stantly to  equalize  tho  attractions  of  the  trades, 
so  fur  as  the  conditions  In  them  arc  concerned,  so 
that  all  trades  shall  be  equally  attractive  to  per- 
sons having  natural  tastes  for  them.  This  Is  done 
by  making  the  hours  of  labor  In  different  trades  to 
differ  according  to  their  arduousness.  The  prin- 
ciple Is  that  no  man's  work  ought  to  be,  on  tho 
whole,  harder  for  him  than  any  other  man's  for 
him,  the  workers  themselves  to  bo  the  judges.' 
The  headship  of  the  industrial  army  of  the  nation 
is  the  most  important  function  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Promotion  from  the  ranks 
lies  through  three  grades  up  to  the  jfflcers. 
These  ofliicers  arc,  in  ascending  order,  lieuten- 
ants, captains,  or  foremen,  colonels,  or  superin- 
tendents, and  generals  of  tho  gu.ids.  The 
various  trades  are  grouped  into  len  great  de- 
partments, each  of  which  has  a  ch'"f.  These 
chiefs  form  tho  council  of  the  general-inchief, 
who  is  the  President.  Ho  must  have  passed 
through  all  the  grades,  from  the  r  >nmion  labor- 
ers up.  .  .  .  Congress  has  but  iiUlo  to  do  be- 
yond passing  I'oon  the  reports  of  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  end  of  their 
terms  of  ufHce.  Any  laws  which  one  Congress 
enacts  must  receive  the  assent  of  another,  five 
years  later,  before  going  into  effect ;  but,  as  there 
are  no  parties  or  politicians  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. , 
this  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  In  Mr. 
Bellamy's  Utopia,  money  is  unknown:  there  is, 
therefore,  no  need  of  banks  or  bankers.  Buying 
and  selling  are  processes  entirely  antiquated. 
The  nation  Is  the  sole  producer  of  commocMties. 
All  persons  being  in  the  employment  of  the  na- 
tion, there  is  supposed  to  be  no  need  of  ex- 
changes between  individuals.  A  credit-card  is 
issued  to  ench  person,  which  lie  presents  at  a 
national  distributing  shop  when  in  need  of  any- 
thing, and  the  amount  duo  tha  government  is 
punched  out.  The  yearly  allowance  made  to 
each  person  Mr.  Bellamy  does  not  put  into  fig- 
ures. .  .  .  Every  person  is  free  to  spend  his  in- 
come as  lie  pleases;  but  it  is  the  same  for  all, 
the  sole  basis  on  which  it  is  awarded  being  the 
fact  that  the  person  is  a  human  being.  Con- 
sequently, cripples  and  idiots,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, are  entitled  to  the  same  share  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  national  industries  as  is  allowed  tho 
most  stalwart  or  the  most  capable,  a  certain 


amount  of  effort  only  being  required,  not  of 
performance.  Much  is  tho  force  of  public  opin- 
ion that  no  one  of  able  b(Hly  or  able  ndnd  re- 
fuses to  exert  himself:  the  comparative  .•■uiltH 
of  his  effort  are  not  considered.  Al  >luto 
equality  of  recompense  Is  thus  the  rul)>;  and  tho 
notion  of  charity  with  respect  to  tho  Infirm  hi 
IxMly  or  mind  is  dismLssed,  a  credit-card  of  tlio 
usual  amount  being  Issued  to  every  such  person 
as  his  natural  right.  '  The  account  of  every  per- 
son, man,  womiin,  and  child  ...  is  always  with 
tlie  nation  directly,  and  never  through  any  inter- 
mediary, except,  of  course,  that  parents  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  act  for  children  as  their  guardians. 
...  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  individuals 
to  the  nation,  of  their  membership  in  it,  tiiat  tliey 
are  entitled  to  support.' .  .  .  Tho  Idea  naturally 
occurred  to  a  considerable  number  of  Bostonluns, 
who  had  read  iMr.  Bellamy's  socialistic  romance 
with  an  enthusiastic  conviction  that  Ikto  at  last 
the  true  social  gospel  was  delivered,  that  associa- 
tions for  tlie  purpose  of  disseminating  the  views 
set  forth  In  the  book  could  not  be  formed  too 
soon,  as  the  forerunners  of  this  National  party 
of  the  future.  Accordingly,  a  club,  called  '  Tho 
Boston  Bellamy  Club, 'was  started  in  September, 
1888,  which  was  formally  organized  as  '  The  Na- 
tionalist Club,'  In  the  following  December." — 
N.  P.  Oilman,  " ^'ationalUiih"  in  the  United  States 
(Qudi'terlu  Journal  of  Economics,  Oct.,  1889). — 
The  Nationalists  "  have  very  generally  entered 
into  the  Populist  movement,  not  because  they 
accept  that  in  its  present  form  as  Idea^,  but  be- 
cause that  movement  has  seemed  to  give  them 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  their 
principles;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
have  given  a  socialistic  bias  to  this  movement. 
They  have  also  Influenced  the  labor  movement, 
and,  with  tho  Socialistic  Labor  Party,  they  have 
succeeded  In  producing  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  independent  political  action  on  the  part 
of  the  wage-earners.  Especially  noteworthy  was 
the  platform  for  independent  political  action  of- 
fered at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  Chicago  in  December,  1893."— R. 
T.  Ely,  Socialism,  p.  69. 

A.  D.  X894. — The  American  Railway  Union 
and  the  Pullman  Strike. —  In  May,  1894,  some 
4,000  workmen,  employed  In  the  car  shops  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  at  the  town  of  Pullman, 
near  Chicago,  stopped  work,  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  company  to  restore  their  wages  to 
the  standard  from  which  they  had  been  cut 
down  during  the  previous  year  and  becau.^f  of 
its  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  question.  While  this 
strike  w^as  in  progress,  the  American  Railway 
Union,  a  comparatively  new  but  extensive  oi- 
ganization  of  railway  employees,  formed  by  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  met  in 
convention  at  Chicago,  and  was  induced  to  make 
the  cause  of  the  Pullman  workmen  Its  own.  The 
result  was  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Union  to 
' '  boycott "  all  Pullman  cars,  ordering  its  mem- 
bers to  refuse  to  handle  cars  of  that  company,  on 
the  railways  which  center  at  Chicago.  This 
order  went  into  effect  on  the  evening  of  June  36, 
and  produced  the  most  extensive  and  alarming 
paralysis  of  traffic  and  business  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  the  United  States.  Acts  of 
violence  soon  accompanied  the  strike  of  tho  rail- 
way employees,  but  how  far  committed  by  the 
strikers  and  how  far  by  responsive  mobs,  bus 
never  been  made   clear.     The   interruption  of 
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mails  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  strikers 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  and 
within  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  powers  of  the  national  courts 
and  of  the  nationaliexecutive  were  both  promptly 
exercised,  to  restore  order  and  to  stop  a  ruinous 
interference  with  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  strike  were  indicted 
and  placed  under  arrest;  United  States  troops 
^vere  sent  to  the  scene ;  President  Cleveland,  by 
two  solemn  proclamations,  made  known  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  to  suppress  a 
combination  which  obstructed  the  United  States 
mails  and  the  movements  of  commerce  between 
the  states.  Urgent  appeals  were  addressed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Railway  Union  to 
other  labor  organizations,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  universal  strike,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  industry  throughout  the  country ;  but 
it  failed.  The  good  sense  of  workingmen  in 
general  condemned  so  suicidal  a  measure.  By 
the  15th  of  July  the  Pullman  strike  was  practi- 
cally ended,  and  the  traffic  of  the  railways  was 
resumed.  President  Cleveland  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  on  the  occur- 
rence and  its  causes,  but  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission has  not  been  published  at  the  time  this  is 
printed  (November,  1894). 

A.  D.  1894. —  The  Coxey  Movoiiient.— "  A 
peculiar  outcome  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  winter  [of  1893-4]  was.  the  organ- 
ization of  various  '  armies  of  the  unemployed  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  WasLn.^ton  and 
petitioning  Congress  for  aid.  The  origmator  of 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been  one  Coxey,  of  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  who  took  up  the  proposition  that, 
as  good  roads  and  money  weie  both  much  needed 
in  the  country,  the  government  should  in  the 
existing  crisis  issue  $500,000,000  in  greenbacks, 
and  devote  it  to  the  employment  of  workers  in 
the  improvement  of  the  roads.  He  announced 
that  he  would  lead  an  'Army  of  the  Common- 
weal of  Christ '  to  "Washington  to  proclaim  the 
wants  of  the  people  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
on  May  1,  and  he  called  upon  the  unemployed 
and  honest  laboring  classes  to  join  him.  On 
March  25  he  set  out  from  Massillon  at  the  head  of 
about  a  hundred  men  and  marched  by  easy 
stages  and  without  disorder  through  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  provisions  being  donated 
b"^  the  jtowns  ana  villages  on  the  way,  or  pur- 
chased with  funds  which  had  been  subscribed  by 
sympathizing  friends.  The  numbers  of  the  army 
increased  as  it  advanced,  and  groups  of  volun- 


teers set  out  to  join  it  from  distant  states.  On 
May  1  the  detachment,  numbering  about  350, 
marched  to  the  Capitol,  but  u'  der  an  old  I>istrict 
law  was  prevented  by  the  police  from  entering 
the  grounds.  Coxey  and  another  of  the  leaders, 
attempting  to  elude  the  police  and  address  the 
assembled  crowds,  were  arrested  and  were  after- 
wards convicted  of  a  misdemeanor.  .  .  .  Some- 
what earlier  than  the  start  from  Massillon,  an- 
other organization,  '  The  "United  States  Indus- 
trial Army,'  headed  by  one  Frye,  had  started 
from  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  WKshington, 
with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  t'.e  Coxey 
force,  though  not  limiting  their  demands  to  work 
on  the  roads.  This  force,  numbering  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  men,  availed  themselves  of  the 
assistance,  more  or  less  involuntary,  of  freight 
trains  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  as  far  as 
St.  Louis,  from  which  place  they  continued  on 
foot.  Though  observing  a  degree  of  militaiy 
discipline,  the  various  '  armies '  were  unarmed, 
and  the  disturbances  that  arose  in  sever"*!  places 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  were  -uostly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  marchers,  or  their  friends  in  their 
behalf,  to  press  the  railroads  into  service  for 
transportation.  Thus  a  band  under  a  leader 
named  Kelly,  starting  from  San  Francisco,  April 
4,  secured  freight  accommodations  as  far  as 
Omaha  by  simply  refusing  to  leave  Oakland  until 
the  cars  were  furnished.  The  railroads  eastward 
from  Omaha  refused  absolutely  to  carry  them, 
and  they  went  into  camp  near  Council  Bluffs, 
in  Iowa.  Then  s>mpathizing  Knights  of  Labor 
seized  a  train  by  force  and  offered  it  to  Kell^, 
who  refused,  however,  to  accept  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  ultimately  continued  on  foot  as 
far  as  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa.  After  a  long  stay 
at  that  place  he  was  finally  supplied  with  flat- 
boats,  on  which,  at  the  close  of  this  Record,  his 
band,  now  swollen  to  some  1,200  men,  was  float- 
ing southward.  A  band  coming  east  on  a  stolen 
train  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  after  overpower- 
ing a  squad  of  United  States  marshals,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  at  For- 
syth, Montana,  April  26.  Two  days  later  *he 
militia  were  called  out  to  rescue  a  train  from  a 
band  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio. " — Political  Science 
Quarterly:  Record  of  Political  Events,  June,  1894. 
—  There  were  straggling  movements,  from  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  country,  in  imitation  of  those 
described,  prolonged  through  most  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1894 ;  but  the  public  teeling  favorable  to 
theiij  was  limited,  and  they  commonly  came  to 
an  ignominious  end. 


SOCIAL  WAR  :  In  the  Athenian  Confed- 
eracy.   See  Athens:  B.  C.  378-357. 

Of  the  Achaian  and  i£tolian  Leagues.  See 
Qrkece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

Of  the  Italians.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  90-88. 


SOCIALIST  PARTIES  IN  GERMANY. 

—  Some  matter  'irst  placed  under  this  title,  and 
so  referred  to,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  more 
general  '.rticle  above,  entitled  Social  Move- 
ments, which  sec. 

SOCIETY  OF  JESUS.    See  Jesuits. 

SOCII,  The.— The  Italian  subject-allies  of 
Rome  were  called  Socii  before  the  Roman  fran- 
cliise  was  extended  to  them.  See  Rome  :  B.  C. 
90- 8r. 

SOCMEN.— Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  Socmen, 
enumerated  in  Domesday  Book,  to  have  been 


ceorls  who  were  small  landowners. — H.  Hallam, 
The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  8,  note  3  {v.  2). 

SOCRATES :  As  soldier  and  citizen.  See 
Athens:   B.  C.  424-406;   and  Greece:   B.   C. 

406 As  teacher.    See  Education,  Ancient  : 

Greece. 

SODALITATES.— "There  were  [among  the 
Romans]  .  .  .  unions  originally  formed  for  social 
purposes,  which  were  named  'sodalitates,'  'so- 
dalitia,'  and  these  may  be  compared  with  our 
clubs.  These  associations  finally  were  made  the 
centres  of  political  parties,  and  we  may  assume 
that  they  were  sometimes  formed  solely  for  polit- 
ical purposes." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  tlie  Boman 
Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  11. —  See,  also,  Collegia. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  The  Bishopric  of.— 
In  the  11th  century,  the  peculiar  naval  empire 
which  the  Norsemen  had  established  in  the  Heb- 
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rides,  and  on  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  under  the  rulers  known  as  the  Hy 
Ivar,  became  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Nor- 
dureyer  or  Norderies  and  Sudureyer  or  Suderies, 
the  northern  and  southern  division.  The  divid- 
ing-line was  at  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the 
most  westerly  promontory  of  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  "Hence  the  English  bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man  —  Sodor  being  the  southern  divis- 
ion of  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  and  not  now  part 
of  any  English  diocese.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and '  Man  has  no  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  owing,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  to  Man 
not  having  become  an  English  possession  when 
bishops  began  to  sit  as  Loras  by  tenure. " — J.  H. 
Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  15,  foot-note  {v.  2). 
—  See,  also,  Normans. — Northmen:    IO-ISth 

SOFT-SHELL  DEMOCRATS,  The.    See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D,  1845-1846. 


SOGDIANA.— "North  of  the  Bactrians,  be- 
yond the  Oxus,  on  the  western  slope  of  Belur- 
dagb,  in  the  valley  of  the  Polytimetus  (Zaref- 
shan,  i.  e.  strewing  gold),  which  flows  towards 
the  Oxus  from  the  east,  but,  instead  of  joining 
it,  ends  in  Lake  Dengis,  lay  the  Sogdiani  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Suguda  of  the  Old  Persian  inscrip- 
tions, and  (yughdha  of  the  Avesta,  in  the  region 
of  the  modern  Sogd.  As  the  Oxus  in  its  upper 
course  separates  the  Bactrians  from  the  Sogdiani, 
the  Jaxartes,  further  to  the  north,  separates  the 
latter  from  the  Scyths.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  manners  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdiani  were 
similar,  but  the  Bactrians  were  less  rude.  Mar- 
acanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  city  of  the  Sogdi- 
ani, on  the  Polytimetus,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
circuit  of  70  shades  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C. " 
—  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  ch.  1 
(v.  5). — See,  also,  Bokhara. 

Occupied  by  the  Huns.  See  Hcns,  The 
White. 

• 

SOHR,  Battle  of  (1745).  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1744-1745.  ^ 

SOISSONS:    Origin    of  the    name.      See 

BELGiE. 

A.  D.  457-486.— Capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syagrius.  See  Gaul:  A.  D.  457^86;  also, 
Franks:  A.  D.  481-511. 

A.  D.  486.  —  The  capital  ^f  Clovis.  See 
Paris:  The  capital  of  Clovis. 

A.  D.  511-752.  — One  of  the  Merovingian 
capitals.    See  Franks:   A.  D.  511-752. 

A.  D.  1414. — Pillage  and  destruction  by  the 
Armagnacs. — In  the  civil  wars  of  Armagnacs 
and  Burgundians,  during  the  reign  of  the  insane 
king  Charles  VI.,  the  Armagnacs,  then  having 
the  king  in  their  hands,  and  pretendedly  acting 
under  his  commands,  laid  siege  to  Soissons  and 
took  the  city  by  storm,  on  the  21st  of  May,  A.  D. 
1414.  "In  regard  to  the  destruction  committed 
by  the  king's  army  in  Soissons,  it  cannot  be 
estimated.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  Christian  but 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  atrocious  excesses 
committed  by  this  soldiery  in  Soissons :  married 
women  violated  before  their  husbands,  young 
damsels  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives, holy  nuns,  gentle  women  of  all  ranks,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  the  town :  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  were  violated  against  their  wills, 
and  known  carnally  by  divers  nobles  and  others, 


Tvho,  after  having  satiated  their  own  brutal  pas- 
sions, delivered  them  over  without  mercy  to 
their  servants ;  and  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
such  disorder  and  havoc  being  done  by  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  Thus  was  this  grand  and  noble  city 
of  Soissons,  strong  from  its  situation,  walls  and 
towers,  full  of  wealth,  and  embellished  with  fine 
churches  and  holy  relics,  totally  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  army  of  king  Charles,  and  of  the 
princes  who  accompanied  him.  The  king,  how- 
ever, before  his  departure,  gave  orders  for  its 
rebuilding. "  —  Monstrelet,  Chronicles  {tr.  by 
Johnes),  bk.  1,  ch.  120  (v.  1). 
♦ 

SOISSONS,  Battle  of  (718).  See  Franks: 
A.  D.  511-752. 

Battle  of  (923).— The  revolt  against  Charles 
the  Simple,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Carolingian  dynasty,  had  its  beginning  in 
918.  In  922,  Robert,  Duke  of  France  and  Count 
of  Paris,  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  chosen 
and  crowned  king  by  the  malcontents.  On  the 
15th  of  June  in  the  next  year  the  most  desperate 
and  sanguinary  battle  of  the  civil  war  was 
fought  at  Soissons,  where  more  than  half  of  each 
army  perished.  The  Capetians  won  the  field, 
but  their  newly  crowned  king  was  among  the 
slain.— Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and 

Eng.,  V.  2,  p.  40. 

♦ 

SOISSONS,  Peace  Congress  of.  Sec  Spain: 
A.  D.  1726-1731. 

SOKEMANNI.  See  Slavery,  Medlsval: 
England. 

SOLEBAY,  Naval  battle  of  (1672).  See 
Netherlands  (Holland)  :  A.  D.  1672-1674. 

SOLES,  Society  of.  See  Cuba:  A.  D.  1514- 
1851. 

SOLFERINO,  Battle  of  (1859).    See  Italy: 

A.  D.  1856-1859. 

SOLIDUS,  The.—"  The  solidus  or  aureus  is 
computed  equivalent  in  weight  of  gold  to 
twenty-one  shillings  one  penny  English  money. " 
— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  eh.  32,  foot- 
note. 

SOLON,  The  Constitution  of.    See  Athens: 

B.  C.  594;  also.  Debt,  Laws  concerning:  An- 
cient Greek. 

SOLWAY-FRITH,  OR  SOL  WAY  MOSS, 
The  Battle  of.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1542. 

SOLYMAN,  Caliph,  A.  D.  715-717 Soly- 

man  I.,  Turkish   Sultan,  1520-1566 Soly- 

man  II.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1687-1691. 

SOLYMI,  The.     See  Lycians. 

SOMA.— HAOMA.— "  It  is  well  known  that 
both  in  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta  a  plant  is  men- 
tioned, called  Soma  (Zend,  haoma).  This  plant, 
when  properly  squeezed,  yielded  a  juice,  which 
w^as  allowed  to  ferment  and,  when  mixed  with 
milk  and  honey,  produced  an  exhilarating  and 
intoxicating  beverage.  This  Soma  juice  has  the 
same  importance  in  Vedic  and  Avestic  sacrifices 
as  the  juice  of  tlie  grape  had  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  The  question  has  often  been  discussed 
what  kind  of  piant  this  Soma  could  have  been. 
When  Soma  sacrifices  are  performed  at  present, 
it  is  confessed  that  the  real  Soma  can  no  longer 
be  procured,  and  that  some  ci-prSs,  such  as  Puti- 
k&s,  etc.,  must  be  used  instead."  The  Soma  of 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  a 
species  of  Sarcostemma.  The  ancient  Soma  is 
conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  the  grape,  and 
by  others  to  have  been  the  hop  plant.  — P.  Max 
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MQller,  Bin"   nf  '^orda,  appendix  3.— See,  also, 

ZOROASTRlA- 

SOMASC4.  The.— The  Somascines.  or 

the  ConPTcgatioii  v. ,  ^omasca,  so  called  from  the 
town  01  that  name,  were  an  order  of  regular 
clergy  founded  in  1540  by  a  Venetian  noble, 
Girolamo  Miani.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
asylums  for  orphans,  and  the  education  of  the 
poor. — L.  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  2,  sect.  3 
(V.  1). 

SOMATOPHYLAX.— "  A  soraatophylax  in 
the  Macedonian  army  was  no  doubt  at  first,  as 
the  word  means,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  to 
answer  for  the  king's  safety ;  perhaps  in  modem 
language  a  colonel  in  the  body-guards  or  house- 
hold troops ;  but  as,  in  unmixed  monarchies,  the 
faithful  officer  who  was  nearest  the  king's  per- 
son, to  whose  watciifulness  he  trusted  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  often  found  himself  the  adviser 
in  matters  of  state,  so,  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
the  title  of  soraatophylax  was  given  to  those 
generals  on  whose  wisdom  the  king  chiefly 
leaned,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  usually 
guided." — S.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ch.  6,  sect. 
18  (».  1). 

SOMERS,  Lord,  and  the  shaping  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  England.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  U.  1710-1712. 

SOMERSETT,  The  case  of  the  negro.  See 
Slavehv,  Negho:  A.  D.  1685-1772. 

SOMNAUTH,  The  gates  of.  See  Afghan- 
istan: A.  D.  1842-1869. 

SONCINO,  Battle  of  (1431).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1412-1447. 

SONDERBUND,  The.  See  Switzkri^wd: 
A.  I).  1803-1848. 

SONOMA:  A.  D.  1846.— The  raising  of 
the  Bear  Flag.  See  Califounia:  A.  D.  1846- 
1847. 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765  The  reception  of  the 

NEWS. 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY,  Knights  of  the  Or- 
der of  the.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1864  (OCTOBErt). 

SOPHENE,  Kingdom  of.    See  Armenia. 

SOPHERIM.     See  Scribes. 

SOPHI  I.,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1628-1641. 
Sophi  II.,  Shah  of  Persia,  1666-1694. 

SOPHI,  The.     See  Megistanes. 

SORA,  The  School  of.  See  Jews:  7th  Cen- 
tury. 

SORABIANS,  The.  —  A  Sclavonic  tribe 
which  occupied,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  coun- 
try between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale.  They  were 
subdued  by  Charlemagne  in  806.— J.  I.  Mom- 
bert,  ITist.  of  Charles  the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

SORBIODUNUM.  — A  strong  Roman  for- 
tress in  Britain  whicli  is  identified  in  site  with 
Old  Sarum  of  the  present  day. — T.  Wright,  Celt, 
Boman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

SORBONNE,  The.  See  Education,  Medi- 
iEVAL:  France. — University  of  Paris. 

SORDONES,  The.— A  people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  ancient  Aquitaiiians,  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  Pyrenees  and  the  Aude. — Napoleon 
III. ,  Hist,  of  Casar,  bk.  3,  cfi.  2  (r.  2). 

SOTIATES,  The.  See  Aquitaine:  The 
Ancient  TRiuEg. 

SOTO,  Hernando  de,  The  expedition  of. 
See  Florida  :  A.  D.  1528-1542. 

SOUDAN,  The.    See  Sudan. 


SOUFFRANCE,  A.— "The  word  is  trans- 
lated as  a  truce,  but  it  means  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  modem  truce.  .  .  .  The  Souffrance 
was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  paace  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  reason  why  of  old  it  was  treated  as 
distinct  from  a  peace  was  this :  'The  wars  of  the 
time  generally  arose  from  questions  of  succes- 
sion or  of  feudal  superiority.  When  it  became 
desirable  to  cease  fighting,  while  yet  neither  side 
was  prepared  to  give  in  to  the  other,  there  was 
an  agreement  to  give  up  fighting  in  the  mean 
time,  reserving  all  rights  entire  for  future  dis- 
cussion. A  Souffrance  or  truce  of  this  kind 
might  last  for  centuries." — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  ch.  21  {v.  2). 

SOULT,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  See  Qer- 
many:  A.  D.  1808 (October);  1807  (February- 
June);  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (September— De- 
cember) to  1812-1814;  Germany:  A.  D.  1813 
(May— August) ;  France:  A.  D.  1815  (June). 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  The  aborieinal  inhabi- 
tants.— "South  Africa  in  its  widest  extent  is 
peopled  by  two  great  and  perfectly  distinct  in- 
digenous races  —  the  Kafirs  and  the  Hottentots. 
The  affinity  A  the  Kafir  tribes,  ethnographically 
including  the  Kafirs  proper  and  the  people  of 
Congo,  is  based  upon  the  various  idioms  spoken 
by  them,  the  direct  representatives  of  a  common 
but  now  extinct  mother  tongue.  The  aggregate 
of  languages  is  now  conventionally  known  as  the 
A-bantu,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Bantu  linguistic 
system.  The  more  common  term  Kafir,  from  the 
Arabic  Kftfir  — infidel,  really  represents  but  a 
small  section  of  this  great  family,  and  being 
otherwise  a  term  of  reproach  imposed  upon  them 
by  strangers,  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  peoi)le 
themselves.  All  the  Bantu  tribes  are  distin- 
guished by  a  dark  skin  and  woolly  hair,  which 
varies  much  in  length  and  quality,  but  is  never 
sleek  or  straight.  .  .  .  According  to  its  geo- 
graphical position  the  Bantu  system  is  divided 
into  the  Eastern  group,  from  its  principal  repre- 
sentatives known  as  the  Ama-Zulu  and  Ajna- 
Khosa  or  Kafir  proper,  the  Central,  or  Be-tchu- 
ana  group,  and  the  Western  or  Ova-Herero, 
or  Damara  group.  .  .  .  The  northern  division  of 
these  Bantus  bears  the  name  of  Ama-Zulu,  and 
they  are  amongst  the  best  representatives  of 
dark-coloured  racefi.  The  Zulus  are  relatively 
well  developed  and  of  large  size,  though  not  sur- 
passing the  average  height  of  Europeans,  and 
with  decidedly  better  features  than  the  Ama- 
Khosa.  .  .  .  'The  most  wide-spread  and  most 
numerous  of  all  these  Kafir  tribes  are  the  Bechu- 
anas  [including  the  Basutos],  their  present  domain 
stretching  from  the  upper  Orange  river  north- 
wards to  the  Zambesi,  and  over  the  west  coast 
highland  north  of  Namaqualand;  of  this  vast 
region,  however,  they  occupy  the  outskirts  only. 
.  .  .  The  Hottentots,  or  more  correctly  KoiKoin 
(men),  have  no  material  features  in  common  with 
the  great  Bantu  family,  except  their  woolly  hair, 
though  even  this  presents  some  considerable 
points  of  difference.  Their  general  type  is  that 
of  a  people  with  a  peculiar  pale  yellow-brown 
complexion,  very  curly  '  elf-lock '  or  matted  hair, 
narrow  forehead,  high  cheek-bones  projecting 
side-ways,  pointed  chin,  body  of  medium  size, 
rather  hardy  tlian  strong,  with  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  platynocephalous  cranium.  .  .  .  The 
Hottentots  are  properly  divided  into  three  groups: 
the  Colonial,  or  Hottentots  properly  so  called, 
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dwelling  in  Cape  Colony,  and  thence  eastwards 
to  the  borders  of  Kafirland  .  .  .  ;  the  Korana, 
settled  mainly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orange 
river  .  .  .  ;  lastly,  the  Namaqua,  whose  domain 
embraces  the  western  portion  of  South  Africa, 
bordering  eastwards  on  the  Kalahari  desert. " — 
Hellwald-Johnston,  Africa  (Stanford's  Compen- 
dium), eh.  25. — See,  also,  Afhica;  The  Inhabit- 
INO  Races. 

A.  D.  1486-1806. —  Portuguese  discovery. — 
Dutch  possession. — English  acquisition. — The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ' '  Us  far  as  we  know,  was 
first  doubled  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486  [see 
Portugal:  A.  D.  1463-14981.  He,  and  some  of 
the  mariners  with  him,  ea!led  it  the  Cape  of  Tor- 
ments, or  Capo  Tormentoso,  from  the  miseries 
tliey  endured.  The  more  comfortable  name 
•which  it  now  bears  was  given  to  it  bjr  King  John 
of  Portugal,  as  being  the  new  way  discovered  hy 
his  subjects  to  th£  glorious  Indies.  Diaz,  it 
seems,  never  in  truth  saw  the  Cape,  but  was 
carried  past  it  to  Algoa  Bay.  .  .  .  Vasco  da 
Oama,  another  sailor  hero,  saia  to  htve  been  of 
royal  Portuguese  descent,  followed  him  in  1497. 
He  landed  to  the  west  of  the  Cape.  .  .  .  Vasco  da 
Gama  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Cape,  but  pro- 
ceeding on  went  up  the  East  Coast  as  far  as  our 
second  South  African  colony,  which  bears  the 
name  which  he  then  gave  to  it.  He  called  the 
land  Tierra  de  Natal,  because  he  reached  it  on 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  Nativity.  The  name  has 
stuck  to  it  ever  since  and  no  doubt  will  now  be 
preserved.  From  thence  Da  Gama  went  on  to 
India.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made 
no  settlement  at  the  Cape  intended  even  to  be 
permanent;  but  they  did  use  the  place  during 
the  16tli  and  first  half  of  the  next  century  as  a 
port  at  which  tliey  could  call  for  supplies  and 
assistance  on  their  way  out  to  the  East  Indies. 
Tlie  East  had  then  become  the  great  goal  of  com- 
merce to  others  besides  the  Portuguese.  In  1600 
our  own  East  India  Company  was  formed,  and 
in  1602  that  of  the  Dutch.  Previous  to  those 
dates,  in  1591,  an  English  sailor,  Captain  Lan- 
caster, visited  tlie  Cape,  and  in  1620  Englishmen 
landed  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
James  I.  But  nothing  came  of  these  visitings 
and  declarations,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Great  Britain  to  establish  a  house  of  call  for 
her  trade  out  to  the  East.  For  this  purpose  a 
small  gang  of  convicts  was  deposited  on  Robben 
Island,  which  is  just  off  Capetown,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  convicts  quarrelled  with 
tliemselves  and  the  Natives,  and  came  to  a  speedy 
end.  In  1595  the  Dutch  came,  but  did  not  then 
remain.  It  was  not  till  1052  that  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  were  destined  to  be  the  pioneer  occu- 
pants of  the  new  land  were  put  on  shore  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  made  the  first 
Dutch  settlement.  Previous  to  that  the  Cape 
had  in  fact  been  a  place  of  call  for  vessels  of  all 
nations  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  East. 
But  from  this  date,  1652,  it  was  to  be  used  for 
the  Dutch  exclusively.  .  .  .  The  home  Author- 
ity at  this  time  was  not  the  Dutcli  Government, 
but  the  Council  of  Seventeen  at  Amsterdam, 
who  were  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  .  .  .  From  1658,  when  the  place  was 
but  six  years  old,  tliere  comes  a  very  sad  record 
indeed.  The  first  cargo  of  skives  was  landed  at 
the  Cape  from  the  Guinea  Coast.  In  this  year, 
out  of  an  entire  population  of  360,  more  than  a 
half  were  slaves.     The  total  number  of  these 


was  187.  To  control  them  and  to  defend  the  place 
there  were  but  113  European  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  This  slave  element  at  once  became 
anVgonistic  to  any  system  of  real  colonization, 
anu  from  that  day  to  this  has  done  more  than 
any  other  evil  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  extinguished,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  under  Mr.  Buxton's 
Emancipation  Act  in  1834; — but  its  effects  are 
still  felt."  The  new  land  of  which  the  Dutch 
had  taken  possession  "was by  no  means  unoccu- 
pied or  unpossessed.  There  was  a  race  of  sav- 
ages in  possession,  to  whom  the  Dutch  soon  gave 
the  name  of  Hottentots.  [The  name  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  some  sound  in  their  language 
which  was  of  frequent  occurrence ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  called  'Ottentoos,'  'Hotnots,'  'Hotten- 
totes, '  '  Hodmodods, '  and '  Hadmandods, '  promis- 
cuously.— Footnote.]  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  settle- 
ment was  established  the  burghers  were  forbidden 
to  trade  with  these  people  at  all,  and  then  hos- 
tilities commenced.  The  Hottentots  found  that 
much,  in  the  way  of  land,  had  been  taken  from 
them  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  got.  They 
.  .  .  have  not  received,  as  Savages,  a  bad  charac- 
ter. They  are  said  to  have  possessed  fidelity, 
attachment,  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  But  the  Hot- 
tentot, with  all  his  virtues,  was  driven  into  rebel- 
lion. There  was  some  lighting,  in  which  the 
natives  of  course  were  beaten,  and  rewards  were 
offered,  so  much  for  a  live  Hottentot,  and  so  much 
for  a  dead  one.  This  went  on  till,  in  1672,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  purchase  land  from  tlie  na- 
tives. A  contract  was  made  in  that  year  to  pre- 
vent future  cavilling,  as  was  then  alleged,  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  one  of  the  native  princes, 
by  which  the  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  for  a  certain  nominal 
price.  .  .  .  But  after  a  very  early  period — 1684 
— there  w^as  no  further  buying  of  land.  .  .  .  The 
land  was  then  annexed  by  Europeans  as  con- 
venience required.  In  all  this  the  Dutch  of 
those  days  did  very  much  as  the  English  have 
done  since.  .  .  .  The  Hottentot  ...  is  said  to 
be  nearly  gone,  and,  being  a  yellow  man,  to  have 
lacked  strength  to  endure  European  seductions. 
But  as  to  the  Hottentot  and  his  fate  there  are 
varied  opinions.  I  have  been  told  by  some  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  pure  Hottentot.  Using  my 
own  eyes  and  my  own  idea  of  what  a  Hottentot 
is,  I  should  have  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  Hottentot.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  they  have  become  so  mingled  witli  other 
races  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  identity ;  but 
that  the  race  has  not  perished,  as  have  the  Indi- 
ans of  North  America  and  the  Maoris.  .  .  .  The 
last  half  of  the  17th  and  the  whole  of  the  18th 
century  saw  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Dutch 
depot, — a  colony  it  couid  hardly  be  called, — 
going  on  in  tiie  same  slow  determined  waj',  and 
always  with  the  same  purpose.  It  was  no  colony 
because  those  who  managed  it  at  home  in  Hol- 
land, and  thej'  who  at  the  Cape  served  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity  their  Dutch  masters,  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  as  to  the  colonization  of  the 
country.  ...  In  1795  came  the  English.  In 
tliat  year  the  French  Republican  troops  had 
taken  possession  of  Holland  [see  France  :  A.  D. 
1795  (June  —  December)],  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  after  the  manner  of  dethroned  poten- 
tates, took  refuge  in  England.  He  gave  an  au- 
thority,  which  was  dated   from  Kew,  to  the 
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Governor  of  the  Cape  to  deliver  up  all  and  every- 
thing in  liis  hands  to  the  English  forces.  On 
the  arrival  of  tlie  English  fleet  there  was  found 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  colonist  rebellion.  .  .  . 
In  this  double  emergency  the  poor  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor, who  docs  not  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
Prince's  order  as  an  authority,  was  sorely  puz- 
zled. He  fought  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  and 
then  the  English  were  in  possession.  ...  In 
1797  Lord  Macartney  came  out  as  the  first  Brit- 
ish Governor.  Great  Britain  at  this  time  took 
possession  of  the  Cape  to  prevent  the  French 
from  doing  so.  No  doubt  it  was  a  most  desir- 
able possession,  as  being  a  half  way  house  for  us 
to  India  as  it  had  been  for  the  Dutch.  But  we 
should  not,  at  any  rate  then,  have  touched  the 

Elace  had  it  not  been  that  Holland,  or  rather  the 
lutch,  Avere  manifestly  unable  to  retain  it.  .  .  . 
Our  nde  over  the  Dutchmen  was  uneasy  and  un- 
profitable. Something  of  rebellion  seems  to  have 
been  going  on  during  the  whole  time.  .  .  . 
When  at  tbe  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be 
restored  to  Holland  [see  Franxe:  A.  D.  1801- 
1802],  English  Ministers  of  State  did  not  prob- 
ably grieve  much  at  the  loss.  .  .  .  But  the  peace 
of  Amiens  was  delusive,  and  there  was  soon  war 
between  England  and  France.  Then  again 
Great  Britain  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
Cape,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  on  this  occasion 
without  any  semblance  of  Dutch  authority.  At 
that  time  whatever  belonged  to  Holland  was 
plmost  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France. 
In  1805  ...  Sir  David  Baird  was  sent  with  half 
a  dozen  regiments  to  expel,  not  the  Dutch,  but 
the  Dutch  Governor  and  the  Dutch  soldiers  from 
the  Cape.  This  he  did  easily,  having  encoun- 
tered some  slender  resistance';  and  thus  in  1806, 
on  the  19th  January,  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  Dutch  rule,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  became  a 
British  colony." — A.  Trollope,  South  Africa,  v.  1, 
ch.  2. 

Also  m:  W.  Greswell,  Our  South  African 
Empire,  v.  1,  ch.  1-4. — R.  Russell,  JVatal,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1-3.— Sir  B.  Frere,  Historical  Sketch  of  S. 
Africa  (Royal  llis  Soc.  Trans.  N.  S.,  v.  2  and  4). 
A.  D.  1806-1881.  — The  English  and  the 
Dutch  Boers.— The  "  Great  Trek."— Succes- 
sive Boer  republics  of  Natal,  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal,  absorbed  in  the 
British  dominions. — The  Boer  War. — The  early 
history  of  the  Cape  Colony,  after  it  became  a 
dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  "is  a  record 
of  the  struggles  of  the  settlers,  both  English  and 
Dutch,  against  the  despotic  system  of  govern- 
ment established  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset ;  of 
Kaffir  wars,  in  which  the  colonists  were  often 
hanl  put  to  it  to  hold  their  own;  and  of  the 
struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  sustained 
with  success  by  John  Fairbaim,  and  Thomas 
Pringle,  the  poet  of  South  Africa,  the  Ovid  of  a 
self-chosen  exile.  For  a  time  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  lived  in  peace  and  amity  to- 
gether, but  the  English  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of,  and  finally  emancipate  the  slaves, 
severed  the  two  races.  The  Dutch  settlers  held 
the  old  Biblical  notions  about  slavery,  and  they 
resented  fiercely  the  law  of  1833  emancipating 
all  slaves  throughout  the  colony  in  1834.  The 
Boers  at  once  determined  to  'trek,'  to  leave  the 
colony  wliich  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  law,  and  find  in  the  South  African  wil- 
derness, where  no  human  law  prevailed,  food  for 


their  flocks,  and  the  pastoral  freedom  ol  Jacob 
and  of  Abraham.  The  Boers  would  livt  their 
own  lives  in  their  own  way.  They  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Englishman,  and  they 
wished  for  nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  They  were 
a  primitive  people,  farming,  hunting,  reading 
the  Bible,  pious,  sturdy,  and  independent;  ana 
the  colonial  Government  was  by  no  means  willing 
to  see  them  leaving  the  fields  and  farms  that 
they  had  colonised,  In  order  to  found  fresh  states 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory.  But  the  Government  was  powerless; 
it  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  prevent  this  cmigra 
tion.  There  was  no  law  to  prevent  it.  .  .  .  80, 
with  their  waggons,  their  horses,  their  cattle  and 
sheep,  their  guns,  and  their  few  household  goods, 
the  hardy  Boers  struck  out  into  the  interior  and 
to  the  north-east,  in  true  patriarchal  fashion  [the 
migration  being  known  as  the  Great  Trek],  seek- 
ing their  promised  land,  and  that  '  desolate  free- 
dom of  the  wild  ass '  which  was  dear  to  their 
hearts.  They  founded  a  colony  at  Natal,  fought 
and  baptized  the  new  colony  in  their  own  blood. 
The  Zulu  chief,  Dingaan,  who  sold  them  the 
territory,  murdered  the  Boer  leader,  Peter  Retief, 
and  his  79  followers  as  soon  as  the  deed  was 
signed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Boer 
hatred  to  the  native  races.  The  Boers  fought 
with  the  Zulus  successfully,  enough,  fought  with 
the  English  who  came  upon  them  less  success- 
fully. The  Imperial  Government  decided  that 
it  would  not  permit  its  subjects  to  establish  any 
independent  Governments  in  any  part  of  South 
Africa.  In  1843,  after  no  slight  struggle  and 
bloodshed,  the  Dutch  republic  of  Natal  ceased 
to  be,  and  Natal  became  part  of  the  British  do- 
minion. Again  the  Boers,  who  were  unwilling 
to  remain  imder  British  rule,  '  trekked  '  north- 
ward ;  again  a  free  Dutch  state  was  founded  — 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Once  again  the  English 
Government  p'^rsisted  in  regarding  them  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  as  rebels  if  they  refused  to 
admit  as  much.  Once  again  there  was  strife  and 
bloodshed,  and  in  1848  the  Orange  settlement 
was  placed  under  British  authority,  while  tho 
leading  Boers  fled  for  their  lives  across  the  Vnal 
River,  and,  obstinately  independent,  began  to 
found  the  Transvaal  Republic.  After  six  years, 
however,  of  uritish  rule  in  the  Orange  territoiT 
the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  give  it  back 
to  the  Boers,  whose  stubborn  desire  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  unchanging  dislike  for  foreign  rule, 
made  them  practically  unmanageable  as  subjects. 
In  April  1854  a  convention  was  entered  into  with 
the  Boers  of  the  Orange  territory,  by  which  the 
Imperial  Government  guaranteed  the  future  in- 
dependence of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Across 
the  Vaal  River  the  Trausvajil  Boers  grew  and 
flourished  after  their  own  fashion,  fought  the 
natives,  established  their  republic  and  their 
Volksraad.  But  in  1877  the  Transvaal  republic 
had  been  getting  rather  the  worst  of  it  in  some 
of  these  struggles,  and  certain  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  seem  to  have  made  suggestions  to  England 
that  she  should  take  the  Transvaal  republic 
under  her  protection.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  situation.  He 
seems  to  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  con- 
dition of  things,  and  to  have  taken  the  fright- 
ened desires  of  a  few  Boers  as  the  honest  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  Boer  nation.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  hoisted  the  English  fla^  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  declared  the  little  republic  a  portion  of  the 
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territory  of  the  British  Crown.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  tlie  majority  of  the  Boers  were  a  fierce,  in- 
dependent people,  very  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  witliout  tlie  least  desi)B  to  come  under  tlie 
rule,  to  escape  whicli  thty  liad  wandered  so  far 
from  the  earliest  settlements  of  tlieir  race.  .  .  . 
The  Boers  of  the  Transvail  sent  deputation 
after  deputation  to  England  to  appeal,  and  ap- 
peal in  vain,  against  the  annexation.  Lord  Car- 
narvon had  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  scheme  of 
South  African  confederation;  his  belief  in  the 
ease  with  which  this  confederation  might  be  ac- 
complished was  carefully  fostered  by  judiciously 
coloured  official  reports.  .  .  .  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
'as  a  friend,'  advised  the  Boers  'not  to  believe 
one  word '  of  any  stutemints  to  the  effect  that 
the  English  people  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  Transvaal.  '  Never  believe, '  he  said,  '  that 
the  English  people  will  do  anything  of  the  Ivind.' 
When  the  chief  civil  and  military  command  of 
the  eastern  part  of  South  Africa  was  given  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
not  less  explicit  in  his  statements.  ...  In  spite 
of  the  announcements  of  Sir  Bprtlc  Frere,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  the  dis- 
affected Boers  wer-^  not  without  more  or  less 
direct  English  encouragement.  The  Boer  depu- 
tations had  found  many  friends  in  England.  .  .  . 
One  of  those  who  thus  sympathised  was  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  his  Midlothian  speeches  he  de- 
nounced again  and  again  the  Conservative  policy 
which  had  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. .  .  .  While  all  ihe  winds  of  the  world 
were  carrying  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  .  .  .  should  have  caught 
at  these  encouraging  sentences,  and  been  cheered 
by  them,  and  animated  by  them  to  rise  against 
the  despotism  denounced  by  a  former  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  .  .  .  For  some  time  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  chance  of  liberty,  but 
in  the  end  of  1880  the  Boers  saw  their  opportu- 
nity. .  .  .  Thee  were  few  troops  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  Boer  hour  had  come.  As  in  most 
insurrections,  thu  immediate  cause  of  the  rising 
was  slight  enough.  A  Boer  named  Bezhuidenot 
was  summoned  by  the  landdrost  of  Potchefstrom 
to  pay  a  claim  made  by  the  Treasury  officials  at 
Pretoria.  Bezhuidenot  resisted  the  claim,  which 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  illegal.  .  .  .  The 
landdrost  attached  a  waggon  of  Bezhuidenot's, 
and  announced  that  it  would  be  sold  to  meet  the 
claim.  On  November  11  the  waggon  was  brought 
into  the  open  square  of  Potchefstrom,  and  the 
sheriff  was  about  to  begin  the  sale,  when  a  num- 
ber of  armed  Boers  pulled  him  off  and  carried 
the  waggon  away  in  triumph.  They  were  un- 
opposed, as  there  was  no  force  in  the  town  to 
resist  them.  The  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  of 
Bezhuidenot's  cart,  was  the  match  wliich  fired 
the  long-prepared  train.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  sent 
some  troops  to  Potchefstrom;  a  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  riugleaders 
of  the  Bezhuidenot  affair ;  it  was  obvious  that  a 
collision  was  close  at  hand.  ...  On  Monday, 
December  13,  1880,  almost  exactly  a  month  after 
the  affair  of  Bezhuidenot's  waggon,  a  mass  meet- 
ing ot  Boers  at  Heidelberg  proclaimed  the  Trans- 
vajil  once  again  a  republic,  established  a  trium- 
virate Government,  and  prepared  to  defend  their 
republic  in  arms.  .  .  .  The  news  of  the  insur- 
rections aroused  the  Cape  Government  to  a  sense 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.    Movements 


of  British  troops  were  at  once  made  to  put  the 
insurgents  down  with  all  speed.  It  is  still  an 
unsettle,',  point  on  which  side  the  first  shot  was 
fired.  There  were  some  shots  exchanged  at  Pot- 
chefstrom on  D(  cember  15.  .  .  .  Previously  to 
this  the  94th  regiment  had  marched  from  Leyden- 
berg  to  reinforce  Pretoria  on  December  5,  and 
had  reached  Middlcburgh  about  a  week  later. 
On  the  way  came  rumours  of  the  Boer  rising. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Anstruther  reems  to  have  fel^  con- 
vinced that  the  force  he  had  with  him  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  render  a  good  account  of  any 
rebels  who  might  attempt  tc  intercept  its  march. 
The  whole  strength  of  his  force,  however,  ofli- 
cers  included,  did  not  amount  to  quite  250  men. 
The  troops  crossed  the  Oliphants  River,  left  it 
two  days  march  behind  them,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  were  marching  quietly  along 
with  their  long  line  of  waggons  and  their  band 
playing  '  God  save  t)ie  Queen  '  under  the  bright 
glare  of  the  sun.  Suddenly,  on  the  rising  ground 
near  the  Eronkhorst  Spruit  a  body  of  armed  Boera 
appeared.  A  man  galloped  out  from  among 
them  —  Paul  de  Beer  —  with  a  flag  of  *ruce. 
Colonel  A.is'ruther  rode  out  to  meet  him,  and 
received  a  tealed  despatch  warning  the  colonel 
that  the  British  advance  would  be  considered 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  Colonel  Anstruther  re- 
plied simply  that  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Pre- 
toria, and  that  he  should  do  so.  Each  man  gal- 
loped back  to  his  own  force,  and  firing  began. 
In  ten  minutes  the  fight,  if  fight  it  car-  be  called, 
was  over.  The  Boers  were  unrivalled  sharp- 
suooters,  had  marked  out  every  officer;  every 
shot  was  aimed,  and  every  shot  told.  The  Boen 
were  well  covered  by  trees  on  rising  ground : 
the  English  were  beneath  them,  had  no  cover  ai 
all,  and  were  completely  at  tneir  mercy.  In  ten 
minutes  all  the  officers  had  fallen,  some  forty 
men  were  killed,  and  nearly  double  the  number 
wounded.  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  was  himself 
badly  wounded,  saw  that  he  must  either  surren- 
der or  have  all  his  men  shot  down,  and  h  „  sur- 
rendered. .  .  .  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  after- 
wards died  of  his  wounds,  bore  high  tribute  in 
his  despatch  to  the  kindness  and  humanity  of  the 
Boers  when  once  the  fight  was  done.  ...  Sir 
George  Colley  struggled  bravely  for  a  while  to 
make  head  against  the  Boers.  At  Lang's  Nek 
and  Ingago  he  did  his  best,  and  the  men  under 
him  fouglit  gallantly,  but  the  superior  positions 
and  jnarksmanship  of  the  Boers  gave  them  the 
advantage  in  both  fights.  Under  their  murder- 
ous fire  the  officers  and  men  fell  helplessly.  Offi- 
cer after  officer  of  a  regiment  would  be  shot 
down  by  the  unerring  .liin  of  the  Boers  while 
trying  to  rally  his  men,  while  the  British  fire  did 
comparatively  slight  damage,  and  the  troops 
seldom  came  to  sufficiently  close  quar;;ers  to  use 
the  bayonet.  But  the  most  fatal  battle  of  the 
campaign  was  yet  to  come.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
had  arrived  at  the  Cape  with  reinforcements,  had 
met  Sir  George  Colley,  and  had  gone  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg  to  await  the  coming  of  further  rein- 
forcements. On  Saturday  night,  February  26, 
Sir  George  Colley  with  a  small  force  moved  out 
of  the  camp  at  Mount  Prospect,  and  occupied 
the  Majuba  Hill,  which  overlooked  the  Boer 
camps  on  the  flat  beyond  Lang's  Nek.  Early 
next  morning  the  Boers  attacked  the  hill ;  there 
was  some  desultory  firing  for  a  while,  under 
cover  of  which  three  Boer  storming  parties 
ascended  the  hill  almost  unseen.    Tlie  British 
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were  outflanked  and  surrounded,  a  deadly  Are 
was  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The 
slaughter  was  excessive.  As  usual  the  officers 
were  soon  shot  down.  Sir  George  Colley,  who 
was  directing  the  movements  as  coolly  as  if  at 
review,  was  Killed  just  as  he  wa.s  giving  orders 
to  CKase  firing.  The  British  broke  and  fled,  fired 
upon  as  they  fled  by  the  sharpshooters.  Some 
escaped ;  a  large  number  were  taken  prisoners. 
So  disastrous  a  defeat  had  seldom  fallen  upon 
British  arms.  The  recent  memory  of  Muiwand 
was  quite  obliterated.  That  was  the  last  episode 
of  the  war  General  Wood  agreed  to  a  tempo- 
rary armistice.  There  had  been  negotiations 
going  on  between  the  Boers  and  the  British  be- 
fore the  Majuba  Hill  defeat,  which  need  never 
have  occurred  if  there  had  not  been  a  delay  in  a 
reply  of  Kruger's  to  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Col- 
ley's.  The  negotiations  were  now  resumed, 
and  concluded  in  the  establishment  of  peace,  on 
what  may  be  called  a  Boer  basis.  The  republic 
of  the  Transvaal  was  to  be  re-established,  with  a 
British  protectorate  and  a  British  Resident  in- 
deed, but  practically  granting  the  Boers  the  self- 
fovernment  for  which  they  took  up  arms." — 
.  H.  McCarthy,  England  under  Gladstone,  ch.  5. 
Also  in:  J.  Nixon,  Complete  Story  of  t?ie 
Tranavaal. — T.  F.  Carter,  Narrative  of  the  Boer 
War. 

A.  D.  1811-1868.— The  Kafir  wars.— British 
absorption  of  Kafraria. — "  In  181 1  the  first  Kafir 
war  was  brought  on  by  the  depreoations  of  those 
warlike  natives  on  the  Boers  of  the  eastern  fron- 
tier ;  a  war  to  the  knife  ensued,  the  Kafirs  were 
driven  to  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  military  posts  were  formed  along  the  border. 
A  second  war,  however,  broke  out  in  1818,  when 
the  Kafirs  invading  the  colony  drove  the  farmers 
completely  out  of  the  country  west  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  penetrating  as  far  as  Uitenhage. 
But  the  Kafirs  could  not  stand  against  the  guns 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  second  war  terminated 
in  the  advance  of  an  overwhelming  force  into 
Kaflrland,  and  the  annexation  of  a  large  slice  of 
territory,  east  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  to  the  col- 
ony. .  .  .  For  a  third  time,  in  1835,  a  horde  of 
about  10,000  fighting  men  of  the  Kafirs  spread 
fire  and  slaughter  and  pillage  over  the  eastern 
_,  districts,  a  war  which  led,  as  the  previous  ones 
/  had  done,  to  a  more  extended  invasion  of  Kaf- 
raria by  the  Fritish  troops,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Kei  river.  ...  A  fourth 
great  Kafir  war  in  1846,  p  'ovoked  by  the  daring 
raids  of  these  hostile  tribes  and  their  bold  inva- 
sions of  the  colony  was  also  followed  up  by 
farther  encroachments  on  Kafir  territory,  and 
in  1847  a  proclamation  was  issued  extending  the 
frontier  to  the  Orange  river  on  the  north  and  to 
the  Keiskamma  river  in  the  east,  British  sover- 
eignty being  then  also  declared  over  the  territory 
extending  from  the  latter  river  eastward  to  the 
Kei,  though  this  space  was  at  first  reserved  for 
occupation  by  the  Kafirs  and  named  British  Kaf- 
raria. But  peace  was  restored  onlj'  for  a  brief 
time;  in  1857  a  fresh  Kafir  rebellion  had  broken 
out,  and  for  two  years  subsecjuently  a  sort  of 
guerilla  warfare  was  maintained  along  the  east- 
ern frontier,  involving  great  losses  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property.  In  1863  this  last  Kafir 
war  was  brouirht  to  a  conclusion,  and  British 
Kafraria  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  F  uropean 
functionaries  and  incorporated  with  the  colony. 
In  1868  the  Basutos  [or  Eastern  Bechuanas],  who 


occupy  the  territory  about  the  head  of  the  Orange 
river,  between  its  tributary  the  Caledon  and  the 
summits  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  who  had 
lived  under  a  semi-protectorate  of  the  British 
since  1848,  were  proclaimed  British  subjects. 
.  .  .  Subsef|uently  large  portions  of  formerly 
independent  Kafraria  between  the  Kei  river  and 
the  southern  border  of  Natal  have  passed  under 
the  government  of  the  Cape." — Hellwald- John- 
ston, Africa  (Stanford's  Comj^ndium),  ch.  23. 

A.  D.  1867-1871. —  Discovery  of  Diamonds. 
—  Annexation  of  Griqualand  west  to  Cape 
Colony.     See  Gkiquas. 

A.  D.  1877-1879.— The  Zulu  War.— "At 
this  time  [1877]  besides  the  three  English  Colo- 
nies of  Cape  Town,  Natal,  and  the  lately  formed 
Griqualand,  there  were  two  independent  Dutch 
Republics, —  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal.  Much  of  the  white  population  even 
of  the  English  Provinces  was  Dutch,  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  consisted  of  reclaimed  or  half- 
recTaimed  natives.  Thus  .  .  .  there  lay  b  'hind 
all  disputes  the  question  which  invariably  at- 
tends frontier  settlements  —  the  treatment  of  the 
native  population.  This  difficulty  had  become 
prominent  in  the  year  1873  and  1874,  when  the 
fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Langalibalele  located  in  Natal  Lud 
driven  the  European  inhabitants  to  unjustifiable 
violence.  The  tribe  over  which  the  cnief  had 
ruled  had  been  scattered  and  driven  from  its 
territory,  the  chief  himself  brought  to  trial,  and 
on  most  insufficient  evidence  sentenced  to  trans- 

()ortation.  It  was  the  persuasion  that  he  was 
ntriguing  with  external  tribes  which  had  ex- 
cited the  unreasoning  fear  of  the  colonists.  For 
beyond  the  frontier  there  lay  the  Zulus,  a  re- 
markable nation,  organised  entirely  upon  a  mili- 
tary system,  and  forming  a  great  standing  army 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  their  King  Cetchwayo. 
Along  the  frontier  of  Natal  the  English  pre- 
served friendly  relations  with  this  threatening 
chief.  But  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal, 
harsh  and  arbitrary  in  their  treatment  of  natives, 
had  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  of  the  name  of  Secoc(  )eni, 
and  had  got  mto  disputes  with  Cetchwayo,  which 
threatened  to  bring  upon  the  European  Colonies 
an  indiscriminate  assault."  Lord  Carnarvon 
thought  it  practicable  to  cure  the  troubles  in 
South  Africa  by  a  confederation  of  the  colonies. 
"The  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  so  obvious 
to  the  Colonial  Jlinister  that  he  had  chosen  as 
High  Commissioner  a  man  whose  experience  and 
energy  he  could  thoroughly  trust.  Unfortu- 
nately in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  had  selected  a  man 
not  only  of  great  ability,  but  one  who  carried 
self-reliance  and  imperialist  views  to  an  extreme. 
.  .  .  The  danger  caused  by  the  reckless  conduct 
of  the  Boers  upon  the  frontier,  and  their  proved 
incapacity  to  resist  their  native  enemies,  had 
made  it  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  they 
should  join  the  proposed  Confederation,  and 
thus  be  at  once  restrained  and  assisted  by  the 
central  power.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  the 
Tiansvaal  Republic  to  consent,  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Unable'to  persuade  the 
Boers  to  accept  his  suggestions  for  an  amicable 
arrangement,  he  proceeded,  in  virtue  of  powers 
intrusted  to  him,  to  declare  the  Republic  an- 
nexed, and  to  take  over  the  government.  This 
high-handed  act  brought  with  it,  as  some  of  its 
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critics  In  the  House  of  Commons  hftd  prophesied, 
disastrous  difliculties.  Not  only  were  the  Boers 
themselves  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  dis- 
affected, but  they  handed  over  to  the  Imperial 
Government  all  their  difficulties  and  hostilities. 
They  were  involved  in  disputes  with  both  their 
barbarous  ueij^hbours.  .  .  .  lu  ^875  they  had 
made  demands  upon  Cetchwayo,  the  most  im- 

})ortant  of  which  was  a  rectification  of  frontier 
argely  in  their  own  favour.  .  .  .  Commissioners 
were  appointed  in  1878  to  inquire  into  the  rights 
of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  Commissioners  arrived  at 
a  unanimous  decision  against  the  Dutch  claims. 
.  .  .  But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  carried  out 
it  required  ratification  from  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  came  back  from  hi?  hands  clogged 
with  formidable  conditions.  .  .  .  While  ...  he 
accepted  the  boundary  report,  he  determined  to 
make  it  an  opportunity  for  th-"  destruction  of 
Cetchwayo's  power.  In  Decetii'ter  a  Special 
Commission  was  despatched  to  meet  the  Zulu 
Envoys,  to  explain  tlie  award,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  demand  corresponding  guarantees  from 
the  King.  When  these  were  'infolded  they  ap- 
peared to  be  the  abolition  of  his  military  system 
and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  tribal  regi- 
ments approved  bythe  British  Government,  the 
acceptance  of  a  British  Resident  by  whose  ad\  ice 
he  was  to  act,  the  protection  of  missionaries,  and 
the  payment  of  certain  fines  for  irregularities 
committed  by  his  subjects.  These  claims  were 
thrown  into  the.  form  of  an  ultimatum,  and 
Cetchwayo  was  given  thirty  days  to  decide.  .  .  . 
It  was  to  be  submission  or  war.  It  proved  to  be 
war.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  alreadjr  prepared  for 
this  contingency;  he  had  detained  m  South 
Africa  the  troops  which  should  have  returned  to 
England,  and  had  applied  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment for  more.  .  .  .  Lord  Clulmsford  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  troops  upon  the 
frontier,  and  on  the  12th,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  time  allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ulti- 
matum expired,  the  frontier  was  crossed.  The 
invasion  was  directed  towards  Ulundi,  the  Zulu 
capital.  .  .  .  The  first  step  across  the  frontier 
produced  a  terrible  disaster.  The  troops  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
encamped  at  Isandlana  without  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary precautions,  and  in  a  bad  position.  ...  In 
this  unprotected  situation  Lord  Chelmsford, 
while  himself  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  left  two 
battalions  of  the  24th  with  some  native  allies 
under  Colonel  Pulleine,  who  were  subsequently 
joined  by  a  body  of  3,000  natives  and  a  few 
Europeans  under  Colonel  Durnford.  The  forces 
left  in  the  camp  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the 
Zulus  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed [January  22,  1879].  It  was  only  the 
magnificent  defence  by  Chard  and  Bromhead  of 
the  post  and  hospital  at  Rorke's  Drift  which 
prevented  the  victorious  savages  from  pouring 
mto  Natal.  Lonl  Chelmsford  on  returning  from 
his  advance  hurried  from  the  fearful  scene  of 
slaughter  back  to  the  frontier.  For  the  moment 
bll  was  panic;  an  immef'.iate  irruption  of  the 
enemy  was  expected.  Lut  when  it  was  found 
that  Colonel  Wood  to  the  west  could  ho  ^  his 
own  though  only  with  much  rough  fighting,  nd 
that  Colonel  Pearson,  towards  the  mouth  of  Ae 
river,  after  a  suficessful  battle  had  occupied  and 
held  Ekowe,  confluence  was  re-established.  But 
the  troops  in  Ekowe  wtre  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication except   by  means  of   bcliographic 


signals,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  was  for  a 
while  centred  upon  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
With  extreme  caution,  in  spite  of  the  clamorous 
criticism  levelled  against  him,  Lord  Chelmsford 
refused  to  move  to  its  rescue  till  fully  reinforced. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  however  it  was 
known  that  the  provisions  were  running  low, 
and  on  the  29th  an  army  of  6,000  men  again 
crossed  tlie  frontier.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
no  lack  of  precaution.  ...  As  they  ai)proached 
the  fortress,  they  were  assaulted  at  Gingilovo, 
their  strong  formation  proved  efficient  against 
the  wild  bravery  of  their  assailants,  a  complete 
victory  was  won,  and  the  garrison  at  Fkowe 
rescued.  A  day  or  two  earlier  an  even  more 
reckless  assault  upon  Colonel  Wood's  camp  at 
Kambula  was  encountered  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. But  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Eng- 
i.-.h  prestige  it  was  thought  necessary  to  under- 
take a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Several 
attempts  at  peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  t,ulu3.  But  their  ambassadors  were  never, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  English  generals,  sufficiently 
accredited  to  allow  negotiations  to  be  opened. 
Yet  it  would  appear  that  Cetchwayo  was  real'v 
desirous  of  peace,  according  to  his  own  account 
even  the  assault  at  Isandlana  was  an  accident, 
and  the  two  last  great  battles  were  the  result  of 
local  eflforts.  At  Tengtli  in  July  properly  author- 
ised envoys  came  to  tie  camp.  Terms  of  sub- 
mission were  dictated  to  them,  but  as  they  were 
not  at  once  accepted  a  final  battle  was  fought  re- 
sulting completely  in  favour  of  the  English,  who 
then  occupied  and  burnt  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capi- 
tal. ...  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  was  .  .  .  again 
sent  out  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settlement. 
His  first  business  was  to  capture  the  King. 
When  tV\a  was  done  he  proceeded  to  divide  Zulu- 
land  into  thirteen  districts,  each  under  a  separate 
chief;  the  military  system  was  destroyed;  the 
people  were  disarmed  and  no  importation  of 
arms  allowed ;  a  Resident  wns  to  decide  disputes 
in  which  British  subjects  were  involved.  The 
reception  of  missionaries  against  the  will  of  the 
people  wr.8  not  however  insisted  on." — J,  P. 
Bright,  Hist,  of  England,  period  4,  pp.  545-i.'50. 

Also  in.  F.  E.  Colenso  and  E.  Durnford,  Hist, 
of  the  Zulu  War. — A.  Wilmot,  Hist,  of  the  Zulu 
War. — C.  J.  NoiTis-Newman,  In  Zululand  with 
the  British. — C.  Vijn,  Cetsicayo's  Dutchman. 

A.  P  1885-1893.  —  British  acquisition  of 
Matat  .leland  or  Zambesia. — Dominion  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company. — War  with 
King  Lobengula. — "The  Boers,  ever  on  the  look- 
out «)r  new  lands  into  which  to  trek,  had  long  ago 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  country  north  of  the  Lim- 
popo, known  generally  as  Matabeleland,  ruled 
ove  by  Lobengula,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
Matabeles.  .  .  .  The  reports  of  Mauch,  Baines, 
and  others,  of  the  rich  gold  mines  contained  in 
this  territory  were  well  known.  .  .  .  Other 
travellers  and  sportsmen,  Mohr,  Gates,  Selous, 
gave  the  most  favourable  accounts  not  only  of 
the  gold  of  the  country,  but  of  the  suitability  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  high  plateau  known  as 
Mashonaland  for  European  settlement  and  agri- 
cultural opeifitions.  When  Sir  Charles  Warren 
was  in  Bechuanaland  in  1885,  several  of  his 
officers  made  journeys  to  Matabeleland,  and 
their  reports  all  tended  to  show  the  desirability 
of  taking  possession  of  that  country ;  indeed  Sir 
Charles  was  assured  that  Lobengula  would  wel- 
come a  British  alliance  as  a  protection  against 
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the  Boors,  of  whose  designs  ho  was  afraid.  .  .  . 
As  a  result  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  mission  to 
Becluinnaland,  and  of  the  reports  furnished  by 
the  agents  he  sent  into  Matabeleland,  the  atten- 
tion of  adventurers  and  prospectors  was  more 
and  more  dmwn  towards  the  latter  country. 
The  Portuguese  .  .  .  had  been  electrified  into 
activity  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  years. 
That  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
was  directed  to  Matabeleland  even  in  1887  is  evi- 
dent from  a  protest  in  August  of  that  j'car,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury,  against  an  offlclal 
Portuguese  map  claiming  n  section  of  that  coun- 
try as  within  the  Portuguese  sphere.  Lord 
Salisbury  then  clearly  stated  that  no  pretensions 
of  Portugal  to  Matabeleland  could  be  recognised, 
and  that  the  Zambesi  should  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  northern  limit  of  British  South  Africa. 
The  British  Prime  Minister  reminded  the  Portu- 
guese Government  th-.t  according  to  the  Berlin 
Act  no  claim  to  territory  'u  Central  Africa  could 
be  recognised  that  was  not  supported  by  effec- 
tive occupation.  The  Portuguese  Government 
maintained  (it  must  be  admitted  with  justice) 
that  this  applied  only  to  the  coast,  but  Lord 
Salisbury  stood  firmly  to  his  position.  .  .  .  Ger- 
mans, Boers,  Portuguese,  were  all  ready  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  country  claimed  by  Lobengula. 
England  stepped  in  and  took  it  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  at  the  worst  she  can  only  be  accused 
of  obeying  the  law  of  the  universe,  '  Might  is 
Right.  "^  Bv  the  end  of  1887  the  attempts  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  to  obtain  a  hold  over  Matabele- 
land had  reached  a  crisis.  It  became  evident 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  England  was  to 
secure  the  Zambesi  as  the  northern  limit  of  ex- 
tension of  her  South  African  possessions.  Lo- 
bengula himself  was  harassed  and  anxious  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  Boers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
doings  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  north  of  his  ter- 
ritory on  the  other.  In  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  Mof- 
fat, Assistant  Commissioner  in  Bechuanaland, 
England  had  a  trusty  agent  who  had  formerly 
l)een  a  missionary  for  many  years  in  Matabele- 
land, and  had  great  influence  with  Lobengula. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  M<jffat  to  persuade 
the  King  to  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  by  plac- 
ing himself  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
On  2l8t  jMarch  1888,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  was  able 
to  inform  the  Home  Government  that  on  the  pre- 
vious nth  February  Lobengula  had  appended 
his  mark  to  a  brief  document  which  secured  to 
England  supremacy  in  Matabeleland  over  all  her 
rivals.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  the  treaty  was, 
as  might  he  expected,  followed  by  reclamations 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  Portu- 
gal. Before  the  British  hold  wsis  firmly  estab- 
lished over  the  country  attempts  were  made  by 
large  parties  of  Boers  to  trek  into  Matabeleland. 
.  .  .  Individual  Boers  as  well,  it  must  be  said, 
as  individual  Englishmen  at  the  kraal  of  Loben- 
gula, attempted  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  latter 
against  the  British.  But  the  King  remained 
throughout  faithful  to  his  engagements.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  Lobengula  himself  who  gave  any 
cause  for  anxiety  during  the  initial  stage  of  the 
English  occupation.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  power- 
ful chief,  but  even  he  is  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  his  '  indunas '  and  his  army.  .  .  .  Lo- 
bengula himself  kept  a  firm  hand  over  his  war- 


riors, but  even  he  was  at  times  apprehensive  that 
they  might  burst  beyond  all  control.  Happily 
this  trying  initial  perioti  passed  without  disaster. 
...  No  sooner  was  tlie  treaty  signed  tlian  Lo- 
bengula was  besieged  for  concessions  of  land,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  gold 
with  which  the  country  was  said  to  abound, 
especially  In  the  east,  in  Mashonaland. "  The 
principal  competitors  for  what  was  looked  upon 
as  the  great  prize  were  two  syndicates  of  capital- 
ists, which  finally  became  amalgamated,  in  1889, 
under  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Cecil  J. 
Rhodes,  forming  the  great  British  South  Africa 
Company,  about  which  much  has  been  heard  in 
recent  years.  ' '  The  principal  field  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
defined  in  the  charter  to  be  '  the  region  of  South 
Africa  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  British 
Bechuanaland,  and  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions.'  The  Company  waa 
also  empowered  to  acquire  any  further  conces- 
sions, if  approved  of  by  *Our  Secretary  of 
State.' .  .  .  The  Company  was  empowered  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, without,  however,  obtaining  any  assis- 
tance from  the  Government  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  administration.  .  .  .  The  capital  of  the 
Company  was  a  million  sterling.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  the  relations  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany to  the  various  other  companies  which  liad 
mining  intereri,-  i  'he  country.  In  itself  it  was 
not  a  cou3oi!u.  ••  u  of  the  interests  of  those 
companies.  .<  i  iu  actions  were  to  administer  the 
country  and  . :>  v .ork  the  concessions  on  behalf 
of  the  Concejsionaires,  in  return  for  which  it 
was  to  retain  fifty  i  r  cent,  of  the  profits.  .  .  . 
AVhen  the  British  South  African  Company  was 
prejmred  to  enter  into  active  occupation  of  the 
territories  which  they  were  authorised  to  exploit, 
they  had  on  the  one  hand  the  impis  of  Loben- 
gula eager  to  wash  their  spears  in  white  blood ; 
on  the  south  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  embit- 
tered at  being  prevented  from  trekking  to  the 
north  of  the  Limpopo,  and  on  the  east  and  on 
the  north-east  the  Portuguese  trying  to  raise  a 
wall  of  claims  and  histoncal  pretensions  against 
the  tide  of  English  energy.  .  .  .  An  agreement 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Portugal 
in  August  1890,  by  which  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  South  Africa  Company's  claims  were  fixed, 
and  the  course  of  the  unknown  Sabi  River,  from 
north  to  south,  was  taken  as  a  boundary.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  either  Portugal  or  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  treaty  was  never  ratified.  ...  A 
new  agreement  [was]  signed  on  the  11th  June 
1891,  under  which  Portugal  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  fared  so  well  as  she  would  have  done 
under  the  one  repudiated  by  the  Cortes  in  the 
previous  year.  The  boundary  between  the  Brit- 
ish Company's  territories  was  drawn  farther  east 
than  in  tlie  previous  treaty.  The  line  starting 
from  the  Zambesi  near  Zumbo  runs  in  a  general 
south-east  direction  to  a  point  where  the  Mazoe 
River  is  cut  by  the  33rd  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude. The  boundary  then  runs  in  a  generally 
south  direction  to  tlie  junction  of  the  Lunde 
and  the  Sabi,  where  it  strikes  south-west  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
on  the  Limpopo.  In  tracing  the  frontier  along 
the  slope  of  the  plateau,  the  Portuguese  sphere 
was  not  allowed  to  come  farther  west  than  32° 
30'  E.  of  Greenwich,  nor  the  British  sphere  east 
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of  88°  E.  A  sliffht  deflection  westwards  was 
mado  so  as  to  include  Mussi  Kessi  in  tlic  Portu- 
guese spliere.  .  .  .  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement,  tlio  navigation  of  tlie  Zambesi 
and  the  Shiro  was  declared  free  to  all  nations." 
—J  S.  Keltie,  The  Partition  of  Afnca,  eh.  18.— 
By  the  spring  of  1893  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  had  fairly  laid  hands  upon  its  great 
dominion  of  Zambesia.  Matabelu  was  swarming 
with  searchers  for  gold;  a  railroad  from  the 
port  of  Beira,  through  Portuguese  territory, 
was  in  progress;  a  town  at  Fort  Salisbury  was 
rising.  Lobeng&la,  the  Slatabele  king,  repented 
speedily  of  his  treaty  and  repudiated  the  con- 
struction put  on  it  by  the  English.  Quarrels 
arose  over  the  Mashonas,  whom  the  Matabeles 
held  in  slavery  and  whom  the  new  lords  of  the 
country  protected.  Both  parties  showed  impa- 
tience for  war,  and  it  was  not  long  in  breaking 
out.  The  first  shots  were  exchanged  early  iu 
October ;  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  British 
were  complete  masters  of  the  country,  and  Lo- 
bengula  had  lied  from  his  lost  kingdom,  to  die, 
it  is  said,  during  the  flight.  There  were  two 
pitched  battles,  in  which  the  natives  sufl'ered 
terribly.  They  obtained  revenge  in  one  instance, 
only,  by  cutting  off  a  party  of  thirty  men,  not 
one  of  whom  survived. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY,  The  Brit- 
ish. See  Afuica:  A.  D.  1884-1891,  and  South 
Africa:  A.  D.  1885-1893. 

SOUTH    AUSTRALIA.    See  Australia: 

A.  D.  1800-1840. 

♦ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. See  American  Auorigines:  Al- 
GONQUiAN  Family,  Cherokees,  Muskhogean 
Family,  Suawanese,   Timuquanan  Family. 

A.  D.  1520. — The  coast  explored  by  Vas- 
quez  de  Ayllon  and  called  Chicora.  Sec  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1519-1525. 

A.  D.  1562-1563.— The  short-lived  Huguenot 
colony  on  Broad  River.  See  Florida:  A.  D. 
1563-1563. 

A.  D.  1629. — Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1629. 

A.  D.  1663-1670.— The  grant  to  Monk,  Clar- 
endon, Shaftesbury,  and  others. — The  first 
settlement.  See  North  Carolina:  A.  D. 
1663-1670. 

A.  D.  1669-1693. — Locke's  Constitution  and 
its  failure.  See  North  Carolina:  A.  D.  1669- 
1693. 

A.  D,  1670-1696. — The  founding  of  Charles- 
ton.— The  growth  of  the  Colony. — The  expe- 
dition of  Captain  Sayle  in  1670  (see  North 
Carolina:  A.  D.  1663-1670)  resulted  in  a  set- 
tlement, made  in  1671,  which  is  historically 
referred  to  as  that  of  "Old  Charleston."  This 
continued  to  be  for  some  years  the  capital  of  the 
southern  colony ;  ' '  but,  as  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  increased,  the  disadvantages  of  the  posi- 
tion were  discovered.  It  could  not  be  ap- 
proached by  large  vessels  at  low  water.  In 
168C,  by  a  formal  command  of  the  proprietors,  a 
second  removal  took  place,  the  government  liter- 
ally following  the  people,  who  had  in  numbers 
anticipated  the  legislative  action;  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  a  neck  of  land 
called  Oyster  Point,  admirably  conceived  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  at  the  confluence  of 


two  spacious  and  deep  rivers,  the  Kiawah  and 
Etiwan,  which,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, had  already  been  called  after  him,  Ashley 
and  Cooper.  Here  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
the  present  city  of  Charleston.  In  that  year  30 
houses  were  built,  though  this  number  could 
have  met  the  wants  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
colony.  The  heads  of  families  at  the  Port  Royal 
settlement  alone,  whose  names  are  preserved  to 
us,  are  48  in  number ;  those  brought  from  Clar- 
endon by  Yeanmna  could  not  have  been  less 
numerous;  and  the  additions  which  thev  must 
have  had  from  the  mother-country,  during  tho 
seven  or  eight  years  of  their  stay  at  the  Ashley 
river  settlement,  were  likely  to  have  been  very 
considerable.  Roundheads  and  cavaliers  alike 
sought  refuge  in  Carolina,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  remained  a  pet  province  of  the  proprietors. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  charter  pro- 
fessed to  guaranty,  encouraged  emigration.  Tho 
hopes  of  avarice,  the  rigor  of  creditors,  the  fear 
of  punishment  and  persecution,  were  equol  in- 
centives to  the  settlement  of  this  favored  but  for- 
eign region.  ...  In  1674,  when  Nova  Bel^ia, 
now  New  York,  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
a  number  of  the  Dutch  from  that  place  sought 
refuge  in  Carolina.  .  .  .  Two  vessels  tilled  with 
foreign,  perhaps  French,  Protestants,  were 
transported  to  Carolina,  at  tlie  expense  of  Charles 
II.,  in  1679;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  a  few  years  afterwards,  .  .  .  contributed 
still  more  largely  to  the  infant  settlement,  and 
provided  Carolina  with  some  of  tlie  best  por- 
tions of  her  growing  population.  ...  In  1696, 
a  colony  of  Congregationalists,  from  Dorchester 
in  Massachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley  river 
nearly  to  its  head,  and  there  founded  a  town,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  that  which  they 
had  left.  Dorchester  became  a  town  of  some 
importance.  ...  It  is  now  deserted ;  the  habita- 
tions and  inhabitants  have  alike  vanished;  but 
the  reverend  spire,  rising  through  the  forest 
trees  which  surround  it,  still  attests  (1840)  the 
place  of  their  worship,  and  where  so  many  of 
them  yet  repose.  Various  other  countries  and 
causes  contributed  to  the  growth  and  population 
of  the  new  settlement. " — W .  G.  Simms,  Hist,  of 
South  Carolina,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1680. —  Spanish  attack  from  Florida. 
—  Indian  and  Negro  Slavery. — "About  1680  a 
few  leading  Scotch  Presbyterians  planned  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  refuge  for  their  persecuted  breth- 
ren within  the  bounds  of  Carolina.  The  plan 
shrunk  to  smaller  dimensions  than  those  originally 
contemplated.  Finally  Lord  Cardross,  with  a 
colony  of  ten  Scotch  families,  settled  on  the  vacant 
territory  of  Port  Royal.  The  fate  of  the  settlement 
foreshadowed  the  miseries  of  Darien.  It  suffered 
alike  from  the  climate  and  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  English  settlers.  .  .  .  For  nearly  ten  years 
the  dread  of  a  Spanish  attack  had  hung  over 
South  Carolina.  ...  In  1680  the  threatened 
storm  broke  upon  the  colony.  Three  galleys 
landed  an  invading  force  at  Edisto,  where  the 
Governor  and  secretary  had  private  houses, 
plundered  them  of  money,  plate,  and  slaves,  and 
killed  the  Governor's  brother-in-law.  They  then 
fell  upon  the  Scotch  settlement,  which  had  now 
shrunk  to  25  men,  and  swept  it  clean  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  colonists  did  not  sit  down  tamely 
under  their  injuries.  They  raised  a  force  of  400 
men  and  were  on  the  point  of  making  a  retalia- 
tory attack  when  they  were  checked  by  an  order 
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from  the  Proprietors.  .  .  .  The  ProprletorB  may 
have  felt  .  .  .  that,  although  the  immediate  at- 
tack was  unprovoked,  the  colonists  were  not 
wholly  Mnmeless  In  the  matter.  The  Spaniards 
had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  pirates  who 
were  believed  to  be  befriended  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Charlestown.  In  another  way  too  the  settlers 
had  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  Spaniards  were  but  little  to  be 
dreaded,  unless  strengthened  by  an  Indian  alli- 
ance. .  .  .  But  from  the  first  settlement  of  Caro- 
lina the  colony  was  tainted  with  a  vice  which 
imperilled  its  relations  with  the  Indians.  Biir- 
badoes  .  .  .  had  a  large  share  in  the  original 
settlement  of  Carolina.  In  that  colony  negro 
slavery  was  already  firmly  established  as  the  one 
system  of  industry.  At  the  time  when  Yeamans 
and  his  followers  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Caro- 
lina, Barbadoes  had  probably  two  negroes  for 
every  one  white  inhabitant.  The  soil  ana  climate 
of  the  new  territory  did  everything  to  confirm 
the  practice  of  slavery,  and  South  Carolina  was 
from  the  outset  what  she  ever  after  remained, 
the  peculiar  home  of  that  evil  usage.  To  the 
West  India  planter  every  man  of  dark  colour 
seemed  a  natural  and  proper  object  of  traffic. 
The  settler  in  Carolina  soon  learnt  the  same  view. 
In  Virginia  and  Maryland  there  are  but  few 
traces  of  any  attempt  to  enslave  the  Indians.  In 
Carolina  .  .  .  the  Indian  was  kidnapped  and 
sold,  sometimes  to  work  on  what  had  once  been 
his  own  soil,  sometimes  to  end  his  days  as  an 
exile  and  bondsman  in  the  West  Indies.  As  late 
as  1708  the  native  population  furnished  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  body  of  slaves.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  attribute  all  the  hostilities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  colonists  to  this  one  source,  but  it  Is 
clear  that  it  was  an  important  factor.  From 
their  very  earliest  days  the  settlers  were  involved 
in  troubles  with  their  savage  neighbours. " — J.  A. 
Doyle,  Th«  English  in  Amenca:  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Carolinaa,  ch.  12. — "Of  the  original 
thirteen  states,  South  Carolina  alone  was  from 
its  origin  essentially  a  planting  state  with  slave 
labor.  .  .  .  The  proprietaries  tempted  emigrants 
by  the  offer  of  land  at  an  easy  quit-rent,  and  150 
acres  were  granted  for  every  able  man-servant. 
'  In  that  they  meant  negroes  as  well  as  Christians. ' 
...  It  became  the  great  object  of  the  emigrant 
'to  buy  negro  slaves,  without  which,'  adds 
Wilson,  '  a  planter  can  never  do  any  great  mat- 
ter ' ;  and  the  negro  race  was  multiplied  so  rap- 
idly by  importations  that,  in  a  few  years,  we  are 
told,  the  blacks  in  the  low  country  were  to  the 
whites  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  12. " —  G.  Ban- 
croft, Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  {Author's  last  revision),  pt. 
2,  ch.  8  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  r688-i696. —  Beginning  of  distinctions 
between  the  two  Carolinas,  North  and  South. 
See  North  Carolina  :  A.  D.  1688-1729. 

A.  D.  1701-1706.— Prosperity  of  the  colony. 
—  Attack  on  St.  Augustine. —  French  attack 
on  Charleston. — "At  the  opening  of  the  new 
century,  we  must  cease  to  look  upon  South  Caro- 
lina as  the  home  of  indigent  emigrants,  strug- 
gling for  subsistence.  While  numerous  slaves 
cultivated  the  extensive  plantations,  their  owners, 
educated  gentlemen,  and  here  and  there  of  noble 
families  in  England,  had  abundant  leisure  for 
social  intercourse,  living  as  they  did  in  proximity 
to  each  other,  and  in  easjr  access  to  Charles  Town, 
where  the  Governor  resided,  the  courts  and  legis- 
lature convened,    and    the  public  offices  were 


kept.  .  .  .  Hospitality,  refinement,  and  literary 
culture  distinguished  the  higher  class  of  gentle- 
men. "  But  party  strife  at  this  period  raged  bit- 
terly, growing  mainly  out  of  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony. 
Governor  Moore,  who  haagained  power  on  this 
issue,  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an 
attack  on  St.  Augustine.  "  The  assembly  joined 
in  the  scheme.  They  requested  him  to  go  as 
commander,  instead  of  Colonel  Daniel,  whom  ho 
nominated.  They  voted  £2,000;  and  thought 
ten  vessels  and  350  men,  with  Indian  allies, 
would  be  a  sufficient  force.  .  .  .  Moore  with 
about  400  men  sets  sail,  and  Daniel  with  100 
Carolina  troops  and  about  500  Yemassee  Indians 
march  by  land.  But  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Au- 
gustine had  heard  of  their  coming,  and  had  sent 
to  Havana  for  reinforcements.  Retreating  to 
their  castle,  they  abandoned  their  town  to  Colo- 
nel Daniel,  who  pillaged  it  before  Moore's  fleet 
arrived.  Governor  Moore  and  Colonel  Daniel 
united  their  forces  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle ; 
but  they  lacked  the  [necessary  artillery  for  its 
reduction,  and  were  compelled  to  send  to  Jamaica 
for  it. "  Before  the  artillerv  arrived,  ' '  two  Span- 
ish ships  appeared  off  St.  Augustine.  Moore  in- 
stantly burned  the  town  and  all  his  own  ships  and 
hastened  back  by  land.  .  .  .  The  expense  en- 
tailed on  the  colony  was  £6,000.  When  this  at- 
tack on  St.  Augustine  was  planned,  it  must  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  colony  that  war  would 
be  declared  against  Spain  and  France."  Four 
years  later,  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
being  then  in  progress,  a  French  fleet  appeared 
(August,  1706)  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Although 
yellow  fever  was  raging  at  the  time,  the  gover- 
nor. Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  organized  so  effective 
a  resistance  that  the  invaders  were  driven  off 
with  considerable  loss. —  W.  J.  Rivers,  The 
Carolinas  (Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
V.  5,  ch.  5). 

A.  D.  1740. — War  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida.    See  Georgia:  A.  D.  1738-1743. 

A.  D.  1759-1761.  —  The  Cherokee  War.— 
' '  The  Cherokees,  who  had  accompanied  Forbes 
in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  [see 
Canada:  A.  D.  1758],  returning  home  along  the 
mountains,  had  involved  themselves  in  quarrels 
with  the  back  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas, in  which  several,  both  Indians  and  white 
men,  had  been  killed.  Some  chiefs,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Charleston  to  arrange  this  dispute, 
were  received  by  Governor  Littleton  in  very 
haughty  style,  and  he  presently  marched  into  the 
Cherokee  country  at  the  head  of  1,500  men,  con- 
tributed by  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  Eng- 
lish. He  was  soon  glad,  however,  of  any 
apology  for  retiring.  His  troops  proved  very 
insubordinate;  the  small-pox  broke  out  among 
them ;  and,  having  accepted  22  Indian  hostages 
as  security  for  peace  and  the  future  delivery  of 
the  murderers,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell 
back  in  haste  and  confusion.  .  .  .  No  sooner 
was  Littleton's  army  gone,  than  the  Cherokees 
attempted  to  entrap  into  their  power  the  com- 
mander of  [Fort  Prince  George,  at  the  head  of 
the  Savannah],  and,  apprehensive  of  some  plan 
for  the  rescue  of  the  hostages,  he  gave  orders  to 
put  them  in  irons.  They  resisted ;  and  a  soldier 
having  been  wounded  in  the  struggle,  his  infuri- 
ated companions  fell  upon  the  prisoners  and  put 
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them  all  to  death.  Incli);nnnt  at  this  outrage, 
the  Cherokees  beleaguered  the  fort,  and  sent  out 
war  parties  in  every  direction  to  attach:  the 
frontiers.  The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  in 
great  alarm,  voted  1,000  men,  and  oflferecl  a 
premium  of  £25  for  every  Indian  scalp.  North 
Carolina  offered  a  similar  premium,  and  author- 
ized, in  addition,  the  holding  of  Indian  captives 
as  slaves.  An  express,  asking  assistance,  was 
sent  to  General  Amherst,  who  deliiohed  1,200 
men,  under  Colonel  Montgomery,  cliiefly  Scotcli 
Highlanders,  lately  stationed  on  the  western 
frontier,  with  orders  to  make  a  dash  at  the  Chero- 
kees, but  to  return  in  season  for  the  next  cam- 
paign against  Canada.  .  .  .  Joining  his  forces 
with  the  provincial  levies,  Montgomery  entered 
the  Cherokee  country,  raised  the  blockade  of 
Fort  Prince  George,  and  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
ing district.  Marching  then  upon  Etchoe,  the 
chief  village  of  the  Middle  Cherokees,  within 
five  miles  of  that  place  ho  encountered  [June, 
1760]  a  large  body  of  Indians,  strongly  posted 
in  a  difficult  defile,  from  which  they  were  only 
driven  after  a  very  severe  struggle;  or,  accorcl- 
ing  to  other  accounts,  Montgomery  was  himself 
repulsed.  At  all  events,  he  retired  to  Cliarles- 
ton,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  prepared  to 
embark  for  service  at  the  north.  When  this  de- 
termination became  known,  the  province  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  As- 
sembly declared  themselves  unable  to  raise  men 
to  protect  the  frontiers ;  and  a  detachment  of  400 
regulars  was  presently  conceded  "  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  lieutenant  governor  Bull,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  South  Carolina  had  lately  been 
resigned.  Before  the  year  closed,  the  conquest 
of  the  French  dominions  in  America  east  of  the 
Mississippi  had  been  practically  finished  and  the 
French  and  Indian  War  at  the  north  waS  closed. 
But,  "while  the  northern  colonies  exulted  in 
safety,  the  Cherokee  war  still  kept  the  frontiers 
of  Carolina  in  alarm.  Left  to  themselves  by  tlie 
withdrawal  of  Montgomery,  the  Upper  Chero- 
kees had  beleaguered  Fort  Loudon.  After  living 
for  some  time  on  horse-flesh,  the  garrison,  under 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  to  the  settlements,  had 
been  Induced  to  surrender.  But  this  promise 
was  broken ;  attacked  on  the  way,  a  part  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  detained  as  prisoners ;  after 
which,  the  Indians  directed  all  their  fury  against 
the  frontiers.  On  a  new  application  presently 
made  to  Amherst  for  assistance,  the  Highland 
regiment,  now  commanded  by  Grant,  was 
ordered  back  to  Carolina.  New  levies  were  also 
made  in  the  province,  and  Grant  presently 
marched  into  the  Cherokee  country  [June,  1761] 
with  2,600  men.  In  a  second  battle,  near  the 
same  spot  with  the  fight  of  the  previous  year, 
the  Indians  were  driven  back  with  loss.  .  .  . 
The  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  and,  subdued  and  humbled,  sued  for 
peace.  As  the  condition  on  which  alone  it  would 
be  granted,  they  were  required  to  deliver  up  four 
warriors  to  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  to 
furnish  four  green  Indian  scalps  within  twenty 
days.  A  personal  application  to  Governor  Bull, 
by  an  old  chief  long  known  for  his  attachment 
to  the  English,  procured  a  relinquishment  of  this 
brutal  demand,  and  peace  was  presently  made." 
— R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  21  \v.  2). 

Also  m :  D.  Ramsay,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina, 
V.  1 ,  ch.  5,  sect.  2.  —  8.  G.  Drake,  Aboriginal 
Races  of  North  Am. ,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 


A.  D.  1760-1766.— The  question  r>'.  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Stamp  Act. — The  first 
Continental  Congress.  —  The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act.  See 
United  Htateh  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1760-1775;  176»- 
1764;  1705;  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1774. —  Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  U.mted  St.\tkh  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  1766-1767,  to  1774;  and  Boston:  1768,  to 
1773. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.— Lexington. — Con- 
cord.—Action  taken  on  the  news. —  Ticon- 
deroca.— The  siege  of  Boston.— Bunker  Hill. 
—  The  Second  Continental  Congress.  See 
United  States  ok  A.m.  :   A.  I).  1775. 

A.  D.  1775. — Rapid  progress  of  Revolution. 
— Flight  of  the  Royal  Governor.— In  January, 
1775,  a  provincial  convention  for  South  Carolina 
was  called  together  at  Charleston,  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  Pinckney.  It  appointed 
delegates  to  the  second  Continental  Congress, 
and  took  measures  to  enforce  the  non-importa- 
tion agreements  in  which  the  colony  had  joined. 
At  a  second  session,  in  June,  this  convention  or 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  "ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Safety,  issued  $600,000, 
of  paper  money,  and  voted  to  raise  two  regi- 
ments, of  which  Gadsden  and  Moultrie  were 
chosen  colonels.  Lieutenant-governor  Bull  was 
utterly  powerless  to  prevent  or  interrupt  these 
proceedings.  While  the  Convention  was  still  in 
session.  Lord  William  Campbell,  who  had  ac- 
quired by  marriage  large  possessions  in  the 
province,  arrived  at  Charleston  with  a  commis- 
sion as  governor.  Received  with  courtesy,  he 
presently  summoned  an  Assembly;  but  that 
body  declined  to  proceed  to  business,  and  soon 
adjourned  on  its  own  authority.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  pursued  with  energy  measures 
for  putting  the  province  in  a  state  of  defense. 
A  good  deal  of  resistance  was  made  to  the  As- 
sociation [for  commercial  non-intercourse],  es- 
pecially in  the  back  counties.  Persuasion  fail- 
ing, force  was  used.  ...  A  vessel  was  fitted 
out  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  seized  an 
English  powder  ship  off  St.  Augustine  and 
broughi  her  into  Charleston.  Moultrie  was 
presently  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  in 
Charleston  harbor.  No  resistance  was  made. 
The  small  garrison,  in  expectation  of  the  visit, 
had  already  [September]  retired  on  board  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  the 
governor,  accused  of  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Cherokees  and  the  disaffected  in  the  back  coun- 
ties, was  soou  obliged  to  seek  the  same  shelter. 
A  regiment  of  artillery  was  voted ;  and  measures 
w^ere  taken  for  fortifying  the  harbor,  from  which 
the  British  ships  were  soon  expelled. " —  R.  Hil- 
dreth, Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  30-31  {v.  3). 

Also  in  :  D.  Ramsay,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina, 
V.  1,  ch.  7,  sect.  1. 

A.  D.  1776  (February — April). —  Allegiance 
to  King  George  renounced,  independence  as- 
sumed, and  a  state  constitution  adopted. — 
"On  the  8th  of  February  1776,  the  convention 
of  South  Carolina,  by  Drayton  their  president, 
presented  their  thanks  to  John  Rutledge  and 
Henry  Middleton  for  their  services  in  the  Ameri- 
can congress,  which  had  made  its  appeal  to  the 
King  of  kings,  established  a  navy,  treasury,  and 
general  post-ofllce,  exercised  control  over  com- 
merce, and  granted  to  colonies  permission  to 
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create  civil  inBtitutions,  independent  of  the  rogal 
authority.  Tlio  next  day  arrived  Oadaden,  tlie 
biglit'st  oftlcer  In  the  arniv  of  the  province,  and 
he  in  \\k(i  iniinner  received  the  welcome  of  pub- 
lic gratitude.  .  .  .  When,  on  the  10th,  the  re- 
port on  reforming  the  provincial  government 
was  conflidured  and  many  hcaitutcd,  Gadsden 
spolte  out  for  the  absolute  independence  of 
America.  The  majority  had  thus  far  refused  to 
contemplate  the  end  toward  which  they  were 
irresistibly  impelled.  .  .  .  But  the  criminal  laws 
could  not  be  enforced  for  want  of  oDlcers ;  pub- 
lic and  private  afTuirs  were  running  into  coufu- 
uion;  the  imminent  danger  of  mvit'iion  was 
proved  bv  intercepted  letters,  so  that  necessity 
compelled  the  adopti<>n  of  some  adecjuate  system 
of  rule.  While  a  committee  of  clevon  was  pre- 
paring the  organic  law,  Gadsden,  on  the  18th, 
began  to  act  as  senior  otlker  of  the  army.  Com- 
l)aiiie8  of  militia  were  called  down  to  Charleston, 
and  the  military  forces  augmented  by  two  regi- 
ments of  ritlemen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
Sullivan's  Island  was  a  wihlerness,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  myrtle,  live-oak,  and  palmettos ;  there, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  William  Moultrie  was  or- 
<lered  to  complete  a  fort  large  enough  to  hold 
1,000  men.  Within  five  days  after  tlie  conven- 
tion received  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  pre- 
ceding December  which  authorized  the  capture 
of  American  vessels  and  property,  they  gave  up 
the  hope  of  reconciliation;  uiul,  on  the  26th  of 
March  1776,  asserting  'the  good  of  th«?  people  to 
be  the  origin  and  end  of  all  government,'  and 
enumerating  the  unwarrantable  acts  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament,  the  implacability  of  the  king, 
and  the  violence  of  his  officers,  they  established 
a  constitution  for  South  Carolina.  .  .  .  On  the 
27th,  John  Kutlcdge  was  chosen  president, 
Henry  Laurens  vice-president,  and  William 
Henry  Drayton  chief  justice.  ...  On  the  23tl 
of  April  the  court  was  opened  at  Charleston,  and 
the  chief  justice  after  an  elaborate  exposition 
charged  the  grand  jury  in  these  words:  'The 
law  of  the  land  authorizes  mc  to  declare,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  declare  the  law,  that  George  III. , 
king  of  Great  Britain,  has  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  has  no  authority  over  us,  and  we 
owe  no  obedience  to  him. ' " —  Q.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  U.  S.  (Author's  last  revision),  epoch  8,  c/t. 
25  (V.  4). 

Also  in:  W.  G.  Simms,  Hist,  of  S.  Carolina, 
bk.  4,  ch.  5. — See,  also,  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776  (June). — Sir  Henry  Clinton's  re- 
pulse from  Charleston.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :   A.  D.  1776  (.Junk). 

A.  D.  1776-1778.— The  war  in  the  North.— 
The  Articles  of  Confederation. — The  alliance 
with  France.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776,  to  ^,778. 

A.  D.  I77r  State  Constitution  framed  and 
adopted.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1778-1779.- The  war  carried  into  the 
South. —  Savannah  taken  and  Georgia  sub- 
dued.— Unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Sa- 
vannah. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1778-1779  TuE  wau  cauuied  into  the  South; 
and  1779  (Septembeu— Octoueii). 

A.  D.  1780. — Siege  and  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton.— Defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden. — British 
subjugation  of  the  state.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780  (Februaiiy— August). 


A.  D.  1780.—  Partisan  warfare  of  Marion 
and  his  Men.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  '  ^  rorsT — Dkckmhku). 

A.  D.  1700-X781.  —  Greene's  campaign.  — 
King's  Mountain.— The  Cowpens.— Guilford 
Court  House.  -  Hobkirk's  Hill.  —  Eutaw 
Springs.— The  British  shut  up  in  Charleston. 
See  United  Statkh  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  17HO-1781. 

A.  D.  1781-1781. —  The  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia.— Siege  of  Yorktown  and  surrender  of 
Cornwallis.— Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See 
United  Statkh  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1781,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1787.—  Cession  of  Western  land 
claims  to  the  United  States.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  17H1-1786. 

A.  D.  1787-1788.— Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
Statkh  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1787;  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1838-1833.- The  Nullification  move- 
ment and  threatened  Secession.  See  United 
Statkh  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18^>8-18a3. 

A.  D.  1831.— The  first  railroad.  See  Steam 
Locomotion  on  JiANi). 

A.  D.  i86u.— The  plotting  of  the  Rebellion. 
— Passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (November 
— Decemueu). 

A.  D.  i860  (December).— Major  Anderson 
at  Fort  Sumter.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1860  (DECEMnEii)  Majou  Andeuson. 

A.  D.  1 86 1  (April).— Beginning  the  War  of 
Rebellion. — The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(Mauch— Apuil). 

A.  D.  1861  (October— December).— Capture 
of  Hilton  Head  and  occupation  of  the  coast 
islands  by  Union  forces.  See  United  States 
of  Am.:  A.  D.  1861  (Octobeb  — Decemueb: 
South  Carolina — Georgia). 

A.  D.  1862  (Mav).  —  The  arming  of  the 
Freedmen  at  Hilton  Head.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (May:  South  Car- 
olina). 

A.  D.  1863  (April). —The  repulse  of  the 
Monitor-fleet  at  Charleston.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (April  :  South 
Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).  —  Lodgment  of  Union 
forces  on  Morris  Island,  and  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (July:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  X863  (Aufi^ust-December).— Siege  of 
Fort  Wagner. — Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  Charleston.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (August— December:  South  Caro- 
lina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February).  —  Evacuation  of 
Charleston  by  the  Confederates.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (February:  South 
Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February^March). — Sherman's 
march  through  the  state. —  The  burning  of 
Columbia.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1865  (February — March:  The  Carolinas). 

A.  D.  1865  (June).— Provisional  Government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1865  (May— July). 

A.  D.  1865-1876.— Reconstruction.— "After 
the  close  of  the  war,  two  distinct  and  opposing 
plans  were  applied  for  the  reconstruction,  or 
restoration  to  the  Union,  of  the  State.  The  first, 
known   as  the  Presidential  plan  [see  United 
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States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Mav  — Julv)].  was 

Quickly  suptTst'dcid  by  the  second,  known  iis  tlio 
on^'ressionul  plan ;  but  it  had  worked  vant  niiH- 
chief  by  fostering  deluBivo  hopes,  the  reactioa  of 
which  was  manifeHt  in  long  enduring  bitterness. 
Under  the  latter  plan,  embodied  in  tlie  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1807  [sec  Unitku  Statks 
OP  Am.  :  A.  1).  1867  (Mahcii)],  a  convention  wai. 
assembled  in  Charleston,  Junuiiry  14,  1868,  'to 
frame  a  Constitution  and  Civil  Government.' 
The  previous  registration  of  voters  made  in 
October,  1867,  showed  a  total  of  125,828,  of  whom 
46,846  were  whites,  and  78,982  bhu^ks.  ...  On 
the  questicm  of  liolding  a  constitutionul  conven- 
tion the  vote  cost  in  November,  1867,  was  71,087; 
130  whites  and  68,876  blacks  voting  for  it,  and 
2,801  whites  against  it.  Of  the  delegates  chosen 
to  the  convention  84  were  whites  and  03  blacks. 
The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  at  an  election 
held  on  the  14th,  15tb,  and  16th  of  April,  1868, 
all  Htato  ofHcers  to  initiate  its  operation  being 
elected  at  the  same  time.  At  this  election  the 
registration  was  133,597;  the  vote  for  the  Con- 
stitution 70,758;  against  It,  27.288;  total  vote. 
98,046;  not  voting,  35,651.  Against  the  approval 
by  Congress  of  this  Constltiition  the  Democrat  ii 
State  Central  Committee  forwarded  a  protest," 
which  xleclarcd :  "The  Constitution  was  the  work 
of  Northern  adventurers.  Southern  renegades, 
and  ignorant  negroes.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
white  population  of  the  State  approves  it,  and 
not  two  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  who  voted  for 
its  adoption  understood  what  this  act  of  voting 
implleu."  "The  new  State  officers  took  office 
July  9,  1868.  In  the  first  Legislature,  which  as- 
sembled on  the  same  day,  the  Senate  consisted  of 
83  members,  of  whom  9  were  negroes  and  but  7 
were  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  124  members,  of  whom  48  were 
white  men,  14  only  of  these  being  Democrats. 
The  whole  Legislature  thus  consisted  of  72  white 
and  85  colored  members.  At  this  date  the  entire 
funded  debt  of  South  Carolina  amounted  to 
$5,407,306.27.  At  the  close  of  the  four  years 
(two  terms)  of  Governor  K.  K.  Scoit's  administra- 
tion, December,  1872,  the  funded  debt  of  the 
State  amounted  to  $18,515,033.91,  including  past- 
due  and  unpaid  interest  for  three  ^ears. '  —  W. 
Allen,  Governor  Chamberlain's  Administration  in 
South  Carolina,  ch.  1. — "Mr.  James  S.  Pike,  late 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  tlie  Hague,  a 
Republican  and  an  original  abolitionist,  who 
visited  the  state  In  1873,  after  five  years'  su- 
premacy by  Scott  and  his  successor  ISIose.s,  and 
their  allies,  has  published  a  pungent  and  in- 
structive account  of  public  affairs  during  that 
trying  time,  under  the  title  of  'The  Prostrate 
State. '  Tlie  most  significant  of  the  striking  fea- 
tures of  this  book  is  that  he  undertakes  to  write 
a  correct  history  of  the  state  by  dividing  the 
principal  frauds,  already  committed  or  then  in 
process  of  completion,  into  eight  distinct  classes, 
which  he  enumerates  as  follows:  —  1.  Those 
wldch  relate  to  the  increase  of  the  state  debt. 
2.  The  frauds  practiced  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  the  freedmen.  3.  The  railroad  frauds.  4. 
The  election  frauds.  5.  The  frauds  practiced  in 
the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  South 
Carolina.  6.  The  census  fraud.  7.  The  fraud 
in  furnishing  the  legislative  chamber.  8.  Gen- 
eral and  legislative  corruption.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pike  in 
his  'Prostrate  State,'  speaking  of  the  state  finan- 
ces iu  1873,  says:  '  But,  as  the  treasury  of  South 


Carolina  has  been  so  thoroughly  gutted  by  the 
thieves  who  have  hitherto  hud  nossession  of  tlie 
state  government,  there  is  nothing  left  to  steal. 
The  note  of  any  negro  in  the  state  is  worth  as 
much  on  the  market  as  a  South  Carolina  bond.'" 
This  reign  of  corruption  was  che(!ke(l  in  1874  by 
the  election  to  the  governorship  of  Daniel  H. 
Chamberlain,  the  regular  Republican  nominee, 
who  had  been  AttorueyOeneral  during  Scott's 
administration.  "  Governor  Chamberlain,  tiuito 
in  contraat  with  his  predecessors,  talked  reform 
after  his  election  as  well  us  before  it,"  and  was 
"able  to  accomplish  some  marked  and  wliole- 
soiue  reforms  In  public  expenditures."  In  1876 
the  Democrats  succeeded  in  overpowering  the 
negro  vote  and  accjulred  control  of  the  state, 
electing  General  Wade  Hampton  governor. — 
J.  J.  ll(ii\\Y>\\\\\itlicc()n»truction  in  South  Carolina 
(Why  tlie  Soli' I  South  f  ch.  4). — Generally,  for  an 
account  of  the  measures  connected  with  ' '  Recon- 
struction," see  United  States  op  Am.:  A.  D. 
1865  (May— July),  to  1868-1870. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  A.  D.  1889.— Admis- 
sion to  the  Union.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1889-1890. 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  IJ.  1802  (Septem- 
BEii:  Mauylano)  Lee'h  fikst  invasion. 

SOUTH  RIVER,  The.— The  Delaware  and 
the  Hudson  were  called  respectively  the  South 
River  and  the  North  River  by  the  Dutch,  during 
their  occupation  of  the  territory  of  New  Ncther- 
latid. 

SOUTH  SEA :  The  name  and  its  applica- 
tion.    See  Pacific  Ocean. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  The.  — "The 
South  Sea  Company  was  first  formed  by  Harley 
[Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England]  in 
1711,  his  object  being  to  improve  public  credit, 
and  to  provide  for  the  floating  debts,  which  at 
that  period  amounted  to  neariy  £10,000,000.  The 
Lord  Treasurer,  therefore,  established  a  fund  for 
that  sum.  He  secured  the  interest  by  making 
permanent  the  duties  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco, 
und  several  others ;  he  allured  the  creditors  by 
promising  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the 
Spanish  coasts  in  America;  and  the  project  was 
sanctioned  both  by  Royal  Charter  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Nor  were  the  merchants  slow  In 
swallowing  this  gilded  bait;  and  the  fancied 
Eldorado  which  shone  before  them  dazzled  even 
their  discerning  eyes.  .  .  .  This  spirit  spread 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  and  many,  who 
scarcely  knew  whereabouts  America  lies,  felt 
nevertheless  quite  certain  of  its  being  strewed 
with  gold  and  gems.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  of 
Utrecht,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
fell  far  short  of  the  Ministerial  promises  and  of 
the  public  expectation.  Instead  of  a  free  trade, 
or  any  approach  to  a  free  trade,  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  the  Court  of  Madrid  granted  only, 
besides  the  shameful  Asiento  for  negro  slaves, 
the  privilege  of  settling  some  factories,  and 
sei'dmg  one  annual  ship.  .  .  .  This  shadow  of  a 
trade  was  bestowed  by  the  British  Government 
on  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  it  was  very  soon 
disturbed.  Their  first  annual  ship,  the  Royal 
Prince,  did  not  sail  till  1717;  and  next  year  broke 
out  the  war  with  Spain.  .  .  .  Still,  however,  the 
South  Sea  Company  continued,  from  its  other 
resources,  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  corporation ; 
its  funds  were  high,  Us  influence  considerable, 
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and  it  was  considered  on  yverv  occasion  the  rival 
and  competitor  of  the  Bank  of  England. "  At  the 
close  of  1719  the  South  Sea  Company  submitted 
to  the  government  proposals  for  buying  up  the 
public  debt.  "  The  great  obi  act  was  to  buy  up 
and  diminish  the  burthen  or  the  irredeemable 
annuities  granted  in  the  two  last  reigns,  for  the 
term  mostly  of  99  years,  and  amounting  at  this 
time  to  nearly  £800,000  a  year."  The  Bank  of 
England  became  at  once  a  competitor  for  the  same 
undertaking.  "  The  two  bodies  now  displayed 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  outbid  one  another,  each 
seeming  almost  ready  to  ruin  itself,  so  tliat  it 
could  but  disappoint  its  rival.  Tliey  both  went  on 
enhancing  their  terms,  until  at  length  the  South 
Sea  Company  rose  to  the  enormous  offer  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half.  .  .  .  The  South  Sea  Bill 
finally  passed  the  Commons  by  a  division  of  172 
against  55.  In  the  Lords,  on  tlic  4th  of  April 
[1720],  the  minority  was  only  17.  .  .  .  On  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  very  many  of  the  annuiti.nt8 
hastened  to  carry  their  orders  to  the  South  Sea 
House,  before  they  even  received  any  offer,  or 
knew  what  terms  would  be  allowed  them ! — ready 
to  yield  a  fixed  and  certain  income  for  even  the 
smallest  share  in  vast  but  visionary  schemes.  The 
offer  which  was  niaf^e  to  them  on  tne  29th  of  Jilay 
(eight  years  and  a  larter's  purchase)  was  much 
less  favourable  than  they  had  hoped ;  yet  never- 
theless, six  days  afterwards,  it  is  computed  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  an- 
nuitants had  already  agreed.  In  fact,  it  seer.,3 
clear  that,  during  this  time,  and  throughout  the 
summer,  the  whole  nation,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  looked  upon  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
as  promising  and  prosperous.  Its  funds  rapidly 
rose  from  130  to  above  800.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
South  Sea  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  in 
April,  the  Directors  proposed  a  subscription  of 
one  million,  which  was  so  eagerly  taken  that 
the  sum  subscribed  exceeded  two.  A  second 
subscription  was  quickly  opened,  and  no  less 
quickly  filled.  ...  In  August,  the  stocks,  which 
nad  been  130  in  the  winter,  rose  to  1,000.  Such 
general  infatuation  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  Directors,  had  they  not  themselves  partaken 
of  it.  They  opened  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
subscription,  larger  than  the  iormer ;  they  passed 
a  resolution,  that  from  Christmas  next  their 
yearly  dividend  should  not  be  less  than  fifty  per 
cent. ;  they  assumed  an  arrogant  and  overbearing 
tone.  .  .  .  But  the  public  delusion  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  South  Sea  Scheme ;  a  thousand  other 
mushroom  projects  sprung  up  in  that  teeming 
soil.  .  .  .  Change  Alley  became  a  new  edition  if 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  [see  Fbance:  A.  D.  171,- 
1720].  The  crowds  were  so  great  within  doors, 
that  tables  with  clerks  were  set  in  the  street. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  Companies  hawked  about  were 
lor  the  most  extravagant  projects;  we  find 
amongst  the  number,  'Wrecks  to  be  fished  for 
on  the  Irish  Coast  —  Insurance  of  Horses,  and 
other  Cattle  (two  millions)  —  Insurance  of  losses 
by  servants  —  To  make  Salt  Water  Fresh  —  For 
Building  of  Hospitals  for  Basn,ard  Children  — 
For  Building  of  Ships  against  Pirates  —  For  mak- 
ing of  Oil  from  Sun-flower  Seeds  —  For  improv- 
ing of  Malt  Liquors  —  For  recovering  of  -ea- 
men's  Wages — For  extracting  of  Silver  from 
Lead  —  For  the  transmuting  of  Quicksilver  into 
a  malleable  and  fine  Metal  —  For  making  of 
Iron  with  Pit-coal  —  For  importing  a  Number  of 
large  Jack  Asses  from  Spain  —  For  trading  in 


Human  Hair— For  fatting  of  Hogs — For  a 
Wheel  for  a  Perpetual  Motion.'  But  the  most 
strange  "if  all,  perhaps,  was  '  For  an  Undertaking 
which  suall  in  due  time  be  revealed.'  Each  sub- 
scriber was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  here- 
after to  receive  a  shar*?  of  one  hundred  with  a 
disclosure  of  the  object;  and  so  tempting  was 
the  offer  that  1,000  of  these  subscriptions  were 
paid  the  same  morning,  with  which  the  projector 
went  off  in  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  When  tlie  sums 
intended  to  be  raised  had  grown  altogether,  it  is 
said,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £300,000,000, 
the  first  check  to  the  public  infatuation  was 
given  by  the  same  body  whence  it  had  first 
sprung.  Tlie  South  Sea  Directors  .  .  .  obtained 
an  order  from  the  Lords  Justices,  and  writs 
of  scire  facias,  against  several  of  the  new  bub- 
ble Companies.  These  fell,  but  in  falling  drew 
down  the  whole  fabilc  with  them.  As  soon  as 
distrust  was  excited,  all  men  became  anxious  to 
convert  their  bonds  into  money.  .  .  .  Earl^  in 
September,  the  South  Sea  stock  began  to  decln  ;: 
its  fall  became  more  rapid  from  day  to  day  ad 
in  less  than  a  month  it  had  sunk  below  300.  .  . 
The  decline  progressively  continued,  anu  the 
news  of  the  crash  in  France  [of  the  contem- 
porary Mississippi  Scheme  of  John  Lav  —  see 
France:  A.  D.  1717-1720]  completed  ours. 
Thousands  of  families  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
.  .  .  The  resentment  and  rage  were  universal." 
— Lord  ilahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  Eng., 
1713-1783,  ch.  11  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  A.  Anderson,  Hist,  and  Chronolog. 
Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  v.  3,  p.  43, 
and  after, — J.  Toland,  Secret  Hist,  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme  (Works,  v.  1). — C.  Mackay,  Memoirs 
of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions,  ch.  2. 

SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY,  The.— 
The  organization  of  the  so  called  Confederate 
States  of  America,  formed  among  the  states 
which  attempted  in  1861  to  secede  from  tlie 
American  Union,  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Southern  Conr-jcleracy.  For  an  account  of  the 
Constitution  ot  the  Confederacy,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  its  govjmment,  see  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Febudary). 

SOUTHERN  CROSS,  Order  of  the.— A 
Brazilian  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1826 
by  the  Emperor,  Pedro  I. 

SPA-FIELDS  MEETING  AND  RIOT, 
The.     See  England:  A.  D.  1816-1820. 

SPAHIS. — In  the  Turkish  feudal  system,  or- 
ganized by  Mahomet  IL  (A.  D.  1451-1481),  "the 
genera'  name  for  the  holders  of  military  fiefs 
was  Spahi,  a  Cavalier,  a  title  which  exactly  au- 
swera  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  feudal  coun- 
tries of  Christian  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Spahi  was 
the  feudal  vassal  of  his  Sultan  and  of  his  Sultan 
alone.  .  .  .  Each  Spahi  .  .  .  was  not  only  bound 
to  render  military  service  himself  in  person,  but, 
if  the  value  of  his  fief  exceeded  a  certain  speci- 
fied amount,  he  was  required  to  furnish  and 
maintain  an  armed  horseman  for  every  muIMple 
of  that  sum." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  oj  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  6  and  10. — "The  Spahis 
cannot  properly  be  considered  as  a  cli<ss  of 
nobles.  In  the  villages  tbey  had  neither  estates 
nor  dwellings  of  their  own;  they  had  no  riglit  to 
jurisdiction  t  to  feudal  service.  ...  No  real 
rights  o^  perty  were  er  bestowed  on  them; 
but,  f  peciflc   icrvice  a  certain  revenue  was 

grtnted  them."— L.  Rankc,  H'st.  of  8erma,ch,  3. 
—See,  also,  Timar. 
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Aborig'  <il  Peoples. — "Spaia  must  either 
have  given  birth  to  an  aboriginal  people,  or  was 
peopled  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees  and  by  emi- 
grants crossing  the  narrow  strait  at  the  columns 
of  Hercules.  The  Iberian  race  actually  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  populations  of  Spain. 
The  Basks,  or  Basques,  now  confined  to  a  few 
mountain  valleys,  formerly  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  as  is  proved  by  its 
geographical  nomenclature.  Celtic  tribes  oubse- 
Quently  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  established 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  mix- 
ing in  many  instances  with  the  Iberians,  and 
forming  the  so-called  Celtiberians.  This  mixed 
race  is  met  with  principally  in  the  two  Castiles, 
whilst  Galicia  ana  the  larger  portion  of  Portugal 
cppear  to  be  inhabited  by  pure  C''''^^8.  The 
Iberians  had  their  original  seat  of  ci"  ^tion  in 
the  south ;  they  thence  moved  northward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  as 
far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  These  origi- 
nal elements  of  the  population  were  joined  by 
colonists  from  the  great  commercial  peoples  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Cfidiz  and  Malaga  were 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cartagena  by  the 
Carthaginians,  Sagonte  by  immigrants  from 
Zacynthe,  Rosas  is  :a  Rhodian  colony,  and  the 
ruins  of  Ampurias  recal)  the  Emporium  of  the 
Massilians.  But  it  was  the  Romans  w)ao  modi- 
fled  the  character  of  the  Iberian  and  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsula."— E.  Reclus,  The  3' -th 
and  its  Inhabitanta :  Europe,  v.  1,  p.  372. 

B.  C.  237-202. — The  rule  of  Hamilcar,  Has- 
drubal  and  Hannibal  it.  the  south. — Beginning 
of  Roman  conquest.  See  Punic  Wars:  Tub 
Second. 

B.  C.  2x8-25.  —Roman  conquest. — "The  na- 
tions of  SpJ'i  were  subjugated  one  after  another 
by  the  Romans.  The  contest  began  with  the 
second  Punic  war  [B.  C.  218J,  and  it  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Cantabn  and  Astures  by 
Augustus,  B.  C.  25.  From  B.  C.  205  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  dominion  in  Spain.  It  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Hispauia  Citerior,  or  Tarra- 
conensis,  and  Hispania  Ulterior,  or  Baetica.  At 
first  extraordinary  proconsuls  were  ""^nt  to  Spain, 
but  afterwards  two  praetors  were  sc  it,  generally 
with  proconsular  authority  and  twelve  fasces. 
During  the  V  icedonian  war  the  two  parts  of 
Spain  were  ced  under  one  governor,  I)ut  in 
B.  C.  167  the' Old  division  was  restored,  and  so  it 
remained  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  boun- 
dary between  the  two  provinces  was  originally 
the  Iberus  (Ebro).  .  .  .  The  count'-y  south  of 
the  Ebro  was  the  Carthaginian  territory,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  this  [the  seroud  Punic]  war.  The  centre, 
the  west,  and  norih-west  parts  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  were  still  independent.  At  a  later 
time  the  boundary  of  Hispania  Citerior  extended 
further  south,  and  it  was  fixed  at  last  between 
Urci  and  Murgi3,  now  Quardias  Viejas,  in  36° 
41'  N.  lat."— G.  Long,  Dccli  le  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  1,  ch.  i.— See,  also,  Celtiberi.vns  ; 
Lusitania;  and  Numan'  iAN  War. 

B.  C.  83-72. —  Sertorius. —  Quiutus  Sertorius, 
who  was  the  ablest  and  the  best  f  the  leaders 
of  the  Popular  Party,  or  Italian  Party,  or  Mar- 
ian Firty,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  which 
contended  against  Sulla  and  the  senate,  in  the 
lirs*  Roman  civil  war,  left  Italy  and  withdrew  to 


.  •.  oi,  r  was  sent  thither  (it  is  uncertain  which) 
In  c.<3  r  i  B.  C.  before  the  triumph  of  Sulla  had 
l'  "'  .  d.  His  first  attempts  to  make  a  stand 
in  Spain  against  the  authority  of  Sulla  failed 
completely,  and  he  had  thoughts  it  is  said  of 
seeking  a  peaceful  retreat  in  the  Madeira  Islands, 
vaguely  kiiown  at  that  period  as  the  Fortunate 
Isles,  or  Isles  of  the  Blest.  But  after  some  ad- 
ventures in  Mauritania,  Sertorius  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Lusitauians  to  become  their 
leader  in  a  revolt  against  the  Romans  which  they 
meditated.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Lusitanians,  and  drawing  with  them  other  Iberian 
tribes,  Sertorius  organized  a  power  in  Spain 
which  held  the  Romans  at  bay  for  nearly  teu 
years  and  which  came  near  to  breaking  the 
peninsula  from  their  dominion.  He  was  joined, 
too,  by  a  large  number  of  the  fugitives  from 
Rome  of  the  proscribed  party,  who  formed  a 
senate  in  Spain  and  instituted  a  government 
there  which  aspired  to  displace,  in  time,  the 
senate  and  the  republic  on  the  Tiber,  which 
Sulla  had  reduced  to  a  shadow  and  a  mockery. 
First  Mctellus  and  then  Pompey,  who  were  sent 
against  Surtorius  (see  Rome:  B.  C.  78-68),  suf- 
fered repeated  defeats  at  his  hands.  In  the  end, 
Sertorius  v/as  only  overcome  by  treachery  among 
his  own  officers,  who  conspired  against  him  and  as- 
sassinated him,  B.  C.  72.  —  G.  Long,  Decline  of 
the  R^"'an  Republic,  v.  2,  c/t,  31-33. 

Als«,  n  :  H.  G.  Liddell,  Eist.  of  Boms,  bk.  7, 
ch.  62. 

B.  C.  49. —  Caesar's  first  campaign  against 
the  Pompeians.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  49. 

B.  C.  45.— Caesar's  last  campaign  against 
the  Pompeians. — His  victory  at  Munda.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  45. 

3d  Century. — Early  Christainity.  See  Chris- 
tianity: A.  D.  100-313  (Spain). 

A.  D.  408. — Under  the  usurper  Constantine. 
See  Britain:  A.  D.  407. 

A.  D.  409-414.  —  Invasion  of  the  Vandi  '3, 
Sueves,  and  Alans. —  From  the  end  of  the  j  ear 
400  to  the  autumn  of  409,  the  barbaric  torrent 
of  Alans,  Sueves  and  Vandals  which  had  swept 
away  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond 
the  Alps,  spent  it'  mge  on  the  unhappy  prov- 
inces of  Gau^  On  tae  13th  of  October,  409,  the 
Pyrenees  were  passed  and  the  same  flood  of 
tempestuous  invasion  poured  into  Spain.  ' '  The 
misfortunes  of  Spain  may  bo  described  in  the 
language  of  its  most  elori'        'listorian  [Mari- 

a],  who  has  concisely  ex  r  ■      -  a  the  passionate, 

1  perhaps  exaggerated,  ■  .^laniations  of  con- 
iporary  writers.     '  The  irruption  of  these  na- 

as  was  followed  by  the  most  dreadful  calam- 
ities; as.  the  barbarians  exercised  their  indifscrim- 
inate  cruelty  on  the;  fortunes  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the 
cities  and  the  open  country.  The  progress  of 
famine  reduced  tht  miierable  inhabitants  to  feed 
on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures;  and  even 
the  wild  beasts,  wlio  Miultiplied  without  control 
in  the  desert,  were  exasperated  by  the  tjiste  of 
blood  and  the  impatience  of  hunger  boldly  to  at- 
tack and  devour  their  human  prey.  Pestilence 
soon  appeared,  th"  inseparable  companion  of 
famine;  a  large  p?  'portion  of  the  people  was 
swept  away;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ex- 
cited only  the  envy  of  their  surviving  friends. 
At.  Ipnctli    tlifi  hBr.mrifina    siitiivtod  witli   naniftirfi 


At  length  the  barbarians,  satiated  with  carnage 
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and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils 
which  they  tliemselves  had  introduced, fixed  tlieir 
permanent  seats  in  the  depopulated  country. 
The  ancient  Galicia,  whose  limits  included  the 
kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  was  divided  between  the 
Suevi  and  the  Vandals;  the  Alani  were  scattered 
over  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  the  fruitful  territory  of  Bsetica  was  allotted 
to  the  Silingi,  another  branch  of  the  Vandalic 
nation.  .  .  .  The  lands  were  again  cultivated; 
and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied 
by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new 
condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  severe 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there 
were  many  who  still  asserted  their  native  free- 
dom, and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the 
mountains  of  Galicia,  to  submit  to  the  barbarian 
yoke.'  " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  ch.  31. 

A.  D.  414-418. —  First  conquests  of  the 
Visigoths.  See  Goths  (Visigoths)  :  A.  T).  410- 
419. 

A.  D.  428. — Conquests  of  the  Vandals.  See 
Vandals:  A.  D.  438. 

A.  D.  477-712.— The  Gothic  kingdom.  See 
G0TH8  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  453-484;  and  507- 
711. 

A.  D.  573. —  The  Suevi  overcome  by  the 
Visigoths.    See  Suevi:  .c.  D.  409-578. 

A.  D.  616. — First  expulsion  of  the  Jev7s. 
See  Jews:  7th  Centuuy. 

A.  D.  711-713.  — Conquest  by  the  Arab- 
Moors. — The  last  century  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom in  Spain  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  de- 
cline. It  gained  some  extension  of  boundaries, 
it  is  true,  by  the  expulsion  of  Byzantine  author- 
ity from  one  small  southern  corner  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  in  which  it  had  lingered  long ;  but  re- 
peated usurpations  had  shaken  the  throne ;  the 
ascendancy  of  church  and  clergy  had  weakened 
the  Gothic  nobility  without  strengtliening  the 
people;  frequent  recurrences  of  political  disor- 
der had  interfered  with  a  general  prosperity  and 
demoralized  society  in  many  ways.  The  condi- 
tion of  Spain,  in  fact,  was  such  as  might  plainly 
invite  the  flushed  armies  of  Islam,  which  now 
stood  on  tue  African  side  of  the  narrow  strait  of 
Gibraltar.  That  another  invitation  was  needed 
to  bring  them  in  is  not  probable.  The  story  of 
the  great  treason  of  Count  Ulan,  or  Ilyan,  or 
Julian,  and  of  the  betrayed  daughter,  Florinda, 
to  whose  wrongs  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  his 
country,  has  been  woven  into  the  history  of  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  by  too  many  looms 
of  romance  and  poetry  to  be  easily  torn  away, — 
and  it  may  have  some  bottom  of  fact  in  its 
composition;  but  sober  reason  requires  us  to  be- 
lieve that  no  possible  treason  in  the  case  could  be 
more  than  a  chance  incident  of  the  inevitable 
catastrophe.  The  final  conquest  of  North  Africa 
had  been  completed  by  the  Arab  general  Musa 
Ibn  Nosseyr, — except  that  Ceuta,  the  one  strong- 
hold which  the  Goths  held  on  the  African  side  of 
the  straits,  withstood  them.  They  had  not  only 
conquered  the  Berbers  or  Moors,  but  had  prac- 
tically absorbed  and  affiliated  them.  Spain,  as 
they  learned,  was  distracted  by  a  fresh  revolu- 
tion, which  had  brought  to  the  throne  Roderick 
—  the  last  Gothic  king.  The  numerous  Jews  in 
the  country  were  embittered  by  persecution  and 
looked  to  the  more  tolerant  Moslems  for  their 


deliverance.  Probably  their  invitation  proved 
more  potent  than  any  which  Count  Ilyan  could 
address  to  Musa,  or  to  his  master  at  Damascus. 
But  Ilyan  commanded  at  Ceuta,  and,  after  de- 
fending the  outpost  for  a  time,  he  gave  it  up. 
It  seems,  too,  that  wi\en  the  movement  of  in- 
vasion occurred,  in  tiie  spring  of  711,  Count 
Ilyan  was  with  the  invaders.  The  first  expedi- 
tion to  cross  the  narraw  strait  from  Ceuta  to 
Gibraltar  came  under  the  command  of  the  valiant 
one-eyed  chieftain,  Tarik  Ibn  Zcyud  Ibn  Ab- 
dillah.  ' '  The  landing  of  Tarik's  forces  was  com- 
pleted on  the  30th  of  April,  711  (8th  Regeb. 
A.  H.  92),  and  his  enthusiastic  followers  at  once 
named  the  promontory  upon  which  he  londed, 
Dschebel-Tarik  [or  Gebel-Tarik],  the  rock  of 
Tarik.  The  name  has  been  retained  in  the  mod- 
ernized form,  Gibraltar.  It  is  also  spoken  of  in 
the  Arabian  chronicles  as  Dschebalu-1-Fata,  the 
portal  or  mountain  of  victory. "  Tarik  entered 
Spain  with  but  7,000  men.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  5,000  from 
Musa.  It  was  with  this  small  army  of  12,000 
men  that,  after  a  little  more  than  two  months,  he 
encountered  the  far  greater  host  which  King 
Roderick  had  levied  hastily  to  oppose  him.  The 
Gothic  king  despised  the  small  numbers  of  his 
foe  and  rashly  staked  everything  upon  the  single 
field.     Somewhere  not  far  from  Medina  Sidonia, 

—  or  nearer  to  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Froutera 

—  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  the  decisive 
battle  began  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  711.  It 
lasted  obstinately  for  several  days,  and  success 
appeared  first  on  the  Gothic  side;  but  treason 
among  the  Christians  and  discipline  among  the 
Moslems  turned  the  scale.  When  the  battle  ended 
the  conquest  of  Spain  was  practically  achieved. 
Its  Gothic  king  had  disappeared,  whether  slain 
or  fled  was  never  known,  and  the  organization  of 
resistance  disappeared  with  him.  Tarik  pursued 
his  success  with  audacious  vigor,  even  disobey- 
ing the  commands  of  ais  superior,  Musa.  Divid- 
ing liis  small  army  into  detachments,  he  pushed 
them  out  in  all  directions  to  seize  the  important 
cities.  Xeres,  Moron,  Carmona,  Cordova,  Malaga, 
and  Gharnatta  —  Granada  —  (the  latter  so  ex- 
tensively peopled  with  Jews  that  It  was  called 
"Gharnatta-al-Yahood,"  or  Granada  of  the  Jews) 
were  speedily  taken.  Toledo,  the  Govhic  capi- 
tal, surrendered  and  was  occupied  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, 712.  The  same  spring,  Musa,  burning 
with  envy  of  his  subordinate's  unexpected  suc- 
cess, cro&sed  to  Spain  with  an  army  of  18,000 
and  took  up  the  nearly  flnished  task.  He  took 
Seville  and  laid  siege  to  Merida  —  the  Emerita 
Augusta  of  the  Romans  —  a  great  and  splendid 
city  of  unusual  strength.  Merida  resisted  with 
more  valor  than  other  cities  had  shown,  but  sur- 
rendered in  July.  Seville  revolted  and  was  pun- 
ished terribly  by  the  merciless  Moslem  sword. 
Before  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  Tarik's 
first  landing  at  Gibraltar,  the  Arab,  or  Arab- 
Moorish,  invaders  had  swept  the  whole  southern, 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  clear 
to  the  Pyrenees,  reducing  Saragossa  after  a  siege 
and  receiving  the  surrender  of  Barcelona,  Valen- 
cia, and  all  the  important  cities.  Then,  in  the 
summer  of  713,  Musa  and  Tarik  went  away, 
under  orders  from  the  Caliph,  to  settle  their 
jealous  dissensions  at  Damascus,  and  to  report 
the  facts  of  the  great  conquest  they  made. — 
H.  Coppee,  Eiat,  cf  the  Conquest  of  Spain,  bk.  2-3 
(r.  1).  .       > 
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ChrUtian  rally. 


SPAIN,  A.  D.  778. 


Also  in:  J.  A.  Conde,  Ilist.  of  tlie  Arabs  in 
Spain,  ch.  8-17  {v.  1). — For  preceding  events  see 
Goths  (Visigoths)  ;  and  IiIahometan  Conquest 
AND  Empire. 

A.  D,  713-910.— The  rally  of  the  fugitive 
Christians.— "The  first  blow  [of  the  >Io.slera 
conquest]  had  stunned  Gothic  Spain ;  and,  before 
she  could  recover  her  consciousness,  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  Moslemah  had  bound  her,  hand  and 
foot.  From  the  first  stupor  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  recover.  The  very  clemency  of  the 
Moslems  robbed  the  Christians  of  argument.  If 
their  swords  were  sharp,  their  conduct  after  bat- 
tle was  far  better  than  the  inhabitants  had  any 
right  to  expect,  far  better  than  that  of  the 
Roman  or  Gothic  conquerors  had  been,  when 
they  invaded  Spain.  Their  religion,  *he  defence 
of  which  might  have  been  the  last  rallying-point, 
was  respected  under  easy  conditions;  their  lives 
rendered  secure  and  comfortable;  they  were 
under  tribute,  but  a  tribute  no  more  exacting  than 
Roman  taxes  or  Gothic  subsidies.  ...  It  was 
the  Gothic  element,  and  not  the  Hispano-Romans, 
that  felt  the  humiliation  most.  .  .  .  The  Span- 
ish Goths,  at  first  impelled  by  the  simple  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  had  lied  in  all  directions  be- 
fore the  fiery  march  of  the  Moslemah,  after  the 
first  fatal  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sidonia.  They 
bad  taken  with  them  in  their  flight  all  the  mova- 
ble property  they  could  carry  and  the  treasures 
of  the  churches.  Some  had  passed  the  Pyrenees 
to  ioin  their  kinsmen  in  Septimania ;  and  others 
liaa  hidden  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  great 
chain-barrier ;  while  a  considerable  number,  var- 
iously stated,  had  collected  in  the  intricate  terri- 
tory of  the  Asturias  and  in  Galicia,  where  strength 
of  position  made  amends  for  the  lack  of  numbers 
and  organization,  and  where  they  could  find 
shelter  and  time  for  consultation  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
country  is  cut  up  in  all  directions  by  inaccessible, 
scarped  rocks,  deep  ravines,  tangled  thickets, 
and  narrow  gorges  and  defiles."  This  band  of 
refugees  in  the  Asturias  —  the  forlorn  hope  of 
Christian  Spain  —  are  said  to  have  found  a  gal- 
lant leader  in  one  Pelayo,  whose  origin  and  his- 
tory are  so  covered  with  myth  that  some  histo- 
rians even  question  his  reality.  But  whether  by 
Pelayo  or  another  prince,  the  Asturian  Spaniards 
were  held  together  in  their  mountains  and  began 
a  struggle  of  resistance  which  ended  only,  eight 
centuries  later,  in  the  recovery  of  the  entire  pe- 
ninsula from  the  Moors.  Their  place  of  retreat 
was  pn  almost  inaccessible  cavern  —  the  Cave  of 
Covadonga — in  attacking  which  the  Moslems 
suffered  a  terrible  and  memorable  repulse  (A.  D. 
717).  "  In  Christian  Spain  the  fame  of  this  single 
battle  will  endure  as  long  as  time  shall  last ;  and 
La  Cueva  de  Covadonga,  the  cradle  of  the  mon- 
archy, will  be  one  of  the  proudest  spots  on  the 
soil  of  the  Peninsula.  .  .  .  This  little  rising  in 
the  Asturias  was  the  indication  of  a  new  life, 
new  f  iterests,  and  a  healthier  combination.  .  .  . 
Pela'  )  wr  the  usher  and  the  representative  of 
this  xiew  order,  and  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Oviedo  was  its  first  theatre.  .  .  .  The  battle  of 
Covadonga,  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  cleared 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Asturias  of  every 
Moslem  soldier.  The  fame  of  its  leader,  and  the 
glad  tidings  that  a  sate  retreat  had  been  secured, 
attracted  the  numerous  (Uiristians  who  were  still 
hiding  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  infused  a 
new  spirit  of  patriotism  throughout  the  land. 


.  .  .  Pelayo  was  now  king  in  reality,  as  well  as 
in  name.  .  .  .  With  commendable  prudence,  he 
contented  himself  with  securing  and  slowly  ex- 
tending his  mountain  kingdom  by  descending 
cautiously  into  the  plains  and  valleys.  .  .  .  Ad- 
jacent territory,  abandoned  by  the  Aloslems,  was 
occupied  and  annexed ;  and  thus  the  new  nation 
was  made  ready  to  set  forth  on  its  reconquering 
march." — H.  vJoppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab-Moors,  bk.  5,  ch.  1-2  {v.  1).— "The  small 
province  thus  preserved  by  Pelaj'o  [whose  death 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  A.  1).  737J  grew 
into  the  germs  of  a  kingdom  called  at  different 
times  that  of  Gallicia,  Oviedo,  and  Leon.  A 
constant  border  warfare  fluctuated  both  ways, 
but  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile  to  the  east  other  small  states 
were  growing  up  which  developed  into  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  and  the  more  important  realm 
of  Aragon.  Castile  and  Portugal,  the  most 
famous  among  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  are  the 
most  recent  in  date.  Portugal  as  yet  was 
unheard  of,  and  Castile  was  known  only  as  a 
line  of  castles  on  the  march  between  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  kingdo'a  of  Leon." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  led.  5. 
— "The  States  of  Pelagio  [Pelayo]  continued, 
during  hi?  reign  and  that  of  his  .son  Favila,  to  be 
circumscribed  to  the  Asturian  mountains;  but 
.  .  .  Alfonso  I.,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelagio,  as- 
cended the  throne  after  Favila,  and  he  soon  pene- 
trated into  Galicia  up  to  theDouro,  and  to  Leon 
and  Old  Castile.  .  .  .  Canicas,  or  Caugas,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Asturias  since  the  time  of 
Pelagio.  Fruela  [brother  of  Alfonso  I.]  founded 
Oviedo,  to  the  west,  and  this  State  became  later 
on  the  head  of  the  monarchy."  About  a  century 
later,  in  the  reign  of  the  vigorous  king  Alfonso 
III.  [A.  D.  866-910],  the  city  of  Leon,  the  an- 
cient Legio  of  the  Romans,  was  raised  from  ita 
ruins,  and  Garcia,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso,  es- 
tablished his  court  there.  One  of  Garcia's  broth- 
ers held  the  government  of  tue  Asturias,  and 
another  one  that  of  Galicia,  "if  not  as  separate 
kingdoms,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. This  equivocal  situation  of  the  two 
princes  was,  perchance,  the  reason  why  the  King 
of  Oviedo  changed  his  title  to  that  of  Leon,  ana 
which  appears  in  the  reign  of  Garcia  as  the  first 
attempt  towards  dismembering  the  Spanish  Mon- 
archy. Previous  to  this,  in  ths  reign  of  King 
Alfonso  III.,  Navarre,  always  rebellious,  had 
shaken  off  the  Asturian  yoke."— E.  McMurdo, 
Hist,  of  Portugal,  introd.,pt.  3. 

A.  D.  756-1031.— The  Caliphate  of  Cordova. 
See  Mahometan  Conquest  and  Empire  :  A.  D. 
756-1031. 

A.  D.  778.— Charlemagne's  conquests.— The 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne,  in  778,  was 
invited  by  a  party  among  the  Saracens,  disaf- 
fected towards  the  reigning  Caliph,  at  Cordova, 
who  proposed  to  place  the  northern  Spanish  fron- 
tier under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  monarch 
and  acknowledge  his  suzerainty.  He  passed 
the  Pyrenees  with  a  great  army  and  advanced 
with  little  serious  opposition  to  Saragossa,  ap- 
parently occupying  the  country  to  the  Ebro  with 
garrisons  and  adding  it  to  his  dominions  as  the 
Spanish  Slarch.  At  Saragossa  he  encountered 
resistance  and  undertook  a  siege,  the  results  of 
which  are  left  uncertain.  It  would  seem  that  he 
was  called  away,  by  threatening  news  from  the 
northern  part  of  his  domlQioos,   and  left  the 
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conquest  Incomplete.  The  return  march  of  the 
army,  through  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  made 
memorable  oy  the  perfidious  ambuscade  and 
hopeless  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  which  became 
immortalized  in  romance  and  song.  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Gascons  or  Wascones  (Basque.') 
that  this  tragic  event  occurred,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  not  Saracens,  as  the  storv'  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  would  have  it,  but  the  Gascons  them- 
selves, who,  iu  league  with  their  neighbors  of 
Aquitaine,  had  fought  for  their  independence  so 
obstinately  before,  against  both  Charlemagne 
"ad  his  father.  They  suffered  the  Franks  to  pass 
mto  Spain  without  a  show  of  enmity,  but  laid  a 
trap  for  the  return,  in  the  narrow  gorge  called 
the  Roscida  Vallis  —  now  Roncesvalles.  The 
van  of  the  armj ,  led  by  the  king,  went  through 
in  safety.  The  rear-guard,  "oppressed  with 
baggage,  loitered  along  the  rocky  and  narrow 

{athway,  and  as  it  entered  the  solitary  gap  of 
bayeta,  from  the  lofty  precipices  on  either  side 
an  unknown  foe  rolled  suddenly  down  enormous 
rocks  and  trunks  of  uprooted  trees.  Instantly 
many  of  the  troops  were  crushed  to  death,  and 
the  entire  passage  was  blockaded.  .  .  .  The 
Franks  who  escaped  the  horrible  slaughter  were 
at  once  assailed  with  forks  and  pikes ;  their  heavy 
armor,  which  had  served  them  so  well  in  other 
fights,  only  encumbered  them  amid  the  bushes 
and  brambles  of  the  ravine ;  and  yet  they  fought 
with  obstinate  and  ferocious  energy.  v.heered 
on  by  the  prowess  of  Eghihard,  the  royal  sen- 
eschal, of  Ansclm,  Count  of  the  Palace,  of  Ro- 
land, the  warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany, 
and  of  many  other  renowned  chiefs,  they  did  not 
desist  till  the  last  man  had  fallen,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood.  .  .  .  How  many  perished  in 
this  fatal  surprise  was  never  told ;  but  the  event 
smote  with  profound  effect  upon  the  imagination 
of  Europe;  it  was  kept  alive  in  a  thousand 
shapes  by  tales  and  superstitions ;  heroic  songs 
and  stories  cArried  the  remembrance  of  it  from 
generation  to  generation;  Roland  and  his  com- 
panions, the  Paladins  of  Karl,  untimely  slain, 
became,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  types  of  chival- 
ric  valor  and  Christian  heroism ;  and,  seven  cen- 
turies after  their  only  appearance  iu  history,  the 
genius  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto  still  pre- 
served in  immortal  verse  the  traditions  of  their 
glory.  .  .  .  Roland  is  but  once  mentioned  in 
authentic  history,  but  the  romance  and  songs, 
which  make  him  a  nephew  of  Karl,  compensate 
his  memory  for  this  neglect. " — P.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  Prance:  Ancient  Gaul,  ch.  16,  with  foot-note. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist,  of  Charles  the 
Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  5.— G.  P.  R.  James,  Hist,  of 
Charlemagne,  bk.  5. — J.  O'Hagan,  Song  of  Roland. 
— T.  'B\i[&nch,Legenda  of  Charlemai/ne. — H.  Cop- 
pee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Mjors,  bk.  7, 
ch.  3  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  778-885  (?).— Rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  See  Navauke  :  Origin  of  the  King- 
dom. 

A.  D.  1026-1230.— The  rise  of  the  kingdom 
of  Castile. — "Ancient  Cantabria,  which  the 
writeib  of  the  8th  century  usually  termed  Bar- 
dulia,  and  which,  at  this  period  [the  8th  century] 
stretcheil  from  the  Biscayan  sea  to  che  Duero, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  began  to 
be  called  Castella  —  doubtless  from  the  numer- 
ous forts  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  countr}- 
by  Alfonso  I.  [the  third  king  of  Oviedo,  or 
Leon].     As  the  boundaries  were  gradually  re- 


moved towards  the  south,  by  the  victories  of  the 
Christians,  the  same  denomination  was  applied 
to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  former  conquests, 
and  the  whole  continued  subject  to  the  same 
governor,  who  had  subordinate  governors  depen- 
dent on  him.  Of  the  first  governors  or  counts, 
from  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  that  prince  in 
760,  to  the  reign  of  Ordoflo  I.  (a  full  century), 
not  even  the  names  are  mentioned  in  the  old 
chroniclers;  the  first  we  meet  with  Is  that  of 
Count  Rodrigo,  who  is  known  to  have  possessed 
the  dignity  at  least  si.\  years, —  viz.  from  860  to 
866."  The  last  count  of  Castile,  Garcia  Sanchez, 
who  was  the  eighth  of  the  line  from  Rodrigo, 
perished  in  his  youth  by  assassination  (A.  D. 
1026),  just  as  he  was  at  the  point  of  receiving 
the  title  of  king  from  the  sovereign  of  Leon,  to- 
gether with  the  hand  of  the  latter's  daughter. 
Castile  was  then  seized  by  Sancho  el  Mayor,  king 
of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  queen,  who  was  the 
elder  sister  of  Garcia.  He  assumed  it  to  be  a 
kingdom  and  associated  the  crown  with  his  own. 
On  his  death,  in  1035,  he  bequeathed  this  new 
kingdom  of  Castile  to  one  of  his  sons,  Fernando, 
while  leaving  Navarre  to  another,  and  Aragon, 
then  a  lordship,  to  a  third.  Fernando  of  Castile, 
being  involved  soon  afterwards  in  war  with  the 
young  king  of  Leon,  won  the  kingdom  of  the 
latter  in  a  single  battle,  where  the  last  of  the 
older  royal  dynasty  of  Spain  fell  fighting  like  a 
valiant  knight.  The  two  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  were  united  under  this  prosperous 
king  (see,  also,  Pobtugal  :  Eauly  history)  until 
his  death,  A.  D.  1065,  when  Castile  passed  to 
Sancho,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  Leon  to  Al- 
fonso, the  second.  But  Sancho  soon  ousted 
Alfonso,  and  Alfonso,  biding  his  time,  acquired 
both  crowns  in  1072,  when  Sancho  was  assassi- 
nated. It  was  this  Alfonso  who  recovered  the 
ancient  capital  city,  Toledo,  from  the  3Ioslems, 
and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  famous  Cid  0am- 
peador,  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  performed  his  fabu- 
lous exploits.  The  two  kingdoms  were  kept  in 
union  until  1157,  when  they  fell  apart  again  and 
continued  asunder  until  1230.  At  that  time  a 
lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Leon  took  place, 
under  Fernando  III. ,  whom  the  church  of  Rome 
has  canonized. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spaiti 
and  Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  2,  ch.  1. 

A,  D.  1031-1086.  —  Petty  and  short-lived 
Moorish  kingdoms. — "The  decline  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Jlohammedan  monarchy,  or  western 
caliphate,  afforded  the  ambitious  local  governors 
throughout  the  Peninsula  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  lyid  long  sighed — that  of  openly  as- 
serting their  independence  of  Cordova,  and  of 
assuming  the  title  of  kings.  The  wall  of  Seville, 
Mohammed  ben  Ismail  ben  Abid,  .  .  .  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the  powers  of 
royalty ;  ...  he  declared  war  against  the  self- 
elected  king  of  Carmona,  Mohammed  ben  Ab- 
dalla,  on  whose  cities,  Carmona  and  Eciia,  he 
had  cas.  a  covetous  eye.  The  brother  of  Yahia, 
Edris  ben  Ali,  the  son  of  Hamud,  governed  Mal- 
aga with  equal  independence.  Algeziras  had 
also  its  sovereigns.  Elvira  and  Granada  obeyed 
Habus  ben  Maksan:  Valencia  had  for  its  king 
Abdelasis  Abul  Hassan,  Almeria  had  Zohair,  and 
Denia  had  Jilugehid ;  but  these  two  petty  states 
were  soon  absorbed  in  the  rising  sphere  01  Valen- 
cia. Huesca  and  Saragossa  were  also  subject  to 
rulers,  who  though  slow  to  assume  the  title  of 
kings  were  not  tkc  less  iudepeadcat,  since  their 
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sway  extended  over  most  of  Aragon.  Tlie  sov- 
ereign of  BiidaioH,  Abdallti  Muslenm  ben  Aluf- 
tas,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  tlie  con- 
federated governors  of  Algarvc  and  Lusitunia; 
and  Toledo  waa  subject  to  tlie  powerful  Ismail 
ben  Dyluun,  who,  lilie  tlie  iiing  of  Seville, 
secretly  aspired  to  the  povernincnt  of  all  Moham- 
medan Spain." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hint,  of  S/Miin 
and  Port >i()al,  bk.  iJ,  met.  1,  ch.  1  (p.  2). — "These 
petty  liings  were  sometimes  tightiiig  against 
each  other,  and  sometimes  joining  hands  to  op- 
pose tlio  down-coming  of  Christians,  until  tliey 
were  startled  by  a  new  incursion  from  Africa 
.  .  .  which,  in  consolidating  Islam,  threatened 
destruction  to  the  existing  kingdoms  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  every  one  of  them  in  this  African 
vortex.  I  refer  to  the  coming  of  tlic  Almo- 
ravides." — II.  Coppee,  Conqueiit  of  SjHtin  by  the 
Arab- .)foors,  bk.  8,  ch.  2  {v.  2). 

A,  D.  1035-1258.— The  Rise  of  the  King- 
dom  of  Aragon. — The  proviix^o  of  Aragon,  with 
Navarre  to  tlio  west  of  it  and  Catalonia  to  the 
east,  was  included  in  the  Spanisli  March  of 
Charlemagne.  Navarre  took  the  lead  among 
the.se  provinces  in  acquiring  independence,  and 
Aragon  became  for  a  time  a  lordship  dependent 
on  the  Navarreso  monarchy.  "The  Navarre  of 
Sancho  the  Great  [the  same  who  gathered  Cas- 
tile among  his  possessions,  making  it  a  kingdom, 
and  who  reigned  from  970  to  1035]  stretched 
some  way  beyond  the  Ebro ;  to  the  west  it  took 
in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa, 
with  the  original  Castile ;  to  the  east  it  took  in 
Aragon,  Ripacurcia  and  Sobrarbe.  ...  At  the 
death  of  Sancho  the  Great  [A.  D.  1035]  his  mo- 
mentary dominion  broke  up.  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  dominion  of  Sancho  came  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  new  king- 
doms of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Sobrarbe.  Of 
these  the  two  last  were  presently  united,  thus 
beginning  the  advance  of  Aragon.  .  .  .  The 
power  of  Aragon  grew,  partly  by  conquests 
from  the  Mussulmans,  partly  by  union  with  tlie 
French  fiefs  to  the  east.  The  first  union  be- 
tween the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  of 
Barcelona  [bj*^  marriage,  1131]  led  to  the  great 
growth  of  the  power  of  Aragon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  e^tfn  beyond  the  Rhone.  This 
power  was  broken  by  the  overthrow  of  King 
Pedro  at  Muret — [Pedro  II.  of  Aragon,  who 
allied  himself  with  the  Albigenses — see  Albi- 
GENBE8:  A.  D.  1210-1213— and  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  at  Muret,  near  Tou- 
louse, September  12,  1213].  But  by  the  final 
arrangement  which  freed  Barcelona,  Roussillon, 
and  Cerdagne,  from  all  homage  to  France  [A.  D. 
1258],  all  trace  of  foreign  superiority  passed 
away  from  Christian  Spain.  The  independent 
kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the  days  of  the 
West-Gothic  kings." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist. 
Oeog.  of  Europe,  ch.  12,  sect.  1. 

Also  in:  8.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  2,  ch.  4. — See,  aiso,  Pbo- 
vence:  a.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1086-1 147. — Domination  of  the  Almor- 
avides.    See  Almokavides. 

A.  D.  1 140. — Separation  of  Portugal  from 
Castile. — Its  erection  into  an  independent 
kingdom.     See  Poutcgal:  A.  D.  1095-1325. 

A.  D.  1 146-1232. — Invasion  and  dominion  of 
the  Almohades  and  the  decisive  battle  qi  To- 
losa, —  The  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moorish 
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Almohades  (see  ALMoiiAnEs),  and  their  struggle 
for  (hmjinlon  with  the  Almoravides,  produced,  at 
the  outset,  great  alarm  in  Christendom,  but  was 
l)roductlve  in  the  end  of  many  opportunities  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Cliristiaii  cause.  In  the 
year  1212  Pope  Innocent  111.  was  moved  by  an 
nj)|)eul  from  Alfon.so  VIH.  of  ("nstile  to  call  on 
ail  {.'hristian  people  to  give  aid  to  their  brethren 
in  Spain,  proclaiming  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  would  take  up  arms  in  the  holy  cause. 
Thousiuids  joined  the  crusade  thus  preached, 
and  Hocked  to  the  (Jastilian  standards  at  Toledo. 
The  chief  of  the  Almohades  retorted  on  his  side 
by  proclaiming  the  Algihed  or  Holy  War,  which 
summoned  every  Moslem  in  his  dominions  to  the 
field.  Thus  the  utmost  frenzy  of  zeal  was  ani- 
mated on  both  shU's,  and  the  shock  of  conflict 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  deci.sive,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Substantially  it  proved  to  be  «o, 
and  the  fate  of  Mahomelanism  in  Spain  is  thought 
to  have  been  sealed  on  I.iis  Navas  de  Tolosu  — 
the  Plains  of  Tolosa —  where  the  two  great  hosts 
came  to  their  encounter  in  July,  1212.  The  rout 
of  the  Moors  was  complete;  "  the  pursuit  lasted 
till  nightfall,  and  was  only  impeded  by  the  Mos- 
lem corpses." — II.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  it^jwjw  by 
the  Arab-M(M)rs,  bk.  H,  ch.  4  (<>.  2). 

I2-I5th  Centuries. — The  old  monarchical 
constitution.— The  Castilian  and  Aragonese 
Cortes.     See  Coktks,  The  kaiii.y  Spanish. 

A.  D.  i2-i6th  Centuries.— Commercial  im- 
portance and  municipal  freedom  of  Barcelona. 
See  Uakcemjna:  12-16tii  centi:]ueb. 

A.  D.  1212-1238. — Progress  of  the  arms  of 
Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon. — Succession  of  the 
count  of  Champagne  to  the  throne  of  Navarre. 
— Permanent  uijion  of  the  crowns  of  Leon  and 
Castile. — The  founding  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada. — Castilian  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova.— "Alfonso  of  Castile  died  two  years  after 
his  great  victory  [of  '  las  navas  de  Tolosa  '1.  Ho 
left  his  crown  to  his  only  son  Henry,  a  boy  of 
eleven,  and  the  regency  to  his  daughter  Beren- 
guela,  queen  of  Leon,  who  was  separated,  upon 
the  almost  always  available  plea  of  too  near  con- 
sanguinity, from  her  husband  Alfonso.  Beren- 
guela  administered  her  delegated  power  ably, 
but  held  it  only  three  years:  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  young  king  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  tile  falling  upon  his  head.  Berenguela  was 
her  brother's  natural  heiress;  but  idolizing  her 
only  son,  Ferdinand,  whom  she  had  nureed  and 
educated  herself,  she  immediately  renounced  her 
claim  to  the  throne  in  his  favour,  .  .  .  and 
caused  Ferdinand  III.  to  be  acknowledged  king: 
Alfonso  IX.,  however,  long  continued  to  (I'turb 
his  wife  and  son's  government.  Tho  king  of 
Aragon  [Pedro  II.]  was  recalled  immediately 
after  the  great  battle  to  the  concerns  of  his  French 
dominions,"  where  lu;  joined  his  kinsman,  the 
count  oi  Toulouse,  as  stated  above,  in  resisting 
the  Albigensian  crusade,  and  fell  (1213)  at  Muret. 
"  Whilst  Pedro's  uncles  and  brothers  were  strug- 
gling for  his  succession,  the  queen-dowager  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope  an  order  to  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  crusade,  to  deliver  her 
son  [whom  the  father  had  given  up  as  hostage 
before  he  resolved  to  commit  himself  to  war  with 
the  crusaders]  into  her  hands.  Having  thus  got 
possession  of  the  rightful  heir,  she  procured  the 
assembling  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  to  whom 
she  presented  the  young  kirg,  when  nobles, 
clergy,   and    town   deputies  voluntarily  swore 
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Rlleijiance  to  liJm.  This  wn«  the  first  timo  such 
un  oitth  wiiH  tiiken  hi  Anif;oii,  the  most  limited  of 
moniirciiiuH.  It  liiui  hccii  usiml  for  tlic  Ariigon- 
CSC  liiiigH  at  tlu'ir  coroiiiition  Id  swciir  ol)8crvuii(;e 
of  tlio  luws,  l)ut  not  to  receive  in  return  an  oiitli 
of  fidelity  from  tlie  jicople.  Henceforward  tids 
corres|)onding  oalii  of  fidelity  was  regularly 
tak«'n  under  tlu?  following  form,  celebrated  for 
its  singularly  bold  lilierty .  '  Wc,  ho  are  as  goinl 
as  you,  malto  you  our  Iting  to  preserver  our 
rigiits;  if  not,  not.'  Tlio  Catalans  followed  the 
example  of  their  Aragonese  brethren  in  proclaim- 
ing James  king ;  but  many  years  elapsed  em  he 
could  suflieiently  allay  tlie  disorders  excited  by 
Ills  amltitious  uncltts  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  Moors.  At  length  tlie  several  kings  of  Cas- 
tile, JjOon,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  were  ready, 
\inconncetedly,  to  invade  Mussulman  Spain, 
where  Almohade  princes  and  Mohammed  al)en 
Hud,  a  descendant  of  the  kin^s  of  Saiagossa, 
were  cont-onding  for  the  sovereignty,  and  many 
•  walls '  were  struggling  for  independent  royalty ; 
all  far  more  intent  upon  gratifying  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  enmities  than  upon  resisting  the 
common  foe,  with  whom,  on  the  contrary,  all 
were  willing  to  enter  into  alliance  in  furtherance 
of  their  separate  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, James  of  Aragon  made  himself  master 
of  the  greater  part  of  Valencia,  and  of  tlie  island 
of  Majorca  [and  subsequently  of  Minorca] ;  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile  extended  his  conquests  in  An- 
dalusia; Alfonso  of  Leon  his  in  Estremadura; 
and  Hancho  II.  of  Portugal,  who  luid  lately  suc- 
ceeded to  Ids  father  Alfonso  II.,  acquired  the 
city  of  Elvas.  .  .  .  Sancho  of  Navarre  took  no 
part  in  these  wars.  After  .  .  .  the  battle  of  '  las 
navas  de  Tolosa '  he  quitted  the  career  of  arms, 
devoting  himself  wlioUy  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdom.  lie  had  no  cliildren, 
neither  had  his  eldest  sister,  tin  queen  of  Eng- 
land [Berengaria,  wife  of  Richard  Cajurde  Lion], 
any.  Thence  his  youngest  sister's  son,  Thibalt, 
count  of  Cliampagne,  became  his  natural  heir. 
But  Sancho,  judging  that  the  distance  between 
Navarre  and  Cliampagne  unfitted  the  two  states 
for  being  governed  by  one  prince,  adopted  his 
kinsman,  James  of  Aragon,  and  to  him,  as  heir, 
the  Navarrese  clergy  and  nobility,  and  the  count 
of  Champagne  himself,  prospectively  swore 
fealty.  Upon  Sancho's  death,  in  1234,  however, 
the  Nnvarrese,  preferring  independence  under 
the  lineal  heir  to  an  union  with  Aragon,  entreated 
king  James  tc  release  them  from  their  oaths. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Valen- 
cia; and  unwilling,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  turn  his 
arms  from  Mahometan  enemies  against  his  fel- 
low-Christians, he  complied  with  the  request, 
and  Thibalt  was  proclaimed  king  of  Navarre. 
Thibalt  eglected  the  wars  carried  on  by  his 
Spanish  brother  kings  against  the  Mahometans, 
tc  accept  the  command  of  a  crusade  for  the  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem.  The  expedition  was  un- 
successful, but  the  reputation  of  the  leader  did 
not  suffer.  Upon  his  return,  Thibalt  followed 
the  example  of  his  uncle  in  studying  only  to  pro- 
mote the  internal  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  into  Navarre,  with  other 
agricultural  improvements.  Thibalt  is  more 
known  as  one  of  the  most  ceh^brated  troubadours 
or  poets  of  his  day.  Prior  to  Thibalt's  accession, 
the  conquering  progress  of  Leon  and  Castile  had 
been  temporarily  interrupted.     Alfonso  of  Leon 


died  in  12.30,  and  by  his  will  divided  Leon  and 
Oalicia  between  two  daughters  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, wholly  overlooking  Ids  son  Ferdinand.  .  .  . 
By  negociation,  liowever,  and  the  influence 
which  the  acknowledged  wisdom  and  virtues  of 
fpiecn  Berengufla  appear  to  have  given  her  over 
every  one  but  her  liusl)and,  the  superior  claims 
of  Ferdinand  were  admitted.  The  two  infantas 
were  amply  endowed,  and  the  crowns  of  Leon 
and  Castife  were  thenceforward  permanently 
united.  With  jiower  tlius  augmented,  Ferdi- 
nand III.  renewed  his  invasion  of  the  Mussulman 
states,  about  the  time  that  Yuliie,  the  last  of  the 
Almoliade  candidates  for  sovereignty,  died,  be- 
(pieathing  his  pret^-nsions  to  Mohammed  abu 
Alidallah  aben  Alluimar,  an  enferjirising  leader, 
who.  in  the  general  confusion,  liad  establislied 
himself  as  king  of  Jaen,  and  was  the  sworn 
enemy  of  Yahie's  chief  rival,  Abdallah  aben 
Hud.  Ferdinand  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ab- 
dallah, and  Mohammed  took  that  opi)ortunity  of 
materially  enlarging  his  own.  After  a  few  years 
of  general  war,  Abdallah  aben  Hud  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  partisans  of  the  king  of  Jaen,  and 
his  brotlier  Aly,  who  succeeded  to  his  preten- 
sions, met  a  similar  fate.  Moliammed  ben  Al- 
liamar  was  immediately  received  into  tlie  city  of 
(Iranada,  w  liicli  he  ma<le  his  capital ;  and  thus, 
in  1238,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Oranada,  the 
last  bright  relic  of  ]yioorish  domination  in  Spain, 
and  the  favourite  scene  of  Spanish  romance. 
Had  Mohammed  succeeded  to  the  Almohade  sov- 
ereignty in  Spain,  and  his  authority  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  his  Mussulman  countrymen, 
so  able  and  active  a  monarch  might  probably 
liave  offered  effective  resistance  to  Christian  con- 
(luest.  But  his  dominions  consisted  only  of 
what  is  still  called  the  kiiigdom  of  Granada,  and 
a  small  part  of  Andalusia.  The  remaining  Ma- 
hometan portions  of  Andalusia,  Valencia,  and 
Estremadura,  as  well  as  Murcia  and  Algarve, 
swarmed  with  independent  'walls'  or  kings. 
James  of  Aragon  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Valencia  the  following  year.  Cordova,  so  long 
the  Moorish  cai)ital,  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
ri235],  with  other  places  of  inferior  note.  The 
Mnrcian  princes  avoided  invasion  by  freely  of- 
fering to  become  Castilian  v»ssals;  and  now  the 
conquering  troops  of  Castile  and  Leon  poured 
into  the  territories  of  Mohammed.  The  king  of 
Granada,  unsupported  by  his  natural  allies,  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  submitted  to 
become,  like  his  Murcian  neighbours,  the  vassal 
of  Ferdinand.  In  that  capacity  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  his  Cliristian  liege  lord  in  con- 
quering Mussulman  Seville." — M.  M.  Busk,  Jliat. 
of  SiMiin  and  Portugal,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  Chronicle  of  James  /.,  King  of  Ara- 
gon, sunmtned  the  Conqueror ;  tr.  by  J.  Forster. 

A.  D.  1238-1273. — The  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada. — The  building  of  the  Aihambra. — 
"Anew  era  had  begun  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Moors.  Heft  of  their  two  magnificent  capitals 
at  Cordova  and  Seville,  they  had  gathered  into 
the  extreme  south,  under  the  able  and  beneficent 
rule  of  Aben-al-riamar,  who,  though  a  tributary 
to  Castille,  termed  himself  Sultan  and  Emir  of  the 
Faithful,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Granada 
Karnattah,  as  the  Arabs  had  named  it,  meaui, 
the  Cream  ot  the  West.  The  Spaniards  in  later 
times,  deceived  by  the  likeness  of  the  word  to 
Granada,  a  pomegranate,  fancied  it  to  have  been 
thence  named,  and  took  the  fruit  as  its  emblem. 
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Tlie  kingdom  wiis  a  nuic  fmpmcnt,  luid  did  not 
even  reiich  to  Mm  Htriiil.s;  for  Al.ncHiru,  tlic  green 
isliind,  and  its  grt'iit  forlrt-Hm'S,  belonged  to  the 
AfricunH;  and  it  Imd  in  it  elements  of  no  Hnmll 
danger,  containing  as  it  did  the  remnants  of  no 
less  than  thirty  two  Arab  and  Moorish  triiies, 
many  of  them  at  deadly  fend  with  one  another, 
and  divided  by  their  never-ending  national  enmi- 
ties. The  two  groat  tribes  of  Abeiicerrages,  or 
sons  of  Zeragh,  and  the  Zegris,  or  refugees  from 
Aragon,  were  destined  to  becomt-  the  most  fa- 
mous of  these.  The  Iting  himself,  Mohannned 
AbouSftid,  was  of  the  old  Arabian  tribe  of  Al 
llamar,  by  whose  name  he  is  usually  called.  Uv 
was  of  the  best  old  Arabic  type  —  prudent, 
just,  moderate,  temperate,  and  active,  and  so 
upright  as  to  bo  worthy  to  belong  to  this  ago  of 
great  kings,  and  his  j)lans  for  his  little  kingdom 
were  favoured  by  tlm  peace  in  which  his  Chris- 
tian neighbours  left  him;  while  Alfonso  X.  of 
Castillo  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  become,  not 
Emperor  of  Spain  alone,  but  Roman  Emperor. 
The  Almohides  of  Algarve  obeyed  neither  Al- 
fonso nor  Al  Ilamar,  and  they  united  to  subdue 
them.  Ten  cities  were  surrendered  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  condition  that  he  should  enjoy  the  estates 
of  the  King's  Garden  at  Seville,  and  the  tenth  of 
the  oil  of  an  olivcyard.  There  was  still  a  mar 
gin  of  petty  walls  who  preferred  a  brief  inde- 
pendence to  a  secure  tenure  of  existence  as  trib- 
utaries, and  these  one  by  one  fell  a  i)roy  to  the 
Castilians,  the  inhabitants  of  their  cities  being 
expelled,  and  adding  to  the  Granadine  popida- 
tion.  Al  Ilamar  received  them  kindly,  but  made 
them  work  vigorously  for  their  maintenance. 
Every  nook  of  soil  was  in  full  cultivation;  the 
mountain-sides  terraced  with  vineyards;  new 
modes  of  irrigation  invented;  the  breeds  of 
horses  and  cattle  carefully  attended  to ;  rewards 
instituted  for  the  best  farmers,  shepherds,  and 
artisans.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  wool  was 
actively  carried  on,  also  leather-work  and  sword- 
cutlery.  Hospitals  and  homes  for  the  sick  and 
intlrm  were  everywhere;  and  in  the  schools  of 
Granada  the  remnants  of  the  scholarship  of  Cor- 
dova and  Seville  were  collected.  Granada  itself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Vega,  around  two  hills, 
each  crowned  by  a  fortress:  Albayzin,  so  called 
by  the  fugitives  from  Baeza ;  and  tlie  Al  Hiiinra 
[or  Alhambra],  or  Red  Fortress.  The  wall  was 
extended  so  as  to  take  in  its  constantly  increasing 
population,  and  the  king  began  to  render  the  Al- 
liftmra  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful 
places  in  existence.  Though  begun  by  Al  Ila- 
mar it  was  not  completed  for  several  generations, 
each  adding  to  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
interior,  for,  as  usual  in  Arabian  architecture,  the 
outside  has  no  beauty,  being  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion of  heavy  red  walls.  .  .  .  Mohammed  Aben- 
Al-Hamar  died  1273,  und  his  son  Mohammed  II. 
followed  in  his  steps."— C.  M.  Yonge,  The  Story 
of  the  Christiana  and  Moors  of  Spain,  ch.  20. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  The  Alhamhra. — J.  C. 
Murphy,  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain. 

A,  D.  1248-1350. — The  conquest  of  Seville. 
— The  reigns  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the 
Learned,  and  their  three  successors  in  Castile. 
— Seville,  which  had  become  the  second  city  of 
Moslem  Spain,  its  schools  and  universities  rival- 
ling those  of  Cordova,  shared  the  fate  of  the 
latter  and  surrendered  to  the  Christianp  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1248.  "This  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  King  Ferdinand  III.,  under  whom  the 


crowns  of  Castilo  and  Leon  had  become  united. 
Ilis  territory  extended  from  the  Hay  of  Hi.soay 
to  the  (}uadal()uiv<'r,  and  from  tlu^  borders  of 
Portugal  as  far  as  Arragon  ami  Valencia.  His 
glory  was  great  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men for  his  compiests  over  the  .Moors,  and  four 
centuries  afterwanls  he  was  canoidzed  by  the 
Pope,  and  is  now  known  as  Saint  Ferdinand. 
.  .  .  Ferdinand  lived  at  the  same  time  with  an- 
other king  who  was  also  canonized —  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  who  liecami;  Saint  Ijouis.  .  .  .  The 
two  kings,  in  fact,  werc!  cousins,  and  the  grand- 
mother of  both  of  them  was  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  of  England.  .  .  .  The  scm  of  Saint 
Eerdinand  was  Alfonso  X.,  called  '  El  Sabio,"  the 
learned,  and  not,  as  it  is sonwrtimes  translated,  'the 
wise.'  He  certainly  was  not  very  vise,  for  he 
did  an  immense  number  of  foolisii  things;  but  he 
was  such  a  strange  man  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  morc!  about  him  than  it  is  easy  to  do. 
It  was  a  period  when  not  only  (commerce  and  in- 
dustry but  litei. it  ure  ami  art  were  taking  a  new 
start  in  Europe  —  the  time  of  Roger  Hacon  and 
Dante.  Alfonso  loved  his  books,  and  dabbled  in 
.science,  and  was  really  one  of  the  hjarned  men  of 
his  time.  .  .  .  His  mind  was  very  naturally  dis- 
turbed by  a  glimpse  ho  had  of  being  emperor  of 
(}ermanv  [or,  to  socak  accurately,  of  tiio  Holy 
Roman  Empire].  .  .  .  Th<' dignity  was  elective," 
and  Alt  )n.so  became  the  candidate  of  one  party 
among  the  Gorman  electors;  but  he  did  not  ob- 
tain the  dignity  (see  Gicumanv:  A.  I).  1250- 
1272).  "Ferdinand  do  la  Cerda,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Alfonso,  died  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
and  a  dittlculty  arose  about  the  succession  which 
extended  over  a  long  time.  A  Cortes  was  as- 
sembled to  decide  tlie  (luoslion,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Sancho,  brother  to  Ferdinand  do  la 
Cerda,  should  be  heir  to  the  crown,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  Ferdinand,  grandchildren 
of  Alfonso.  This  decision  displeased  the  king  of 
France,"  who  was  the  undo  of  the  children  set 
aside.  Alfonso  "declared  in  favor  of  his  son 
Sancho,  and  came  near  having  a  war  with  Frunce 
inconsequence."  Yet  Sanclio,  soon  afterwards, 
was  persuaded  to  rebel  against  his  father,  and 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  sore  straits,  having  no 
allies  among  his  neighbors  except  the  king  of 
Morocco.  "  At  last  the  goaded  king  assembled 
his  few  remaining  adherents  in  Seville,  and,  in  a 
solemn  act,  not  only  disinlierited  his  rebel  son 
Sancho,  but  called  down  maledictions  on  his 
head.  In  the  same  act  he  instituted  his  grand- 
sons, the  infantes  de  la  Cerda,  as  his  heirs,  and 
after  them,  in  default  of  issue,  the  kings  of 
France."  But  Sancho  fell  ill  after  this,  and  the 
fondness  of  his  old  father  revived  with  such  in- 
tensity that  he  sickened  of  anxiety  and  grief. 
"Sancho  recovered  and  was  soon  as  well  as  ever; 
but  the  king  grew  worse,  and  soon  died  [1284], 
full  of  grief  and  affection  for  his  son.  He  had 
not,  however,  revoked  his  will.  Nobody  minded 
the  will,  and  Sancho  was  proclaimed  king.  He 
reigned,  and  his  son  and  grandson  reigned  after 
him."  The  son  was  Firdinand  IV.,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  1295;  the  grandson  was  Alfonso 
XI.,  who  followed  him  in  1312.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  in  1^50  b}'  hi»  son  Pedro,  or  Peter,  sur- 
named  the  Cruel,  and  quite  eminent  under  that 
sinister  designation,  oJipecially  through  the  un- 
fortunate connection  of  the  English  Black  Prince 
with  his  later  evil  fortunes. — E.  E.  and  S.  Hale, 
The  Stoi'y  of  Spain,  ch.  18. 
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A.  D.  1273-1460. — The    slow   crumbling    of 
the    Moorish    kingdom    of    Granada.  —  The 

foiiiKior  of  the  kin^nloin  of  Grunadii,  Abeu-Al- 
llarnar,  or  Ibim-l-ahmar,  died  in  127!i.  He  was 
"succeeded  by  his  son,  Abu  Abdillah,  known  as 
Mohammed  II.  Obeying  his  fatiiers  injunctions, 
he  called  upon  Yahiib,  the  Sultan  of  the  Beni 
Meriiies  at  Fez,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  captured 
Algegiras,  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  and  magazine 
for  these  African  allies.  He  also  presented 
Tarifa  to  Yahiib.  The  two  allied  forces  then 
went  out  to  meet  Nufio  de  Lara  with  the  Chris- 
tian frontier  troops,  and  routed  him.  But  Mo- 
hammed was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  fears  to 
renew  the  Christian  alliance;  and  the  Christian 
troops,  thus  freed  from  one  enemy,  soon  wrested 
Alge9iras,  Tarifa  ^291],  Ronda,  and  other 
towns,  from  the  Bent  Mcrines,  w  ho  were,  all  but 
a  small  remnant,  driven  back  into  Africa.  .  .  . 
Mohammed  II.  died  in  1302,  aud  was  succeeded 
by  a  greater  king, —  Mohammed  III.,  another 
Abii  Abdillah,  .  .  .  dethroned  by  a  revolt  of  his 
brother,  Nasr;  but  when,  in  1312,  Nasr  in  turn 
■was  forced  to  abdicate,  he  was  succeeded  by  Is- 
roa'il  Abu-1-Waled,  after  whom  came  Mohanimed 
IV.,  in  1315.  Meantime  the  Christian  monarchs 
were  always  pressing  the  Moorish  frontier.  In 
1309,  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing Gibraltar,  while  the  troops  of  Aragon  be- 
sieged Alineria,  and  thus  the  circle  was  ever 
narrowing,  but  not  without  bloody  dispute. 
When  Don  Pedro,  Infante  of  Castile,  made  his 

?:reat  effort  against  Granada  in  1319,  he  was  wo- 
ully  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Elvira,  and  his 
rich  camp  despoiled  by  the  Moors.  Mohammed 
IV.'  succeeded  in  retaking  Gibraltar  from  the 
Christians  [or,  rather,  according  to  Conde,  it  was 
taken  in  1331  by  Mohammed's  ally,  the  king  of 
Fez,  to  whom  Mohammed  was  forced  to  cede  it]. 
.  .  .  He  was  assassinated  by  his  African  allies, 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yiisuf  in  1333. 
Prompted  purely  by  self-interest,  Abu-1-hus, 
another  leader,  with  60,000  men,  beside  the  con- 
tingent from  Granada,  encountered  the  Chris- 
tians near  Tarifa  in  the  year  1340,  and  was  de- 
feated with  immense  Iocs  [in  the  battle  of  the 
Guadacelito  or  the  Balado].  Yiisuf  was  assassin- 
ated bj' a  madman  in  1354,  and  was  succeedtd  by 
Mohairmtd  V.  .  .  .  Driven  from  h's  throne  ty 
a  revolt  of  his  half-brother  Isina'il,  he  flret  I'ed 
for  his  life  to  Guadix,  and  then  to  Afiica,  in  the 
year  1359.  And  all  these  intestine  quarrels " 
playing  into  the  Christians'  hands.  Israa'i'  "■,' 
usurper,  held  the  nominal  power  less  than  c  > 
when  he  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death.  His 
successor,  Mohammed  VI.,  surrounded  by  difli- 
culties,  came  to  the  strange  determination  to 
p'ace  hiP'.self  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  King  Pedro  of  Castile  whom  history 
bus  named  'el  cruel,' but  whom  his  adhere  its 
called  'el  justicicro,'  the  doer  of  justice.  The 
Castillan  king  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  his- 
toric title  by  putting  Mohammed  to  death,  and 
seizing  'the  countless  treasures  which  he  and 
the  chiefs  who  composed  his  suite  brought  with 
them. '  To  the  throne,  thus  once  more  vacant  by 
assassination,  Mohammed  V.  returned,  and  ruled 
a  second  time,  from  1362  to  1391.  .  .  .  Then 
came  the  reigns  of  Yiisuf  II.  and  Mohammed 
VII.,  uneventful,  except  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Arabian  chronicler,  '  the  3Iohammedan  empire 
still  went  on  decaying,  until  it  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  iiifldels,  who  aurrouoded  it  on  every 


side,  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.'  Many  por- 
tents of  ruin  were  displayed,  and  the  public  mind 
was  already  contemplating  the  entire  success  of 
the  Christians. "  A  century  of  confused  struggles 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Gibraltfir  was 
several  times  besieged  by  the  Christians,  and  was 
finally  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  in 
1460.  Other  strongholds  of  the  ]\Ioors  fell,  one 
by  one,  and  they  "were  being  more  and  more 
restri'  cd  to  their  little  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
the  Christians  were  strengthening  to  dislodge  and 
expel  them." — H.  Coppee,  Jlist.  of  the  Conqiteat, 
of  Spain,  by  the  Arab- Moors,  bk.  8,  ch.  5  (i\  2). 

Also  in  :  J.  A.  Conde,  Ilist.  of  tfie  Dominion 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  pt.  4,  ch.  9-33. 

(Aragcn) :  A.  D.  1282-1300. — Acquisition  of 
Sicily  by  King  Peter. — It  passes  as  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  to  his  younger  son.  Sec  Italy 
(SouTiiKKN):  A.  D.  1282-1300. 

A.  D.  1366-1369,— Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile 
and  the  invasion  of  the  English  Black  Prince. 
— "  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  at  this  time 
(1350-1369),  had  earned  his  title  by  a  series  of 
murders,  which  dated  from  the  time  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  comprised  his  wife,  his  step- 
mother, two  of  his  half-brothers,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  chief  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  He 
was  on  bad  terms  .'ith  the  pope,  for  he  was  the 
friend  of  Moors  and  Jews,  and  had  plundered 
bishops  and  monasteries;  lie  was  hated  in  the 
court  of  France,  for  his  murdered  queen  was  the 
king's  cousin,  Blanche  de  Bourbon;  he  was  at 
war  with  the  King  of  Arragon.  Instigated  by 
this  monarch  and  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
eldest  of  Pedro's  half-brothers,  Don  Henry  of 
Trastamere,  who  had  been  serving  for  some  time 
with  the  Free  Companions  in  liunguedoc,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  them  in  a  grand  enter- 
prise against  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  Charles 
V.  [of  France]  approved  the  project,  and  lent 
money  and  his  best  captain,  Du  Guesclin ;  Pope 
Urban  V.  contributed  his  blessing  and  money; 
and  the  Free  Lances  eagerly  embraced  a  scheme 
which  promised  them  the  plunder  of  a  new 
country."  The  expedition  "succeeded  without 
bloodshed.  The  people  rose  to  welcome  it,  and 
Don  Pedro  was  forced  to  escape  through  Por- 
tugal, and  take  ship  hastily  at  Corunna.  Don 
"lenry  was  crowned  in  his  piilace  at  Burgos 
(April  1366).  ^n  his  distress  Don  Pedro  applied 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  [the  Black  Prince,  th'.'a 
holding  the  government  of  Aquitaine]  for  sup- 
port. There  was  no  reason  why  England  or 
Aquitaine  should  be  mixed  up  in  Spanish  poli- 
tics, lioth  countrios  required  rest  after  an  ex- 
hausting war.  .  .  .  But  Pedro  was  a  skilful 
diplomatist.  He  bribed  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
a  promise  to  cede  the  province  of  Biscay."  With 
the  consent  of  his  father.  King  Edward  III.  of 
England,  the  Piincc  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
odious  Don  Pedro,  and  led  an  my  of  '24,000 
horse,  besides  great  numberj  <ii  archers,  into 
Spain  (A.  D.  1367).  At  the  decisive  battle  of 
Navarette  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  Du  Guesclin  was  taken 
prisoner,  Don  Henry  fled,  and  Pedro  is  rein- 
stated on  the  Castilian  throne.  "  'J  a  came 
disappointment.  The  prince  demanded  per- 
formance of  the  promises  Don  Pedro  had  made, 
and  proposed  to  stay  in  Spain  till  thej  were 
acquitted.  .  .  .  For  some  months  Edward  vainly- 
awaited  the  performance  of  his  ally's  promises. 
Then,  as  his  troops  were   wasting  away  with 
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vlysentery  and  otlicr  diseases  caused  by  the 
strange  climate,  till  it  was  said  scarcely  a  fifth 
remained  alive,  Edward  resolved  to  remove  into 
Aquitaine,  wliich  Don  Henry  was  attacking, 
and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  left  open  to  him  by  the  Kings  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre  (August  1367).  .  .  .  The 
results  of  Edward's  mischievous  nolicy  soon  be- 
came evident.  All  he  had  acliieved  in  Spain 
was  almost  instantly  undone  by  Don  Henry,  who 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  a  few  weeks  only  after 
Edward  had  left  Spain  (Sept.  1367)  recovered 
his  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  and 
captured  and  killed  Don  Pedro  a  little  later 
(March  1369).  The  whole  power  of  Castile, 
which  was  far  from  being  contemptible  at  sea, 
was  then  thrown  into  the  scale  against  England." 
— C.  H.  Pearson,  Erig.  Hist,  in  tlie  Fourteenth 
Century,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles {tr.  hyJohnes), 
bk.  1,  ch.  230-245.— P.  Merimee,  Uist.  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  v.  2,  ch.  7-11.— See,  also,  France: 
A.  D.  1360-1380. 

A.  D.  1368-1479.—  Castile  under  the  House 
of  Trastamere. —  Discord  and  civil  war. —  Tri- 
umph of  Queen  Isabella. — The  Castilian  dy- 
nasty in  Aragon. —  Marriage  of  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand. — "A  more  fortunate  period  began 
[in  Castile]  with  the  accession  of  Henry  [of 
Trastamare,  or  Henry  II.].  His  own  reign  was 
hardly  disturbed  by  any  rebellion ;  and  though 
his  successors,  John  I.  [1379]  and  Henry  III. 
[1390],  were  not  altogether  so  unmolested,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
his  minority,  yet  tlie  troubles  of  their  time  were 
slight,  in  comparison  with  those  formerly  ex- 
cited by  the  houses  of  Lara  and  Haro,  both  of 
wiiich  were  now  happily  extinct.  Though 
Henry  II. 's  illegitimacy  left  him  no  title  but 
popular  choice,  his  queen  was  sole  representative 
of  the  Cerdas,  the  offspring  ...  of  Sancho  IV.  's 
elder  brother.  .  .  .  No  kingdom  could  be  worse 
prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of  a  minority 
than  Castile,  and  in  none  did  the  circumstances 
so  frequently  recur.  John  II.  was  but  lourteen 
months  old  at  his  accession  [1406] ;  and  but  for 
the  (iisintcrcstednesa  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the 
nobility  would  have  been  inclined  to  avert  the 
danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon  the  throne. 
In  this  instance,  however,  Castile  sulTered  less 
from  faction  during  the  infancy  of  lier  sovereign 
than  in  his  maturity.  The  qtieen  dowager,  at 
first  jointly  '  ith  Ferdinand,  and  solely  after  his 
acceasion  to  vJe  crown  of  Aragon,  administered 
the  government  with  credit.  ...  In  external 
affairs  their  reigns  were  not  what  is  considered 
as  glorious.  They  were  generally  at  neac  with 
Aragon  and  Granada,  but  one  memorable  defeat 
by  the  Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  [August  14, 
1385]  disgraces  the  annals  of  John  I.,  whose 
cause  [attempting  the  conquer  ^  of  Portugal]  was 
as  unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful.  This 
comparatively  golden  period  ceases  at  the  ma- 
jority of  John  II.  His  reign  was  filled  up  by  a 
series  of  conspiracies  and  civil  wars,  headed  by 
his  cousins  John  and  Henry,  the  infants  of  Ara- 
gon, who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in 
Castile,  by  the  testament  of  their  father  Ferdi- 
nand. Their  brother  the  king  of  Aragon  fre- 
quently lent  the  assistance  of  his  arms.  .  .  . 
These  conspiracies  were  all  ostensibly  directed 
against  the  favourite  of  John  II.,  Alvaro  de 
Luua,  who  retained  for  35  years  an  absolute  con- 


trol over  his  feeble  master.  .  .  .  His  fate  is 
among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history.  After 
a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the  sake  of  this 
favourite,  sometimes  a  fugitive,  sometimes  a 
prisoner,  his  son  heading  rebellions  against  him, 
John  II.  suddenly  yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the 
palace,  and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards 
the  man  he  had  so  long  loved.  .  .  .  Alvaro  de 
Luna  was  brought  to  a  summary  trial  and  be- 
headed; his  estates  were  confiscated.  He  met 
his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of  Strafford,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
in  character.  John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his 
minister,  dying  in  H-H,  aft«r  a  reign  that  may 
be  considered  as  inglorious,  compared  with  any 
except  that  of  his  successor.  If  the  father  was 
not  respected,  the  son  fell  completely  into  con- 
tempt. He  had  been  governed  by  Pacheco,  mar- 
quis of  Villena,  as  implicitly  as  John  by  Alvaro 
de  Luna.  This  influence  lasted  for  some  time 
afterwards.  But  the  king  inclining  to  transfer 
his  confidence  to  the  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal, 
and  to  one  Bertrand  de  Cueva,  upon  whom  com- 
mon fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a  powerful 
confederacy  of  disaffected  nobles  was  formed 
against  the  royal  authority.  .  .  .  They  deposed 
Henry  in  an  assembly  of  their  faction  at  Avila 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  pageantry  which  has 
often  been  described.  .  .  .  The  confederates  set 
up  Alfonso,  the  king's  brother,  and  a  civil  war 
of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which  they  had  the 
support  of  Aragon.  The  queen  of  Castile  had  at 
this  time  borne  a  daughter,  whom  the  enemies 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his 
adherents,  were  determined  to  treat  as  si)urious. 
Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his 
sister  Isabel  was  considered  as  heiress  of  the 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest 
with  her  brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty  by 
which  the  succession  was  absolutely  settled  upon 
her  [1469].  This  arrangement  was  not  long 
afterwards  followed  by  the  union  of  that  princess 
with  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  This 
marriage  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  part 
of  the  Castiliif.n  oligarchy,  who  had  preferred  a 
connexion  with  Portugal.  And  as  Henry  had 
never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  he 
considered,  or  pretended  to  consider,  as  his 
daughter,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  revok- 
ing his  forced  disposition  of  the  crown  and  r"8tor- 
ing  the  direct  line  of  succession  in  favour  of  the 
princess  Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  the 
right  was  to  bo  decided  by  arms.  Joanna  had 
on  her  side  the  common  presumptions  of  l.iw,  the 
testamentiry  disposition  of  the  late  king,  the 
support  of  Alfonso  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed,  and  of  several  considerable 
leaders  among  the  nobility.  .  .  .  For  Isalu  11a 
were  the  general  belief  of  Joanna's  illegitima  , 
the  assistance  of  Aragon,  the  adherence  of  a  ma- 
jority both  among  the  nobles  and  people,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  reputation  of  ability  which 
both  she  and  her  husband  had  deservedly  ac- 
quired. The  scale  was,  however,  pretty  ecjually 
balanced,  till  the  king  of  Portugal  having  been 
defeated  at  Toro  in  1476,  Joanna's  party  discov- 
ered their  inability  to  prosecute  the  war  by  them- 
selves, and  successively  made  their  submission  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
by  whose  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile  the 
two  kingdoms  became  practically  united,  was 
himself  of  Castilian  descent,  being  the  grandson 
of  that  maguaaimojs  Ferdinand  who  has  been 
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mentioned  above,  as  the  uncle  and  joint  guardian 
of  John  II.  of  Castile.  In  1410,  on  the  death  of 
King  Martin,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Ara^on  luid  been  in  dispute,  and  Ferdinand 
was  one  of  several  claimants.  Instead  of  resort- 
ing to  arms,  the  contending  parties  were  wisely 
persuaded  t  >  bmit  the  (juestion  to  a  special 
tribunal,  coni,  d  of  three  Aragonese,  three 
Catalans,  and  in  ice  Valencians.  "A  month  was 
passed  in  hearing  arguments;  a  second  was  al- 
lotted to  considering  them ;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  time  it  was  announced  to  the 
people  .  .  .  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had  as- 
cended the  throne.  In  Lhis  decision  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  suspect  that  the  judges  were  swayed 
rather  by  politic  considerations  than  a  strict 
sense  of  hereditary  right.  It  was  therefore  by 
no  means  universally  popular,  especially  in 
Catalonia.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  however  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Aragon.  .  .  .  Ferdinand's  successor 
was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  more  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  Italy  than  of  Spain.  For  all  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  never  quitted  the  king- 
dom that  he  had  acquired  by  his  arms  [see  Itai^y  : 
A.  D.  1412-1447];  and,  enchanted  by  the  deli- 
cious air  of  Naples,  intrusted  the  government  of 
his  patrimonial  territories  to  the  care  of  a  brother 
and  an  heir.  John  II.,  upon  whom  they  de- 
volved by  the  death  of  Alfonso  without  legiti- 
mate progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his 
youth  in  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Castile,  as 
the  head  of  a  strong  party  that  opposed  the  dom- 
ination of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  By  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Navarre  he  was  entitled,  according 
to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  and  administration  of  government,  dur- 
ing her  life.  But  his  ambitious  retention  of 
power  still  longer  produced  events  which  are  the 
chief  stain  on  his  memory.  Charles,  prince  of 
Viana,  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Navarre,  en- 
titled to  succeed  his  mother  [1442].  She  had  re- 
quested him  in  her  testament  not  to  assume  the 
government  without  his  father's  consent  That 
consent  was  always  withheld.  The  prince  raised 
what  we  ought  not  to  call  a  rebellion;  but  was 
made  prisoner.  .  .  .  After  a  life  of  perpetual  op- 
pression, chieHy  passed  in  exile  or  captivity,  the 
prince  of  Viana  died  in  Catalonia  [1461],  at  a 
moment  when  that  province  was  in  open  insur- 
rection upon  his  account.  Though  it  hardly 
seems  that  the  Catalans  had  any  more  general 
provocations,  they  persevered  for  more  than  ten 
years  [until  the  capitulation  of  Barcelona,  after 
a  long  siege,  in  1472]  with  inveterate  obstinacy 
in  their  rebellion,  offering  the  sovereignty  first  to 
a  prince  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Regnier 
duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  to  pass  his 
life  in  unsuccessful  competition  for  kingdoms. " 
Ferdinand,  who  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  was 
a  younger  half-brother  of  prince  Charles  of 
Viaua,  and  succeeded  his  father,  John  II.,  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon,  iu  1479. —  II.  Ilallam,  The 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  4  (p.  2). 

AiiSO  IN :  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  lieign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pt.  1,  ch.  1-5. —  See,  also, 
NAV.iHUE:  A.  D.  1442-irj21. 

A.  D.  1458. —  Separation  of  the  crown  of 
Naples  from  those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1476-1492.— The  last  struggle  of  the 
Moors. —  rail  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Granada. — "The  days  of  the  Moorish  kingdom 
were  already  numbered  when,   in  1466,  Aboul 


Hacem  succeeded  Ismael ;  but  the  disturbances  in 
Castille  emboldened  him,  and  when,  in  1476,  the 
regular  demand  for  tribute  was  made,  he  an- 
swered: 'Those  who  coined  gold  for  you  are 
dead.  Nothing  is  made  at  Granada  for  the 
('hristians  but  sword-blades  and  lance-points.' 
Such  was  the  last  proclamation  of  war  from  the 
Moors.  Even  the  Imaums  disapproved,  and 
preached  in  the  mosques  of  Granada,  '  Woe  to 
the  Moslems  in  Andalusia  ! '  '  The  end  is  come,' 
they  said;  "the  ruins  will  fall  on  our  heads  !' 
Nevertheless,  Aboul  Hacem  surprised  the  Ara- 
gonese city  of  Zahara  with  60,000  inhabiUuits, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword  or  sold  them  into 
slavery;  but  he  was  not  welcomed,  evil  was 
predicted,  and  he  became  more  and  more  hated 
when  he  put  four  of  the  Abencerrages  to  death. 
The  king  and  queen  [Ferdinand,  or  Fernando, 
and  Isabella]  now  began  to  prepare  the  whole 
strength  of  their  kingdom  for  a  final  effort,  not 
to  be  relaxed  till  Spain  should  be  wholly  a  Chris- 
tian land.  .  .  .  Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  had  become  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  made  a  sud- 
den night  attack  upon  Alhama,  only  eight 
leagues  from  Granada,  anci  though  the  inhabi- 
tants fought  from  street  to  street  he  mastered  it. 
.  .  .  Alhama  was  a  terrible  loss  to  the  Moors, 
and  was  bewailed  in  the  ballad,  '  Ay  de  me  Al 
Hama, '  which  so  moved  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Granada.  It  has  been  translated  by  Byron,  who 
has  in  fact  united  two  ballads.  .  .  .  Alhama  had 
once  before  been  taken  by  St.  Fernando,  but 
could  not  then  be  kept,  and  a  council  was  held 
by  the  '  Reyes  Catolicos '  [Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella], in  which  it  was  declared  that  it  would 
take  5,000  mules'  burthen  of  provisions  sent  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  to  support  a  garrison  thus  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  The  high 
spirit  of  the  queen,  however,  carried  th^  day. 
She  declared  that  the  right  tiling  to  do  was  to 
take  Loja  to  support  Alhama,  and,  after  causing 
the  three  chief  mosques  to  be  purified  as  Chris- 
tian churches,  she  strained  every  effort  [1482]  to 
equip  an  army  with  which  Fernando  was  to  be- 
siege Loja.  On  the  day  before  he  set  out  Isabel 
gave  birth  to  twins — one  dead,  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter; and  this  was  viewed  as  an  ill  omen.  .  .  .  Ali 
Atar,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Moors,  defeated 
Fernando  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  the 
losB  of  his  baggage.  .Aboul  Hacem  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  his  success  by  the 
struggles  of  the  women  in  his  harem.  His  fav- 
ourite wife  was  a  Christian  by  birth,  named  Isa- 
bel de  Soils,  the  daughter  of  the  Al^ayde  of  Bed- 
mar;  but  she  had  become  a  renegade,  and  was 
commoaly  called  Zoraya,  or  the  Sloming  Star. 
Childless  herself,  she  was  vehemently  set  on  the 
promotion  of  Abou-Abd-Allah,  son  of  another 
wife,  Ayescha,  who  is  generally  known  by  the 
Spanish  contraction  of  his  name,  Boabdil;  also 
in  Arabic  as  Al  Zaquir,  the  little,  and  in  Spanish 
as  '  el  Rey  Chico. '  Such  disaffection  was  raised 
that  Aboul  Hacem  was  forced  to  return  home, 
where  he  imprisoned  Ayescha  and  her  son ;  but 
they  let  themselves  down  from  the  window  with 
a  rope  twisted  of  the  veils  of  the  Sultana's 
women,  and,  escaping  to  the  palace  or  Albaycin, 
there  held  out  against  him,  supported  by  the 
Abencerrages.  1  he  Zegris  held  by  Aboul  Ha 
ccm,  and  the  streets  of  Granada  ran  red  with 
the  blood  shed  by  the  two  factions  till,  in  1482, 
while  the  elder  king  was  gone  to  relieve  Loja, 
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the  younger  one  seized  the  Alhamra ;  and  Aboul 
Ilucem,  finding  the  gates  closed  against  him, 
W118  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  Malaga,  where 
liis  brother  Abd  Allah,  called  Al  Zagal,  or  the 
young,  was  the  Alcayde." — C.  M.  Yoiige,  Tlie 
Story  of  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain,  ch. 
24. — "The  illegal  pover  of  Boabdil  was  con- 
tested by  his  uncle,  ^^z-Zagal  (El  Zagal),  who 
held  a  precarious  sway  for  four  yer.rs,  until 
1487,  when  Boabdil  aj^mi  came  to  the  throne. 
This  was  rendered  mort^  easy  by  the  fact  that, 
in  a  battle  between  the  Moors  and  Jhristians 
in  the  territory  of  Lucena,  not  long  after  his 
accession,  Boabdil  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Christian  forces.  l?y  a  stroke  of  policy,  the 
Christian  king  released  his  royal  prisoner,  in  the 
Lope  that  through  him  he  might  make  a  treaty. 
Boabdil  went  to  Loja,  which  was  at  once  be- 
sieged hy  Ferdinand,  and  this  time  captured, 
and  with  it  the  Moorish  king  again  fell  into  the 
Christian  hands.  Again  released,  after  many 
difticulties  he  came  into  power.  The  Christian 
•conquests  were  not  stayed  by  these  circum- 
stances. In  1487,  they  captured  Velez  Malaga, 
on  the  coast  a  short  distance  east  of  Malaga, 
and  received  the  submission  of  many  neighbor- 
ing towns.  In  the  same  year  Malaga  was  be- 
sieged and  taken.  In  1489,  Baeza  followed; 
then  the  important  city  of  Almeria,  and  at  last 
tlie  city  of  Granada  stood  alone  to  represent 
the  Mohammedan  dominion  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  strife  between  Boabdil  and  El  Zagal  now 
■came  to  an  end ;  and  the  latter,  perhaps  foresee- 
ing the  fatal  issue,  embarked  for  Africa,  leav- 
ing the  nominal  rule  and  the  inevitable  surren- 
der, to  his  rival.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  in  splendid  condition,  and  rein- 
forcements were  arriving  from  day  to  day.  8y8- 
tem  and  order  prevailed,  and  the  troops,  elated 
with  victory,  acknowledged  no  possibility  of 
failure.  Very  ditTerent  was  the  condition  of 
things  and  very  depressed  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Granada.  Besides  its  own  disordered  pop- 
ulation, it  was  crowded  with  disheartened  fugi- 
tives, anxious  for  peace  on  any  terms.  The 
more  warlike  and  ambitious  representatives  of 
the  tribes  were  still  quarrelling  in  the  face  of  the 
•common  ruin,  but  all  parties  joined  in  bitler 
denunciations  of  tlieir  king.  When  he  had  been 
released  by  Ferdinand  after  the  capture  of  Loja, 
lie  had  pronused  that  when  Guadix  should  be 
taken  and  the  power  of  El  Zagal  destroyed,  he 
would  surrender  Granada  to  the  Oiristian  king, 
■and  retire  to  some  seignory,  as  duke  or  marquis. 
But  now  that  the  'casus'  Imd  arrived,  he  found 
.  .  .  that  the  people  would  not  permit  him  to 
keep  his  promise.  .  .  .  The  only  way  m  which 
Boabdil  could  appease  the  people  was  by  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  the  Chris- 
tians. This  was  in  the  year  1490.  When  this 
was  made  known,  Ferdinand  a.id  Isabella  were 
.at  Seville,  celebrating  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta 
Isabel  with  Alfonso,  crown  prince  of  Portugal. 
The  omen  was  a  happy  one.  The  armies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  immediately  joined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  crusade.  With  5,000  cavalry 
and  20,000  foot,  the  Spanish  king  advanced  to 
the  Sierra  Elvira,  overlooking  the  original  site 
of  the  Granadine  capital.  The  epic  and  roman- 
tic details  of  the  conquest  may  be  read  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  were  sorties  on  the  part  of 
the  Moors,  and  chivalrous  duels  between  indi- 
viduals, until  the  coming  of  winter,  when,  leav- 


ing proper  guards  and  garrisons,  the  principal 
Christian  force  retired  to  Cordova,  to  make 
ready  for  the  spring.  El  Zagal  had  returned 
from  Africa,  and  was  now  fighting  in  the  Chris- 
tian ranks.  It  was  au  imposing  army  which  was 
reviewed  by  Ferdinand  on  the  26tli  of  April, 
1491,  in  the  beautiful  Vega,  about  six  miles  from 
the  city  of  Granuda;  the  force  consisted  of 
10,000  horse  anil  40,000  foot,  ready  to  take  posi- 
tion in  the  final  siege.  ...  It  was  no  part  of 
the  Spanish  king's  purpose  to  assault  the  place. 
.  .  .  lie  laid  his  siege  in  the  Vega,  but  used  his 
troops  in  devastating  the  surrounding  country, 
taking  prisoners  and  capturing  cattle.  .  .  . 
Meantime  the  Christian  camp  grew  like  a  city, 
and  when  Queen  Isabella  came  with  her  train  of 
beauty  and  grace,  it  was  also  a  court  city  in 
miniature."  In  July,  an  accidental  fire  destroyed 
the  whole  encampment,  and  roused  great  hopes 
among  the  iloors.  But  a  city  of  wootl  (which 
the  pious  queen  called  Santa  Fe  —  the  Holy 
Faith)  soon  took  the  place  of  the  tents,  and  ' '  the 
momentary  elation  of  the  Moors  ga/e  way  to 
profound  depression ;  and  this  induced  them  to 
capitulate.  The  last  hour  had  indeed  struck  on 
the  great  horologe  of  history;  and  on  the  25th 
of  November  the  arniLstice  was  announced  for 
making  a  treaty  of  peace  and  occupancy." —  H. 
Coppee,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab- Moors,  bk.  8,  ch.  5  (v.  2). — "After  largo 
discussion  on  both  sides,  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  definitively  settled.  .  .  .  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Granada  were  to  retain  possession  of 
their  mosques,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  all  its  peculiar  rights  and  cere- 
monies; they  were  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  under  their  own  cadis  or  magistrates,  sub- 
ject 10  the  general  control  of  the  Castilian  gov- 
ernor; they  were  to  be  unmolested  in  their  an- 
cient usages,  manners,  language,  and  dress;  to 
be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  with  the  right  of  disposing  of  it  on 
their  own  account,  and  of  migrating  when  and 
where  they  would;  and  to  be  furnished  with 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  such  as  chose 
within  three  years  to  pass  into  Africa.  No 
heavier  t.^xes  were  to  be  imposed  than  those 
customarily  paid  to  their  Arabian  sovereigns,  and 
none  whatever  before  the  expiration  of  three 
years.  King  Abdailah  [Boabdil]  was  to  reign 
over  a  specified  territory  in  the  Alpuxarras,  for 
which  he  was  to  do  homage  to  the  Castilian 
crown.  .  .  .  The  city  was  to  be  surrendered  in 
CO  days  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation ; "  but 
owing  to  popular  disturbances  in  Granada,  tbo 
surrender  was  iictually  made  on  '.ic  2d  of 
January,  1492.  Boabdil  soon  tired  of  the-  petty 
sovereignty  assigned  to  him,  sold  it  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  passed  over  to  Fez,  and  per- 
ished in  one  of  the  battles  of  his  kinsmen. — 
W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada. 

A.  D.  1476-1498. — The  reorganization  of  the 
Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brothernood,  in  Castile. 
Sec  IIoiA'  BuoTnEuaooD. 

A.  D.  1481-1525.  —  Establishment  and  or- 
ganization of  the  "  Spanish  Inquisition."— Its 
horrible  work.  See  iNquisrrioN :  A.  D.  1203- 
1525. 

A.  D.  1492.— Expulsion  of  the  Jews.  See 
Jews:  8-15THCKNTuaiE8. 
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A,  D.  1492-1533.— Discovery  of  America. — 
First  voyages,  colonizations  and  conquests. 
Bee  Amkiuca:  A.  D.  14»2,  1493-1496,  ami  after. 

A.  D.  I493> — The  Papal  grant  of  the  New 
World.     Hte  A.MKUICA:  A.  D.  1493. 

A.  D.  ■1494.— The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas.— 
Amended  partition  of  the  New  World  with 
Portugal.    See  Amkiuca:  A.  D.  1494. 

A.  D.  1495. — Alliance  with  Naples,  Venice, 
Germany  and  the  Pope  against  Charles  VIII. 
of  France.     See  Italy  :  A.  I).  1494-1496. 

A.  D.  1496-1517.— Marriage  of  the  Infanta 

ioanna  to  the  Austro-Burgundian  Archduke 
'hilip. — Birth  of  their  son  Charles,  the  heir 
of  many  crowns. — Insanity  of  Joanna. — Death 
of  Queen  Isabella. — Regency  of  Ferdinand. — 
His  second  marriage  and  his  death. — Acces- 
sion of  Charles,  the  first  of  the  Austro-Span- 
ish  dynasty. —  .Joiinna,  second  (hiughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  was  married  in  1496 to  "the 
archduke  Pliilip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  mother  [Mary  of 
BuigundyJ,  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  first 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  the  celebrated  Charles 
v.,  born  at  Ghent,  February  24th,  1500,  whose 
birtli  was  no  sooner  announced  to  Queen  Isabella 
than  she  predicted  that  to  this  infant  would  one 
day  descend  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
monarcliy.  The  premature  death  of  the  heir 
apparent,  Prince  Miguel,  not  long  after  [and  also 
of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand],  prc,jared  the  way  for 
this  event  by  devolving  the  succession  on  Joanna, 
Charles's  mother.  From  that  moment  the  sov- 
ereigns were  pressing  in  their  entreaties  that  the 
archduke  anci  his  wife  would  visit  Spain.  .  .  . 
In  the  latter  part  of  1501,  Philip  and  Joanna, 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite  of  Flemish  cour- 
tiers, set  out  on  their  journey,", passing  through 
France  aud  being  royally  entertained  on  the 
way.  In  Spain,  they  drsc  received  the  usual 
oath  of  fealty  from  the  Castilian  cortes,  and  then 
"  were  solemnly  recognized  by  the  four  'arms' 
of  Aragon  as  successors  to  the  crown,  in  default 
of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  circum- 
stance is  memorable  as  affording  the  first  exam- 
Ele  of  tho  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female 
eir  apparent  in  Aragonese  history.  Amidst  all 
the  honors  so  liberally  lavished  on  Philip,  his 
bosom  secretly  swelled  \/ith  discontent,  fomented 
still  further  by  his  followers,  who  pressed  him 
to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders,  where  the  free 
and  social  'iianners  of  the  people  were  much 
more  congenial  to  their  tastes  than  the  reserve 
and  stately  ceremonial  of  ttie  Spanish  court.  .  .  . 
Ferdiaand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  the  frivo- 
lous disposition  of  Mieir  son-iu-law.  .  .  .  They 
beheld  with  mortification  his  indifference  to 
Joanna,  who  couM  boast  few  personal  attractions, 
and  who  cooled  the  affections  of  her  husband  by 
alternations  of  excessive  fondness  and  irritable 
jealousy."  Against  the  remonstrances  of  king, 
queen  and  cortes,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  wife,  Philip  set  out  for  Flanders  in 
December,  again  traveling  through  France,  and 
negotiating  on  the  way  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII. 
which  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant 
Charles  with  princess  Claude  of  France — a  mar- 
riage which  never  occurred.  The  unhappy  Jo- 
anna, whom  he  left  behind,  was  plunged  in  the 
deepest  dejection,  and  exhibited  ere  long  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1503,  she  gave  birth  to  her  second  sou,  Ferdi- 


nand, and  the  next  spring  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  Flanders,  but  only  to  be  worse  treated 
by  him  than  liefore.  Queen  Isabella,  already 
declining  in  health,  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
news  of  her  daughter's  unhappiness  and  increas- 
ing disturbance  if  mind,  and  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1504,  she  died.  By  her  will,  she  settled 
the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  infantiv  Joanna  as 
"queen  proprietor,"  and  the  archduke  Philip  as 
her  husband,  and  she  appointed  King  Ferdinand 
(who  was  henceforth  king  in  Aragon,  but  not  in 
Castile),  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  in  the  event 
of  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna,  until  the 
hitter's  son  Cliarles  shoukl  attain  his  majority. 
On  the  day  of  the  queen's  death  Ferdinand  re- 
signed the  crown  of  Castile,  which  he  had  worn 
as  her  consort,  only,  and  caused  to  be  proclaimed 
the  accession  of  .Joanna  and  Philip  to  the  Cas- 
tilian throne.  "The  king  of  Arngon  then  pub- 
licly assumed  the  title  of  administrator  or  gov- 
ernor of  Castile,  as  provided  by  the  queen's 
testament."  He  next  convened  a  cortes  at  Toro, 
in  January,  150.5,  which  approved  and  ratified 
tiie  provisions  of  the  will  aid  "took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  .Joanna  as  queen  and  lady  pro- 
prietor, and  to  Philip  as  her  husband.  They 
then  determined  that  the  exigency  contemplated 
in  the  testament,  of  .Joanna's  incapacity,  actually 
existed,  and  proceeded  to  tender  their  homage  to 
King  Ferdinand,  as  the  lawful  governor  of  the 
realm  in  her  name."  These  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  Castilian  nobles, 
who  opened  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  persuaded  him  "to  assert 
his  pretensions  to  undivided  supremacy  in  Cas- 
tile." Opposition  to  Ferdinand's  regency  in- 
creased, and  it  was  fomented  not  oidy  by  Ph'lip 
and  his  friends,  but  by  the  king  of  Prance, 
Louis  XII.  To  placate  the  latter  'memy,  Ferdi- 
nand sought  in  marriage  a  niece  ''  the  t  rench 
king,  Gerinaine,  daughter  of  Jean  ',c  Foix.  and 
negotiated  a  treaty,  signed  at  Blois,  October  12, 
1505,  in  which  he  resigned  his  claims  on  Naples 
to  his  intended  bride  and  her  heirs.  Louis  was 
now  detached  from  the  interests  of  Philip,  and 
refused  permission  to  the  archduke  to  pass 
through  his  kingdom.  But  Ferdinand,  astute 
as  he  was,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  bv  his 
son-in-law,  who  agreed  to  a  compromise,  known 
as  the  concord  of  Salamanca,  which  provided 
for  the  government  of  Castile  in  the  joint  names 
of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and  Joanna,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  secretly  preparing  to  transfer 
his  wife  and  himself  to  Spain  by  sea.  On  the 
first  attempt  they  were  driven  to  England  by  a 
storm;  but  in  April,  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna 
landed  at  Corufla,  in  Spain,  and  in  June  Ferdi- 
nand was  forced  to  sign  and  swear  to  an  agree- 
ment "  by  which  he  surrendered  the  entire  sov- 
ereignty of  Castile  to  Philip  and  Joanna, 
reserving  to  himself  only  the  grand-masterships 
of  the  military  orders,  and  the  revenues  secured 
by  Isabella's  testament."  Philip  took  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands,  endeavoring  to 
obtain  authority  to  place  his  wife  in  confinement, 
as  one  insane ;  but  this  the  Castilians  would  not 
brook.  Otherwise  he  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand,  surrounding  himself  with  Flemish  favor- 
ites, and  revolutionizing  tho  government  in  every 
branch  and  thi.  court  in  eveny  feature.  His  in- 
solence, extravagance  and  frivolity  excited  gen- 
eral disgust,  and  would  probably  have  provoked 
serious  revolts,  if  the  country  had  been  called 
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upon  to  endure  them  long.  But  Philip's  reJgn 
was  brief.  He  sicltened,  suddenly,  of  a  fever, 
find  died  on  the  25tl»  of  September,  1506.  His 
demented  widow  would  not  permit  his  body  to 
be  interred.  A  provisional  council  of  regency 
carried  on  the  government  until  December. 
After  that  it  drifted,  with  no  better  authoritative 
guidance  than  that  of  the  poor  insane  queen, 
until  July  1507,  when  Ferdinand,  wlio  hacl  been 
absent,  in  Naples,  during  the  year  past,  returned 
and  was  joyfully  welcomed.  His  unfortunate 
daugliter  "hencefortli  resigned  herself  to  her 
fatlier's  will.  .  .  .  Although  she  survived  47 
years,  she  never  quitted  tiie  walls  of  her  habiUi- 
tion;  and  although  her  name  appeared  jointly 
witli  that  of  her  son,  Cliarles  V.,  in  all  public 
acts,  she  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to 
sign  a  paper,  or  talie  part  in  any  transactions  of 
a  public  nature.  .  .  .  From  this  time  tlie  Catlio- 
lic  liing  exercised  an  autliority  nearly  as  undis- 
puted, and  far  less  limited  and  defined,  than  in 
the  days  of  Isabella."  He  exercised  tliis  author- 
ity for  nine  years,  dying  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1516.  By  his  last  will  lie  settled  tlie  succession 
of  Aragon  and  Naples  on  his  daughter  Joanna 
and  her  heirs,  tlius  uniting  tho  sovereignty  of 
those  kingdoms  with  that  of  Castile,  in  tlie  same 
person.  Tlic  administration  of  Castile  during 
Charles'  absence  was  intrusted  to  Ximenes,  and 
that  of  Aragon  to  the  liing's  natural  son,  tlie 
ar,-!hbishop  of  Saragossa.  In  September,  1517, 
Charles,  the  heir  of  many  kingdoms,  arrived  in 
Spain  from  the  Netlierlands,  wliere  his  youtli 
had  been  spent.  Two  montlis  later  Cardinal 
Ximenes  died,  but  not  before  (Jharles  liad  rudely 
and  ungratefully  dismissed  him  from  tlie  govern- 
ment. Tlie  queen,  Joanna,  was  still  living;  but 
her  arliitrary  son  had  alrcaily  commanded  the 
proclamation  of  himself  as  king.-rW.  H.  Pres- 
cott,  Hist,  of  the  lieiqii  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
pt.  2,  ch.  12-13,  16-17,  19-20,  24-25.— See,  also, 
Aus-rniA:  A.  D.  1496-1526. 

A.  D.  1501-1504.— Treaty  of  Ferdinand  with 
Louis  XII,  for  the  partition  of  Naples. — Their 
joint  conquest. — Their  quarrel  and  war. — The 
French  expelled. — The  Spaniards  in  posses- 
sion.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1501-1504. 

A.  D.  1505-1510. —  Conquests  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.  See  BaUbauy  State's:  A.  I).  l.')()5- 
1510. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.     See  Vknice:  A.  1).  1508-1509. 

A.  D.  1511-1513. —  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in 
the  Holy  l^eague  against  France.  Sec  Italy: 
A.  D.  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  15x2-1515. —  Conquest  of  Navarre. — 
Its  incorporation  in  the  kingdom  oi  Castile. 
Sec  Navakuk:  A.  D.  1442-1531. 

A.  D.  1515-1557.— Discovery  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  colonization  of  Paraguay.  Sec 
Paraguay:  A.  D.  1515-1557. 

A.  D.  1516-1519.— The  great  dominion  of 
Charles.  Soe  Austria:  A.  D.  1496-1536;  and 
Netkehi.ands:  A.  D.  1494-1519. 

A.  D.  1517.— The  Treaty  of  Noyon,  between 
Charles  and  Francis  I.  See  Fuanck:  A.  D. 
1516-1517. 

A.  D.  1518-1522.  —  Popular  discontent. — 
Election  of  Charles  to  the  German  imperial 
throne. —  Rebellion  of  the  Holy  Junta,  and  its 
failure. — Absolutism  of  the  crown  established. 
—  Charles  had  not  been  long  in  Spain  before 
' '  symptoms  of  discontent  .  .  .  were  every  where 


visible.  Charles  spoke  the  Spanish  language 
imi)erfectly:  his  discourse  was  consequently 
slow,  and  <lelivcred  with  hesitation;  and  from 
that  circumstance  many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
induced  to  regard  him  as  a  prince  of  a  slow  and 
narrow  genius.  But  the  great<?8t  dissatisfaction 
arose  from  his  attachment  to  his  Flemish  favour- 
ites, who  engrossed  or  exposed  to  sale  every 
office  of  honour  or  emolument,  and  whose  rapaci- 
ty was  so  unbounded  that  they  are  said  to  have- 
remitted  to  the  Netherlands  no  less  a  sum  than 
1.100,000  ducats  in  the  space;  of  ten  months.  .  .  . 
While  Spain,  agitated  by  a  general  discontent, 
was  ready  for  rebellion,  n  spacious  field  waa 
opened  to  the  ambition  of  her  monarch.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  [1519]  had  left 
vacant  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany.  The 
Kings  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  England, 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  this  high 
dignity,"  and  Charles  was  chosen,  entering  now 
upon  his  great  career  as  the  renowned  Emperor, 
Charles  V.  (see  OeuMany:  A.  I).  1519).  "Charlea 
received  the  news  of  Iiis  election  to  the  imperial 
throne  with  the  joy  th.it  was  natural  to  a  young 
and  aspiring  mind.  But  his  elevation  was  far 
from  affording  the  same  satisfaction  to  his  Span- 
ish subjects,  who  foresaw  that  their  blood  and 
their  treasures  would  be  lavished  hi  the  support 
of  German  politics."  With  great  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Cortes  monej'  sufficient  to  enable 
hull  to  proceed  to  Germany  in  a  suitable  style. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  sailed  from  Cor- 
unn.'i  in  May,  1530,  leaving  his  old  preceptor,  now 
('ardinal  A<lrian,  of  Utrecht,  to  be  Regent  dur- 
ing his  absence.  "As  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that,  although  the  Cortes  had  voted  him  a  free 
gift,  they  had  not  obtained  the  redress  of  any 
grievance,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became 
general  and  uncontrollable.  The  citizens  of 
Toledo  took  arms,  atta<;ked  the  citadel,  and  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  surrender.  Having,  in 
the  next  place,  established  a  democratical  form  of 
government,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  sev- 
eral parishes  of  the  city,  tliey  levied  troops,  and 
appointed  for  their  comiriander  Don  Juan  de 
Padilla,  son  of  the  Commendator  of  Castile,  a 
young  man  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  spirit, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  the  populace.  Se- 
govia, Burgos,  Zamora,  and  several  other  cities, 
followed  the  example  of  Toledo."  Segovia  was 
besieged  liy  Fonseca,  comnyipder-in-chicf  in  Cas- 
tile, who,  previously,  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  town  of  .Medino  del  Campo  by  fire,  because 
its  citizens  refused  to  deliver  to  him  a  train  of 
artillerj'.  Valladolid  now  rose  in  revolt,  not- 
withstanding the  pr?sence  of  the  Regent  in  the 
city,  and  forced  him  to  disavow  the  proceeding* 
of  Fon.seca. —  J.  Bigland,  i/w<.  of  Spain,  r.  1,  ch. 
12. — "In  July  [1530],  deputies  from  the  princi- 
pal Castilian  cities  met  in  Avila;  and  having 
formed  an  association  called  the  Santa  Junta,  or 
Holy  League,  proceeded  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  proper  methods  of  redressing  the  grievances 
of  the  nation.  The  Junta  declared  the  authority 
of  Adrian  illegal,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
foreigner,  and  re(juired  iiim  to  resign  it;  wliile 
Padilla,  by  a  sudden  march,  seized  the  person  of 
Joanna  at  Tordesillas.  Tlie  unfortunate  queen 
displayed  an  interval  of  reason,  during  which 
she  authorised  Padilla  to  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom ;  but  she  soon 
relapsed  into  her  former  imbecility,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sign  any  more  papers.     The 
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Junta  nevertlieless  carrind  on  nil  their  dellbcra 
lions  in  her  name;  and  Padilla,  nmrcliing  wilii  a 
considerable  army  to  Valladolid,  seized  tlie  seals 
and  public  archives,  and  formally  deposed 
Adrian.  Charles  now  issueil  from  Germany  cir- 
cular letters  addres.sed  to  the  ('astiliun  cities, 
making  great  concessions,  which,  however,  were 
not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Junta;  who,  con- 
scious of  their  power,  prr>cee<led  to  draw  up  a 
remonstrance,  containing  u  long  list  of  griev- 
ances. .  .  .  diaries  having  refu.sed  to  receive 
the  remonstrance  which  was  forwarded  to  him 
in  Germany,  the  Junta  proceedcid  to  levy  open 
war  against  him  and  the  nobles;  for  the  "latter, 
who  had  at  first  sided  with  the  Junta,  finding 
their  own  privileges  threatened  us  well  as  those 
of  the  King,  began  now  to  support  the  royal 
authority.  The  army  of  the  Junii,  which  num- 
bered about  20,000  men,  was  chieJy  composed  of 
mechanics  and  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  arms ;  Padilla  was  set  aside,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  a  rash  and 
inexperienced  young  nobleman."  From  this 
time  the  insurrection  failed  rapidly.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  royalists  recovered  Tordesillas  and  the 
eerson  of  Queen  Joanna;  and  in  April,  1521, 
adilla  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted, near  Villalar.  "  This  defeat  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Junta.  Valladolid  and  most  of  the 
other  confederated  towns  now  submitted,  but 
Toledo,  animated  by  the  grief  and  courage  of 
Padilla 's  widow,  still  held  out."  Even  after 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  "  Dofia  Maria  retired 
to  the  citadel  and  held  it  four  months  longer ; 
but  on  the  10th  Feb.  1522,  slie  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  escaped  in  disguise  to  Portugal ; 
after  which  tranquillity  was  re-established  in 
Castile."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  2,  ch.  3  (p.  1). — "The  insurrection  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  blow  which  crushed  the  insurgents 
on  the  plains  of  Villalar  deprived  them  [the 
Spaniards  at  large]  for  ever  of  the  few  liberties 
which  they  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  They 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government, 
and  were  henceforth  summoned  to  the  cortes 
^only  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  heir  apparent,  or 
to  furnish  subsidies  for  their  master.  .  .  .  The 
nobles,  who  had  stood  by  their  muster  in  the 
struggle,  fared  no  better.  .  .  .  They  gradually 
.sunk  into  the  unsubstantial  though  glittering 
pageant  of  a  court.  Meanwhile  the  government 
•of  Castile,  assuming  tlie  powers  of  both  making 
the  laws  and  enforcing  their  execution,  became 
In  itj  essential  attributes  nearly  as  absolute  as 
that  of  Turkey."— W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
Itiiigii.  of  Philip  IT.,  bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

Ai,80  IN :  W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  tfie  Reign  of 
Charles  T,  bk.  3  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — The  conquest  of  Mexico. 
See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1519,  to  1524. 

A.  D.  1523. — The  conspiracy  of  Charles  V. 
-with  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  against  France. 
i»ee  Fk.\nck:  A.  1).  1520-1523. 

A.  D.  1523-1527.— Double-dealings  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  with  Charles. — The  imperial  re- 
venge.—  Capture  and  sack  of  Rome.  See 
It.vly:  a.  D.  1523-1527;  and  1527. 

A.  D.  1524.— Disputes  with  Portugal  in  the 
division  of  the  New  World. — The  voyage  of 
Magellan  and  the  Congress  of  Badajos.  See 
Amkuica:  a.  D.  1519-1524. 

A.  D.  i526.~The  Treaty  of  Madrid.— Per- 
fidy of  Francis  I.    See  Fkanck  :  A.  D.  1525-1526. 


A.  D.  1526.  —  Compulsory  and  nominal 
Conversion  of  the  Moors,  or  Moriscoes,  com- 
pleted.    See  Moouh:  A.  I).  1492-1009. 

A.  D.  1528-1542.— The  expeditions  of  Nar- 
vaez  and  Hernando  de  Soto  in  Florida.  See 
Fi,()uiD.\:  A.  I).  1.528-1.542. 

A.  D.  1531-1541.  —  Pizarro's  conquest  of 
Peru.  See  Pkuu:  A.  I).  1528-1531.  to  1533- 
1.548. 

A.  D.  1535.  —  Conquest  and  vassalage  of 
Tunis.  See  Barbahy  St.\tkh:  A.  D.  1516- 
1535. 

A.  D.  1536-1544.—  Renewed  war  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. — Treaty  of  Crespy. 
Se(!  France  :  A.  I).  1,532-1.547. 

A.  D.  1541.  —  Disastrous  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  against  Algiers.  Sec  Bakbaky 
States:  A.  D.  1.541. 

A.  D.  1556.— Abdication  of  Charles. — Acces- 
sion of  Philip  II.  See  Nkthehlands:  A.  D. 
1.5,55.. 

A.  D.  1556- 1559.  —  War  with  France  and 
the  Pope.  —  Successes  in  Italy  and  north- 
western France. —  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis.     SeeFiiANCE:  A.  I).  1547-15.56. 

A.  D.  1 559- 1 563.— Early  measures  of  Philip 
II. — His  stupid  and  stifling  despotism. — His 
attempt  to  shut  knowledge  out  of  the  king- 
dom.— His  destruction  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry.— His  choice  of  Madrid  for  a  capital. — 
His  building  of  the  Escorial. — "In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  lie  [Philip  II.]  issued  a  most 
extraordinary  decree.  .  .  .  That  document  is  a 
signal  revelation  of  the  policy  which  Philip 
adopted  as  the  very  soul  of  his  Qovernmeui,. 
Determined  to  stop  by  all  imaginable  means  the 
infiltration  into  Spain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
ligious reformation  which  agitated  Europe,  it 
seems  that  he  planned  to  isolate  Her  intellect  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  .  For  this  pur- 
pose he  ordered  that  none  of  his  subjects,  with- 
out any  exception  whatever,  should  leave  the 
Ivingdom  '  to  learn,  or  to  teach,  or  to  read  any- 
thing,' or  even  '  reside '  in  any  of  the  universities, 
colleges  or  schools  established  in  foreign  parts. 
To  those  who  were  thus  eiiijraged  he  prescribed 
that  they  should  return  home  within  four 
months.  Any  ecclesiastic  violadng  this  decree 
wa  ?  to  be  denationali.:ed  and  lose  all  his  tempo- 
ralities; any  layman  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  and  perpetual  exile. 
Thus  a  sort  of  Chinese  legislation  and  policy  was 
adopted  for  Spain.  There  was  to  be  on  he; 
frontiers  a  line  of  custom-houses  ♦hrough  which 
the  thought  of  man  could  not  pass  without  ex- 
amination. No  Spaniard  was  to  receive  or  to 
communicate  one  idea  without  the  leave  of 
Philip.  ...  In  1560,  the  Cortes  of  Castile  had 
their  second  meeting  under  the  reign  of  Philip. 
.  .  .  The  Cortes  presented  to  Philip  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  petitions.  ...  To  those  peti- 
tions which  aimed  at  something  practicable  and 
judicious  he  gave  some  of  his  usual  evasive 
answers,  but  he  granted  very  readily  those  which 
were  absurd.  For  instance,  he  promulgated 
sumptuary  ordinances  which  were  ridiculous, 
and  which  could  not  possibly  have  any  salutary 
effects.  He  also  published  decrees  which  were 
restrictive  of  commerce,  and  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  gold,  silver,  grains,  cattle  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  ...  In  the  meantime,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Kingdom  was  rapidly 
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growing  worse,  luid  the  deficit  resulting  from 
tlie  inequfility  of  ('.xpendituro  find  revenue  was 
assuming  tlie  most  alarming  jjroportions.  All 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  means  and  re- 
sources had  been  exhausted.  .  .  .  Yet,  on  an 
average,  Philip  received  annually  from  his 
American  Dnminions  alone  more  than  1,200,000 
ducats  —  which  was  at  least  equivalent  to 
$6,000,000  at  the  present  epoch.  The  Council  of 
Finances,  or  Hacienda,  after  consulting  with 
Philip,  could  not  devise  anything  else,  to  get  out 
of  dilllculty,  than  to  resort  agam  to  the  sale  of 
titles  of  nobility,  the  sale  of  vassals  and  other 
Royal  property,  the  alienation  of  certain  rights, 
and  the  concession  of  privileges.  ...  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  idea  of  the  wretched  administra- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  in  Spain,  and  of 
those  abuses  which,  like  venomous  leeches, 
preyed  upon  her  vitals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
Castile,  for  instance,  according  to  a  census  made 
in  1541,  there  was  a  population  of  near  800,000 
souls,  and  that  out  of  every  eight  men  there  was 
one  who  was  noble  and  exempt  from  taxation, 
thereby  Increasing  the  weight  of  the  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  rest;  and  as  if  this  evil  was 
not  already  unbearable,  Philip  was  selling  pro- 
fusely letters  patent  of  riobility.  ...  In  these 
conjunctures  [1560],  Philip,  who  had  shown,  on 
all  occasions,  that  he  preferred  residing  in  Mad- 
rid, .  .  .  determined  to  make  that  city  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  therefore  the  capital  of  the  Mon- 
archy. That  bar'-en  and  insalubrious  locality 
presented  but  one  advantage,  if  it  be  one  of 
much  value,  that  of  being  a  central  point.  .  .  . 
Keason  and  common  sense  comienmed  it  from 
the  beginning.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  having  selected 
Madrid  as  his  capital,  Philip  had  laid  [1563]  with 
his  own  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the 
first  stone  of  the  foundn'^ioiis  of  the  Escorial,  that 
eighth  marvel  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards." — C.  Qayarre,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
eh.  4. — "The  common  tradition  that  Philip  built 
the  Escorial  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  which  he 
made  at  the  time  of  the  great  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  the  10th  of  August,  1557,  has  been  re- 
jected by  modern  critics.  .  .  .  But  a  recently 
discovered  document  leaves  little  doubt  that  such 
a  vow  was  actUidly  made.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  designed  to 
commemorate  the  event  by  this  structure,  as  is 
intimated  by  iU  dedication  to  St.  Lawrence,  the 
martyr  on  whose  day  the  victory  was  gained. 
The  name  given  to  the  place  was  'iiii  Sitio  de 
San  Lorenzo  el  Real.'  But  the  monastery  was 
better  known  from  the  hamlet  near  which  it 
stood  —  El  Escurial,  or  E'  Escorial — which  lat- 
ter soon  became  the  orthography  generally 
adopted  by  the  Castilians.  .  .  .  The  erection  of 
a  religious  bouse  on  a  magnificent  scale,  that 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  his  devotion  to  the 
Faith,  was  the  predominant  idea  in  the  mind  of 
Philip.  It  was,  moreover,  a  part  of  his  scheme 
to  combine  in  the  plan  a  palace  for  himself.  .  .  . 
The  site  which,  after  careful  examination,  he 
selected  for  the  building,  was  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Guadi'.rrama,  on  the  borders  of 
New  Castile,  about  eight  leagues  northwest  of 
Madrid.  .  .  .  Ir  1584,  the  masonry  of  the  Es- 
corial was  completed.  Twenty-one  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  stone  of  the  monastery  was 
laid.  This  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a  short 
period  for  the  erection  of  so  stupendous  a  pile. 


.  .  .  Probably  no  single  edifice  ever  contained 
such  an  amount  and  variety  of  inestimable  treas- 
ures as  the  Escorial, —  so  many  paintings  and 
sculptures  by  the  greatest  masters, —  so  many 
articles  of  ex(iuisite  workmanship,  composed  of 
the  most  precious  materials."  It  was  (lespoiled 
by  the  French  in  1808,  and  in  1887  the  finest 
works  of  art  surviving  were  removed  to  Madrid. 
'  ■  The  Escorial  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence. 
Tcnuntless  and  unprotected,  it  was  left  to  the 
fury  of  the  blasts  which  swept  down  the  hills  of 
tlie'Uuadarrama." — \V.  H.  Pre.scott,  Jlist.  of  the 
lieif/n  of  Philip  IL,  hk.  6.  eh.  'i  (r.  !{). 

A.  D.  1560.— Disastrous  expedition  against 
Tripoli,  See  B.\ubaiiy  States:  A.  D.  1548- 
1560. 

A.  D.  1563-1564. —  Repulse  of  the  Moors 
from  Oran  and  Mazarquiver. — Capture  of  Pe- 
non  de  Velez.  See  Bahhauy  States;  A.  D. 
1568-1565. 

A.  D.  1565.— The  massacre  of  French  Hu- 
guenots in  Florida  and  occupation  of  the 
country.  See  Fi.okida:  A.  I).  1.565;  and  1.567- 
1568. 

A.  D.  1566-1571. — Edict  against  the  Moris- 
coes.  — Their  rebellion  and  its  suppression. 
See  Modus:   A.  I).  14»3-16()». 

A.  D.  1568-1610.— The  Revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Netiiehlaniw:  A.  I).  1568-1573, 
and  after. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.— The  Holy  Leagyje  with 
Venice  and  the  Pope  against  the  Turks. — 
Great  battle  and  victory  of  Lepanto.  Seo 
TuHKs:   A.  D.  1566-1571. 

A.  D.  1572.— Rejoicing  of  Philip  at  the  news 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
SeeFuANOE:   A.  D.  1572  (August  — Octobeu). 

A.  D.  1572-1573.— Capture  of  Tunis  by  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  its  recovery,  with  Go- 
letta,  by  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1572- 
1573. 

A.  D.  1572-1580.— Piratical  warfare  of  Eng- 
land.   See  America:   A.  U.  1572-1.580. 

A.  D.  1580.— The  crown  of  Portugal  claimed 
by  Philip  II.  and  secured  by  force.  See  Pou- 
tugai.:  a.  D.  1579-1580. 

A.  D.  1585.- Secret  alliance  with  the  Cath- 
olic League  of  France.  See  France:  A.  U. 
1576-1585. 

A.  D.  1 587- 1 588.— The  expedition  of  the 
Armada,  against  England.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1587-1588;  and  1588. 

A.  D.  1590. — Aid  rendered  to  the  Catholic 
League  in  France. —  Parma't  deliverance  of 
Paris. — Philip's  ambition  to  wear  the  French 
cr-wn.     See  France:   A.  D.  1590. 

A.  D.  1595-159S.— War  with  France.— The 
Peace  of  Vervins.  See  France:  A.  D.  1593- 
1598. 

A.  D.  1596.— Capture  and  plundering  of 
Cadiz  by  the  English  and  Dutch.— "In  the  be- 
ginning of  1596,  Philip  won  an  important  tri- 
umph by  the  capture  of  Calais.  But  this  awoke 
the  alarm  of  England  and  of  the  Hollanders  as 
much  as  of  the  French.  A  joint  expedition  was 
equipped  against  Spain  in  which  the  English 
took  the  lead.  Lord  Admiral  Howard  sailed 
Avith  a  fleet  of  150  vessels  against  Cadiz,  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex  commanded  the  land  forces.  On 
June  3'  the  Spanish  ships  which  assembled  for 
the  dc.ence  of  the  town  were  entirely  defeated. 
Es8e>  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore,  and  the 
English  troops  easily  took  the  city.     The  clem- 
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cnry  of  the  English  soldiers  rontmstcd  favoiirn- 
My  witli  the  terrible  barbarities  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands.  'The  mercy  and  the  clem- 
ency that  had  been  showed  here,'  wrote  Lord 
lioward,  '  will  be  spoken  of  throughout  the 
world.'  No  man  or  woman  was  needlessly  in- 
jur(!d;  but  Ciwiiz  was  sacked,  and  the  shipping 
in  its  harbour  destroyed.  Essex  wished  to  fol- 
low up  this  exploit  by  a  further  attack  upon 
Spain;  but  Howard,  who  had  accomplished  the 
task  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  insisted  on  re- 
tiirning  home." — M.  Creighton,  The  Age  of  EUz- 
ahfth,  bk.  7,  ch.  8. — "The  results  of  this  expedi- 
tion were  considerable,  for  the  king's  navy  was 
crippled,  a  great  city  was  destroyed,  and  some 
millions  of  pliuider  had  been  obtaine(l.  But  the 
permanent  possession  of  Cadiz,  which,  in  such 
case,  Essex  hoped  to  exchange  for  Calais,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet  at  the  Azores — pos- 
sible achievements  both,  and  unwisely  neglected 

—  would  have  been  far  more  protitable,  at  least 
to  England." — J.  L.  Motley,  lli»t.  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  ch.  32  (i\  !{). 

A.  D.  1598.— Accession  of  Philip  III. 

A.  D.  1598-1700.— The  first  century  of  de- 
cline and  decay. — "Spain  became  united  and 
consolidated  under  the  Catholic  kings  [Ferdinand 
and  Isabella] ;  it  became  a  cosmopolitan  empire 
under  Charles;  and  in  Philip,  austere,  bigoted, 
and  commanding,  its  height  of  glory  was  reached. 
Thenceforth  the  Austrian  supremacy  in  the  pe- 
ninsula—  the  star  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  — 
declined,  until  a  whiff  of  diplomacy  was  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  its  lights  in  the  person  of 
the  childless  and  imbecile  Charles  II.  Three 
reigns  — Philip  III.  (1598-1621),  Philip  IV.  (1621- 
16C5),  and  Charles  II.  (1665-1700)  — fill  this  cen- 
tury of  national  decline,  full  as  it  is  of  crowned 
idiocy,  hypochondria,  and  madness,  the  result  of 
incestuous  marriages,  or  natural  weakness.  The 
splendid  and  prosperous  Spanish  empire  under 
the  emperor  and  liis  son  —  its  vast  conquests, 
discoveries  and  foreign  wars,  —  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  bauble  for  the  caprice  of  favorites, 
under  their  successors.  .  .  .  Amid  its  immeas- 
urable wealth,  Spain  was  bankrupt.  The  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  the  Wes  , 
emptied  themselves  into  a  land  the  poorest  and 
most  debt-laden  in  Europe,  the  most  spiritually 
ignorant  despite  the  countless  churches,  the  most 
notorious  for  its  dissolute  nobility,  its  worthless 
officials,  its  ignoble  family  relations,  its  horrible 
moral  aberrations  pervading  all  grades  of  the 
population ;  and  all  in  vain.  The  mighty  fancy, 
the  enthusiastic  loyalty,  the  fervid  faita  of  the 
richly  endowed  Spaniard  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  humbler  but  more  practical  virtues, 

—  love  of  industry,  of  agriculture,  of  manufac- 
tures. The  Castilians  hated  the  doings  of  citi- 
zens and  peasants ;  the  taint  of  the  Arab  and  the 
Jew  was  on  the  profession  of  money-getting. 
Thousands  left  their  ploughs  and  went  to  the 
Indies,  found  places  in  the  police,  or  bought 
themselves  titles  of  nobility,  which  forthwith 
rendered  all  work  dishonorable.  The  land  grew 
into  a  literal  infatuation  with  miracles,  relics, 
cloisters,  fraternities,  pious  foundations  of  every 
description.  The  church  was  omnipotent.  No- 
body cultivated  the  soil.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands lived  in  the  convents.  Begging  soup  at 
the  monastery  gates, — such  is  a  type  of  the 
famishing  Spain  of  the  17th  century.  In  econ- 
omic, political,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 


aspects,  a  decay  pervaded  the  peninsula  imder 
the  later  Ilabsburgers,  such  as  no  civilized  na- 
tion has  ever  undergone.  The  population  de- 
clined from  10,000,000  under  Charles  V.  (Charies 
I.  of  Spain)  to  6,000,000  under  Charles  II.     The 

Scople  had  vanished  from  hundreds  of  places  in 
few  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Toledo,  Estrei  ladura, 
and  Andalusia.  One  might  travel  niile»  in  the 
lovely  regions  of  the  South,  wi.''out  ^oelng  a 
soliUiry  cultivated  field  or  dwelhtig.  Seville  was 
almost  depopulated.  Pecuniary  distress  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  reached  an  unexampled 
height;  the  soldiers  wandered  through  the  cities 
begging;  nearly  all  the  great  fortresses  from 
Barcelona  to  C^adiz  were  ruinous;  the  king's 
servants  ran  away  because  they  were  neither 
paid  nor  fed;  more  than  once  there  was  no 
money  to  supply  the  royal  table;  the  ministers 
were  besieged  by  high  ofticials  and  officers  seek- 
ing to  extort  their  pay  long  due;  couriers 
charged  with  communications  of  the  highest  im- 
portance lingered  on  the  road  for  lack  of  means 
to  continue  their  journey.  Finance  was  reduced 
to  tricks  of  low  deceit  and  robberj'.  .  .  .  The 
idiocy  of  the  system  of  taxation  was  unparalleled. 
Even  in  1594  the  cortes  complained  that  the  mer- 
chant, out  of  every  1,000  ducats  capital,  had  to 
pay  800  ducats  in  taxes ;  that  no  tenant-farmer 
coidd  maintain  himself,  however  low  his  rent 
might  be;  and  that  the  taxes  exceeded  the  in- 
.come  of  numerous  estates.  Bad  as  the  system 
was  under  Philip  II.,  it  became  worse  under  his 
Austrian  successors.  The  tax  upon  the  sale  of 
food,  for  instance,  increased  from  ten  to  fourteen 
per  cent.  Looms  were  most  productive  when 
they  were  absolutely  silent.  Almost  the  entire 
household  arrangements  of  a  Spanish  family 
were  the  products  of  foreign  industries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  five-sixths  of  the 
domestic  and  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  trade 
were  in  the  hands  of  aliens.  In  Castile,  alone, 
there  were  160,000  foreigners,  who  had  gained 
complete  possession  of  the  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing inteiebts.  '  We  cannot  clothe  ourselves 
without  them,  for  we  have  neither  linen  nor 
cloth;  we  cannot  write  without  them,  for  we 
have  no  paper,'  complains  a  Spaniard.  Hence, 
the  enormous  masses  of  gold  and  silver  annually 
transmitted  from  the  colonies  passed  through 
Spain  into  French,  English,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
pockets.  Not  a  real,  it  is  said,  of  the  35,000,000 
of  ducats  which  Spain  received  from  the  colonies 
in  1595,  was  !ound  in  Castile  the  following  year. 
In  this  indescribable  retrogression,  but  one  in- 
terest in  any  wa)'  prospered  —  the  Church.  The 
more  agriculture,"  industry,  trade  declined,  tho 
raoie  exclusively  did  the  Catholic  clergy  monopo- 
lize all  economic  and  intellectual  life." — J.  A. 
Harrison,  Spain,  ch.  23. 

Also  in:  R.  Watson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  III. — J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  dur- 
ing the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II. 

A.  D.  1609. — Final  expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes. — The  resulting  ruin  of  the  nation,  ma- 
terially and  morally.  See  Moors:  A.  D.  1492- 
1609. 

A.  D.  1619. — Alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  against  Frederick  of  Bohemia.  See 
Geilmany:  A.  D.  1618-1620. 

A.  D.  1621. — Accession  of  Philip  IV. 

A.  D.  1621. — Renevval  of  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands.—End  of  the  truce.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1621-1633. 
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War  with  France. 


SPAIN.  1640-1642. 


A.  D.  1624-1626.— Hostile  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu.—The  Valtelline  War  in  Northern  Italy. 
Sec  FiiANCK:  A.  1).  1«21-1«2((. 

A.  D.  1627-1631.— War  with  France  in  Nor- 
thern Italy  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy 
of  Mantua.     Sot-  Italy:  A.  I).  Iti27-lti;tl. 

A.  D.  1635.— New  hostile  alliances  of  France. 
— Declaration  of  war.  Seo  Gkiim.vny:  A.  D. 
16!U-l(J;{i». 

A.  D.  1635-1636.— The  Cardinal  Infant  in 
the  Netherlands. — His  invasion  of  France. 
See  NivniKUi.A.NDrt:  A.  I).  UW.VIOIW. 

A.  D.  1635-1642.— The  war  with  France 
and  Savoy  in  Northern  Italy.  See  Italy  :  A.  I). 
1635-1659. 

A.  D.  1637-1640, — The  war  on  the  French 
frontier.— Siege  and  battle  of  Fontarabia. — 
French  invasion  of  Roussillon. — Causes  of 
disaffection  in  Catalonia. —  In  1637,  a,  SpiinLsh 
army,  12,000  stronjj,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  under 
the  comtnaud  of  tlie  Duke  of  Mediim  del  Kio- 
Seco,  Admiral  of  Castile.  "lie  took  St  Jean- 
dc-Luz  without  dilHciilty,  and  was  advancing  to 
the  siege  of  Bayonne,  when  the  old  Duke  d'- 
Eperuon,  governor  of  Quienne,  .  .  .  threw  him- 
self into  it.  There  was  little  time  for  prepara- 
tions; but  the  Spanish  commander,  on  being  told 
he  would  find  Bayonne  destitute  of  defence, 
replied  that  could  not  be  said  of  any  place  which 
contained  the  Duke  d'Epernou.  He  accordingly 
refrained  from  laying  siege  to  Bayonne;  and  all 
his  other  enterprises  having  failed  from  the  vigi- 
lant activity  of  Eperuon,  lie  abandoned  St  Jean- 
de-Luz,  with  some  other  posts  iu  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  seat  of  war  was  speedily 
transferred  from  Guienne  to  Languedoc:  Ollv- 
arez,  in  forming  his  plans  against  that  province, 
had  expected  a  revolt  among  its  numerous  and 
often  rebellious  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The  hopes, 
however,  entertained  by  Olivarez  .  .  .  proved 
utterly  fallacious."  The  Spanish  army,  under 
Serbellone,  invested  Leucate,  the  lirst  fortress 
reached  on  entering  Languedoc  from  Roussillon, 
and  besieged  it  for  a  month;  but  was  attacked  at 
the  end  of  that  time  by  the  Duke  de  Halluin, 
sou  of  the  late  Mareschal  Schoraberg,  and  driven 
from  its  works,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery, 
and  3,000  men.  "  In  the  following  season  [1638] 
the  French,  in  their  turn,  attempted  the  invasion 
of  Spain,  but  with  as  little  success  as  the  Span- 
iards had  obtained  in  Quienne  or  Languedoc. 
.  .  .  An  army,  amounting  to  not  less  thnn  15,000 
infantry  and  2,000  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  father  of  the  great 
Conde,  and  a  devoted  retainer  of  liichclieu, 
crossed  the  frontier,  took  Irun,  and  laid  siege  to 
Fontarabia,  which  is  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
jutting  into  the  river  Bidassoa.  A  formidablo 
French  fleet  was,  at  the  same  time,  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Guipuscoa,  to  co-operate  with  this 
army,"  and,  after  failing  in  one  attack,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  Spanish  ships  sent  to 
the  succor  of  Fontarabia.  "  Fontarabia  being 
considered  as  the  key  to  Spain,  on  the  entrance 
to  the  kingdom  from  Bayonne,  its  natural  strength 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  fortifications." 
Its  garrison  held,  out  stoutly  until  the  arrival  of 
a  relieving  army  of  13,000,  led  by  the  Admiral  of 
Castile.  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  before  tlie 
latter  ventured  to  attack  the  besieging  force ;  but 
when  he  did,  "  while  the  Spaniards  lost  only  200 
men,  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  and  pre- 
cipitately driven  forth  from  their  intrenchments. 


Many  of  them  were  killed  in  the  attack,  and  a 
still  greater  number  were  drowned  in  attempting 
to  ]ius8  th(!  Hidiwsoa.  Those  who  escaped  llctl 
with  precipitation  to  Bayonne.  .  .  .  But  Spain 
wa.s  hardly  relieved  from  the  alarm  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Navarre  when  she  was  threatened  with  a 
new  danger,  on  the  si<le  of  lloussillon.  The 
Prince  of  C'onde  .  .  .  was  again  entrusted  with 
a  military  expedition  against  tlie  Spanisli  Ti-on- 
liers.  .  .  .  The  small  county  of  Houssilhm, 
which  hud  hitherto  belonged  to  Spain  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  Catalonia,  lies  on  the  French  side  of 
the  higher  Pyrenees;  but  a  lower  range  of 
mountains,  called  the  Courbieres,  branching  olT 
from  them,  and  extending  within  a  league  of  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  divides  Iloussillon  from 
Languedoc.  At  the  extremity  of  these  hills,  and 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  stood  the  fortress  of 
Salsas  [or  Salces],  which  was  considered  as  the 
key  of  ,S'  nin  on  the  dangerous  side  of  Uoussillon 
and  Cat  .imia."  Salsas  was  invested  by  the 
French,  1630,  and  taken  after  a  siege  of  forty 
days.  But  Olivarez,  the  Spanish  minister, 
adopted  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  impor- 
tant fortress,  so  energetic,  so  peremptory,  and 
so  unmeasunKl  in  the  exactions  they  made  upon 
the  people  of  Catalonia,  that  SaWas  was  retaken 
in  .lanuary,  1640.  "The  long  campaign  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salsas,  though  it  proved  ultimately 
prosperous  to  the  Spanish  arms,  fostered  in  the 
iiosom  of  the  kingdom  the  seeds  of  rebellion. 
Those  arbitrary  measures  which  Olivarez  en- 
joined to  his  Generals,  may  have  gained  Salsas, 
but  they  lost  Catalonia.  The  frequent  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  the  Catalans 
and  French  soldiery,  added  fuel  to  those  flames 
nearly  ready  to  burst  fortli,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, excited  the  fatal  insurrection  at  Barce- 
lona."—  J.  Dunlop,  Metrudra  of  Simiii  during  the 
lietgna  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 

A1.8O  IN:  T.  Wright,  Hint,  of  France,  v.  1,  ch. 
17. 

A.  D.  1639-1700. — War  with  the  piratical 
Buccaneers.     See  Amektca:    A.  I).  163«-1700. 

A.  D.  1640.— Revolution  in  Portugal. — That 
country  resumes  it3  independence.  See  Por- 
tugal: A.  D.  1637-1608. 

A.  D.  1 640- 1 642. — Revolt  of  Catalonia  and 
Portugal,  with  the  aid  of  France. — French  con- 
quest of  Roussillon. — After  their  defeat  of  Conde 
at  Salces,  Olivaiez  ordered  tiie  Castilian  troops  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Catalonia;  and, 
"  commanding  the  CaUilonians  to  raise  and  equip 
6,000  soldiers  for  the  wars  of  Italy,  he  assigned 
them  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  enjoining  the  states  to  raise  it,  by  a  decree 
of  the  king.  Had  the  Castillian  troops  remained 
tranquil  and  orderly,  overawing  the  Catalonians 
by  their  presence  and  their  discipline,  without 
enraging  them  by  their  excesses  and  their  inso- 
lence, perhaps  Olivarez  might  have  carried 
through  his  bold  design,  and  annihilated,  one  by 
one,  the  destructive  privileges  of  the  various 
provinces.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  committed 
every  sort  of  violence  and  injustice.  .  .  .  The 
Catalonians,  stirred  up  to  vengeance,  sought  ret- 
ribution in  chance  combats,  lost  their  dread  of 
the  Castillian  troops  by  frequent  contests  with 
them,  and  were  excited  almost  to  frenzy  by  their 
violence  and  rapine.  In  tlic  mean  time,  the 
states  of  Catalonia  refused  to  obey  the  royal  de- 
cree, and  sent  two  deputies  to  remonstrate  with 
the  king  and  his  minister.      These  messengers 
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unfortunftlcly  executed  their  commlsflion  in  an 
insolent  iini I  meniidnK  tone;  iind  Oliviirez,  of  a 
hniixlity  itnd  intlexilile  (iiiinu'ter,  caiiHcd  tlicm 
insUinlly  to  l)e  iirreHUid.  Tiiew;  tidinjfs  readied 
JJareelomi  at  tlie  moment  wlien  some  fresli  out- 
rage, committ<'(i  l)v  tlie  (Jastillian  Holdir-rs,  had 
exeitx!(i  popuhir  in({l^nati(>n  to  the  iiigliest  pitch; 
and  a  ^(>neral  i: .surrection  was  tlie  immediate 
conHe(iiien(;e.  The  viceroy  was  slain  ui)on  tlie 
spot,  and  a  negotiation  wa>«  instantly  entered  into 
with  France  in  order  t«  procure  support  in  rehel- 
lion.  The  courage  of  (ilivarez  did  not  fail  even 
under  this  fresh  misfortune:  all  the  disposable 
tr(H)p8  in  Spain  were  instantly  directeu  upon 
Catalonia ;  and  all  the  other  provinces,  but  more 
especially  Portugal,  were  ordered  to  arm  for  the 
Buppression  of  the  revolt.  Turbulent  subjects 
and  inttTcstfid  allies  are  always  sure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  dimculty.  The  Por- 
tuguese, hating,  with  even  more  bitter  animosity 
than  the  Catalonians,  the  yoke  of  Castille,  op- 
pressed by  Vasconcellos,  who  ruled  them  under 
the  vice-queen,  duchess  of  Mantua,  and  called 
upon  to  aid  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  to 
which  they  looked  with  pleasure  and  hope,  now 
instantly  threw  off  the  rule  of  Spain.  A  con- 
spiracy bu.st  fortli,  which  had  been  preparing 
under  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  Richelieu  for 
more  than  three  years;  and  the  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  a  prince  of  no  great  abilities,  was  pro- 
claimed king.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  marquis 
de  los  Velez  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
army  sent  against  the  Catalonian  rebels;  and  a 
willing  instrument  of  the  minister's  vengeance, 
he  exercised  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  as  he 
marched  on  into  the  refractory  province.  The 
town  of  Tortosa  was  taken  and  sacked  by  his 
soldiers,  and  the  people  subjected  to  every  sort  of 
violence.  Fire,  massacre,  and  desolation  marked 
his  progress;  but,  instead  of  inspiring  crouch- 
ing terror,  and  trembling  self-abandonment,  his 
conduct  roused  up  lion-like  revenge.  Hurrying 
on  the  negotiations  with  France,  the  Catalonians 
accepted  any  terms  which  Richelieu  chose  to 
offer,  declared  themselves  subject  to  the  French 
crown,  and  pronounced  the  authority  of  Sjiain 
at  an  end  for  ever  in  Catalonia.  A  small  corps 
of  French  troops  was  immediately  *brown  for- 
ward f rom  Iloussillon,  andadvancei'  toTaragona 
under  the  cominiiod  of  D'Espi.  lun,  a  general 
who  had  shown  great  skill  n,,.i  -  uwrage  at  Balces. 
The  Catalonians,  with  tae  usual  liravadoof  their 
nation,  liad  representc  !  their  ari.i',  us  a  thousand- 
fold stronger,  both  "n  numbers  ind  discipline, 
than  it  really  was;  and  the  Frencli  officers  were 
in  consequence  lamentably  disappointed  when 
thev  saw  the  militia  which  was  to  support  them, 
and  still  more  disappointed  wi,en  they  beheld 
that  militia  in  face  of  an  enemy.  As  a  last  re- 
source against  the  large  Spanish  force  under  Los 
Velez,  D'Espenan  threw  himself  into  Taragona, 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Besan^on,  who 
was  employed,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  organ- 
izing the  Catalonians.  Here  he  was  almost  im- 
mediately besieged ;  and,  being  destitute  both  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  was  soon  forced  to 
sign  a  capitulation,  whereby  he  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate the  territory  of  Spain  with  all  the  troops 
whicli  had  entered  Catalonia  from  France.  This 
convention  he  execated,  notwithstanding  all  re- 
monstrances and  petitions  on  the  part  of  the 
Catalonians ;  and,  retreating  at  once  from  Tara- 
gona to  the  French  frontier,  he  abandoned  the 


field  to  the  enemy.  Ha«l  Olivarcz  now  seized 
the  favourable  moment,  ...  it  is  probable  —  it 
is  more  tlian  juobable  —  that  (Catalonia  would  at 
once  have  been  paciflctl,  and  that  her  dangerous 
privileges  would  in  i)art  have  been  sacriticed  to 
the  desire  and  necessity  of  peace.  .  .  .  But  the 
count-duke  sought  revenge  as  much  as  advan- 
tage. ...  Continued  severity  only  produced  a 
continuance  of  resistance:  the  Catalonians  sus- 
tained themselves  till  the  French  forces  returne<l 
in  greater  numbers,  and  witli  more  experienced 
commanders:  the  tide  of  success  turned  against 
the  Castillians;  and  Los  Velez  was  recalled  to 
give  place  to  Leganez.  ...  In  various  engage- 
ments .  .  .  the  Spanish  armies  were  defeated  l)y 
the  Frencli:  the  ('atalonians  themselves  became 
better  soldiers  under  the  severe  discipline  of  ne- 
cessity; and  tl  ou^li  the  Spanish  lleet  defeated 
the  trench  off  Taragona,  and  saved  that  city 
from  the  enterprises  of  La  Mot  he,  the  general 
result  of  t.io  campaign  was  decidedly  unfavour- 
able to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  the  PVench 
were  making  progress  in  Roussillon;  and  in  the 
year  1642  the  king  himself  prepared  to  invade 
that  small  territory,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  dissevering  it  from  the  Spanish  crown.  Sev- 
eral minor  places  having  been  taken,  siege  was 
laid  to  Perpignan:  the  people  of  the  country 
were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  pass  under  the  do- 
minion of  France;  and  another  serious  misfor- 
tune threatened  the  ministry  of  Olivarez.  At 
this  time  was  concerted  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq 
Mars  [see  Fhanck;  A.  D.  1641-1642]  .  .  .  and 
the  count-duke  eagerly  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  French  malecontents,  and  promised  them 
every  assistance  they  demanded.  The  failure  of 
the  conspiracy,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  some 
of  the  conspirators,  and  the  fall  of  Perpignan, 
came  rapidly,  one  upon  the  other,  showing  the 
fortune  of  Richelieu  still  triumphing  over  all  the 
best  laid  schemes  of  his  adversaries. " — G.  P.  R. 
James,  Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  r.  2 :  Olivarez. 

A.  D.  16A3. — Invasion  of  France  from  the 
Netherlanas. — Defeat  at  Rocroi.  See  Fiiance: 
A.  D.  1642-1643. 

A.  D.  1644-1646. — The  war  in  Catalonia. — 
Sieges  of  Lerida. — In  1644,  Philip  IV.,  "  under 
the  prudent  and  sagacious  counsels  of  Don  Louis 
de  Haro,  was  directing  his  principal  efforts  to 
the  recovery  of  Catalonia.  .  .  .  Don  Philip  de 
Sylva,  an  officer  of  experience  and  determina- 
tion, was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian  troops, 
and  immediately  advanced  to  the  siege  of  the 
str(  ng  town  of  Lerida,  the  king  himself  being 
nominally  in  command  of  the  army.  The 
French  troops  in  Catalonia  were  at  that  time 
commanded  by  La  Mothe  Houdancourt,  who  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops 
towards  Lerida  than  he  marched  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  relief  of  that  place;"  btit  ap- 
proached the  enemy  with  so  much  carelessness 
that  he  was  attacked  by  Sylva  and  totally  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  3,000  men  and  12  guns. 
He  then,  for  a  diversion,  laid  siege  to  Tarragona, 
and  lost  8,000  more  of  his  men,  without  accom- 
plishing the  reduction  of  the  place ;  being  forced, 
in  the  end,  to  retreat  to  Barcelona,  while  Lerida 
was  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  ' '  La  Mothe 
having  been  recalled  and  imprisoned,  .  .  .  the 
Count  de  Harcourt  was  withdrawn  from  Savoy, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  fresh  forces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  former  gen- 
eral."   Harcourt  began  operations  (April,  1645) 
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by  InyJng  nicgc  to  tlic  stronff  fortrPM  of  RosnH, 
or  i{<)H(!8,  wliicli  ('()ini)iiiii(l('(l  Ww  priiicipitl  on 
Iniiicc  to  Catnloniii  from  Koiissiilon.  'I  In-  for- 
trt'ss surrendered  tlie  followlii>;  montli,  nnd  "the 
fount  dc  Hiireourt,  .  .  .  iifter  ciiptHriiig  some 
pliiees  of  minor  import,  puHsed  the  Segre,  en- 
(lountered  tlie  iirmy  of  (hinUdmo  in  tlio  neigh- 
l,.  uriiood  of  Llorens,  and,  giilning  u  complete 
vicU>ry,  made  himself  muster  of  Htilaguer." 
A  fter  these  successes,  the  Count  de  llurcourt  was 
tilled  away  from  (Jatalonia  for  a  time,  to  act 
against  the  insiirgt^nts  at  Harcclona,  l)ut  returned 
in  1640  and  undertoolt  the  siege  of  Lerida. 
He  was  now  opposed  by  the  Maniuisdti  Leganez, 
wiiom  lie  had  succcssfidly  encountered  in  Italy, 
and  whom  he  was  f(M)lishly  disposed  to  regard 
with  contempt.  While  he  pressed  his  siege  in 
careless  security,  Ijcganez  surprised  him,  in  ii 
night  attack,  and  drove  him  in  utter  rout  from 
his  lines.  "This  signal  disaster  caused  tiie 
(x'ount  de  llarcourt  to  be  recalled;  and  in  order 
to  recover  all  that  had  been  lost  in  Catalonia,  tlie 
I'rince  do  Conde  was  appointed  to  conunand  in 
that  province,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  of  Flanders  was  ordered  to  i)roceed  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  serve  once  more 
under  Ids  command."  But  Conde,  too,  was  to 
l)ay  tlic  penalty  for  despising  his  enemy.  He 
reopened  the  siege  of  Lerida  with  ostentatious 
gaiety,  marching  into  the  trenches  with  nuisic  of 
violins,  on  the  14th  of  May.  In  little  more  than 
a  month  lie  marched  out  again,  witliout  music, 
abandoning  the  siege,  having  lost  many  men  an(i 
obtained  no  sign  of  success. — G.  P.  It.  James, 
Life  and  Times (yf  hfuis  XIV.,  «.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1645-1646. — French  successes  in  Flan- 
ders.— Loss  of  Dunkirk.  See  Nrtiieklands: 
A.  D.  1645-1646. 

A.  D.  1647-1648. — Campaign  ag^ainst  France 
in  the  Netherlands. — The  defeat  at  Lens. 
See  Netheki-ands  (Spanish  Puovit.cEs):  A.  D. 
1647-1648. 

A.  D.  1647-1654. — The  revolt  of  Masaniello 
at  Naples  and  its  termination. — Attempts  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  French.  Sec  Italy  : 
A.  1).  1646-10r)4. 

A.  D.  1648. — Conclusion  of  P.>ace  with  the 
United  Provinces.  See  Netherlands:  A.  1). 
1646-1048. 

A.  D.  1648-1652.— Subjugation  of  Catalo- 
nia.— "  During  the  four  years  wliich  [in  France] 
had  been  tilled  witli  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde, 
Spain  endeavored,  and  with  success,  to  recon- 
quer tlie  province  which  had  abandoned  her.  In 
1650,  Mazarin  had  recognized  the  peril  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  had  endeavored  to  send  assistance  in 
war  and  money.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
do  but  little.  In  1651  the  Spanish  besieged  Bar- 
celona. After  3Iarchin'8  desertion  they  hoped 
to  capture  it  at  once,  but  it  was  defended  with 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  Catalonian 
people.  Ci  Mothe  Houdancourt  was  again  put 
in  command  of  the  province.  He  had  l)een  un- 
successful there  when  France  was  strong,  and  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  he  could 
rescue  it  when  France  was  weak.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  forcing  his  way  into  Barce- 
lona, and  defended  the  city  with  as  much  success 
as  could,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  scanty  means  at  las  command.  The  inhabi- 
tants endured,  with  constancy,  the  danger  and 
want  caused  by  the  siege,  rather  than  surrender 
themselves  to  fepain.     Some  French  ships  sailed 


for  the  rescue  of  the  place,  but  they  acquitted 
tlieniMdves  with  little  valor.  I'rovisicms  were 
sent  into  tlu;  town,  but  the  commaiKicr  claimed 
he  was  not  iii  conditioii  for  a  ((intlict  with  the 
Spanish  Hect,  and  he  retrcutcd.  Kndcavors  were 
made,  both  by  the  French  troops  and  those  of 
the  Catalonians,  to  raise  tiie  siege,  but  without 
success.  In  Octolwr  (Kl.'i'Jl,  afK-r  a  siege  of 
fifteen  months,  Barcelona  surrendered.  Itoseg 
was  captured  swm  after.  Ijcucate  was  betrayed 
to  Spain  by  its  governor  for  40,(K)0  crowns.  Ho 
intended  to  enlist  under  Orleans,  but  learning 
the  king  had  reCntcretl  Paris,  he  made  his  peace, 
by  agreeing  to  liclray  no  more.  The  Spanish 
granted  an  amnesty  to  the  peojjle  of  Catalonia. 
The  whole  province  fell  into  tiieir  hands,  and 
became  again  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  loss  of  CaUilonia  was  cliietly  due  to  the  tur- 
bulence and  disloyalty  of  Conde.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  groundless  rebellion  which  he  e.\. 
cited  in  the  autumn  of  1051, ^  and  which  ah- 
sorbed  tiie  energies  of  the  French  armies  during 
tlie  next  year,  Catalonia  might  have  been  saved 
for  France  and  have  remaine<l  a  part  of  that 
kingdom.  .  .  .  It  was  a  rational  misfortune  that 
Catalonia  was  lost.  This  great  and  important 
province  would  have  beei.  a  valuable  accession 
to  France.  Its  brave  and  hardy  populatioa 
would  have  become  loyal  and  industrious  French- 
men, and  have  added  to  tiie  wealtli  and  power 
of  that  kingdom.  For  the  Catalonians  it  was 
still  more  unfortunate  that  their  lot  should  thus 
have  been  determined.  They  were  not  closely 
related  to  the  people  of  Aragon  or  Castile. 
They  were  now  left  to  share  in  the  slow  decay  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom,  instead  of  having  an  op- 
portunity for  development  in  intelligence  and 
prosperity  as  members  of  a  great  and  progressive 
nation." — .1.  B.  Pkt^Suh,  France  uiuler  Mazarin, 
ch.  15  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1650-1651.— Alliance  with  the  New 
Fronde  in  France. —  Defeat  at  Rethel.  See 
Fkance:    A.  1).  1650-1651. 

A.  D.  1652.  —  Campaign  on  the  Flemish 
frontier. —  Invasion  of^  France.—  Recovery  of 
Gravelines  and  Dunkirk.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1052. 

A.  D,  1657-1658.— War  with  England  ia 
alliance  with  France.— Loss  of  Dunkirk  and 
Gravehnes.  See  France:  A,  D.  1.55-1058; 
and  Enolan^>:    A.  I).  1655-1658. 

A.  D.  1059.— The  Treaty  of  the  '^^renees. — 
Territorial  cessions  to  France.— Mr-rriage  of 
the  Infanta  to  Louis  XIV.  See  France:  A.  D. 
165»-100l. 

A.  D.  1665. — Accession  of  Charles  II. 

A.  D.  1667. —  Conquests  o^  Lviuis  XIV.  in 
the  Netherlands.— The  War  of  the  Queen'» 
Rights.  See  Netherlands  (Spanish  Prov. 
inces):   a.  I).  1667. 

A.  D.  1668.— Towns  in  Flanders  ceded  to 
Louis  XIV. — Triple  alliance  and  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land):  a.  I).  1668. 

A.  D.  1668. — Peace  with  Portugal. — Recog- 
nition of  its  independence.  See  Portugal: 
A.  D.  1637-1668. 

A.  D.  1673-1670.— The  War  of  the  Coalition 
to  resist  Louis  XlV.  See  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land): A.  D.  1672-1674,  and  1674-1678:  also, 
NiMKOUEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1686.— The  Leag^ue  of  Augsburg.  See 
Germany:   A.  D.  1686. 
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A.  D.  1690-1696.— The  War  of  the  Leaorue 
-of  Augsburg  or  the   Grand  Alliance  ag 
Louis  XIV.     See  Fiunck:   A.  D.  1689-169v 
1 09")- 1  ()!)«. 

A.  D.    1697. —  The    Peace    of   Ryswick 
French    conquests    restored.       See    Fkance: 
A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1698-1700. — The  question  of  the  Suc- 
cession.— The  Treaties  of  Partition. — The  will 
of  Charles  II. —  As  the  17th  century  approached 
its  close,  the  king  of  Spain,  Cliarle.s  II.,  was  neu. - 
lug  the  grave.  "  His  days  had  been  row  and 
evil.  He  had  been  unfortunate  in  all  his  wars, 
in  every  part  of  his  internal  adnunistration,  ami 
in  all  his  domestic  relations.  .  .  .  He  was  child- 
less; and  his  constitution  was  so  completely 
shattered  that,  at  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  posterity.  His 
mind  was  even  more  distempered  than  his  body. 
.  .  .  His  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
thought  that  his  own  dissolution  might  not  im- 
probably be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his 
empire.  Several  princes  laid  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession. The  King's  eldest  sister  had  married 
Lewis  XIV.  The  Dauphin  woidd,  therefore,  in 
the  common  course  of  inheritance,  have  suc- 
•ceeded  10  the  crown.  But  the  Infanta  had,  at 
the  time  of  her  espousals,  solemnly  renounced, 
in  her  own  name,  and  in  that  of  her  posterity,  all 
■claim  to  the  succession  [see  Puance:  A.  D.  1659- 
16611.  This  renunciation  had  been  confirmed  in 
■due  form  by  the  Cortes.  A  younger  sister  of  the 
King  had  been  the  first  wife  of  Leopold,  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  She  too  had  at  her  marriage 
Tcnounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
the  Cortes  had  not  sanctioned  the  renunciation, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  as  invalid  by  the 
■Spanish  jurists.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was 
■a  daughter,  who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  in- 
herited her  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was  son  of  a  daughter  of 
Philip  III.,  and  was  therefore  first  cousin  to 
Charles.  No  renunciation  whatever  had  been 
exacted  from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  lier  mar- 
riage. The  question  was  certainly  very  compli- 
•cated.  That  claim  which,  according  to  the  or- 
■dinary  rules  of  inheritance,  was  the  strongest, 
had  been  barred  by  a  contract  executed  in  the 
most  binding  form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But  so  also  was 
the  contract  which  bound  him  not  to  prosecute 
Lis  claim.  The  only  party  against  whom  no  in- 
strument of  renunciation  could  be  produced  was 
the  party  who,  in  respect  of  blood,  had  the 
weakest  claim  of  all.  As  it  was  clear  that 
great  alarm  would  be  excited  throughout  Europe 
if  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Dauphin  should  be- 
come King  of  Spain,  each  of  those  Princes 
offered  to  waive  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  his 
second  son ;  t!\e  Emperor  in  favour  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  Dauphin  in  favour  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Soon  after,  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick, William  III,  and  Lewis  XIV.  determined 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  succession  without 
consulting  either  Charles  or  the  Emperor. 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  became  parties  to 
a  treaty  [called  the  First  Partition  Treaty]  by 
which  H  was  stipulated  that  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  Imperial  family  were 
to  he  bought  off  with  the  Milanese,  and  the  Dau- 
phin was  to  have  the  Two  Sicilies.     The  great 


object  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  all  his  coun- 
sellors was  to  avert  the  dismemberment  of  the 
monarchy.  In  the  hope  of  attaining  this  end, 
Charles  determined  to  name  a  successor.  A  will 
was  accordingly  framed  by  which  the  crown  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Bavarian  Prince.  Uahappily, 
this  will  had  scarcely  been  signed  when  the 
Prince  died.  The  quest'  ;n  was  again  unsettled, 
and  presented  greater  difficulties  than  before.  A 
new  Treaty  of  Partition  was  concluded  between 
France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  was  agreed 
that  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands, 
should  descend  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  re- 
turn for  this  great  concession  made  by  the  Bour- 
bons to  a  rival  house,  it  was  agreed  that  France 
should  have  the  Milanese,  or  an  equivalent  in  a 
more  commodious  situation.  The  equivalent  in 
view  was  the  province  of  Lorraine.  Arbuthnot, 
some  years  later,  ridiculed  the  Partition  Treaty 
with  exquisite  humour  and  ingenuity.  Every- 
body must  remember  his  description  of  the  par- 
oxysm of  rage  into  which  poor  old  Lord  Strutt 
fell,  on  hearing  that  bis  runaway  servant,  Nick 
Frog,  his  clothier,  John  Bull,  and  his  old  e^emy, 
Lewis  Baboon,  had  come  with  quadrants,  ;toles, 
and  inkhorns,  to  survey  his  estate,  and  to  draw 
his  will  for  him.  .  .  .  When  the  intelligciicc  of 
the  second  Partition  Treaty  arrived  at  Madrid,  it 
roused  to  momentary  energy  the  languishing 
ruler  of  a  languishing  state.  Tlic  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  London  was  directed  to 
remonstrate  with  the  government  of  V/illiam; 
and  his  remonstrances  were  so  insolent  that  he 
was  commanded  to  leave  England.  Charles  re- 
taliated by  dismissing  the  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors.  The  French  King,  though  the 
chief  author  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  succeeded  in 
turning  the  whole  wrath  of  Charles  and  of  the 
Spanish  people  from  himself,  and  in  directing  it 
against  the  two  maritime  powers.  Those  powers 
had  now  no  agent  at  Madrid.  Their  perfidious 
ally  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  un- 
checked ;  and  he  fully  availed  himself  of  this  ad- 
vantage." He  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
so  successfully,  in  fact,  that  when  tlie  Spanish 
king  died,  November  5J,  1700,  he  was  found  to 
have  left  a  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  "  Lewis  acted  as  the 
English  ministers  might  have  guessed  that  he 
would  act.  With  scarcely  the  show  of  hesita- 
tion, he  broke  through  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Partition  Treaty,  and  accepted  for  his  grandson 
the  splendid  legacy  of  Charles.  The  new  sov- 
ereign hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  domin< 
ions." — Lord  Macaulay,  Mahon'a  War  of  tfie  Suc- 
cession (Essays). 

Also  in:  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France:  Age  of 
Louis  AVF:  (<r.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  4.— 
J.  W.  Gesaru,  The  Peace  of  Utrectit,  ch.  6-10.— 
J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1621-1700,  «.  2,  ch. 
9. —  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  V.  1,  introd.,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1700.— Accession  of  Philip  V. 

A.  D.  1701-1702. — The  Bourbon  succession, 
and  the  European  League  against  it.—"  Louip 
XIV.  having  .  .  .  resolved  to  accede  to  the  will, 
Philip  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed  King  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Mad- 
rid on  the  14th  of  April  1701.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  such  as  the  States  of  Italy,  Swe- 
den, England,  Holland,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the 
North,  acknowledged  Philip  V. ;   the  King  of 
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Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  even  concluded 
treaties  of  alliance  with  him.  Moreover,  the 
situation  of  political  affairs  in  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  North  was  such  that  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  Louis  XIV.,  with  prudent  man- 
agement, to  preserve  the  Spanish  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  grand.son;  but  he  seemed,  as  if  on 
purpose,  to  do  everything  to  raise  all  Europe 
against  him.  It  was  alleged  that  he  aimed  i.t 
tiie  chimerical  project  of  universal  monarchy, 
and  the  reunion  of  France  with  Spain.  Instead 
of  trying  to  do  away  this  supposition,  lie  gave  it 
additional  force,  by  issuing  letters-patent  in 
favour  of  Philip,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
departing  for  Spain,  to  the  etfect  of  preserving 
his  rights  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Dutch 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the  French 
making  encroachments  on  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lauds,  which  they  regarded  as  their  natural  bar- 
rier against  France;  the  preservation  of  which 
appeared  to  be  equally  interesting  to  England. 
It  would  have  been  prudent  in  Louis  XIV.  to 
give  these  maritime  powers  some  security  on 
this  point,  who,  since  the  elevation  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
held  as  it  were  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope. Without  being  swayed  by  this  consi<ler- 
ation,  he  obtained  authority  from  the  Council  of 
Madrid  to  introduce  a  French  army  into  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Dutch  troops,  who  were  quartered  in  various 

fjlaces  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  a  stipu- 
ation  with  the  late  King  of  Spain,  were  dis- 
armed. This  circumstance  became  a. powerful 
motive  for  King  William  to  rouse  the  States- 
General  against  France.  He  found  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  drawing  over  the  British 
Parliament  to  his  views,  as  a  great  majority  in 
that  House  were  averse  to  mingle  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Continent;  but  the  death  of  James  II. 
altered  the  minds  and  inclinations  of  the  English. 
Louis  XIV.  having  formally  acknowledged  the 
son  of  that  prince  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  the 
English  Parliament  had  no  longer  any  hesitation 
in  joining  the  Dutch  and  the  other  enemies  of 
France.  A  new  and  powerful  league  [the  Second 
Grand  Alliance]  was  formed  against  Louis.  The 
Emperor,  England,  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Empire,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia,  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all  joined  it  in  succession. 
The  allies  engaged  to  restore  to  Austria  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of 
Tuscany;  and  never  to  permit  the  union  of 
France  with  Spain." — C.  W.  Koch,  The  Revolu- 
tions of  Europe,  j^eriod  7. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng. ,  eh.  25 
(p.  5). — J.  H.  Burton,  Uist.  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  ch.  5  {v.  1). — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough, eh.  9  (p.  1). — The  same,  Memoirs  of  the 
Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  ch.  1-7. — See,  also,  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1701-1702. 

A.  D.  1702. — The  War  of  the  Succession: 
Cadiz  defended. — The  treasure  fleet  lost  in 
Vigo  Bay.— The  first  approach  to  Spain  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession  —  already  paging  for 
months  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands—  was  iu  the  form  of  an  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  1702 
by  the  English  and  Dutch.  "King  William  was 
the  first  to  plan  this  expedition  against  Cadiz 
and  after  his  decease  the  project  was  resumed. 
But  had  King  William  lived  he  would  certainly 
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not  have  selected  as  chief  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
a  i)rinccly  nobleman,  endowed  with  many  amia- 
ble qualities,  but  destitute  of  the  skill  and  the 
energy  which  a  great  enterprise  requires.  Under 
him  Sir  Henry  Bellasys  conmianded  the  English 
and  General  Spaar  a  contingent  of  Dutch  troops, 
amounting  together  to  14,000  men.  Admiral  Sir 
George  Uooke  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet. 
Their  proceedings  have  been  related  at  full  length 
in  another  history  [Lord  Mahon's  (Earl  Stan- 
hope's) '  War  of  the  Succession  iu  Spain ']  —  how 
the  troops  were  set  on  shore  near  Cadiz  in  the 
first  days  of  September — iiow  even  before  they 
landed  angry  di.ssensions  had  sprung  up  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  English,  the  landsmen  and  the 
seamen  —  and  how  these  dissensions  which  Or- 
mond wanted  the  energy  to  control  proved  fatal 
to  the  enterprise.  No  discipline  was  kept,  no 
spirit  was  displayed.  Week  after  week  was  lost. 
.  .  .  Finally  at  the  close  of  the  month  it  was  dis- 
covered that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  war  decided  that  the  troops  should  reem- 
bark.  .  .  .  On  their  return,  and  off  the  coast  of 
Port^igal,  an  opportunity  arose  to  recover  in 
some  part  their  lost  fame.  The  Spanish  galleons 
from  America,  laden  with  treasure  and  making 
their  yearly  voyage  at  this  time,  were  bound  by 
their  laws  of  trade  to  unload  at  Cadiz,  but  in  ap- 
prehension of  the  English  fleet  they  had  put  into 
Vigo  Bay.  Tliere  Ormond  determined  to  pur- 
sue them.  On  the  22nd  of  October  he  neared 
that  narrow  inlet  which  winds  amid.st  the  high 
Gallician  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  assisted 
by  some  French  frigates,  which  were  the  escort 
of  the  galleons,  had  expected  an  attack  and  made 
the  best  preparations  in  their  power.  They  durst 
not  disembark  the  treasure  without  an  express 
order  from  Madrid  —  and  what  order  from 
Madrid  ever  yet  came  in  due  time  ?  —  but  they 
had  called  the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  arms; 
they  had  manned  their  forts;  they  had  anchored 
their  ships  in  line  within  the  harbour;  and  they 
had  drawn  a  heavy  boom  across  its  mouth.  None 
of  these  means  availed  them.  The  English  sea- 
men broke  through  the  boom;  Ormond  at  the 
head  of  2,000  soldiers  scaled  the  forts;  and  the 
ships  were  all  either  taken  or  destroyed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  treasure  was  thrown  overboard 
by  direction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  chiefs ; 
but  there  remained  enough  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  booty  to  the  victors. '  —  Earl  Stan- 
hope, Hist,  of  Eng. :  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Col.  A.  Parnell,  War  of  the  Succession 
in  Spain,  ch.  3-4. — For  the  campaigns  of  the  War 
of  the  Succession  in  other  quarters  see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1701-1713;  Netherlands:  .V  D.  1702-. 
1704,  and  after;  Germany:  A.  D.  1702,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1703-1704. — The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion: Charles  III.  claims  the  kingdom. — The 
English  take  Gibraltar. — "The  Admiral  of  Cas- 
tile, alienated  from  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  by 
having  been  dismissed  from  his  oftice  of  Master 
of  the  Horse,  had  retired  into  Portugal;  and  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  King  Pedro  II.  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Grand  Alliance,  w-lu)  was  enticed  by 
the  promise  of  the  American  provinces  between 
the  liio  de  la  Plata  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  Estremadura  and  Galicia  (May  6th).  Pedro 
also  entered  into  a  perpetual  defensive  league 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General.  In 
the  following  December,  Paul  Methuen,  the 
English  minister  at  Lisbon,  concludcj  the  cele- 
brated commercial  treaty  between  Linglaud  and 
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Portugal  named  after  himself  [see  Portugal  : 
A.  D.  1703J.  It  is  tiie  most  laconic  treaty  on 
record,  containing  only  two  Articles,  to  the 
effect  that  Portugal  was  to  admit  British  cloths, 
and  England  to  admit  Portuguese  wines,  at  one- 
third  less  duty  than  those  of  France.  Don 
Pedro's  accession  to  the  Grand  Alliance  entirely 
changed  the  plans  of  the  allies.  Instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  procuring  of  a  reasonable 
indemnity  for  tiie  Emperor,  they  now  resolved 
to  drive  Philip  V.  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
to  place  an  Austrian  Archduke  upon  it  in  his 
stead.  The  Emperor  and  his  eldest  son  Joseph 
formally  renounced  thtir  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles,  Leo- 
pold's second  son,  September  12th  [1703] ;  and 
the  Archduke  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  title  of  Charles  III.  The  new  King 
was  to  proceed  into  Portugal,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Don  Pedro,  endeavour  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Spain.  Charles  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Holland,  and  embarked  for  PJngland  in  Jan- 
uary 1704;  whence,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
Queen  Anne  at  Windsor,  he  finally  set  sail  for 
Lisbon,  February  17th.  ...  In  March  1704,  the 
Pretender,  Charles  III.,  together  with  an  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  army  of  12,000  men,  landed  in 
Portugal,  with  the  intention  of  entering  Spain 
on  that  side ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  accom- 
plishing this  plan  that  the  Spaniards,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  penetrated 
into  Portugal,  and  even  threatened  Lisbon,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  Marquis  das  Minus, 
An  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Rooke,  with 
troops  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  on  Barcelona ;  but  were  com- 
pensated for  their  failure  liy  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  on  their  return.  The  importance  of 
this  fortress,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
not  then  sufficiently  esteemed,  and  its  garrison 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Spanlali  Government. 
A  party  of  Englis'a  sailors,  taking  advantage  of 
a  Saint's  day,  on  which  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  fortress  had  been  left  unguarded,  scaled  the 
almost  inaccessible  precipice,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  another  party  stormed  the  South  Mole  Head 
The  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  the 
work  of  a  few  hours  (August  4th).  Darmstadt 
would  have  claimed  tlie  place  for  King  Charles 
III. ,  but  Rooke  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  Gibraltar,  speedily 
made  an  effort  to  recover  that  fortress,  and  as 
early  as  October  1704,  it  was  invested  by  the 
Marquis  of  Villadarias  with  an  army  of  8,000 
men.  The  French  Court  afterwards  sent  Mar- 
shal Tesse  to  supersede  Villadarias,  and  the 
siege  continued  till  April  1705;  but  the  brave 
defence  of  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  French  blockading  squadron  under 
Pointis  by  Admiral  Leake,  finally  compelled  the 
raising  of  the  siege." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist,  of 
Modern  Europe,  hk.  5,  eh.  6  {v.  3). 

Also  in  :  J.  II.  Burton,  Hut.  of  the  Reign  of 
Qiieen  Anne,  ch.  9  (i\  2). — F.  Sayer,  Hist,  of 
Oibrnltar,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  1704.— The  War  of  the  Succession  : 
Blenheim.     See  Gehm.vnv  :  A.  D.  1704. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  War  of  the  Successicn : 
The  capture  of  Barcelona. — "  As  it  to  exhibit, 
upon  a  different  the  re  of  the  same  great  war- 
fare, the  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
patience,  the  caution,  and  the  foresight  of  Marl- 


borough, .  .  .  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, took  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
Spain.  Macaulay  calls  Peterborough  '  the  most 
extraordinary  character  of  that  age,  the  king  of 
Sweden  himself  not  excepted.  ...  a  polite, 
learned  and  amorous  Charles  XII.'  He  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  in  June,  1705,  having  the  com- 
mand of  5,000  men;  unlimited  authority  over 
the  land  forces,  and  a  divided  comniund  with 
sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  sea.  At  Lisbon,  Peter- 
borough was  reinforced,  and  he  here  took  on 
board  the  arch-duke  Charles,  and  a  numerous 
suite.  At  Gibraltar  he  received  two  veteran 
battalions,  in  exchange  for  the  sjimc  number  of 
recruits  which  he  had  brought  from  England. 
The  prince  of  Darmstadt  also  here  joined  Peter- 
borough. The  prince  and  the  arch-duke  desired 
to  besiege  Barcelona.  Peterborough  opposed 
the  scheme  of  attempting,  with  7,000  men,  the 
reduction  of  a  place  which  reci  ired  30,000  men 
for  a  regular  siege.  With  thi'  scjuadron  under 
sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Gib- 
raltar. A  l.inding  was  effected  near  Valencia; 
and  here  the  people  were  found  favourr.bletothe 
cause  of  the  Austrian  prince,  who  was  pro- 
claimed, upon  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
Denia,  as  Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  Peterborough,  encouraged  by  this  re- 
ception, conceived  the  enterprise  of  dashing  upon 
the  capital,  whilst  all  the  Spanish  forces  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  in  Catalonia;  and 
king  Philip  was  at  Aladrid  with  few  troops 
Such  an  exploit  had  every  chance  of  success,  bui 
Peterborough  was  overruled  by  a  council  of  war. 
The  troops  were  landed  before  Barcelona  on  the 
27th  of  August.  In  three  weeks  there  was  noth- 
ing but  dissensions  amongst  the  great  men  of 
this  expedition.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt  and 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture.  The  Dutch  officers  said  their  troops 
should  not  join  in  an  enterprise  so  manifestly 
impossible  of  success  for  a  small  force.  Peter- 
borough conceived  a  plan  of  attack  totally  op- 
posed to  all  the  routine  modes  of  warfare.  The 
citadel  of  Montjouich,  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  skirting  the  sea,  commanded  the 
town.  Peterborough  gave  notice  that  he  should 
raise  the  siege ;  sent  his  heavy  artillery  on  board 
the  ships ;  and  made  every  preparation  for  em- 
barking the  troops.  With  1,200  foot  soldiers, 
and  200  horse,  he  marched  out  of  the  camp  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  September,  accompa- 
nied by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  join  him.  They  marched  all  night  by 
the  side  of  the  moun  ins;  and  before  daybreak 
were  under  the  hill  ui  Montjouich.  and  close  to 
the  outer  works.  Peterborough  told  his  officers 
that  when  they  were  discovered  at  daylight,  the 
enemy  would  descend  into  the  outer  diteh  to  re- 
pel them,  and  that  then  was  the  tinu;  to  receive 
their  fire,  leap  in  upon  them,  drive  them  into  the 
outer  works,  and  gain  the  fortress  by  following 
them  close.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  the 
English  were  soon  masters  of  the  bastion.  .  .  . 
The  citrdel  held  out  for  several  days,  but  was 
finally  reduced  by  a  bombardment  from  the  hills, 
the  cannon  having  been  relanded  from  the  ships. 
The  reduction  of  Montjouich  by  this  e«traoixii- 
nary  :ict  of  daring,  was  ver>  soon  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Barcelona.  .  .  .  The  possession 
of  Barcelona,  in  which  king  Charles  III.  was 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity,  was  followed 
by  the  adhesion  to  his  cause  of  tlie  chief  towna 
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of  Catalonia.  Peterborough  was  for  following 
up  his  wonderful  success  by  other  daring  opera- 
tions. The  German  ministers  and  the  Dutch 
officers  opposed  all  his  projects."  He  was  able, 
notwithstanding,  to  raise  the  siege  of  San  Mateo 
and  to  save  Valencia  from  a  threatened  siege. 
"  It  was  soon  found  that  king  Charles  was  incom- 
petent to  follow  up  the  successes  which  Peterbor- 
ough had  accomplished  for  him." — C.  Knight, 
Crown  llist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  38. — The  above  is  sub- 
stantially, in  brief,  the  account  of  Peterborough's 
cjimpaigns  given  by  Mahon,  Macttulay,  and  most 
of  the  later  historians  of  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion, who  drew  tlie  narrative  largely  from  a  little 
book  published  in  1728,  called  the  "  Milibvry 
Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton."  The 
story  has  been  recently  told,  however,  in  a  very 
different  way  and  to  a  very  different  effect,  by 
Colonel  Arthur  Parncll,  who  declines  to  accept 
the  Carleton  Memoirs  as  authentic  history.  Those 
Memoirs  have  been  judged  by  some  critics,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  pure  work  of  fiction  and  attributed 
to  De  Foe.  They  are  included,  in  fact,  in  sev- 
eral editions  of  De  Foe's  works.  Colonel  Par- 
nell,  who  seems  to  have  investigated  the  matter 
thoroughly,  recognizes  Captain  Carleton  as  a 
real  personality,  and  concludes  that  he  may  have 
furnished  some  kind  of  a  note-book  or  diary  that 
was  the  substratum  of  these  alleged  Memoirs; 
but  that  somebody  (he  suspects  Dean  Swift),  in 
the  interest  of  Peterborough,  built  up  on  tliat 
groundwork  a  fabric  of  fiction  which  has  most 
wrongfully  become  accepted  history.  Accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Parncll,  it  was  not  Peterborough, 
but  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (killed 
in  the  assault  on  Montjouich)  and  De  Ruvigny, 
Earl  of  Gahvay,  who  were  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  successes  for  which  Peterborough  has  been 
laurelled.  "In  order  to  extol  a  contemptible 
impostor,  the  memory  of  this  great  Huguenot 
general  [Ruvigny]  has  been  aspersed  by  Lord 
Macaulay  and  most  English  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent century. "— Cot.  A.  Parnell,  The  War  ^  tlie 
Succession  in  Spain,  pi'ef.;  ch.  12-18;  and  app.  C. 

Also  in  :  E.  Warburton,  Memoir  of  Peterbor- 
ough, ch.  7-11  {v.  1).— F.  S.  Russell,  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  v.  1,  ch.  7-9. 

A.  D.  1706. — The  War  of  the  Succession : 
Rapid  changing^  of  kings  and  courts  at  Madrid. 
— "The  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  exas- 
perated and  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  Barcelona, 
and  by  the  revolt  of  the  surrounding  country, 
determined  to  make  a  great  effort.  A  large 
army,  nominally  commanded  by  Philip,  but 
really  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Tesse,  entered 
Catalonia.  A  fleet  under  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
one  of  the  natural  children  of  Lewis  XIV.,  ap- 
peared before  the  port  of  Barcelona.  The  city 
was  attacked  at  once  by  sea  and  land.  The  per- 
son of  the  Archduke  was  in  considerable  danger. 
Peterborough,  at  the  head  of  about  3,000  men, 
marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Valencia.  To 
give  battle,  with  so  small  a  force,  to  a  great  reg- 
ular army  under  the  conduct  of  a  Marshal  of 
France,  would  have  been  madness.  .  .  .  His 
commission  from  the  British  government  gave 
him  supreme  power,  not  only  over  the  army,  but, 
whenever  he  should  be  actually  on  board,  over 
the  navy  also.  He  put  out  to  sea  at  night  in  an 
open  boat,  without  communlcjiting  his  design  to 
any  person.  He  was  picked  up,  several  leagues 
from  the  shore,  by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron.    As  soon  as  he  was  on  board,  he 


announced  himself  as  fir.~^.  in  command,  and  E3nt 
a  pinnace  with  his  orders  to  the  Admiral.  Had 
these  orders  been  given  a  few  hours  earlier,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have 
been  taken.  As  it  was,  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
put  out  to  sea.  The  port  was  open.  The  town 
was  relieved.  On  the  following  night  the  enemy 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to  Rou'  lillon. 
Peterborough  returned  to  Valencia,  a  place 
which  he  preferred  to  every  other  in  Spain ;  and 
Philip,  who  had  been  some  weeks  absent  from 
ids  wife,  could  endure  the  misery  of  separation 
no  longer,  and  flew  to  rejoin  her  at  Madrid.  At 
Madrid,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  or 
for  her  to  remain.  The  splendid  success  wliich 
Peterborough  had  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  had  inspired  the  sluggish  Qal- 
way  with  emulation.  He  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Spain.  Berwick  retreated.  Alcantara, 
Ciuadad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca  fell,  and  the 
conquerors  marched  towards  the  capital.  Philip 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  advisers  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  to  Burgos.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  the  invaders  had  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph,  and  had  proclaimed  the  Archduke  in 
the  streets  of  the  imperial  city.  Arragon,  ever 
jealous  of  the  Castilian  ascendency,  followed  the 
example  of  Catalonia.  Saragossji  revolted  with- 
out seeing  an  enemy.  The  governor  whom 
Philip  had  set  over  Carthagena  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  surrendered  to  tlie  Allies  the  best 
arsenal  and  the  last  ships  which  Spain  possessed. 
...  It  seemed  that  the  struggle  had  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  Philip  but  a  prompt  flight  into  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather.  So  judged  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  Spanish  people.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  which  it  is  so  easy  to  overrun  as  Spain ; 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  it  is  more 
diflicult  to  conquer.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  regular  military  resistance 
which  Spain  offers  to  an  invader;  nothing  more 
formidable  than  the  energy  which  she  puts  forth 
when  her  regular  military  resistance  has  been 
beaten  down.  Her  armies  have  long  borne  too 
much  resemblance  to  mobs ;  but  her  mobs  have 
had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  spirit  of  armies. 
.  .  .  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia,  Estremadura, 
rose  at  once;  every  peasant  procured  a  firelock 
or  a  pike ;  the  Allies  were  masters  only  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  trod.  No  soldier  could 
wander  a  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of 
the  invading  army  without  imminent  risk  of 
being  poinarded ;  the  country  through  which  the 
conquerors  had  passed  to  Madrid,  and  which,  as 
they  thought,  they  liad  subdued,  was  all  in  arms 
behind  them.  Their  communications  with  Por- 
tugal were  cut  off.  In  the  mean  time,  money 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  flow  rapidly  into  the 
treasury  of  the  fugitive  king.  .  .  .  While  the 
Castilians  were  i'verywhere  arming  in  the  cause 
of  Philip,  the  Allies  were  serving  that  cause  as 
effectually  by  their  mismanagement.  Galway 
staid  at  Madrid,  where  his  soldiers  indulged  in 
such  boundless  licentiousness  that  one  half  of 
them  were  in  the  hospitals.  Charles  remained 
dawdling  in  Catalonia.  Peterborough  had  taken 
Requeua,  and  wished  to  march  from  Valencia 
towards  Madrid,  and  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Galway ;  but  the  Archduke  refused  his  consent 
to  the  plan.  The  indignant  general  remained 
accordingly  in  his  favourite  city,  on  the  beauti- 
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ful  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  reading  Don 
Quixote,  giving  balls  and  suppers,  trying  in  vain 
to  get  some  goml  sport  out  of  tiie  Valencian 
bulls,  and  making  love,  not  in  vain,  lo  the  Val- 
encian wouR-n.  At  lengtli  the  Archduke  ad- 
vanced into  Castile,  and  ordered  P(!terborough 
to  join  him.  Hut  it  was  too  late.  Berwick  had 
already  compelled  Gal  way  to  evacuate  Madrid; 
and,  when  tiie  whohi  force  of  the  Allies  was  col- 
lected at  Quadalaxara,  it  was  found  to  be  decid- 
edly inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
Peterborough  formed  a  plan  for  regaining  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  His  plan  was  rejected  by 
Charles.  The  patience  of  tlie  sensitive  and  vain- 
glorious hero  was  worn  out.  He  had  none  of 
that  serenity  of  temper  which  enabled  Marlbor- 
ough to  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  Eugene, 
and  to  endure  the  vexatious  interference  of  the 
Dutch  deputies.  He  demanded  permission  to 
leave  the  army,  Permission  was  readily  granted ; 
and  he  set  out  for  Italy.  .  .  .  From  that  moment 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  tide  of  fortune 
ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Berwick 
had  placed  his  army  between  the  Allies  and  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  retreated  on  Valen- 
cia, and  arrived  in  that  province,  leaving  about 
10,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." — 
Lord  Macaulay,  Mafion'n  War  of  the  Succession 
(Essays). — In  the  Netherlands  the  Allies  won  the 
important  victory  of  Ramillies,  and  in  Italy, 
Prince  Eugene  inflicted  a  sore  defeat  on  the 
French  and  rescued  Turin. —  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1706-1707;  and  Italy:  A.  D.  1701-1713. 

AljO  in:  C.  T.  Wilson,  The  Duke  of  Berwick, 
eh.  .V-6. — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  tlie  Bourbon 
Rir.gs  of  Spain,  ch.  14  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1707. —  The  War  of  the  Succession  : 
Tiie  fortunes  of  the  Bourbons  retrieved  at 
Almanza. — "Tlie  enemy  [the  Allies]  began  to 
move  again  in  February.  After  some  weeks  of 
mantpuvring  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  and  of  New  Castile,  April  25,  Qalway 
and  Las  Minas,  wishing  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement  expected  from  France,  at- 
tacked Berwick  at  Almanza.  Singularly  enough, 
the  English  were  commanded  by  a  French  refu- 
gee (liuvigni,  Earl  of  Galway),  and  the  French 
b^  a  royal  bastard  of  England  [the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, natural  son  of  James  II.].  The  enemy 
numbered,  it  is  said,  26,000  foot  and  7,000  horse: 
the  Franco-Castilians  were  somewhat  inferior  in 
infantry,  somewhat  superior  in  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery." The  battle,  decided  by  the  cavalry,  was 
disastrous  to  the  Allies.  "The  English,  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces :  the 
Portuguese  foot  showed  a  courage  less  fortunate, 
but  not  less  intrepid,  than  the  Spanish  cavalry. 
Another  corps  had  fought  with  still  greater  fury, 
—  the  French  refugees,  commanded  by  Jean 
Cavalier,  the  renowned  Camisard  chieftain. 
They  had  engaged  a  French  regiment,  and  the 
two  corps  had  almost  destroyed  each  other.  Six 
battalions  were  surrounded  and  taken  in  a  body. 
Thirteen  other  battalions, five  English.flve  Dutch, 
and  three  Portuguese,  retired,  at  evening,  to  a 
wooded  hill ;  seeing  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
mountains  of  Valencia,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  the  next  morning.  Hochstadt 
[^Blenheim]  was  fully  avenged.  Five  thousand 
dead,  nearly  10,000  prisoners,  24  cannon,  120 
flags  or  standards,  were  purchased  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  by  the  loss  of  only  about  2,000 
mec.     Many  Frenchmen,  taken  at  Hochstadt  or 


ut  Ramillies,  and  enrolled  by  force  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies,  were  delivered  by  the  victory. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  reached  the  army  the  next 
day.  ...  He  marched  with  Berwick  on  Valen- 
cia, which  surrendered.  May  8,  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  generals  01  the  enemies,  both 
wounded,  retired  with  the  wrecks  of  their  armies 
towards  the  mouths  (^f  the  Ebro.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  Valencia  submitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  places.  Berwick  followed 
the  enemy  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  whilst 
Orleans  returned  to  meet  a  French  corps  that  was 
coming  by  the  way  of  Navarre,  and  with  this 
corps  entered  Aragon.  Nearly  all  Aragon 
yielded  without  resistance.  Berwick  joined 
Orleans  by  ascending  the  Ebro;  they  moved  to- 
gether on  the  Segre  and  began  the  blockade  of 
Lerida,  the  bulwark  of  Catalonia."  Lerida  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  12th  of  October,  and 
' '  pillaged  with  immense  booty.  .  .  .  Tlie  castle 
of  Lerida  surrendered,  November  11.  A  great 
part  of  the  Catalan  mountaineers  laid  down  their 
arms.  .  .  .  Fortune  had  favored  the  Franco- 
Castilians  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  as  in  the 
States  of  Aragon ;  Ciudad-  Kodrigo  had  been 
taken  by  assault,  October  4,  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  3,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
The  news  of  Almanza  had  everywhere  reani- 
mated the  hearts  of  the  French  armies." — H. 
Martin,  Hist,  of  France :  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  (tr. 
by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  eh.  5. 

Also  in  :  Col.  A.  Parnell,  Tlie  War  of  tlie  Suc- 
cession in  Spain,  ch.  23-26. — C.  T.  Wilson,  77(« 
Duke  of  Berwick,  ch.  7. 

A.  b.  1707-17 10.— The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion :  Bourbon  reverses  and  final  triumph. — 
"In  less  than  a  month  after  the  victory  of  Al- 
manza, the  Bourbon  troops  had  recovered  all 
Arragon,  with  Valencia  and  Murcia,  excepting 
the  porta  of  Denia  and  Alicant;  but  the  war 
still  continued  in  Catalonia,  wliere  General  Stan- 
hope now  filled  the  double  office  of  ambassador 
to  Charles  and  general  of  the  English  forces,  and 
prince  Staremberg  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  to  take  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  The  Spanish  government  was  reduced 
to  still  greater  pecurii*ry  distress  than  it  had  suf- 
fered before,  by  the  success  of  the  English 
squadron  off  Carthagena,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  which  took  three  of  the  great 
galleons  and  dispersed  fourteen,  whicli  were  ex- 
pected to  furnish  an  unusual  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  America.  After  a  short  siege 
of  Port  Mahon,  General  Stanhope  took  posses- 
sion of  Minorca  and  Majorca  [A.  D.  1708] ;  the 
count  of  Cifuentes  gained  Sardinia;  and  all  the 
efforts,  spirit,  and  talents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
were  insuiUcient  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion in  Caiilonia.  He  consequently  complained, 
in  his  letters  to  Versailles,  that  his  operations 
were  thwarted  or  retarded  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Princess  Orsini  and  the  ambassador  Amelot. 
He  was  accused  in  return,  and  that  not  without 
reason,  of  forming  designs  on  the  crown  of 
Spaiy,  and  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of 
Philip  on  the  subject.  The  fortunes  of  France 
and  Spain  still  continued  to  decline,  and  Louis 
felt  that  peace  was  the  only  measure  which 
could  stop  the  progress  of  that  ruin  which 
menaced  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Conferences 
were  accordingly  opened  at  the  Hague,  and 
Louis  pretended  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  interest  of  Philip;    at  the  same  time  his 
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grandson  himself  protested  that  he  would  never 
()uit  Spain,  or  yield  his  title  to  its  crown.  .  .  . 
The  disastrous  campaign  of  1710  rendered  Louis 
more  desirous  than  ever  of  ohtaining  peace,  and 
though  his  professions  of  abandoning  liis  grand- 
son were  insincere,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
and  the  American  commerce  to  Holland,  as  the 
price  of  an  advantageous  peace  to  France. 
Meantime  the  Austrians  had  gained  the  victories 
of  Alnienara  and  Zanigoza,  and  hud  once  more 
driven  the  Spanish  court  from  Madrid.  Tliis 
time  it  fled  to  Valladolid,  and  the  king  and  queen 
talked  of  taking  refuge  in  America,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  empire  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  rather  than 
abandon  their  throne.  But  the  Castilians  once 
more  roused  themselves  to  defend  the  king ;  the 
duke  of  Vendome's  arrival  supplied  their  great- 
est want,  that  of  a  skilful  general ;  and  the  im- 
prudence of  the  allies  facilitated  the  recovery  of 
the  capital.  The  disasters  of  the  allies  began 
with  tiieir  retreat ;  Staremburg,  after  a  doiibtf ul 
though  bloody  battle  [Villa  Viciosa,  December 
10,  1710],  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  victor,  was 
yet  obliged  to  retire  with  the  disadvantages  of 
defeat;  and  Stanhope,  with  a  small  botlyof  Eng- 
lish, after  a  desperate  resistance  [at  Brihuega, 
December  9,  1710],  was  taken  prisoner." — 31. 
Callcott,  Short  Hut.  of  Spain,  ch.  22  (».  2).— 
' '  As  the  result  of  the  actions  at  Brihuega  and 
Villa  Viciosa  and  the  subsequent  retreat,  the 
Austrians  lost  3,600  killed  or  wounded,  and 
3,936  prisoners,  or  a  total  of  7,536  men;  whilst 
the  Bourbon  casualties  were  6,700  placed  hors- 
de-combat,  and  100  captured,  or  in  all  6,800 
men.  These  operations  constituted  a  decisive 
victory  for  VendOme,  who  thus,  in  less  than  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Saragossa,  had  re-es- 
tablished King  Philip  and  the  Bourbon  cause. " 
— Col.  A.  Parnell,  Tlie  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain,  ch.  27-34. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon 
Kings  of  Spain,  eh.  15-18  (».  1-2). — Lord  Mahon 
(Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Spain,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  171 1. — The  Austrian  claimant  of  the 
throne  becomes  Emperor.  See  Austhia  :  A.  D. 
1711. 

A.  D.  1713-1714,— The  betrayal  of  the  Cata- 
lans.— "Alone  among  the  Spaniards  the  Catalans 
had  real  reason  to  regret  the  peace.  They  had 
clung  to  the  cause  of  Charles  with  a  desperate  fidel- 
ity, and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  rang  the  death-knell 
of  provincial  liberties  to  which  they  were  pas- 
sit  .ately  attached.  From  the  beginning  of  1705 
they  had  been  the  steady  and  faithful  allies  of 
England;  they  had  again  and  again  done  emi- 
nent service  in  her  cause ;  they  had  again  and 
again  received  from  her  ministers  and  generals 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they  would 
never  be  abandoned.  When  England  first  opened 
a  separate  negotiation  for  peace  she  might  easily 
have  secured  the  Catalonian  liberties  by  making 
their  recognition  an  indispensable  preliminary  of 
peace ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  English  ministers 
began  by  recognising  the  title  of  Philip,  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  oimple  prayer  that 
a  general  amnesty  might  be  granted.  When  the 
convention  was  signed  for  the  evacuation  of 
Catalonia  by  the  Imperial  troops,  the  question  of 
the  provincial  liberties  was  referred  to  the  defi- 
nite peace,  the  Queen  and  the  French  King 
promising  at  that  time  to  interpose  their  good 


ofllccs  to  secure  them.  The  Emperor,  who  was 
bound  to  the  Catalans  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
gratitude  and  honour,  could  have  easily  ob- 
tained a  guarantee  of  their  fueros  at  the  price  of 
an  acknowledgnuutof  the  title  of  Philip;  but  he 
was  too  proud  and  too  selfish  for  such  a  sacrifice. 
The  English,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  urged  the 
Spanish  King  to  guarantee  these  ])rivileges,  .  .  . 
but  those  were  mere  representations,  8uj>ported 
by  no  action,  and  were  therefore  peremptorily 
refused.  The  English  peace  with  Spain  con- 
tained a  clause  granting  the  Catalans  a  general 
armistice,  and  also  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  Castilians, 
which  gave  them  the  right  of  holding  employ- 
ments and  carrying  on  a  direct  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  made  no  mention  of  their 
provincial  privileges.  The  Peace  of  Ilastadt  was 
equally  silent,  for  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  Philip.  The  unhappy  people,  aban- 
doned by  those  whom  they  hacl  so  faithfully 
served,  refused  to  accept  the  position  offered 
them  by  treaty,  and,  much  to  the  inclignation  of 
the  English  Government,  they  still  continued 
in  arms,  struggling  with  a  desperate  courage 
against  overwhelming  odds.  The  King  of  Spain 
then  called  upon  the  Queen,  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  treaty  of  evacuation,  '  to  order  a  squadron  of 
her  ships  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  their  obedi- 
ence, and  thereby  complete  the  tninquillity  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce. '  A 
fleet  was  actually  despatched,  which  would 
probably  have  been  employed  against  Barcelona, 
but  for  an  urgent  address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  whole  moral  weight  of  England  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  insurgents. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  was  more  decided. 
Though  the  French  King  had  engaged  himself 
with  the  Queen  by  the  treaty  of  evacuation  to 
use  his  good  ofllces  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
in  favour  of  the  Catalan  liberties,  he  now  sent  an 
army  to  hasten  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  The 
blockade  of  that  noble  city  lasted  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  insurgents  hung  up  over  the  high 
altar  the  Queen's  solemn  declaration  to  protect 
them.  They  continued  the  hopeless  struggle 
till  14,000  bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the  city; 
till  a  great  part  of  it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes; 
till  seven  breaches  had  been  made;  till  10,000  of 
the  besieging  army  had  been  killed  or  wounded; 
and  till  famine  had  been  added  to  the  horrors  of 
war.  At  last,  on  September  11,  1714,  Barcelona 
was  taken  by  storm.  A  frightful  massacre  took 
place  in  the  streets.  jVIany  of  the  inhabitants 
were  afterwards  imprisoned  or  transported,  and 
the  old  privileges  of  Catalonia  were  finally  abol- 
ished. Such  was  the  last  scene  of  this  disas- 
trous war."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  18th 
century,  ch.  1  {v.  1). 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  3  (c.  1).— C.  T.  Wilson, 
'The  Duke  of  Berrciek,  ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1713-1725.— Continued  war  with  the 
Emperor. — The  Triple  Alliance.— The  Quad- 
ruple Alliance. — The  Peace  of  Vienna. — The 
Alliance  of  Hanover. — "  The  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
although  it  had  tranquilized  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  was  nevertheless  defective,  in  as  far  as 
it  had  not  reconciled  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  two  principal  claimants  to  the 
Spanish  succession.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
did  not  recognize  Philip  V.  in  his  quality  of 
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King  of  Spain ;  and  Philip,  in  liis  turn  [instigated 
by  liifl  queen,  Elizabetii  Furnesc  —  see  Itai.y: 
A.  I).  1715-1735]  refused  to  ucqui(!8ce  in  tliose 
partitions  of  tiie  Hpanisli  inoniircliy  wiiicli  tlie 
treaty  of  Utreclit  Imd  stipulated  in  favour  of  the 
En)peror.  To  defeat  the  projects  and  secrcst  in- 
trigues of  the  Spanish  minister  [Cardinal  Alher- 
oni],  the  Duke  of  Orleans  [Uegent  of  France], 
thought  of  courting  an  alliance  with  England, 
as  being  the  power  most  particularly  interested 
in  maintaining  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  which  liad  been  dictattid  by 
herself.  That  alliance,  into  which  the  United 
Provinces  also  entered,  was  concluded  at  the 
Hague  (January  4th,  1717).  .  .  .  Cardinal  Alber- 
oni,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted  by 
the  Triple  Alliance,  persisted  in  his  design  of 
recommencing  the  war.  No  sooner  had  lie  re- 
cruited the  Spanish  forces,  and  equipped  an 
expedition,  than  he  attacked  Sardinia  [1717], 
which  he  took  from  tlie  Emperor.  This  con- 
quest was  followed  by  that  of  Sicily,  which  the 
Spaniards  took  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (1718). 
France  and  England,  indignant  at  the  infraction 
of  a  treaty  which  they  regarded  as  their  own 
work,  immediately  concluded  with  the  Emperor, 
at  London  (August  2nd,  1718)  the  famous  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  which  contained  the  plan  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  to  be  made  between  the  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  allied  powers  engaged  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  parties  interested  in  this  proposal,  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  compel  them  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Emperor  was  to  renounce  his  right 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  acknowledge 
Philip  V.  as  the  legitimate  King  of  Spain,  in 
consideration  of  that  prince  renouncing  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  which  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  quadruple  alliance  ad- 
judged to  the  Emperor.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  to  cede  Sicily  to  Austria,  receiving  Sar- 
dinia in  exchange,  which  the  King  of  Spam  was 
to  disclaim.  The  right  of  reversion  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  transferred  from  Sicily  to 
Sardinia.  That  treaty  likewise  granted  to  Don 
Carlos,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  by  his  second 
marriage,  tlie  eventual  reversion  and  investiture 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  as  well 
as  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  condition  of 
holding  them  as  fiefs-male  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empire  after  the  decease  of  the  last  male 
issue  of  the  families  of  Farnese  and  Medici,  who 
were  then  in  possession.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
did  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  the  conditions  of 
the  quadruple  alliance;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  who  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal; when  France  and  England  declared  war 
against  him.  The  French  invaded  the  provinces 
of  Guipuscoa  and  Catalonia  [under  Berwick, 
A.  D.  1719],  while  the  English  seized  Gallicia 
and  the  port  of  Vigo.  These  vigorous  proceed- 
ings shook  the  resolutions  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  signed  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  banished 
the  Cardinal  Alberoni  from  his  court,  the  adviser 
of  those  measures  of  which  tlie  allies  complained. 
The  Spanish  troops  then  evacuated  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  when  the  Emperor  took  possession  of 
the  former  and  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
of  the  latter.  The  war  to  all  appearance  was  at 
an  end."  But  fresh  difficulties  arose,  one  follow- 
lowing  another.  The  reversion  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  promised  to  the  Infant  of 
Spain,    was    stoutly    opposed    in    Italy.     The 


Emperor  jjrovokcd  commercial  jealousies  in 
England  anil  Holland  by  chartering  a  Company 
of  Ostend  (1722)  with  exclusive  privileges  of 
trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa.  An  attempted  congress  at 
Cambrai  was  long  retarded  and  finally  broken 
up.  Meantime  the  French  court  gave  mortal 
olfense  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  sending  home  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  the  intended  bride  of 
the  young  King  Louis  XV.,  and  marrying  the 
latter  to  a  Polish  princess.  The  final  result  was 
to  draw  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  — 
the  two  original  enemies  in  the  embroilment — 
together,  and  a  treaty  between  them  was  con- 
cluded at  Vienna,  April  30,  1725.  "This  treaty 
renewed  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  to  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
The  eventual  investiture  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  and  that  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  were  also  confirmed.  The  only  new 
clause  contained  in  the  treaty  was  that  by  which 
the  King  of  Spain  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI., 
which  secured  to  the  daughter  of  that  prince  the 
succession  of  all  his  estates.  It  was  chiefiy  on 
this  account  that  Philip  V.  became  reconciled  to 
the  court  of  Vienna.  The  peace  of  Vienna  was 
accompanied  by  a  defensive  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain."  The  terms  of 
the  alliance  were  such  as  to  alarm  England  for 
the  security  of  her  hold  on  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, and  Holland  for  her  commerce,  besides 
giving  uneasiness  to  France.  By  the  action  of 
the  latter,  a  league  was  set  on  foot  ' '  capable  of 
counteracting  that  of  Vienna,  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Herrenhausen,  near  Hanover,  (Septem- 
ber 3,  1725)  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Alliance  of  Hanover.  All  Europe  was  divided 
between  these  two  alliances." — C.  W.  Koch, 
The  Revolutions  of  Europe,  penod  8. 

AiiSO  IN :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  v.  1,  ch.  7-10.— G.  P.  R. 
James,  Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  v.  4.'  Alber- 
oni.— W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  ch.  22-30. — E.  Armstrong,  Elisabeth  Far- 
nese,  "  The  Termagant  of  Spain,"  ch.  2-10. 

A.  D.  1714.—  The  Peace  of  Utrecht.  See 
Utuecut:  a.  D.  1712-1714;  and  Slavery,  Ne- 
Guo:  A.  D.  1698-1776. 

A.  D.  1725-1740. — The  Austrian  Succession. 
—  Guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See 
Adstiua:  a.  D.  1718-1738;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1726-1731. —  Fresh  quarrels  with  Eng- 
land.— Siege  of  Gibraltar. — Treaty  of  Seville. 
— Second  Treaty  of  Vienna. —  Acquisition  of 
the  Italian  Duchies. — "All  Europe  became  di- 
vided between  the  alliances  of  Vienna  and  Han- 
over ;  and  though  both  sides  pretended  that  these 
treaties  were  only  defensive,  yet  each  made  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  war.  George  I.  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  tlie  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
for  the  supply  of  12,000  men;  manifests  were 
published,  ambassadors  withdrawn,  armies  put 
on  foot;  the  sea  was  covered  with  English  fleets; 
an  English  squadron  under  Admiral  Hosier  an- 
noyed the  trade  of  Spain ;  and  in  Feb.  1727,  the 
Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  and  seized  at 
Vera  Cruz  a  richly  laden  merchant  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  English  South  Sea  Company.  But  all 
these  vast  preparations  led  to  no  results  of  im- 
portance. Of  all  the  European  Powers,  Spain 
alone  had  any  real  desire  for  war.  .  .  .  The  pre- 
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liminarics  of  a  general  pncirtcation  were  signed 
at  Paris,  May  Slst  1727,  In-  the  ministers  of  tlie 
Emperor,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland, 
and  a  Congress  was  appointed  to  assemble  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  arrange  a  definitive  peace.  But 
Spain  still  held  aloof  and  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity to  temporise.  The  hopes  of  Philip  being 
again  awakened  by  the  death  of  George  I.  in 
July  1727,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  instigated  the  Pretender  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  port  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  seize 
an  opportunity  to  pass  over  into  England.  But 
these  unfounded  expectations  were  soon  dispelled 
by  the  ((uiet  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne 
and  policy  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The  Spanish 
Queen  [Elizabeth  Farnese],  however,  still  held 
out;  till,  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  state  of  Phil- 
ip's health,  whose  death  might  frustrate  her 
favourite  scheme  of  obtaining  the  Italian  duch- 
ies, and  leave  her  a  mere  cypher  without  any 
political  intlucnce,  she  induced  her  husband  to 
accept  the  preliminaries  by  the  Act  of  the  Pardo, 
March  6th  1728.  A  congress  was  now  opened 
at  Soissons,  to  which  place  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred for  the  convenience  of  Fleury  [French 
minister],  who  was  bishop  of  that  diocese.  But 
though  little  remained  to  be  arranged  except  the 
satisfaction  of  Spain  in  the  matter  of  the  Italian 
duchies,  the  negociations  were  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted." In  the  end  they  "became  a  mere 
farce,  and  the  various  plenipotentiaries  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  Congress.  Meanwhile  the 
birth  of  a  Dauphin  (Sept.  4th  1729)  having  dis- 
sipated the  hopes  of  Philip  V.  and  his  Queen  as 
to  the  French  puccession,  Elizabeth  devoted  her- 
self all  the  more  warmly  to  the  prosecution  of 
her  Italian  schemes;  and  finding  all  her  efforts  to 
separate  France  and  England  unavailing,  she  at 
length  determined  to  accept  what  they  offered. 
.  .  .  She  persuaded  Philip  to  enter  into  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  France  and  England,  which  was 
concluded  at  Seville,  Nov.  9th  1729.  England 
iind  Spain  arranged  their  commercial  and  other 
differences ;  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
Italian  duchies  was  guaranteed;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza  should  be  garrisoned  by  6,000 
Spaniards,  who,  however,  were  not  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  government.  Nothing  more  was 
said  about  Gibraltar.  Philip,  indeed,  seemed 
now  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovering 
that  fortress ;  for  he  soon  afterwards  caused  to 
be  constructed  across  the  isthmus  the  strong  lines 
of  San  Roque,  and  thus  completely  isolated  Gib- 
raltar from  his  Spanish  dominions.  The  Dujch 
acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville  shortly  after  its 
execution,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
receive  entire  satisfaction  respecting  the  India 
Company  established  by  the  Emperor  at  Ostend. 
Charles  VI.  was  indignant  at  being  thus  treated 
by  Spain.  ...  On  the  death  of  Antonio  Farnese, 
Duke  of  Parma,  January  10th  1731,  he  took 
military  possession  of  that  state.  .  .  .  The  ver- 
satility of  the  cabinets  of  that  age,  however, 
enabled  the  Emperor  to  attain  his  favourite  ob- 
ject at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected  it. 
The  Queen  of  Spain,  wearied  with  the  slowness 
of  Cardinal  Fleury  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  suddenly  declared,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  that  Spain  was  no  longer  bound  by 
that  treaty  (January  1731).  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dutch  States,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish 
Court,  without  the  concurrence  of  France,  now 


entered  into  negociations  with  the  Emperor, 
which  were  skilfully  conducted  by  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  to  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  Treaty  of 
Seville;  and,  on  March  16th  1731,  was  concluded 
what  has  been  called  the  Second  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  Great  Britain  and  the  States  guaran- 
teed the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  the  Emperor, 
on  his  side,  acceded  to  the  provisions  of  Seville 
respecting  the  Italian  duchies,  and  agreed  to 
annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands with  the  Indies  bj'  abolishing  the  obnoxious 
Ostend  Company.  He  also  engaged  not  to  be- 
stow his  daughter  on  a  Bourbon  prince,  or  in 
any  other  wav  that  nuglit  endanger  the  balance 
of  power  in  iJurope.  ...  In  the  following  No- 
vember an  English  squadron  disembarked  at 
Leghorn  6,000  Si)aniar(ls,  who  took  po-sse-ssion  of 
that  place,  as  well  as  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma,  and 
Piacenza,  in  the  name  of  Don  Carlos,  as  Duke  of 
Parma  and  presumptive  heirof  Tuscany." — T.  II. 
Dyer,  JIht.  of  Modern  Enrojw,  bk.  0,  ch.  1  (».  3). 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hint. 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  14-15  (b.  2).— W.  Coxe. 
Hint,  of  tlte  House  of  Austria,  ch.  88  {v.  3).— W. 
Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain, 
ch.  36-40  (o.  3).— E.  Armstrong,  Elisabeth  Far- 
nese, "The  Termagant  of  Spain,"  ch.  11-14. 

A.  D.  1733. —  The  First  Bourbon  Family 
Compact  (France  and  Spain).  Sec  Fkamcb: 
A.  D.  1733. 

A.  D.  1734-1735. —  Acquisition  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  as  a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos.  See 
Fkance:  a.  I).  1733-1735. 

A.  D.  1739.—  Outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
England.—  The  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear.  See 
Enolanu:  a.  D.  1739-1741. 

A.  D.  1740.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  of  the 
English  on  Florida.  SccGkokgia.  A.  D.  1738- 
1743. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. — Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Austkia:  A.  D. 
1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1741-1747. — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession:  Operations  in  Italy.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1741-1743;  to  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1743.— The  Second  Family  Compact 
of  the  Bourbon  kings. —  Arrangements  con- 
cerning Italy.    See  Fiianck:    A.  D.  1743  (Oc- 

TOIiEIl). 

A.  D.  1746. — Accession  of  Ferdinand  VI. 

A.  D.  1748.— Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  The  Conohess. 

A.  D.  1759. — Accession  of  Charles  III. 

A.  D.  1761-1762. — The  Third  Family  Com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  kings. — England  declares 
War.    See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1761  (Auuusr). 

A.  D,  1762-1763. — Havana  lost  and  recov- 
ered.    SeeCuHA:  A.  D.  1514-1851. 

A.  D.  1763. — End  and  results  of  the  Seven 
Years  War.- -Florida  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
— Louisiana  acquired  from  France.  See  Seven 
Yeaus  Wau  :  The  Tre.vties. 

A.  D.  1766-1769.— Occupation  of  Louisiana. 
— The  revolt  of  5Jev7  Orleans  and  its  suppres- 
sion. See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1766-1768;  and 
1769. 

A.  D.  1767. — Suppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.     See  Jesuits:  A.  D.  1761-1769. 

A.  D.  1779-1781.  —  Reconquest  of  West 
Florida.     SeeFr,ouiDA:  A.  D.  1779-1781. 

A.  D.  1779-1782.  —  The  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Gibraltar.    See  England:  A.  D.  1780-1783. 
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A.  D.  1782. — Aims  and  interests  in  the  set- 
tlement of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  See  Unitkd  Statks  op 
Am.  .  A.  I).  \~i>*2  (Skptkmuku — Novkmhkh). 

A.  D.  1783-1800. — The  question  of  Florida 
boundaries  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  dispute  with  the  United  States. 
See  Fi-oiuDA:  A.  I).  1788-1787;  und  Louisiana: 
A.  D.  1785-1800. 

A.  D.  1788.— Accession  of  Charles  IV. 

A.  D.  I79i-i'/j3. —  The  Coalition  against 
revolutionary  France.  See  Fkance:  A.  I). 
1790-1791;  1791  (Jui.Y— Seitemuek):  and  1798 
(Mauci! — Ski'tem  heu). 

A.  D.  1793.—  Successes  on  the  French  fron- 
tier.   Sec  Fkance  :  A.  I).  1793  (July  —  Decem- 

ItKU)  PROOHE88  OK  THE  WaU. 

A.  D.  1794. —  French  successes  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. SeeFuANCE:  A.  D.  1794-1795  (Octouek 
—May). 

A.  D.  1795.—  Peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Republic. — Cession  of  Spanish   San 


A.  D.   1795  (June  — 


French 

Domingo.    See  ^^m,\nce; 

Decemuek). 

A.  D.  I797.—  Naval  defeat  by  the  English 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  See  England  :  A.  D. 
1797. 

A.  D.  1797.—  Cession  of  western  part  of 
Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  to  France.  See 
Hayti:  a.  I).  1632-1803. 

A.  D.  1801. — Re-cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France.    See  Louisiana:  A.  I).  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1802. — The  Peace  of  Amiens. — Recov- 
ery of  Minorca  and  Port  Mahon.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1801-1802. 

A.  D.  1805.—  The  naval  defeat  at  Trafal- 
gar. See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1805  (iMAiicii — De- 
cemuek). 

A.  D.  1 807-1 808.— Napoleon's  plots  for  the 
theft  of  the  Spanish  crown. — The  popular  ris- 
ing.—  Acc^-sion  of  Ferdinand  VIL — "For 
more  than  ten  jears  Spain  had  been  drawn  in 
the  wake  of  revolutionary  France.  To  Napoleon 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  she  had  been  as 
subservient  ns  Holland  or  Switzerland ;  she  had 
made  war  and  peace  at  his  bidding,  had  surren- 
dered Trinidad  to  make  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
had  given  her  fleet  to  destruction  at  Trafalgar. 
In  other  states  equally  subservient,  such  as  Hol- 
land and  the  Italian  Itepublic,  Napoleon  had  re- 
modelled the  government  at  his  pleasure,  and  in 
the  end  had  put  his  own  family  at  the  head  of  it. 
After  Tilsit  he  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  make  a  similar  change  in  Spain,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Portugal  seemed  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this.  By  two  conventions  signed 
at  Fontainebleau  on  October  27  [see  Portugal  : 
A.  D.  18071,  the  partition  of  Portugal  was  ar- 
ranged with  Spain.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was 
to  become  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Algarves,  the 
King  of  Spain  was  to  have  Brazil  with  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  two  Americas,  &c. ;  but  the 
main  provision  was  that  a  French  army  was  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  Spain  ready  to  resist 
any  intervention  of  England.  The  occupation 
of  Portugal  took  place  soon  after,  Junot  arriving 
at  Lisbon  on  November  30,  just  as  the  royal 
family  with  a  following  of  several  thousands  set 
sail  for  Brazil  under  protection  of  the  English 
fleet.  At  the  same  time  tiiere  commenced  in  de- 
fiance of  all  treaties  a  passage  of  French  troops 
into  Spain,  which  continued  until  80,000  had  ar- 
rived, and  bad  taken  quiet  possession  of  a  num- 


ber of  Sj)ani8h  fori.  'sscs.  At  last  Murat  wa«- 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Spain. 
He  entered  the  country  on  March  1,  1808,  and 
marched  on  Madrid,  calculating  that  the  king 
would  retire  and  take  refuge  at  Seville  or  (.'adiz. 
This  act  revealed  to  the  world,  and  even  to  a. 
large  party  among  the  French  themselves,  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  had  been  created  at 
Tilsit.  The  lawless  acts  of  Napoleon's  earlier 
life  were  palliated  by  the  name  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  since  Brumaire  he  had  estab- 
lished a  character  for  comparative  moderation. 
But  here  was  naked  violence  without  the  excuse 
of  fanaticism;  and  on  what  a  scale!  One  of  the 
greater  states  of  P^urope  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
burglar,  who  would  moreover,  if  successful,  be- 
come king  not  only  of  Spain  but  of  a  boundless 
empire  in  the  New  World.  The  sequel  was 
worse  even  than  this  commencement,  although 
the  course  which  events  took  seems  to  show  that 
by  meai^  of  a  little  delay  he  might  have  attained 
his  end  without  such  open  defiance  of  law.  The 
administration  of  Spain  had  long  been  in  the  con- 
temptible hands  of  Manuel  Go<loy,  supposed  tO' 
be  the  queen's  lover,  yet  at  the  same  time  high 
in  the  favor  of  King  Charles  IV.  Ferdinand, 
the  heir  apparent,  headed  an  opposition,  but  in 
character  he  was  not  better  than  the  trio  he  op- 
posed, and  he  had  lately  been  put  under  arrest 
on  suspicion  of  designs  upon  his  father's  life. 
To  have  fomented  this  opposition  without  taking 
either  side,  and  to  have  rendered  both  sides 
equally  contemptible  to  the  Spanish  people,  was 
Napoleon's  game.  The  Spanish  people,  who- 
profoundly  admired  him,  might  then  have  beea 
induced  to  ask  him  for  a  king.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, perpetrated  his  crime  before  the  scandal  of 
tlie  palace  broke  out.  The  march  of  Murat  now 
brought  it  to  a  head.  On  March  17  a  tumult 
broke  out  at  Aranjuez,  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  favourite,  and  then  to  the  abdication  of  the 
king,  and  the  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  amid 
universal  truly  Spanish  enthusiasm.  It  was  a 
fatal  mistake  to  have  forced  on  this  popular  ex- 
plosion, and  Napoleon  has  characteristically  tried 
to  conceal  it  by  a  supposititious  letter,  dated 
March  29,  in  which  he  tries  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  Murat,  to  wl^om  the  letter  professes  to  be 
addressed.  It  warns  Murat  against  rousing 
Spanish  patriotism  and  creating  an  opposition  of 
the  nol)les  and  clergy,  which  will  lead  to  a  '  levee 
en  masse,'  and  to  a  war  without  end.  It  predicts, 
in  short,  all  that  took  place,  but  it  has  every 
mark  of  invention,  and  was  certainly  never  re- 
ceijed  by  Murat.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  hav- 
ing thus  begun,  all  that  the  French  could  do  was 
to  abstain  from  acknowledging  him,  and  to  en- 
courage Charles  to  withdraw  his  abdication  as 
given  under  duress.  By  this  means  it  became 
doubtful  who  was  king  of  Spain,  and  Napoleon, 
having  carefully  refrained  from  taking  a  side, 
now  presented  himself  as  arbiter.  Ferdinand 
was  induced  to  betake  himself  to  Napoleon's 
presence  at  Bayonne,  where  he  arrived  on  April 
21 ;  his  father  and  mother  followed  on  the  30th. 
Violent  scenes  took  place  between  father  and  son : 
news  arrived  of  an  insurrection  at  Mpu/id  and  of 
the  stern  suppression  of  it  by  Murat.  In  the  end 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  extorting  the  abdication 
both  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  It  was  learned 
too  late  that  the  insurrection  of  Spain  had  not 
really  been  suppressed.  This  crime,  as  clumsy 
as  it  was  monstrous,  brought  on  that  great  popu- 
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Inr  insurrection  of  Europo  ngninst  tlie  univorsnl 
iijoniirchy,  wliicii  iiiiH  profoiindiy  nio<iiflc(l  iili 
Kiibsiunit-nt  liiatoryi  iukI  nmlies  the  Anti-Nftpo- 
Iconic  Uevolution  im  event  of  tlie  snme  order 
118  tlic  Freucli  Uevolution.  A  rising  unpaml- 
leled  for  its  suddenness  and  sublime  spontane- 
ousncss  took  pliicc  throughout  Spain  and 
speedily  found  ii  response  in  Germany.  A  new 
impulse  was  given,  out  of  which  grew  the  great 
nationality  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
—  J.  11.  Seeley,  Short  Hist,  of  Napoleon  I.,  ch.  5, 
neet.  1. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  llint.  of  Europe,  1800- 
1815,  ch  53  (p.  11).— 11.  Southey,  llint.  of  the  Pe- 
innmildr  War,  ch.  2-5  (».  1). —  M.  de  IJourrlenne, 
I'rieate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  r.  8,  ch.  32. —  P. 
Lanfrcy,  IIM.  of  Napoleon,  v.  3,  eh.  4  andQ-S. 

A.  D.  i8o8  (May— September).— The  stolen 
crown  conferred  on  Joseph  Bonaparte. — Na- 
tional revolt. — Organization  of  Juntas  and 
planning  of  guerilla  war. — French  reve%ses.-- 
Quick  flight  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Madrid. 
— Arrivalof  English  forces  to  aid  the  people. — 
"  Murat  was  disappointed  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
on  which  lie  had  fixed  his  hopes.  It  had  been 
refused  with  surprise  and  indignation  by  Na- 
poleon's brother  Louis,  who  wore  reluctantly 
even  that  of  Holland,  but  was  unwilling  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  still  deeper  royal  servitude. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  consented  to  aban- 
don his  more  tranquil  throne  of  Naples  for  the 
dangers  and  discontents  which  surrounded  that 
of  Spain.  Napoleon,  who  had  nominated  him  to 
it  June  6th,  was  desirous  of  procuring  at  least 
the  apparent  consent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
Council  of  Castile,  the  chief  political  body  of 
Spain,  when  informed  of  the  Treaties  of  Bayonne, 
was  at  last  induced  to  give  a  cold  and  reluctant 
assent  to  the  accession  of  Joseph.  Its  example 
was  followed  by  the  Supreme  Junta  and  the 
municipality  cf  Madrid.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
alternative  but  war.  Ferdinand  displayed  on  the 
occasion  all  the  baseness  of  his  soul  in  its  true 
colours.  He  not  only  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  elevation  of  Joseph, 
he  even  addressed  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
the  man  who  had  usurped  his  crown !  thus  testi- 
fying under  his  own  hand  his  utter  unwortlii- 
ness  to  wear  it.  A  Junta  of  150  Spanish  notables, 
which  had  been  summoned  to  Bayonne,  ac- 
cepted a  constitution  proposed  by  Napoleon, 
July  7th,  and  a  day  or  two  after  Joseph  left 
Bayonne  for  Madrid."  He  had  signed  on  the  5th 
a  treaty  with  his  brother  Napoleon,  by  which  he 
renounced  the  crown  of  Naples,  made,  as  King 
of  Spain,  a  perpetual  offensive  alliance  with 
France,  fixed  the  number  of  troops  and  ships  to 
be  provided  by  each  nation,  and  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  system.  By  an 
act  called  Constitutional  Statute,  July  15th,  the 
vacant  throne  of  Naples  was  bestowed  upon 
Joachim  Murat.  Ferdinand  had  found  means  to 
despatch  from  Bayonne  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  Asturians,  and  dated  May  8th,  in  which 
he  called  upon  them  to  assert  their  independence 
and  never  to  submit  to  the  perfidious  enemy  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  rights.  This  letter 
naturally  made  a  great  impression  on  a  proud 
and  sensitive  people;  nor  was  its  effect  diminished 
hy  another  proclamation  which  Ferdinand  and 
his  brothers  were  compelled  to  sign  at  Bordeaux, 
May  12th,  calling  upon  the  Spaniards  not  to  op- 
pose 'the  beneficent  views'  of  Napoleon.    At 


this  last  address,  cvidonlly  extrrtorl  from  a  pris- 
oner, a  general  cry  of  indignation  arose  in  Spain ; 
the  people!  everywhere  Hew  to  arms,  ex('ci)t 
where  prevented  by  the  presence  of  Freii'U 
troops.  The  city  of  Valencia  renounced  its  o1)e- 
dience  to  the  (Jovernment  of  Madrid,  May  i;3rd; 
Seville  followed  its  example,  and  on  the  27th 
Joseph  Palafox  orguni.sed  at  Saragossa  the  insur- 
rection of  Aragon.  An  these  insurrections  were 
accompanied  with  frightful  massacres,  princi- 
pally of  persons  who  had  held  high  civil  or  mili- 
tary posts  under  Charles  IV.,  the  better  classes, 
to  i)Ut  an  end  to  these  horrible  scenes,  established 
central  Juntas  in  the  principal  towns.  .  .  .  They 
proposed  not  to  meet  the  enemy  in  pitched 
battles  in  the  open  field,  but  to  harass,  wear  otit, 
and  overct)me  him  by  'guerilla,' or  the  discursive 
and  incessant  attacks  of  separate  small  bands. 
The  Supreme  Junta  issued  instructions  for  con- 
ducting  this  mode  of  warfare.  Andalusia  wa» 
better  fitted  for  organising  the  revolt,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  than  any  other  province  of  Spain. 
Its  population  formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, it  possessed  the  sole  cannon-foundry  in  tlie 
kingdom,  it  contained  half  the  disposable  Span- 
ish army,  and  it  could  receive  assistance  from 
the  English  both  by  means  of  Oil)raltar  and  of 
Collingwood's  fieet  that  was  cruising  on  the 
coast.  One  of  the  first  feats  of  arms  of  the 
Spaniards  was  to  compel  the  surrender  of  five 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which  had 
remained  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  (June  14tli).  ^Marshal  Mon- 
cey  was  repulsecl  towards  the  end  of  June  in  an 
advance  upon  Valencia,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  Madrid  with  a  lo.ss  of  one-third  of  his  men. 
In  the  north-west  the  Spaniards  were  less  for- 
tunate. Cuesta,  with  a  corps  of  25,000  men,  was 
defeated  by  Marshal  BessiOres,  July  14th,  at 
Medina  del  Rio  Seco.  The  consequence  of  this- 
victory  was  the  temporary  submission  of  Leon, 
Palencia,  Valladolid,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca  to 
the  French.  But  this  misfortune  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  victory  of  General 
Castafios  over  the  French  in  Andalusia,  a  few 
days  after.  Generals  Dupont  and  Vedel  had  ad- 
vanced into  that  province  as  far  as  Cordova,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  Cnstafios  with  the  army 
of  Andalusia  at  Bayle'n,  July  20th.  On  this  oc- 
ca.sion,  the  commencement  of  the  French  reverses 
in  Spain,  18,000  French  soldiers  laid  down  their 
arms.  Joseph  Bonaparte  found  it  prudent  ta 
leave  Madrid,  August  1st,  which  he  had  only  en- 
tered on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  fly  to  Burgos. 
This  important  victory  not  only  inspired  the 
Spaniards  with  confidence,  but  also  caused  them 
to  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  substantive  Power. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  Castaiios  issued  a 
proclamation  which  does  him  great  honour.  He 
invoked  the  Spaniards  to  show  humanity  towards 
the  French  prisoners  of  war,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  those  who  should  maltreat  them.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  exasperation  of  the  people  against 
their  invaders,  that  numbers  of  the  French  were 
massacred  on  their  route  to  Cadiz  for  embarka- 
tion, and  the  remainder  were  treated  with  bar- 
barous inhumanity.  These  cruelties  had,  how- 
ever, been  provoked  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  at  the  capture  and  sack  of  Cordova.  The 
campaign  in  Aragon  was  still  more  glorious  for 
the  Spaniards.  Palafox,  whether  or  not  he  was 
the  poltroon  described  by  Napier,  had  at  all 
events  the  merit  of  organising,  out  of  almost 
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notliinjj,  tlie  moftiiH  by  wlildi  tlie  Prondi  wen? 
rcpiiLscd  ill  Hini-rul  dcHpemto  iisHmilts  upon 
HunigosHii.  iind  ill  k'figtli  compelled  to  n'trciit 
after  ii  siege  of  Boinc  weeks  (Aiigu.st  14tli).  The 
piitriol  ciiUHe  was  soon  after  Htreiigtheiied  by  tlie 
arrival  at  ('oriiiinii  of  (jeiieral  La  lloinana,  with 
7,000  of  ids  ineii  from  Deiimiirk  (Sept.  20tli). 
Keats,  the  iuiglisli  admiral  in  tlic  Baltic,  had  in- 
formi-d  him  of  llu;  rising  of  his  countrvmen  and 
])rovid(Ml  lum  the  meann  to  transport  his  troops 
irom  Nyborg.  The  English  Ooverninent,  soon 
after  tlu;  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  liad 
proclaimed  a  peucie  with  the  Hpanisli  nation  (July 
'llh  1808),  and  hud  prepared  to  assist  them  in 
tlieir  heroic  struggle.  The  example  of  Spain 
liad  also  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  throw  off 
the  insulTerable  yoke  of  the  French.  A  Junta 
was  established  at  Oporto,  Jiuie  Gth,  and  un  in- 
surrection was  organised  in  all  parts  of  tlie  king- 
<loni  where  the  French  forces  were  not  predomi- 
nant. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  with  about  10,000 
British  troops,  landed  at  Mondego  Bay,  July 
aist."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Jliat.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk. 
7,  ch.  14  (».  4). 

Also  IN:  T.  Hamilton,  Aniinla  of  the  Peni>- 
tular  Cinupaignit,  v.  1,  ch.  4-10. — Baron  Jommi, 
Life  of  NajMleon,  ch.  12  (n.  2).— Gen.  Foy,  IIM. 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninaula,  v.  2,  pt.  1. — Count 
Miot  de  Mel  i  to,  Mc.moirit,  rh.  23-28. 

A.  D.  i8o8  (September— December). — Napo- 
leon's overwhelming  campaign  against  the 
Spanish  armies. — Joseph  reinstated  at  Mad- 
rid.— "The  French  disasters  in  the  Peninsula 
shook  the  belief  in  Napoleon's  invincibility 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  Continent, 
and  the  Emperor  stiw  that  he  must  crush  the 
Spaniards  at  once,  before  the  English  could  ad- 
vance from  the  fortilied  base  they  had  acquired 
on  the  flank  of  the  Spanish  plains.  To  secure 
his  power  on  the  side  of  Germany,  he  hud  u 
prolonged  interview  with  the  Czar  at  Erfurt. 
...  On  the  14th  October  the  two  Emperors 
parted ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Napoleon 
set  out  from  Paris  for  Bayonne,  and  continued 
his  journey  to  Vitoria.  In  September  the  French 
had  evacuated  Tudela  and  Burgos,  and  had  been 
driven  from  Bilbao  by  General  Joachim  Blake 
[a  Spanish  officer  of  Irish  descent].  But  such 
vast  reinforcements  had  been  poured  across  the 
Pyrenees,  that  the  French  armies  in  Spain  now 
numbered  250,000  men,  and  of  these  180,000 
were  drawn  up  behind  the  Ebro.  On  tlie  lust 
day  of  October  Lefevrc  re-took  Bilbao;  and 
Blake,  after  a  defeat  at  Tornosa,  fell  back  upon 
Espinosa,  where  Napoleon,  upon  his  arrival, 
directed  Marshal  Victor  .  .  .  and  Lefevre  to  as- 
sail him  with  40,000  men.  The  Spaniards, 
though  numbering  only  25,000,  held  their  ground 
till  the  morning  of  the  second  day's  fighting 
(11th  November).  With  one  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives Blake  made  a  stand  at  Reynosa  on  the  13th 
against  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory over  Belveilere  at  Burgos  on  the  10th;  but 
they  were  again  broken,  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabrian  chain.  With  the  other 
part  of  the  fugitives,  about  10,000,  the  Marquis 
of  La  Romana  made  his  way  into  Leon.  Cas- 
taiios  and  Palafox  had  a  united  force  of  43,000 
men  and  40  guns;  but  they  were  wrangling 
over  their  plans  when  Marshal  Lannes,  the  in- 
trepid Duke  of  Montebello,  .  .  .  appeared  with 
35,000  men,  and  broke  their  centre  at  Tudela. 
But  on  the  Spanish  left,  the  troops  who  liad  con- 


()uered  at  Baylcn  not  only  maintained  their 
ground  with  obsl'^acv  but  drove  back  the 
French.  At  ler^f^ih  '/"y  were  outnumbered, 
and  Castafios  fell  jar!  in  admirable  order  upon 
Madrid  through  Cal'Unyud.  The  right,  under 
Palufox,  retired  in  disorder  to  Saragossa;  and 
now  the  road  to  Madrid  was  blocked  only  by 
General  San  Juan  nith  12,000  men,  who  hud  en- 
trenched the  Sonio  Sierra  Puss.  But  this  jiost 
also  was  carried  on  the  30th  November  by  the 
Polish  lancers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  rode 
up  and  speared  the  artillerymen  at  their  guns. 
Aranjuez  was  at  once  abandoned  by  the  central 
Junta,  and  on  the  2nd  December  the  French 
vanguard  aiipeared  on  the  heights  north  of  Mad- 
rid. The  capital  became  at  once  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  confusion:  barriciadcs  were  erected, 
and  the  bells  sounded  the  alarm,  but  no  dis- 
cipline was  visible  in  the  assembling  bands;  and 
when  the  heights  of  the  Retiro,  overlooking  the 
city,  >xere  carried  by  the  French  on  the  morning 
of  the  8rd  December,  the  authorities  sent  out  to 
arrange  a  surrender.  On  the  following  morning 
.  .  .  the  French  entered  the  city,  Joseph  was 
again  insiiiiied  in  the  palace,  where  (leputations 
waited  upon  him  to  congratulate  him  and  renew 
their  professions  of  devoted  attachment,  and  the 
(■ity  settled  down  once  more  to  tranquil  submis- 
sion to  the  foreigner." — II.  R.  Clinton,  The  War 
in  the  Peniumila,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Gen.  Vane  (Maniuis  of  London- 
derry), Story  of  the  J'eniumilar  War,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1808-1809  (August— January),—  Wel- 
lington's first  campaign.  —  Convention  of  Cin- 
tra. —  Evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 
— Napoleon  in  the  field.—  Sir  John  Moore's 
advance  into  Spain. — His  retreat. — His  repulse 
of  Soult  at  Corunna. — His  death. —  "  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  division  comprised  9,000  men.  An- 
other corps,  under  sir  John  Moore,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Baltic,  numbered  11,000 
men.  These  two  detachments  were  to  co-oper- 
ate. But  their  united  efforts  were  to  be  directed 
by  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
two  generals  whose  exploits  were  better  known 
In  the  private  records  of  the  Horse  Guards  than 
in  the  annals  of  their  country.  .  .  .  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  landed  bis  troops  at  Figuiera,  a  diffl- 
cult  task  on  an  iron  coast.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
major-general  Spencer's  corps  joined  the  army. 
With  10,000  British  and  5,000  Portuguese,  sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  then  prepared  to  march  towards 
Lisbon.  On  the  17th  he  defeated  at  Roli^a  the 
French  under  Luborde.  On  the  20tli  he  was  at 
Vimiero,  having  been  joined  by  general  An- 
struther  and  general  Acland  with  their  corps.  He 
had  now  an  army  of  17,000  men.  Junot  had 
joined  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  V^edras, 
and  their  united  force  was  about  14,000  men,  of 
whom  1,600  were  cavalry.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  the  French  attacked  the  British 
in  their  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  arrived 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  but  did  not  land.  The 
principal  attack  on  the  IBritish  was  on  the  centre 
and  left;  the  sea  being  in  their  rear.  The  attack 
was  repulsed.  Kellermann  then  attacked  with 
the  French  reserve,  and  he  also  was  driven  back. 
Junot's  left  wing  and  centre  were  discomtited. 
The  road  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  shortest  road  to 
Lisbon,  was  uncovered.  When  the  action  was 
nearly  over,  sir  Harry  Burrard  had  landed.  In 
a  private  letter,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote,  '  The 
French  got  a  terrible  beating  on  the  21st.     They 
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did  not  lose  less,  I  believe,  than  4,000  mm,  nnd 
they  woiild  havt!  been  entirely  destroyed,  if  sir 
II.  Biirriird  Imd  not  prevented  nie  from  pursulii;:.! 
tliem.  Indeed,  since  the  urriviil  of  tlie  great 
generals,  we  appear  to  have  been  palsied,  and 
everything  has  gone  on  wrong.*  SirJohn  Moore 
arrived  witli  his  corps  on  the  21st,  and  his  troops 
were  nearly  ail  landed  when  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended by  the  (.'onvention  of  CMntra  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  tlie  French.  Sir  Ar- 
thur writes  to  Lord  (.'astlereagh,  '  Although  my 
name  is  affl.xed  to  this  instrument,  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  believe  that  I  negotiated  it,  that  I  ap- 
prove of  it,  or  that  I  had  any  hand  in  woniing  it. ' 
On  tlie  rjth  of  September,  he  writes,  '  It  is  (juito 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  any  longer  with 
this  army ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would 
allow  me  to  return  home  and  resume  the  duties 
of  my  olllce  '  Dalrvmple,  Burrard,  and  Welles- 
ley  were  all  recallecl  home.  Sir  John  Moore  re- 
mained at  Lisbon,  having  been  api)ointed  to 
command  the  army.  A  Court  of  Iiwiuiry  was 
ordered  on  the  subject  of  'tl»'<  late  transactions 
in  Portugal.'  Welfesley  had  to  bear  much  be- 
fore the  publicity  of  these  proceedings  was  to 
set  him  right  in  public  opinion.  Tlie  Inquiry 
ended  in  a  formal  disapprobation  of  the  armis- 
tice and  convention  on  the  part  of  the  king  being 
communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  Neither 
of  the  two  '  great  generals '  was  again  employed. 
One  advantage  was  gained  by  the  Convention. 
The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  delivered  up 
to  the  British.  Sir  John  Moore,  late  in  October, 
began  his  inarch  into  Spain,  'to  co-operate, '  as 
his  instructions  set  forth,  '  with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French.'  lie  was 
to  lead  the  British  forces  in  Portugal ;  and  to  be 
joined  by  sir  David  Baird,  with  10,000  men  to 
be  landed  at  Corunna.  Instead  of  finding  Span- 
ish armies  to  cooperate  with,  he  learned  that  the 
French  had  routed  and  dispersed  them.  Napo- 
leon had  himself  come  to  command  his  troops; 
and  had,  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember. Moore  Avas  separated  from  Baird  by  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  He  had  been  led  by 
false  information  to  divide  his  own  army.  He 
remained  for  some  time  at  Salamanca,  inactive 
and  uncertain.  Madrid  was  soon  in  tlie  hands  ' 
of  the  French.  Moore  made  a  forward  move- 
ment against  the  advanced  corps  of  Soult;  and 
then,  learning  that  the  French  armies  were 
gathering  all  around  him,  he  determined  to  re- 
treat. Sir  David  Baird  had  previously  joined 
him.  Moore  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  de- 
fending Portugal,  and  B&d  directed  his  march 
towards  Corunna.  He  commenced  his  retreat 
from  Sahagun  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. During  this  retreat,  the  retiring  army 
constantly  turned  upon  the  pursuers,  always  de- 
feating them,  and  on  one  occasion  capturing 
general  Lefebvre.  The  winter  had  set  in  with 
terrible  severity;  the  sufferings  of  the  troops 
were  excessive;  disorganization,  the  common 
consequence  of  a  retreat,  added  to  their  danger. 
Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruction  by  an 
overwhelming  force  when  he  carried  it  across 
the  Esla,  effectually  destroying  the  bridge  by 
which  they  passed  the  swollen  stream.  But 
Moore  could  not  save  his  men  from  their  own 
excesses,  which  made  enemies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  place  through  which  they  passeu.  At 
Lugo,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1809,  the  British 
general  halted  his  exhausted  troops,  determined 


to  give  battle  to  Soult,  to  whom  Napoleon  had 
glv(;n  up  tile  pursuit  of  the  Kiiglish  army,  hav- 
ing reeelveti  despatehes  which  ii>(ll(;ated  that  war 
with  Austria  was  vUm^  at  band.  Soult  declined 
the  contliet;  and  on  the  British  man^hed  to  ('o- 
runna.  On  tlu;  lllii,  when  tlit^y  had  ascended 
the  heights  from  wiiicli  Corunna  was  visible, 
there  wen;  no  transjiorts  in  the  bay.  The  troops 
met  with  a  kind  rere|)tion  in  the  town;  and  their 
general  applied  himself  to  make  hi.s  position  aa 
strong  as  possible,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  was 
approaching.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the 
transports  arrived.  The  sick  and  wounded  wero 
got  on  board ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery. 
Fourteen  thou.sand  British  remained  to  fight,  if 
their  embarkation  were  molested.  The  battle  of 
Corunna  began  at  two  o'<lock  on  the  Kith  of 
January.  Soult  had  20,000  veterans,  with  nu- 
merous field-guns;  and  he  had  planted  a  formi- 
dable battery  on  the  rocks,  (lommaiiding  the 
valley  and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.  Columns  of 
French  infantry  descended  from  the  higher 
ridge;  and  there  was  soon  a  close  trial  of 
strength  between  the  combatants.  From  tlio 
lower  ridge  Moore  beheld  the  42nd  and  COtU 
driving  the  enemy  before  them  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Elvina.  He  sent  a  battalion  of  the 
guards  to  support  them;  but  through  a  mis- 
conception the  42nd  retired.  Moore  immedi- 
ately dashed  into  the  fight;  exclaimed  'Forty- 
second,  remember  Egypt,'  and  sent  them  back 
to  the  village.  The  British  lield  their  ground 
or  drove  off  their  assailant  3;  and  victory  was 
certain  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic 
commander,  when  he  was  dashtfd  to  the  earth 
by  a  shot  from  the  rock  battery.  Sir  David 
Baird,  the  second  in  command,  had  also  fallen. 
Moore  was  carried  into  Corunna;  and  endured 
several  hours  of  extreme  torture  before  he 
yielded  up  his  great  spirit.  The  command  had 
devolved  upon  general  Hope,  who  thought 
that  his  first  duty  was  now  to  embark  the 
troops.  .  .  .  When  the  sufferers  in  Moore's  cam- 
paign came  home  the  hospitals  were  filled  with 
wounded  and  sick;  and  some  of  the  troops 
brought  back  a  pestilential  fever." — C.  Knight, 
Crown  Hint,  of  Eng.,  ch.  57  {abndgment  of  ch. 
28,  ».  7,  of  Popular  Jlint.  of  Eng.). 

Also  in  :  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist,  of 
the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  bk.  2-4  (?\  1).  —  J.  m.. 
Wilson,  Memoirs  of  tJie  Duke  of  Wellington,  v.  1, 
ch.  13-16. —  Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
V.  4. — G.  R.  Gleig,  General  Sir  John  Afoore(Emi- 
nent  British  Military  Commanders,  v.  3). — Baroa 
Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  13  (0.  2). —  Duke 
de  Rovigo,  Memnirs,  v.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  2-3. — Gen. 
Foy,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  v.  2,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1808-1809  (December— March).— The 
siege  of  Saragossa. — "When  Moore  was  pur- 
sued by  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  who 
had  rallied  20,00o  men  in  New  Castile  after  the 
fall  of  Madrid,  formed  the  Quixotic  design  of 
re-taking  the  capital.  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of 
Belluno,  utterly  crushed  his  force  at  Ucles  on 
the  13th  January,  180P,  where  1,500  Spaniards 
were  slain,  and  9,000  men  and  all  the  stores  and 
artillery  were  taken.  The  French,  in  retaliation 
for  the  Spaniards  having  hanged  some  soldiers 
who  liad  been  captured,  murdered  many  of  the 
prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  perpetrated  infamous 
atrocities  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ucles.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  showed  their  extraordinary 
valour  behind  walls  in  their  second  defence  of 
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8umffo««n,  the  siege  of  which  [ahnndonod  the 
prcvlmm  Aii)?iiHt,  iiftiT  ii  (Icrce  HtniKKh'l  wuh  w- 
ncwc<|  l»y  !<5,<KM)  Fn-nch  uiuh-r  .MiirHluils  .Moiicey 
hikI  Mortler,  on  the  'UMi  Dcrombcr,  1808.  The 
city  wiiH  (lefcmliMl  by  riiliifox,  who  hud  n-tlrcd 
hitii  it  lifUT  his  dttfciit  lit  Tiidela.  The  wrond 
siege  of  thlH  renowiu'd  city  —  though  the  defence 
eventuiilly  proved  iinHucccHsful  —  crowns  with 
everliuiling  glory  tlie  Hpiini»i»  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  'The  citizens  gave  up  their  gotMls, 
their  houses,  and  their  ixMlles  to  tlie  war,  and, 
mingling  with  the  peasants  and  soldiers,  formed 
one  mighty  garrison  suited  to  the  vast  fortress 
they  had  formed.  For  doors  and  windows  were 
built  up,  house-fronts  loopholed,  Internal  com- 
munications open(^,  streets  trenched  and  crossed 
by  earthen  ramparts  mounted  with  ^annon,  and 
every  strong  building  was  a  separate  fortillca- 
ticm:  there  was  no  weak  point — there  could  be 
none  In  a  city  which  was  all  fortress,  where  the 
space  covered  by  houses  was  the  measure  of  the 
ramparts'  (Napi;>r).  All  the  trees  outside  the 
walls  were  cut  down,  the  liouses  destroyed,  and 
the  materials  carried  Into  the  town.  .  .  .  The 
public  magazines  were  provisioned  for  six 
months,  and  all  the  conventual  communities  and 
the  Inhabitunts  had  large  private  stores.  Nearly 
8,000  artillerymen  and  sappers,  and  30,000  men 
of  the  regular  army,  hud  taken  refuge  In  the 
city,  and  at  least  20,0(K)  citizens  and   fugitive 

Eeasants  were  lit  for  arms.  The  popular  leaders 
ad  recourse  to  all  the  aid  which  superstition 
could  give  them:  denunciations  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  were  hurled  on  those  who  were  suspected 
of  wavering,  and  the  clergy  readily  recounted 
Btories  of  minicles  to  encourage  the  faithful. 
Saragossa  was  '  believed  to  be  Invincible  through 
the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  who 
had  chosen  it  for  the  seat  of  her  peculiar  worship. 
.  .  .  An  appearance  in  tlie  sky,  which  at  other 
times  might  have  passed  unremembcred,  and 
perhaps  unnoticed,  had  given  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  popular  faith.  About  a  month  be- 
fore tlie  commencement  of  the  first  siege,  a  white 
Cloud  appeared  at  noon,  and  gradually  assumed 
the  form  of  a  palm-tree;  the  sky  being  in  all 
other  parts  clear,  except  that  a  fe\*  specks  of 
fleecy  cloud  liovered  about  the  larger  one.  It 
was  first  observed  over  the  church  of  N.  Seiiora 
del  Portillo,  and  moving  from  thence  till  it 
seemed   to  be  immediately  above  that  of  the 

Eillar,  continued  in  the  same  form  about  half  an 
our,  and  tlicn  dispersed.  The  inhabitants  were 
in  a  state  of  such  excitement  that  crowds  joined 
In  the  acclamation  of  the  first  beliolder,  wlio 
cried  out,  ' '  A  miracle  1 " —  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  besiegers  had  confirmed  the  omen,  a  miracle 
It  was  universally  pronounced  to  have  been,  the 
people  proclaiming  with  exultation  that  the 
Virgin  had  by  this  token  prefigured  the  victory 
she  had  given  them,  and  promised  Zaragoza 
her  protection  as  long  as  the  world  should  en- 
dure'  (Soutliey).  ...  At  daybreak  on  the  21st 
December,  General  Suchet  carried  the  works  on 
the  Monte  Torrero;  but  Count  Oazan  de  la 
Peyritire  —  a  general  highly  distinguished  in  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  campaigns  —  failed  in  his  at- 
tack upon  the  suburbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  leaders  was  restored.  Three  days  later  the 
town  was  completely  invested,  the  siege  opera- 
tions being  directed  by  (Jeneral  La  Coste.  On 
the  30th  December,   the  trenches  being  com- 


pleted, the  town  was  siimmoned  to  surrender, 
ami  the  example  of  Madrid  was  ii-fcrred  to;  but 
Palafox  replied  proudly,  'If  Madrid  has  nur- 
rendcrcd,  Madrid  has  been  sold:  Saragossa  will 
ncitlMT  li(!  sold  nor  iirretidcrcd.'  .Marhhal  Mon- 
ccy  Ix'ing  recalled  to  Madrid,  Junot  took  com- 
maml  of  nis corps.  The  Ixnicgcd  attempted  sev- 
eral .sallies,  which  were  repulMcd;  ancl  after  a 
heavy  bombardment,  the  St.  Joseph  convent  was 
(•arried  by  the  French  on  the  llth  .January,  1809. 
The  Spanish  leaders  maintained  the  courage  of 
their  countrymen  by  proclidming  a  forged  de- 
spatch narrating  the  (lefeat  of  Napoleon.  The 
guerrilla  l)and8  l)egan  to  gather  In  round  the 
French,  and  their  co..dition  was  becoming  peril- 
ous. But  the  command  had  now  l»een  taken  by 
the  Invincible  Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  of  Monte- 
bello  (who  had  been  detained  l»y  a  long  ill.Mess); 
the  approaches  were  steadily  pushed  on,  the 
breaches  in  the  walls  became  wider,  an<l  on  the 
29th  the  French  rushed  forward  and  took  posses- 
slon  of  the  ramparts.  'Thus  tlie  walls  of  Zara- 
goza went  to  the  ground ;  but  Zaragoza  remained 
erect,  and  as  the  broken  girdle  fell  from  tho 
heroic  city,  the  besiegers  started  at  her  naked 
strength.  Tho  regular  defences  had  crumbled, 
but  tlie  popular  resistance  was  Instantly  called 
with  all  its  terrors  into  action ;  ami  as  if  fortune 
had  resolved  to  mark  the  exact  moment  when 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  science  should  cease, 
tho  chief  engineera  on  both  sides  [La  Coste  and 
San  Oenis]  were  simultaneously  stain '  (Napier). 
.  .  .  The  Junta  was  in  no  degree  cowed :  they 
resolved  on  resistance  to  tho  last  extremity,  and 
a  row  of  gil)bets  was  raised  for  any  who  should 
dare  to  propose  surrender.  Additional  barri- 
cades were  constructed,  and  alarm-bells  were 
rung  to  summon  the  citizens  to  the  threatened 
points.  As  each  house  was  in  itself  a  fort  whi(:h 
had  to  be  separately  attacked,  mining  now  was 
had  recourse  to.  In  this  art  the  skill  of  the 
French  was  unquestioned,  and  room  after  room 
and  house  after  house  was  carried.  But  still  the 
constancy  of  the  besieged  was  unshaken,  and  tho 
French  soldiers  began  to  murmur  at  their  exces- 
sive toil.  From  so  many  of  tho  women  and 
children  being  huddled  together  in  the  cellars  of 
'  the  city,  for  safety  from  the  shells  and  cannon- 
balls,  a  pestilence  arose,  and  slowly  spread  from 
the  besieged  to  the  besiegers.  '  The  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  daring  soldier  and  the  shrinking 
child,  fell  before  it  alike ;  and  such  was  the  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  that  the  slightest  wound 
gangrened  and  became  incurable.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  February  the^aily  deaths  were  from 
four  to  five  hundred;  —  the  living  were  unable 
to  bury  tlie  dead;  and  thousands  of  carcases, 
scattered  about  the  streets  and  courtyards,  or 
piled  in  heaps  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  were 
left  to  dissolve  in  their  own  corruption,  or  be 
licked  up  by  the  flames  of  burning  houses  as  the 
defence  became  concentrated '  (Napier).  On  tho 
18tii  February  a  great  assault  took  place,  and  so 
n.uch  of  the  town  was  carried  that  further  resis- 
tance was  hopeless.  Terms  of  capitulation  were 
offered  by  the  besieged,  but  were  rejected  by 
Lannes,  and  on  the  19th  the  heavy  guns  opened 
from  the  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
to  sweep  the  houses  on  the  quays.  On  the  20th, 
when  all  the  great  leaders  were  dead  or  pros- 
trated with  fever,  and  none  but  the  soldier- priest 
Ric  remained  to  lead  the  diminished  band  of 
heroes,   Saragossa  surrendered,— at  discretion, 
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nrconJIng  to  the  FVcucli:  on  lionoiirni)!*' tcrniH, 
ii('(;or(lii>K  to  the  SpuiiiiinlH.  Siuli  wiiH  tlit'  <-Ioh(! 
«if  one  or  the  nioHt  IutoIc  defences  in  tlic  lilnlory 
<if  till!  W(»rl(l.  If  iinv  conditioiiH  wcri'  n-iilly  lu"- 
ci-ptod,  tlicy  were  ill  oliM-rvcd  Itv  tiicf  victors; 
the  cjinrclifrt  were  plundered,  un(l  nmny  of  Iho 
chirpy  and  monks  wi-rc  put  lo  deitli.  .  .  .  Tim 
other  HtrouKlioliU  in  Ara^iin,  one  after  another, 
surrendered  to  the  French  before  the  end  of 
Marcli.  In  Calalonia  the  French,  under  (iencral 
Oouvlon  .St.  Cyr,  had  met  will  t'(|ual  hucccsh. 
With  !JO,(MM)  n>en  St.  Cyr  had  taken  Hosan  after 
II  month'.s  wiege  —  which  was  jjrolonged  l»y  the 
prc.sen(H>  of  that  lirlliiant  naval  commander.  Lord 
C'oc'irano  (aft«.'rwards  Earl  of  Dundonahl),  with 
an  Kn^lisli  frigate  in  th'j  harbour  —  in  I)ccem- 
ber.  IWI8,  had  routed  Ceding  at  Cardadeii,  had 
rclit;v(!d  Barcelona  (where  General  DuhcHme  was 
shut  up  with  8,(K)I)  Frenclimen),  and  had  again, 
on  the  'Jlst  December,  routed  Iteding  nt  Molinos 
del  Hey,  whore  all  the  Spanish  8t(>res,  including 
80,0(M)  muskets  from  England,  were  taken.  In 
the  spring  of  1800  lleding  made  another  attempt 
to  achieve  the  indepenckuice  of  the  north-east, 
and  moved  to  relieve  Haragossa;  but  on  the  17th 
February  lie  was  met  by  St.  ("yr  at  Igualada, 
where  Ik'ding  himself  was  killed  and  his  army 
was  dispersed.  The  siege  of  Qerona  alone  in  the 
nortli-east  of  Sjjain  renniijied  to  be  undertaken." 
— 1£.  H.  Clinton,  The.  Wav  in  the  PtiniiHula,  eh.  8. 

AiiSO  I.  C.  M.  Yonge,  Bmk  of  O olden  DeeiU, 
;>.  805,— U.  riouthey,  Hut.  of  the  Peninmilar  W<tr, 
eh.  18  (0.  8).— Sir  \V.  F.  P.  Napier,  JIiHt.  of  the 
War  in  ths  Peniimulu,  bk.  5,  eh.  2-8  {v.  1). — 
Baron  de  Marl)ot,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  eh.  40. 

A.  D.  x809  (February —  June).— The  war  in 
Aragop. —  Siege  of  Gerona.  —  "This  decisive 
victory  [of  Igualada]  terminated  tlie  regular  war 
in  Catalonia;  and  St  Cyr,  retiring  to  Vlch,  com- 
menced preparations  for  the  siege  of  Gerona. 
The  undertaking  was  for  some  time  delayed  by 
the  discord  of  Bt  Cyr  and  Verdier;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  May  they  appeared  before  the  town, 
and  ou  the  Ist  of  June  the  investment  was  com- 
pleted. But  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards  no- 
where appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
<lefence  of  their  walled  towns:  it  was  not  till 
12tli  August,  after  37  days  of  open  trenches,  and 
two  unsuccessful  assaults,  that  the  French  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  fort  of  Monjuich,  which 
commands  the  town:  yet  the  gallant  governor, 
Alvarez,  still  held  out,  and  the  sjife  arrival  of  a 
convoy  sent  by  Blake  reanimated  the  spirit  of 
the  garrison.  The  grand  assault  of  the  lower 
town  was  given  (Sept.  17);  but  the  French  were 
repulsed  from  the  breach  with  the  loss  of  1,600 
men;  and  St  Cyr,  despairing  of  carrying  the 
place  by  force,  converted  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. The  capture  of  three  successive  convoys, 
sent  by  Blake  for  their  relief,  reduced  the  be- 
sieged at  last  to  extremity;  famine  and  pestilence 
devastated  the  city ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  inhab- 
itants were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating 
liair  that  the  place  was  yielded  (Dec.  12)  to  Au- 
gereau,  who  had  superseded  St  Cyr  in  the  com- 
mand. A  more  memorable  resistance  is  not  on 
record;  but  the  heroic  Alvarez,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  Augereau,  was  immured  in  a  dun- 
geon at  Figueras,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
died.  Junot,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  in  Ara- 
gon  by  Suchet,  a  young  general  whose  talents 
and  success  gave  him  a  brilliant  career  in  the 


later  ycnra  of  the  em|)ire.  Ili.s  first  eMay,  how- 
ever, wiiH  unfortunate;  ftr  the  indefatigable 
Blake,  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  i'\t  Cyr 
towiinls  the  Pyrenees,  h:id  again  advaut  d  with 
12,000  men:  and  an  action  ensued  (.May  28)  at 
Alcani/..  in  which  the  French,  sei/.ed  "  ith  a 
panic,  tied  in  confusion  from  tlie  tlehl.  This  un- 
wonted MuccesH  eml)(>ldened  Blake  to  apprtmcU 
Saragossa;  but  the  diHcitilinc  and  manieuvrcHof 
the  French  asserted  their  wonted  superiority  in 
the  plains;  tile  Spaniards  were  routed  close  to 
Saii(gos.sa  (.lune  |(i),  mid  more  decisively  at  Bel 
chite  tlie  ne.\t  liiiy.  The  army  of  Blake  was  en- 
tirely dispersed;  and  all  regular  resistance  ceased 
in  Antgon,  as  it  had  done  in  Catalonia,  after  the 
fall    of    Gerona." — h'jutome  of  Alinoun  JIi»t.   of 

h''iroi„;  Hfet.  :M\-:m. 

A.  D.  1809  (February —July). —Wellington 
aeain  in  the  English  command. — The  French 
advance  into  Portugal  checked.  —  Passage 
of  the  Douro  by  tne  English.— Battle  of 
Talavera. — "Napoleon,  before  Moore's  corps 
had  actually  left  Corunna,  conceived  thf  war 
at  an  <-nd,  and,  in  issuing  instructions  to  his 
marshal.s,  anticipated,  with  no  unreasonalile  c(m- 
tidence,  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Penin- 
sula. K.\ceptlng,  indeed,  some  isolated  districts 
in  tli(>  east,  the  only  parts  now  in  possession  of 
tin;  Spaniards  or  their  allies  were  Andalusia, 
whicli  had  been  saved  by  the  pre(;lpitate  recall 
of  Napolecm  to  tlie  north;  and  Portugal,  which, 
still  in  arms  against  the  French,  was  nominally 
occupied  by  a  British  corps  of  10,0(M)  men,  left 
there  under  Sir  John  Cradock  at  the  time  of 
General  M(M)re'8  departure  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army  for  Spain.  1  he  proceedings  of  the  French 
marshalH  for  the  recovery  of  the  entire  Peninsula 
were  spiodily  arrangcnl.  Lannes  took  the  direc- 
tion of  'he  siege  of  Saragossa,  where  the  Span- 
iards, fighting  as  usual  with  admirable  constancy 
from  behind  stone  walls,  were  holding  two 
French  corps  at  bay.  Lefebvre  drove  one  Span- 
ish army  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  Victor  chased  another  into  the  fastnes-ses  of 
Murcia.  Meantime  Soult,  after  recoiling  awhile 
from  the  dying  blows  of  Moore,  had  promptly 
occupied  Gallicla  upon  the  departure  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Portuguese 
frontier  on  his  work  of  conquest.  In  aid  of  this 
design  it  was  concerted  that  while  tlie  last-named 
marshal  advanced  from  the  north,  Victor,  by 
way  of  Elvus,  and  Lapisse  by  way  of  Almeida, 
should  converge  together  upon  Portugal,  and 
that  when  the  English  at  Lisbon  had  been  driven 
to  their  ships  the  several  corps  should  unite  for 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  by  tlio 
occupation  of  Andalusia.  Accordingly,  leaving 
Ney  to  maiuUiin  the  ground  already  won,  Soult 
descended  with  30,000  men  upon  the  Douro,  and 
by  the  end  of  JNIarch  was  in  secure  possession  of 
Oporto.  Had  he  continued  his  advance,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  w'.npaign  might  have  had 
the  termination  he  desired ;  but  at  this  point  he 
waited  for  intelligence  of  the  English  in  his 
front  and  of  Victor  and  Lapisse  on  his  flank. 
His  caution  saved  Portugal,  for,  while  he  still 
hesitated  on  the  brink  of  the  Douro,  there  again 
arrived  in  the  Tagus  that  renowned  commander 
before  whose  genius  the  fortunes  not  only  of  the 
marshals,  but  of  their  imperial  master,  were 
finally  to  fail.  England  was  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  greatest  war.  The  system  of 
small  expeditions  and  insignificant  diversions, 
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though  not  yet  conclusively  abandoned,  was 
BCK)n  supersetfed  by  the  glories  of  a  visible  con- 
test: and  in  a  short  time  it  was  known  and  felt 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  that  on  the 
field  of  the  Peninsula  England  was  fairly  pitted 
against  France.  ...  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1809,  when  the  prospects  of.  Spanish 
independence  were  at  their  very  gloomiest  point, 
the  British  Cabinet  had  proposed  and  concluded 
a  comprehensive  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
visional Administration  of  Spain;  and  it  was 
now  resolved  that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula 
should  be  continued  on  a  scale  more  effi  ctual 
than  before,  and  thnt  the  principal,  instead  of 
the  secondary,  part  should  be  borne  by  England. 
.  .  .  England's  colonial  requirements  left  her 
little  to  show  against  the  myriads  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  v/as  calculated  at  the  time  that  60,000 
British  soldiers  might  have  been  made  dispos- 
able for  tl»e  Peninsular  service,  but  at  no  period 
of  the  war  was  such  a  force  ever  actually  col- 
lected under  the  stanclards  of  Wellington,  while 
Napoleon  could  maintain  his  300,000  warriors 
in  Spain,  without  materially  disabling  the  arms 
of  the  Empire  on  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine. 
We  had  allies,  it  is  true,  in  the  troops  of  the 
country ;  but  these  at  first  were  little  better  than 
refractory  recruits,  requiring  all  the  accessories 
of  discipline,  equipment,  and  organisation;  jeal- 
ous of  all  foreigners,  even  as  friends,  and  not 
unreasonably  suspicious  of  supporters  who  could 
always  find  in  their  ships  a  refuge  which  was 
denied  to  themselves.  But  above  all  these  diffi- 
culties was  that  arising  from  the  inexperience 
of  the  Government  in  continental  warfare.  .  .  . 
When,  however,  with  these  ambiguous  pros- 
pects, the  Government  did  at  length  resolve  "n 
the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  Penini,u.ttr 
war,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  once  instinc- 
tively turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  the 
general  to  conduct  it.  .  .  .  He  stoutly  declared 
is  opinion  that  Portugal  was  tenable  against 
the  French,  even  if  actual  possessors  of  Spain, 
and  that  it  offered  ample  opportunities  of  in- 
fluencing the  great  result  of  the  war.  With 
these  views  he  recommended  that  the  Portu- 
guese army  should  be  organised  at  its  full 
strength;  that  it  should  be  in  part  taken  into 
British  pay  and  under  the  direction  of  British 
officers,  and  that  a  force  of  not  less  than  30,000 
English  troops  should  be  despatched  to  keep 
this  army  together.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  prestige 
already  attached  to  Wellesley 's  name  that  his  ar- 
rival in  the  Tagus  changed  every  feature  of  the 
scene.  No  longer  suspicious  of  our  intentions, 
tlie  Portuguese  Government  gave  prompt  effect 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  English  commander.  .  .  . 
The  command-in-chief  of  tlie  native  army  was 
intrusted  to  an  English  officer  of  great  distinc- 
tion. General  Beresford ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
once  more  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  British  arms. 
...  Of  the  Spanish  armies  we  need  only  say 
that  they  had  been  repeatedly  routed  with  in- 
variable certaintjr  and  more  or  less  disgrace, 
though  Cuesta  still  held  a  nominal  force  together 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  There  were,  there- 
fore, two  courses  open  to  the  British  commander : 
— either  to  repel  the  menaced  advance  of  Soult 
by  marching  on  Oporto,  or  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Cuesta,  and  try  the  result  of  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Madrid.  The  latter  of  these  plans 
was  wisely  postponed  for  the  moment,  and, 
preference  having  been  decisively  given  to  the 


former,    the  troops  at  once   comm.  their 

march  upon  the  Douro.  The  British  foi .  .nder 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  command  amounted  at 
this  time  to  about  20,000  men,  to  which  about 
15,000  Portuguese,  in  a  respectable  state  of  or- 
ganisation, were  added  by  the  exertions  of  Beres- 
ford. Of  these  about  24,000  were  now  led 
against  Soult,  who,  though  not  inferior  in 
strength,  no  sooner  ascertained  the  advance  of 
the  English  commander,  than  he  arranged  for  a 
retreat  by  detaching  Loison  with  6,000  men  to 
dislodge  a  Portuguese  post  from  his  left  rear. 
Sir  Arthur's  intention  was  to  envelope,  if  pos- 
sible, the  French  corps  by  pushing  forward  a 
strong  force  upon  its  left,  and  thus  intercepting 
its  reureat  toward  Ney's  position,  while  the 
main  body  assaulted  Soult  in  his  quarters  at 
Oporto.  The  former  of  these  operations  he  in- 
trusted to  Beresford,  the  latter  he  directed  in 
person.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  troops  reached 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Douro;  the  waters  of 
which,  300  yards  in  width,  rolled  between  them 
and  their  adversaries.  .  .  .  Availing  himself  of 
a  point  where  the  river  by  a  bend  in  its  course 
was  not  easily  visible  from  the  town.  Sir  Arthur 
determined  on  transporting,  if  possible,  a  few 
troops  to  the  northern  bank,  and  occupying  an 
unfinished  stone  building,  which  lie  perceived 
was  capable  of  affording  temporary  cover.  The 
means  were  soon  supplied  by  the  activity  of 
Colonel  Waters — an  officer  whose  habitual  auda- 
city rendered  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  mem- 
orable war.  Crossing  in  a  skiff  to  the  opposite 
bank,  he  returned  with  two  or  three  boats,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  company  of  the  Buffs  was 
established  in  the  building.  Reinforcements 
quickly  followed,  but  not  without  discovery. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  presently  the  edifice 
was  enveloped  by  the  eager  battalions  of  the 
French.  The  British,  however,  held  their  ground ; 
a  passage  was  effected  at  other  points  during 
the  struggle;  the  French,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance,  were  fain  to  abandon  the  city  in  pre- 
cipitation, and  Sir  Arthur,  after  his  unexampled 
feat  of  arms,  sat  down  that  evening  to  the  din- 
ner which  had  been  prepared  for  Soult.  .  .  . 
This  brilliant  operation  being  effected.  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the  main 
project  of  the  campaign — that  to  which,  in  fact, 
the  attack  upon  Soult  had  been  subsidiarv  — 
the  defeat  of  Victor  in  Estremadura.  .  .  . 
Cuesta  would  take  no  advice,  and  insisted  on 
the  adoption  of  his  own  schemes  with  such  ob' 
stinacy,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  compelled  to  frame 
his  plans  accordingly.  Instead,  therefore,  of  cir- 
cumventing Victor  as  he  had  intended,  he  ad- 
vanced into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  July,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta  and  feel  his  way 
towards  Madrid.  The  armies,  when  united, 
formed  a  mass  of  78,000  combatants;  jut  of 
these  56,000  were  Spanish,  and  for  the  brunt  of 
war  Sir  Arthur  could  only  reckon  on  his  22,000 
British  troops,  Beresford's  Portuguese  having 
been  despatched  to  the  north  of  Portugal.  On 
the  other  side,  Victor's  force  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  succours  which  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Madrid,  had  hastily 
concentrated  at  Toledo;  and  when  the  two 
armies  at  length  confronted  each  other  at  Tala- 
vera,  it  was  found  that  55,000  excellent  French 
troops  were  arrayed  against  Sir  Arthur  and  his 
ally,  while  nearly  as  many  more  were  descend- 
ing from  the  north  on  the  line  of  the  British  com- 
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munications  along  the  valley  of  the  Tagiis.  On 
tlie  28th  of  July  the  British  commander,  after 
making  the  best  dispositions  in  his  power,  re- 
ceived the  attack  of  the  French,  directed  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  in  person,  with  Victor  and 
Jourdan  at  his  side,  and  after  an  engagement  of 
great  severity,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  vir- 
tually inactive,  he  remained  master  of  the  field 
against  double  his  numbers,  having  repulsed  the 
enemy  at  all  points  with  heavy  loss,  an<\  having 
captured  several  hundred  prisoners  and  17  pieces 
of  cannon  in  this  the  first  great  pitched  battle 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Penin- 
sula. In  this  well  fought  field  of  Taiavera, 
the  French  had  thrown,  for  tlie  drst  time,  their 
whole  disposable  force  upon  (he  British  army 
without  success;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in- 
ferred, with  a  justifiable  confidence,  thiit  the 
relative  superionty  of  his  troops  to  those  of  the 
Emperor  wns  practically  decided.  Jomini,  the 
French  military  historian,  confesses  almost  as 
much;  and  the  opinions  of  Ni'poleon  himself, 
as  visible  in  his  correspondence,  underwent  from 
that  moment  a  serious  change." — Memoir  of  Wel- 
lington, from  "The  Tiinea"  of  Sept.  15-16,  1852. 

Also  in:  11.  Southey,  IliMt.  of  the  renins, ular 
War,  ch.  22-24  (w.  3-4).— Sir  A.  Alison,  Iligt.  of 
Europe,  1789-1815,  ch.  63  (v.  13). 

A.  D.  1809  (August —  November). —  Battles 
of  Almonacid,  Puerto  de  Bafios,  Ocana,  and 
Alba  de  Tormes. —  Soon  after  Wellington's  un- 
fruitful victory  at  Taiavera,  "  Venegas  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Aranjuez,  and  was  besieging 
Toledo;  but  the  retreat  of  the  British  having  set 
the  French  armies  at  liberty,  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  after  a  sharp  action  at  Almonacid  (Aug. 
ll)byDes8oles  and  Sebastiani;  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  had  approached  Madrid  with  6,000 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  was  encountered  and 
<iriven  back  by  Ney  (Aug.  8)  at  Puerto  de  Banos. 
The  British  at  length,  after  lying  a  month  at 
Deleitosa,  were  compelled,  by  the  samdalous 
failure  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  furnish  them 
with  supplies  or  provisions,  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains and  fix  their  headquarters  atBadajos,  after 
an  angry  correspondence  between  Wellesley  and 
Cuesta,  who  soon  after  was  removed  from  his 
command.  A  gleam  of  success  at  Tamanes, 
where  Marehand  was  routed  with  loss  (Oct.  24) 
by  Romana's  army  imder  th?  Duke  del  Parque, 
encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  make  another  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  Madrid;  and  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  including  7,000  horse  and  60  pieces 
of  cannon,  advanced  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Sierra  Morena,  under  General  Areizaga.  The 
battle  was  fought  (Nov.  12)  at  Ocana,  near  Aran- 
juez; but  though  the  Spaniards  beliaved  with 
considerable  spirit,  the  miserable  incapacity  of 
their  commander  counterbalanced  all  their  efforts, 
and  an  unparalleled  rout  was  the  restilt.  Pur- 
sued over  the  wide  plains  of  Castile  by  the 
French  cavalry,  20,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
with  all  the  guns  and  stores :  the  wreck  was  com- 
plete and  irretrievable;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Duke  del  Parque  (Nov.  25)  at  Alba  de  Tormes, 
dispersed  the  last  force  which  could  be  called  a 
Spanish  army.  It  was  evident  from  these  events 
that  Portugal  was  the  only  basis  from  which  the 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  could  be  effected." 
—  Epitome  of  Alimn's  Hint,  of  Europe,  sect.  576 
(eh.  63,  V.  \\i  of  ro)iq)kte  work). 

A,  D,  1800  (August — December). — Welling- 
ton's difficulties. —  His  retreat  into  Portugal, 


—"In  the  course  of  the  29th,  the  army  was  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  horse-artil- 
lery, and  a  brigade  of  light  troops  from  Lisbon, 
under  General  Crawford.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Sii  .  rthur  Wellesley  to  follow  up  his 
victory.  The  position  he  occupied  was  still  one 
of  extreme  peril.  A  powerful  enemy  was  ad- 
vancing on  his  rear;  and  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  for  the  sujiply  of  his  army,  either  on  the 
promises  of  the  Spanish  General,  orof  the  Junta. 
The  army  of  Vanegas,  which,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  had  advanced 
from  Miulrilejos,  was  engaged,  during  the  28th 
and  29tli,  in  endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  French 
garrison  from  Toledo.  His  advance  pushed  on 
during  the  night  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mad- 
rid, and  took  prisoners  some  patroles  of  the 
enemy.  Vanegas,  however  no  sooner  learned 
from  the  prisoners  that  Joseph  and  Sebastiani 
were  approaching,  than  he  .  .  .  desisted  from 
any  further  offensive  operations.  The  intelli- 
gence that  Vanegas  had  failed  in  executing  the 
part  allotted  to  him,  was  speedily  followed  by 
information  that  Soult  had  with  facility  driven 
the  Spaniards  from  tiie  passes  leading  from  Sala- 
manca to  Placentia.  It  was  in  consequence  ar- 
ranged between  the  Generals,  that  the  British 
army  should  immediately  march  to  attack  Soult, 
and  that  Cuesta  should  remain  in  the  position  of 
Taiavera,  to  protect  this  movement  from  any 
operation  of  Victor.  The  wounded  likewise 
were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  Cuesta.  ...  On  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  August,  the  British  ac- 
cordingly commenced  their  march  on  Oropesa. 
On  his  arrival  there.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Soult  was  already  at 
Naval  Moral.  .  .  .  Shortly  after,  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  Cuesta,  announcing,  that,  as  the 
enemy  were  stated  to  be  advancing  on  his  flank, 
an('  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  corps  of  Ney 
and  Mortier  had  been  united  under  Soult,  he 
had  determined  on  quitting  his  position,  and 
joiring  the  British  army  at  ()ropesa.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  the  same  night ;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  British  wounded  were  left  un- 
protected in  the  town  of  Taiavera.  The  conduct 
of  Cuesta,  in  this  precipiUite  retreat,  is  altogether 
indefensible.  ...  In  quitting  the  position  of 
Taiavera,  Cuesta  had  abandoned  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  the  advance  of  Victor  on  the  Brit- 
ish rcp.r  could  be  resisted  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  .  .  .  The  whole  calculations  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  were  at  once  overthrown.  .  .  . 
Sir  Arthur  determined  to  throw  his  army  across 
the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo.  .  .  . 
Cuest'.  .  .  .  followed  the  British  in  their  retreat 
to  the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo,  and  leaving  the  Duke 
del  Albuquerque  with  two  divisions  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  to  defend  it,  he  withdrew  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  Paraleda  de  Garben. 
The  French,  however,  having  taken  post  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  soon  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  ford  by  which  they  crossed,  and  sur- 
jirising  the  Spaniards,  drove  them  at  once  from 
the  works,  with  the  loss  of  30  pieces  of  cannon. 
After  this,  Cuesta  with  his  whole  force  fell  back 
on  Deleytosa,  while  the  British  moved  to  Xar- 
aicejo.  .  .  .  Vanegas  .  .  .  remained  with  his 
army  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Aranjuez.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  an  advanced  division  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  lliarassed   by  inconsistent  orders. 
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Tanegns  was  unfortunately  induced  again  to  ad- 
vance, and  give  liatlie  to  tlio  corps  of  Sebastiani 
at  Alniouacid.  Tins  engagement,  though  many 
of  the  SpauLsh  troops  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry, terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
ULtiay  of  Vanegas.  It  was  driven  to  the  Sierra 
3Iorena,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  baggage  nnd  ar- 
tillery. With  this  action  terminated  the  cam- 
paign wlncii  had  been  undertaken  for  the  relief 
■of  Madrid,  and  the  e.vpulsion  of  tlie  enemy  from 
the  central  provinces  of  Spain  The  British 
army  at  Xaraicejo,  still  served  as  a  shield  to  the 
southern  provinces,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
(whom  tlie  gratitude  of  his  country  liad  now  en- 
nobled,) [raising  him  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Duke  of  VVellesley  and  Vi.scount  VVellington  of 
Talavera]  considered  it  of  importance  to  main- 
tain the  position  he  then  occupied.  But  the  total 
failure  of  supplies  rendered  this  impossible,  and 
about  the  20th  of  August  he  fell  back  through 
Merida  on  Badajos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  established  his  army.  At  this  period 
all  operations  in  concert  ceased  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  armies.  The  Supreme  Junta 
complained  bitterly  of  the  retreat  of  the  former, 
which  left  the  road  to  Seville  and  Cadiz  open  to 
the  enemy,  while  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then 
ambassador  in  Spain,  made  strong  representa- 
tions of  the  privations  to  which  the  British  army 
liad  been  exposed,  by  the  inattention  and  neglect 
•of  the  authorities.  In  the  correspondence  which 
«nsued,  it  rtppeared  that  the  measure  of  retreat 
had  been  forced  on  Lord  Wellington,  by  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  supporting  his  army  in 
the  ground  he  occupied.  .  .  .  The  year  had 
closed  in  Spain  triumphantly  for  the  French 
arms,  as  it  had  commenced.  The  Spanish  armies 
had  sustained  a  series  of  unparalleled  defeats.  The 
British  had  retired  into  Portugal ;  and  the  efforts 
of  Lord  Wellington,  were  for  the  present,  limited 
to  the  defence  of  that  kingdom." — T.  Hamilton, 
Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  ch.  7  and%. 

Also  in  :  R.  Waite,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, ch.  6.— Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier, //M  of  the 
War  ill  the  Peninsula,  bk.  8,  ch.  7-9,  bk.  9  (o.  2). 

A.  D.  1809-1810  (October  —  September).— 
The  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — "  Smce  Austria 
had  laid  down  arms  by  signing  the  peace  of  Vi- 
enna, and  hadthus  proved  the  inefliciency  of 
England's  last  allies  —  since  among  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  Continent  Napoleon  boasted  none 
but  courtiers  or  subjects,  Wellington  saw  that 
all  the  resources  and  all  the  efforts  of  his  gigantic 
power  would  be  turned  against  the  only  country 
which  still  struggled  for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
Wliat  could  Spain  achieve  with  her  bands  of  in- 
surgents and  her  defeated  armies,  albeit  so  per- 
severing ?  or  the  small  English  army  effect 
against  so  formidable  an  adversary,  aided  by  the 
•combined  forces  of  so  many  nations  ?  But 
•during  the  very  time  wheu  the  world  looked 
upon  all  as  lost,  and  Napoleon's  proudest  ene- 
mies were  growing  weak,  Wellington  never  de- 
spaired of  the  cause  lie  had  embraced.  Far  from 
allowing  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  the  magni- 
tude or  tlie  imminence  of  the  danger,  he  derived 
from'  that  very  circumstance,  not  only  the  reso- 
lution of  lighting  to  the  last  extremity,  but  also 
the  energy  to  conceive  and  to  execute  a  project 
which  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  an  everlasting  lesson  to  nations 
•oppressed  by  foreign  rule.  lie  had  always 
thought   that   some  day,  soouer  or  later,    the 


whole  of  Europe  would  rise  against  Napo- 
leon's tyranny,  provided  that  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  rising  were  afforded  to  it  by  a 
prolonged  resistance  in  certain  points.  The  end 
to  aim  at  therefore  was.  in  his  opinion,  not  so 
much  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula, 
us  the  tacticians  of  the  central  junta  wildly  fan- 
cied, but  rather  to  keep  the  contest  there  alive  at 
any  cost,  until  the  moment  should  arrive  for  so 
inevitable  and  universal  a  revolt.  In  view  of 
the  new  invasion  pouring  into  Spain,  he  could 
not  dream  of  undertaking  any  offehsive  opera- 
tions against  the  French.  Even  if  conducted 
with  genius,  they  would  have  rapidly  exhausted 
his  very  limited  forces.  His  small  army  .  .  . 
could  not  have  lasted  a  month  amidst  the  large 
masses  of  French  troops  then  in  Spain,  lie 
therefore  resolved  to  entrench  it  in  strong  posi- 
tions, rendered  still  more  formidable  by  every 
resource  of  defensive  warfare,  where  he  might 
defy  superiority  in  numbers  and  the  risk  of  sur- 
prise, where  he  could  also  obtain  supplies  by 
sea,  and  whence  if  necessary  he  might  embark 
in  case  of  disaster;  where,  also,  he  might  take 
advantage  of  the  distances  and  the  difliculties 
of  communication  which  were  so  rapidly  ex- 
hausting our  troops,  by  creating  around  us  a 
desert  in  which  we  should  find  it  impossible  to 
live.  To  stand  out  under  these  restricted  but 
vigorously  conceived  conditions,  and  to  resist 
with  indomitable  obstinacy  until  Europe, 
ashamed  to  let  him  succumb,  should  come  to  bis 
succour,  was  the  only  course  which  afforded 
Wellington  some  chance  of  success  in  view  of 
the  feeble  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  such,  with 
equal  firmness  and  decision,  was  the  one  be  now 
adopted.  The  necessity  which  suggested  it  to 
him  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  merit  or  originality 
of  an  operation  which  was,  one  may  say,  with- 
out precedent  in  military  history.  The  position 
he  was  seeking  for  he  found  in  tlie  environs  of 
Lisbon,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Tagus  at 
its  entrance  to  the  sea.  Protected  on  almost 
every  side  either  by  the  ocean  or  the  river, 
wliich  at  this  point  is  nearly  as  wide  as  an  inland 
sea,  this  peninsula  was  accessible  only  on  tho 
north  where  it  joined  the  mainland.  There, 
however,  the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella 
presented  a  series  of  rugged  heights,  craggy 
precipices  and  deep  ravines  filled  with  torrents, 
forming  a  true  natural  barrier,  the  strenjjth  of 
which  had  already  struck  more  than  one  military 
observer.  .  .  .  Wellington  was  the  first  who 
conceived  and  executed  the  project  of  transform- 
ing the  whole  peninsula  into  a  colossal  fortress, 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
He  desired  that  this  fortress  should  be  composeil 
of  three  concentric  enclosures,  defended  by  can- 
non, and  large  enough  to  contain  not  only  his 
army  and  the  Portuguese  allies  —  comprising 
the  regular  troops,  the  militia  ami  Ordenanzas  — 
but  the  whole  available  population  of  the  South- 
ern provinces  of  Portugal,  with  their  harvests, 
their  cattle  and  their  provisions,  so  that  the 
country  surrounding  Lisbon  should  offer  no  re- 
source whatever  to  the  invaders.  He  at  the 
same  time  secured  his  retreat  by  means  of  a  spa- 
cious and  fortified  port,  in  which,  should  any 
untoward  accident  occur,  the  English  army  and 
even  the  Portuguese  troops  might  embark  in 
safety.  This  immense  citadel  extended  to  the 
north  from  Zizembre  and  the  heights  of  Torres 
Vedras,   which   protected  its  front,   as  fur  as 
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Alemquer;  thence  to  the  east  by  Sobral  and 
Alvera  it  followed  the  counterforts  of  the  Es- 
trella  which  overhang  the  Tagus,  and  extended 
to  Lisbon,  where  it  was  covered  alike  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  by  the  ocean.  .  .  .  From 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October,  1809, 
with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Fletcher  of  the  Engineers, 
he  had  employed  thousands  of  workmen  and 
peasants,  without  intermission,  in  throwing  up 
intrenchments,  constructing  redoubts,  and  form- 
ing sluices  for  inundating  the  plain. " —  P.  Lan- 
frev.  Life  of  Napoleon  I. ,  v.  4,  cfi.  4. 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Life  of  Wellington, 
V.  2,  ch.  9-12.— Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist, 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  bk.  11,  ch.  8  (».  2). 

A  D.  i8io.— Revolt  of  the  Argentine  prov- 
inces. See  Argentine  Republic:  A.  I).  1806- 
1820. 

A  D.  1810-1812. — The  French  advance  into 
Portugal.  —  Their  recoil  from  the  Lines  of 
Torres  Vedras.— "  By  the  spring  of  1810,  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  numbered  fully  350,000 
men,  and  Napoleon  had  intended  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  this  enormous  force. 
His  marriage,  however,  or  more  probably  the 
innumerable  tolL  and  cares  of  Empire  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  capital  mistakes  of  his  life,  for  his 
presence  was  necessary  on  the  scene  of  events. 
He  still  despised  the  insurrection  of  Spain ;  he 
held  Wellington  cheap  as  a  'Sepoy  general'; 
stra'ige  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Ved- 
ras, and  he  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the 
only  real  enemy  in  the  Peninsula  was  the  British 
army,  which  he  estimated  at  25,000  men.     He 

five  Massena  70,000,  with  orders  '  to  drive  the 
nglish  into  the  sea ' ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  a  great  army  to  subdue  Andalusia  and  the 
South,  false  to  his  art  in  thus  dividing  his  forces. 
A  contest  followed  renowned  in  history,  and  big 
with  memorable  results  for  Europe.  Massena 
took  the  fortresses  on  the  northeast  of  Portugal, 
and  by  the  close  of  September  had  entered 
Beira ;  he  met  a  bloody  reverse  at  Busaco  [Sep- 
tember 27],  but  he  succeeded  in  turning  Welling- 
ton's flank,  and  he  advanced,  in  high  heart,  from 
Coimbra,  on  Lisbon.  To  his  amazement,  how- 
ever, the  impregnable  lines,  a  gigantic  obstacle 
utterly  unforeseen,  rose  before  him,  and  brought 
the  invaders  to  a  stand,  and  the  '  spoiled  child  of 
victory, '  daring  as  he  was,  after  vain  efforts  to 
find  a  vulnerable  point,  recoiled  from  before  the 
invincible  rampart,  baffled  and  indignant,  but  as 
yet  hopeful.  Massena,  with  admirable  skill, 
now  chose  a  formidable  position  near  the  Tagus, 
and  held  the  British  commander  in  check.  .  .  . 
But  Wellington,  with  wise,  if  stern,  forethought, 
had  wasted  the  adjoining  region  with  fire  and 
sword ;  Napoleon,  meditating  a  new  war,  was 
unable  to  despatch  a  regiment  from  France; 
Soult,  ordered  to  move  from  Andalusia  to  the  aid 
of  his  colleague,  paused  and  hung  back;  and 
Massena,  his  army  literally  starved  out,  and 
strengthened  by  a  small  detachment  only,  was  at 
last  reluctantly  forced  to  retreat.  The  move- 
ment began  in  March,  1811;  it  was  conducted 
with  no  ordinary  skill ;  but  Wellington  had  at- 
tained his  object  and  the  French  general  re-en- 
tered Spain  with  the  wreck  only  of  a  once  noble 
force.  Massena,  however,  would  not  confess 
defeat;  having  restored  and  largely  increased  his 
army,  he  attacked  Wellington  at  Fuentes  de 


Onoro,  and  possibly  only  missed  a  victory,  owing 
to  the  jealousies  of  inferior  men.  This,  never- 
theless, was  his  last  effort ;  he  was  superseded  In 
his  command  by  Napoleou,  unjust  in  this  in- 
stance to  his  best  lieutenant,  and  Wellington's 
conduct  of  the  war  had  been  completely  justi- 
fied. Torres  Vedras  permanently  arrested  Na- 
poleon's march  of  conquest;  the  French  never 
entered  Portugal  again.  .  .  .  Meantime  the 
never-ceasing  insurrection  of  Spain  continued  to 
waste  the  Imperial  forces,  and  surrounded  them, 
as  it  were,  with  a  circle  of  fire.  It  was  all  in 
vain  that  another  great  army  was  struck  down 
in  the  field  at  Ocana;  that  Suchet  invaded  and 
held  Valencia;  that  Soult  ravaged  Andalusia; 
that  Victor  besieged  Cadiz.  The  resistance  of 
tlie  nation  became  more  intense  than  ever;  Sa- 
guntum,  which  had  defied  Hannibal,  Girona,  Tor- 
tosa,  and,  above  all,  Tarragona,  defended  their 
walls  to  the  last ;  and  not  a  village  from  Asturias 
to  Granada  acknowledged  Joseph  at  Madrid,  as 
its  lawful  king.  .  .  .  After  Fuentes  de  Onoro 
the  contest  in  Spain  had  languished  in  1811, 
though  Marmont  and  Soult  missed  a  great  chance 
of  assailing  Wellington,  with  very  superior  num- 
bers. In  the  following  year  the  British  com- 
mander pounced  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Bada- 
joz,  the  keys  of  Spain  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  completely  deceiving  the  distant  Em- 
peror, who  would  direct  operations  from  Paris ; 
and  he  defeated  Marmont  in  a  great  battle,  at 
Salamanca,  beside  tlie  Tormes,  which  threw 
open  to  him  the  gates  of  Madrid.  Yet,  in  an 
effort  made  against  the  communications  of  the 
French,  the  object  he  steadily  kept  in  view, 
he  was  baffled  by  the  resistance  of  Burgos,  • 
and  before  long  he  was  in  retreat  on  Portu- 
gal, having  ^"ust  escaped  from  a  great  French 
army,  so  various  were  the  fortunes  of  this  most 
instructive  war." — W.  O'C.  Morris,  Napoleon, 
ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  G.  Hooper,  Wellington,  ch.  7. — J.  H. 
Stocqueler,  Life  of  Wellington,  v.  1,  ch.  4-10. — 
Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  tlie 
Peninsula,  v.  2-3. — R.  Southey,  Hist,  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War,  V.  4-5. — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire,  bk.  42  {v.  4). — Gen.  Sir 
J.  T.  Jones,  Jounuil  of  the  Sieges  in  S/xiin,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1810-1821. — Revolt  and  achievement 
of  independence  in  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
nada. Sue  Colombian  States:  A.  D.  1810- 
1819. 

A.  D.  1810-1825. — Revolt  and  independence 
of  Mexico.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1810-1819;  and 
1820-1826. 

A.  D.  i8i2  (June— Aueust).— Wellington's 
victory  at  Salamanca. — Abandonment  of  Mad- 
rid by  King  Joseph. — "In  the  mouth  of  May, 
1812,  that  rupture  took  place  [between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia]  which  was  to  deter- 
mine, by  its  issue,  whether  Europe  should  ac- 
knowledge one  master;  and  Napoleon,  too  con- 
fident in  his  own  fortunes,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  and  marched  on  Moscow.  The 
war  in  Spain,  which  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
first  place  in  public  attention,  became  from  that 
hour,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  a  matter  of 
minor  consideration.  Whatever  effective  bat- 
talions were  at  the  disposal  of  the  war-minister, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Vistula ;  while  to  recruit 
the  regiments  in  Spain,  depots  were  formed  in 
the  south,  out  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  a 
body  of  conscripts  were  equipped  and  dispatched 
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to  reinforce  the  French  armies.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's army  consisted  of  60,000  men,  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  included.  Of  these,  10,0(W  in- 
fantry, with  about  1,200  cavalry,  were  cantoned 
on  the  Tagus  at  Almarcz ;  while  the  command- 
er-in-chief, with  the  remainder,  prepared  to 
operate,  on  the  north  of  that  river,  agamst  Mar- 
raont.  The  capture  of  the  redoubts  at  Almarez 
had,  in  some  degree,  isolated  the  French  mar- 
shal; and,  although  he  was  at  the  head  of  50,000 
veterans.  Lord  Wellington  felt  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  cope  with  him.  At  the  same  time  Lord 
Wellington  had  to  observe  Soult,  who,  com- 
manding the  army  of  the  south,  was  around 
Seville  and  Cordova  with  58,000  men  —  while 
Suchet  held  the  eastern  provinces  with  50,000 
excellent  troops  —  Souham  was  in  the  north  with 
10,000 — and  the  army  of  the  centre,  probably 
15,000  more,  was  disposed  around  the  capital, 
and  kept  open  the  communications  between  the 
detached  corps.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
on  foot  no  Spanish  armies  deserving  of  the  name. 
Bands  of  guerrillas  moved,  indeed,  hither  and 
thither,  rendering  the  communications  between 
the  French  armies  and  their  depots  exceedingly 
insecure ;  but  throughout  the  north,  and  west, 
and  centre  of  Spain,  there  was  no  single  corps  in 
arms  of  any  military  respectability.  In  the  east. 
Generals  Lacy  and  Sarsfleld  were  at  the  head  of 
corps  which  did  good  service,  and  occupied 
Suchet  pretty  well;  while  D'Eroles,  more  bold 
than  prudent,  committed  himself  at  Rhonda  with 
General  Rourke,  in  a  combat  which  ended  in  his 
total  defeat  and  the  dispersion  of  his  troops.  Yet 
were  the  French  far  from  being  masters  of  the 
country.  Few  fortified  towns,  Cadiz  and  Ali- 
cante excepted,  continued  to  display  the  stan- 
dard of  independence,  but  every  Sierra  and 
mountain  range  swarmed  with  the  enemies  of 
oppression,  out  of  whom  an  army,  formidable 
from  its  numbers,  if  not  for  its  discipline,  might 
at  any  moment  be  formed.  But  it  had  never 
entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  allies  to  furnish 
a  nucleus  round  which  such  an  army  might  be 
gathered.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  after  having  given  his  army  a  few  weeks' 
repose,  .  .  .  broke  up  from  his  cantonments, 
and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Salamanca.  On 
the  17th  of  June  his  divisions  crossed  the  Tonnes, 
by  the  fords  above  and  below  the  town,  and, 
finding  no  force  in  the  field  competent  to  resist 
them,  marched  direct  upon  the  capital  of  the 

Jrovince. "  Salamanca  was  taken  on  the  27th  of 
une,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days,  and  a  series  of 
mancEUvres — a  great  game  of  tactics  between 
the  opposing  commanders  —  ensued,  which  occu- 
pied their  armies  without  any  serious  collision, 
until  the  22d  of  July,  when  the  decisive  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  fought.  "The  dispositions  of 
the  French,  though  masterly  against  one  less 
self-collected,  had  been,  throughout  the  day,  in 
Wellington's  opinion,  full  of  hazard.  They 
aimed  at  too  much  —  and,  manoeuvring  to  throw 
themselves  in  force  upon  the  English  right, 
risked,  as  the  event  proved  fatally,  the  weaken- 
ing of  their  own  right  and  centre.  Lord  Wel- 
lington saw  that  filing  constantly  in  one  direction 
disconnected  the  divisions  of  Marmont's  army, 
and  left  an  interval  where  he  might  strike  to  ad- 
vantage. ...  It  was  the  first  mistake  that  Mar- 
mont  had  made,  and  Wellington  never  permitted 
him  to  retrieve  it.  Lord  Wellington  had  dined 
amid  the  ranks  of  the  third  division,  and  Packen- 


ham,  its  frank  and  chivalrous  leader,  was  one  of 
those  who  shared  his  simple  and  soldier-like 
meal.  To  him  the  commander-in-chief  gave  his 
orders,  somewhat  in  the  following  words:  'Do 
you  see  those  fellows  on  the  hill,  Packenham  ? 
Throw  yrtuT  division  into  columns  of  battalions 
—  at  them  directly  —  and  drive  them  to  the  devil. ' 
Instantly  the  division  was  formed  —  and  the 
order  executed  admirably.  ...  By  this  magnifi- 
cent operation,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  left  \va9 
destroyed.  Upward  of  3,000  prisoners  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  while  the  rest,  broken 
and  dispirited,  fell  back  in  utter  confusion  upon 
the  reserves,  whom  they  swept  away  with  them 
in  their  fligh*^  Me''"  while,  in  the  centre,  a 
fiercer  contest  was  going  on.  .  .  .  Marmont, 
.  .  .  struck  down  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell, 
was  carried  off  the  field  early  in  the  battle,  with 
a  broken  arm  and  two  severe  wounds  in  the  side. 
The  command  then  devolved  upon  Clausel,  who 
did  all  that  man  in  his  situation  could  do  to  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  the  day.  .  .  .  But  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  to  be  arrested  in  his  success, 
nor  could  his  troops  be  restrained  in  their  career 
of  victory.  .  .  .  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  two 
eagles,  with  a  number  of  cannon  and  other 
trophies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English : 
10,000  men,  in  addition,  either  died  on  the  field 
or  were  disabled  by  wounds ;  whereas  the  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  amounted  to  scarcely  5,000 
men.  .  .  .  After  this  disaster,  Clausel  continued 
his  retreat  by  forced  marches.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
Joseph,  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  late  battle, 
was  on  his  way,  with  20,000  men,  to  join  Mar- 
mont, and  had  arrived  at  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arevolo  before  the  intelligence  of  that  oflBcer's 
defeat  was  communicated  to  him.  He  directed 
his  columns  instantly  toward  Segovia.  .  .  .  On 
the  7th  of  August  the  British  army  moved ;  .  .  . 
while  Joseph,  retreating  with  precipitation,  left 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  open,  and  returned 
to  Madrid,  where  the  confusion  was  now  extreme. 
.  .  .  Lord  Wellington's  march  was  conducted 
with  all  the  celerity  and  good  order  which  dis- 
tinguished every  movement  of  his  now  magnifi- 
cent army.  On  the  7th,  he  entered  Segovia.  .  .  . 
On  the  12th  [he]  entered  Madrid  in  triumph. 
.  .  .  The  city  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  car- 
nival, and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  till  the 
dawn  of  the  13th  came  in.  .  .  .  Immediately  the 
new  constitution  was  proclaimed;  Don  Carlos 
D'Espana  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city, 
and  the  people,  still  rejoicing,  yet  restrained  from 
excesses  of  every  sort,  returned  to  their  usual 
employments." — Gen.  Vane  (Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry), Story  of  the  Peninsular  War,  ch.  80. 

Also  in:  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  IlUt.  of 
theWar  in  the  Peninsula,  hk.  18  (t).  4). — Lt.  Col. 
Williams,  Life  and  Times  of  Wellington,  v.  1,  pp. 
275-290. 

A.  D.  1812-1814. —  Final  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsular  War. —  Expulsion  of  the  French. — 
"The  south  and  centre  of  Spain  .  .  .  seemed 
clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the  French  was 
as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken;  for  in  fact 
though  Wellington's  march  had  forced  his  ene- 
mies in  two  directions  (Clausel,  with  the  remain- 
der of  Marmont's  army,  having  retired  north, 
while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such  were 
their  numbers  that  each  division  became  the  cen- 
tre of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his  own.  ...  Of 
the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to 
contend  by  far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult 
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and  the  king,  on  the  south-east.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clausel's  forces  were  beaten  and  retreating, 
so  that  it  appeared  to  the  general  better  to  leave 
a  detachment  under  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while 
he  himself  repaired  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to 
strike  a  flnal  blow  at  Cluusel  by  the  capture  of 
Burgos,  intending  to  return  at  once  and  with  his 
whole  combined  forces  fight  a  great  battle  with 
Soult  and  the  king  before  the  capital.  .  .  .  The 
resistance  offered  by  Burgos  and  the  deficiency 
of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than 
had  been  expected.  The  delay  thus  caused  al- 
lowed the  French  to  recover.  ...  As  Soult 
began  to  draw  towards  Madrid  from  Valencia, 
thus  threatening  the  sa'ety  of  Hill,  there  was  no 
course  left  but  to  summon  that  general  north- 
ward, and  to  make  a  combined  retreat  towards 
Salamanca  and  Portugal.  .  .  .  This  was  the  last 
of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Europe  les- 
sened the  power  of  his  enemies ;  while  fighting 
for  his  very  existence  on  the  main  continent  of 
Europe,  Napoleon  could  not  but  regard  the  war 
in  Spain  as  a  very  secondary  concern,  and  a  great 
many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and 
the  generals,  and  the  dislike  of  the  great  generals 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spanish  war,  threw 
it  into  inferior  hands  for  some  little  while,  and 
there  is  little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  succession 
of  hard-won  victories.  ...  A  vigorous  insur- 
rection had  arisen  all  along  the  northern  prov- 
inces ;  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything  else 
which  decided  Wellington's  course  of  action. 
While  leaving  troops  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  he  in- 
tended to  march  northwards,  .  .  .  connect  him- 
self with  the  northern  insurgents,  and  directly 
threaten  the  communications  with  France.  .  .  . 
As  he  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
before  him;  he  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Bur- 
gos and  attempt  to  defend  the  Ebro.  Their  posi- 
tion there  was  turned,  and  they  had  a^ain  to  fall 
back  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  This  is  the  plain 
of  the  river  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  course  al- 
most a  right  angle  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  plain,  which  it  thus  surrounds  on  two  sides. 
Across  the  plain  and  through  Vittoria  runs  the 
high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army,  encumbered  with  all  its 
stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While 
Wellington  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front 
south  of  the  great  bend,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  Graham  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy 
had  to  retreat  as  best  he  could  towards  Salva- 
tierra,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores, 
baggage,  and  equipments  [June  21,  1818].  The 
offensive  armies  of  France  had  now  to  assume 
the  defensive  and  to  guard  their  own  frontier. 
Before  advancing  to  attack  them  in  the  moun- 
tains, Wellington  undertook  the  blockade  of 
Pampeluna  and  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  French  any  longer  to  re- 
gard diplomatic  or  dynastic  niceties.  Joseph 
was  superseded,  and  the  defence  of  France  in- 
trusted to  Soult,  with  whom  the  king  had  hope- 
lessly quarrelled.  He  proved  1  'mself  worthy  of 
the  charge.  A  series  of  terrible  battles  was 
fought  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  one  by  one  his  posi- 
tions were  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St. 
Sebastian  was  taken,  the  Bidasoa  was  crossed 


(Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought  and  won 
(Nov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  February,  the  lower 
Adour  was  passed,  Bayonne  invested,  and  Soult 
obliged  to  withdraw  towards  the  east.  But  by 
this  time  events  on  the  other  side  of  France  had 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Napo- 
leon was  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon 
the  east.  The  effect  could  not  but  be  felt  by  the 
southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  skill  with  which  ho  still  held  at  bay  the 
victorious  English.  He  was  however  defeated 
at  Orthes  (Feb.  27),  lost  Bordeaux  (March  8),  and 
was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse, 
intending  to  act  in  union  with  Suchet,  whose 
army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet  unbeaten.  On  the 
heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Welling- 
ton had  brought  his  army  across  the  Garonne, 
was  fought,  with  somewhat  doubtful  result,  the 
great  battle  of  Toulouse  [April  10].  The  victory 
has  been  claimed  by  both  parties ;  the  aim  of  the 
English  general  was  however  won,  the  Garonne 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse 
evacuated  and  occupied  by  the  victors.  The 
triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the  victors  7,000 
or  8,000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have 
been  spared,  for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated, 
and  the  battle  was  entirely  useless." — J.  F. 
Bright,  Hist.  ofEng.,  period  3,  pp.  1317-1321. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  eh.  76-77  (v.  16).— Count  Miot  de  Melito, 
Memoirs,  eh.  33-34.— Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier, 
Uist.  of  the  War  in  tJie.  Peninsula,  v.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1813. —  Possession  of  West  Florida 
taken  by  the  United  States.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1813-1814  (December  — May).  —  Res- 
toration of  Ferdinand  and  despotic  govern- 
ment.— Abolition  of  the  Cortes. — Re-establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition.  —  Hostility  of  the 
people  to  freedom. — "The  troops  of  the  allies 
in  Catalonia  were  paralyzed,  when  just  about  to 
take  their  last  measures  against  Suchet,  and,  as 
they  hoped,  drive  out  the  last  of  the  French 
from  Spain.  An  envoy  arrived  from  the  cap- 
tive Ferdinand,  with  the  news  that  Ferdinand 
and  Napoleon  had  made  a  treaty,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  might  not  tight  the  French  any  more, 
nor  permit  t^e  English  to  do  so  on  their  soil. 
Ferdinand  had  been  a  priconer  at  Valenyay  for 
five  years  and  a  half;  and  during  that  time  he 
had,  by  his  own  account,  known  nothing  of 
what  was  doing  in  Spain,  but  from  the  French 
newspapers.  The  notion  uppermost  in  his  little 
mind  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
Cortes  and  the  liberal  party  in  Spain  were  'Ja- 
cobins and  infidels,'  and  that  it  was  all-impor- 
tant that  he  should  return,  to  restore  absolutism 
and  the  Inquisition.  In  sending  to  Spain  the 
treaty  he  had  made  with  Napoleon,  he  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  Cortes,  but  addressed 
himself  solely  to  the  Regency :  and  with  them, 
his  business  was  to  consult  whether  he  should 
adhere  to  the  treaty  or  break  through  it;  — 
which  he  might  easily  do  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
an  extorted  act,  agreed  to  under  deficient 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Spain.  Thus  crooked 
was  the  policy,  even  at  the  moment  of  restora- 
tion, of  the  foolish  prince  who  seems  to  have  had 
fio  ability  for  any  thing  but  mean  and  petty  in- 
rigue.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  might  easily  be 
anticipated  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made.  Napoleon  wanted  to  shake  out  the 
British  from  his  southwestern  quarter;  he  was 
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in  ^cat  need  of  tlie  veteran  French  troops  who 
were  prisoners  in  Spain :  and  he  had  no  longer 
any  iiopc  of  restoring  his  brotlier  Joseph.  The 
treaty  of  December,  1813,  therefore  provided 
that  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  sliould  be 
recognised  as  monarchs  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies:  tluit  the  territory  of  Spain  sliould  be 
what  it  had  been  before  the  war — the  French 
giving  up  any  hold  they  had  there :  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  maintain  the  integrity  of  this  terri- 
tory, clearing  it  completely  of  the  British :  that 
France  and  Spain  should  ally  themselves  Uy 
maintain  their  maritime  rlglits  against  England: 
that  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  adhered  to  King 
Joseph  should  be  reinstated  in  whatever  they 
had  enjoyed  under  him:  that  all  prisoners  on 
both  sides  should  immediately  be  sent  home: 
and  that  Joseph  and  his  wife  should  receive 
large  annuities  from  Spain.  The  General  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Catalonia,  Copons,  was  in  so 
much  haste  to  conclude  a  separate  armistice  for 
himself,  with  Suchet,  without  any  regard  to  liis 
British  comrades,  that  the  Cortes  had  to  act  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  to  prevent  it.  Since  the 
Cortes  had  invested  themselves  with  executive, 
as  well  as  legislative  power,  the  Regency  had 
become  a  mere  show :  and  now,  when  the  Cort«s 
instantly  quashed  the  treaty,  the  Regency  fol- 
lowed the  example.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the 
Regency  let  his  Majesty  know  how  much  he  was 
beloved  and  desired ;  but  also,  how  impossible  it 
was  £0  ratify  any  act  done  by  him  while  in  a 
state  of  captivity.  As  Napoleon  could  not  get 
back  his  troops  from  Spain  in  this  way,  he  tried 
another.  lie  released  some  of  Ferdinand's  chief 
officers,  and  sent  them  to  him,  with  advocates  of 
his  own,  to  arrange  about  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
exchanging  prisoners;  and  General  Palafox,  one 
of  the  late  captives,  went  to  Madrid,  where, 
however,  he  met  with  no  better  success  than  his 
predecessor.  By  that  time  (the  end  of  January) 
it  was  settled  that  the  Spanish  treaty,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  to  be  framed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Allies,  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon. 
With  the  hope  of  paralyzing  the  Spanish  forces 
by  divi-sion,  Napoleon  sent  Ferdinand  back  to 
Spain.  He  went  through  Catalonia,  and  arrived 
in  his  own  dominions  on  the  24th  of  March.  .  .  . 
These  intrigues  and  negotiations  caused  extreme 
vexation  to  Wellington.  They  suddenly  stopped 
every  attempt  to  expel  the  French  from  Cata- 
lonia, and  threatened  to  bring  into  the  field 
against  him  all  the  prisoners  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  Spain :  and  there  was  no  saying  how  the 
winding-up  of  the  war  might  be  delayed  or  in- 
jured by  the  political  quarrels  which  were  sure 
to  break  out  whenever  Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes 
came  into  collision.  ...  He  therefore  lost  no 
time:  and  the  war  was  over  before  Ferdinand 
entered  Madrid.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  May  that 
he  entered  Madrid,  his  carriage  drawn  by  the 
populace.  As  he  went  through  the  city  on  foot, 
to  show  his  confidence,  the  people  cheered  him. 
They  were  aware  of  some  suspicious  arrests,  but 
were  willing  to  hope  that  they  were  merely  pre- 
cautionary. Then  followed  the  complete  res- 
toration of  the  religious  orders  to  the  predomi- 
nance which  had  been  found  intolerable  before ; 
the  abolition  of  the  Cortes ;  and  the  re-establisU- 
ment  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Constitution  had 
been  rejected  by  the  King  before  his  entry  into 
Madrid.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  country 
was  distracted  with  discontent  and  fear;  and,  in 


a  few  months,  the  prisons  of  Madrid  were  so 
overflowing  with  state  prisoners — ninety  l)eing 
arrested  on  one  September  night  —  that  convents 
were  made  into  prisons  for  the  safekeeping  of 
the  King's  enemies.  Patriots  were  driven  into 
the  mountains,  and  became  banditti,  while  Ferd' 
nand  was  making  arrests  right  and  left,  coerciug 
the  press,  and  ceremoniously  conveying  to  the 
great  square,  to  be  there  burned  in  ignominy,  the 
registers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Cortes." 
— H.  Martineau,  Hint  of  England,  1800-1815, 
bk.  2,  ch.  6. — "Ferdinand  was  a  person  of  nar- 
row mind,  and  liis  heart  seems  to  have  been  in- 
capable of  generous  feeling ;  but  he  was  not  a 
wicked  man,  nor  would  he  liave  been  a  l)ad 
King  if  he  had  met  with  wise  ministers,  and  had 
ruled  over  an  enlightened  people.  On  the  two 
important  subjects  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
he  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  in  per- 
fect sympathy, —  both,  upon  both  subjects,  im- 
bued with  error  to  the  core;  and  the  popular 
feeling  in  both  cases  outran  his.  The  word 
Liberty  ('Libertad')  appeared  in  large  bronze 
letters  over  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes 
in  Madrid.  The  people  of  their  own  impulse 
hurried  thither  to  remove  it.  .  .  .  The  Stone  of 
the  Constitution,  as  it  was  called,  was  every- 
where removed.  .  .  .  The  people  at  Seville 
deposed  all  the  existing  authorities,  elected  others 
in  their  stead  to  all  the  offices  which  had  existed 
under  the  old  system,  and  then  required  those 
authorities  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition.  In  re- 
establishing that  accursed  tribunal  by  a  formal 
act  of  government,  in  suppressing  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  had  been  abused  to  its  own 
destruction,  and  in  continuing  to  govern  not 
merely  as  an  absolute  monarch,  but  as  a  despotic 
one,  Ferdinand  undoubtedly  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation.  .  .  .  But,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  more  conspicuous  persons  among 
the  '  Liberales,'  whom  he  condemned  to  strict 
and  long  imprisonment,  many  of  them  for  life, 
he  brought  upon  himself  au  indelible  reproach." 
— R.  Southey,  Hist,  of  the  Peninsular  War,  ch. 
46  {v.  6). 

A.  D.  181A-1827.— The  Constitution  of  1812. 
— Abrogatea  by  Ferdinand. —  Restored  by  the 
Revolution  of  1820. —  Intervention  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. — Absolutism  and  bigotry  reinstated 
by  the  arms  of  France. — "  During  the  war  and 
the  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  the  Cortes  hud,  in 
March  1812  established  a  new  Constitution,  by 
which  the  royal  authority  was  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  name.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  VII.,  after 
his  return,  immediately  applied  himself  to  re- 
store the  ancient  regime  In  all  its  unmitigated 
bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  He  issued  decrees, 
in  May,  1814,  by  which  all  Liberals  and  Free- 
masons,  and  all  adherents  of  the  Cortes,  and  of 
the  officers  appointed  by  them,  were  either  com- 
pelled to  fly,  or  subjected  to  imprisonment,  or  at 
least  deposed.  All  national  property  was  wrested 
from  the  purchasers  of  it,  not  only  without  com- 
pensation, but  fines  were  even  imposed  upon  the 
holders.  All  dissolved  convents  were  re-estab- 
lished. The  Inquisition  was  restored,  and  Mir 
Capillo,  Bishop  of  Almeria,  appointed  Grand 
Inquisitor,  who  acted  with  fanatical  severity, 
and  is  said  to  have  incarcerated  50,000  persons 
for  tlieir  opinions,  many  of  whom  were  subjected 
to  torture.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  persons  are  com- 
puted to  have  fled  into  France.  The  kingdom 
was  governed  by  a  Camarilla,  consisting  of  the 
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King's  favourites,  selected  from  the  lowest  and 
most  worthless  of  tlie  courtiers.  .  .  .  The  French 
invasion  of  Spain  liad  occasioned  a  revolution  in 
Spanish  America  [see  Ahoentine  Republic: 
A.  D.  1806-1820;  Colo.miuan  States:  A.  D. 
1810-1819;  Mexico:  A.  I).  1810-1819.  ami  1820- 
1826;  Chile:  A.  D.  1810-1818;  Peuu:  A.  D. 
1820-18261.  The  loss  of  the  American  colonies, 
and  a  bad  system  of  rural  economy,  by  which 
agriculture  was  neglected  in  favour  of  sheep- 
breeding,  had  reduced  Spain  to  great  poverty. 
This  state  of  things  naturally  affected  the  finan- 
ces ;  the  troops  were  left  unpaid,  and  broke  out 
into  constant  mutinies.  A  successful  insurrec- 
tion of  this  kind,  led  by  Colonels  Quiroga  and 
Riego,  occurred  in  1820.  Minp  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  guerilla  leader,  but,  hav- 
ing compromised  nimself  in  a  previous  mutiny, 
liad  been  cor  o'-Hed  to  fly  into  France,  now 
recrossed  the  Pyronees  to  aid  tlie  movement. 
The  Constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed  at  Sara- 
gossa;  and  tho  cowardly  Fenlinand  .  .  .  was 
also  obliged  to  i^roclaim  it  at  Madrid,  March  8th 
1820.  Tlie  Cortis  was  convened  in  July,  when 
Ferdinand  opened  the  Assembly  with  an  hypo- 
critical speech,  remarkable  for  its  exaggeration 
of  Liberal  sentiments.  The  Cort<5s  inunediately 
proceeded  again  to  dissolve  the  convents,  and 
even  to  seize  the  tithes  of  the  secular  clergy,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  money  was  required  for  the 
necessities  oi  the  State.  The  Inquisition  was 
once  more  abolished,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
ordained,  the  right  of  meeting  and  forming  club.s 
restored.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  revolutionists  were 
divided  into  three  parties:  tlie  Decamisados,  an- 
swering to  the  French  '  Sansculottes ' ;  the 
Communeros,  who  were  for  a  moderate  consti- 
tutional system;  and  the  Anilleros,  known  by 
the  symbol  of  a  ring;  who,  dreading  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Holy  Alliance,  endeavoured  to  concili- 
ate the  people  with  the  crown.  On  the  whole, 
the  insurgents  used  their  victory  with  modera- 
tion, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  vic- 
tims of  revenge,  contented  themselves  with 
depriving  their  opponents,  the  Serviles,  of  their 
places  and  emoluments.  .  .  .  The  revolution, 
though  originated  by  the  soldiery,  was  adopted 
by  the  more  educated  class  of  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  it.  In  the  summer  or  1821, 
guerilla  bands  were  organised  in  the  provinces 
in  the  cause  of  Church  and  King,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  'Armies  of  the  Faith.'.  .  .  In 
these  civil  disturbances  dreadful  atrocities  were 
committed  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  ulterior  design  of  interfer- 
ing in  Spanish  affairs,  seized  the  pretext  of  this 
disorder  to  place  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  to  which  the  Spaniards  opposed  an  army  of 
observation.  Ferdinand,  relying  on  the  Army 
of  the  Faith,  and  on  his  Foreign  Minister,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  a  Moderado,  tliought  he  might 
venture  on  a  coup  d'etat  before  tlio  appearance 
of  the  French ;  but  his  guards  were  worsted  in  a 
street  fight,  July  7th  1822.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  was 
now  base  enough  to  applaud  and  thank  the  vic- 
tors, to  dismiss  the  Moderados  from  the  Ministry, 
and  to  replace  them  by  Exaltados,  or  Radicals. 
This  state  of  things  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  October  1822,  the 
three  northern  monarchs  assembled  in  congress 
at  Verona,  to  adopt  some  resolution  respecting 
Spain  [see  Verona:  The  Conqress  of].  .  .  . 


Tliey  addrcsiK^l  a  note  to  the  Spaniards  requir- 
ing the  restoration  of  absolutism.  ...  In  the 
spring,  the  Freneii  army  of  observation,  which 
had  been  incre:i8ed  to  100,000  men,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  AngoulCme." 
The  Spanish  troops  "  were  few  and  ill  disciplined; 
while  in  Old  Castile  stood  guerilla  bands,  under 
the  priest  Merino,  ready  to  aid  the  French  inva- 
sion. An  attempt  on  the  paii,  of  Ferdinand  to 
dismiss  his  Liberal  ministry  induced  the  minis- 
ters and  the  Cortc^s  to  remove  him  to  Seville 
(March  20th  1823),  whither  the  Cortiis  were  to 
follow.  The  Duke  of  AngoulCme  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  Spaniards  from  Bayonne, 
April  2nd,  in  which  he  told  them  that  he  did  not 
enter  Spain  as  an  enemy,  but  to  liberate  the  cap- 
tive King,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  friends 
of  order,  to  re-establish  the  alt^ir  and  the  throne. 
The  French,  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  April  7th. 
The  only  serious  resistance  which  they  experi- 
enced was  from  Mina  [in  Catalonia].  Ballasteros 
[in  Navarre]  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose 
them,  while  the  traitor  O'DonncU  [commanding 
a  reserve  in  New  Castile]  entered  into  ncgocia- 
tions  with  the  enemy,  and  opened  to  them  the 
road  to  the  capital.  Ballasteros  was  compelled 
to  retire  into  Valencia,  and  the  French  entered 
Madrid,  May  23rd.  A  Regency  .  .  .  was  now 
instituted  till  the  King  should  be  rescued.  .  .  . 
A  French  corps  was  despatched  .  .  .  against 
Seville,  where  the  CorttSs  had  reopened  their  sit- 
tings; but  on  the  advance  of  the  French  they 
retired  to  Cadiz,  June  12th,  taking  with  them 
the  King,  whom  they  declared  of  unsound  mind, 
and  a  provisional  Regency  was  appointed."  The 
French  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Cadiz,  which 
capitulated  October  1st,  after  a  bomjjardment, 
the  Cort(^s  escaping  by  sea.  Mina,  in  Catalonia, 
gave  up  resistance  in  November.  "The  Duke 
of  AngoulCme  returned  to  Paris  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  Spain  continued  to  be  occupied 
by  an  army  of  40,000  French.  The  first  act  of 
Ferdinand  after  his  release  was  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  October  1st,  revoking  all  that  had 
been  done  since  March  7th  1820.  The  Inquisi- 
tion, indeed,  was  not  restored;  but  the  ven- 
geance exercised  by  the  secular  tribunals  was  so 
atrocious  that  the  Duke  of  AngoulCme  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  arrests  not  sanctioned  by  the 
French  commander:  an  act,  however,  which  on 
the  principle  of  non-interference  was  disavowed 
by  the  French  Government.  ...  It  is  computed 
that  40,000  Constitutionalists,  chiefly  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The 
French  remained  in  Spain  till  1827.  M.  Zea 
Bermudez,  the  new  Minister,  endeavoured  to  rule 
with  moderation.  But  he  was  opposed  on  all 
sides.  .  .  .  His  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the 
Apostolic  Junta,  erected  in  1824  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  Slinistry,  the  victory  of  bigotry 
and  absolutism. "  In  1825,  Bermudez  was  driven 
to  resign.  "  The  Junta  ...  in  the  spring  of 
1827  excited  in  Catalonia  an  insurrection  of  the 
Serviles.  The  insurgents  styled  themselves  Ag- 
graviados  (aggrieved  persons),  because  the  King 
did  not  restore  the  Inquisition,  and  because  he 
sometimes  listened  to  his  half  Liberal  ministers, 
or  to  the  French  and  English  ambassadors,  instead 
of  suffering  the  Junta  to  rule  uncontrolled.  The 
history  of  the  revolt  is  obscure.  .  .  .  The  obiect 
seems  to  have  been  to  dethrone  Ferdinana  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Carlos."    The  insurrection 
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was  Bupprcssed,  "the  province  disarmed,  and 
many  persons  executed." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Jlist.  of 
Modern  Europe,  bk.  8  (».  4). 

Ai-so  IN :  E.  Blaquiere,  JTiatorieal  Review  of  tlie 
Simnixh  llevolutian. — P.  A.  de  Cliliteaubrfnnd, 
Memoirs:  Congresaof  Verona,  r.  1.  —  8.  Walpolc, 
/7m<.  ofEng.,  ch.  9  (c.  2).— 8ir  A.  Alison,  Higt. 
of  Europe,  1815-1852,  ch.  7,  and  \\-l2. 

A.  D.   1815. —The  Allies  in  France.     See 

FnANCE:    A.   I).    1815(JUI,Y— NOVKMBEH). 

A.  D.  1815.— AccessioototheHoly  Alliance. 

Sec  Hoi,Y  Al.MANCE. 

A.  D.  1818.— Chile  lost  to  the  Spanish 
crown.     Scc("ini,K:  A.  I).  1810-1818. 

A.  D.  1821.— Mexican  independence  practi- 
cally gained. — Iturbide's  empire.  See  AlExico: 
A.  1).  182()-i82«. 

A,  D.  1822-1823.— The  Congress  of  Verona. 
— French  intervention  approved.  See  Vekona, 
The  CoNOKEsa  ok. 

A.  D.  1824. —  Peruvian  independence  won 
at  Ayacucho.     See  Peru:  A.  1).  1820-1826. 

A.  D.  1833.— Accession  of  IsabellaJII. 

A.  D.  1833-1846. — The  civil  war  of  Carlists 
and  Christinos. —  Abdication  of  Christina. — 
Regency  of  Espartero. — Revolution  of  1843. — 
Accession  of  Queen  Isabella. — Louis  Philippe 
and  his  Spanish  marriages. — "Tlie  eyes  of 
King  Penlinund  VII.  were  scarcely  closed,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1833,  when  the  Apostolic  party — 
whose  strength  lay  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
especially  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces 
—  proclaimed  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king 
under  the  title  of  Charles  V.  In  order  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Carlists,  who  were 
fighting  for  absolutism  and  priestcraft,  there  was 
no  other  course  for  the  regent,  Maria  Christina, 
than  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal 
party.  So  the  seven  years'  war  between  Carlists 
and  Christinos,  from  a  war  of  succession,  became 
a  strife  of  principles  and  a  war  of  citizens.  At 
the  outset,  owing  to  the  skill  of  General  Zuma- 
lacarreguy,  to  whom  the  Christinos  could  oppose 
no  leader  of  equal  ability,  the  Carlists  had  the 
advantage  in  the  field.  Don  Carlos  threatened 
the  Spanish  frontiers  from  Portugal,  where  he 
had  been  living  in  exile  with  his  dear  nephev. , 
Don  Miguel.  In  this  strait,  Christina  applied  to 
England  and  France,  and  between  those  two 
states  hnd  Spain  and  Portugal  was  concluded  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  April  22d,  1834,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  uphold  the  constitutional  thrones 
of  Isabella  and  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  to  drive  out 
the  two  pretenders,  Carlos  and  Miguel.  In  that 
year  both  pretenders,  who  enjoyed  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  favor  of  the  Pope  and  the  Eastern 
powers,  had  to  leave  Portugal.  Carlos  reached 
England  on  an  English  ship  in  June,  but  fled 
again  in  July,  and,  after  an  adventurous  journey 
through  France,  appeared  suddenly  in  Navarre, 
to  inspire  his  followers  with  courage  by  the  royal 
presence.  The  war  was  conducted  with  passion 
and  cruelty  on  both  sides.  After  the  death  of 
Zumalacarreguy  at  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  June 
14th,  1835,  tlie  Christinos,  who  were  superior  in 
point  of  numbers,  seemed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  The  turning-point  was  reached  when 
the  command  of  the  Christino  army  was  com- 
mitted to  Espartero.  In  1836  he  defeated  the 
Carlists  in  the  murderous  battle  of  Luchana.  In 
1837,  when  Carlos  advanced  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sladrid,  he  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the 
capital,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.     To  these 


losses  wore  added  disunion  in  the  Carlist  camp. 
The  utterly  Incapable,  dependent  pretender  was 
the  tool  of  his  Camarilla,  which  made  excellence 
in  the  catechism  a  more  important  requisite  for 
the  chief  command  than  military  science,  and 
which  deposed  the  most  capable  generals  to  put 
its  own  creatures  in  command.  The  new  com- 
mander-in-chief, OuerguC',  said,  bluntly,  to  Car- 
los, 'We,  the  blockheads  and  ignoramuses,  have 
yet  to  conduct  your  Majesty  to  Madrid ;  and  who- 
ever does  not  belong  in  that  category  is  a  traitor.' 
This  Apostolic  hero  was  defeated  several  times 
by  Espartero  in  1838,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
northern  provinces  gradually  cooled  down.  He 
was  deposed,  and  the  chief  command  intrusted 
to  the  cunning  Maroto.  ...  As  he  [Maroto]  did 
not  succeed  in  winning  victories  over  Espartero, 
who  overmatched  him,  he  concluded,  instead, 
August  31st,  1839,  the  treaty  of  Vergara,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  went  over  to  the  Chris- 
tinos, with  his  army,  and  by  that  means  obtained 
full  amnesty,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces. 
After  this,  Don  Carlos's  cause  was  hopelessly 
lost.  He  fled,  in  September,  to  France,  with 
many  of  his  followers,  and  was  compelled  to  pass 
six  years  in  Bourges  under  police  supervision. 
In  1845,  after  he  had  resigned  his  claims  In  favor 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Montemolin,  he 
received  permission  to  depart,  and  went  to  Italy. 
He  died  in  Trieste,  March  10th,  1855.  His  fol- 
lowers, under  Cabrera,  carried  on  the  war  for 
some  time  longer  in  Catalonia.  But  they,  too, 
were  overcome  by  Espartero,  and  in  July,  1840, 
they  fled;  about  8,000  strong,  to  France,  where 
they  were  put  under  surveillance.  The  civil  war 
was  at  an  end,  but  the  strife  of  principles  con- 
tinued. Espartero,  who  had  been  made  Duke  of 
Victory  (Vittoria),  was  the  most  important  and 
popular  personage  in  Spain,  with  whom  the 
regent,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  had  to  reckon. 
In  the  mean  time  Christina  had  contrived  to 
alienate  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Span- 
iards, both  by  her  private  life  and  her  political 
conduct.  Her  liberal  paroxysms  were  not  seri- 
ous, and  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  momentary 
need  was  past,  to  the  most  opposite  tendency. 
...  In  1836  the  Progressists  apprehended  a  re- 
action, and  sougiit  to  anticipate  it.  Insurrec- 
tions were  organized  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the 
constitution  of  1812  was  made  the  programme 
of  the  revolt.  .  .  .  Soldiers  of  the  guard  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace,  and  compelled  [Chris- 
tina] to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812.  A  con- 
stitutional assembly  undertook  a  revision  of  this, 
and  therefrom  resulted  the  new  constitution  of 
1837.  Christina  swore  to  it,  but  hoped,  by  con- 
trolling the  elections,  to  bring  the  Moderados 
into  the  Cortes  and  the  ministry.  When  she  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  in  1840,  she  issued  a  municipal 
ordinance  placing  the  appointment  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  occasioned  riots  in  Madrid  and  other 
cities ;  and  when  Christina  commissioned  Espar- 
tero, who  was  just  returning  victorious,  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  in  Madrid,  he  refused  to  consti- 
tute himself  the  tool  of  an  unpopular  policy. 
But  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  hold  in 
check  the  revolution  which  threatened  to  break 
out  on  all  sides;  and  so,  September  16th,  1840, 
he  had  to  be  named  minister  president.  .  .  . 
Under  such  circumstances  the  regency  had  but 
little  charm  for  Christina,  and  there  were,  more- 
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over,  other  causes  working  with  these  to  tlie 
same  result.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
l)and,  she  had  bestowed  lier  favor  on  a  young 
lifeguardsmun  named  Munoz,  made  him  her 
chamberlain,  and  been  secretly  married  to  him. 
Tliis  union  soon  publislied  itself  in  a  rich  bless- 
ing of  offspring,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1844  that  her  public  marriage  with  Munoz,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  duke  (of  Rianzares) 
and  grandee  of  Spain  took  place.  Having  by 
this  course  of  life  forfeited  the  fame  of  an  hon- 
est woman,  and  exposed  herself  to  all  sorts  of 
attacks,  she  preferred  to  leave  the  country.  Oc- 
tober 12th,  she  abdicated  the  regency,  and  jour- 
neyed to  France.  May  8th,  1841,  the  newly 
elected  Conos  named  Espartero  regent  of  Spain, 
and  guardian  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  sister, 
the  Infanta  Luisa  Fernanda.  .  .  .  Since  he  knew 
how  actively  Christina,  supported  by  Louis 
Philippe,  was  working  against  him  with  gold 
and  influence,  he  entered  into  closer  relations 
with  England,  whereupon  his  envious  foes  and 
rivals  accused  him  of  the  sale  of  Spanish  com- 
mercial interests  to  England.  Because  he  quieted 
rebellious  Barcelona  by  a  bombardment  in  1842, 
he  was  accused  of  tyranny.  In  1843  new  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  the  south;  Colonel  Prim 
hastened  to  Catalonia,  and  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers  whom  Christina's  agents  had 
won  over  by  a  liberal  use  of  money ;  Espartero 's 
deadliest  foe.  General  Narvaez,  landed  in  Valen- 
cia, and  marched  into  Madrid  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  Espartero,  against  whom  Progressists 
and  Moderados  had  conspired  together,  found 
himself  forsaken,  and  embarked  at  Cadiz,  July 
26th  1843,  for  England,  whence  he  did  not  dare 
to  retuijp  to  his  own  country  until  1848.  In  No- 
vember, 1848,  the  thirteen-year-old  Isabella  was 
declared  of  age.  She  assumed  the  government, 
made  Narvaez,  now  Duke  of  Valencia,  minister 
president,  and  recalled  her  mother.  Thereby 
gate  and  doors  were  opened  to  the  French  influ- 
ence, and  the  game  of  intrigue  and  reaction  re- 
commenced. In  1845  the  constitution  of  1837 
was  altered  in  the  interests  of  absolutism.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  secure  to  his  house  a  lasting  influence 
in  Spain,  and  acquire  for  it  the  reversion  of  the 
Spanish  throne,  Louis  Philippe,  in  concert  with 
Christina,  effected,  October  16th,  1846,  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  with  her  kinsman  Francis  of 
Assis,  and  of  the  Infanta  Luisa  with  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  his  own  youngest  son.  (At  first 
his  plan  was  to  marry  Isabella  also  to  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  but  he  abandoned  it 
on  account  of  the  energetic  protest  of  the  Palmer- 
ston  cabinet,  and,  instead,  chose  for  Isabella,  in 
Francis  of  Assis,  the  person  who,  by  reason  of 
his  mental  and  physical  weakness,  would  be  least 
likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  son  Montpen- 
sier.) This  secretly  negotiated  marriage  cost 
Louis  Philippe  the  friendship  of  the  English 
cabinet." — W.  Mliller,  Political  Hist,  of  Modern 
Times,  sect.  9. 

Also  in  :  W.  Bollaert,  Tlie  Wars  of  Succession 
in  Portugal  and  Spain,  1826  to  1840,  v.  2.— C.  F. 
Henningsen,  A  Twelve  Months'  Campaign  itith 
Zumalacarregui. — Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  (Lord  Dall- 
ing).  Life  of  Palinerston,v.  3,ch.  7.— C.  A.  Fyffe, 
Jlist.  of  Modern  Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1845-1860. — Cuba  in  danger  from  the 
United  States.— Filibustering  movements.— 
The  Ostend  Manifesto.  See  Cuba:  A.  D. 
1815-1860. 


A.  D.  1861.— Allied  intervention  in  Mexico. 

Sec  Mkxico:  A.  I).  1861-1867. 

A.  D.  1866.  —  War   with    Peru.  —  Repulse 
fromCallao.     HoePKiiu:  A.  D.  1H26-1876. 

A.  D,  1866-1873.— Vices  and  misgovernment 
of  Isabella.—  Revolution  of  1868.— Flight  of 
the  Queen. — Constitution  of  1869. — Religious 
toleration. — Candidates  tor  the  vacant  throne. 
— Election  of  Amadeo  of  Italy. —  Unfriendli- 
ness of  the  nation  to  him.— His  abdication. — 
"In  January,  1866,  occurred  an  insurrection 
headed  by  General  Prim,  a  leading  oftlcer  of  the 
army,  which,  failing,  caused  his  temporary  exile. 
In  June  there  originated  in  the  barrack  of  Ban 
Gil,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  palace,  a  moro 
serious  revolt,  which  extended  over  a  great  part 
of  Madrid.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
Ministry,  in  a  public  proclamation,  alleged  as  a 
justification  for  an  autocratic  exercise  of  power, 
that  '  revolutionary  tendencies  constituted  an  im- 
posing organism  with  dangerous  pretensions; 
that  a  rebellion  a  Iverse  to  Uie  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  the  dynasty  of  Isa- 
bella, such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Spain,  had 
obtidned  possession  of  important  municipalities, 
and  triumphed  in  the  deputations  from  all  the 
provinces,'  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  municipalities  and  renew  the  provisional 
deputations.  ...  By  this  arbitrary  assumption 
Spain  was  under  as  complete  a  despotism  as  ex- 
isted in  the  neighboring  empire  of  Morocco. 
The  dissatisfaction  at  such  maladministration, 
such  abu.ses  in  the  government,  and  the  thinly 
disguised  immoralities  of  the  Queen,  soon  found 
expression  in  audible  murmurs  and  severe  criti- 
cism. These  verbal  protests  were  followed  by 
machinations  for  the  overthrow  or  control  of  a 
sovereign  subject  to  ambitious  priests  and  a  venal 
coterie.  Two  exiles,  Marshal  Serrano  and  Mar- 
shal Prim,  united  with  Admiral  Topete  at  Cadiz, 
and  began  a  revolution  which  soon  had  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
army  and  the  navy.  A  provisional  revolutionary 
junta  of  forty-one  persons — a  few  others,  nota- 
bly Sagasta  and  Martos,  were  afterwards  added 

—  was  appointed,  which  signed  decrees  and 
orders  having  the  force  and  effect  of  laws.  In 
less  than  a  month  Francisco  Serrano  was  author- 
ized by  the  junta  to  form  a  temporary  ministry 
to  rule  the  country  until  the  Cortes  should  meet. 
The  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  near  Alcolea  pre- 
vented the  return  of  Isabella  to  Madrid,  and  on 
September  30,  1868,  she  fled  across  the  border 
into  France.  .  .  .  With  the  flight  of  the  Queen 
vanished  for  a  time  the  parliamentary  monarchy, 
and,  despite  her  impotent  proclamations  from 
France,  and  offers  of  amnesty,  a  provisional 
government  was  at  once  established.  A  decree 
of  the  Government  to  take  inventories  of  all  the 
libraries,  collections  of  manuscripts,  works  of 
art,  or  objects  of  historical  value  —  a  measure 
necessary  to  make  useful  and  available  these 
treasures,  and  to  prevent  spoliation  and  transfer 

—  was  peacefully  executed  except  at  Burgos. 
Here,  under  instigation  of  the  priests  and  aided 
by  them,  a  mob  assembled,  broke  down  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral,  assassinated  the  Governor, 
wounded  the  chief  of  police,  and  expelled  those 
engaged  in  making  the  required  examination 
and  inventory.  This  outbreak,  attributed  to  a 
clerical  and  Carlist  conspiracy,  awakened  oppo- 
sition and  horror.  A  strong  pressure  was  created 
for  the  immediate  establiiluueut  of  freedom  of 
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worslilp.  The  ntroolous  butchery  at  Burffos 
aroiiHcu  the  inlmbitnntH  of  the  capita).  The 
Nuncio  was  so  imperilled  by  the  excited  popu- 
lace that  the  diplomatic  corps  interposed  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  their  colleajrue.  Mar- 
shal Serrano  rjuieted  the  nngry  multitude  gathered 
at  his  residence  by  saying  that  the  (iovernment 
iiad  prepared  the  project  of  a  constitution  to  be 
-/u'u.nitted  to  tlie  C-onstitutional  Assembly,  one  of 
whose  Jlrst  articles  was  liberty  of  worship.  On 
February  12,  1869,  the  Constitutional  Cortes  con- 
"olt'd  by  the  Provisional  Government,  a-ssembled 
with  unusual  pomp  and  ceremony  and  with 
striking  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
.  .  .  The  Ilepublicans,  among  whom  the  eloquent 
Castelar  was  influential,  were  n  compact  phalanx, 
and  to  them  the  independent  Progresistas,  led 
by  General  Prim,  made  overtures  which  were 
accepted.  On  Sunday  Juno  6,  1869,  the  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated.  .  .  .  While  recog- 
nizing the  provinces  and  endowing  them  with 
important  functions,  the  Cortes  rejected  the  plan 
of  a  federal  republic,  and  adhered  to  the  mon- 
archical fonn  of  government  as  corresponding 
witli  and  a  concession  to  Spanish  traditions,  and 
as  most  likely  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  revolution.  The  Consti- 
tution, the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  popular 
uprising,  recognized  tlie  natural  and  inherent 
rights  of  man,  and  established  an  elective  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  Congress  was  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  provincial  assemblies  and  the 
municipal  authorities  were  elected  by  the  people 
of  their  respective  localities.  The  ancient  priv- 
ileges of  the  aristocracy  were  annulled,  and  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  was  recog- 
nized. .  .  .  The  Clerical  party  claimed  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  exclusion  of  all  other  worship, 
but  tlie  country  had  outgrown  such  intolerance. 
.  .  .  The  Catb'"3  form  of  faith  was  retained 
in  the  organic  i^v/  as  the  religion  of  the  State, 
but  a  larger  liberty  of  worship  was  secured  to  the 

Seople.  In  Article  XXI.  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
loman  religion  was  declared  the  State  religion, 
and  the  obligation  to  maintain  its  worship  and 
ministers  was  imposed.  Foreigners  were  granted 
toleration  for  public  and  private  worship  under 
the  limitations  of  the  universal  rules  of  morals 
and  right,  and  Spaniards,  even,  professing  an- 
other than  the  Catholic  religion  were  to  have  the 
like  toleration.  .  .  .  Spain  quietly  passed  from 
the  anomalous  condition  of  a  provisional  into  a 
regular  constitutional  government,  the  title  of 
Provisional  Government  having  been  changed  to 
that  of  Executive  Power.  In  June  a  regency 
was  established,  and  Serrano  was  chosen  by  a 
vote  of  193  to  45.  From  June  16,  1869,  the  date 
of  Prim's  first  cabinet,  until  December  27,  1870, 
when  he  was  shot  [as  he  rode  through  the  street, 
by  assassins,  who  escaped],  he  had  four  separate 
ministries  besides  several  changes  of  individual 
ministers ;  and  this  instability  is  characteristic  of 
Spanish  politics.  .  .  .  For  the  vacant  throne 
some  Spaniards  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier;  some  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  in 
default  thereof  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  ...  At 
the  moment  of  greatest  embarrassment,  the  can- 
didature of  Leopold,  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  was 
proposed  [ —  a  proposal  whicli  led  to  the  Franco- 
German  war  :  see  Fiiance  :  A.  D.  1870  (June 
—  July)].  .  .  .  Leopold's  declension  was  a 
'welcome  relief.    His  candidacy  being  removed, 


tlie  strife  for  the  throne  became  fiercer.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1870,  General  Prim  announced  to  the 
Cortes  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  son  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, OH  the  Ministerial  camlidatc  for  tlie 
crown.  Castelar  impetuously  denounced  the  at- 
tempt to  put  a  foreigner  over  Spanianls.  On  the 
IStli,  Amadeo  was  elected  king,  receiving  on  a 
vote  by  ballot  a  majority  of  seventy-one  of  those 
present  and  a  majority  of  eighteen  in  a  full 
liouse.  .  .  .  The  choice  excited  no  enthusiasm, 
elicited  no  applause,  nor  was  a  viva  given  by  the 
multitude  outside  the  building  where  the  Cortes 
had  made  a  sovereign.  Thirty  thousand  troops, 
discreetly  posted  in  principal  thoroughfares,  pre- 
vented any  hostile  demonstration,  and  the  lead- 
ing Republicans,  Figueras,  Castelar,  and  Piyy 
Margall,  advised  against  any  acts  of  violence. 
Many  journals  condemned  the  Cortes.  Grandees 
protested,  placards  caricatured  and  ridiculed. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  Zorrilla  went  to  Italy  to  make 
the  formal  tender  of  the  crown,  and  on  January  2, 
1871,  the  prince  reached  Madrid  and  took  the 
prescribed  oaths  of  ofllce  in  the  presence  of  the 
regent,  the  Cortes,  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  ceremony  was  brief  and  simple.  The  re- 
ception by  the  populace  was  respectful  and  cold. 
The  Provisional  Government  resigned,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  appointed,  embracing  such  men  as 
Serrano,  Martos,  Aloret,  Sagasta,  and  Zorrilla. 
.  .  .  Amadeo  never  had  the  friendship  of  the 
Carlists  nor  of  the  simon-pure  Monarchists.  The 
dynasty  was  offensive  to  the  adherents  of  Don 
Carlos  and  of  Alfonso,  and  !to  the  Republicans, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  king.  .  .  .  Becoming 
[after  two  years]  convinced  that  the  Opposition 
was  irreconcilable,  that  factions  were  inevitable, 
that  a  stable  ministry  was  impossible,  Amadeo 
resolved  on  the  singular  course  of  abdicating  the 
royal  authority,  and  returning  to  the  nation  the 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted ; "  and 
this  abdication  he  performed  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1878. — J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Constitutional 
Government  in  Spain,  eh.  3-4. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Harrison,  Spain,  ch.  27-28. 

A.  D.  1873-1885.— Reign  of  Alphonso  XII., 
son  of  Queen  Isabella. — On  the  abdication  of 
King  Amadeo,  "a  republic  was  declared  by  the 
Cortes,  and  the  gifted  and  eminent  statesman, 
Castelar,  strove  to  give  it  a  constitutional  and 
conservative  character.  But  during  the  dis. 
orders  of  the  last  few  years  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Navarre  and  Biscay  had  been  in  a  ferment  ex- 
cited by  the  Carlists.  The  grandson  of  the  Don 
Carlos  who  had  troubled  Spain  from  1833  to 
1839  appeared  in  those  provinces  which  were 
still  favourable  to  his  cause,  and  this  ardent 
young  champion  of  divine  right  of  course  re- 
ceived the  support  of  French  legitimists.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  the  Paris 
Commune  had  found  in  the  south  of  Spain  many 
adherents,  who  desired  that  their  country  should 
form  a  federation  of  provincial  republics.  Mal- 
aga, Seville,  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and  Valencia 
revolted,  and  were  reduced  only  after  sharp 
fighting.  A  group  of  generals  then  determined 
to  offer  the  crown  to  Alphonso,  the  young  son  of 
Isabella  II,  in  whose  favour  she  had  abdicated 
in  1868.  Castelar,  the  moderate  republican 
statesman,  reluctantly  consented,  and  young 
Alphonso  XII,  on  landing  in  Spain,  1874,  re- 
ceived the  support  of  most  republicans  and 
Carlists,  disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  their  ex- 
treme partisans.    His  generals  gradually  hemmed 
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In  the  CarllstH  nlong  the  nortli  const  by  battles 
near  Bilbao  and  Irun:  and  when  tlio  relu'ls  shot 
a  Oeriniin  subject  Prince  Hisniarck  sent  German 
Bliips  to  aid  tiio  Alphonsists.  Tlicsc  in  the 
spring  of  1870  forced  Don  Carlos  and  most  of 
his  supporters  to  cross  tlie  Frencii  frontier.  The 
Madrid  Government  now  dctcrndned  to  put  an 
end  to  tlio  fueros  or  local  privileges  of  the 
liiisque  provinces,  whicli  they  hud  misused  In 
openly  preparing  this  revolt.  So  IMscay  and 
Navarro  henceforth  contributed  to  the  general 
war  expenses  of  Spain,  and  their  conscripts  were 
Incorporated  with  the  rcgvdar  armv  of  Spain. 
Thus  the  last  municipal  and  provincial  privi- 
leges of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Navarre  vanished, 
and  naticmal  unity  Ixjcamo  more  complete  in 
Spain,  as  in  every  other  country  of  Europe  ex- 
cept Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Basque  prov- 
inces resisted  the  change  which  placed  them  on 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  have  not  yet 
become  reconciled  to  the  Madrid  Government. 
Tlie  young  King,  Alphonso  XII,  had  many 
otlicr  dllHcultles  to  meet.  The  government  wad 
disorganised,  the  treasury  empty,  and  the  coun- 
try nearly  ruined;  but  he  had  a  trusty  adviser 
In  Canovas  del  Castillo,  a  man  of  great  prudence 
and  talent,  who,  whether  prime  minister  or  out 
of  office,  has  really  held  power  in  his  hands. 
He  succeeded  in  unifying  the  public  debt,  and 
by  lowering  its  rate  of  interest  he  averted  State 
bankruptcy.     He  also  strove  to  free  the  adminis- 


tration from  the  habits  of  bribe-taking  which  ha<l 
long  enfeebled  and  disgraced  it;  but  in  this  ho 
met  with  less  success,  as  also  In  striving  for 
purity  of  parliamentary  election.  .  .  .  The  Son- 
ate  Is  composed  of  (1)  nobles,  (3)  deputies  electtid 
bv  the  ccTporatious  and  wealthy  classes,  and  (3) 
of  life  senators  appointed  by  tlie  cn)wn.  The 
Chuml)er  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  iiniversal  suf- 
frage, one  deputy  for  every  5(),(M»)  in'iabitants. 
The  king  or  either  House  of  I»arllanirnt  has  the 
right  of  proposing  laws.  In  IHHU  King  Alplionso 
paid  a  visit  to  Berlin,  and  was  made  honorary 
colonel  of  a  Uhlan  regiment.  For  this  he  was 
hooted  and  threatened  by  the  Parisians  on  his 
visit  to  the  French  capital;  and  this  reception 
increased  the  coldness  of  Spain  toward  the 
French,  who  had  aggrieved  their  southern  neigh- 
bour by  designs  on  Morocco.  The  good  under- 
standing between  Spain  and  Germany  was  over- 
clouded by  a  dispute  about  tlie  Caroline  Islands 
In  the  Pacific,  which  Spain  rightly  regarded  as 
her  own.     This  aggravated   an    illness  of    Al- 

)hr)n80,  who  died  suddenly  (Novemlxir  2)5,  1885). 

Us  young  widow,  as  queen-regent  for  her  infant 
child,  has  hitherto  [1889]  succeeded  with  mar- 
vellous tact." — J.  H.  Rose,  A  Century  of  Conti- 
nental Ilintory,  eh.  43. 

A.  D.  1 885- 1 894.— Alphonso  XIII.— At  the 
time  of  this  writing  (November,  1894),  the  queen- 
regent,  Maria  Christina,  is  still  reigning  in  the 
name  of  her  young  son,  Alphonso  XIII. 
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SPALATO.    See  Salona,  Ancient. 

SPANISH  AMERICA:  A.  D.  1492-1517.— 
Discoveries  and  early  settlements.  See  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1492,  to  1513-1517. 

A.  D.  1517-1524.— Discovery  and  conquest 
of  Mexico.  See  Amehica:  A.  D.  1517-1518; 
and  Mexico:  1519,  to  1521-1524. 

A.  D.  1527-1533.— Discovery  and  conquest 
of  Peru.  See  America:  A.  D.  1524-1528;  and 
Pero:  A.  D.  1528-1531,  and  1531-1,533. 

A.  D.  1533.— Conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.    See  Ecuador. 

A.  D.  1535-1550.  —  Spanish  conquests  in 
Chile.     See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

A.  D.  1536-1538.—  Conquest  of  New  Gra- 
nada.   See  ('0L0.MBIAN  States:  A.  D.  1536-1731. 

A.  D.  1542-1568.  —  Establishment  of  the 
audiencias  of  Quito,  Charcas,  New  Granada, 
and  Chile,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  See 
Audiencias. 

A.  D.  1546-1724.  —  The  Araucanian  War. 
See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

A.  D.  1580. — Final  founding  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  See  Arqentine  lisFUBLic: 
A.  D.  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1608-1767. — The  Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 
See  Paraguay:  A.  D.  1608-1873. 

A.  D.  1620. — Formation  of  the  government 
of  Rio  de  La  Plata.  See  Argentine  Uepub- 
lic:  a.  D.  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1767. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Sec 
Pauaquay:  a.  I).  1608-1873. 

A.  D.  1776. — Creation  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  See  Argentine  Republic: 
A.  D.  1580-1777;  and  Peri::  A.  I).  IS.TO-ISIO. 

A.  D.  1810-1816. — Revolt,  independence  and 
confederation  of  the  Argentine  Provinces. 
See  Argentine  Republic:  A.  I).  1806-1820. 

A.  D.  1810-1818.  —  Chilean  independence 
achieved.     See  Chile  :  A.  D.  1810-1818. 


A.  D.  1810-1821.— The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  See 
Colombian  States:  A.  D.  1810-1819. 

A.  D.  181 1. — Paraguayan  independence  ac- 
complished.    See  Paraguay:  A.  I).  1608-1873. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.  —  The  independence  of 
Mexico.  —  Brief  Empire  of  Iturbide.  —  The 
Federal  Republic  established.  Sec  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1820-1 S26. 

A.  D.  1821. — Independence  acquired  in  the 
Central  American  States.  See  Central 
America:  A.  D.  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1824. — Peruvian  independence  won  at 
Ayacucho.     See  Peru:  A.  D.  1820-1826. 

A.  D.  1826. — The  Congress  of  Panama.  See 
Colombian  States:  A.  D.  1826. 

A.  D.  1828. — The  Banda  Oriental  becomes 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  See  Argentine 
Republic:  A.  D.  1819-1874. 


SPANISH  ARMADA,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1588. 

SPANISH  COINS.—"  The  early  chroniclers 
make  their  reckonings  of  values  under  different 
names  at  different  times.  Thus  during  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  we  hear  of  little  else  but 
'muravedis';  then  the  'peso  de  oro'  takes  the 
lead,  together  with  the  *  castellano ' ;  all  along 
'  marco '  and  '  ducado '  being  occasionally  used. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  before 
and  aftc",  Spanish  values  were  reckoned  from  a 
mark  of  silver,  which  was  the  standard.  A 
mark  was  half  a  pound  either  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  gold  mark  was  divided  into  50  castellanos; 
the  silver  mark  into  eight  ounces.  In  the  reiga 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  mark  was  divided 
by  law  into  65  '  reales  de  vellon  '  of  34  maravedis 
each,  making  2,210  maravedis  in  a  mark.  .  .  . 
In  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XL,  1312-1350,  there 
were  125  maravedis  to  the  mark,  while  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdmand  VIL.  1808-1833.  a  mark  was 
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dlTtdtd  into  R,440  mamTcdis.  In  Bpanliih 
Anerica  a  'real'  is  onttciglith  of  a  'peso,'  and 
equal  to  2i  rcules  de  velloii.  Tlic  peso  contains 
one  ounce  of  silver;  it  was  formerly  called  '  |)cho 
do  oclio  reales  de  plata,'  whence  cutno  tlie  term 
'pieces  of  eiglit,' a  vulgariHrn  at  one  time  in 
Togtie  among  tlie  merchants  and  buccaneers  in 
the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  Tlie  caHtelluno,  tlio  one 
fiftieth  of  the  golden  mark,  in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  was  etpdvalent  to  490  mar- 
avedis  of  that  day.  The  '  peso  de  on),' according 
to  Ovii'do,  was  exactly  equivalent  to  tlio  castel- 
lano,  and  cither  was  out  third  greater  than  the 
ducudo  or  ducat.  The  '  d()l)lon  ' .  .  .  was  first 
Btru(;lc  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  gold  coin 
of  the  W(!ight  of  two  castellanos.  The  mmiern 
doubloon  is  an  ounce  of  coined  gold,  and  is 
worth  18  pesos  fucrtes.  Ileduced  to  United 
States  currency,  tijc  peso  fuerte,  as  slightly  al- 
loyed bullion,  18  in  ^  eight  nearly  enough  ecjuiv- 
alent  to  one  dollar.  Therefore  a  mark  of  silver 
is  ecjual  to  8  dollars ;  a  piece  of  eight,  equal  to 
one  peso,  whicli  equals  one  dollar;  a  real  do  vol- 
lon,  5  cents;  a  Spanish- American  real,  12^  cents; 
a  maravedi,  ^f}  of  a  cent;  a  castellano,  or  peso 
de  oro  $3.50;  a  doubloon  $5.14;  a  ducat,  $1.02; 
a  mark  of  gold  $128,  assuming  the  United  States 
alloy.  The  fact  that  a  castellano  was  equivalent 
to  only  490  maravcdis  shows  the  exceedingly 
high  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  at 
the  periml  in  question." — il.  11.  Bancroft,  Jlist. 
of  the  Pnri^c  Staten,  v.  \,  pp.  192-198,  foot-note. 

SPANISH  CONSPIRACY,  The.  See 
Lot'iHiANA:  A.  D.  17Hr)-l«00. 

SPANISH  ERA,  The.    See  Era,  Spanish. 

SPANISH  FURY,  The.  See  Nethkr- 
lands:  a.  D.  1.')75-1577. 

SPANISH  INQUISITION,  The.  See  In- 
quisition; a.  1).  1203-1525. 

SPANISH  MAIN,  The.  — "The  Spanish 
main  was  simply  the  mainland,  terra  flrma,  of 
8pani.sh  America,  as  opposed  to  the  island!^:  but 
the  term  '  terra  flrma '  was  specially  applied  to 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  extending 
'  all  along  the  North  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  tho  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons  upon 
the  Atlautic '  (Burke,  European  Settlenieiit.s  in 
America,  1  I.  III.,  chap,  xvi.),  and  comprising 
tho  towns  of  Panama,  Carthagena,  and  Porto 
13.  Ih/  [jec  Tii:RnA  Firme].  Longfellow  blunders 
in  the  '  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  '  when  he  speaks 
of  tne  old  sailor  who  '  had  sailed  the  Spanish 
niain. '  " — C.  P.  Lucas,  Hut.  Oeog.  of  the  British 
Colonies,  v.  2,  p.  3^,  footnote. 

SPANISH  MARCH,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
778. 

SPANISH  MARRIAGES,  The  question  of 
the.     See  France:  A.  I).  1841-1848. 

SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  The  War  of 
the.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1698-1700,  and  after; 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1702-1704,  and  after; 
Germany:  A.  D.  1702,  and  after;  Italy:  A.  D. 
1701-1713;  New  England:  A.  D.  1702-1710; 
and  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 


SPARTA:  The  City. — Its  situation,  origin 
and  growth. —  Laconia. — '*  Hollow  Lacedx- 
mon." — "Laconia  is  formed  by  two  mountain- 
chains  running  immediately  from  Arcadia  [from 
the  center  to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus], and  enclosing  the  river  Eurotas,  whoso 
source  is  separated  from  that  of  an  Arcadian 
stream  by  a  very  trifling  elevation.     The  Eurotas 


is,  for  Bome  way  lielow  tlie  city  of  Bparta,  a 
rapid  mountain-stream;  then,  after  forming  a 
cascade,  it  stagnates  into  a  morass;  but  lower 
down  it  passes  over  a  frm  soil  in  a  gentle  and 
direct  course.  Near  the  town  of  Hpnrta  rocks 
and  hills  approach  the  banks  on  l)otli  shU's,  and 
almost  entirely  shut  in  the  river  both  above  and 
below  tho  town:  this  enclosed  plain  is  without 
floubt  the  'hollow  Laceda;nion  '  of  Homer." — 
(;.  O.  MQller,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  liaet, 
hk.  1,  ch.  4. — Upon  tho  Dorian  invasion  and  occu- 

riation  of  Peloponnesus  (sec  Dorians  and 
oNiANs)  tho  citv  and  neighborhoo<l  of  Sparta  in 
Laconia, — i.  e.  Sparta  and  '  hollow  Laceda'mon,' 
—  became  the  scat  of  the  dominant  state  which 
they  foun>led  in  tho  peninsula.  Tlie  conquerors, 
themselves,  nrul  their  descendants,  were  the  only 
full  citizens  of  this  Spartan  state  and  were  called 
HpartiaUe  or  Spartans.  Tlie  prior  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  reduced  to  political  dependence, 
in  a  class  called  the  Periceci,  or  else  to  actual 
serfdom  in  the  more  degraded  class  known  as 
Helots.  "Sparta  was  not,  like  other  towns  of 
the  Greeks,  composed  of  a  solid  body  of  houses, 
but,  originallv  in  a  ruritl  and  open  situation  on 
tho  river  and  its  canals,  it  gradually  stretched 
out  Into  tho  open  country,  and  Dorians  lived  far 
beyond  Sparta  along  the  entire  valley,  without 
the  inhabitants  of  remoter  points  being  on  that 
account  in  any  less  degree  citizens  of  Sparta 
than  those  dwelling  by  tho  ford  of  the  Eurotas. 
They  were  all  Spartans,  as  by  a  stricter  term 
they  were  called,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lacedtemonians.  .  .  .  Strictly  apart  from  this 
exclusive  community  of  Spartiatm  there  re- 
mained, with  its  ancient  conditions  of  life  intact, 
the  older  population  of  the  land,  which  dwelt 
scattered  on  tiio  mountains  surrounding  the  land 
of  the  SpartiatsB  on  all  sides  (hence  called  tho 
dwellers-around,  or  Perioeci).  More  than  trebling 
the  SpartiatoB  in  number,  they  cultivated  tlio  in- 
comparably less  remunerative  arable  land  of  the 
mountains^  the  precipitous  declivities  of  which 
they  made  available  by  means  of  terraced  walls 
for  cornfields  and  vineyards.  .  .  .  Free  pro- 
prietors on  their  own  holdings,  they,  according 
to  primitive  custom,  offered  their  tribute  to  tho 
kings.  The  country  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
residing  on  the  fields  of  the  Spartiatae,  met  with 
a  harder  fate.  Part  of  them  probably  consisted 
of  peasants  on  the  domains;  others  had  been 
conquered  in  the  cours3  of  internal  feuds.  The^ 
were  left  on  the  fields  which  had  been  once  their 
own,  on  the  condition  of  handing  over  to  the 
Spartiota;  quartered  upon  them  an  important 
portion  of  their  produce.  This  oppression  pro- 
voked several  risings ;  and  we  must  assume  that 
the  ancient  sea-town  of  Helos  was  for  a  time  the 
centre  of  one  of  these  outbreaks.  For  this  is  the 
only  admissible  explanation  of  the  opinion  uni- 
versally prevailing  among  the  ancients,  that 
from  that  town  is  derived  the  name  of  the 
Helots."— E.  Curtius,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  v.  1,  bk.  2, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Sch5mann,  Antiq.  of  Greece : 
The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. 

The  Constitution  ascribed  to  Lycurgus. — 
"Sparta  was  the  city  from  which  the  Dorians 
slowly  extended  their  dominion  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  prog- 
ress of  her  power  we  have  only  the  most 
meagre  information.  .  .  .  The  internal  condi- 
tion of  Sparta  at  this  early  period  is  uniformly 
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described  m  one  of  strife  and  bad  government, 
a  condition  of  afTuirs  wbicli  was  certainly  tin 
favourable  to    external    development  and  con 
quest.     HermlotUB  attributes  these  disMeusiotis, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  mutual  animosity  of  tlio 
two  royal  families;  tlio  twin  sons  of  AriHto<lemufl 
quarrelled  all  their  lives,  and  their  descendants 
after  them  did  the  same.     Plutarch,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  speaks  of  (iinirrels  between  tiie  kiuRS  and 
tlio  people.  .   .  .  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  more 
certain  than  any  other  fact  In  early  Hpartan  his- 
tory that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  for  a 
long  time  on^  of  internal  strife  and  dissension. 
rt  was  the  great  merit  of  Lycurgus  to  have  put 
an  -mi  lo  this  <lisastrous  state  of  affairs.     Lycur- 
{TUf  L  the  foremost  name  in  Spartan  history. 
Tr  >,tl''.lon  is  nearly  imanimous  in  describing  this 
law  giver  as  the  author  of  the  prosperity  of  Bpafta, 
anci  the  founder  of  her  peculiar  institutions,  but 
about  the  date  and   the  events  of   bis  life  the 
greatest  uncertainty  prevniled.  .  .  .  Thucydldes, 
though  he  does  not  mention  Lycurgus,  asserts 
that  the  form  of  the  government  had  continued  the 
same  in  Sparta  for  more  than  fo\ir  hundred  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  the  reforms  of  Lycurgus  were 
introduced  shortly  before  804  B.  C.     This  date  is 
considerably  later  than  that  usually  given  to  Ly- 
curgus, on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  clironolo- 
gers.  .   .   .   HercKlotus  tells  us  that  Lycurgus, 
when  visiting  the  Delphic  shrine,  was  hailed  by 
the  priestess  as  a  being  more  than  human,  and 
some  authorities  asserted  that  the  Spartan  institu 
tions  were  revealed  to  him  there.     The  Lacedae- 
monians, however,  regarded  Crete  as  the  source 
of   their    peculiar   arrangements    [see  Ckktej. 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  connect  them  witn 
the  great  name  of  Minos,  and  derive  their  author- 
ity from  Zeus  himself.  .  .  .  Plutarch  has  fortu- 
nately tninsTlbed  the  text  of  the  Rhetrae,  or 
ordinances,  which  were   given  to  Lycurgus  at 
Delphi.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  these  were  the  oldest  ordinances 
known  at  Sparta,  or  that  they  formed  the  basis 
of  their  'good  government.'    They  were  there- 
fore the  oldest  political  ordinances  known  In 
Hellas,   and,   indeed,  in  the  world.      '  Found  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Ilellanius,  and  Athena  Hullania, 
arrange  the  tribes,  and  the  Obes,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, establish  the  Qerousia  with  the  Archagetae. 
Summon  the  people  for  meeting  from  time  to 
time  between  Babyca  and  the  Cnacion,  there 
bring  forward  and  decide  (reject).     The  people 
are  to  have  the  supreme  power.'    Thus  the  first 
duty  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  found  a  pi.blic  sanc- 
tuary which  should  be  as  it  were  the  centre  of 
the  community.     Then  the  people  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  tribes  and  Obes.     I'he  division  into 
tribes  was  not  a  new  one;  from  the  first  the 
Dorians  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  when  free  from 
the  admixture  of  external  elements,  were  divided 
Into  three  tribes,  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  Pamphyli, 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  changes  vt^ere  now  in- 
troduced,  regulating  the  internal  arrangement 
of   the  tribe.      In   each   tribe   were   ten  Obes, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 
They  appear  to  have  been  local  divisions.    As  the 
Qerousia   [see  Gkhusia],   including  the  kings, 
contained  thirty  members,  we  may  conjecture 
that  each  Obe  was  represented  in  the  Senate, 
and  therefore  that  the  two  kings  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  distinct  Obes.    The  Archagetae 
arc  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  the  people.    From 


time  to  time  the  community  were  to  be  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting.  .  .  .  licforo  the  aMH<mbl<>d 
people  measures  were  to  be  IntnNiured  that  they 
might  decide  upon  them,  for  no  r.L'asure  was 
valid  which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  people.  The  elenientJt  with  which  these 
ordinances  deal  —  the  Kings,  the  Couneil  and  the 
AsHJMnbly — appear  in  the  llomeric  piK'ms,  and 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  patriarchal  govern- 
ment of  the  trilMj.  The  work  of  Lycurgus  did 
not  consist  in  creating  new  elements,  but  in  con- 
solidating those  whi'-Ti  already  existed  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  .  .  .  Three  other  ordiinincca 
which  are  a8<:ril)ed  ^o  Lycurgus  forbade  (1)  the 
use  of  written  laws ;  (2)  the  use  of  any  tools  but 
the  axe  and  saw  in  building  a  house;  (:))  frequent 
wars  upon  the  same  enemies.  Me  is  also  said  to 
have  forbidden  the  use  of  coined  money  in 
Hparta.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  vivs  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  exchange!,  but  l)ar8  of  imn, 
which  by  their  small  value  and  great  bulk  ren- 
dered mon«'y  dealings  on  any  large  scale  impos- 
sible. The  iron  of  these  bars  was  also  made 
unusually  brittle  in  order  that  it  might  be  use- 
less for  ordinary  purposes.  Such  precepts  were 
doubtless  observed  at  Hparta,  though  they  may 
not  have  been  derived  from  Lycurgus.  The 
training  which  every  Spartan  underwent  was 
intended  to  diminish  the  sphere  of  positive  law 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  encourage  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  even  rudeness  of  life.  ,  .  .  About 
a  century  after  Lycurgus,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus,  two  changes  of  great  importance  were 
made  in  the  Spartan  constitution.  The  veto 
which  the  earlier  rhetra  had  allowed  to  the  as- 
sembled people  was  cancelled,  and  a  new  law 
was  introduced,  which  gave  the  ultimate  control 
to  the  Qerontes  and  Kings.  *  If  the  people  de- 
cide crookedly,  the  elders  and  chiefs  shall  put  It 
back,'  I.  e.  shall  reverse  the  popular  decision. 
Under  what  circumstances  this  ordinance,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  Delphi,  was 

f)assed,  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  how 
t  consists  with  what  we  find  recorded  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  Sparta  In  later  times. 
.  .  .  The  second  innovation  was  even  more  im- 
portant. Though  Herodotus  ascribes  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Ephoralty  [see  Ephors]  to  Lycurgus, 
it  seems  more  correct  to  follow  Aristotle  and 
others  in  ascribing  it  to  Theopompus.  The 
Ephors,  who  were  five  In  number,  appear  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  been  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. But  as  they  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  commons,  elected  from  and  by  them  as 
their  representatives,  we  muA  assume  that  the 
ephoralty  was  a  concession  to  the  people,  and  It 
may  have  been  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  assembly.  In  time  the 
ephors  grew  to  be  the  most  important  officers  in 
the  stacv.-,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  They  were 
associated  with  the  council,  they  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  even  the  kings  were  not  exempt 
from  their  power.  To  this  result  the  growing 
dread  of  'a  tyrannis,'  like  that  at  Corinth  or 
Sicyon,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Spartan  training,  which  the  ephors  superintend- 
ed, in  a  great  measure  contributed.  .  .  .  The 
kings  were  the  leaders  of  the  army.  For  a  time 
they  always  took  the  field  together,  but  owing  to 
the  dissensions  of  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  a 
law  was  passed  that  one  king  only  should  go  out 
with  the  army,  and  it  was  henceforth  the  custom 
or  one  king  only  to  be  absent  from  Sparta,  at  a 
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time.  The  kings  had  the  right  of  making  war 
on  whom  they  would,  and  no  one  could  prevent 
them,  on  pain  of  being  under  a  curse,  but  as  they 
were  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  their  return 
for  failure  in  an  expedition,  they  usually  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  ephors  or  the  assembly  before 
going.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  dual  monarchy, 
which  from  the  first  was  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  the  Spartan  government,  is  very  obscure,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it.  It 
may  have  arisen  by  a  fusion  of  the  native  and 
immigrant  races,  each  of  which  was  allowed  to 
retain  its  own  prince  in  the  new  community. 
...  It  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  two  kings  represent  two  leading  fam- 
ilies, each  of  which  had  a  claim  to  give  a  chief 
to  the  community.  That  two  families  holding 
equal  rights  should  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  the  twin  sons  of  the  Dorian  founder  of 
Sparta  is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  which  of 
necessity  arose  in  the  period  wlien  all  political 
unions  and  arrangements  were  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  genealogical  "onnection.  .  .  .  The 
Apella  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  Spartan  citi- 
zens who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
...  In  historical  times  it  was  presided  over  by 
the  ephors.  No  speaking  was  allowed  except  by 
officers  of  State  and  persons  duly  invited,  and 
perhaps  the  Senators.  The  votes  were  given  by 
acclamation.  The  assembly  decided  on  war  and 
peace,  treaties,  and  foreign  politics  generally ;  it 
elected  the  ephors  and  gerontes.  .  .  .  More  im- 
portant for  the  development  of  Sparta  than  her 
political  constitution  was  the  education  and 
training  which  her  citizens  received.  .  .  .  The 
Spartan  did  not  exist  for  himself  but  for  his  city ; 
for  her  service  he  was  trained  from  birth,  and 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  his  life  were 
brought  under  her  control.  In  the  secluded  val- 
ley of  the  Eurotas,  where  till  the  time  of  Epam- 
inondas  no  invader  ever  set  foot,  amid  profound 
peace,  he  nevertheless  led  the  life  of  a  warrior 
in  the  field.  His  strength  and  endurance  were 
tested  to  the  utmost;  he  was  not  permitted  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  charm  of  family  life 
and  domestic  affections.  Even  when  allowed  to 
marry,  he  spent  but  little  time  at  home ;  his  chil- 
dren, if  thought  worthy  of  life,  were  taken  from 
him  at  an  early  age  to  go  through  the  same  train- 
ing in  which  he  himself  had  been  brought  up. 
Only  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  at 
which  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  country  in 
the  field,  was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  the  feeling 
of  personal  freedom. " — E.  Abbott,  Ilist.  of  Greece, 
pt.  1,  ell.  6. 

Also  ik:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
6.— G.  W.  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  5.— 
C.  O.  Mliller,  lligt.  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Raec,  bk.  3  (y.  2). 

B.  C.  743-510.— The  First  and  Second  Mes- 
senian  Wars. — Military  supremacy  in  Pelo- 

fonnesus  established. — "llie  effect  of  the 
.ycurgeau  institutions  was  to  weld  the  people 
of  Sparta  into  what  Grote  well  denominates  a 
'  military  brotherhood  ' —  the  most  potent  mili- 
tary machine  which  at  that  time,  and  for  long 
after,  e.\isted  in  Greece  or  in  the  world.  Had 
their  political  ambition  and  ability  been  propor- 
tionate, it  is  difticult  to  doubt  tliat  the  Lacedte- 
monians  might  have  anticipated  the  career  of  the 
Romans;  but  their  inability  to  produce  really 
great  statesmen,  and  the  iron  rigidity  of  their 
political  system,  placed  in  their  path  effectual 


barriers  to  the  attainment  of  such  grandeur.  .  .  . 
Tlie  first  object  of  their  attacks  was  the  neigh- 
bouring Dorian  kingdom  of  Messenia.  The  km- 
ship  between  the  two  peoples  and  their  rulers 
had  previously  kept  them  on  friendly  terms.  It 
was  symbolized  and  expressed  by  joint  sacrifices, 
annually  celebrated  at  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Artemis  which  stood  on  the  borders  between  the 
two  countries,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Neda. 
It  was  a  quarrel  that  broke  out  at  these  annual 
rites  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  about  743  B.  C.  The  circumstances 
of  the  quarrel  were  differently  related  by  the  two 
parties ;  but  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  Teleclus, 
one  of  the  Spartan  kings.  His  subjects  invaded 
Messenia  to  obtain  redress.  At  first  the  struggle 
was  of  an  indecisive  character,  but  ultimately 
the  jVIessenians  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on 
the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  and  all  the  rest 
of  their  country  was  overrun  and  conquered  by 
their  persistent  enemies.  After  the  war  had 
lasted  twenty  years,  the  Messenian  garrison  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Ithome,  the  fortifications 
of  which  were  razed  by  the  Spartans,  and  Mes- 
senia became  part  of  the  Lacedemonian  territory, 
—  all  its  inhabitants  who  refused  to  submit  be- 
ing driven  into  exile.  Pausanius  and  other  an- 
cient writers  give  long  details  of  the  events  of 
this  twenty  years'  struggle,  the  great  hero  of 
which  was  the  Messenian  king  Aristomenes ;  but 
these  details  are  as  legendary  as  the  exploits  of 
the  Homeric  heroes,  and  all  that  is  certainly 
known  about  the  war  is  that  it  ended  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Messenia.  The  severity  and  oppres- 
sion with  which  the  conquered  people  were 
ruled  led  them,  about  forty  years  later,  to  rise 
up  in  revolt,  and  another  struggle  of  seventeen 
years'  duration  followed.  In  this,  a^ain,  Aris- 
tomenes is  represented  as  the  Messenian  leader, 
although  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  unsuccessful  close  of  the  former  contest ;  and 
the  later  Hellenic  writers  tried  to  get  over  this 
impossibility  by  declaring  that  the  Aristomenes 
of  the  second  war  must  have  been  v  descendant 
of  the  earlier  hero  bearing  the  same  name.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  the  Spartans  suffered 
Esverely,  as  the  Messenians  had  the  support  of 
other  Peloponnesian  communities  —  especially 
the  Arcadians  —  who  had  begun  to  dread  the 
strength  and  arrogance  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  revolt  was  crushed, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  days  of  Epaminondas, 
Messenia  remained  a  part  of  the  Laconian  terri- 
tory [see  Messenian  Wars,  First  and  Secon'i']. 
To  Sparta  it  was  an  important  acquisition,  '  r 
the  plain  of  the  Pamisus  was  the  most  fertile 
district  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans  next  be- 
came aggressive  on  the  eastern  and  northern  fron- 
tiers of  their  territory.  Among  the  numerous 
independent  communities  of  Arcadia,  the  two 
most  important  were  Tcgea  and  Mantinea,  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  Arcadian  territory.  With 
these  cities,  especially  the  former,  the  Spartans 
had  some  severe  struggles,  but  were  not  able  to 
conquer  them,  though  they  established  a  domi- 
nant influence,  and  reduced  them  to  the  position 
of  dependent  allies.  From  Argos  .  .  .  the  Lace- 
dajmonians  wrested,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  strip  of  territory  between  the  Parnon 
range  and  the  sea  from  Thyrea  down  to  the 
Malean  piomontory.  By  "the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  B.  C.  they  were  masters  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  Peloponnesus  —  a 
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territory  of  something  more  than  3,000  square 
miles.  To  modem  notions,  such  a  territory, 
whicli  is  smaller  in  extent  than  more  than  one 
Scottish  county,  seems  utterly  insignificant ;  but 
it  sufficed  to  make  Sparta  the  largest  and  strong- 
est state  in  Hellas,  and  even  at  the  pinnacle  of 
her  power  she  never  made  any  further  addition 
to  her  possessions  in  Peloponnesus.  Protected 
from  invasion  by  impregnable  natural  defences, 
and  possessing  a  military  ditiCipline,  a  social  and 
political  unity,  such  as  no  other  Grecian  com- 
munity could  boast,  the  Lacedaemonians  posses- 
sed peculiar  advantages  in  the  competition  for 
the  Hellenic  leadership.  ...  It  was  about  the 
close  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  that  Sparta,  hav- 
ing asserted  her  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus, 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  afifairs  of  the 
Hellenic  communities  outside  the  peninsula.  .  .  . 
In  510  B.  C.  her  king,  Cleomenes,  went  to  Athens 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  '  liberate  the  city '  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids. " — C.  H.  Hanson, 
The  Laiul  of  Oreere,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  9. — 
G.  Grotc    Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  7-8. 

B.  C.  ^09-506. —  Persistent  undertakings  of 
Cleomenes  to  restore  tyranny  at  Athens,  op- 
posed by  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies.  Sec 
Athens:  B.  C.  509-506. 

B.  C.  508. — Interference  of  King  Cleomenes 
at  Athens,  and  its  failure.  See  Athens:  B.  *";. 
510-507. 

B.  C.  501.— Refusal  of  aid  to  the  Ionian  re- 
volt.    See  Persia:  B   C.  521^93. 

B.  C.  496.— War  with  Argos. — Prostration 
of  the  Argive  state.  See  Argos:  B.  C.  496- 
421. 

B.  C.  492-491. — Headship  in  Greece  recog- 
nized.— Defiance  of  the  Persian  king. —  En- 
forced unity  of  Greece  for  war.  See  Oueece  : 
B.  C.  492-491. 

B.  C.  481-479. — Congress  at  Corinth.— Or- 
ganized Hellenic  Union  against  Persia. — The 
Spartan  headship.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  481- 
479. 

B.  C.  480.— The  Persian  War.— Leonidas 
and  his  Three  Hundred  at  Thermopylae.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  480  Thermopyl^. 

B.  C.  478.— Interference  to  forbid  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Athens,  foiled  by 
Themistocles.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  479-478. 

B.  C.  478-477.— Mad  conduct  of  Pausanias 
at  Byzantium. —  Alienation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks. — Loss  of  the  leadership  of  the  Greek 
world. — Formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  De- 
los,  with  Athens  at  its  head.  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  464-455.—  The  great  Earthquake.— 
The  Third  Messenian  War. — Offensive  rebuff 
to  Athenian  friendliness.  Sec  ^Iesbenian  Wars  : 
The  Third. 

B.  C.  462-458.  —  Embittered  enmity  at 
Athens.— Rise  of  Pericles  and  the  democratic 
Anti-Spartan  party.— Athenian  alliance  with 
Argos,  Thessaly,  and  Megara.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  466-4.14. 

B,  C.  457.— Interference  in  Phocis. — Collis- 
ion with  the  Athenians  and  victory  at  Tana- 
gra.     See  Grk>-.ce:  B.  C.  458-456. 

B.  C.  453.— Fiive  years  truce  with  Athens. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  460-449. 

B.  C.  449-445.— Aid  to  revolts  in  Boeotia, 
Euboea  and  Megara  against  Athenian  rule  or 


influence.— The   Thirty    Years   Truce.     See 
Greece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

B.  C.  440.  —  Interference  with  Athens  in 
Samos  opposed  by  Corinth.  See  Athens  :  B.  C. 
440-437. 

B.  C.  432-431. — Hearing  of  charges  against 
Athens.—  Congress  of  Allies. —  Decision  for 
war. — Theban  attack  on  Platxa. — Opening  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
432-431. 

B.  C.  431-429. — First  and  second  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War:  Invasions  of  Attica. 
—Plague  at  Athens.— Death  of  Pericles.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  431-429. 

B.  C.  429-427. —  The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Siege  of  Plataea.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  429-427 
Siege  of  Plat.ea. 

B.  C.  428-427.— The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Aid  to  the  insurgent  Mityleneans.— Its  failure. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  429-427  Puormio's  sea- 
fights. 

B.  C.  425.- The  Peloponnesian  War  :  Ca- 
tastrophe at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded  for 
and  refused  by  Athens.  Sec  Greece:  B.  C. 
425. 

B.  C.  424-421.— Peloponnesian  War :  Suc- 
cesses of  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice. — Athenian 
defeat  at  Delium.— Death  of  Brasidas.— Peace 
ofNikias.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  424-421. 

B.  C.  421-418.- The  Peloponnesian  War : 
New  hostile  combinations. — The  Argive  con- 
federacy.—War  in  Argos  and  Arcaaia. — Vic- 
tory at  Mantinea.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  421- 
418. 

B.  C.  415-413.- The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Help  to  Syracuse  against  the  Athenians. — 
Comfort  to  the  fugitive  Alcibiades.  See  Syra- 
cuse: B.  C.  415-413. 

B.C.  413-412. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Aid  to  the  revolting  cities  in  Asia  and 
the  /Egean. —  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  413. —  Negotiations  .h  Persian  sa- 
traps.—  Subsidies  for  war  against  Athens. — 
Invasion  of  Attica. — The  Decelian  War.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413. 

B.  C.  411-407. — Athenian  victories  at  Cynos- 
sema  and  Abydos. —  Exploits  of  Alcibiades. — 
His  return  to  Athens. —  His  second  deposition 
and  exile.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  411-407. 

B.  C.  406. — The  Peloponnesian  War :  De- 
feat at  Arginusae.    See  Greece  :  B.  C.  406. 

B.  C.  405. — The  Peloponnes'un  War:  De- 
cisive victory  at  ^Egospotami.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  405. 

B.  C.  404. —  End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War : 
Surrender  of  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
404. 

B.  C.  404-403. —  The  organizing  of  Spartan 
supremacy. — The  Harmosts  in  power. —  The 
overthrow  of  Athenian  power  in  the  Greek  worlr" . 
made  final  bv  the  battle  of  .^gospotami,  B 
405,  rendereci  Sparta  supreme,  and  establis,  d 
her  in  a  sovereignty  of  affairs  which  is  often  al- 
luded to  as  the  Spartan,  or  Laceda'monian  Em- 
pire. Tlie  cities  which  had  been  either  allied  or 
subject  to  Atliens  were  now  submissive  to  the 
Spartan  conq"eror,  Lysander.  "  He  availed 
himself  of  his  strength  to  di.ssolve  the  popular 
system  of  government  in  all  the  towns  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Attic  confederation,  and  to  com- 
mit the  government  to  a  fixed  body  of  men  en- 
joying his  confidence.     As  at  Athens  the  Thirty 
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[sec  Athens:  B.  C.  404-403],  so  elsewhere  Com- 
missions of  Ten  [called  Dekarchies]  were  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  order  to  ^ive  security  and  strength 
to  those  governing  bodies,  detachments  of  Spar- 
tan troops  were  placed  by  their  side,  under  the 
command  of  a  Uarmost.  This  measure,  again, 
was,  by  no  means  a  novel  invention.  From  an 
early  period  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  despatching  Harmostoe  (i.  e.  military 
governors)  into  the  rural  districts,  to  hold  sway 
over  the  Perioeci,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  strict 
subjection  to  the  capital.  Such  Harmosts  were 
subsequently  also  sent  abroad ;  and  this,  of  itself, 
showed  how  the  Spartans  had  no  intention  of 
recognizing  various  kinds  of  subjection,  and  how 
they  at  bottom  designed  to  make  no  essential 
difference  betweea  subject  rural  communities  in 
Laconia  and  the  foreign  towns  which  had  of 
their  own  accord,  or  otherwise,  submitted  to  the 
power  of  Sparta.  The  duration  of  the  Har- 
mosts' tenure  of  office  was  not  defined." — E  Cur- 
tius.  Hist,  of  Oreece,  bk.  5,  ch.  1  (v.  4). 

Also  en:  G.  Qrote,  Utat.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  eh. 
72.— G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antig.  g  Oreece:  The 
State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. —  C.  Sankey,  Tlie  Spartan  and 
Theban  Supremacies,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  399-387. —  War  with  Persia  and  with 
a  hostile  league  in  Greece. —  Struggle  for  the 
Corinthian  isthmus. —  Restored  independence 
of  Athens. — The  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

B.  C.  385. — Destruction  of  Mantinea.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  385. 

B.  C.  383. —  Treacherous  seizure  of  the 
Kadmeia  of  Thebes.    See  Greece  :  B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  383-379.— Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  383-379. 

B.  C.  379-37i> — Liberation  and  triumph  of 
Thebes. —  Spartan  supremacy  broken  at  Leuc- 
tra.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  379-371. 

B.  C.  371-362.— The  conflict  with  Thebes. 
— Two  attempts  of  Epaminondas  against  the 
city. — The  battle  of  Mantinea.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  371-363. 

B.  C.  353-337.—  Independent  attitude  to- 
wards Philip  of  Macedon.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
857-336. 

B.  C.  317. —  Building  of  Walls.— It  was  not 
until  about  the  year  31/  B.  C,  during  the  dis- 
tractions which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  wails  were  built  around  the  city 
of  Sparta.  "  The  maintenance  of  Sparta  as  an 
unwalled  city  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
cherished  of  the  Lykurgean  traditions ;  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  the  fearless  bearing  and  self-confi- 
dence of  the  Spartans  against  dangers  from  with- 
out. The  erection  of  the  walls  showed  their  own 
conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the  real 
circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  as 
not  to  leave  them  even  Siifety  at  home." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3.  ch.  96. 

B.  C.  272. —  Siege  by  Pyrrhus. — Not  many 
years  after  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  built 
the  city  was  subjected  to  a  siege  by  Pyrrhus,  the 
ambitious  Epirotic  king.  There  were  two  claim- 
ants to  the  Spartan  crown,  and  Pyrrhus,  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  one,  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  with  a  powerful  army,  (B.  C. 
273)  and  assailed  the  Lacedaemonian  capital.  He 
■was  repulsed  and  repulsed  again,  and  gave  up 
the  attempt  at  last,  marching  awaj'  to  Aigos, 
where  his  interference  ia  local  quarrels  had  been 


solicited.  He  perished  there,  ignorainiously,  in 
another  abortive  enterprise,  being  killed  by  a 
tile  flung  down  by  a  woman's  hand,  from  a 
housetop  overlooking  the  street  in  which  he  was 
attempting  to  manage  the  retreat  of  his  discom- 
fited forces. — C.  Thirl  wall,  Hi»t.  of  Greece,  ch. 
60.— See  Macedonia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  377-244. 

B.  C.  227-221.— Downfall  in  the  Cleomenic 
War.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  380-146. 

A.  D.  267.— Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  D.  358-367. 

A.  D.  395.— Plundered  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  D.  395. 

♦ 

SPARTACUS,  The  Rising  of.— Schools  for 
the  training  of  gladiators,  to  supply  the  barbar- 
ous amusement  which  the  Romans  delighted  in, 
were  numerous  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 
The  men  placed  in  these  schools  were  siaves, 
criminal  prisoners,  or  unfortunates  whose  par- 
ents abandoned  them  in  infancy.  As  a  rule, 
tliey  were  forced  into  the  brutal  profession  and 
tlie  schools  which  trained  them  for  it  were  places 
of  confinement  and  restraint.  From  one  of  these 
schools,  at  Capua,  some  seventy  or  more  gladia- 
tors escaped,  in  the  year  73  o.  C,  and  fled  to 
the  mountains.  They  had  for  their  leader  a 
Thracian,  named  Spartacus,  who  proved  to  be  a 
soldier  of  remarkable  ability  and  energy.  Sta- 
tioning himself  at  first  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  Spar- 
tacus was  joined  by  other  slaves  and  fugitives, 
until  he  had  a  large  force  under  his  command. 
Again  and  again  the  Roman  armies  sent 
against  him  were  defeated  and  the  insurgents 
equipped  themselves  with  captured  arms.  Nola, 
Nuceria,  and  other  towns  in  Southern  Italy  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  the  year  72  they  moved 
toward  North  Italy,  routing  two  consular  armies 
on  their  way,  and  were  thought  to  be  intending 
to  escape  beyond  the  Alps;  but,  after  another 
great  victory  at  Mutina  (Modena)  over  the  pro- 
consul of  Pallia  Cisalpina,  Spartacus  turned 
southward  again,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  blocka!ded  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Lucania,  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  In 
this  situation  he  sought  to  make  terms,  but  liis 
proposals  were  rejected.  He  then  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  Roman  lines,  but  was  pur- 
sued by  Crassus  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
Mount  Calamatius,  where  35,000  of  the  insur- 
gents are  said  to  have  been  siain.  The  flying 
remnant  was  again  brought  to  bay  near  Petilia, 
in  Bruttium,  and  there  Spartacus  ended  his  life. 
A  few  thousand  of  the  insurgents  who  escaped 
from  the  field  were  intercepted  by  Pompey  and 
cut  to  pieces,  while  6,000  captives  were  crucified, 
with  Roman  brutality,  along  the  road  between 
Capua  and  Rome. — Gf.  Long,  Deelineof  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  v.  3,  eh.  3. — See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C. 
78-68. 

SPARTAN  EMPIRE.  See  Sparta:  B.  C. 
404-403. 

SPARTAN  TRAINING.  See  Education, 
Ancient:  Greece;  also,  Sparta,  The  Consti- 
tution, &c. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS.— "The  splendor  of  the  position  of 
Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is 
perhaps  not  generally  realized.  The  appoint- 
ment, nominally  for  the  duration  of  but  one  Par- 
liament, generally  extends  over  several.  .  .  . 
Chosen  from  among  the  members,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown,  the  Speaker  can  be  re- 
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SPEAKER. 


STAFFARDA. 


moved  only  upon  an  address  to  the  Crown.  Be- 
sides a  palatial  residence  occupying  one  wing  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  aud  a  large  patronage, 
he  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  his  labors  he  is  rewarded  with  a  peerage 
and  a  pension  of  JE4,000  per  annum  for  two  lives. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  United  Kingdom,  taking 
rank  after  barons.  .  .  .  The  wig  and  gown  which 
he  wears,  the  state  and  ceremony  with  which  he 
is  surrounded,  doubtless  contribute  to  the  isola- 
tion and  impres.siveness  of  his  position.  .  .  . 
When,  at  the  opening  of  proceedings,  he  makes 
his  way  in  state  from  his  residence  to  the  Cham- 
ber, through  the  corridors  used  by  members  for 
passing  to  the  committee,  library,  and  refresh- 
ment rooms,  it  is  against  etiquette  for  any  one  to 
be  found  therein.  When  on  summer  evenings 
he  and  his  family  take  the  air  upon  the  portion 
of  the  terrace  which  is  outside  his  residence, 
there  is  no  more  thought  of  approaching  them 
than  there  would  be  if  he  were  a  Grand  Lama. 
When  in  the  chair,  he  can  be  approached  only 
upon  strictly  business  matters.  His  levees,  held 
twice  a  year  and  open  to  all  members,  can  be 
attended  only  in  court  costume,  sword  by  the 
aide."— The  mtion,  Aug.  17,  1893  (p.  117). 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES. See  CoNQBESs  of  the 
United  States. 

SPECIE  CIRCULAR,  .The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  183^1837. 

SPENCEAN  PHILANTHROPISTS.— 
SPENCEAi.._.  See  England:  A.  D.  1816- 
1820. 

SPEUSINII.  See  Scythians,  or  ScTTHiiB, 
OF  Athens. 

SPHACTERIA,  Capture  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  425. 

SPHINX,  The.— "About  six  hundred  yards 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  Sphinx. 
The  Sphinx  is  a  natural  rock,  to  which  has  been 
given,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  that  mystic  animal.  The  head  alone 
has  been  sculptured.  The  body  is  formed  of  the 
rock  itself,  supplemented,  where  defective,  by  a 
somewhat  clumsy  masonry  of  limestone.  The 
total  height  of  the  monument  is  19  metres  80 
centimetres,  equal  to  65  English  feet.  The  ear 
measures  6  feet  5  inches;  the  nose  5  feet  10 
inches;  and  the  mouth  7  feet  8  inches.  The 
face,  in  its  widest  part,  across  the  cheek,  is  4 
metres  15  centimetres,  that  is,  13  feet  7  inches. 
Its  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  IV.  (XVIIIth  dynasty).  But 
we  know  now,  thanks  to  a  stone  in  the  Boulak 
Museum,  that  the  Sphinx  was  already  in  exis- 
tence when  Cheops  (who  preceded  Chephren) 
gave  orders  for  the  repairs  which  this  stone  com- 
memorates. It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Sphinx  is  the  colossal  image  of  an  Egyptian 
goii  called  Armachis." — A.  Mariette,  Monuments 
of  Upper  Egypt,  p.  70. 

SPICHERN,  OR  FORBACH,  Battle  of. 
See  France  :  A.  D.  1870  (July — August). 

SPINNING-JENNY,  Invention  of  the. 
See  Cotton  Manufacture. 


* 
SPIRES:  A.  D.  1526-1529.— The  imperial 
Diets. — Legal  recognition  of  the   Reformed 
religion,  and  its  withdrawal.— Protest  of  Lu- 
theran princes.    See  Pafacy  :  A.  D.  1525-1529. 


A.  D.  1689.— Destruction  by  the  French. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  1713.— Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 


SPOILS  SYSTEM,  The.  See  Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform  in  the  United  States. 

SPOLETO:  A.  D.  1155.- Burned  by  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.    See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1154-1162. 

SPOLIA  OPIMA.— "The  proudest  of  all 
military  trophies  were  Spolia  Opima,  which 
could  be  gained  only  when  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  Roman  army  engaged  and  overthrew 
in  single  combat  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  Roman  history  afforded  but  three 
examples  of  legitimate  Spolia  Opima.  The 
first  were  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  King  of 
the  Ceninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Vei- 
entes;  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from 
Virodomarus,  a  Gaulish  chief  (B.  C.  222).  In 
all  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius  and  preserved  in  his  temple." — W.  Ramsay, 
Manual  of  Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  12. 

SPOLIATION  CLAIMS,  French.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1800. 

SPORADES,  The.    See  Cyclades. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA,  Battle  of.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (May  :  Vir- 
ginia) Grant's   Movement,    «&c.  :    Spottsyl- 

VANIA. 

SPRING  HILL,  Engagement  at.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (Novem- 
ber: Tennessee). 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1637.— The 
first  settlement.  See  Connecticu*.  :  A.  D. 
1634-1637. 

SPURS,  The  Battle  of  the  (1513).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1513-1515. 

SPURS,  The  Day  of  the.  See  Courtbai, 
The  Battle  of. 

SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1854. 

SQUIRE.    See  Chivalry. 

STAATEN-BUND.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1814-1820. 

STADACONA,    See  Que  :ec:  A.  D.  1535. 

STADION,  OR  STADIUM,  The.  See 
Hippodrome. 

STADIUM,  OR  STADE,  The  Greek.— 
"Throughout  the  present  work  I  shall  uniformly 
assume  that  the  Greeks  employed  but  one  meas- 
ure under  that  designation  [the  stadium]  which 
was  ...  a  hundred  fathoms,  or  600  Greek  feet. 
This  has  been  proved,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  Col.  Leake  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Stade 
as  a  Linear  Measure ' .  .  .  republished  in  his 
treatise  '  On  some  disputed  Questions  of  Ancient 
Geography. "...  At  the  present  day  the  contro- 
versy may  be  considered  as  settled.  ...  A 
stade  of  600  Greek  feet  was  in  reality  very  nearly 
the  600th  part  of  a  degree  [of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth] ;  ten  stades  are  consequently  just 
about  equal  to  a  nautical  or  geographical  mile  of 
60  to  a  degree."— E.  H.  Punbury,  Hiat.  of  An- 
cient Oeog. ,  ch.  6,  note  c. 

STADTHOLDER.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1584-1585. 

STADTLOHN,  Battle  of  (1623).  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1821-1623. 

STAFFARDA,  Battle  of  (1690).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1689-1691. 
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STAHL,  Georee  E.:  Influence  upon  Medi- 
cal Science.  See  Medical  Science  :  ITthCen- 
TUKY.  — Closing  period,  «fcc. 

STALLER  AND  HORDERE,  The.— "  In 

the  time  of  iElfred  [Alfred  the  Great]  the  great 
olHcers  of  the  court  were  the  four  heads  of  the 
royal  household,  the  Hordere,  the  Staller,  the 
Dish-thegn,  and  the  Cup-thegn.  .  .  .  The  Hor- 
dere was  the  officer  of  the  court  in  its  stationery 
aspect,  as  the  Staller  or  Constable  was  of  the 
court  on  progress.  ...  Of  the  four  officers  one 
only  retained  under  the  later  West-Saxon  mon- 
archy any  real  power.  The  dish-thegn  and  cup- 
thegn  lost  importance  as  the  court  became  sta- 
tionary and  no  longer  maintained  a  vast  body  of 
royal  followers.  The  staller  retained  only  the 
functions  of  leading  in  war  as  the  feudal  con- 
stable, which  in  turn  passed  away  with  later 
changes  in  the  military  system.  The  hordere 
alone  held  a  position  of  growing  importance. 
...  No  doubt  the  '  Hoard '  contained  not  only 
money  and  coin,  but  the  costly  ornaments  and 
robes  of  the  crown." — J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of 
Eng.,  ch.  10,  note. — "The  names  by  which  the 
Chamberlain  was  designated  are  Hrsegel  thegn, 
literally  thane  or  servant  of  the  wardrobe,  Cubi- 
cularius,  Camerarius,  Biirthegn,  perhaps  some- 
times Dispensator,  and  Thesaurarius  or  Hordere. 
.  .  .  We  may  presume  that  he  had  the  general 
management  of  the  royal  property,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  regulation  of  the  household.  .  .  . 
The  Marshal  (among  the  Franks  Marescalcus 
and  Comes  stabuli)  was  properly  speaking  the 
Muster  of  the  Horse.  .  .  .  The  Anglosaxon  titles 
are  Steallere  [Staller]  and  Horsthegn,  Stabula- 
tor  and  Strator  regis." — J.  M.  Ivemble,  The 
Saxons  in  Eng.,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Con- 
stable. 

STALWARTS  AND  HALF-BREEDS.— 
During  the  administration  of  President  Grant, 
certain  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
United  Stales  —  conspicuous  among  them  Sena- 
tor Conkling  of  New  York  —  acquired  a  control 
of  the  distribution  of  appointed  offices  under 
the  Federal  Government  which  gave  them  a 
more  despotic  control  of  the  organization  of 
their  party  than  had  been  known  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  was  the  culminating 
development  of  the  ' '  spoils  system  "  in  American 
politics.  It  produced  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  organization  of  the  party  —  its  elaborated 
structure  of  committees  and  conventions  —  state, 
county,  city,  town  and  district, — became  what 
was  accurately  described  as  a  "political  ma- 
chine." The  managers  and  workers  of  the  ma- 
chine were  brought  imder  a  discipline  which 
allowed  no  room  for  personal  opinions  of  any 
kind;  the  passive  adherents  of  the  party  were 
expected  to  accept  what  was  offered  to  them, 
whether  in  the  way  of  candidates  or  declarations 
of  principle.  The  faction  which  controlled  and 
supported  this  powerful  machine  in  politics 
acquired  the  name  of  Stalwarts  and  contemptu- 
ously gave  the  name  of  Half-breeds  to  their  dis- 
satisfied Republican  opponents.  During  the 
term  of  President  Hayes,  who  favored  Civil 
Service  Reform,  the  Stalwarts  were  considerably 
checked.  They  had  desired  to  nominate  General 
Grant  in  1876  for  a  third  term,  but  found  it  un- 
wise to  press  the  proposition.  In  1880,  however, 
they  rallied  all  their  strength  to  accomplish  the 
nomination  of  Grant  at  Chicago  and  were  bitterly 
enraged  when  their  opponents  in  the  convention 


carried  the  nomination  of  Garfield.  They  joIne«l 
in  electing  him,  but  Conkling,  the  Stalwart 
leader,  speedily  quarreled  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent when  denied  the  control  of  the  Federal 
"  patronage  "  (that  is,  official  appointments)  in 
New  York  State,  resigned  from  the  Senate,  ap- 
pealed to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  re-elec- 
tion, and  was  beaten.  Then  followed  the  tragedy 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  w'  icb 
had  a  very  sobering  effect  on  the  angry  ^^n lines 
of  the  time.  Conkling  disappeared  from  public 
life,  and  Stalwartism  subsided  with  him. — J.  C. 
Ridpath,  Life  and  Work  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
ch.  10-12. 

Also  in:  E.  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  Presidential 
Elections,  ch.  24-25. — J.  Bryce,  The  American 
Commonwealth,  ch.  60-65  {v.  2). 

STAMBOUL.  —  "  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Constantinople  of  1200  was  only  that 
portion  which  is  now  called  Stamboul  or  Istam- 
boul,  a  word  which  is  probably  the  Turkish  ab- 
breviation of  Constantinople,  just  as  Skenderoun 
is  the  abbreviation  of  Alexandretta,  Skender  bey 
for  Alexander  bey,  Isnik  for  Nicflea,  Ismidt  for 
Nicomedia,  &c.  .  .  .  The  '  Itinerario '  of  Cla- 
vigo  states  that  before  the  Moslem  occupation 
the  inhabitants  themselves  called  the  city  Es- 
comboli.  The  Turks  allow  a  few  foreigners  to 
have  their  warehouses  in  Stamboul,  but  will  not 
permit  them  to  reside  there.  All  the  embassies 
and  legations  are  in  Pera,  that  is,  across  the 
water;  ...  or  at  Galata,  which  is  a  part  of 
what  was  originally  called  Pera." — E.  Pears, 
TJie  Fall  of  Constantinople,  ch.  7,  foot-note. 

STAMFORD,  Battle  of.  See  Lose-coai' 
Field. 

STAMFORD  BRIDGE,  Battle  of.  Sea 
EisiGLAND :  A.  D.  1066  (Septembek). 

STAMP  ACT,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765;  and  1766. 

STANDARD,  The  Battle  of  the  (1138).- 
In  the  civil  war  which  arose  in  England,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  I.,  over  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  throne,  Alatilda's  claims,  as  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  were  supported  against  Stephen  of  Blois 
by  her  mother's  brother  David,  king  of  Scotland. 
David,  as  the  nephew  of  Edgar  ^theling,  heir  of 
the  dethroned  Saxon  royal  house,  had  some  claims 
of  his  own  to  the  English  crown ;  but  these  he  de- 
clared that  he  waived  in  favor  of  his  niece. 
"Though  he  himself  declared  that  he  had  no  de- 
sire for  the  English  throne,  there  is  mentioned  by 
one  chronicler  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  native 
English  with  their  exiled  country-inen,  of  whom 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  full,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  to  put  to  death  the  Normans,  and  to 
place  the  crown  upon  David's  head.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  .  .  .  and  many  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  hanged,  but  many  others  found  a 
refuge  in  Scotland.  At  length,  in  1138,  David 
entered  England  with  a  large  army,  and  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  there  met  by  the  forces  of  the  Northern 
bishops  and  barons.  .  .  .  They  gathered  round 
a  tall  mast  borne  upon  a  carriage,  on  which, 
above  the  standards  of  the  three  Northern  Saints, 
St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon,  was  displayed  a  silver  pyx 
bearing  the  consecrated  wafer.  The  motley 
army  of  the  Scots,  some  armed  as  the  English, 
some  in  the  wild  dress  of  the  Picts  of  Galloway, 
after  a  well-fougUt  battle  [August  23,   1138] 
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broke  iv?ainst  the  full -clad  Norman  soldiers,  and 
were  killed  by  the  arrows,  wiiich  had  now  be- 
come tiic  national  weapon  of  the  English;  11,000 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  held."  From  the 
great  standard  above  described,  which  probably 
resembled  the  "Ciirroccio"  of  the  media' val 
Italian  cities,  the  light  at  Northallerton  was 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.— J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  jyeriod  1,  p.  79. —  See  England; 
A.  D.  1135-1154. 

STANDERATH,  The.  See  Switzerland: 
A.  U.  1848-1890. 

STANDING  ARMY:  The  first  in  modern 
Europe.     See  France:  A.  D.  1453-1401. 

STANDISH,  Miles,  and  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony.    See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1623-1029. 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS  PONIA- 
TOWSKI,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1704-1795. 

STANISLAUS  LESZCZYNSKI,  King  of 
Poland,  A.  U.  1704-1709. 

♦ 

STANWIX,  Fort.—  The  early  name  of  the 
fort  afterwards  called  Fort  Schuyler,  near  the 
head  of  the  Mohawk  River,  in  New  York. 

A.  D.  1768. —  BoundaryTreaty  with  the  Six 
Nations.    See  United  States  ok  Am.:    A.  I). 

1765-1768. 

* 

STANZ,  Battle  of  (1798).  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  U.  1792-1798. 

STANZ,  Convention  of.  See  Switzerland  : 
A.  D.  1481-1501. 

STAOUELI,  Battles  of.  See  Barhary 
States:  A.  D.  1830. 

STAPLE.— STAPLERS,  The.— "A  term 
which  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  commercial 
regulations  of  this  period  [13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries] is  that  of  the  Staple.  The  word,  in  its  pri- 
mary acceptation,  appears  to  have  meant  a  par- 
ticular port  or  other  place  to  which  certain 
commodities  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  be 
weighed  or  measured  for  the  payment  of  the 
customs,  before  they  could  be  sold,  or  in  some 
cases  exported  or  imported.  Here  the  king's 
staple  was  said  to  be  established.  The  articles 
of  English  produce  upon  which  customs  were 
anciently  paid  were  wool,  sheepskins  (or  wool- 
fels),  and  leather;  and  these  were  accordingly 
denominated  the  staples  or  staple  goods  of  the 
kingdom.  The  persons  who  exported  these 
goods  were  called  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple : 
they  were  incorporated,  or  at  least  recognized  as 
forming  a  society  with  certain  privileges."  By 
a  charter  granted  by  Edward  II.,  in  1313,  to  the 
merchants  of  the  staple,  Antwerp  was  made  the 
staple  for  wool  and  woolfels,  and  they  could  be 
carried  for  sale  to  uo  other  port  in  Brabant, 
Flanders  or  Artois.  In  1326  the  staple  was  re- 
moved altogether  from  the  continent  and  fixed 
at  certain  places  within  the  English  kingdom. 
In  1341  it  was  established  at  Bruges;  in  1348  at 
Calais  (which  the  English  had  captured);  in  1353 
it  was  again  removed  entirely  from  the  conti- 
nent;—  and  thus  the  changes  were  frequent. 
During  some  intervals  all  staples  were  abolished 
and  trade  was  set  free  from  their  restriction ;  but 
these  were  of  brief  duration. — O.  L.  Craik,  Hist, 
of  British  Commerce,  ch.  4  (0.  1). — "The  staplers 
were  merchants  who  had  the  monopoly  of  ex- 
porting the  principal  raw  commodities  of  the 
realm,  especially  wool,  woolfels,  leather,  tin,  and 
lead;  wool  figuring  most  prominently  among 
these   'staple'    wares.     The  merchants  of   the 


staple  used  to  claim  that  their  privileges  dated 
from  the  time  of  Henry  HI,  but  existing  records 
do  not  refer  to  the  staple  before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  .  .  .  The  staples  were  the  towns  to 
which  the  above-mentioned  wares  had  to  be 
l)rought  for  side  or  exportation.  Sometimes 
there  was  only  one  such  mart,  and  this  was  situat- 
ed abroad,  generally  at  Bruges  or  Calais,  occa- 
sionally at  Antwerp,  St.  Omer,  or  Middleburg. 
From  the  reign  of  Richard  II  until  1558  the  for- 
eign staple  was  at  Calais.  The  list  of  homo 
staples  was  also  fre(iuently  changed." —  C.  Gross, 
The  Gild  Merchant,  pp.  140-141. 

Also  in:  A.  Anderson,  Hint,  of  Commerce,  v.  1, 
/).  216,  (tnd  after. 

STAR,  Knights  of  the.— "On  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1351,  king  John  [of  France]  revived  the 
ahno.st  obsolete  order  of  liie  Star,  in  imitation  of 
the  Garter,  and  the  first  chapter  of  it  was  held 
at  his  palace  of  St.  Ouen.  At  first  there  were 
but  eighteen  knights;  the  rest  were  added  at 
different  chapters.  They  wore  a  bright  star  on 
tiie  crest  of  their  helmets,  and  one  pendant  at 
their  necks,  and  the  same  was  embroidered  on 
their  mantles." — T.  Johnes,  Ao<e  to  Froissart'a 
Chronicles,  bk.  1,  ch.  152. 

STAR  CHAMBER,  The  Court  of.— "In 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  the  king's  Continual 
Council  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  what  was 
called  the  Starred  Chamber  (la  Chambre  des 
Etoiles).  After  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdic- 
tion taking  cognizance  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  civil  business  of  the  Council,  the  latter  body 
appears  to  have  usually  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber 
while  exercising  jurisdiction  over  such  cases 
as  were  not  sent  to  the  Chancery.  .  .  .  Henry 
VII.  .  .  .  created,  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  reign, 
a  new  court,  sometimes  inaccurately  called  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.  .  .  .  It  continued  to  ex- 
ist as  a  distinct  tribunal  from  the  Privy  Council 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  probably  during  the  chan- 
cellorship of  Wolsey,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ancient  Star  Chamber  (i.  e.  the  Council  sitting 
for  judicial  business)  was  revived,  and  in  it  the 
limited  court  erected  by  Henry  VII.  became  grad- 
ually merged.  .  .  .  Under  the  Stewart  Kings 
the  court  was  practically  identical  with  the  Privy 
Council,  thus  combining  in  the  same  body  of 
men  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions. 
.  .  .  Under  the  Stewart  Kings  the  pillory,  whip- 
ping, and  cruel  mutilations  were  Inflicted  upon 
political  offenders  by  the  sentence  of  this  court; 
and  at  length  the  tyrannical  exercise  and  illegal 
exuinsion  of  its  powers  became  so  odious  to  the 
people  that  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1641." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng. 
Const.  Hist.,  pp.  181-183.— "The  Star  Chamber 
was  no  temporary  court.  During  150  years  its 
power  penetrated  into  every  branch  of  English 
life.  No  rank  was  exalted  enough  to  defy  its 
attacks,  no  insignificance  sufficiently  obscure  to 
escape  its  notice.  It  terrified  the  men  who  iiad 
worsteil  the  Armada;  it  overshadowed  the  dig- 
nity of  the  judicial  bench;  it  summoned  before 
its  tribunal  the  Prynnes  and  the  Cromwells,  who 
at  last  proved  its  destroyers.  It  fell  at  length, 
but  great  was  the  fall  thereof,  and  in  its  ruin 
was  involved  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  It 
is  with  something  of  astonishment  that  the  in- 
quirer discovers  that  this  august  tribunal  was 
merely  the  Council  under  another  name ;  and  that 
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the  court,  whose  overgrown  power  the  patriots 
of  1640  cast  to  the  ground,  Avas  the  same  body 
whose  early  encroachments  liad  alarmed  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  under  Edward  III  and  Rich- 
ard II.  The  process  by  which  the  judicial 
autl'.ority  of  the  Council  pas-sed  into  the  form  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  admits  of  some  dis- 
pute, and  is  involved  in  no  little  obscurity.  .  .  . 
The  Council's  manner  of  proceeding  was  unlike 
that  of  other  courts.  Its  punishments  were  as 
arbitrary  as  they  were  severe;  it  also  exercised  a 
power  peculiar  to  itself  of  extorting  confession 
by  torture.  Some,  however,  may  imagine  that 
powers  so  great  were  only  occasionally  exercised, 
that  exceptional  exertions  of  authority  were  em- 
ployed to  meet  exceptional  crimes,  and  that 
gigantic  force  was  put  forth  to  crush  gigantic 
evils.  Some  circumstances  have  given  currency 
to  sucli  a  notion.  .  .  .  Yet  no  conception  of  the 
Star  Chamber  is  more  false  than  that  which 
makes  it  a  '  deus  ex  machina '  which  intervened 
only  when  the  lower  courts  of  justice  stood  con- 
fronted by  some  criminal  attempt  witli  which 
they  were  too  weak  to  deal.  The  sphere  of  the 
Council's  jurisdiction  was  unlimited.  It  is  now 
no  question  of  what  it  liad  a  right  to  do,  but  of 
what  it  did.  And  any  one  who  examines  the 
most  certain  facts  of  history  will  be  convinced 
that  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  Council  in- 
terfered in  all  matters,  small  as  well  as  great. 
It  is*  indeed,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
crimes  of  a  very  ordinary  nature,  such  as  would 
now  come  before  a  police  magistrate,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Star  Chamber." — A.  V. 
Dicey,  T'he  Privy  Council,  pt.  3,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  II.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng. ,  v. 
1,  c7i.  1. —  R.  Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Const.,  ch. 
35  and  38  (o.  2). 

STAR  OF  INDIA,  The  Order  of  the— An 
Order  of  Kniglithood  instituted  by  Queen  Victo- 
ria, in  1861,  to  commemorate  the  assumption  of 
the  Government  of  India  by  the  British  Crown. 
— Anminl  liegister,  1861. 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  :  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writing  of  the  song^.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1814  (August  — 
Septe.mhek). 

STARK,  General  John:  Victory  at  Ben- 
nington. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1777  (July— Octobek). 

STARO-OBRIADTSI,  The.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1655-1059. 

STAROSTS.— "  Elders,"  in  Poland,  who  ad- 
ministered justice  in  the  towns. — Count  Moltke, 
Poland,  p.  8. — See,  also,  Mir,  The  Russian. 

STARRY  CROSS,  Order  of  the.— An  Aus 
trian  order,  founded  in  1668,  for  ladies  of  noble 
birth,  by  the  dowancr  Empress  Eleanora. 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY,  The  doctrine  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787. 


STATES-GENERAL  OF  FRANCE:  In 
the  14th  Century. — "I  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  whicli  the  identity  or  union 
of  the  Royal  Council  and  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  was  virtually,  though  not  formally  dis- 
solved [see  Parliament  of  Paris],  so  that  each 
of  them  thenceforward  existed  as  a  substantive 
and  distinct  body  in  the  state.  This  tacit  revo- 
lution had  been  nearly  completed  when  Philip  le 
Bel  for  the  first  time  convened  the  States-General 
of  France "  (A.   D.   1301).      The  circumstances 


under  which  this  occurred  were  as  follows  : 
Philip  had  imposed  a  tax  from  wliich  the  clergy 
were  not  excepted.  Pope  Boniface  issued  a 
bull  forbidding  them  to  make  the  required  pay- 
ment. "  Philip  retaliated  by  an  order  forbidding 
them  to  pay  the  customary  papal  dues  to  Boni- 
face himself.  The  Pope  then  summoned  a 
synod,  to  advise  him  how  he  might  most  effectu- 
ally resist  this  invasion  of  his  pontifical  rights; 
and  Philip,  in  his  turn,  summoned  the  barons, 
clergy,  and  commons  of  his  realm  to  elect  depu- 
ties who  should  meet  him  at  Paris,  there  to  de- 
liberate on  the  methods  to  be  pursued  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  his  controversy  with  Rome. 
To  Philip  himself,  the  importance  of  this  great 
innovation  was  probably  not  perceptible.  He, 
as  we  may  well  believe,  regarded  it  only  as  a 
temporary  device  to  meet  a  passing  exigency." 
Once  more,  before  the  end  of  Ins  reign,  in  1314, 
Philip  assembled  the  States-General  and  pro- 
cured their  apparent  assent  to  a  tax,  which 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  and  which 
provoked  a  very  turbulent  resistance.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  States-General, — called  by  King 
John  —  was  in  1355,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Edward  HI- of  England.  Under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  Etienne  (Stephen)  Marcel,  the 
States  took  matters  on  that  occasion  quite  into 
their  own  hands.  They  created  a  commission  to 
superintend  the  collecting  of  funds  rai.sed  for  the 
war,  and  they  provided  for  an  adjourned  session 
in  the  following  year  to  receive  an  accounting  of 
the  Expenditure.  When  the  adjourned  session 
took  place,  in  1356,  King  John  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  liands  ot  the  English  and  his  son  Charles 
reigned  as  regent  in  his  stead.  This  Charles, 
who  became  king  in  1364,  and  who  acquired 
the  name  of  Charles  the  Wise,  contrived  to 
make  the  meeting  of  1356  an  abortive  one  and 
then  endeavored  to  raise  moneys  and  to  rule 
without  the  help  of  the  three  estates.  The  result 
was  an  insurrection  at  Paris,  led  by  Marcel, 
which  forced  the  regent  to  convene  the  States- 
General  once  more.  They  met  in  1357  under  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  them  full  power  to  check 
and  control  the  royal  authority,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  instituting  a  permanent  commission, 
from  their  own  membership,  charged  with  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  administratioa 
of  the  government  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween sessions  of  the  States-General  them- 
selves. At  that  moment  there  would  have 
seemed  to  be  more  promise  of  free  government 
in  France  than  across  the  channel.  But  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  national  representatives  ac- 
quired was  brief.  The  taxes  they  imposed  pro- 
duced disappointment  and  discontent.  They  lost 
public  favor;  they  fell  into  quarrels  among 
themselves;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  deserted 
the  deputies  of  the  people.  The  young  regent 
gained  influence,  as  the  States-General  lost  it, 
and  he  was  strengthened  in  the  end  by  the  vio- 
lence of  Marcel,  who  caused  two  offending  min- 
isters of  the  crown  to  be  slain  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.  Then  ensued  a  short  period  of  civil 
war;  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Dauphin-regent; 
Marcel  perished  by  assassination ;  royalty  recov- 
ered its  ascendancy  in  France,  with  more  firm- 
ness of  footing  than  before.  "It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  series  of  similar  conflicts 
and  of  similar  successes  —  conflicts  and  successes 
which  terminated  at  length  in  the  transfer  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  from  the  representatives  of 
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the  people  to  the  ministers  of  tlie  crown." — Sir 
,1.  Steplien,  fjeet'a  on  tliellht.  of  France,  led.  10. — 
"  Tlio  year  1357  wim  the  period  wlien  the  Stiites- 
Generai  luul  greatest  power  during  tlie  Middle 
Ages;  from  that  time  they  rapicjly  declined; 
they  lost,  as  did  also  the  Third  Estate,  all  politi- 
cal influence,  and  for  some  centuries  were  only 
empty  shadows  of  national  assemblies." — E.  dc 
Bonnechosc.  Hist,  of  France,  period  4,  bk.  2,  eh. 
;5. — "One  single  residt  of  importance  was  won 
for  France  by  the  states-general  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, namely,  the  principle  of  the  nation's  riglit 
to  intervene  in  their  own  affairs,  and  to  set  tlie 
government  straight  when  it  had  gone  wrong  or 
was  incapable  of  performing  that  duty  itself. 
.  .  .  Starting  from  King  John,  the  states-general 
became  one  of  the  principles  of  national  right;  a 
principle  which  did  not  disappear  even  when  it 
remained  without  application,  and  the  prestige 
of  which  survived  even  its  reverses." — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  21. 

Also  in  :  A.  Thierry,  Formation  and  Progrena 
of  t/ie  Tiem  J^tatin  France,  v.  1,  ch.  2-3. —  See, 
lilso,  FuANCE:  A.  D.  135(5-1358. 

The  last  States  General  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    See  Fuance:  A.  1).  1«10-1«19. 

The  States-General  of  1789.    SccFu.vnce: 
A.  D.  1789  (May)  and  (June). 
♦ 

STATES-GENERAL.OR  ESTATES,  OF 
THE  NETHERLANDS.  SeeNKTiiEUi-ANUs: 
A.  I).  14»4-151!),  and  1584  1585  Limits  ok  tiie 
United  Phovincks. 

STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH  :  Origin. 
ScoPavacy:  A.  1).  755^774;  and  1077-1102. 

A.  D.  1198-1216. — Tne  establishing^  of  Papal 
Sovereignty.     See  Pai-acy;  A.  1).  1198-121(5. 

A.  D.  1275. — The  Papal  Sovereignty  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Geumany  : 
A.  1).  1273-130H. 

A.  D.  1352-1378. — Subjugation  by  Cardinal 
Albornoz. — Revolt,  supported  by  Florence, 
and  war  with  the  Pope.  See  Papacy  :  A.  D. 
1352-1378;  and  Fi.ouence:  A.  D.  1375-1378. 

A.  D.  1380. — Proposed  formation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Adria.  See  Italy  (Southeun):  A.  D. 
1343-1389. 

A.  D.  1409.  —  Sale  to  Ladislas,  king  of 
Naples,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIL  Sec  Italy 
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A.  D.  1503-1513. — Conquests  and  consolida- 
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Papacy:  A.  D.  1471-1513;  and  Italy:  A.  D. 
1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1545-1556. — Alienation  of  Parma  and 
Placentia.     See  Pauma:  A.  D.  1545-1592. 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  of  Ferrara.  See 
Papacy:  A.  1).  1597. 

A.  D.  1631.  —  Annexation  of  Urbino.  See 
Papacy:  A.  I).  1005-1700. 
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Republics.  See  Fh.\nce:  A.  I).  1796  (Apkil  — 
OcTOHEii);  1796-1797  (Octoijek  — Apkil). 

A.  D.  1808-1809. — Seizure  by  Napoleon. — 
Partial  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. — 
Final  incorporation  with  the  French  Empire. 
SeePAP.\CY:  A.  D.  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1815. —  Papal  Sovereignty  restored. 
See  Vienna.  The  Conghkss  ok. 

A.  D.  1831-1832.  —  Revolt  suppressed  by 
Austrian  troops.    Sec  Italy  :  A.  D.  1830-1832. 


A.  D.  i86o-i86i.  — Absorption  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1859-1801. 

STATUTES.     See  Law. 

STAURACIUS,  Emperor  in  the  East  (By- 
zantine, or  Greek),  A.  1).  811. 

STAVOUTCHANI,  Battle  of  (1739).  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1725-1739. 


STEAM  ENGINE:  The  beginning  of  its 
invention,  before  Watt.— "It  i.s  pntliable  that 
the  lirst  contriver  of  a  working  steam-engine 
was  Edward,  second  Marquis  of  Worcester  [A.I>. 
1()01-1667J.  .  .  .  He  was  born  at  London  in  1601. 
His  early  years  [when  his  title  was  Lord  Herbert] 
were  principally  spent  at  Raglan  Castle,  his 
father's  country  seat,  where  his  education  was 
carefully  attended  to.  .  .  .  From  an  early  period 
of  his  life  Lord  Herbert  took  especial  pleasure  in 
mechanical  studies,  aud  in  the  course  of  his  for- 
eign toui-s  he  visited  and  examined  the  famous 
works  of  construction  abroad.  On  settling  down 
at  Raglan  he  proceeded  to  set  up  a  laboratory, 
or  workshop,  wherein  to  indulge  his  mechanical 
tastes.  .  .  .  Among  the  works  executed  by  Lord 
Herbert  and  his  as-sistant  at  Raglan,  was  ihe  hy- 
draulic apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  castle 
was  s :;pplied  witii  "water.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  the  planning  and  construction  of  these 
works  induced  Lord  Herbert  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  hydraulics,  and  to  enter  upon  that 
series  of  experiments  as  to  tlie  power  of  steam 
which  eventually  led  to  the  contrivance  of  his 
'  Water-commanding  Engine."'  No  description 
of  the  Marquis's  engine  remains  which  enables 
modern  engineers  to  luulerstand  with  certainty 
its  principle  and  mode  of  working,  and  various 
writers  "have  represented  it  in  widely  different 
forms  ....  But  though  the  JIarquis  did  not 
leave  the  steam-engine  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
taken  up  and  adopted  as  a  practicable  working 
power,  he  at  least  advanced  it  several  importiiut 
steps.  .  .  .  Even  during  the  ^Vlarquis's  lifetime 
other  minds  besides  his  were  diligently  pursuing 
the  same  subject.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  was  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  ap- 
pointed Master  of  Mechanics  to  Charles  II. 
immediately  after  the  Restoration.  .  .  .  Mor- 
land's  inventions  proved  of  no  greater  advantage 
to  him  than  those  of  the  Manjuis  of  Worcester 
had  done.  .  .  .  The  next  prominent  experimenter 
on  the  powers  of  steam  was  Dr.  Dionysius 
Papiu."  Being  a  Protestant,  ho  was  driven  to 
England  in  1(581,  four  years  before  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  received, 
through  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Boyle,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Curator  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was 
during  this  connection  that  he  constructed  his 
well-known  "Digester,"  which  was  an  appara- 
tus for  the  cooking  of  meats  under  a  high  pres- 
sure and  consequent  high  temperature  of  steam. 
For  the  safe  employment  of  so  high  a  pressure 
he  invented  the  safety-valve.  His  success  with 
the  Digester  led  him  to  experiments  with  steam 
as  ;i  motive  force.  Having  been  invited  to  Ger- 
many, he  made  the  attempt  there  to  pump  water 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  on  a  large  scale,  pro- 
ducing the  vacuum  by  a  condensation  of  steam ; 
but  his  undertakings  were  not  successful.  He 
next  tried  steam  navigation,  converting  the  al- 
ternate mot'on  of  a  piston  in  a  steam  cylinder 
into  rotary  motion,  turning  paddle-wheels  on  the 
sides  of  a  boat,  by  arming  the  piston-rods  with 
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teeth,  geared  into  wlieels  on  the  paddle  axis. 
"  lli.s  hrsl  experiments  were  douhth'ss  faihires;" 
hut  lie  finally  .sueeeeded  to  liis  satisfaction,  and 
was  conveying  his  model  to  London  for  exhihi- 
tion,  in  1707,  when  some  barharous  boatmen  in 
Gernuiny  destroyed  it.  Papin  could  raise  no 
means  for  the  construction  of  anotiier,  and  three 
years  later  he  died.  "The  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  invent  a  working  steam-engine,  it  will 
be  observed,  had  m)t  be(!n  attended  with  much 
success."  Uut,  "although  the  jjrogress  made 
seemed  but  slow,  the  amount  of  net  result  was 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Men  were  becom- 
ing iMitter  acquainted  with  the  elastic  force  of 
steam.  .  .  .  ]SIany  separate  and  minor  inven- 
tions, which  afterwards  proved  of  great  value, 
had  been  made,  such  as  the  four-way  cock,  the 
safety-valve,  and  the  piston  moving  in  a  cyl- 
inder. The  principle  of  a  true  steam-engine  had 
not  only  been  demonstrated,  but  most  of  the 
separate  parts  of  such  an  engine  had  been  con- 
trived by  various  inventors.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
that  was  now  wanting  was  a  genius  of  more  than 
ordinary  power  to  combine  them  in  a  complete 
and  effective  whole.  To  Thomas  Savery  is  usu- 
ally accorded  the  merit  of  having  constructed 
the  first  actual  working  steam-engine.  .  .  . 
Thomas  Savery  was  born  at  Shilston,  ...  in 
Devon,  about  the  year  1650.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  beyond  that  he  was  educated  to 
the  profession  of  a  military  engineer.  .  .  .  He 
occupied  much  of  his  spare  time  in  mechanical 
experiments,  and  in  projecting  and  executing 
contrivances  of  various  sorts."  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  was  a  boat  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels,  worked  by  man-power,  turning  a  cap- 
stan, and  tills  he  exhibited  on  the  Thames.  "  It 
is  curious  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to 
Savery,  who  invented  both  a  paddle-wheel  boat 
and  a  steam-engine,  to  combine  the  two  in  one 
machine ;  but  he  was  probably  sick  of  the  former 
invention  .  .  .  and  gave  it  up  in  disgust,  leaving 
it  to  Papin,  who  saw  both  his  inventions  at 
work,  to  hit  upon  the  grand  idea  of  combining 
the  two  in  a  steam-vessel.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  Savery  was  led  to  enter  upon  his  next  and 
most  important  invention  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  brought  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mining  districts,"  and  being  well 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
miners  in  keeping  their  pits  clear  of  water."  He 
devised  what  he  called  a  "Fire  Engine "  for  the 
raising  of  water.  In  this  he  made  a  double  use 
of  steam,  in  tight  cylinders,  first  to  create  a 
vacuum,  by  condensing  it,  and  then  to  force  the 
■water,  so  lifted,  to  a  greater  height,  by  pressure 
of  fresh  steam.  "The  great  pressure  of  steam 
required  to  force  up  a  high  column  of  water  was 
such  as  to  strain  to  the  utmost  the  imperfect 
boilers  and  receivers  of  those  early  days;  and  the 
frequent  explosions  which  attended  its  use 
eventually  led  to  its  discontinuance  in  favour  of 
the  superior  engine  of  Newcomen,  which  was 
shortly  after  invented.  .  .  .  This  engine  [of 
which  the  first  working  model  was  completed 
in  1705]  .  .  .  worked  entirely  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  steam  being  only  useii  as 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  producing  a 
vacuum,"  in  a  steam  cylinder,  under  the  pis- 
ton which  worked  the  rod  of  a  pump.  "The 
engine  was,  however,  found  to  be  very  imper- 
fect," until  it  was  improved  by  a  device  for 
throwing  a  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  to 


produce  a  more  rapid  condensiition  of  steam. 
"Step  by  step,  Newcomen 's  engine  grew  in 
power  and  efliciency,  and  became  more  and  more 
complete  as  a  self-acting  machine." — 8.  Smiles, 
Lives  of  lioulton  and  Watt,  ch.  1-4. — "We  have 
.  .  .  certain  evidence  that  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester's Engine  was  in  full  operation  tor  at  least 
seven  years,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  obliged  him  to  deposit  a 
model  in  the  Exchequer.  His  own  estimate  of 
its  value  may  be  judged  by  his  gladly  giving  up 
lor  the  promised  titlie  of  it  to  the  King,  hia 
claim  on  tJharles  I  equal  to  £40,000,  in  lieu 
thereof.  His  Lordship's  invention  was  never 
offered  by  him  as  a  merely  amusing  trifle. " —  II. 
Dircks,  Life  and  Times  of  the  Second  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  p.  337. 

A.  D.  1765-1785.— The  improvements  of 
James  Watt. — After  Newcomen,  "no  improve- 
ment of  es.sential  consequence  .  .  .  was  effected 
in  the  steam  engine  until  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Watt."  James  Watt,  born  at  Greenock,  Scot- 
land, in  1736,  educatcfl  to  the  profession  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  settled  as 
such  at  Glasgow  in  1757,  began  a  few  years  later 
to  give  his  thoughts  to  this  subject.  "  Directing 
his  attention  first,  with  all  his  profound  physictu 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tlie  various 
theoretical  points  involved  in  the  working  of  the 
machine,  'he  determined,' says  M.  Arago,  'the 
extent  to  which  the  water  dilated  in  passing 
from  its  liquid  state  into  that  of  steam.  He  cal- 
culated the  quantity  of  water  which  a  given 
weight  of  coal  could  vaporise  —  the  quantity  of 
steam,  in  weight,  which  each  stroke  of  one  of 
Newcomen's  machines  o^  known  dimensions  ex- 
pended—  the  quantity  of  cold  water  which  re- 
quired to  be  injected  into  the  cylinder,  to  give 
the  descending  stroke  of  the  piston  a  certain 
force — and  finally,  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  All  these  investigations 
would  have  occupied  the  lifetime  of  a  laborious 
philosopher;  whilst  Watt  brought  all  his  numer- 
ous and  difficult  researches  to  a  conclusion,  with- 
out allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the  labours 
of  his  workshop.'.  .  .  Newcomen's  machine 
laboured  under  very  great  defects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder  was 
a  very  imperfect  means  of  condensing  the  steam. 
The  cylinder,  heated  before,  not  being  thor- 
oughly cooled  by  it,  a  quantity  of  steam  re- 
mained uncondensed,  and,  by  its  elasticity,  im- 
peded the  descent  of  the  piston,  lessening  the 
power  of  the  stroke.  Again,  when  the  steam 
rushed  into  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler,  it  found 
the  cylinder  cold,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
which  had  recently  been  thrown  in;  and  thud  a 
considerable  quantity  of  steam  was  immedi- 
ately condensed  and  wasted  while  the  rest  did 
not  attain  its  full  elasticity  till  the  cylinder 
became  again  heated  up  to  213  degrees.  These 
two  defects  .  .  .  were  sources  of  great  expense. 
.  .  .  Watt  remedied  the  evil  by  a  simple  but  beau- 
tiful contrivance — his  separate  condenser.  The 
whole  efficacy  of  this  contrivance  consisted  in  his 
making  the  condensation  of  the  steam  take  place, 
not  in  the  cylinder,  but  in  a  separate  vessel  com- 
municating with  the  cylinder  by  a  tube  provided 
with  a  stop-cock.  ...  So  far  the  invention  was  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  an  additional  contrivance 
was  necessary,  however,  to  render  it  complete. 
The  steam  in  the  act  of  being  condensed  in  the 
separate  vessel  would  give  out  its  latent  heat; 
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this  would  raise  the  tcmpemturc  of  the  con- 
(i('a.sing  wfttcr;  from  tlio  heated  water  vapour 
would  rise;  and  this  vapour,  in  addition  to  tlio 
Btmosplierio  air  which  would  be  disenjiinged  from 
the  injected  water  by  the  heat,  would  accutnu- 
late  in  the  condenser,  and  spoil  its  efliciency. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  defect,  Watt  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  a  common  air- 
pump,  called  the  condenser  pump,  worked  by  a 
piston  attached  to  the  beam,  and  which,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  engine,  withdrew  the  accumulated 
water,  air,  and  vapour.  This  was  a  slight  tax 
upon  the  power  of  the  machine,  but  the  total 
gain  was  enormous  —  equivalent  to  making  one 
pound  of  coal  do  as  much  work  as  had  been  done 
by  five  pounds  in  Newcomen's  engine.  This, 
certainly,  was  a  triumph;  but  Watt's  improve- 
ments did  not  stop  here.  In  the  old  engine, 
the  cylinder  was  open  at  the  top,  and  the  descent 
of  the  piston  was  caused  solely  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  its  upper  surface.  Hence 
the  name  of  Atmospheric  Engine,  which  was 
always  applied  to  Newcomen's  machine."  Watt 
constructed  his  engine  with  the  cylinder,  closed 
at  both  ends,  sliding  the  rod  of  the  piston 
through  a  tightly  packed  hole  in  the  metallic 
cover,  introducing  steam  both  above  and  below  the 
piston, — but  still  using  its  expansive  power  only 
m  the  upper  chamber,  while  in  the  lower  it  was 
employed  as  before  to  create  a  vacuum.  "The 
engine  with  this  improvement  Watt  named  the 
Mwiified  Engine ;  it  was,  however,  properly,  the 
first  real  steam  engine;  for  in  it,  for  the  first 
time,  steam,  besides  serving  to  produce  the 
vacuum,  acted  as  the  moving  force.  .  .  .  An- 
other improvement  less  striking  in  appearance, 
but  of  value  in  economising  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  was  the  enclosing  of  the  cylinder  in  a  jacket 
or  external  drum  of  wood,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween which  could  be  filled  with  steam.  By 
this  means  the  air  was  prevented  from  acting  on 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder  so  as  to  cool  it.  A 
slight  m(Mlification  was  also  necessary  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  piston  air-tight.  .  .  .  The 
purpose  was  .  .  .  effected  by  the  use  of  a  prep- 
aration of  wax,  tallow,  and  oil,  smeared  on  the 
piston-rod  and  round  the  piston-rim.  The  im- 
provements which  we  have  described  had  all 
been  thoroughly  matured  by  Mr.  Watt  before 
the  end  of  H&o,  two  years  after  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject."  Another  two  years 
had  passed  before  he  found  the  means  to  mtro- 
duce  his  invention  into  practice.  He  formed  a 
partnership  at  length  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  who 
had  lately  founded  the  Carron  iron-works,  near 
Glasgow.  "A  patent  was  taken  out  by  the  part- 
ners in  1769,  and  an  engine  of  the  new  construc- 
tion, with  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder,  was  erected 
at  the  Kinneil  coal-works  [leased  by  Dr.  Roe- 
buck], with  every  prospect  of  complete  success; 
when,  unfortunately,  Dr.  Roebuck  was  obliged 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  dissolve  the 
partnership,  leaving  Watt  with  the  whole  pat- 
ent, but  without  the  means  of  rendering  it  availa- 
ble. "  For  five  years  after  this  failure  the  steam- 
engine  was  practically  put  aside,  while  Watt 
devoted  himself  to  civil  engineering,  which  he 
hiid  worked  into  as  a  profession.  "At  length, 
in  1774,  Mr.  Watt  entered  into  a  partnership 
most  fortunate  for  himself  and  for  the  world. 
This  was  with  Mr.  Matthew  Boulton,  of  the 
Soho  Foundry,  near  Birmingham — a  gentleman 
of  remarkable  scientific  abilities,  of  liberal  dis- 


position and  of  unbounded  enterprise."  _V  pro- 
longation of  Watt's  i)atent,  whicli  had  nearly  ex- 
pired, was  procured  with  great  difllculty  from 
Parliament,  where  a  powerful  opposition  to  the 
extension  was  led  by  Edmund  Burke.  The  new 
engine,  now  fairly  introduced,  speedily  sup- 
planted Newcomen's,  and  Watt  and  his  partner 
were  made  wealthy  by  stii)ulating  with  mine 
owners  for  one  third  part  of  the  value  of  the  coal 
which  each  engine  saved.  "The  first  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  Watt's  improved 
steam-engine  into  practice  was  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  mining  speculations.  New  mines  were 
opened;  and  old  mines  .  .  .  now  yielded  a  re- 
turn. This  was  the  only  obvious  consefjuence 
at  first.  Only  in  mines,  and  generally  for  the 
jmrpose  of  pumping  water  was  the  steamengme 
yet  used ;  and  before  it  could  be  icndcred  applicti  - 
ble  to  other  purposes  in  the  arts  .  .  .  the  genius 
of  Watt  required  once  again  to  stoop  over  it  ind 
bestow  on  it  new  creative  touches."  He  pro- 
duced the  beautiful  device  known  as  the  "i)ar- 
allel  motion,"  for  connecting  the  piston-rod  of 
the  engine  with  tiie  beam  through  whicli  its  mo- 
tion is  transmitted  to  other  pieces  of  machinery. 
"Another  improvement,  which,  in  point  of  the 
additional  power  gained,  was  more  important 
than  the  parallel  motion,  and  which  indeed  pre- 
ceded it  in  point  of  time,  was  the  '  Double-acting 
Engine,' "  in  which  steam  v.as  introduced  to  act 
expansively  on  each  side  of  the  piston  in  the  en- 
gine. He  also  invented  the  governor,  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder,  and  thus  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  engine.  ' '  To  describe  all  the 
other  inventions  of  a  minor  kind  connected  with 
the  steam-engine  which  came  from  the  prolific 
genius  of  Watt,  would  occupy  too  much  space." 
— Life  of  James  Watt  {Chambers's  Miscellany, 
V.  17).  —  "The  Watt  engine  had,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  improvements  described  in  the 
patents  of  1782-'85,  been  given  its  distinctive 
form,  and  the  great  inventor  subsequently  did 
little  more  than  improve  it  by  altering  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  its  details.  As  thus  prac- 
tically completed,  it  embodied  neailj^  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  modern  engine.  .  .  . 
The  growth  of  the  steam-engine  has  here  ceased 
to  be  rapid,  and  the  changes  which  followed  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  James  Watt  have 
been  minor  improvements,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
real  developments." — R.  H.  Thurston,  llist.  of 
tlie  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  S.  Smiles,  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt, 
ch.  5-17.— J.  P.  Muirhead,  Life  of  James  Watt. 
— The  same,  Origin  and  Progress  of  tlie  Mechani- 
cal Inventions  of  James  Watt. 
♦ 

STEAM  LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND.— 
The  beginning  of  Railroads. — "The  applica- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  to  locomotion  on  land 
was,  according  to  Watt,  suggested  by  Robison, 
in  1759.  In  1784,  Watt  patented  a  locomotive 
engine,  which,  however,  he  never  executed. 
About  the  same  time  Murdoch,  assistant  to  Watt, 
made  a  very  efficient  working  model  of  a  loco- 
motive engine.  In  1802,  Trevithick  and  Vivian 
patented  a  locomotive  engine,  which  was  con- 
structed and  set  to  work  in  1804  or  1805.  It 
travelled  at  about  five  miles  an  hour,  with  a  net 
load  of  ten  tons.  The  use  of  fixed  steam  en- 
gines to  drag  trains  on  railways  by  ropes,  was 
introduced  by  Cook  in  1808.    After  various  in- 
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ventors  liad  long  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  vain 
to  giv«!  the  IdcoMiotive  engine  n  (irm  liold  of  the 
track  by  inciuis  of  rueiiwork-rails  and  toothed 
driving  wiieeis,  legs,  and  feet,  and  otlier  contriv- 
ances, Hhickett  and  Iledley,  in  1818,  made  tlie 
important  discovery  that  no  such  aiiis  arc  re- 
(juired,  tlie  adliesion  l)etwccn  smootii  wlieels  and 
smootli  rails  being  suflicient.  To  adapt  tlic  loco- 
motive engine  to  the  great  and  widely  varied 
speeds  at  which  it  now  lias  to  travel,  and  the 
varied  loads  which  it  now  has  to  draw,  two 
things  are  essential  —  that  the  rate  of  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  the  original  source  of  the  power  of 
the  engine,  shall  adjust  itself  to  the  work  wliich 
the  engine  has  to  perform,  and  lihall,  when  re- 
quired, be  capable  of  being  increased  to  many 
times  the  rate  at  which  fuel  is  burned  in  the 
furnace  of  a  stationary  engine  of  the  same  size ; 
and  that  the  surface  through  which  heat  is  com- 
municated from  the  burning  fuel  to  the  water 
shall  be  very  large  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  boiler.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  attained 
by  tlie  'blast-pipe,'  invented  and  used  by  George 
Stephenson  before  1825;  the  second,  by  the  tubu- 
lar boiler,  invented  about  1829,  sinuiltaneously 
by  Seguin  in  France  and  Booth  in  England,  and 
by  the  latter  suggested  to  Stephenson.  On  the 
6th  October,  1829,  occurred  that  famous  trial  of 
locomotive  engines,  when  the  prize  offered  by 
the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  was  gained  bv  Stephenson's  engine,  the 
'Rocket,' the  parent  of  the  swift  and  powerful 
locomotives  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the 
blast-pipe  and  tubular  boiler  are  combined." — 
W.  ^.  M.  Rankine,  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
pp.  xxv-xxvii. —  George  Stephenson,  the  son  of  a 
common  workingman,  and  self-educated  as  a 
mechanic  and  engineer,  was  appointed  engine- 
wright  of  Killingworth  Colliery  in  1812.  In  the 
following  year  he  urged  the  lessees  of  the  colliery 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  "  travelling 
engine,"  as  he  called  it.  "Lord  liavensworth, 
the  principal  partner,  had  already  formed  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Stephenson,  from  the  im- 
portant improvements  which  he  had  effected  in 
the  colliery  engines,  both  above  and  below 
ground;  and,  after  considering  the  matter,  and 
hearing  Stephenson's  statements,  he  authorized 
him  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  loco- 
motive. .  .  .  The  engine  was  built  in  the  work- 
shops at  the  West  Moor,  the  leading  mechanic 
being  John  Thirlwall,  the  colliery  blacksmith,  an 
excellent  workman  in  his  way,  though  quite  new 
to  the  w  k  now  entrusted  to  him.  .  .  .  The 
wheels  of  the  new  locomotive  were  all  smooth, — 
and  it  was  the  first  engine  that  had  been  so  con- 
structed. From  the  first,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
convinced  that  tlie  adhesion  between  a  smooth 
wheel  and  an  edgerail  would  be  as  efficient  as 
Mr.  Blackett  had  proved  it  to  be  between  tl: 
wheel  and  the  tramroad.  .  .  .  The  engine  was, 
after  much  labour  and  anxiety,  and  frequent 
alterations  of  parts,  at  length  brought  to  comple- 
tion, having  been  about  ten  months  in  hand.  It 
was  first  placed  upon  the  Killingworth  Railway 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1814;  and  its  powers  were 
tried  on  the  same  day.  On  an  ascending  gradient 
of  1  in  450,  the  engine  succeeded  in  drawing  after 
it  eight  loaded  carriages  of  30  tons'  weight  at 
about  four  miles  an  liour;  and  for  some  time 
after,  it  continued  regularly  at  work.  It  was  in- 
deed the  most  successful  working  engine  that  had 
yet  beta  constructed.  .  .  .  The  wprking  of  the 


engine  was  at  first  barely  economical;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  steam  power  and  the  horso 
power  w«'re  ascertained  to  be  as  nearly  as  jios- 
»ibl(!  upon  a  par  in  point  of  cost.  The  fate  of 
the  locomotive  in  a  great  measure  depended  on 
this  very  engine.  Its  speed  was  not  beyond  that 
of  a  horse's  walk,  and  tiie  healing  surface  pre- 
sented to  the  fir«  being  comparatively  small, 
sufficient  steam  could  not  bo  raised  to  enable  it 
to  acc()ni])lisli  more  on  an  average  than  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  result  was  anything 
but  decisive;  and  the  locomotive  might  have 
been  condemned  as  useless  had  not  Mr.  Stephen- 
son at  this  juncture  applied  the  steam  blast 
[carrying  the  escape  of  .steam  from  the  cylinders 
of  the  engine  into  the  chimney  or  smoke-stack  of 
the  furnace],  und  at  once  more  than  doubled  the 
power  of  the  engine."  A  second  engine,  em- 
bodying this  and  other  improvements,  was  con- 
structecl  in  1815,  with  funds  provided  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Dodds.  "  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  engine,  as  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
contained  the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been 
effected.  .  .  .  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
although  George  Stephenson's  locomotive  en- 
gines were  in  daily  use  for  many  years  on  the 
Killingworth  railway,  thev  excited  com  pan - 
tively  little  interest."  But  in  1821,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  employed  to  construct  a  line  of  railway 
from  Witton  Colliery,  near  Darlington,  to  Stock- 
ton, and  to  build  three  locomotives  for  use  upon 
it.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was  opened 
for  traftlc  on  the  27th  of  September,  1825,  with 
great  success.  In  1826  the  building  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  was  begun,  with 
George  Stephenson  as  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
work,  and  the  public  opening  of  the  line  took 
place  on  the  15Mi  of  September,  1830.  The  di- 
rectors had  offered,  in  the  previous  year,  a  prize 
of  £500  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  to  be  de- 
signed for  use  on  their  road,  and  the  prize  was 
won  by  Stephenson's  famous  ' '  Rocket, "  which 
attained  a  speed  of  35^  miles  an  hour.  It  was  at 
the  ceremonial  of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  that  Mr.  Huakisson,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  was  struck  down  by 
the  "Rocket"  and  fatally  injured,  expiring  the 
same  night. —  S.  Smiles,  Life  of  George  Stephen- 
son, ch.  9-24. — "Whatever  credit  is  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  first  railroad  ever  built  in 
America  is  usually  claimed  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Every  one  who  has  ever  looked  into 
a  school  history  of  the  United  States  knows  some- 
thing of  the  Quincy  railway  of  1826.  Properly 
speaking,  however,  this  was  never  —  or  at  least, 
never  until  the  year  1871, — a  railroad  at  all.  It 
was  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  had  been 
almost  from  time  immemorial  in  common  use  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  'tram-ways.'.  .  . 
This  road,  known  as  the  Granite  railway,  built 
by  those  interested  in  erecting  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  for  the  purpose  or  getting  fhe  stone 
down  from  the  Quincy  quarries  to  a  wharf  on 
Neponset  River,  from  which  it  was  shipped  to  its 
destination.  The  whole  distance  was  three  miles, 
and  the  cost  of  the  road  was  about  $34,000.  .  .  . 
Apart,  however,  from  the  construction  of  the 
Granite  railway,  Massachusetts  was  neither  par- 
ticularly early  nor  particularly  energetic  in  its 
railroad  development.  At  a  later  day  many  of 
her  sister  States  were  in  advance  of  her,  and 
especially  was  this  true  of  South  Carolina.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
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South  Carolinii  Uailroad  was  tlje  first  over  con- 
structed iu  liny  country  witli  ii  detlnite  plun  of 
operiiting  it  e.xclusively  by  locornotivi!  steiiiu 
power.  .  .  .  On  the  l.lth  of  JiiiHiiiry  IHUl,  —  ex- 
actly four  niontlis  after  tlii;  formal  opening  of 
tile  Mancliestcr  A:  Liverpr«)l  road, —  tiie  tirst  an- 
niversary of  tlie  Soutli  Oaroiina  itailroad  was 
ceiel)ratcd  witli  duo  lionor.  A  (jueer  looltinj? 
inacliine,  tlie  ouliino  of  wldcli  was  sulHiient  in 
itself  to  ]^wv^i  that  tlie  inventor  owed  notliinK  to 
Steplienson,  had  been  constructed  at  the  West 
Point  Foundry  Works  in  New  York  during;  the 
summer  of  1880 — a  Hist  attempt  to  supply  that 
locomotive  which  the  Hoard  had,  with  a  sublime 
confidence  in  possibilities,  unanimously  voted  on 
the  I4th  of  the  preceding  January  should  alone 
be  used  on  the  road.  The  name  of  Hest  Friend 
was  given  to  this  very  simple  product  of  native 
genius.  .  .  .  In  June,  1831,  ii  second  locomotive, 
called  the  West  Point,  had  arrived  iu  (Charleston ; 
and  this  at  last  was  coustrmrted  on  the  j)rinciple 
of  Stephenson's  Rocket.  In  its  general  aspect, 
indeed,  It  greatly  resembled  that  already  famous 
prototype.  There  is  a  very  cliaracteristic  and 
suggestive  cut  representing  a  trial  trip  made  with 
this  locomotive  on  March  Sth,  1831.  .  .  .  About 
six  months  before  .  .  .  there  liad  actually  been 
a  trial  of  speed  between  a  hor.se  and  one  of  the 
pioneer  locomotives,  wliich  had  not  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  locomotive.  It  took  pliu.  on  the 
present  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  upon  tiie  iSth  of 
August,  1830.  The  engine  in  this  case  was 
contrived  by  no  other  than  Mr.  PetL-  Cooper. 
.  .  .  The  Cooper  engine,  however,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  working  model.  Its  active-minded 
inventor  hardly  seems  to  have  aimed  at  anything 
more  than  a  demonstration  of  possioilities.  The 
whole  thing  weighed  only  a  ton,  and  was  of  one- 
horse  power.  .  .  .  Poor  and  crude  as  the  coun- 
try was,  however,  America  showed  itself  far 
more  ready  to  take  in  tlie  far  reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  initiative  which  Great  Britain  gave 
in  1830  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  was  a  railroad 
mania.  Mas.sachu8etts  led  off  in  182C;  Pennsyl- 
vania followed  in  1827,  and  in  1828  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina.  Of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the 
country,  a  portion  of  the  New  York  Central  was 
chartered  in  1825;  the  construction  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  was  begun  on  July  4th,  1828.  The 
country,  therefore,  was  not  only  ripe  to  accept 
the  results  of  the  Rainhill  contest,  but  it  was  an- 
ticipating them  with  eager  hope.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, after  1830  trial  trips  with  new  locomotives 
followed  hard  upon  each  other.  To-day  it  was 
the  sensation  in  Charleston ;  to-morrow  in  Balti- 
more ;  the  next  day  at  Albany,  lieference  has 
already  been  made  to  a  cut  representing  the  ex- 
cursion train  of  March  5th,  1831,  on  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
more  familiar  picture  of  a  similar  trip  made  on 
the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year  from  Albany 
to  Schenectady,  over  the  Mohawk  Valley  road. 
This  sketch,  moreover,  was  made  at  the  time 
and  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown."— C.  F. 
Adams,  Jr. ,  Railroads :  Their  Origin  aud  Prob- 
lems, ch.  1. 

♦ 

STEAM  NAVIGATION,  The  beginnings. 

— "The  earliest  attempt  to  propel  a  vessel  by 
steam  is  claimed  by  Spanish  authorities  ...  to 
have  been  made  by  Blasco  de  Garay,  in  the 
harbor  of  Barcelona,  Spain,   in  1543,  .  .  .  The 


account  seems  somewhat  apochryphal,  and  it 
certainly  led  to  no  u.scful  rcsult.s.  ...  In  1(11)0, 
Papin  projio.scd  to  us(!  his  piston-engine  to  drive 
l)iid(llc  wheels  to  propel  vessels;  and  in  1707  he 
applied  lh(!  steaniengiiie,  which  he  had  propo.seil 
as  a  piiinping-engine,  to  driving  a  model  boat  on 
the  Fiilda  atCassel  [see  above —Htka.m  Enoink: 
TiiK  Bkoin.sinos,  iic.].  ...  In  (he  year  1730, 
Jonathan  Hulls  took  out  an  English  patent  for 
the  use  of  a  steam-engine  for  ship  propulsion, 
proposing  to  employ  his  steamboat  in  towing. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  Hulls 
ever  put  his  scheme  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
although  trailition  does  say  that  he  made  a  model, 
which  he  tried  with  such  ill-succe.ss  as  to  pre- 
vent his  prosecution  of  the  experiment  fiirtlier. 
...  A  prize  was  awarded  by  (he  French  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  in  1701.',  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  manner  of  impelling  vessels  without  wind. 
It  was  given  to  Bernouilli,  who,  in  his  paper, 
propose<l  a  set  of  vanes  like  those  of  a  windmill 
—  a  screw  in  fact  —  one  to  be  placed  on  each  side 
the  vessel  and  two  more  behind.  .  .  .  But  a 
more  remarkable  essay  is  (luoted  by  Figuier  — 
the  paper  of  1'  Abbe  Gauthier,  published  in  the 
'  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Sciences  et 
Lettrcs  de  Nancy.'.  .  .  A 'little  later  (1700),  a 
Swiss  clergyman,  J.  A.  Genevois,  published  in 
London  a  i)aper  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  in  which  his  plan  was  proposed  of 
compressing  springs  by  steam  or  other  power, 
and  applying  their  effort  while  recovering  their 
form  to  ship  propulsion.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  first  attempts  were  made  in  the  United 
States  to  solve  this  problem.  .  .  .  William  Henry 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  then  little  village 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  aud  was  noted  as  an  ingenious 
and  successful  mechanic.  ...  In  the  year  1700 
he  went  to  England  on  business,  where  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  invention  —  then  new, 
and  the  subject  of  discussion  in  every  circle  —  of 
James  Watt.  He  saw  the  possibility  of  its  appli- 
cation to  navigation  and  to  driving  carriages, 
and,  on  his  return  home,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam-engine,  and  finished  it  in 
1703.  Placing  it  in  a  boat  fitted  with  paddle- 
wheels,  he  made  a  trial  of  the  new  machine  on 
the  Conestoga  River,  near  Lancaster,  where  the 
craft,  by  some  accident,  sank,  and  was  lost.  He 
was  not  discouraged  by  this  failure,  but  made 
a  second  model,  adding  some  improvements. 
Among  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Philo- 
sophical Society  is.  or  was,  a  design,  presented  by 
Henry  in  1782,  of  one  of  his  steamboats.  .  .  . 
John  Fitch,  whose  experiments  will  presently  be 
referred  to,  was  an  acquaintance  and  frequent 
visitor  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  may 
probably  have  there  received  the  earliest  sug- 
gestions of  the  importance  of  this  application  of 
steam.  About  1777  .  .  .  Robert  Fulton,  then 
twelve  years  old,  visited  him,  to  study  the  paint- 
ings of' Benjamin  West,  who  had  long  been  a 
friend  and  protege  of  Henry.  He,  too,  not  im- 
probably, received  there  the  first  suggestion 
which  afterward  .  .  .  made  the  young  portrait- 
painter  a  successful  inventor  aud  engineer.  .  .  . 
In  France,  the  Marquis  tie  Jouffroy  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  perceive  that  the  improvements  of 
Watt,  rendering  the  engine  more  compact,  more 
powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  regular 
and  positive  in  its  action,  had  made  it,  at  last, 
readily  applicable  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 
.  .  .  Comte  d'Auxiron  and  Chevalier  Charles 
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Mounfn,  of  Follcniil,  frlcruls  nnd  romnnnlonii  of 
.loiilTrov,  wori!  Hiiiillarly  iiitcrcHtcd,  und  the  tlireu 
uri!  Httiil  to  iiuvc  .  .  .  unilfd  in  (leviHiiiK  iiu'tlKHiH 
of  ii|)plyiiiK  till!  new  motor.  In  tlic  jciir  1770, 
D'Aiixiron  (t(lcrmin<-(l  to  iilti-nipt  the  rt'iili/.iition 
of  tlic  |)liknH  wliicli  ho  ha<i  oomu-ivcd.  Ih;  rc- 
siKnc-d  his  poRJtion  in  tlio  iirniy,"  ol)tuined  from 
the  Kill)?  II  imtcnt  of  monopoly  for  fifteen  yearn, 
and  forme(l  ii  (Himpany  for  tin;  iindertiilting. 
"The  first  vchhi-I  wiw  commenced  in  Deccmlter, 
1772.  VVIiin  nearly  completed,  in  Heptember, 
1774,  the  bout  sprung  u  leak,  and,  one  ni^lit, 
foimdered  nt  the  wliarf. "  C^narnlH  and  litipi 
ti(m  eiiHticd,  D'Aiixiron  died,  and  the  eoinpany 
diH8()lve<l.  "The  heirs  of  D'Aiixiron  turned  the 
papers  of  the  deceased  inventor  over  to  .JoulTroy, 
und  the  KiiiK  transferred  to  liiin  the  mono])o1y 
lield  by  the  former.  .  .  .  M.  Jacques  POrier,  the 
then  dlKtiiiKolsiied  mechanic,  was  (-onsulted,  and 
prepared  i>lanH,  whicli  were  adopted  in  place  of 
tho8(!  of  .loiilTroy.  The  boat  was  built  by  I'urier, 
and  a  trial  took  place  in  1774  [1775]  on  the  Seine. 
Tlu!  result  was  unsatisfactory."  .loufTroy  was 
Btill  iindiscouragcd,  and  pursued  experiments  for 
several  years,  at  his  country  home  and  at  Lyons, 
until  he  had  impoverished  himself  and  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  Held.  "  About  1785,  .John 
Fitcli  and  .lames  Uumsey  were  engaged  in  ex- 
periments having  in  view  the  application  of 
steam  to  navi/ration.  Rumsoy's expiriments  be- 
gan in  1774,  and  in  1780  ho  succeeded  in  driving  a 
boat  at  tlie  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  against 
the  current  of  the  Potomac  at  8he|)herd8town, 
W.  Va.,  in  presence  of  General  Washington. 
His  metlKMl  of  propulsion  has  often  been  rein- 
vented since.  .  .  .  Uumsey  employed  his  engine 
to  drive  a  great  pump  which  forced  a  stream  of 
water  aft,  thus  propelling  the  boat  forward,  as 
proposed  earlier  by  Bernouilli.  .  .  .  Iluinstiv 
died  of  apoplexy,  while  explaining  some  of  Ids 
schemes  before  a  London  society  a  short  time 
later,  December  23,  1793,  at  the  age  of  60  years. 
A  boat,  then  in  process  of  construction  from  his 
plans,  was  afterward  tried  on  the  Thames,  in 
17B3,  and  steamed  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  .  .  .  John  Fitch  was  an  imfortunate  and 
eccentric,  but  very  ingenious,  Connecticut  me- 
chanic. After  roaming  about  until  40  years  of 
age,  he  finally  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, where  he  built  his  first  steamboat.  .  .  . 
The  machinery  [of  Fitch's  first  model]  was  made 
of  brass,  and  the  boat  was  impelled  by  paddle- 
wheels.  ...  In  September,  1785,  Fitch  presented 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  model  in  which  he  had  substituted  an 
endless  chain  and  floats  for  the  paddle-wheels." 
His  first  actual  steamboat,  however,  which  he 
tried  at  Philadelphia  in  August,  1787,  before  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, was  fitted  with  neither  paddle-wheels  nor 
floats,  but  with  a  set  of  oars  or  paddles  on  each 
side,  worked  by  the  engine.  His  second  boat,  fin- 
ished In  1788,  was  similarly  worked,  but  the  oars 
were  placed  at  the  stern.  This  boat  made  a  trip 
to  Burlington,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  "Sub- 
sequently the  boat  made  a  number  of  excursions 
on  the  Delaware  River,  making  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  Another  of  Fitch's  boats,  in  April, 
1790,  made  seven  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  In  June  of 
that  year  it  was  placed  as  a  passenger-boat  on  a 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington,  Bristol, 
Bordeutown,  and  "Trenton.  .  .  .  During  this 
period,  the  boat  probably  ran  between  2,000  and 


8,000  miicH,  and  with  m)«erious  accident.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  17U0-'IM,  Fitch  commenced 
another  steamboat,  the  '  Perseverance,' "  which 
was  iKtver  finished.  Although  Ik;  obtained  a  pi  t- 
cnt  from  the  United  States,  lie  despaired  of  suc- 
cess in  this  country,  and  went,  in  1793,  to  France, 
where  Ik;  fared  no  better.  "In  the  year  17tMI, 
Fitch  was  again  In  New  York  City,  oxpcrlnient- 
Ing  with  a  liltlit  screw  steamboat  on  the  '('ollect' 
Pond,  which  then  covered  that  part  of  the  city 
now  occupied  by  the  'Tombs,'  the  city  prison. 
This  little  boat  was  a  ship's  yawl  fitted  with  a 
screw,  like  that  adopt^id  later  by  Woodcroft,  and 
driven  by  a  rudely  made  engine.  Fitch,  while 
in  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia  at  al)out  this  time, 
met  Oliver  Kvans,  and  iliscii.ssed  with  him  the 
probable  future  of  steam  navigation,  and  pro- 
posed to  form  a  company  in  the  West."  Soon 
afterwards,  he  settled  on' a  land  grant  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  died  in  1798.  "  During  this 
period,  an  liit(>rest  which  had  lutver  diminished 
in  Great  Britain  had  led  to  the  introduction  of 
ex])erlmeiit4il  steamboats  in  that  country.  Pat- 
rick Miller,  of  Dalswiiiton,  had  commenced  ex- 
perimenting, in  1780-'87,  with  boats  having 
double  or  triple  hulls,  and  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels  placed  between  the  i)arts  of  the  com- 
pound vessel."  On  the  suggestion  of  James 
Taylor,  he  placed  a  steam-engine  in  a  boat  con- 
structed upon  this  plan,  in  1788,  and  attained  a 
speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  next  year, 
with  a  larger  ves.sel,  he  madtf  seven  miles  aa 
hour.  But  for  some  reason,  he  pursued  his  under- 
taking no  further.  "In  the  United  States,  sev- 
eral niechanies  were  now  at  work  besides  Fitch. 
Samuel  Morey  and  Nathan  Read  were  among 
these.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  was  another.  ...  In 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Dundas  and  William  Sym- 
ington, the  former  as  the  purveyor  of  funds  and 
the  latter  as  engineer,  followed  by  Henry  Bell, 
were  the  first  to  make  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  for  the  propulsion  of  ships  so  com- 
pletely successful  that  no  interruption  subse- 
quently took  place  in  the  growth  of  the  new 
system  of  water-transportation.  .  .  .  Symington 
commenced  work  in  1801.  The  first  boat  built 
for  Lord  Dundas,  which  has  been  claimed  to  have 
been  the  'first  practlaU  steamboat,'  was  finished 
ready  for  trial  early  in  1802.  The  vessel  was 
called  the  'Charlotte  Dundas,'  in  honor  of  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Dundas.  .  .  .  Among  those 
who  saw  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  and  who  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  the  success  achieved  by 
Symington,  was  Henry  Bell,  who,  10  years  after- 
ward, constructed  the  Comet,  the  first  passenger- 
vessel  built  in  Europe.  This  ves.sel  was  built  in 
1811,  and  completed  January  18,  1813.  .  .  .  Bell 
constructed  several  other  boats  in  1815,  and  with 
his  success  steam-navigation  in  Great  Britain  was 
fairly  inaugurated."  Meantime  this  practical 
success  had  been  anticipated  by  a  few  years  ia 
the  United  SUites,  through  the  labors  and  exer- 
tions of  Stevens,  Livingston,  Fulton,  and  Roose- 
velt. Fulton's  and  Livingston's  first  experiments 
were  made  in  France  (1803),  where  the  latter  was 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States.  Three 
years  later  they  renewed  them  in  America,  using 
an  engine  ordered  for  the  purpose  from  Boulton 
&  Watt.  "  In  the  spring  of  1807  the  '  Clermont,' 
as  the  new  boat  was  christened,  was  launched 
from  the  shipyard  of  Charles  Brown,  on  the 
East  River,  New  York.  In  August  the  machin- 
ery was  on  board  and  lu  successful  operation. 
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The  hull  of  HiIh  boat  was  1!W  foot  long,  18  fpct 
wiilc.  and  W  tlccp.  Tim  l)oat,  soon  tmuU-  a  trip 
lo  Albany,  running  tli<-  tiiHtanco  of  150  niilt'H  in 
83  lioiirH  riinnitifi;  time,  and  rctiirninK  in  '10  lioiirH. 
.  .  .  Thin  waH  tin-  llrHt  voyaxi-  of  conHidcral)!)! 
IcnKtIi  *'V)'r  nia<i(;  by  a  Hti-arn  vchm'1  ;  arxl  Fnlton, 
tlioiiKb  not  to  bo  cluHHcd  witli  .lanicH  Watt  aH  an 
inventor,  i»  entitled  to  the  ^reat  honor  of  having 
iMien  the  tlntt  to  make;  Mt/iiamnavigation  an  (!very- 
day  commercial  bikhthh.  .  .  .  Tlie  succthh  of  tlie 
(.'lerniont  on  the  trial  trip  wan  hucIi  that  Fnlton 
8(H)n  after  advertiwd  the  veHsel  an  a  regular  pas 
gen>?tT-boat  Ix^tween  New  York  and  Albany. 
During  the  next  winter  the  Clermont  was  re- 
pairetl  and  enlarged,  and  in  tlio  Hummer  of  ISOH 
wiiH  again  on  the  route  to  Albany;  and,  mean 
time,  two  new  «teund)oats  —  the  Uaritan  and  tiie 
(^ar  of  Neptune —  had  been  built  by  Fulton.  In 
the  year  Ibll  he  built  the  Paragon.  .  .  .  A  steam 
ferry  boat  was  built  to  ply  between  New  York 
and  Jersey  City  in  1812,  and  the  next  year  two 
others,  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  Hrooklyn. 
.  .  .  Fulton  had  some  active  and  enterprising 
rivals."  The  prize  gained  by  him  "was  most 
closely  contesttid  by  Colonel  John  Stevens,  of 
Iloboken,"  who  built  his  flrst  steamboat  in  1804, 
pro|)elling  it  by  a  screw  with  four  blades,  and 
his  second  in  1807,  with  two  screws,  lie  was 
shut  out  from  New  York  waters  by  a  monoijoly 
which  Fulton  and  Livingston  hiul  procured,  ancl 
sent  his  little  shin  by  sea  to  Philadelphia. 
"After  Fulton  and  Stevens  had  thus  led  the 
way,  steam-navigation  was  introduced  very  rap- 
idly on  both  sides  of  the  ocean."  Nicliolas  J. 
Roosevelt,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1811,  built,  from 
Fulton's  plans,  the  tirst  steamer  on  the  western 
rivers,  and  took  her  to  New  Orleans.  "The  first 
steamer  on  the  Qrcat  Lakes  was  the  Ontario, 
built  in  1816,  at  Sacketfs  Harbor."— K.  IL  Thurs- 
ton, Hist,  of  tlie  Qrowth  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
eh.  5. 

Ai-BO  in:  The  same,  liohert  Fulton.— C.  D. 
Golden,  Life  of  Itobert  Fulton.— T.  Westcott, 
Life  of  John  Fitch. 

On  the  Ocean.— "In  1819  the  Atlantic  was 
first  crossed  by  a  ship  using  steam.  Tliis  was 
the  Savannah,  of  380  tons,  launched  at  Corlear's 
Hook,  New  Y'ork,  August  22,  1818.  She  was 
built  to  ply  between  New  Y^ork  and  Savannah 
as  a  sailing  packet.  She  was  however,  pur- 
chased by  Savannah  merchants  [by  a  Mr.  Scar- 
borough] and  fitted  with  steam  machinery,  the 
paddle-wheels  being  constructed  to  fold  up  and 
be  laid  upon  the  deck  when  not  in  use,  her  shaft 
also  having  a  joint  for  that  purpose.  She  left 
Savannah  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  reached 
Liverpool  in  25  days,  using  steam  18  days.  The 
log  book,  still  preserved,  notes  several  times 
taking  the  wheels  in  on  deck  in  thirty  minutes. 
In  August  she  left  Liverpool  for  Cronstadt.  An 
effort  was  made  to  sell  her  to  Russia,  which 
failed.  She  sailed  .'or  Savannah,  touching  at 
Copenhagen  and  Arendal,  and  arrived  in  53 
days.  Her  machinery  later  was  taken  out,  and 
she  resumed  her  original  character  as  a  sailing 
packci^,  and  ended  her  days  by  being  wrecked 
on  the  routli  coast  of  Long  Island.  But  steam- 
power  had  by  1830  grown  large  enough  to  strike 
out  more  boldly.  The  Savannah's  effort  was  an 
attempt  in  which  steam  was  only  an  auxiliary, 
and  one,  too,  of  a  not  very  powerful  kind.  Our 
coastwise  steamers,  as  well  as  those  employed  in 
Great  Britain,  as  also  the  voyage  of  the  Enter- 


priAc  to  Calcutta  in  1N25  (though  she  took  llff 

days  in  <li)ing  it),  had  settled  the  poSNlliility  of 
the  use  of  steam  at  sea,  an<l  the  (pu'stion  had 
now  become  whether  a  shii)  couhl  be  built  to 
croMs  the  Atlunllc  depending  entirely  on  her 
Hieam  power.  It  had  become  wholly  a  qiiesthm 
of  fuel  consumption.  The  Savannah,  it  may  be 
Huid,  us<'d  piteii  pliK!  on  her  outward  voyage, 
and  wo(m|  was  for  a  very  long  time  the  chief  fuel 
for Hteikudng  purpoms in  America.  .  .  .  In  IKifl. 
under  the  inlluence  of  Hrnnel'H  bold  genius,  the 
(heat  Western  Steamship  Coinnaiiy  was  founded 
as  an  off  sh(M)t  of  the  (Jreal  Western  Uailway, 
whose  t«!rndnus  was  then  Uristol."  The;  Com- 
pany's first  Khip  was  th(!  (Jreat  Western.  She 
was  of  unprecedented  size  — 2:1(1  feet  length  and 
It")  feet  4  iruhi's  breadth— "determined  on  by 
llrnnel  as  being  necessary  for  llitr  recjuisite  power 
and  coal  carrying  capacity.  .  .  .  The  Oreat 
Western  was  launched  on  Jidy  10,  1837,  and 
was  lowed  from  Bristol  to  the  Thames  to  receive 
her  machinery,  where  she  was  the  w<mder  of 
London.  She  left  for  Bristol  on  March  81,  18)J8; 
and  arrived,  after  having  had  a  serious  fire  on 
board,  on  April  2d.  In  the  meantime  others 
had  been  struck  with  the  ])os8ibility  of  steaming 
to  New  York;  and  a  company,  of  which  the 
moving  spirit  was  Mr.  J.  Laird,  of  Birkenhea<l, 
pur  liased  the  Sirius,  of,  700  tons,  employed  be- 
tween Londoti  and  Cork,  and  ]>repared  her  for  a 
voyage  to  New  York.  The  completion  of  the 
Great  Western  was  conscfjuently  hastened ;  and 
she  left  Bristol  on  Sunday,  April  8,  1838,  at  10 
A.  M.  with  7  pas.sengers  on  board,  and  reached 
New  York  on  Monday,  the  23d,  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  with  the  Sirius,  which  had  left 
Cork  Harbor  (where  she  had  touched  en  route 
front  London)  four  days  before  the  Great  West- 
ern had  lefi,  Bristol.  The  latter  still  had  nearly 
200  tons  of  coal,  of  the  total  of  8(K),  on  board  on 
arrival;  the  Sirius  had  consumed  her  whole  sup- 
ply, and  was  barely  able  to  make  harbor.  It  i» 
needless  to  speak  of  the  reception  of  these  two 
ships  at  New  York.  It  was  an  event  which 
stirred  the  whole  country,  and  with  reason;  it 
had  practiailly,  at  one  stroke,  reduced  the 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  by  half.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Western  sUirted  on  her  return  voyage.  May  7th, 
with  66  passengers.  This  was  made  in  14  days, 
though  one  was  lost  by  a  stoppage  at  sea." 
Within  a  few  years  following  several  steamers 
were  placed  in  the  transatlantic  trade,  among 
them  the  Royal  Willie  i,  the  British  Queen,  the 
President,  the  Liverpool,  and  the  Great  Britain, 
the  latter  a  screw  steamer,  built  of  iron  and  put 
afloat  by  the  Great  Western  Company.  In  1840 
the  long  famous  Cunard  line  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Samuel  (!unard,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
company  with  Mr.  George  Burns  of  Glasgow 
and  Mr.  David  Mclver  of  Liverpool.  The  screw 
propeller  (taking  the  place  of  the  paddle-wheel), 
which  made  its  first  apper.rance  in  ocean  naviga- 
tion with  the  Great  Britain,  obtained  its  practi- 
cal introduction  through  the  labors  of  the  great 
Swedish  engineer,  Jolm  Ericsson,  though  an 
idea  of  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  in- 
ventors for  a  century  and  a  half.  Ericsson, 
induced  by  Francis  B.  Ogden  and  Captain  Rob- 
ert F.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1839,  and  the  introduction  of  the  screw- 
propeller  occurred  rapidly  after  that  date,  the 
paddle-wheel  disappearing  from  ocean  steam- 
ships first,  and  more  slowly  from  the  steamera 
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engaged  in  lake  and  river  navigation.  —  P.  E. 
Cliiidwicli,  The  Developmetit  of  the  Steam^fiip 
{"Octan  SteamMjts,"  ch.  1). 

Also  in:  A.  J.  Miiginnis,  Ths  Atlantic  Ferry, 
ch.  1-2.  — It.  H.  Tliurston,  lli»t.  of  the  Orowth  of 
the  Steam  Engine.,  ch.  5.  —  W.  C.  Clmrcb,  Life  of 
Encmm,  ch.  6-10  {v.  1). 

STEDMAN,  FORT,  The  capture  of.  See 
United  Statks  ok  Am.;  A.  1).  1865  (Mahch  — 
Apuii.:  Vikhinia). 

STEEL  BOYS.  See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1760- 
1798. 

STEEL  YARD,  The  Association  of  the. 
See  Manha  Towns. 

STEENWYK:  Siege  and  relief  (1581).  See 
Nethkhlands:  A.  D.  1577-ir)81. 

STEIN,  Prussian  reform  measures  of.  See 
OER.MANY :  A.  D.  1806  (January  —  August)  ; 
1807-1808;  and  1808. 

STEINKIRK,  OR  STEENKERKE, 
Battle  of.    See  France:  A.  D.  1692. 

STELA,  OR  STELE.— "Tiiis  is  one  of  the 
words  most  frequently  used  in  Egyptian  archjE- 
ology,  because  it  designates  a  monument  which 
is  found  in  hundreds.  The  stela  is  a  rectangular 
flat  stone  generally  roundvd  at  the  summit,  and 
it  was  macie  use  of  by  tlie  Egyptians  for  all  sorts 
of  inscriptions.  Thcsa  steloe  were,  generally 
speaking,  used  for  epitaphs ;  they  also  serveci, 
however,  to  transcribe  texts  which  were  to  be 
preserved  or  exlibited  to  the  public,  and  in  this 
latter  case  the  stela  became  a  sort  of  monumental 
placard." — A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  Upper 
Egypt,  p.  29,  foot-vote. 

— — ♦ 

STENAY  :  A.  D.  1654.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  French.  See  France:  A.  D.  1653- 
1656. 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1659-1661. 

STEPHANUS,  OR  ESTIENNE,  Robert 
and  Henry,  The  Press  of.  See  Printing  &c.  : 
A.  D.  1496-1598. 

STEPHEN   (of  Blois),  King  of  England, 

A.  D.  1135-1154 Stephen   I.,  Pope,  A.  D. 

752.  March Stephen  I.  (called  Saint),  King 

of  Hungary,  997-1038 Stephen  II.,  Pope, 

752-757 Stephen    II.,   King  of   Hungary, 

1114-1131 Stephen  III.,  Pcpe,  768-772 

Stephen   III.  and  IV.  (in  rivalry),  Kings  of 

Hungary,   1161-1173 Stephen    IV.,    Pope, 

816-817 Stephen   V.,    Pope,    885-891 

Stephen  V.,  King  of  Hungary,  1270-1272 

Stephen  VI.,  Pope,  896-897 Steohen  VII., 

Pope,  929-931 Stephen  VIII.,  Pope,  939- 

942 Stephen     IX.,    Pope,     1057-1058 

Stephen     Batory,     King    of    Poland,     1575- 

1586 Stephen    Dushan,    The    Empire    of. 

See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  A.  D. 
1341-1356. 

STEPHENS,  Alexander  H.— Opposition 
to  Secession.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (January  —  I^ebruary) Elec- 
tion to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  rebellious 
"Confederate   States."      See  United  States 

OF    Am.:    a.    D.     1861    (February) The 

Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :   A.  D.  1863  (Fhbru- 

ARY). 

STEPHENSON,  George,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  railroads.    Sec  Steam  Locomotion. 


STETTIN:  A.  D.  1630.— Occupied  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  his  Swedes.  See  (jek- 
many:   A.  I).  1630-1631. 

A.  D.  1648.— Cession  to  Sweden  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     Sec  Gkrmany:  A.  1).  1648. 

A.  D.  1677.—  Siege  and  capture  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(SWEDK.N):  A.  D.  1644-1697. 

A.  D.  1720.—  Cession  by  Sweden  to  Prussia. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D. 
1719-1721. 

♦ 

STEUBEN,  Baron,  in  the  Virginia  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1780-1781;  1781  (Janu- 
ary— May). 

STEVENS,  Thaddeus,  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1865-1866  (December- April),  to  1868- 
1870. 

STEWART,  Captain  Charles,  and  the  frig- 
ate Constitution.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  1814. 

STEWART  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1370;  and  England:  A.  D.  1603, 
to  1688. 

STILICHO,  Ministry  of.  See  Rome:  A.  D. 
394-395,  \o  404-408. 

STILLWATER,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July— October). 

STIRLING,  Earl  of,  The  American  grant 
to.    See  New  England:  A.  I).  1621-1631. 

STIRLING,  General  Lord,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  1776  (August). 

STIRLING,  Wallace's  victory  at  (1297). 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1290-1305. 

STIRLING  CASTLE,  Sieges  of.— Stirling 
Castle  was  taken  in  1303  by  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, after  a  three  months'  siege,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  person  and  which  he  looked  upon  as 
his  proudest  military  achievement.  Eleven  years 
later,  in  1314,  it  was  besieged  and  recaptured  by 
the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  and  it  was  in  a 
desperate  attempt  of  the  English  to  relieve  the 
castle  at  that  time  that  the  battle  of  Baunockburn 
was  fought.  —  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
22-23  (».  2).— See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1314. 

STOA,  The.— "We  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned the  stoa  or  colonnade  in  connection  with 
other  buildings ;  we  now  have  to  consider  it  as  a 
separate  artistic  erection  [in  ancient  Greek  cities]. 
.  .  .  The  stoa,  as  an  independent  building,  oc- 
curs both  as  an  ornament  of  streets  and  squares, 
and  as  a  convenient  locality  for  walks  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  Its  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  col- 
onnade bounded  by  a  wall.  This  back  wall  of- 
fers a  splendid  surface  for  decorations,  and  is 
frequently  adorned  with  pictures.  A  stoa  in  the 
market-place  of  Athens  contained  illustrations  of 
the  battle  of  (Euoe,  of  tiie  tight  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Amazons,  of  the  destruction  of  Troy 
and  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  .  .  .  The  progress 
from  this  simple  form  to  a  further  extension  is 
on  a  principle  somewhat  analogous  to  what  Sve 
have  observed  in  the  temple ;  that  is,  a  row  of 
columns  was  added  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
The  result  was  a  double  colonnade,  ...  as  a 
specimen  of  which,  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Korkyraic  stoa  near  the  market  place  of  Elis.  As 
important  we  notice  Pausunias's  remark  that  this 
stoa  '  contained  in  the  middle,  not  columns,  but 
a  wall ' ;   which  shows  that  most  of  the  double 
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colonnades  contained  columns  in  the  centre  as 
props  of  the  roof." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  tlie  Greeks  and  liomam,  pt.  I,  sect.  37. 

STOCKACH,  Battle  of  (1 799).  See  Fuance: 
A.  I).  17U8-1799  (August— Ai'uiL). 

STOCKBRIDGE  INDIANS.  Soe  Ameri- 
can Abohigines:  Stockijkidue  Indians. 


STOCKHOLM:  A.  D.  1471.— Battle  of  the 
Brunkeberg.  See  Scandinavian  States  :  A.  D. 
1397-1527. 

A.  D.  1521-1523.— Siege  by  Gustavus  Vasa. 
See  Scandinavian  States:  A.  D.  1397-1537. 

A.  D.  1612.— Attacked  by  the  Danes.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1611- 

1629. 

♦ 

STOCKHOLM,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1812-1813. 

STOCKTON  AND  DARLINGTON 
RAILWAY.    See  Steam  locomotion  on  land. 

STOLA,  The.—"  Tlie  Roman  Indies  wore,  by 
way  of  under  garment,  a  long  tunic  descending 
to  the  feet,  and  more  particularly  denominated 
'  Btola. '  This  vestment  assumed  all  the  variety 
of  modification  displayed  in  the  corresponding 
attire  of  the  Grecian  females.  Over  the  stola, 
they  also  adopted  the  Grecian  poplum,  under  the 
name  of  palla." — T.  Hope,  C'odume  of  the  An- 
cientf),  V.  1,  p.  38. 

STOLHOFEN,  The  breaking  of  the  lines 
of  (1707).    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1706-1711. 

STONE  AGE.— BRONZE  AGE.— IRON 
AGE. — "  Human  relics  of  groat  antiquity  occur, 
more  or  less  abundantly,  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  antiquities  referred  to  are  of  many 
kinds — dwelling-places,  sepulchral  and  other 
monuments,  forts  and  camps,  and  a  great  harvest 
of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone  and  metal. 
In  seeking  to  classify  these  relics  and  remains 
according  to  their  relative  antiquity,  archa;olo- 
gists  have  selected  the  implements  and  ornaments 
as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  such 
an  arrangement,  and  they  divide  prehistoric  time 
into  three  periods,  which  are  termed  respectively 
the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron 
Age.  Of  these  periods  the  earliest  was  the 
Stone  Age,  when  implements  and  ornaments  were 
formed  exclusively  of  stone,  wood,  horn,  and 
bone.  The  use  of  metal  for  such  purposes  was 
then  quite  unknown.  To  the  Stone  Age  suc- 
ceeded the  Age  of  Bronze,  at  which  time  cutting 
instruments,  such  as  swords  and  knives  and 
axes,  began  to  be  made  of  copper,  and  an  alloy 
of  that  metal  and  tin.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  iron  replaced  bronze  for  cutting-instru- 
ments, the  Bronze  Age  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Iron  Age  supervened.  .  .  .  The  archaeological 
periods  are  simply  so  many  phases  of  civilisation, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
Agps  might  have  been  contemporaneous  in 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continent. 
...  It  has  been  fuund  necessary  within  recent 
years  to  subdivide  the  Stone  Ajre  into  two  periods, 
called  respectively  the  Old  Stone  and  New  Stone 
Ages ;  or,  to  employ  the  terms  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  now  generally  adopted,  the 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Periods.  The  stone 
implements  belonging  to  the  older  of  these 
periods  show  but  little  variety  of  form,  and  are 
very  rudely  fashioned,  being  merely  roughly 
chipped  into  shape,  and  never  ground  or  pol- 
ished."—J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric  Europe,  pp.  5-11. 


STONE  OF  DESTINY,  The.  See  LiA- 
Faii.. 

STONE  RIVER,  OR  MURFREESBOR- 
OUGH,  Battle  of.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1802-1863  (December— January:  Ten- 
nessee). 

STONE  STREET.— An  old  Roman  road 
whicli  runs  from  London  to  Chichester. 

STONEHENGE.     See  Ahury. 

STONEMAN'S  RAID.  See  United  States 
OK  A.M.:  A.  D.  1865  (April— May). 

STONEY  CREEK,  The  Surprise  at.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813  (April — 
July). 

STONINGTON,     Bombardment    of.      See      \ 
United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814.  \ 

STONY  POINT,  The  storming  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  U.  1778-1779. 

STORTHING,  The.  See  Thing;  also  Scan- 
dinavian States  (Norway):  A.  D.  1814-1815; 
and  Constitution  of  Norway. 

STORY,  Judge,  and  his  judicial  services. 
See  Law,  Equity:  A.  1).  1812. 

STRAFFORD  (Wentworth,  Earl  of)  and 
Charles  I.  See  England:  A.  D.  1634-1637,  1640, 
and  1640-1641;  also,  Ireland:  A.  D.  1633-1639. 


STRALSUND  :  The  founding  of  the  city. 
See  Hansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1628. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  Wallen- 
stein.    See  Germany  :  A.  I).  1627-1629. 

A.  D.  1678. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697. 

A.  D.  1715. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Danes  and  Prussians.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718. 

A.*D.  1720.— Restoration  by  Denr  ^rk  to 
Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  State8(Sw  .:.den): 
A.  D.  1719-1721. 

A.  D.  1809. — Occupied  by  the  Patriot  SchilL 
— Stormed  and  captured  by  the  French.     See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1809  (April — July). 
♦ 

STRASBURG:  A.  D.  357.— Julian's  vic- 
tory.—  The  most  serious  battle  in  Julian's  cam- 
paigns against  the  Alemanni  was  fought  in  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  857,  at  Strasburg  (then  a  Roman 
post  called  Argentoratum)  where  Ciinodomar  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  35,000  warriors.  The 
result  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Romans. — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tfie  lioinan  Empire, 
ch.  19.— See  Gaul:  A.  D.  355-361. 

A.  D.  842.— The  Oaths.— During  the  civil 
wars  which  occurred  between  the  grandsons  of 
Charlemagne,  in  842,  the  year  following  the 
great  battle  at  Fontaiuelles,  the  two  younger  of 
tlie  rivals,  Karl  and  Ludwig,  formed  an  alliance 
against  Lothaire.  Karl  found  his  support  in 
Aquitaine  and  Neustria;  Ludwig  depended  on 
the  East  Franks  and  their  German  kindred.  The 
armies  of  the  two  were  assembled  in  February 
at  Strasburg  (Argentaria)  and  a  solemn  oath  of 
friendship  and  fidelity  was  iakan  by  the  kings  in 
the  presence  of  their  people  and  repeated  by  the 
latter.  The  oath  was  repeated  in  the  German 
language,  and  in  the  Romance  language  —  then 
just  acquiring  form  in  southern  Gaul,  —  and  it 
has  been  preserved  in  both.  "In  the  Romance 
form  of  this  oath,  we  have  the  earliest  monument 
of  the  tongue  out  ot  which  the  modern  French 
was  formed." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  An- 
cient Qaul,  di.  18. 
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Also  in:  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  The  French 
Under  the  Carlovinf/ians ;  tr.  by  Bellinghnm,  eh.  8. 

A.  D.  1525. — Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  8ec  Papacy:  A.  D.  1522- 
1525. 

A.  D.  1529.— Joined  it.  the  Protest  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestants.  See 
Pai'ACy:  a.  D.  1525-1529. 

A.  D.  1674-1675. — The  passage  of  the  Rhine 
g^ven  to  the  Germans.  Sec  Netukulamds 
(Holland):  A.  1).  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1681. — Seizure  and  annexation  to 
France. — Overthrow  of  the  independence  of 
the  town  as  an  Imperial  city.  See  Fkance: 
A.  I).  1679-1681. 

A.  D.  1697.— Ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick.     See  Fkance  :  A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1870.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Ger- 
mans. See  France:  A.  U.  1870  (July  — Au- 
gust), and  (Seitembek— Octobek). 

A.  D.  1871.— Acquisition  'with  Alsace)  by 
Germany.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1871  (January 
—May). 

♦ 

STRATEGI.— In  ancient  Sparta,  the  Strategi 
were  military  commanders  appointed  for  those 
armies  which  were  not  led  by  one  of  the  kings. 
At  Athens,  the  whole  direction  of  the  military 
system  belonged  to  a  board  of  ten  Strategi. — G. 
SchOniann,  Antiq.  of  Greece  :  Tlie  State,  pt.  3,  ch. 
1  and  3. 

STRATHCLYDE.  See  Cumbria;  also, 
Scotland:  7tii  Century. 

STRELITZ,  OR  STRELTZE.  See  Rus- 
sia: A.  D.  1688-1704. 

STRONGBOWS  CONQUEST  OF  IRE- 
LAND.   See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1169-1175. 

STUART,  Generril  J.  E.  B.,  The  Raid  of. 
See  United  States  of  Aai.  :  A.  D.  1863  (June: 
Virginia). 

STUARTS,  The.  Sec  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1370;  and  England:  A.  D.  1603. 

STUM,  Battle  of  (1629).  See  Scandina- 
vian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1611-1629. 

STUNDISTS,  The.— In  the  neighborhood 
of  Kherson,  in  southern  Russia,  the  Stundist  re- 
ligious movement  arose,  about  1858.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  "  had  a  German  origin.  As  far 
back  as  1778  the  great  Empress  Catherine  had 
colonized  Kherson  with  peasants  from  the  Sua- 
bian  land,  who  brought  with  them  their  religion, 
their  pastors,  and  their  industrious,  sober  ways. 
For  many  years  national  prejudices  and  the  bar- 
riers of  language  kept  Russians  and  Germans 
apart  from  each  other.  But  sooner  or  later  true 
life  begins  to  tell.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Russian 
peasants  who  had  been  helped  in  their  poverty 
or  iiiinistered  to  in  their  sickness  by  their  Ger- 
man neighbours  began  to  attend  their  services 
— to  keep  the  '  stumlen,'  or  '  hours,'  of  praise  and 
prayer ;  *h  y  learned  to  read,  were  furnished  with 
the  Nev.'  Testament  in  their  own  language,  and 
eventually  sofne  of  them  found  the  deeper  bless- 
ing of  eternal  life.  In  this  simple  scriptural  fash- 
ion this  memorable  movement  began.  Men  told 
their  ueighbouns  what  God  had  done  for  their 
souls,  and  so  the  heavenly  contagion  spread  from 
cotUige  to  cottage,  from  village  to  village,  and 
from  proviucii  to  province,  till  pt  length  the 
Russian  Stunil-fUi  were  found  in  all  the  prov- 
inces from  the  boundaries  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire in  the  West  to  the  land  of  the  Don  Cossack 
in  the  East,  and  were  supposed  to  number  some- 


thing like  a  quarter-of-a-million  souls.  .  .  .  M. 
Dalton,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  long  resident  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  whose  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious movements  in  Russia  is  very  considerable, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  two  millions 
strong.  But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  actual  number 
of  professing  Stundists  that  we  are  to  look  in 
estimating  the  force  and  extent  of  the  movement 
which  they  have  inaugurated  in  Russia.  .  .  . 
Compared  with  the  enormous  population  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  number  of  Stundists, 
whether  two  millions  or  only  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, is  insigniflcant;  but  the  spirit  of  Stundism 
has  spread,  and  is  still  spreading  into  regions  as 
ultra-Orthodox  as  the  heart  of  the  most  bigoted 
Greek  Churchman  could  desire,  and  is  slowly 
but  surely  leavening  the  whole  mass."  —  J. 
Brown,  ed.,  The  Stuiidists,  pref.  and  ch.  14. 

STUYVESANT,  Peter, The  administration 
of.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1647-1664,  to  1664. 


STYRIA :  Origin,  and  annexation  to  Aus- 
tria.   See  Austria  :  A.  1).  805-1246. 

A.  D.  1576.— Annexation  of  Croatia.  See 
Hungary:  A.  D.  1567-1604. 

17th  Century.— Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   See  Germany:  A.  D.  1608-1618. 


SUABIA,  The  Imperial  House  of.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1138-1268;  and  Italy:  A.  D. 
1154^1162,  to  1183-1250. 

SUABIA  AND  SUABIANS,  Ancient.  See 
SuEvi;  and  Alemannl 

SUABIAN  BUND,  OR  LEAGUE,  The. 
See  r.ANDFRiEDE,  &c. ;  also  Cities,  Imperial 
AND  Free,  of  Germany;  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SUABIAN  CIRCLE,  The.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1493-1519;  also,  Alemanni:  A.  D,  496- 
504. 

SUABIAN  WAR  (1496-1499).  See  Swit- 
zerland: A.  D.  1396-1499. 

SUARDONES,  The.    See  Aviones. 

SUBLICIAN  BRIDGE.— The  Pons  Subli- 
cius  was  the  single  bridge  in  ancient  Rome  with 
which  the  Tiber  was  originally  spanned.  It  was 
built  of  wood,  and  constructed  for  easy  removal 
when  an  enemy  threatened.  No  trace  of  it 
exists. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  IacVs  on  Ancient  Eth- 
iwg.  and  Geog.,  v.  2,  p.  103. 

SUBLIME  PORTE,  The.— "The  figura- 
tive language  of  the  institutes  of  Mahomet  IL 
[Sultan,  A.  D.  1451-1481],  still  employed  by  his 
successors,  describes  the  state  under  the  martial 
metaphor  of  u  tent.  The  Lofty  Gate  of  the 
Royal  Tent  (where  Oriental  rulers  of  old  sate  to 
administer  justice)  denotes  the  chief  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Itali'm  translation  of  the  phrase, 
'  La  Port^v  Subiinia,'  has  been  adopted  by  West- 
ern nations,  with  slight  modifications  to  suit  their 
respective  languages ;  and  by  '  The  Sublime 
Porte '  we  commonly  mean  the  Injperial  Otto- 
man Government.  The  Turkish  legists  and  his- 
torians depict  the  details  of  their  government  by 
imagery  drawn  from  the  same  metaphor  of  a 
royal  tent.  The  dome  of  the  state  is  supported 
by  four  pillars.  These  are  formed  by,  Ist,  the 
Viziers;  2nd,  the  Kadiaskers  (judges);  3rd,  the 
Defterdars (treasurers);  and  4th,  the  Nischandyis 
(the  secretaries  of  sUite).  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  Outer  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the  military 
rulers;  ami  the  Inner  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the 
rulers  employed  in  the  court.     There  is  also  the 
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order  of  the  Ulema,  or  men  learned  In  the  law. 
The  Viziers  were  regarded  as  constituting  the 
meat  important  pillar  that  upheld  the  fabric  of 
the  state.  In  Mahomet  II. 's  time  the  Viziers 
were  four  in  number.  Their  chief,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  is  the  highest  of  oil  officers.  .  .  .  The 
.  ,  .  high  legal  dignitaries  (who  were  at  that 
time  ne.\t  in  rank  to  the  V  idiaskcrs)  were,  1st, 
the  Kho  dj'a,  who  was  the  utor  of  the  Sultan 
and  t  le  Princes  Koyal;  2nd,  the  Mufti,  the  au- 
thoi  l-ative  expounder  of  the  law ;  and,  3rdly,  the 
Judge  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The  great  council 
of  state  was  named  the  Divan ;  ai;a,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  the  Grand  Vizier  was  its 
president.  .  .  .  The  Divan  was  also  attended  by 
the  Ueis-EIIendi,  a  general  secretary,  wliose 
power  afterwards  became  more  important  than 
that  of  the  Nis-chandyis;  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Grand  Marshal,  and  a  train  of 
other  officers  of  the  court." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  Ihirks,  pp.  96-97. — See,  also, 
Pharaohs. 

SUB-TREASURY,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D,  1837. 

SUBURA,  at  Rome,  The.— "  Between  the 
converging  points  of  the  Quirinal  and  Esquiline 
hills  lay  the  Subura,  a  district  of  ill-fame,  much 
abused  by  the  poets  and  historians  of  imperial 
times.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  district 
communities  ('  pagi  ')of  Rome,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  four  most  ancient  regions.  Nor  was 
it  entirely  occupied  by  the  lowest  class  of  people, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  notices  of  it  in 
Martial  and  Horace.  Julius  Ca;sar  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  a  small  house  here.  .  .  .  The  Subura 
was  a  noisy,  bustling  part  of  Rome,  full  of  small 
shops,  and  disreputable  places  of  various  kinds." 
— R.  Burn,  Home  and  the  Vampof/iia,  ch.  6,  pt.  1. 

SUCCESSION,  The  Austrian :  The  Ques- 
tion and  War  of.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1718- 
1738,  1740,  and  to  1744-1745;  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1745,  and  1746-1747;  Italy:  A.  D.  1741- 
1743,  to  1746-1747;  Aix-la-Chapelle:  The 
Congress. 

SUCCESSION,  The  Spanish  :  The  ques- 
tion and  war  of.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1698-1700, 
to  1713-1725;  and  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

SUCCOTH.    See  Jews:  The  Route  of  the 

Exodus. 

♦ 

SUDAN,  OR  SOUDAN,  The.— "  Forming 
a  natural  frontier  to  the  Great  Desert  is  that 
section  of  Africa  known  by  the  somewhat  vague 
name  of  Sudan.  By  this  term  is  understood  the 
region  south  of  the  Sahara,  limited  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  it 
reaches.  From  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  inland,  there 
is  no  deflnite  southern  border  line.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  at  the  fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  .  .  .  [The]  Nile  region  is  generally 
taken  as  tlie  eastern  frontier  of  Sudan,  Itliough 
it  properly  reaciie.?  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Hence  modern  maps  have  introduced 
the  appropriate  expression  'Egyptian  Sudan 'for 
those  eastern  <listricts  comprising  Senaar,  Kordo- 
fan,  Darfur,  and  some  others.  Sudan  is  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  a  broad  tract  of  country 
reaching  right  across  the  whole  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  almost  to  the  shores  o{  the 
Red  Sea,  and  is  the  true  home  of  the  Negro 
races.  When  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  has 
become  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  us  accu- 
rately to  fix  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Negroes, 


it  may  become  desirable  to  make  the  term  Sudan 
convertible  with  the  whole  region  inhabiUMl  by 
them." —  Hell wald- Johnston,  Africa  (Stanford's 
Gomjyndium),  ch.  !). 

A.  D.  1870-1885.  —  Egyptian  conquest.  — 
General  Gordon's  government. — The  Mahdi's 
rebellion.— The  British  campaign. — Death  of 
Gordon.  See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1870-1883;  and 
1884-1885. 


SUDOR  ANGLICUS.  See  Sweating  Sick- 
ness; and  Plague:  A.  D.  1485-1593. 

SUDRAS.     See  Caste  System  of  India. 

SUESSIONES,  The.     See  Belg^. 

SUETONIUS  PAULINUS:  Campaigns 
in  Britain.     Sue  Britain  :  A.  D.  61. 


SUEVI,  OR  SUEBI,  The.— "I  must  n^w 
speak  of  tiie  Suevi,  who  are  not  one  nation  as  are 
the  Chatti  and  Tencteri,  for  they  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  and  have  hitherto  been 
divided  into  separate  tribes  with  names  of  their 
own,  though  they  are  called  by  the  general  desig- 
nation of  'Suevi.'  A  national  peculiarity  with 
them  is  to  twist  their  hair  back  and  fasten  it  in 
a  knot.  This  distinguishes  the  Suevi  from  the 
other  Germans,  as  it  also  does  tlieir  own  freebora 
from  their  slaves. " — "  Suevia  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  comprehensive  name  for  the  country  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  as  far  north  as 
the  Baltic.  Tacitus  and  Ctesar  differ  about  the 
Suevi.  Suabia  is  the  same  word  as  Suevia." — 
Tacitus,  Germany,  tr.  by  Glnirc.h  and  Brodnbb, 
ch.  38,  with  geog.  note. — "The  Suebi,  that  is  the 
wandering  people  or  nomads.  .  .  .  Ca'sar's  Suebl 
were  prol)al)ly  the  Chatti ;  but  that  designation 
certainly  belonged  in  Caisar's  time,  and  even 
much  later,  to  every  other  German  stock  which 
could  be  described  as  a  regularly  wandering  one." 

—  T.  Aloinmsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch.  7,  with 
note.  —  "The  name  of  the  country  called  Suabia 
is  a  true  ethnological  term,  even  as  Franconia  is 
one.  The  one  means  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Suevi,  the  other  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Franks.  ...  At  what  time  the  name  first 
became  an  unequivocal  geographical  designation 
of  what  now,  in  the  way  of  politics,  coincides 
with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  part  of 
Wurtemburg,  and,  in  respect  to  its  physical 
geography,  is  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  was  not,  however,  later  than  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  (ending  A.  D.  235).  .  .  . 
Therein,  Alamannia  and  Suevia  appear  together 

—  as  terms  for  that  part  of  Germany  which  had 
previously  gone  under  the  name  of  '  Decumates 
agri,'  and  tlie  parts  about  the  '  Limes  Romanus.' 
Witli  this,  then,  begins  the  history  of  the  Suevi 
of  Suabia,  or,  rather,  of  the  Suabians.  Their 
alliances  were  chiefly  with  the  Alamanni  and 
Burgundians;  their  theatre  the  German  side  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  (in  conjunction 
with  tlie  Visigoths)  Spain.  Their  epoch  is  from 
the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustulus,  in 
round  immbers,  from  about  A.  D.  225  to  A.  D. 
475."— R.  G.  Latham,  The  Oermania  of  Tacitus, 
epilegomena,  sect.  20. — See,  also,  Alemanni,  and 
Bavaria:  The  ethnology. 

B.  C.  58. — Expulsion  from  Gaul  by  Caesar. 
— A  large  body  of  the  Suevi,  a  formitiable  Ger- 
ma!i  tribe,  the  name  of  which  has  survived  in 
modern  Suabia,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  entered 
Gaul  about  B.  C.  61.  They  came  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Arverni  and  Sequani  of  Gaul,  who 
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were  forming  a  league  against  the  ^dui,  tlieir 
rivals,  and  who  souglit  tlie  aid  of  the  German 
warriors.  Tlie  lalttT  responded  eagerly  to  the 
call,  and,  having  lodged  tliemsclves  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sequani,  summoned  fresh  hordes  of 
their  countrymen  to  join  them.  The  Gauls  soon 
found  that  they  had  brought  troublesome  neigh- 
bors into  their  midst,  and  they  all  joined  in  pray- 
ing Cfcsar  and  his  ito-nan  legions  to  expel  the 
insolent  intruders.  Cosar  had  then  just  entered 
on  the  government  of  the  Roman  Gallic  provinces 
and  had  signalized  his  first  appearance  in  the 
field  by  stopping  the  attempted  migration  of  the 
Helvetii,  destroying  two  thirds  of  them,  and 
forcing  the  remnant  back  to  their  mountains. 
He  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  interfere  further 
in/^allic  affairs  and  promptly  addressed  certain 
proposals  to  the  Sucvic  chieftain,  Ariovistus, 
which  tiie  latter  rejected  with  disdain.  Some 
negotiations  followed,  but  both  parties  meant 
war,  and  the  question,  which  should  make  a  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  was  decided  speedily  at  a  great 
battle  fought  at  some  place  about  80  miles  from 
Vesontio  (modern  Besanfon)  in  the  year  58  B.  C. 
The  Germans  were  routed,  driven  into  the  Rhine 
and  almost  totally  destroyed.  Ariovistus,  with 
a  very  few  followers,  escaped  across  the  river, 
and  died  soon  afterwards. — C.  Merivale,  Hiatory 
of  the  Romans,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  Cajsar,  Gallic  Wai's,  bk.  1,  ch.  31-53. 
^—Napoleon  III.,  Ilist.  of  Camr,  bk.  3,  ck.  4. 

A.  D.  406-409.  —  Final  invasion  of  Gaul. 
See  Gaul:  A.  D.  406-409. 

A.  D.  409-414.-  Settlement  in  Spain.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  409-414. 

A.  D.  409-573. —  Their  history  lu  Spain. — 
"The  Suevi  kept  their  ground  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  Spain,  before  they  embraced 
the  Christian  religion  and  became  Arians.  Being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Visigoths,  their 
history  contains  merely  an  account  of  the  wars 
which  they  had  to  maintain  against  their  neigh- 
bours :  they  were  long  and  bloody ;  164  years  were 
passed  in  fighting  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  yield.     In  573,   Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visi- 

fotiis,  united  them  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain." — 
.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  F'all  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  7  {v.  1). — See,  also.  Vandals:  A.  D.  438,  and 
Goths  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  507-712. 

A.  D.  460-500. —  In  Germany.— Those  tribes 
of  the  Suevic  confederacy  which  remained  on 
the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  while  their  breth- 
ren pressed  southwards,  along  with  the  Vandals 
and  Burgundians,  in  the  great  invasive  move- 
ment of  406,  ' '  dwelt  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Germany,  in  the  region  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Black  Forest,  and  away  eastwards  along  the 
Upper  Danube,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  river  Lech. 
They  were  already  mingled  with  the  Alamanni 
of  tile  mountains  a  process  which  was  no  doubt 
carried  yet  further  when,  some  thirty  years  after 
the  time  now  reached  by  us  [about  460]  Clovis 
overthrew  the  monarchy  of  the  Alamanni  [A.  D. 
496],  whom  he  drove  remorselessly  forili  from  all 
the  lands  north  of  the  Neckar.  The  result  of 
these  migrations  and  alliances  Avas  the  formation 
of  the  two  great  Duchies  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  tlie  mediaeval  history  of  Qarmany  — 
Suabia  and  Franconia.  Suabia,  which  is  a  con- 
vertible term  with  Alamannia,  represents  the 
land  left  to  the  mingled  Suevi  and  Alamanni; 
Franconia  that  occupied  east  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
intrusive  Franks." — T.  Uodgkin,  Italy  and  ?ier 


rnvaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  1  {v.  3).— See,  also,  Aleman- 
Ni :  A.  D.  496-504. 


SUEVIC  SEA.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
Baltic. 

SUEZ  CANAL,  Opening  of  the  (1869).  See 
EoYi'T:  A.  D.  1840-18(59. 

SUFFERERS'  LANDS,  The.  See  Ohio: 
A.  I).  1786-1790. 

SUFFETES.— "The  original  monarchical 
constitution  [of  Carthage]  —  doubtless  inherited 
from  Tyre  —  was  represented  (practically  in 
Aristotle's  time,  and  theoretically  to  the  latest 
period)  by  two  supreme  magistrates  called  by 
the  Romans  Suffetes.  Their  name  is  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew  Shofetim,  mistran.slated  in  our  Bible, 
Judges.  The  Hamilcars  aud  Hannos  of  Carthage 
were,  like  their  prototypes,  the  Gideons  and  the 
Samsons  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  not  so  much  the 
judges  as  the  protectors  and  rulers  of  their  re- 
spective states." — R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  tlie 
Carthaginians,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Jews:    Israel 

UNDER  THE  JUDGES. 

SUFFOLK  RESOLVES,  The.  Sec  Bos- 
ton: A.  I).  1774. 

SUFFRAGE,  Woman.  See  Woman  Suf- 
frage. 

SUFFRAGE  QUALIFICATION  IN 
ENGLAND.    SeeENGL.\ND:  A.  D.  1884-1885. 

SUFIS. — A  sect  of  Mahometan  mystics. 
"The  final  object  of  the  Sufi  devotee  is  to  attain 
to  the  light  of  Heaven,  towards  which  he  must 
press  forward  till  perfect  knowledge  is  reached 
in  his  union  with  God,  to  be  consummated,  after 
death,  in  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being." — 
J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  Mam  and  iis  Founder,  ch.  10. 

SUGAMBRI,  OR  SICAMBRI.  See  Usi- 
PETES;  also  Franks:  Origin,  and  A.  D.  253. 

SUGAR  ACT,  The.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1763-1764. 

SUGAR-HOUSE  PRISONS,  The.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777  Phis- 
oners  AND  EXCHANGES. 

SUIGNES,  The.— "Next  [on  the  Baltic]  oc- 
cur the  communities  of  the  Suiones,  seated  in  the 
very  Ocean,  who,  besides  their  strength  in  men 
and  arms  also  possess  a  naval  force.  .  .  .  These 
people  honour  wealth." — Tacitus,  Germany,  Ox- 
ford Trans.,  ch.  44. — "The  Suiones  inhabited 
Sweden  and  the  Danish  isles  of  Funen,  Lang- 
land,  Zeeland,  Laland,  etc.  From  them  and  the 
Cimbri  were  derived  the  Normans." — Note  to 
same. 

SULIOTES,  The.— "  The  heroic  struggle  of 
the  little  commonwealth  over  a  number  of  years 
[1787-1804]  against  all  the  resources  and  inge- 
nuity of  Ali  Pacha  [vizir  of  Jaunina]  is  very 
stirring  and  full  of  episode.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
the  Suliotes  is  lost  in  obscurity.  .  .  .  The  chief 
families  traced  their  origin  to  different  villages 
and  districts;  and,  though  their  language  was 
Greek,  they  appear  to  have  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  Christian  Albanians,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  Greeks,  who,  flying  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  invaders,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
well-nigh  inaccessible  mountains  of  Chamouri 
(Chhnari)  [in  Epirus],  and  had  there  established 
a  curious  patriarchal  community.  ...  At  the 
time  when  they  became  conspicuous  in  history 
the  Suliotes  were  possessed  of  four  villages  in 
the  great  ravine  of  Suli,  namely,  Kiapha.  Avari- 
ko,  Samoniva,  and  Kako-Suli,  composing  a 
group  known  as  the  Tetracboriou ;  and  seven 
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villages  in  the  plains,  whose  inhabitants,  being 
considered  genuine  Suliotes,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tire into  the  mountain  in  time  of  war.  .  .  .  They 
also  controlled  between  50  and  60  tributary  vil- 
lages, with  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians;  but  these  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate  in  war.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
tiic  Suliotes  are  said  not  to  have  had  more  than 
200  fighting-men,  although  they  were  almost  al- 
ways engaged  in  petty  warfare  and  marauding 
expeditions;  and  at  the  period  of  their  extraor- 
dinary successes  the  numbers  of  the  Suliotes 
proper  never  exceeded  5,000  souls,  with  a  fight- 
ing strength  of  1,500  men,  who  were,  however, 
reinforced  at  need  by  the  women.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  purely  patriarchal ;  they  had  neither 
written  laws  nor  law  courts,  and  the  family 
formed  the  political  unit  of  the  State.  The 
families  were  grouped  together  in  tribal  alliances 
called  Pharas,  of  which  there  were  29  in  the 
Tetrachorion  and  18  in  the  Heptachorion.  All 
disputes  were  settled  by  arbitration  by  the  heads 
of  the  Pharas ;  and  these  47  elders  formed  a  sort 
of  general  Council,  the  matter  for  discussion 
being  almost  exclusively  war.  As  they  Avere 
gradually  driven  from  the  plains  which  had  sup- 
ported them  to  the  mountains,  which  produced 
nothing  but  pasture  for  their  fiocks,  they  were 
of  necessity  compelled  to  support  themselves  by 
marauding  expeditions,  which  involved  them  in 
perpetual  difiiculties  with  the  surrounding  Otto- 
mar,  governors.  The  historian  of  Suli  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  eight  wars  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  involved  before  their  great  struggle 
with  Ali." — R.  Rodd,  The  Customs  and  Lore  of 
Modern  Greece,  ch.  10. 

SULLA,  Proscriptions  by  and  Dictatorship 
of.     See  Rome:   B.  C.  88-78. 

SULLIVAN,  General  John,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1775  (May — August); 
1776  (August);  1779  (August — Septembeh). 

SULTAN,  The  Title.— Gil>bon  (ch.  57)  rep- 
resents that  the  title  of  Sultan  was  first  invented 
tor  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  by  the  ambassador 
of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  "who  employed  an 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  '  lord ' 
and  'master.'"  But  Dr.  William  Smith  in  a 
note  to  this  passage  In  Gibbon,  citing  Weil, 
says:  "  It  is  uncertain  when  the  title  of  Sultan 
was  first  used,  but  it  seems  at  all  events  to  have 
been  older  than  the  time  of  Mahmud.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Halebi,  under  the  reign  of  Motawaccel ; 
but  according  to  Ibu  Chaldun  it  was  first  as- 
sumed by  the  Bowides."  See  Turks;  A.  D. 
999-1183. 

SUMIR,  OR  SHUMIR.  See  Babylonia, 
Pkimitivk. 

SUMTER,  The  Confederate  cruiser.  See 
Alabama  claims:  A.  D.  1861-1862. 


SUMTER,  Fort:  A.  D.  i860.— Occupied 
and  held  by  Major  Anderson,  for  the  United 
States  Government.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (December). 

A.  D.  1861  (April). — Bombardment  and  re- 
duction by  the  Rebel  batteries.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1861  (Maiicii — April). 

A.  D.  1863.  —  Attack  and  repulse  of  the 
Monitors.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (April:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863. —  Bombardment  and  unsuccess- 
ful  assault.      See    United    States  of   Am.  : 


A.  D.  1863  (August  —  December:  South  Caro- 
lina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February — April). — Recovery  by 
the  nation. —  The  restoring  of  the  flag.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (February: 

South  Carolina). 

♦ 

SUNN  AH,  The.     Si-e  Islam. 

SUNNI   SECT,  The.    Sec  Islam. 

SUOVETAURILIA.  —  Expiatory  sacrifices 
of  pigs,  sheep  and  oxen,  offered  by  the  ancient 
Romans  at  the  end  of  a  lustrum  and  after  a  tri- 
umph.—  E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the 
Grakfi  and  Itomans,  sect.  103. 

SUPERIOR,  Lake,  The  discovery  of.  See 
Canada:  A.  I).  1634-1673. 

SUPREMACY,  The  Acts  of.— The  first  Act 
of  Supremacy,  vhich  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  of  England  and  broke  its 
relations  with  Rome,  was  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1534.  It  enacted  "that  tlie  King  should  be 
taken  and  reputed  '  the  only  Supreme  Head  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England  called  Ecclesia 
Anglicana,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy,  annexed 
and  united  to  the  imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  as 
well  the  title  and  style  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dig- 
nities, prc-eminencies,  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and  commodi- 
ties, to  the  said  <lignity  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
same  church  belonging  and  appertaining ' ;  with 
full  power  to  visit,  reform,  and  correct  all  here- 
sies, errors,  abuses,  offences,  contempts  and 
enormities  which,  by  any  manner  of  spiritual 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  ought  to  be  reformed 
or  corrected.  ' — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng- 
lish Const.  Hist.,  ch.  11. — The  Act  of  Supremacy 
was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  re-enacted 
with  changes  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  1559.  See 
England:  A.  I).  1527-1.')34:  and  1559. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  The.— "  On  the  24tli  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  the  act  organizing  the  Supreme  Court 
was  passed.  The  Cotirt  was  constituted  with  a 
Chief  Justice  and  five  associates.  John  Jay 
was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Justice  by  Wash- 
ington. Webster  said  of  him  that  when  the 
ermine  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  it  touched  a  be- 
ing as  spotless  as  itself.  The  Court  first  con- 
vened in  February,  1790,  in  New  York.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  reports  that  any  case 
then  came  before  it.  Jay  remained  Chief  Jus- 
tice until  1795,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
fovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  Chief 
ustice  in  our  day  would  hardly  do  this.  His 
judicial  duties  were  so  few  that  he  found  time, 
m  1794,  to  accept  the  mission  to  England  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  so  famous  in  history  as 
'Jay's  Treaty.'  John  Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  appointed  to  succeed  Jay,  but  he  was 
so  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  the  treaty,  and 
so  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  Jay  himself,  that 
the  federal  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him. 
William  Cushiug  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
associate  justices,  was  then  nominated  by  Wash- 
ington, and  was  promptly  confirmed;  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  associate  justice,  and  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  was  made  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  held  the  oftlce  until  1801,  when  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams.  Marshall  held  the  office  thirty-four 
years.  He  was  known  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  an  ardent  Federalist.     In  our  time 
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lie  is  known  ns  '  tho  grout  Cliiof  Justice. '  Roger 
H.  Tam-y  was  tlie  next  incuinhent.  He  wa.s  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jaclison.  lli.s  political 
enemies  styled  him  a  renegade  Federalist,  an<l 
said  that  his  appoiptnient  was  his  reward  for  his 
obsequious  oliedience,  while  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  President  Jackson.  IJut  Taney, 
despite  tlie  Dred  Scott  decision,  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  great  iiHlge.  His  opinions  arc  models 
of  lucid  and  onierly  discussion,  and  are  of  ad- 
mirable literary  form.  He  held  the  ofllce  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  upon  his  death  in  1804, 
President  Lincoln  appointed  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
Ohio.  Chief  Justice  Chase  died  in  1874.  Presi- 
dent Grant  tiien  appointed  ^lorrison  R.  Waite  of 
Ohio.  He  died  in  1888.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of 
Illinois,  is  the  present  [1889]  incumbent,  his  ap- 
pointment having  been  made  by  President  Cleve- 
land. ...  In  1807  an  a.ssociate  judge  was  added 
by  Congress ;  two  more  were  added  in  1837,  and 
one  in  1863.  They  were  added  to  enable  the 
Court  to  perform  the  work  of  the  circuits,  which 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  country." — 
J.  8.  Landon,  The  danst.  Hint,  and  Qw't  of  the 
U.  S.,  lect.  10. — "The  Supreme  court  is  directly 
created  by  Art.  iii.,  sect.  1  of  the  Constitution, 
but  with  no  provision  as  to  the  number  of  its 
judges.  Originally  there  were  six;  at  present 
there  are  nme,  a  chief  j'.stice,  with  i.  aalary  of 
$10,500  (£2,100),  and  eight  associate  judges  (sal- 
ary §10,000).  The  justices  are  nominated  by  the 
President  and  conlirraed  by  the  Senate.  They 
hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  i.  e.  they  are 
removable  only  by  impeachment.  They  have 
thus  a  tenure  even  more  secure  than  that  of  Eng- 
lish judges,  for  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  the 
Crown  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. .  .  .  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution 
were  extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  judiciary,  regarding  it  as  a  bul- 
wark both  for  the  people  and  for  the  States 
against  aggressions  of  either  Congress  or  the 
President.  They  alTirmed  the  life  tenure  by  an 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  be- 
cause they  deemed  the  risk  of  the  continuance  in 
office  of  an  incompetent  judge  a  less  evil  than 
the  subserviency  of  all  judges  to  the  legislature, 
which  might  flow  from  a  tenure  dependent  on 
legislative  will.  The  result  has  justified  their 
expectations.  The  judges  have  shown  them- 
selves independent  of  Congress  and  of  party,  yet 
the  security  of  their  position  has  rarely  tempteci 
them  to  breaches  of  judicial  duty.  Impeach- 
meni  has  been  four  times  resorted  to,  once  only 
against  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  court,  and  then 
unsuccessfully.  Attempts  have  been  made,  be- 
\ginning  from  Jefferson,  who  argued  that  judges 
should  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  or  six  years 
only,  to  alter  the  tenure  of  the  Federal  judges, 
as  that  of  the  State  judges  has  been  altered  in 
most  States;  but  Congress  has  always  rejected 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment.  The 
Supreme  court  sits  at  Washington  from  October 
till  July  in  every  year." — J.  Bryce,  The  Am. 
Commonwealth,  pt.  1,  ch.  22  (r.  1). — "It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  national  tribunal  in  the  world 
which  can  sit  in  judgment  on  a  national  law,  and 
can  declare  an  act  of  all  the  three  powers  of  the 
Union  to  be  null  and  void.  No  such  power  does 
or  can  exist  in  England.  Any  one  of  the  three 
powers  of  the  state.  King,  Lords,  or  Commons, 
acting  alone,  may  act  illegally ;  the  three  acting 
together  cannot  act  illegally.      An  act  of  par- 


liament is  final ;  it  may  be  repealed  by  the  power 
which  enacted  it;  it  cannot  be  questioned  by  any 
other  power.  For  in  England  there  is  no  written 
constitution;  the  powers  of  Parliament,  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Conunons,  acting  together,  are  liter- 
ally boundless.  But  in  your  tjnion,  it  is  not 
oidy  possible  that  President,  Senate,  or  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  alone,  may  act  illegally; 
the  three  acting  together  majy  act  illegally.  For 
their  powers  are  not  bountlless,  they  have  no 
powers  but  such  as  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
that  is,  the  original  treaty  between  the  States, 
have  given  them.  Congress  may  pass,  the  Presi- 
dent may  assent  to,  a  measure  which  contradicts 
the  terms  of  the  constitution.  If  they  so  act, 
they  act  illegally,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can 
declare  such  an  act  to  be  null  and  void.  This 
difference  Hows  directly  from  the  difference  be- 
tween a  written  and  an  unwritten  constitution. 
It  does  not  follow  that  every  state  which  has  u 
written  constitution  need  vest  in  its  highest 
court  such  powers  as  are  vested  in  youre,  though 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  federal  consti- 
tution, such  a  power  is  higlily  expedient.  My 
point  is  simply  that  such  a  power  can  exist  where 
there  is  a  written  constitution:  where  there  is  no 
written  constitution,  it  cannot." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, lite  English  People  in  its  Three  ITomes : 
Lectures  to  Ameridtn  Audiences,  pp.  191-192. 

SURA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  530).  See  Persia: 
A.  D.  226-027. 

SURENA. —  The  title  of  the  commander-in- 
onief  or  field-marshal  of  the  Parthian  arnues, 
whose  rank  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  king. 
This  title  was  sometimes  mistaken  by  Greek 
writers  for  an  individual  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Parthian  general  who  defeated  Crassus. — G. 
Rawlinsoii,  Si.rth  Oreat  Oriental  Monarchy,  jk  23. 

SURGERY.    See  Medical  Science. 

SURINAM.     See  Guiana:  A.  D.  1580-1814. 

SURPLUS,  The  distribution  of  the.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  183r)-l837. 

SURRATT,  Mrs.:  The  Lincoln  Assassina- 
tion Conspiracy.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1865  (Apkii,  14Tn). 

SUSA.— SUSIANA.—  SHUSHAN.—  Orig- 
inally the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Elam,  Shushan,  or  Susiana,  or  Susa,  as  it  has 
been  variously  called,  was  in  later  times  made 
the  principal  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
became  the  scene  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Esther. 
A  French  expedition,  directed  by  M.  Dieulafoy 
and  wife,  undertook  an  exploration  of  the  ruins 
of  Susa  in  1885  and  has  brought  to  light  some 
remarkably  interesting  and  important  remains  of 
ancient  art.  The  name  Susiana  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  country  of  Elam,  as  well  as  to 
the  capital  city,  and  it  is  sometimes  still  used  in 
that  sense. — Z.  A.  liagozin,  ^'^ton/  of  Media, 
Babylon  and  Persia,  app.  to  ch.  10. — See,  also, 
Eia.M;  and  Bahvi.onia:  Puimitive. 

SUSIAN  GATES.— A  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains which  surrounded  the  plain  of  Persepolis, 
the  center  of  ancient  Persia  proper.  Alexander 
had  difficidty  in  forcing  the  Gates. — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

SUSIANA.     See  Susa. 

SUSMARSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1648).  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1646-1648. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COMPANY,  The.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  I).  1753-1799. 

SUSQUEHANNAS,  The.  See  American 
AUORIOINES;  Susqueuannas. 
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SUSSEX.— Originally  the  kingdom  formed 
by  that  body  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  which  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Soutli  Saxons.  It  is  nearly  repre- 
sented in  territory  by  the  present  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  See  England  :  A.  D.  477- 
527. 

SUTRIUM,  Battle  of.— A  victory  of  the 
Bomans  over  the  Etruscans,  amonff  tlie  exploits 
ascribed  to  the  veteran  Q.  FabiusMaximus. — W. 
Ihnc,  Ilint.  of  Rome,  hk.  3,  ch.  10. 

SUTTEE,  Suppression  of,  in  India.  See 
India  :  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

SUVARROF,  OR  SUWARROW,  Cam- 
paigns of.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1763-1796;  also 
Fuance:  a.  D.  1798-1799  (August— April)  ; 
1799  (Apuil — September),  and  (August— De- 

CEMIIKR). 

SVASTIKA,  The.    See  Tri-skelion. 

SWAANENDAEL.  SeeDELAWARE:  a.  D. 
1629-1631. 

SWABIA.     See  Suabia. 

SWAMP  ANGEL,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August  —  December  : 
South  Carolina). 

SWAN,  The  Order  of  the.— A  Prussian  order 
of  knightiiood,  instituted  in  the  15th  century, 
which  disappeared  in  the  century  following,  and 
was  revived  in  1848. 

SWANS,  The  Road  of  the.    See  Normans. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS,  The.  —  The 
"Sudor  Anglicus,"  or  Sweating  Sickness  was  a 
strange  and  fearful  epidemic  which  appeared  in 


England  in  1485  or  1486,  and  again  in  1507,  1518. 
1529,  and  1551.  In  the  last  three  instances  it 
passed  to  the  continent.  Its  first  appearance  was 
always  in  England,  from  which  fact  it  took  one 
of  its  names.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was  the 
profuse  sweating  which  accompanied  the  disease. 
The  mortality  from  it  was  very  great.  —  .1.  II. 
Baas,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  pp. 
318-319.— See,  also.  Plague,  etc.  :  A.  D.  1485- 
1593. 


SWEDEN  :    Early  inhabitants.     See   Sui- 

ONES. 

History.    See  Scandinavian  States. 
Constitution.    See  Constitution  of  Sweden. 


SWEENEY,  Peter  B.,  and  the  Tweed 
Ring.    See  New  York  :  A.  D.  1863-1871. 

SWERKER    I.,   King   of  Sweden,  A.  D. 

1155 owerker  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  1199- 

1210. 

SWERKERSON.  See  Cujvrles  Swerker- 
80N ;  and  John  Swerkerson. 

SWERRO,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1186- 
1202. 

SWEYN  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  991- 

1014 Sweyn  II.,   King  of  Denmark,  1047- 

1076 Sweyn  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  1156- 

1157 Sweyn  Canutson,  King  of  Norway, 

1030-1035. 

SWISS  CONFEDERATION  AND  CON- 
STITUTION. See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1848- 
1890 ;  and  Constitution  op  Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Early  inhabitants.  See  Hklvetii  ;  Ale.man- 
Ni:  A.  D.  496-504;  Burgundians:  A.  D.  443- 
451 ;  also,  below :  The  Three  Forest  Cantons. 

The  Three  Forest  Cantons,  their  original 
Confederation  (Eidgenossenschaft),  and  their 
relations  with  the  House  of  Austria. —  History 
divested  of  Legend. — "It  is  pretty  clear  that 
among  those  Ilelvctii  with  whom  Ca?sar  had  his 
cruel  struggle  [see  Helvetii,  The  arrested 
migration  of  the],  and  who  subsequently  be- 
came an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  there 
were  no  people  from  the  Forest  Cantons  of 
Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  The  men  who 
defied  the  Roman  eagles  were  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  slopes  between  the  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  Constance.  On  the  North,  the  authority  of 
the  Romans  penetrated  no  farther  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountainous  Oberland  than  to  Zurich 
or  Turicum.  They,  no  doubt,  ascended  far  up 
the  valley  of  the  lilione,  where  tho}"^  have  left 
their  mark  in  the  speech  of  the  people  to  this 
day ;  but  they  did  not  climb  the  mountain  passes 
leading  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps.  It 
may  be  questioned  if  the  higher  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland were  then,  or  for  centuries  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  inhabited.  .  .  • .  In  the 
district  of  these  Forest  Cantons  nt)  remains  of 
lake  inhabitancy  have  yet  been  found.  .  .  .  Yet 
none  of  the  places  where  they  are  met  with  could 
have  been  more  naturally  suited  for  lake-dwell- 
ings than  tiiese.  The  three  Forest  Cantons  be- 
gan the  political  history  of  Switzerland,  having 
established  among  themselves  that  political  centre 
round  which  the  other  Cantons  clustered.  In 
ethnological  history,  they  were  the  latest  members 


of  the  Swiss  family,  since  their  territory  remained 
without  occupants  after  the  more  accessible  por- 
tions of  the  country  had  been  peopled.  In  the  same 
sense,  the  canton  from  which  the  confederation 
derived  its  name — that  of  Schwytz  —  is  the 
youngest  of  all.  When  the  Irish  monk,  after- 
wards canonised  as  St.  Gall,  settled  near  the 
Lake  of  Constance  in  the  7th  century,  he  had 
gone  as  completely  to  the  one  extreme  of  the 
inhabited  world,  as  his  brother  Columba  had 

fone  to  the  other  when  he  sailed  to  lona.  If  the 
istricts  of  Thurgau,  Appenzell,  and  St.  Gall 
were  at  that  period  becoming  gradually  inhab- 
ited, it  is  supposed  that  Schwytz  was  not  occu- 
pied bv  a  permanent  population  until  the  latter 
half  01  the  9th  century.  .  .  .  M.  Rilliet  [in  'Les 
Ori^ines  de  la  Confederation  Suisse, '  par  Albert 
Rilliet]  is  one  of  the  first  writers  who  has  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  .  .  .  original  documents 
[title-deeds  of  property,  the  chartularies  of  re- 
ligious houses,  records  of  litigation,  etc.]  as  they 
are  still  preserved  in  Switzerland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
Swiss  people  and  of  their  free  institutions.  It 
was  among  the  accidents  propitious  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  that,  among  the  high 
feudal  or  manorial  rights  existing  within  their 
territory,  a  large  proportion  was  in  the  hands  of 
monastic  bodies.  Tliroughout  Europe  the  es- 
tates of  the  ecclesiastics  were  the  best  husbanded, 
and  inhabited  by  the  most  prosperous  vassals. 
These  bodies  ruled  their  vassals  through  the  aid 
of  a  secular  ofBcer,  a  Vogt  or  advocate,  who 
sometimes  was  the  master,  sometimes  the  ser- 
vant, of  the  community.     In  either  case  there 
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•was  to  some  extent  a  division  of  rule,  and  it  was 
not  tbe  less  so  that  in  these  Cantons  the  larger 
estates  were  held  by  nuns.  The  various  strug- 
gles for  supremacy  in  which  emperors  and  com- 
petitors for  empire,  the  successive  popes,  and 
the  potentates  struggling  for  dominion,  severally 
figured,  gave  many  opportunities  to  a  brave  and 
sagacious  people,  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  liberties;  but  the  predominant 
feature  in  their  policy  —  that,  indeed,  which  se- 
cured their  final  triumph  —  was  their  steady  ad- 
herence in  such  contests  to  the  Empire,  and  their 
acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy.  This  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice  since  popular  notions  of 
Swiss  history  take  the  opposite  direction,  and  in- 
troduce us  to  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  as  the 
oppressors  who  drove  an  exasperated  people  to 
arms.  In  fact,  there  still  lurk  in  popular  history 
many  fallacies  and  mistakes  about  the  nature  of 
the  '  Holy  Roman  Empire '  as  an  institution  of 
the  middle  ages  [see  Roman  Empire,  The  Holy]. 
...  It  is  not  natural  or  easy  indeed  to  associate 
that  mighty  central  organisation  with  popular 
liberty  and  power;  and  yet  in  the  feudal  ages  it 
was  a  strong  and  effective  protector  of  freedom. 
.  .  .  Small  republics  and  free  cities  were  scat- 
tered over  central  Europe  and  protected  in  the 
heart  of  feudalism.  .  .  .  M.  Rilliet  aptly  remarks, 
that  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  with  their  isolating 
mountains,  and  their  narrow  strips  of  valuable 
pasture,  political  and  local  conditions  existed  in 
some  degree  resembling  those  of  a  walled  city. " 
The  election,  in  1273,  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
as  King  of  the  Romans,  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
owing  to  their  previous  connexion  with  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  (see  Austria  :  A.  D.  1246^ 
1282),  "a  connexion  geographically  so  close  that 
the  paternal  domains,  whence  that  great  family 
takes  its  ancient  name,  are  part  of  the  Swiss 
territory  at  the  present  day."  Such  agencies  as 
belonged  naturallv  to  the  most  poweriul  family 
in  the  district  fell  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Its  chiefs  were  the  chosen  advocates  or  cham- 
pions of  the  religious  communities  neighbor  to 
them ;  and  ' '  under  such  imperial  offices  as  are 
known  by  the  title  Bailiff,  Procurator,  or  Reichs- 
vogt,  they  occasionally  exercised  what  power 
the  Empire  retained  over  its  free  communities. 
Such  offices  conferred  authority  which  easily 
ripened  into  feudal  superiorities,  or  other  forms  of 
sovereignty.  M.  Rilliet  attributes  considerable, 
but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  too  much  importance  to 
a  rescript  bearing  date  the  26th  May,  1231.  It 
is  granted  by  Henry  VII. ,  King  of  the  Romans, 
or  more  properly  of  the  aggregated  German 
communities,  as  acting  for  his  father,  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.  This  instrument  revokes  cer- 
tain powers  over  the  people  of  the  community  of 
Uri,  which  had  been  granted  at  a  previous  time 
by  Frederic  himself  to  the  Count  of  Hapsburg. 
It  addresses  the  people  of  Uri  by  the  term  Uni- 
versitas  —  high  in  class  among  the  enfranchised 
communities  of  the  Empire  —  and  promises  to 
them  that  they  shall  no  more  under  any  pretext 
be  withdrawn  from  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  The  great  point  reached  through 
this  piece  of  evidence,  and  corroborated  by 
others,  is,  that  at  this  remote  period  the  district 
which  is  now  the  Canton  of  Uri  was  dealt  with 
as  a  Roman  Universitas  —  as  one  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  Empire,  exempt  from  the  imme- 
diate authority  of   any  feudal  chief.  .  .  .  M. 


Rilliet's  researches  show  that  Uri  is  the  Canton  in 
which  the  character  of  a  free  imperial  community 
was  first  established,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  it  was  the  Canton  in  which  the  privilege  was 
most  completely  preserved  from  the  dangers 
that  assailed  it.  The  Hapsburgs  and  their  rivals 
had  a  stronger  hold  on  Schwytz.  ...  In  many 
of  the  documents  relating  to  the  rights  of  Ru- 
dolph over  this  district,  bearing  date  after  he  be- 
came Csesar,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  acts  as 
emperor  or  as  immediate  feudal  lord.  .  .  .  Ru- 
dolph, however,  found  it,  from  whatever  cause, 
his  policy  to  attach  the  people  of  Schwytz  to  his 
interests  as  emperor  rather  than  as  feudal  lord ; 
and  he  gave  them  charters  of  franchise  which 
seem  ultimately  to  have  made  them,  like  their 
neighbours  of  Uri,  a  free  community  of  the  Em- 
pire, or  to  have  certified  their  right  to  that 
character.  In  the  fragmentary  records  of  the 
three  Cantons,  Unterwalden  does  not  hold  rank 
as  a  free  commimity  of  the  Empire  at  so  early  a 
time  even  as  Schwytz.  It  is  only  known  that  in 
1291  Unterwalden  acted  with  the  other  two  as  an 
independent  community.  In  the  disputes  for 
supremacy  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church 
all  three  bad  been  loyal  to  the  Empire.  There 
are  some  indications  that  Rudolph  had  discov- 
ered the  signal  capacity  of  these  mountaineers 
for  war,  and  that  already  there  were  bands  of 
Swiss  among  the  imperial  troops.  The  reign  of 
Rudolph  lasted  for  18  years.  .  .  .  During  his  18 
years  of  possession  he  changed  the  character  of 
the  Cffisarship,  and  the  change  was  felt  by  the 
Swiss.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  wooed 
thorn  to  the  Empire  —  before  its  end  he  was 
strengthening  the  territorial  power  of  his  dy- 
nasty. .  .  .  When  Rudolph  died  in  1291,  the  im- 
perial crown  was  no  longer  a  disputable  prize 
for  a  chance  candidate.  There  was  a  conflict  on 
the  question  whether  his  descendants  should  take 
it  as  a  hereditary  right,  or  the  electors  should 
show  that  they  retained  their  power  by  another 
choice.  The  three  Cantons  felt  that  there  was 
danger  to  their  interests  in  the  coming  contest, 
and  took  a  great  step  for  their  own  protection. 
They  formed  a  league  or  confederacy  [Eidgenos- 
senschaft]  for  mutual  co-operation  and  protec- 
tion. Not  only  has  it  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
literature,  but  the  very  parchment  has  been  pre- 
served as  a  testimony  to  the  early  independence 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  the  Magna  Charter  of 
Switzerland.  This  document  reveals  the  exis- 
tence of  unexplained  antecedents  by  calling  itself 
a  renewal  of  the  old  league  —  the  Antique  Con- 
federatio.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  a  Confederation 
of  the  Three  Cantons,  dated  in  1291,  and  referring 
to  earlier  alliances;  while  popular  history  sets 
down  the  subsequent  Confederation  of  1314  as 
the  earliest,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  whole 
history  of  Swiss  independence  arise  out  of  the 
tragic  events  attributed  to  that  period.  If  this 
leads  the  way  to  the  extinction  of  the  story  on 
which  the  Confederation  is  based,  there  is  com- 
pensation in  finding  the  Confederation  in  active 
existence  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  But 
the  reader  will  observe  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  anterior  league  overturns  the 
whole  received  history  of  Switzerland,  and 
changes  the  character  of  the  alleged  struggle 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  There  is  nothing  in  this  document 
or  in  contemporarv  events  breathing  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Empire.    The  two  parties  whom  the  Swiss 
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held  in  fear  were  the  Church,  endeavouring  to 
usurp  the  old  prerogatives  of  the  Empire  in  their 
fullness;  and  the  feudal  barons,  who  were  en- 
croaching on  the  imperial  authority.  Among 
the  three  the  Swiss  chose  the  chief  who  would 
be  least  of  a  master.  .  .  .  Two  years  before  the 
end  of  the  13th  century  [by  the  election  of 
Albert,  son  of  Rudolph,  the  Hapsburg  family] 
.  .  .  again  got  possession  of  the  Empire,  and  re- 
tainedfift  for  ten  years.  It  passed  from  them  by 
the  well-known  murder  of  the  Emperor  Albert. 
The  Swiss  and  that  prince  were  ill-disposed  to 
each  other  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  in- 
deed the  murder  itself  was  perpetrated  on  Swiss 
ground ;  yet  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  which  was  deepening  between  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  There 
exist  in  contemporary  records  no  instances  of 
wanton  outrage  and  insolence  on  the  Hapsburg 
side.  It  was  the  object  of  tliat  power  to  obtain 
political  ascendancy,  not  to  indulge  its  represen- 
tatives in  lust  or  wanton  insult.  .  .  .  There  are 
plentiful  records  of  disputes  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  powers  were  mixed  up  with 
those  of  particular  persons.  Some  of  these  were 
trifling  and  local,  relating  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  the  use  of 
meadows,  the  amount  of  toll  duties,  and  the 
like;  others  related  to  larger  questions,  as  to  the 
commerce  of  the  lake  of  tiie  Four  Cantons,  or  the 
transit  of  goods  across  the  Alps.  But  in  these 
discussions  the  symptoms  of  violence,  as  is 
natural  enough,  appear  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Swiss  communities  than  on  that  of  the  aggran- 
dising imperial  house.  The  Canton  of  Schwytz, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  obtained  by  acts  of 
violence  and  rapacity  the  notoriety  which  made 
its  name  supreme  among  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  We 
are  now  at  a  critical  point,  the  outbreak  of  the 
long  War  of  Swiss  Independence,  and  it  would 
be  pleasant  if  we  had  more  distinct  light  than 
either  history  or  record  preserves  of  the  immedi- 
ate motives  which  brought  Austria  to  the  point 
of  invading  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  The  war  was  no 
doubt  connected  with  the  struggle  for  the  Em- 
pire [between  Frederic  of  Austria  and  Louis  of 
Bavaria  — see  Germany:  A.  D.  1314-1347];  yet 
it  is  not  clear  how  Frederic,  even  had  he  been 
victorious  over  the  three  Cantons,  could  have 
gained  enough  to  repay  him  for  so  costly  an  ex- 
pedition. .  .  .  We  are  simply  told  by  one  party 
among  historical  writers  that  his  army  was  sent 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  by  the  other  that  it  was  sent  to 
conquer  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg  the  free 
Cantons.  That  a  magnificent  army  did  march 
against  them,  and  tliat  it  was  scattered  and 
ruined  by  a  small  body  of  the  Swiss  at  Morgar- 
ten,  on  the  15th  November,  1815,  is  an  historical 
event  too  clearly  attested  in  all  its  grandeur  to 
stand  open  to  dispute.  After  the  battle,  the 
victorious  Cantons  renewed  their  Confederation 
of  1291,  with  some  alterations  appropriate  to  the 
change  of  conditions.  The  first  bond  or  con- 
federation comes  to  us  in  Latin,  the  second  is  in 
German.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  base  around  which 
the  Cantons  of  the  later  Swiss  Confederation 
were  gradually  grouped.  ...  To  this  conclu- 
sion we  have  followed  M.  Rilliet  without  en- 
countering William  Tell,  or  the  triumvirate  of 
the  meadow  of  Rlltli,  and  yet  with  no  conscious- 
ness that  the  part  of  Hamlet  has  been  left  out  of 
the  play."    According  to  the  popular  tradition, 


the  people  of  the  Three  Cantons  were  maddened 
by  wanton  outrages  and  insolences  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  Dukes,  luitil  three  bold  leaders, 
Werner  Stauffacher,  Arnold  of  the  Melkthal, 
and  Walter  Fllrst,  assembled  them  in  nightly 
meetings  on  the  little  meadow  of  Grlltli  or  Rutli, 
in  1307,  and  bound  them  by  oaths  in  a  league 
against  Austria,  which  was  tlie  beginning  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  This  story,  and  the  fa- 
mous legend  of  William  Tell,  connected  with  if, 
are  fading  out  of  authentic  history  under  the 
light  which  modern  investigation  has  brougiit  to 
bear  on  it.  —  The  Legend  of  Tell  aiid  Iliitli  (Edin- 
burgh Rev.,  January,  1869). 

Also  IN:  O.  Delepierre,  Hutorical  Difficulties. 
— J.  Ileywood,  Tlie  E^tnUishment  of  iSwm  Free- 
dom, and  the  Scandinavian  Origin  of  the  Legend 
of  William  Tell  {Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  v.  5). 

4-1  ith  Centuries.    See  Buuoundy. 

A.  D.  1207-1401. — Extension  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Savoy  beyond  Lake  Gen- 
eva.—  The  city  of  Geneva  surrounded.  See 
S.woy:  11-15T1I  Centitkies. 

A.  D.  1332-1460. —  The  extension  of  the  old 
Confederation,  or  "  Old  League  of  High  Ger- 
many."— The  Three  Cantons  increased  to 
Eight. — "All  the  original  cantons  were  German 
in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style  of 
their  union  was  '  the  Old  League  of  High  Ger- 
many.' 'But  in  strict  geographical  accuracy 
there  was  ...  a  small  Burgundian  element  in 
the  Confederation,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  at 
least  from  its  aggrandizement  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  That  is  to  say,  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  tlie  states  which  formed  the  old  Confed- 
eration lay  geographically  within  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  wit liin  the  Les- 
ser Burgundy  of  the  Dukes  of  Zilhringen.  But,  by 
the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confederation 
begins,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty 
well  forgotten,  and  the  small  German-speaking 
territory  wliich  it  took  in  at  its  extreme  north- 
east corner  may  be  looked  on  as  practically  Ger- 
man ground.  ...  It  is  specially  needful  to  bear 
in  mind,  first,  that,  till  the  last  years  of  the  13th 
century,  not  even  the  germ  of  modern  Switzer- 
land had  appeared  on  the  map  of  Europe ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  Confederation  did  not  formally 
become  an  independent  power  till  the  17th  cen- 
tury; lastly,  that,  though  the  Swiss-name  had 
been  in  common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not  become 
the  formal  style  of  the  Confederation  till  the 
19th  century.  Nothing  in  the  whole  study  of 
historical  geography  is  more  necessary  than  to 
root  out  the  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a 
country  of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been 
a  country  of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.  And  it 
is  no  less  needful  to  root  out  the  notion  that 
the  Swiss  of  the  original  cantons  in  any  way 
represent  the  Helvetii  of  Ca?sar.  The  points 
to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration is  simply  one  of  many  German  Leagues, 
which  was  more  lasting  and  became  more 
closely  united  than  other  German  Leagues  — 
that  it  gradually  split  off  from  the  German 
Kingdom  —  that  in  the  course  of  this  process,  the 
League  and  its  members  obtained  a  large  body 
of  Italian  and  Burgundian  allies  and  subjects 
—  lastly,  that  these  allies  and  subjects  have  in 
modern  times  been  joined  into  one  Federal  body 
with  the  original  German  Confederates.  The 
three  Swabian  lands  [the  Three  Forest  Cantons] 
which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Old  League  lay 
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at  the  point  of  union  of  the  three  Imperial  king- 
doms, parts  of  all  of  which  were  to  become 
memlxTs  of  the  Confederation  in  its  later  form. 
.  .  .  The  Confederation  grew  for  a  while  by  the 
a(lmission  of  neighbouring  lands  and  cities  as 
nicnibcrs  of  a  free  German  Confederation,  own- 
ing no  superior  but  the  Emperor.  First  of  all 
[l!)33j,  the  city  of  Luzcrn  joined  the  League. 
Tlu'u  came  the  Imperial  city  of  Zl\rich  [IMl], 
which  hud  already  l>eg\m  to  lorm  a  little  domin- 
ion in  the  adjoining  lands.  Then  11352]  came 
the  land  of  Glarus  and  the  town  of  Zug  with  its 
small  territory.  And  lastly  came  the  great  city 
of  Bern  [1353],  which  had  already  won  a  do- 
minion over  a  considerable  body  of  detached  and 
outlying  allies  and  subjects.  These  confederate 
lands  and  towns  formed  the  Eight  Ancient  Can- 
tons. Their  close  alliance  with  each  other 
helped  the  growth  of  each  canton  separately,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  League  as  a  whole.  Those 
cantons  whose  geographical  position  allowed 
them  to  do  so,  were  thus  able  to  extend  their 

f)ower,  in  the  form  of  various  shades  of  domin- 
on  and  alliance,  over  the  smaller  lands  and 
towns  in  their  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  Ztlrich,  and 
yet  more  Bern,  each  formed,  after  the  manner  of 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  what  in  ancient  Greece 
would  have  passed  for  an  empire.  In  the  15th 
century  [1415-1460],  large  conquests  were  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  which 
the  earlier  ones  were  made  by  direct  Imperial 
sanction.  The  Confederation,  or  some  or  other 
of  its  members,  had  now  extended  its  territory 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Constanz.  The 
lands  thus  won,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  some 
other  districts,  were  held  as  subject  territories  iu 
the  hands  of  some  or  other  of  the  Confederate 
States.  .  .  .  No  new  states  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  confederate  cantons.  Before  the 
next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the  general 
state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European  po- 
sition had  greatly  changed.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
a  purely  German  power.  The  first  extension 
beyond  the  original  German  lauds  and  those 
Burgundian  lands  which  were  practically  Ger- 
man began  in  the  direction  of  Italj'.  Uri  had, 
by  the  annexation  of  Urseren,  become  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  this  canton  acquired  some 
rights  in  tile  Val  Levantina  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps.  Thia^was  the  beginning  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Confederation  on  Italian  ground. 
But  far  more  important  than  this  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederates  over  the  Burgundian 
lands  to  the  west." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical 
Geoff,  of  Eiu'ope,  ch.  8,  sect.  6. 

A.  D.  1386-1388.— Austrian  defeats  at  Sem- 
pach  and  Naefels.  — "  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
Switzerland  seen  a  more  eventful  month  than 
that  of  July,  1386,  for  in  that  month  she  fought 
and  won  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Sempach. 
To  set  down  all  the  petty  details  as  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  engagement  would  be  tedious 
indeed.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  .  .  .  that 
th^re  is  seldom  much  love  lost  between  oppres- 
sor and  oppressed,  and  Austria  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation  had  for  some  time  held  that  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  A  ten  years'  peace  had  in- 
deed been  concluded  between  the  two  powers, 
but  it  was  a  sham  peace,  and  the  interval  had 
been  used  by  both  to  prepare  for  new  conflicts. 
.  .  .  Zurich  laid  siege  to  Rappcrswyl  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  odious  Austrian  toll-house ; 


Lucerne  levelled  with  the  ground  the  Austrian 
fort  Itothenburg,  and  entered  into  alliDnccs  with 
Entlebuch  and  Sempach  to  overthrow  the  Aus- 
trian supremacy.  Ihis  was  equal  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  war  was  indeed  imminent. 
Duke  Leopold  III.,  of  Austria,  waamo^t  anxious 
to  bring  the  quarrel  to  an  issue,  and  to  chastise 
the  insolent  Swiss  citizens  and  peasantry.  .  .  . 
The  nobles  of  Southern  Germany  rallietl  round 
the  gallant  swordsman,  and  made  him  their 
leader  in  the  expeditions  against  the  bourgeoisie 
and  peasantry.  And  no  sooner  had  the  truce  ex- 
pired (June,  1380),  than  they  directed  their  first 
attack  on  the  bold  Confederation.  .  .  .  Leopold's 
plan  was  to  make  Lucerne  the  centre  of  his  mili- 
tary operations,  but  in  order  to  draw  away  atten- 
rion  from  his  real  object,  he  sent  a  division  of 
5,000  men  to  Zurich  to  simidate  an  attack  on 
that  town.  Whilst  the  unsuspecting  Confeder- 
ates lay  idle  within  the  walls  of  Zurich,  he 
gathered  reinforcements  from  Burgundy,  Swabla, 
and  the  Austro- Helvetian  Cantons,  the  total  force 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000  to 
24,000  men.  lie  marched  his  army  iu  the  direc- 
tion of  Lucerne,  but  by  a  round-about  way,  and 
seized  upon  Willisan,  which  he  set  on  tire,  in- 
tending to  punish  Sempach  '  en  passant '  for  her 
desertion.  But  the  Confederates  getting  knowl- 
edge of  his  stratagem  left  Zurich  to  defend  her- 
self, and  struck  straight  across  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Climbing  the  heights  of 
Sempach,  .  .  .  they  encamped  at  Meyersholz, 
a  wood  fringing  the  hilltop.  The  Austrians 
leaving  Sursee,  for  want  of  some  more  practica- 
ble road  towards  Sempach,  made  their  way 
slowly  and  painfully  along  the  path  which  leads 
from  Sursee  to  the  heights,  and  then  turns  sud- 
denly down  upon  Sempach.  Great  was  their 
surprise  and  consternation  when  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sursee  and  Hiltisried<^n  roads  they  canio 
suddenly  upon  the  Swiss  force.  .  .  .  The  Swiss 
.  .  .  drew  up  in  battle  order,  their  force  taking 
a  kind  of  wedge-shaped  mass,  the  shorter  edge 
foremost,  and  the  bravest  men  occupying  the 
front  positions.  .  .  .  The  onset  was  furious,  and 
the  Austrian  Hotspurs,  each  eager  to  outstrip 
his  fellows  in  the  race  for  honour,  rushed  on  the 
Swiss,  drove  tliem  back  a  little,  and  then  tried  to 
encompass  them  and  crush  them  in  their  midst. 
.  .  .  All  the  fortune  of  the  battle  seemed  against 
the  Swiss,  for  their  short  weapons  could  not 
reach  a  foe  guarded  by  long  lances.  But  sud- 
denly the  scene  changed.  'A  good  and  pious 
man,'  says  the  old  chronicler,  deeply  mortified 
by  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  stepped  for- 
ward from  the  ranks  of  the  Swiss  —  Arnold  von 
Winkelried.  Shouting  to  his  comrades  in  arms, 
'  I  will  cut  a  road  for  j-ou ;  take  care  of  my  wife 
and  children ! '  he  dashed  on  the  enemy,  and, 
catching  hold  of  as  many  spears  as  his  arms  could 
encompass,  he  bore  them  to  the  ground  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body.  His  comrades  rushed 
over  his  corpse,  burst  through  the  gap  made  in 
the  Austrian  ranks,  and  began  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  encounter.  ...  A  fearful  carnage  fol- 
lowed, in  which  no  mercy  was  shown,  and  there 
fell  of  the  common  soldiers  2,000  men,  and  no 
fewer  than  700  of  the  nobility.  The  Swiss  lost 
but  120  men.  .  .  .  This  ^reat  victory  .  .  .  gave 
to  the  Confederation  independence,  and  far 
greater  military  and  political  eminence.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  Wmkelried's  heroic  action  has  givea 
rise  to  much  fruitless  but  interesting  discussion. 
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The  truth  of  the  talc,  in  fact,  can  neither  be  con- 
tinned  nor  denied,  in  the  absence  of  any  giitlicient 
proof.  But  Winlielried  is  no  myth,  wliatever 
may  bo  tlio  case  witli  the  other  great  Swiss  liero, 
Tell.  There  is  proof  that  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Wliikelried  lived  at  Unterwaldcn  at  the  time 
of  the  battle.  .  .  .  The  victory  of  Naefels  [April, 
1388]  forms  a  worthy  pendant  to  that  of  Sempach. 
.  .  .  The  Austrians,  having  recovered  their 
spirits  after  the  terrible  disaster,"  invaded  the 
Oiarus  valley  in  strong  force,  and  met  with 
another  overthrow,  losing  1,700  men.  "  In  i;W9 
a  seven  years'  peace  was  arranged.  .  .  .  This 
peace  was  first  prolonged  for  20  years,  and  after- 
wards, in  1413,  for  50  years." — Sirs.  L.  Hug  and 
R.  Stead,  The  Story  of  Switzerland,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  1396-1499. — The  Grey  Leagues. — Dem- 
ocratic Independence  of  Graubiinden  (Grisons) 
achieved. — Their  Alliance  with  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons.— The  Swabian  War. — Practical  separa- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  from  the  Empire. — 
"  It  was  precisely  at  this  epoch  [the  later  years 
of  the  I4th  century]  that  the  common  people  of 
Graubiinden  [or  tlio  Orisons]  felt  the  necessity  of 
standing  for  tuemselves  alone  against  the  world. 
Threatened  by  the  Habsburgs,  suspicious  of  the 
See  of  Chur  [see  Tykol],  ill-governed  by  their 
decadent  dynastic  nobles,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Forest  Cantons,  they  began  to  form 
leagues  and  alliances  for  mutual  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  within  the  province. 
Nearly  a  century  was  occupied  in  tlie  origination 
and  consolidation  of  those  three  Leagues  which 
turned  wlmt  wo  now  call  Graubiinden  into  an  in- 
dependent democratic  state.  .  .  .  The  town  of 
Chur,  which  had  been  steadily  rising  in  power, 
together  with  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  See, 
took  the  lead.  They  combined  into  an  associa- 
tion, which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Gotteshaus- 
bund;  and  of  which  the  Engadine  [the  upper 
valley  of  the  Inn]  formed  an  important  factor. 
Next  followed  a  league  between  the  Abbot  of 
Disseutis,  the  nobles  of  the  Oberland,  the  Com- 
munes of  that  district,  and  its  outlying  depen- 
dencies. This  was  called  the  Grey  League  —  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition  because  the  folk  who 
swore  It  wore  grey  serge  coats,  but  more  prob- 
ably because  it  was  a  League  of  Counts,  Grafen, 
Grawen.  The  third  league  was  formed  after  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  great  inheritance  of  Vaz, 
which  passed  through  the  Counts  of  Toggenburg 
into  the  hands  of  females  and  their  representa- 
tives. This  took  the  name  of  Zehn  Gerichte,  or 
Ten  Jurisdictions,  and  embraced  Davos,  Belfort, 
Schanflgg,  the  Prttttigau,  and  Maienfeld.  The 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  Gotteshausbund  is 
uncertain ;  but  its  origin  may  be  assigned  to  the 
last  years  of  the  14th  century  [some  writers  date 
it  1396].  That  of  the  Grey  League,  or  Graue 
Bund,  or  Obere  Theil,  as  it  is  variously  cilled, 
is  traditionally  1424.  (It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  this  League  took  precedence  of  the  other 
two,  and  that  the  three  were  known  as  the  Grey 
Leagues. )  That  of  the  Zehn  Gerichte  is  1438. 
In  1471  these  three  Leagues  formed  a  triple  alli- 
ance, defensive  and  offensive,  protective  and 
aggressive,  without  prejudice  to  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  of  which  tliey  still  considered  them- 
selves to  form  a  part,  and  without  due  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  acquired  by  inheritance  or 
purchase  by  the  House  of  Austria  within  their 
borders.  This  important  revolution,  which  de- 
feudalized  a  considerable  Alpine  territory,  and 


which  made  the  individual  members  of  its  numer- 
ous Communes  sovereigns  by  the  right  of  equal 
voting,  was  peaceably  elTected.  .  .  .  The  consti- 
tution of  GraubUnden  after  the  formation  of  the 
Leagues,  in  theory  and  practise,  .  .  .  was  a  pure 
democracy,  based  on  manluxMl  suffrage.  .  .  . 
The  first  dilllculties  with  which  this  new  Re- 
public of  peasants  had  to  contend,  aro.se  from 
the  neighi)ourho()d  of  feudal  and  imperial 
Austria.  Tlie  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hahsburg 
had  ac(|uire(i  extensive  pronerties  and  privileges 
in  Gruul)l\nden.  .  .  .  Tliese  points  of  contact  l)e- 
came  the  source  of  freijuent  rubs,  and  gave  the 
Aiistrians  opportunities  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Grey  Leagues.  A  little  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  Lower  Engadine  in  1475,  a  war 
of  raids  and  repri,^ils,  made  bad  blood  between 
the  people  of  Tirol  and  tiieir  Grisons  neighbours. 
But  the  real  struggle  of  Graubiinden  with  Aus- 
tria began  in  earnest,  when  the  Leagues  were 
drawn  into  the  so-called  Swabian  War  (1496- 
1499).  The  Emperor  Maximilian  promoted  an 
association  of  south  German  towns  and  nobles, 
in  order  to  restore  his  Imperial  authority  over 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  Th'ey  resisted  his  encroach- 
ments, and  formed  a  close  alliauvie  with  the  Grey 
Leagues.  That  was  the  commencement  of  a  tie 
which  bound  Graubiinden,  as  a  separate  political 
entity,  to  the  Confederation,  and  which  subsisted 
for  several  centuries.  Graubllndcm  acted  as  an 
independent  Republic,  but  was  always  ready  to 
cooperate  with  the  Swiss.  .  .  .  Fighting  side  bv 
side  [in  the  Swabian  War]  with  the  men  of  Uri, 
Glarus,  Zurich,  the  Blind  ners  learned  the  arts  of 
warfare  in  the  lower  Rheinthal.  Afterwards,  in 
1499,  Ihey  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  this  pro- 
longed struggle  on  their  own  ground  and  unas- 
sisted. In  a  narrow  gorge  called  Calven,  just 
where  the  MUnsterthal  opens  out  into  the  Vintsch- 
gau  above  Glurns,  5,000  men  of  the  Grey  Leagues 
defeated  the  whole  chivalry  and  levies  of  Tirol. 
Many  thousands  of  the  foe  (from  4,000  to  5,000 
is  the  mean  estimate)  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field."  Maximilian  hastened  to  the  scene  with  a 
fresh  army,  but  found  only  deserted  villages,  and 
was  forced  by  famine  to  retreat.  "The  victory 
of  Calven  raised  the  Grisons  to  the  same  nmk  as 
the  Swiss,  and  secured  their  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope as  fighting  men  of  the  best  quality.  It  also 
led  to  a  formal  treaty  with  Austria,  in  which  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  were  care- 
fully defined." — J.  A.  Symonds,  JJist.  of  Crrati- 
biinden  (in  Strickland's  "  T/ts  Engadine"  pp.  29- 
33).— During  the  Swabian  War,  in  1499,  the 
Swiss  concluded  a  treaty  with  France.  ' '  Willi- 
bald  Pirklieimer,  who  was  present  with  400 
red-habited  citizens  of  Nuremberg,  has  graphic- 
ally described  c\  ery  incident  of  tins  war.  The 
imperial  reinforcements  arrived  slowly  and  in 
separate  bodies;  the  princes  and  nobles  fighting 
in  real  earnest,  the  cities  with  little  inclination. 
The  Swiss  were,  consequently,  able  to  defeat 
each  single  detachment  before  they  could  unite, 
and  were  in  this  manner  victorious  in  ten  engage- 
ments." The  Emperor,  "dividing  his  forces, 
despatched  the  majority  of  his  troops  against 
Basle,  under  the  Count  von  Fllrstenburg,  whilst 
he  advanced  towards  Geneva,  and  was  occupied  in 
crossing  the  lake  when  the  news  of  Flirstenburg's 
defeat  and  death,  near  Dornach,  arrived.  The 
princes,  little  desirous  of  staking  their  honour 
against  their  low-born  opponents,  instantly  re- 
turned home  in  great  numbers,  and  the  emperor 
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was  thcreforo  compelled  to  make  peace  [1409J, 
The  Hwlsfl  retained  possession  of  tlio  Thurxnu 
and  of  HnHli>,  and  HcliuiTliausen  Joined  tiiu  confed- 
eration, wldcli  was  not  subject  to  tlie  imperial 
cliamljer,  and  for  the  future  belonged  merely  in 
name  tu  tlie  empire,  and  gradually  fell  under  the 
influence  of  France."— W.  Ueazul,  Jliit.  of  Uer- 
vtany,  eh.  101  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  I476-I477.  —  Defeat  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  See  Hiikoundy  (Tuk  Fukncii  Dukkdum): 
A.  I).  1470-1477. 

A.  D.  148X-1501.— Disagreements  over  the 
spoils  of  the  war  with  Charles  the  Bold.— 
Threatened  rupture.  —  The  Convention  of 
Stanz.—  Enlargement  of  the  Confederacy.— 
Its  loose  and  precarious  constitution. — "  In  tlio 
war  with  Cliarles  lliu  UoKI,  Heru  had  gained 
,  greatly  in  extent  on  the  west,  while  the  immense 
booty  taken  in  battle  and  the  tributes  laid  on 
coiuiuered  cities  seemed  to  the  country  cantons 
to  be  unfairly  divided,  for  all  were  supposed  to 
receive  an  equal  share.  The  cities  protested  that 
it  was  no  fair  division  of  booty  to  give  each  one 
of  the  country  stivtcs,  who  had  altogether  fur- 
nished 14,000  men  for  the  war,  an  even  share 
with  Bern  which  had  sent  out  40,000.  Another 
bone  of  contention  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
union.  Ti'e  cities  had  for  a  long  time  desired  to 
bring  the  cantons  of  Freiburg  and  Solothurn  into 
the  League.  .  .  .  But  these  were  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Forest  States,  unwilling  to  add 
more  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  cities  and 
thereby  place  themselves  In  the  minority,  refused 
again  and  again  to  admit  these  cantons.  The 
situation  daily  <jrew  more  criticil.  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden  made  an  agreement  with 
Glarus  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  attack. 
Luzern,  Bern,  and  ZUrich  made  a  compact  of 
mutual  citizenship,  a  form  of  agreement  by 
which  they  sought  to  circumvent  the  oath  they 
had  taken  in  the  League  of  Eight  to  enter  into 
no  new  alliances.  Just  at  this  point  there  was 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered  a  plot  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Luzern  by  countrymen  of  Obwaldcn 
and  Entlibuch.  The  cities  were  thrown  into  a 
frenzy  and  peace  was  strained  to  the  utmost. 
Threats  and  recriminations  passed  from  side  to 
side,  but  Onally,  as  an  almost  hopeless  effort 
towai'd  reconciliation,  a  Diet  was  called  to  meet 
at  Stanz  on  the  8th  of  December,  1481.  The  de- 
tails of  this  conference  read  like  romance,  so 
great  was  th(j .  transformation  which  took  place 
in  the  feelings  of  the  confederates.  .  .  .  Just  as 
the  Diet  was  about  to  break  up  in  confusion  a 
compromise  was  effected,  and  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  which  is  known  as  the  Convention  of 
Stanz  (Stanzerverkomniss).  .  .  .  As  to  the  matter 
latest  in  contention,  it  was  agreed  that  movable 
booty  should  be  divided  according  to  the  number 
of  men  sent  into  war,  but  new  acquisitions  of 
territory  should  be  shared  equally  among  the 
states  participating.  Thus  the  principle  of  state- 
rights  was  preserved  and  the  idea  of  jiopular 
representation  received  its  first,  and  for  300  years 
almost  its  only  recognition.  In  another  aLTee- 
ment,  made  the  same  day,  Freiburg  and  Solo- 
thurn were  admitted  to  the  League  on  equal 
terms  with  the  others.  In  1501  the  confedera- 
tion was  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  Basel, 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  and  impor- 
tance, was  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  addition  of  Schaff hausen,  like 
Basel,  a  free  imperial  city  with  outlying  terri- 


tories, still  further  strengthened  the  Union.  The 
next,  and  for  2H5  years  the  last,  addition  to  the 
inner  membership  of  the  alliance  was  Appenzell. 
.  .  .  Connected  with  the  confederacy  there  were, 
for  varying  periods  and  indifferent  relationships, 
other  territories  and  cities  more  or  less  under  its 
control.  One  class  consisted  of  the  so-called 
Allied  Districts  ('Zugewandto  and  VcrbUndeto 
Ortc '),  who  were  attached  to  the  central  bcnly 
not  08  equal  members,  but  as  friends  for  mutual 
assintancc.  This  form  of  alliance  began  almost 
with  the  formation  of  the  league,  and  gradually 
extended  till  It  included  St.  (iallen,  Biel,  Neu- 
cliatel,  the  Bishopric  of  Basel  (which  territory 
lay  outside  the  city),  the  separate  confederacies 
of  Qraubllnden  and  Valais,  Geneva  and  several 
free  Imperial  citlea  of  Germany,  at  one  time  bo 
distant  as  Strassburg.  More  closely  attached  to 
the  confederation  were  the  'Gemeine  Vogtelen,' 
or  subject  territories  [Aargau,  Thurgau,  etc.], 
whoso  government  was  adndnistered  by  various 
members  of  the  league  in  partnership.  These 
lands  had  been  obtained  partly  by  purchase  or 
forfeiture  of  loans  and  partly  by  conquest.  .  .  . 
Before  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  nearly  all 
the  territory  now  included  in  Switzerland  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  confederation. 
Upon  this  territorial  basis  of  states,  subject 
lands  and  allies,  the  fabric  of  government  stood 
till  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  a  loose 
confederation,  whose  sole  organ  of  common 
action  was  a  Diet  in  which  each  state  was  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  .  .  .  Almost  the  only  thread 
that  held  the  Swiss  Confederation  together  was 
the  possession  of  subject  lands.  In  these  they 
were  interested  as  partners  in  a  business  corpora- 
tion. .  .  .  These  common  properties  were  all 
that  prevented  complete  rupture  on  several  criti- 
cal occasions. " — J.  M.  Vincent,  State  and  Federal 
Gov't  in  Switzerland,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1515. — Defeat  by  the  French  at  Ma- 
rignano. — Treaties  of  perpetual  alliance  with 
Francis  I.  SccFiiance:  A.  D.  1515;  and  1515- 
1518. 

A.  D.  1519. — Geneva  in  civic  relations  with 
Berne  and  Freiburg.  See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1504- 
1535. 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — Beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Zurich,  under  Zwingli.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1510-1534. 

A.  D.  1528-1531.— The  spreading  of  the  Ref- 
ormation.— Adhesion  of  the  Forest  Cantons 
to  Romanism. — Differences  between  the  Swiss 
Reformers  and  the  German  Protestants. — The 
Conference  at  Marburg. —  Civil  war  among 
the  Cantons. — Death  of  Zwingli. —  From  Zur- 
ich, "the  reformed  faith  penetrated,  but  only 
gradually,  into  the  northern  and  eastern  cantons. 
Bern  was  reached  in  1528,  after  a  brilliant  dis- 
putation held  in  that  city.  Basel  and  Schaff- 
hausen  followed  in  1529,  and  then  St.  Gall, 
Appenzell,  Graubllnden,  and  Solothurn,  though 
some  of  them  had  serious  struggles  within  them- 
selves and  fell  in  only  partly  with  the  reforms. 
But  in  the  Central  or  Forest  Cantons  it  was  that 
the  fiercest  opposition  was  encountered.  .  .  . 
From  the  very  simplicity  of  their  lives  the  peo- 
ple ignored  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood, 
and  amongst  these  pastoral  peoples  the  priests 
were  of  simpler  manners  and  more  moral  life 
than  those  in  the  cities;  they  disliked  learning 
and  enlightenment.  Then  there  was  the  old 
feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  cities,  coupled  with  a 
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Htrniig  dislike  for  tho  rcibrnis  which  iind  nhnl- 
Islied  'Ikislauft'ii'  [niilitiiry  scrvlco  under  for- 
eign payj,  timt  BtaniMng  Hourcc  of  income  to  tlio 
cantons.  Lucerne,  bouglit  witlj  Frencii  gold, 
struggled  with  Zuricli  for  the  lead.  So  far  was 
tho  opposition  carried  that  the  Catholic  districts 
by  a  majority  of  votes  iimisted  (at  the  Diet)  on'  a 
measure  for  suppressing  heresy  In  Zurich,  whilst 
some  were  for  expelling  that  canton  from  the 
league.  Tho  Forest  Cantons  issued  orders  that 
ZwTngll  should  bo  seized  sliould  he  l)e  found 
within  their  territories;  conseiiuently  he  kept 
away  from  tho  great  convocation  at  Hadon,  1520. 
.  .  .  Wider  and  wider  grew  the  chasm  between 
the  two  religious  parties,  and  Zwingil  at  lengtli 
formed  a  'Christian  League'  betweu  tho  Swiss 
Protestants  and  some  of  tl»c  Oerman  cities  and 
tho  Elector  of  Hesse.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholics  entered  Into  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  a  deterndned  enemy  to  the  reformeil 
religion.  At  last  tho  Protestnnt  party  was  ex- 
asperated beyond  bearing,  and  Zurich  declared 
war  ou  tho  Forest  Cantons,  Zwingli  himself 
joining  in  tho  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign,  ills 
camp  presented  the  'picture  of  a  well-organizecl, 
Ooilfearing  army  of  a  truly  Puritan  stamp.' 
Tho  encounter  at  Kappcl,  in  .June,  1520,  how- 
ever, took  a  peaceful  turn,  thanks  to  the  media- 
tion of  Lan(lammann  Aebli,  of  Glarus,  greatly 
to  the  tlisgupt  of  Zwingli,  who  prophetically  ex- 
claimed that  some  day  the  Catholics  would  be 
the  stronger  party,  and  then  they  would  not 
show  BO  much  moderation.  All  Ill-feeling,  In- 
deed, subsided  when  the  two  armies  came  within 
sight  of  each  other.  The  curious  and  touching 
episode  known  as  tho  'Kappeier  Mllchsuppe' 
took  place  here.  A  l)aud  of  jolly  Catholics  had 
got  hold  of  a  large  bowl  of  milk,  l)\it  lacking 
bread  they  placed  it  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Zug  and  Zurich.  At  once  a  group  of 
Zurich  men  turned  up  with  some  loaves,  and 
presently  tho  whole  party  fell  to  eating  tho 
'Mllchsuppe'  right  merrily.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  the  2«th  of  June,  1529,  by  which  tho 
Austrian  League  was  dissolved,  and  freedom  of 
worship  granted  to  all.  ...  By  his  treatise, 
'Do  verft  et  falsft  religione'  (1525),  Zwingli  had, 
though  unwillingly,  thrown  the  gauntlet  Into 
the  Wittenberg  camp.  Tho  work  was  intended 
to  be  a  sciontiflc  refutation  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine cf  transubstantlation,  and  a  war  of  words 
arose.  The  contest  was  by  each  disputant  car- 
ried on  'suo  more;'  by  Luther  with  his  usual 
authoritative  and  tempestuous  vehemence,  by 
Zwingli  in  his  own  cool  reasoning,  dignifletl, 
and  courteous  stylo  and  'republican  frankness. 
Presently  there  came  a  strong  desire  for  a  union 
between  tho  German  Protestants,  and  the  Swiss 
Reformers  [called  Sacramentarlans  by  the  Luth- 
erans], .  .  .  the  impulse  to  it  being  given  by 
Charles  V.'s  'Protest'  against  the  Protestants. 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Ilesse,  tho  political  leader 
of  the  German  reformers,  invited  Luther  and 
Zwingli  to  meet  at  his  castle  of  Marburg  [1529], 
with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  two  sections. 
The  religious  colloquium  was  attended  by  many 
savants,  princes,  nobles,  and  all  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  and  might  have  done  great 
things,  but  came  to  grief  through  tho  obstinacy 
of  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  or  rather  through 
his  determination  to  approve  of  no  man's  views 
except  tbey  should  agree  exactly  with  his  own. 
Luther  insisted  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 


words  'This  Is  my  \m\y,'  whilst  Zwingli  saw  in 
them  only  a  metaphorical  or  symlMtilcal  signitl- 
catiou.  .  .  .  To  return  for  a  mon.  nt  to  homo 
politics.  The  peace  of  1520  was  a  short-lived 
one.  Zwingli,  anxious  oidy  to  spread  tho  re- 
formed faith  over  the  whole  republic,  did  not 
realize  cleariy  tho  hatred  of  tho  Forest  district 
against  the  new  creed.  .  War  was  Inuninent, 
and  was  Indc  d  eagerly  desired  (  n  both  sides. 
Hern,  linding  that  war  was  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  her  private  ends,  insisted  on  a  stoppage  of 
mercantile  tralllc  between  the  opposing  tllHtrlcts, 
but  Zwingli  scorned  to  use  such  a  means  tr> 
hunger  the  enemy  luid  so  bring  them  to  submit. 
However  Zurich  was  outvoted  In  tho  Christian 
League  (May  10th),  and  tho  Forest  was  excluded 
from  the  markets  of  that  city  and  Hern.  Tho 
rest  may  bo  easily  guessed.  On  Zurich  was 
turned  all  the  fury  of  tho  famished  Forest  men, 
and  they  sent  a  challenge  in  October,  15!il.  A 
sct;ond  time  the  hostile  armies  met  at  Kappel, 
but  the  positions  were  reversed.  Zurich  was 
unprepared  to  meet  a  foe  four  times  as  numerous 
as  her  own,  and  Bern  hesitated  to  come  to  her 
aid.  However  GOldlin,  the  captain  of  tho  little 
force,  recklessly  engaged  with  tho  opposing 
army,  whether  from  treachery  or  Incapacity  is 
not  known,  l)ut  he  was  certainly  opposed  to  tho 
reformcfl  faitii.  Zwingil  had  taken  leave  of  his 
friend  Bullinger,  as  though  foreseeing  his  own 
dentil  in  tho  condng  struggle,  and  had  joined  tho 
Zurich  force.  He  was  with  tlie  chief  banner, 
and,  with  some  500  of  his  overmatched  com- 
rades, fell  in  the  tiiickest  of  the  battle.  .  .  .  But 
the  ref(jrmation  was  far  too  deeply  rooted  to  bo 
thus  destroyed.  Bullinger,  the  friend  of  Zwingli, 
and,  later  on,  of  Calvin,  worthily  succeeded  to 
tiie  headship  of  tlie  Zurich  reformers." — Mrs.  L. 
Hug  and  R.  Stead,  Smtzerland,  ch.  23. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Mtrlo  d'  Aubigne,  Hist,  of  the 
Jii'fonntttion  in  the  IQtk  century,  bk.  11  and  15-10 
(«.  3-4). — L.  von  Ranke,  IlUt.oftlic  liefonuation 
in  Oermany,  hk.  6,  ch.  2-4  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1531-1648. —  Religious  divisions  and 
conflicts. — Annexations  of  territory. —  Peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. —  The  coming  of 
Protestant  refugees.— Industrial  progress. — 
Peace. — "A  peace  at  Dennikon  in  1531  marks 
the  acknowledgement  of  tho  principle  of  each 
Canton's  independence.  .  .  .  The  Confederacy 
was  now  fatally  divided.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  instance  of  a  State  so  deeply  and  so  per- 
manently sundered  by  iho  Refoi  nation.  Other 
governments  adopted  or  rejected  tho  reformed 
religion  for  their  dominions  as  a  whc  le;  tho  Con- 
federacy, by  its  constitution,  was  constrained  to 
allow  each  Canton  to  determine  its  reli;?ion  for 
ilself ;  and  the  presence  of  Catholic  and  Reformed 
States  side  by  side,  each  clinging  with  obstinacy 
to  the  religion  of  their  choice,  became  tho  origin 
of  jealousies  and  wars  which  have  threatened 
more  than  once  to  rend  asunder  the  ties  of  union. 
Next  to  the  endless  but  uninteresting  theme  of 
religious  differences  comes  the  history  of  the  an- 
nexations "  by  which  the  Confederacy  extended 
Its  limits.  "In  the  direction  of  the  Jura  was  a 
country  divided  between  many  governments, 
which  the  princes  of  Savoy,  the  Hapsburgs  of 
tho  West,  had  once  effectually  ruled,  but  wnlch 
had  become  morselled  among  many  claimants 
during  a  century  and  a  half  of  weakness,  and 
which  Duke  Charles  III.  'f  Savoy  was  now  seek- 
ing to  reconcile  to  his  authority.    Geneva  was 
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the  chief  city  of  these  parts.  .  .  .  Factions  in 
favour  of  or  agniust  [the  rule  of  the  Dulte  of 
Savoy]  .  .  .  divided  the  city  [see  Geneva:  A.  D. 
1504-1535].  The  alliance  of  Bern  and  Freyburg 
was  ftt  length  sought  for;  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  co-citizenship  in  1526  opened  at  once 
the  pn)spect  of  a  collision  between  the  Ilouaj  of 
Savoy  and  the  Confederacy.  That  collision  was 
not  long  delayed.  In  1536,  after  repeated  acts 
of  provocation  by  Charles  III.,  7,000  men  of 
Bern  appeared  within  Geneva.  To  reach  the 
city  they  had  traversed  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  after 
entering  it  they  passed  onwards  to  the  provinces 
of  Gex  and  Chablais.  All  that  they  traversed 
they  annexed.  Even  the  city  which  they  had 
entered  they  would  have  ruled,  had  not  some 
sparks  of  honour  and  the  entreaties  of  its  inhab- 
itants restrained  them  from  the  annihilation  of 
the  liberties  which  they  had  been  called  on  to 
defend.  The  men  of  Freyburg  and  of  the  Valais 
at  the  sarco  time  made  humbler  conquests  from 
Savoy.  Later,  the  strong  fortress  of  Chillon, 
and  the  rich  bishopric  of  Lausanne,  were  seized 
upon  by  Bern.  A  wide  extent  of  territory  was 
thus  added  to  the  Confederacy ;  and  again  a  con- 
siderable population  speaking  the  French  tongue 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic 
Cantons.  These  acquisitions  Avere  extended,  in 
1555,  by  the  cession  of  the  county  of  GruySrc, 
through  the  embarrassments  of  its  last  impover- 
i.shed  Count.  They  were  diminished,  however, 
by  the  loss  of  Gex  and  Chuolals  in  156-i.  The 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  cantons  ai  :.."  good  for- 
tune of  their  confederates,  and  the  reviving 
power  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  had  made  the  con- 
quests insecure.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  the  hero 
of  St.  Quentin,  the  ally  of  the  great  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Spain,  asked  back  his  provinces ; 
and  prudence  counselled  the  surrender  of  the 
two,  in  order  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  rest  [see  Savoy  and  Pieu.mont: 
A.  D.  1559-1580].  The  southern  side  of  the 
Lake  Leman,  which  had  thus  been  momentarily 
held,  and  which  nature  seemed  to  have  intended 
to  belong  to  tli'i  Confederacy,  was  thus  aban- 
doned. The  frontiers,  however,  which  were  now 
secured  became  permanent  ones.  The  Dukes  of 
Savoy  had  transferred  much  of  their  ambition, 
with  their  capital,  beyond  the  Alps;  and  the 
Confederates  remained  secure  in  their  remaining 
possessions.  The  Confederacy  might  now  have 
added  further  to  its  power  by  admitting  new 
members  to  its  League.  .  .  .  Constance  .  .  . 
had  urged  it»  own  incorporation.  The  religious 
tendencies  of  its  inhabitants,  however,  had  made 
it  suspected ;  and  it  was  allowed  to  fall,  in  1548, 
without  hope  of  recovery,  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria.  Geneva  .  .  .  was  pleading  loudly  for 
admission.  The  jealousy  of  Bern,  and  later  the 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  Cantons  to  the  faith  of 
which  the  city  had  become  the  centre,  refused 
the  request.  She  remained  a  mere  ally,  with 
even  her  independence  not  always  ungrudgingly 
defended  against  the  assaults  of  her  enemies. 
Religious  zeal  indeed  was  fatal  during  this  cen- 
tury to  politic"'  sagacity.  Under  its  influence 
tiie  alliance  -a  the  rich  city  of  Mulhausen, 
which  had  endured  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  was  thrown  off  in  1587 ;  the  overtures  of 
Strasburg  for  alliance  were  rejected;  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Grisons  Leagues  were  re'mlsed. 
The  opportunities  of  the  Confederates  were  thus 
neglected,  while  those  of  their  neighboum  be- 


came proportionately  increased.  .  .  .  The  prog- 
ress that  is  to  be  traced  during  the  16th  century 
is  such  as  was  due  to  the  times  rather  than  to 
the  people.  The  cessation  of  foreign  wars  and 
the  fewerinducements  for  mercenary  service  gave 
leisure  for  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  agriculture  and 
trade  resumed  their  progress.  Already  Switzer- 
land began  to  be  sought  by  refugees  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy.  The  arts  of  weaving 
and  of  dyeing  were  introduced,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  began  at  Geneva.  .  .  .  War, 
which  had  been  almost  abandoned  except  in  the 
service  of  others,  comes  1'  tie  into  the  annals  of 
the  Confederation  as  a  State.  ...  As  another 
century  advances,  there  is  strife  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  Confederation.  .  .  .  But  the  Confederacy 
itself  was  never  driven  into  war." — C.  F.  John- 
stone, Historical  Abstracts,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  H.  Zschokke,  Hist,  of  Switzerland, 
ch.  33-41. 

A.  D.  1536-1564.  —  Calvin's  Ecclesiastical 
State  at  Geneva.  See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1536- 
1564. 

A.  D,  1579-1630. — The  Catholic  revival  and 
rally. — The  Borromean  or  Golden  League. — 
"  Pre-eminent  amongst  those  who  worked  for  the 
Catholic  revival  was  the  famous  Carlo  Borromeo, 
Archbishop  of  Jlilau  and  nephew  of  Pius  IV. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  saint,  and  in  due  time  was 
canonized.  To  his  see  belonged  the  Swiss  bail- 
liages  in  the  Ticino  and  Valtellina.  Indefati- 
gable in  his  labours,  constantly  visiting  every  part 
of  his  diocese,  toiling  up  to  the  Alpme  huts,  he 
gathered  the  scattered  flocks  into  the  Papal  fold, 
whether  by  mildness  or  by  force.  .  .  .  For  the 
spread  of  Catholic  doctrines  he  hit  upon  three 
different  means.  He  called  into  being  the  Colle- 
gium Ilelveticum  in  1579  at  Milan,  where  the 
Swiss  priests  were  educated  free.  He  sent  the 
Jesuits  into  the  country,  and  placed  a  nuncio  at 
Lucerne,  in  1580.  In  1586  was  signed,  between 
the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  the  Borromean  or 
Golden  League,  directed  against  the  reformers, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  coalition  was,  by  the 
same  cantons,  exceptmg  Solothurn,  entered  into 
with  Philip  of  Spain  and  with  Savoy.  The 
Jesuits  settled  themselves  in  Lucerne  and  Frei- 
burg, and  soon  gained  influence  amongst  the 
rich  and  the  educated,  whilst  the  Capuchins, 
who  fixed  themselves  at  Altorf,  Stanz,  Appen- 
zell,  and  elsewhere,  won  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
by  their  lowlinc  -s  and  devotion.  In  this  way 
did  Rome  seek  to  regain  her  influence  over  the 
Swiss  peoples,  and  the  effect  of  her  policy  was 
soon  felt  in  the  semi-Protestant  and  subject 
lands.  ...  In  the  Valais,  the  Protestant  party, 
though  strong,  was  quite  swept  out  by  the 
Jesuits,  before  1630."— Mrs.  L.  Hug  and  R. 
Stead,  Switzerlatul,  ch.  25. 

A.  D.  1620-1626.— The  Valtelline  revolt  and 
war  with  the  Grisons.  See  Fuance:  A.  D. 
1634-1626. 

A.  D.  1648.—  The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Acknowledged  independence  and  separation 
from  the  German  Empire.  See  Gkiimant: 
A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1652-1789.— The  Peasant  Revolt  and 
the  Toggenburg  War. — Religious  conflicts. — 
Battles  of  Villmergen. — The  Peace  of  Aarau. 
— "  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there 
was  growing  up,  in  all  the  cantons  except  the 
Waldstttlten,  a  feeling  of  strong  discontent 
among   the   peasants,  who  still  suffered  from 
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many  of  the  tyrannies  which  had  desceaded  to 
tliem  from  the  ohi  days  of  serfdom.  They  felt 
the  painful  contrast  between  their  lot  and  tliat  of 
the  three  old  cantons,  where  every  peasant  voted 
for  his  own  magistrates  and  his  own  laws,  and 
helped  to  decide  the  taxes  and  contributions 
which  he  should  pay.  .  .  .  Now  that  their  lib- 
erty had  been  proclaimed  at  Westphalia,  they 
were  inspired  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  it 
a  reality.  .  .  .  They  rose  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reduction  of  the  value  of  their  copper  coinage. 
.  .  .  Opposition  began  among  the  Entlibuchers 
of  Lucerne,  a  tall  and  sturdy  race,  that  lived  in 
the  long,  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
Emmen.  .  .  .  Their  spirit  v?as  soon  quenched, 
however,  by  the  threats  of  Zurich  and  Berne; 
but  though  they  yielded  for  the  moment,  their 
example  had  spread,  and  there  were  popular  ris- 
ings, excited  in  the  large  canton  of  Berne  by  the 
same  causes,  which  were  not  so  easily  checked. 
There  was  a  second  revolt  in  Lucerne,  which 
was  intended  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  league  of 
all  the  lower  classes  throughout  the  ten  cantons. 
The  peasants  of  Lucerne,  Berne,  Basel,  Solo- 
thurn,  and  the  territory  of  Aargau,  all  joined 
in  this  and  held  an  assembly  at  Sumiswald,  in 
April  1653,  where  they  chose  Nicholas  Leucto- 
berger  as  their  chief,  and  proclaimed  their  pur- 
pose of  making  themselves  free  as  the  Small 
Cantons.  To  this  union,  unfortunately,  they 
brought  neither  strength  of  purpose  nor  wisdom. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  the  cities  were  not  idle.  Zurich, 
the  capital,  gave  the  order  for  the  whole  confed- 
eracy to  arm,  in  May  1G53.  The  struggle  was 
short  and  decisive.  For  a  few  weeks  Leuen- 
berger's  soldiers  robbed  and  murdered  where 
they  could,  and  made  feeble  and  futile  attempts 
upon  the  small  cities  of  Aargau.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  he  met,  near  Herzogenbuchsee,  the 
Bernese  troops.  ...  A  desperate  fight  ensued, 
but  the  insurgents  were  soon  overpowered.  .  .  . 
This  battle  ended  the  insurrection."  Leuen- 
berger  was  beheaded.  "  No  sooner  was  this  re- 
volt of  the  peasants  over  than  the  smouldering 
fires  of  religious  hatred,  zealously  fanned  by  the 
clergy  on  both  sides,  broke  out  again.  .  .  .  Sev- 
eral families  of  Arth,  in  Schwyz  had  been  obliged 
by  the  Catholics  to  abjure  their  faith,  or  fly  from 
their  homes. "  Zurich  took  up  their  cause,  and 
"a  general  war  broke  out.  .  .  .  Berne  first  de- 
spatched troops  to  protect  her  own  frontier,  and 
then  sent  40  banners  '.r>  the  help  of  Zurich."  The 
Bernese  troops  were  so  c;ireless  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  (January  14,  1656) 
by  4,000  Luceruers,  in  the  territory  of  Villmer- 
gen,  and  were  ruinously  defeated,  losing  800  men 
and  eleven  guns.  "  Soon  afterwards  a  peace  was 
concluded,  where  everything  stood  much  as  it 
had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  which 
had  lasted  only  nine  weeks.  ...  A  second  insur- 
rection, on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  peasants'  re- 
volt, took  place  in  St.  Gall  in  the  first  years  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Swiss,  free  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outside  world,  were,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
mere  serfs  in  nearly  all  the  cantons,  and  such  was 
their  condition  in  the  country  of  Toggenburg. 
.  .  .  The  greater  part  of  the  rights  over  these 
estates  had  been  sold  to  the  abbot  of  P  t.  Gall  in 
1488.  In  the  year  1700,  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  was 
presided  over  by  Leodegar  Burgisser  as  sovereign 
lord.  ...  He  begun  by  questioning  all  the  com- 
mune rights  of  the  Toggenburgers,  and  called 
the  peoplp  his  serfs,  in  order  that  they  might 


become  so  used  to  the  name  as  not  to  rebel 
against  the  hardness  of  the  condition.  Even  at 
the  time  when  he  became  abbot,  there  was  very 
little,  either  of  right  or  privilege,  remaining  to 
these  poor  people.  .  .  .  When,  in  1701,  Abbot 
Leodegar  ordered  them  to  build  and  keep  open, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  new  road  through  the 
Ilummelwald,  crushed  as  they  had  been,  they 
turned."  After  much  fruitless  remonstrance  and 
appeal  they  took  up  arms,  supported  by  the 
Protestant  cantons  and  attacked  by  the  Cath- 
olics, with  aid  contributed  by  the  nuncio  of  the 
pope,  himself.  "The  contest  was  practically 
ended  on  the  25th  of  July,  1713,  by  a  decisive 
victory  by  the  Protestants  on  the  battle-field 
of  Villmergen,  where  they  had  been  beaten  by 
the  Lucerne  men  56  years  before.  The  battle 
lasted  four  hours,  and  2,000  Catholics  were  slain. 
...  In  the  month  of  August,  a  general  peace 
was  concluded  at  Aarau,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  conquerors.  The  five  Catholic  cantons 
were  obliged  to  yield  their  rights  over  Baden 
and  Itapperswyl,  and  to  associate  Berne  with 
themselves  in  the  sovereignty  over  Thurgau  and 
the  Rheinfeld.  By  this  provision  the  two  reli- 
gions became  equalized  in  those  provinces.  .  .  . 
The  Toggenburgers  came  once  more  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  but  with 
improved  rights  and  privileges,  and  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  Zurich  and  Berne.  The 
Catholic  cantons  were  long  in  recovering  from 
the  expenses  of  this  war.  .  .  .  During  86  years 
from  the  peace  of  Aarau,  the  Swiss  were  engaged 
in  neither  foreign  nor  civil  war,  and  the  disturb- 
ances which  agitated  the  different  cantons  from 
time  to  time  were  confined  to  a  limited  stage. 
But  real  peace  and  union  were  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Keligious  differences,  plots,  intrigues,  and  re- 
volts, kept  people  of  the  same  canton  and  vil- 
lage apart,  until  the  building  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  raised  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  was  gradually  weakened  and  ready  to 
fall,  like  a  house  of  cards,  at  the  first  blow  from 
France. " —  H.  D.  S.  Mackenzie,  Switzerland,  ch. 
15-16. 

Also  in:  H.  Zschokke,  Mist,  of  Switzerland, 
ch.  42-56. 

A.  D.  1792-1798. — The  ferment  of  the  French 
Revolution. —  Invasion  and  subjugation  by  the 
French. —  Robbinnj  of  the  treasure  of  Berne. — 
Formation  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. — "The 
world  rang  with  arms  and  cries  of  war,  with 
revolutions,  battles  and  defeats.  The  French 
promised  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  make  themselves  free.  .  .  . 
Their  arms  advanced  victorious  through  Savoy 
and  the  Netherlands  and  over  the  Rhine.  Nearer 
and  nearer  drew  the  danger  around  the  country 
of  the  Alpine  people.  But  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  states  showed  no  foresight  in 
view  of  the  danger.  They  thought  themselves 
safe  behind  the  shield  of  their  innocence  and 
their  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties. 
They  had  no  arms  and  prepared  none ;  they  had 
no  strength  and  did  not  draw  closer  the  bands  of 
their  everlasting  compact.  Each  canton,  timidly 
and  in  silence,  cared  for  its  own  safety,  but  little 
for  that  of  the  others.  .  .  .  All  kinds  of  pamph- 
lets stirred  up  the  people.  At  Lausanne,  Vevey, 
Rolle  and  other  places,  fiery  young  men,  in  noisy 
assemblages,  drank  success  to  the  arms  of  eman- 
cipated Prance.  Although  public  order  was  no- 
where disturbed  by  such  proceedings,  the  gov- 
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"-ent  of  Berne  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a 
I  them  by  severe  measures  and  to  compel 

bIk  "  wholesome  fear.     They  sent  plenipo- 

tentiaries supported  by  an  armed  force.  The 
Suilty  and  even  the  innocent  were  punished, 
lore  fled.  This  silenced  Vaud,  but  did  not  quell 
her  indignation.  The  fugitives  breathed  ven- 
geance. ...  In  foreign  countries  dwelt  sadly 
many  of  those  who,  at  various  times,  had  been 
banished  from  the  Confederacy  because  they  had, 
by  word  or  deed,  too  boldly  or  importunately 
defended  the  rights  and  freedom  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Several  of  these  addressed  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  republic.  .  .  .  Such  addresses 
pleased  the  chiefs  of  France.  They  thought  in 
their  hearts  that  Switzerland  would  be  an  excel- 
lent bulwark  for  France,  and  a  des'rable  gate, 
through  which  the  way  would  be  always  open 
to  Italy  and  Germany.  They  also  knew  of  and 
longed  for  the  treasures  of  the  Swiss  cities.  And 
they  endeavored  to  find  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  Confederates.  .  .  .  Shortly 
afterwards,  came  the  great  general  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  and  marched  through  Savoy  into 
Italy  against  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  ...  In 
a  very  few  months,  though  in  many  battles, 
Buonaparte  vanquished  the  whole  power  of  Aus- 
tria, conquered  and  terrified  Italy  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  took  the  whole  of  Lombardy  and 
compelled  the  emperor  to  make  peace.  He  made 
Lombardy  a  republic,  called  the  Cisalpine. 
When  the  subjects  of  Grisons  in  Valtelina, 
Chiavenna  and  Bormio  saw  this,  they  preferred 
to  be  citizens  of  the  neighboring  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, rather  than  poor  subjects  <"'  Grisons.  For 
their  many  grievances  ond  complaints  were 
rarely  listened  to.  But  Buonaparte  said  to  Gri- 
sons :  '  If  you  will  give  freedom  and  equal  rigl  ts 
to  these  people,  they  may  be  your  fellow-citizens, 
and  still  remain  with  you.  I  give  you  time;  de- 
cide and  send  word  to  me  at  Milan. "...  When 
the  last  period  for  decision  had  passed,  Buona- 
parte became  indignant  and  impatient,  and  united 
Valtelina,  Chiavenna  and  Bormio  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic  (22d  Oct.,  1797).  .  .  .  So  the  old  limits 
of  Switzerland  were  unjustly  contracted;  four 
weeks  afterwards  also,  that  part  of  the  bishopric 
of  Bale  which  had  hitherto  been  respected  on  ac- 
count of  its  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  was  added  to 
France.  Thereat  great  fear  fell  on  the  Confeder- 
ates. .  .  .  Then  the  rumor  spread  that  a  French 
army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land to  protect  the  people  of  Vaud.  They  had 
called  for  the  intervention  of  France  in  virtue  of 
ancient  treaties.  But  report  said  that  the  French 
intended  to  overthrow  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Almost  the  whole  Confederacy  was  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  dissolution.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  cantons,  powerless,  distrustful 
and  divided,  acted  each  for  itself,  without  con- 
cert. ...  In  the  mean  while  a  large  army  of 
French  advanced.  Under  their  generals  Brune 
and  Schauenberg  thev  entered  the  teiritory  of 
the  Confederates,  ana  Vaud,  accepting  foreign 
protection,  declan  d  herself  independent  of  Berne. 
Then  the  governments  of  Switzerland  felt  that 
they  could  no  longer  maintaia  their  former  do- 
minion. Lucerne  and  Schaufifhausen  declared 
their  subjects  free  and  united  to  tnemselves. 
Zurich  released  the  prisoners  of  Stafa,  and  prom- 
ised to  ameliorate  her  constitution  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people.  .  .  .  Even  Freiburg  now  felt 


that  the  change  must  come  for  which  Chenaur 
had  bled.  And  the  council  of  Berne  received 
into  their  number  52  representativea  of  the  coun- 
try and  said :  '  Let  us  hold  together  in  the  com- 
mon danger. '  All  these  reforms  and  revolutions 
were  the  work  of  four  weeks ;  all  too  late.  Berne, 
indeed,  with  Freiburg  and  Solothum,  opposed 
her  troops  to  the  advancing  French  army.  Cour- 
age was  not  wanting;  but  discipline,  skill  in 
arms  and  experienced  officers.  ...  On  the  veiy 
first  day  of  the  war  (2d  March,  i798),  the  enemy's 
light  troops  took  Freiburg  and  Solothum,  and 
on  the  fourth  (5th  March),  Berne  itself.  .  .  . 
France  now  authoritatively  decided  the  future 
fate  of  Switzerland  and  said :  '  The  Confederacy 
is  no  more.  Henceforward  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land shall  form  a  free  state,  one  and  indivisible, 
under  the  name  of  the  Helvetian  republic.  All 
the  inhabitants,  in  country  as  well  as  city,  shall 
have  equal  rights  of  citizensL'p.  The  citizens 
in  general  assembly  shall  choose  their  magis- 
trates, officers,  judges  and  legislati/e  council; 
the  legislative  council  shall  elect  the  general 
government;  the  government  shall  appoint  the 
cantonal  prefects  and  oflicers. '  The  whole  Swiss 
territory  was  divided  into  18  cantons  of  about 
equal  size.  For  this  purpose  the  district  of 
Berne  was  parcelled  into  the  cantons  of  Vaud, 
Oberland,  Berne  and  Aragau ;  several  small  can- 
tons were  united  in  one ;  as  Uri,  Schwyz.  Unter- 
walden  and  Zug  in  the  canton  of  Waldstatten ; 
St.  Gallen  district,  Rheinthal  and  Appenzell  in 
the  canton  of  Santis;  several  countries  subject 
to  the  Confederacy,  as  Baden,  Thurgau,  Lugano 
and  Bellinzona,  formed  new  cantons.  Valaia 
was  also  added  as  one ;  Grisons  was  invited  to 
join;  but  Geneva,  Muhlhausen  and  other  districts 
formerly  parts  of  Switzerland,  were  separated 
from  her  and  incorporated  with  France.  So  de- 
creed the  foreign  conquerors.  They  levied  heavy 
war-taxes  and  contributions.  They  carried  off 
the  tons  of  gold  which  Berne,  Zurich  and  other 
cities  had  accumulated  in  their  treasure-chambers 
during  their  dominion.  .  .  .  But  the  mountain- 
eers of  Uri,  Nidwalden,  Schwyz  and  Glarus, 
original  confederates  in  liberty,  said :  '  In  battle 
and  in  blood,  our  fathers  won  the  glorious  jewel 
of  our  independence ;  we  will  not  lose  it  but  in 
battle  a.id  in  blood.'  .  .  .  Then  they  fought 
valiantly  near  Wollrau  and  on  the  Schindellegi, 
but  unsuccessfully.  .  .  .  But  Aloys  Reding  re- 
assembled his  troops  on  the  Rothenthurm,  near 
the  Morgarten  field  of  victory.  There  a  long 
and  bloody  battle  took  place.  .  .  .  Thrice  did 
the  French  troops  renew  the  combat :  thrice  were 
they  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Aegeri  in  Zug. 
It  was  the  second  of  May.  Nearly  2,000  of  the 
enemy  lay  slain  upon  that  glorious  field.  Glo- 
riously also  fought  the  Waldstatten  on  the  next 
day  near  Arth.  But  the  strength  of  the  heroes 
bled  away  in  their  very  viclories.  They  made  a 
treaty,  and,  with  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  entered 
the  Helvetian  republic.  Thus  ended  the  old 
Bond  of  the  Confederates.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety  yeo»^  had  it  lasted ;  in  seventy-four  days 
it  was  dissolved. " — H.  Zschokke,  The  JJistory  of 
Switzerland,  ch.  57  and  60. — "A  system  of  rob- 
bery and  extortion,  more  shameless  even  than 
that  practised  in  Italy,  was  put  in  force  against 
the  cantonal  governments,  against  the  monaster 
ies,  and  against  private  individuals.  In  compen- 
sation for  the  material  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
country,  the  new  Helvetic  Republic,  one  and  in- 
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divisible,  was  proclaimed  at  Aarau.  It  conferred 
an  equality  of  political  rights  upon  all  natives  of 
Switzerland,  and  substituted  for  the  ancient  ^  ,- 
rieties  of  cantonal  sovereignty  a  single  natiowal 
government,  composed,  like  that  of  France,  of  a 
Directory  and  two  Councils  of  Legislature.  The 
towns  and  districts  which  had  been  hitherto  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  government  welcomed  a 
change  which  seemed  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  their  former  superiors:  the  mountain-can- 
tons fought  with  traditional  heroism  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  fathers;  but  they  were  compelled,  one  after 
another,  to  submit  to  the  overwhelming  force  of 
France,  and  to  accept  the  new  constitution.  Yet, 
even  now,  when  peace  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  whole  purpose  of  France  attained, 
the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  invaders  ex- 
hausted the  endurance  of  a  spirited  people.  The 
magistrates  of  the  Republic  were  expelled  from 
office  at  the  word  of  a  French  Commission ;  hos- 
tages were  seized ;  at  leugth  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  order  was  required  as  a  condition  for 
the  evacuation  of  Switzerland  by  the  French 
army.  It  was  refused  by  the  mountaineers  of 
Unterwalden,  and  a  handful  of  peasants  met  the 
French  army  at  the  village  of  Stanz,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Sept.  8).  There 
for  three  days  they  fought  with  unyielding  cour- 
age. Their  resistance  inflamed  the  French  to  a 
cruel  vengeance:  slaughtered  families  and  burn- 
ing villages  renewed,  in  this  so-called  crusade  of 
liberty,  the  savagery  of  ancient  war." — C.  A. 
FyflEe,  Ilist.  of  Modern  Europe,  v.  1,  ch.  4. — 
"Geneva  at  the  same  time  [1798]  fell  a  prey  to 
the  ambition  of  the  all-engrossing  Republic. 
This  celebrated  city  had  long  been  an  object  of 
their  desire ;  and  the  divisions  by  which  it  was 
now  distracted  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  the  object.  Tlie  democratic 
party  loudly  demanded  a  union  with  that  power, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  report  upon  the  subject.  Their  report,  how- 
ever, was  unfavourable;  upon  which  General 
Gerard,  who  commanded  a  small  corps  in  the 
neighbourhood,  took  possession  of  the  town ;  and 
the  Senate,  with  the  bayonet  at  their  throats, 
formally  agreed  to  a  union  with  the  conquering 
Republic."— Sir  A.  Alison,  ITw^.  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  25  («.  6). 

Also  in  :  A.  Thiers,  Uist.  of  the  Fr.  Rev.  (Am. 
ed.),  V.  4,  2>P-  248-252. — Mallet  du  Pan,  Memoirs 
and  Cor.,  v.  2,  ch.  13-14. 

A.  D.  1797.  —  Bonaparte's  dismemberment 
of  the  Graubiinden.  See  France:  A.  D.  1797 
(May — Octoheu). 

A.  D.  1798-1799. — Battlefield  of  the  second 
Coalition  against  France.  SeeFuANCE:  A.  D. 
1798-1799  (August— April). 

A.  D.    1799    (August  —  December).  —  Cam- 

Saign  of  the  French  against  the  Russians. — 
lattle  of  Zurich.— Carnage  in  the  city.— 
Suvtrarrow's  retreat.  See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1799 
(August — Decemiu:h). 

A.  D.  1800.— Bonaparte's  passage  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  See  France:  A.  D.  1800- 
1801  (May— February). 

A.  D.  1802.— Revolution  instigated  and  en- 
forced by  Bonaparte.  SeeFiLVNCE:  A.  D.  1801- 
1808. 

A.  D.  1803-1848.— Napoleon's  Act  of  Medi- 
ation.— Independence  regained  and  Neutrality 
guaranteed  oy  the  Congress  of  Vienna.— Ge- 


neva, the  Valais,  and  Neuchatel.— The  Fed- 
eral Pact  of  1815.— The  Sonderbund  and  Civil 
War.— The  Federal  Constitution  of  1848.— 
"  Bonaparte  summoned  deputies  of  both  parties 
to  Paris,  and  after  long  consultation  with  them 
he  gave  to  Switzerland,  on  the  2d  February 
1803,  a  new  Constitution  termed  the  Act  of 
Jlediation.  Old  names  were  restored,  and  in 
some  cases  whit  had  been  subject  lands  were  in- 
corporated'in  the  League,  which  now  consisted 
of  19  Cantons,  each  having  a  separate  Constitu- 
tion. The  additional  six  were:  St.  Galleu,  the 
Orisons,  Aarga^i,  Thurgau,  Ticino,  and  Vaud. 
This  was  the  fifth  phase  of  the  Confederation. 
A  Diet  was  created,  there  being  one  deputy  to 
eaclf  Canton,  but  still  with  limited  powers,  for 
he  could  only  vote  according  to  his  instructions. 
The  19  deputies  had,  however,  between  them  25 
votes,  because  every  deputy  who  represented  a 
Canton  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed two  votes,  and  there  were  six  of  these 
Cantons.  The  Diet  met  once  a  year  in  June,  by 
turns  at  Zllrich,  Bern,  Luzern,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thurn,  and  Basel,  the  Cantons  of  which  these 
were  the  capitals  becoming  successively  directing 
Cantons.  "Three  were  Catholic  and  three  Prot- 
estant. The  head  of  the  directing  Canton  for 
the  time  being  was  Landammann  cf  Switzer- 
land and  President  of  the  Diet.  The  Act  of 
Mediation  was  not  acceptable  to  all  parties, 
and  before  Switzerland  could  become  entirely 
independent  there  was  to  be  one  more  for- 
eign intervention.  The  fall  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  brought  with  it  the  destruction  of  his 
work  in  that  country,  the  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence of  which  were  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  [see  Vienna:  Congress  ofJ, 
though  upon  condition  of  the  maintenance  in 
the  Confederation  of  the  new  Cantons;  and  in 
1814  the  Valais  (a  Republic  allied  to  the  Confed- 
eration frciin  the  Middle  Ages  till  1798),  Neucha- 
tel (which,  from  being  subject  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  had  been  bestowed  by  Napoleon  upon 
Marshal  Berthier),  and  Geneva  (which  had  been 
annexed  to  France  under  the  Directory  in  1798, 
but  was  now  independent  and  rendered  more 
compact  by  the  addition  of  some  territory  be- 
longing to  France  and  Savoy)  were  added  to  the 
existing  Cantons.  Finally,  the  perpetual  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  and  the  inviolability  of 
her  territory  were  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  in  au 
Act  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November  1815. 
Neuchatel,  however,  only  really  gained  its  inde- 
pendence in  1857,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Prus- 
sian Principality.  The  Confederation  now  con- 
sisted of  22  Cantons,  and  a  Federal  Pact,  drawn 
up  at  Zllrich  by  .the  Diet  in  1815,  and  accepted 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  took  the  place  of  the 
Act  of  Mediation,  and  remained  in  force  till  1848. 
It  was  in  some  respects  a  return  to  the  state  of 
things  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
restored  to  the  Cantons  a  large  portion  of  their 
former  sovereignty.  .  .  .  Then  came  an  epoch 
of  agitation  and  discord.  The  Confederation 
suffered  from  a  fundamental  vice,  i.  e.  the 
powerlessness  of  the  central  authoritj'^.  The 
Cantons  had  become  too  independent,  and  gave 
to  their  deputies  instructions  differing  widely 
from  each  other.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1830  had  its  echo  in  Switzerland,  the  patricians 
of  Bern  and  the  aristocratic  class  in  other  Can- 
tons lost  the  ascendency  which  they  had  grad- 
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ually  recovered  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  tlie  power  of  the  people  was  greatly 
increased,  in  several  months  12  Cantons,  among 
which  were  Luzern  and  Freiburg,  modified  their 
Constitutions  in  a  democnitic  sense,  some  peace- 
ably, others  by  revolution.  .  .  .  Between  1830 
and  1847  there  were  in  all  27  revisions  of  can- 
tonal Constitutions.  To  political  disputes  re- 
ligious troubles  were  added.  In  Aargau  the 
Constitution  of  1831,  whereby  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil was  made  to  consist  of  200  members,  half 
being  Protestants  and  half  Catholics,  wrs  revised 
in  1840,  and  by  the  new  Constitution  the  mem- 
bers were  no  longer  to  be  chosen  with  any  refer- 
ence to  creed,  but  upon  the  basis  of  wide  popular 
representation,  thus  giving  a  numerical  advan- 
tage to  the  Protestants.  Discontent  arose  among 
the  Catholics,  and  eventually  some  2,000  peas- 
ants of  that  faith  took  up  arms,  but  were  beaten 
by  Protestants  of  Aargau  at  Villmergen  in  Jan- 
uary 1841,  and  the  consequence  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  eight  convents  in  that  Canton,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  most  valuable  property. 
...  A  first  result  of  the  suppression  of  these 
convents  was  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  government 
of  Luzern,  and  the  advent  to  power  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  that  Canton.  Two 
years  later  the  new  government  convoked  dele- 
gates of  the  Catholic  Cantons  at  Rothen,  near 
Luzern,  and  there  in  secret  conferences,  and 
under  the  prete.vt  that  religion  was  in  danger, 
the  bases  of  a  separate  League  or  Sonderbund 
were  laid,  embracing  the  four  Forest  Cantons, 
Zug,  and  Freiburg.  Subsequently  the  Valais 
joined  the  League,  which  was  clearly  a  violation 
not  only  of  the  letter  but  also  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Pact.  In  1844  the  Grand  Council  of  Lu- 
zern voted  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits'  appeal  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  superior  public 
education,  and  this  led  to  hostilities  between  the 
Liberal  and  Ultramontane  parties.  Bands  of 
volunteers  attacked  Luzern  and  were  defeated, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  became  a  burning 
question,  and  finally,  when  the  ordinary  Diet 
assembled  at  Bern  in  July  1847,  the  Sonderbund 
Car')n3  declared  their  intention  of  persevering  in 
their  separate  alliance  until  the  other  Cantons 
had  decreed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Aargau 
convents,  al)andoned  the  question  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  renounced  all  modifications  of  the  Pact. 
These  conditions  could  evidently  not  be  ac- 
cepted. ...  On  the  4th  November  1847,  after 
the  deputies  of  the  Sonderbund  had  left  the  Diet, 
this  League  was  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  -A  short  and  decisive  campaign  of  25 
days  ensued,  Freiburg  was  taken  by  the  Federal 
troops,  under  General  Dufour,  later  Luzern 
opened  its  gates,  the  small  Cantons  and  the 
Valais  capitulated  and  the  strife  came  to  an 
end.  ...  As  soon  as  the  Sonderbund  was  dis- 
solved, it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
revision  of  the  Federal  Pact." — Sir  F.  O.  Adams 
and  C.  D.  Cunningham,  The  Siciss  Confederation, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  i8io. —  Annexation  of  the  Valais  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1810  (Februauy 
— December). 

A.  D.  1817. — Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1832.— Educational  reforms.  See  Edu- 
cation, Modern  :  European  Countries.  — 
Switzerland. 


A.  D.  1848-1890.— T.ie  existing:  Federal 
Constitution. — On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sonder- 
bund Secession  and  War,  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  Constitution  for  the  Confederacy  was  confided 
to  a  committee  of  fourteen  members,  and  the 
work  was  finished  on  the  8th  of  April,  1848. 
"The  project  was  submitted  to  the  Cantons,  and 
accepted  at  once  by  thirteen  and  a  half;  others 
joined  during  the  summer,  and  the  new  Consti- 
tution was  finally  promulgated  with  the  assent 
of  all  on  the  12th  September.  Hence  arose 
the  seventh  and  last  phase  of  the  Confederation, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitution  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  being  the  first  which 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Swiss,  without  any 
foreign  influence,  although  its  authors  had 
studied  that  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  was 
natural  that,  as  in  process  of  time  commerce  and 
industry  were  developed,  and  as  the  differences 
between  the  legislation  of  the  various  Cantons 
became  more  apparent,  a  revision  of  the  first 
really  Swiss  Constitution  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. This  was  proposed  both  in  1871  and  1872, 
but  the  partisans  of  a  further  centralization, 
though  successful  in  the  Chambers,  were  de- 
feated upon  an  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  on 
the  12th  May  1872,  by  a  majority  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand,  and  by  thirteen  Cantons 
to  nine.  The  question  was,  however,  by  no 
means  settled,  and  in  1874  a  new  project  of  re- 
vision, more  acceptable  to  the  partisans  of  can- 
tonal independence,  was  adopted  by  the  people, 
the  numbers  being  340,199,  to  198,013.  The 
Cantons  were  about  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
revision,  14^  declaring  for  and  7^^  against  it. 
This  Constitution  bears  date  the  29th  May  1874, 
and  lias  since  been  added  to  and  altered  in  cer- 
tain particulars." — Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D. 
Cunningham,  The  Swiss  Confederation,  ch.  1. — 
' '  Since  1848  .  .  .  Switzerland  has  been  a  federal 
state,  consisting  of  a  central  authority,  the 
Bund,  and  19  entire  and  6  half  states,  the  Can- 
tons ;  to  foreign  powers  she  presents  an  united 
front,  while  her  internal  policy  allows  to  each 
C!anton  a  large  amount  of  independence.  .  .  , 
The  basis  of  all  legislative  division  is  the  Com- 
mune or  'Gemeinde,'  corresponding  in  some 
slight  degree  to  the  English  'Parish.'  The 
Commune  in  its  legislative  and  administrative 
aspect  or  '  Einwohnergemeinde '  is  composed  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  Commune.  It  is  self- 
governing  and  has  the  control  of  the  local  police ; 
it  also  administers  all  matters  connected  with 
pauperism,  education,  sanitary  and  funeral  reg- 
ulations, the  fire  brigade,  the  maintenance  of 
public  peace  and  trusteeships.  ...  At  the  head 
of  the  Commune  is  the  'Gemeinderath,'  or 
'  Communal  Council,'  whose  members  are  elected 
from  the  inhabitants  for  a  fixed  period.  It  is 
presided  over  by  an  'Animann,'  or  'Mayor,' or 
'  President. ' .  .  .  Above  the  Commune  on  the 
ascending  scale  comes  the  Canton.  .  .  .  Each  of 
the  19  Cantons  and  6  half  Cantons  is  a  sovereign 
state,  whose  privileges  are  nevertheless  limited 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  particularly  as  re- 
gards legal  and  military  matters;  the  Constitu- 
tion also  defines  the  extent  of  each  Canton,  and 
no  portion  of  a  Canton  is  allowed  to  secede  and 
join  itself  to  another  Canton.  .  .  .  Legislative 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  '  Volk ' ;  in  ihe  polit- 
ical sense  of  the  word  the  '  Volk '  consists  of  all 
the  Swiss  living  in  the  Canton,  who  have  passed 
their  20th  year  and  are  not  under  disability  from 
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crime  or  bankruptcy.  The  voting  on  tlio  part 
of  tlie  people  deals  mostly  with  alterations  in 
the  cantonal  constHution,  treaties,  laws,  decis- 
ions of  the  First  Council  involving  expenditures 
of  Frs.  100,000  and  upward,  and  other  decisions 
which  the  Council  considers  advisable  to  subject 
to  the  public  vote,  which  also  determines  the 
adoption  of  propositions  for  the  creation  of  new 
laws,  or  the  alteration  or  abolition  of  old  ones, 
when  such  a  plebiscite  is  demanded  by  a  petition 
signed  by  5,000  voters.  .  .  .  The  First  Council 
(Grosse  Itath)  is  the  highest  political  and  admin- 
istrative power  of  the  Canton.  It  corresponds 
to  the  'Chamber'  of  other  countries.  Every 
1,300  inhabitants  of  an  electoral  circuit  send  one 
member.  .  .  .  The  Kleine  Rath  or  special  coun- 
cil (corresponding  to  the  '  Ministeriura '  of  other 
continental  countries)  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers and  has  three  proxies.  It  is  chosen  by  the 
First  Council  for  a  period  of  two  years.  It 
superintends  all  cantonal  institutions  and  con- 
trols the  various  public  boards.  .  .  .  The  popu- 
lations of  the  23  sovereign  Cantons  constitute 
together  the  Swiss  Coniederation.  .  .  .  The 
highest  power  of  the  Bund  is  exercised  by  the 
'Bundesversummlung,'  or  Parliament,  which 
consists  of  two  chambers,  the  'Nationalruth,' 
and  the  '  Stilnderath. '  The  Nationalrath  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Stttnderath  partially  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
the  former  represents  the  Swiss  people,  the  latter 
the  Cantons.  The  Nationalrath  consists  of  145 
members.  .  .  .  Every  Canton  or  half  Canton 
must  choose  at  least  one  member;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  election  Switzerland  is  divided  into 
49  electoral  districts.  The  Nationalrath  is  trien- 
nial. .  .  .  The  Standerath  consists  of  44  mem- 
bers, each  Canton  having  two  representatives 


and  each  half  Canton  cae.  ...  A  bill  is  re- 
garded as  passed  when  it  has  an  absolute  ma- 
jority in  both  chambers,  but  it  does  not  come 
into  force  until  either  a  plebiscite  is  not  de- 
manded '-.i  a  sjiace  of  three  months,  or,  if  it  is 
demanded  (for  which  the  request  of  30,000  voters 
is  necessary)  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
people  is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  This  privilege  of 
the  people  to  control  the  decision  of  their  repre- 
sentatives is  called  Dm  Referendum  ^see  Refek- 
bndum].  .  .  .  The  highest  administrative  author- 
ity in  Switzerland  is  the  Bundesrath,  composed 
or  seven  members,  i  lich  [like  the  Bundesver- 
sammlung]  .  .  .  meets  in  Bern.  Its  members 
are  chosen  by  the  Bundesversammlung  and  the 
term  of  office  is  ten  years.  .  .  .  Tlie  president  of 
the  Confederation  (Bundcspresident)  is  chosen 
by  the  Bundesversanunlung  from  the  members 
of  the  Bundesrath  for  one  year.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  so  far  as  it  is  exercised  by 
the  Bund,  is  entrusted  to  a  Court,  the  Bundes- 
gericht,  consisting  of  nine  members." — P.  Haurl, 
Sketch  of  the  Const,  of  Switzerland  {in  Strick- 
land's "  The  Engadine^'). 

Also  in  :  Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunning- 
ham, 17ie  Siriss  Confederation. — J.  M.  V.'ncent, 
State  and  Federal  Gov't  in  Switzerland.— Old 
South  Leaflets,  gen.  series,  no.  18.  —  Univ.  of 
Penn.,  Pub's,  no.  8. — For  the  text  of  the  Swiss 
Constitution,  see  Constitution  op  Switzer- 
land. 

A.  D.  1871.  —  Exclusion  of  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1769-1871. 

A.  D.  1894.— The  President  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council  for  1894  is  fimilc  Frey,  tie  Vice 
President,  Joseph  Zemp.  According  to  th  i  latest 
census,  taken  in  1888,  the  population  of  Switzer- 
land was  2,917,740 


SWORD,  German  Order  of  the.  See  Li- 
vonia: 1 2-1  3tii  Centuries. 

SWORD,  Swedish  Order  of  the.— An  Order, 
ascribed  to  Gustavus  Vasa.  It  was  revived, 
after  long  neglect,  by  King  Frederick  I.  in 
1748. 

SYAGRIDS,  Kingdom  of.  See  Gaul:  A.  D. 
457-486. 

SYBARIS.— SYBARITES. —  Sybaris  and 
Kroton  were  two  ancient  Greek  cities,  founded 
by  Achffian  colonists,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  in  southern  Italy.  "The  towu  of 
Sybaris  was  planted  between  two  rivers,  the 
Sybaris  and  the  Krathis  (the  name  of  the. latter 
borrowed  from  a  river  of  Achaia) ;  the  town  of 
Kroton  about  twenty-flve  miles  distant,  on  the 
river  jEsurus.  .  .  .  The  fatal  contest  between 
these  two  cities,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Sy- 
baris, took  place  in  510  B.  C,  after  the  latter 
had  subsisted  in  growing  prosperity  for  210 
years.  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  the  Sybarites,  in 
that  final  contest,  marched  against  Kroton  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men.  .  .  .  The  few  state- 
ments which  have  reached  us  respecting  them 
touch,  unfortunately,  upon  little  more  than  their 
luxury,  fantastic  self-indulgence  and  extrava- 
gant indolence,  for  which  qualities  they  have  be- 
come proverbial  in  modern  times  as  well  as  in 
ancient.  Anecdotes  illustrating  these  qualities 
were  current,  and  served  more  than  one  purpose 
in  antiquity. "—  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch  22 

SYBOTA,  Naval  Battle  of.— Fought,  B.  C. 
433,  between  the  fleets  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  in 


the  quarrel  which  led  up  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  Athenians  had  ten  ships  present,  as 
allies  of  the  Corcyreans,  intending  on'y  to  watch 
affairs,  but  at  the  end  they  were  drawn  into  ihe 
fight.  The  Corcyreans  were  beaten.  —  Thucyd- 
ides,  ITistortj,  hk.  1,  sect.  46. 

SYCOPHANTS. —  "Not  until  now  [about 
B.  C.  428,  when  the  demagogue  Cleon  rose  to 
power  at  Athens]  did  the  activity  of  the  Syco- 
phants attain  to  its  full  height ;  a  class  of  men 
aro,se  who  made  a  regular  trade  of  collecting 
materials  foj  indictments,  and  of  bringing  their 
fellow  citizens  before  a  leg.'l  tribunal.  These 
denunciations  were  particularly  directed  against 
those  who  were  distinguished  by  wealth,  birth 
and  services,  and  nho  therefore  gave  cause  for 
suspicion;  for  the  informers  wished  to  prove 
themselves  zealous  friends  of  the  people  and  ac- 
tive guardians  of  the  constitution.  ...  In- 
trigues and  conspiracies  were  suspected  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  populai  orators  persuaded  the 
citizens  to  put  no  confidence  in  any  magistrate, 
envoy  or  commission,  but  rather  to  settle  every- 
thing in  full  assembly  and  themselves  assume  the 
entire  executive.  The  Sycophants  made  their 
living  out  of  this  universal  suspicion.  .  .  .  They 
threatened  prosecutions  in  order  thus  to  extort 
money  fiom  guilty  and  innocent  alike;  for  even 
among  those  who  felt  free  from  guilt  were  many 
who  shunned  a  political  prosecution  beyond  all 
other  things,  having  no  confidence  in  a  jury." — 
E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  4,  ch.  2  (r.  3). 

SYDENHAM,  and  Rational  Medicine.  See 
Medical  Science:  17tu  Century.        
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SYDNEY:  First  settlement  (1788).  See 
ArsTiiAMA:  A.  D.  1G01-18U0. 

SYLLA.    See  Sulla. 

SYLLABARIES.— "  A  good  (leal  of  the  [As- 
syrianj  literature  was  of  a  lexical  and  grammati- 
cal kind,  and  was  intended  lO  assist  the  Semitic 
student  in  interpreting  the  old  Accadian  texts. 
Lists  of  cliaracters  were  drawn  up  with  their 
pronunciation  in  Accadian  and  the  translation 
into  Assyrian  of  the  words  represented  by  them. 
Since  the  Accadian  pronunciation  of  a  character 
was  frequently  the  phonetic  value  attached  to  it 
by  the  Assyrians,  these  syllabaries,  as  they  have 
been  termed — in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  cuneiform  characters  denoted  syllables  and 
not  letters — have  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  in  the  decipherment  of  the  inscrip- 
tions."— A.  H.  Sayce,  Assyria,  'its  Princes,  Priests 
and  People,  eh.  4. 

SYLLABUS  OF  1864,  The.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1864. 

SYLVANIA,  The  proposed  State  of.  See 
NouTuwEST  Teuuitoky  of  the  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1784. 

SYLVESTER  IL,  Pope,  A.  D.  999-1003. 
. . .  .Sylvester  IIL,  Antipope,  1044. 

SYMMACHIA. — An  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  two  states  was  so  called  by  the 
Greeks. 

SYMMORIiK,  The.—"  In  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus  in  Olyrip.  100,3  (B.  C.  378)  the  insti- 
tution of  what  wf  re  called  the  symmoriaj  (col- 
legia, or  companies),  was  introduced  [at  Athens] 
in  relation  to  the  property  taxes.  The  object  of 
this  institution,  as  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
themselves  show,  was  through  the  joint  liability 
of  larger  associations  to  confirm  the  sense  of  in- 
dividual obligation  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to 
secure  their  collection,  and  also,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  cause  those  taxes  which  were  not  received 
at  the  proper  time  to  be  advanced  by  the  most 
wealthy  citizens." — A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  the  Athenians  (tr.  by  Lamb),  bk.  4,  ch.  9. 

SYMPOSIUM.— The  Symposium  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  was  that  part  of  a  feast  which  en- 
sued when  the  substantial  eating  was  done,  and 
which  was  enlivened  with  wine,  music,  conver- 
sation, exhibitions  of  dancing,  etc. — C.  C.  Felton, 
Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  course  2,  lect.  5. 

SYNHEDRION,  OR  SYNEDRION,  The. 
See  Sanhedrim. 

SYNOECIA.  See  Athens:  The  Beginning. 

SYNOD  OF  THE  OAK,  The.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  400- -18. 

♦ 

SYRACUSE  :  B.  C.  734. —The  Founding 
of  the  city. — "Syracuse  was  founded  the  year 
after  Naxos,  by  Corinthians,  under  a  leader 
named  Archias,  a  Heracleid,  and  probably  of 
the  ruling  caste,  who  appears  to  have  been  cora- 
pelk'd  to  quit  his  country  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
the  indignation  which  he  had  excited  by  a  horri- 
ble outrage  committed  in  a  family  of  lower  rank. 
.  .  .  Syracuse  became,  in  course  of  time,  the 
parent  of  other  Sicilian  cities,  among  which 
Camarina  was  the  most  considerable.  .  .  .  Forty- 
five  years  after  Syracuse,  Gela  was  founded  by 
a  band  collected  from  Crete  and  Rhodes,  chiefly 
from  Lindus,  and  about  a  century  later  (B.  C. 
582)  sent  fortli  settlers  to  the  banks  of  the  Ac- 
ragas,  where  they  built  Agrigentum." — C.  Tliirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Oreece,  ch.  lis.— The  first  settlement 
at  Syracuse  was  on  the  islet  of  Ortygia.  ' '  Ortygia, 


two  English  miles  in  circumference,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  island  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  was  bridged  over  when  the  city 
was  occupied  and  enlarged  by  Gelon  in  the  72nd 
Olympiad,  if  not  earlier.  It  formed  only  a  small 
part,  though  the  most  secure  and  best- fortified 
part,  of  the  vast  space  which  the  city  afterwards 
occupied.  But  it  sufficed  alone  for  the  inhabi- 
tants during  a  considerable  time,  and  the  present 
city  in  its  modern  decline  has  again  reverted  to 
the  same  modcct  limits.  Moreover,  Ortygia 
offered  another  advantage  of  not  less  valu<*.  It 
lay  across  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  harbour, 
approached  by  a  narrow  mouth,  and  its  fountain 
of  Arethusa  was  memorable  in  antiquity  both 
for  the  abundance  and  goodness  of  its  water." — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  cfi.  22. 

B.  C.  480. —  Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Himera.    See  Sicily:  B.  C.  480. 

B.  C.  415-413. — Siege  by  the  Athenians.— 
The  Greek  city  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  having 
been  founded  and  built  up  by  colonization  from 
Corinth,  naturally  shared  the  deep  hatred  of 
Athens  which  was  common  among  the  Dorian 
Greeks,  and  which  the  Corinthians  particularly 
found  many  reasons  to  cherish.  The  feeling  at 
Athens  was  reciprocal,  and,  as  the  two  cities 
grew  supreme  in  their  resp'.^tive  spheres  and 
arrogant  with  the  consciousness  of  superior 
power,  mutual  jealousies  fed  their  passion  of 
hostility,  although  nothing  in  their  affairs,  either 
politically  or  commercially,  brought  them  really 
into  conflict  with  one  another.  But  Syracuse, 
enforcing  her  supremacy  in  Sicily,  dealt  roughly 
with  the  Ionian  settlements  there,  and  Athens 
was  appealed  to  for  aid.  The  first  call  upon 
her  was  made  (B.  C.  428)  in  the  midst  of  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
came  from  the  people  of  Leontini,  then  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  Syracuse,  into  which  other 
Sicilian  cities  had  been  drawn.  The  Athenians 
were  easily  induced  to  respond  to  the  call,  and 
they  sent  a  naval  force  which  took  part  in  the 
Leontine  War,  but  without  any  marked  success. 
The  result  was  to  produce  among  the  Sicilians 
a  common  dread  of  Athenian  interference,  which 
led  them  to  patch  up  a  general  pet.ce.  But 
fresh  quarrels  were  not  long  in  arising,  in  the 
course  of  which  Leontini  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  another  Sicilian  city,  Egesta,  which  Athens 
had  befoie  received  into  her  alliance,  claimed 
help  against  Syracuse.  This  appeal  reached  the 
Athenians  at  a  time  (B.  C.  416)  when  their  popu- 
lace was  blindly  following  Alcibiades,  whose 
ambition  craved  war,  and  who  chafed  under 
the  restraints  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sparta 
which  Nicias  had  brought  about.  They  were 
carried  by  his  influence  into  the  undertaking  of 
a  great  expedition  of  conquest,  directed  against 
the  Sicilian  capital  —  the  most  costly  and  for- 
midable which  any  Greek  state  had  ever  fitted 
out.  In  the  summer  of  B.  C.  415  the  whole 
force  assembled  at  Corey  ra  and  sailed  across 
the  Ionian  sea  to  the  Italian  coast  and  thence 
to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  134  triremes,  with 
many  merchant,  ships  and  transports,  bearing 
5,100  hoplites,  480  bowmen  and  700  Rhodian 
slingers.  The  commanders  were  Nicias,  Lama- 
chus  and  Alcibiades.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  Sicily  a  disagreement  among  the 
generals  made  elBcient  action  impossible  and 
gave  the  Syracusaus  time  to  prepare  a  stubborn 
resistance.    Meantime  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
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fit  Athens  had  brought  about  a  decree  for  his 
arrest,  on  account  of  an  alleged  profanation  of 
the  sacred  Eleusiniaa  mysteries,  and,  fearing  to 
face  the  accusation,  he  tied,  taking  refuge  at 
Sparta,  where  he  became  the  implacable  enemy 
of  his  country.  Three  months  passed  before 
Nicias,  who  held  the  chief  command,  made  any 
attempt  against  Syracuse.  He  then  struck  a 
single  blow,  which  was  successful,  but  which 
led  to  nothing ;  for  the  Athenian  army  was  with- 
Iravvn  immediately  afterwards  and  put  into 
winter  quarters.  In  the  following  spring  the 
regular  operations  of  a  siege  and  blockade  were 
undertaken,  at  sea  with  the  fleet  and  on  land 
by  a  wall  of  circumvallation.  The  undertaking 
promised  well  at  first  and  the  Syracusans  were 
profoundly  discouraged.  But  Sparta,  T'here 
Alcibiades  worked  paspi'^nately  in  their  fa  or, 
sent  them  a  general,  Gj  i;ppu8,  who  proved  to 
be  equal  to  an  army,  ana  promised  reinforce- 
ments to  follow.  The  more  vigorous  Athenia.. 
general,  Lamachus,  had  been  killed,  and  Nicias, 
with  incredible  apathy,  suffered  Gylippus  to 
gather  up  a  small  army  in  the  i.sland  and  to 
enter  Syracuse  with  it,  in  defiance  of  the  Athen- 
ian blockade.  From  that  day  the  situati'^n  was 
reversed.  The  besieged  became  the  assailants 
and  the  besiegers  defended  themselves.  Nicias 
sent  to  Athens  for  help  and  maintained  his 
ground  with  difficulty  through  another  long 
winter,  until  a  second  great  fleet  and  army  ar- 
rived, under  the  capable  general  Demosthenes, 
to  reinforce  him.  But  it  was  toe  late.  Syra- 
cuse had  received  powerful  aid,  w  ships  and 
men,  from  Corinth,  from  Sparta  and  from  other 
enemies  of  Athens,  had  built  a  navy  and  trained 
sailors  of  her  own,  and  was  full  of  confident 
courage.  The  Athenipis  were  continually  de- 
feated, on  land  and  sea,  and  hoped  for  nothing 
at  last  but  to  be  able  to  retreat.  Even  the  op- 
portunity to  do  that  was  lost  for  them  in  the  end 
by  the  weakness  of  Nicias,  who  delayed  mov- 
ing on  account  of  an  eclipse,  until  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  a  final  sea-fight  and  the  island  roads 
were  blocked  by  an  implacable  enemy.  The 
flight  when  it  was  undertaken  proved  a  hopeless 
attempt,  and  there  is  nothing  in  history  more 
tragical  than  the  account  of  it  which  is  given 
in  the  pages  of  Thucydides  On  the  sixth  day 
of  the  struggling  retreat  the  division  under 
Demosthenes  gave  up  and  surrendered  to  the 
pursuers  who  swarmed  around  it.  On  the  next 
day  Nicias  yielded  with  the  rest,  after  a  ter- 
rible massacre  at  the  river  Assinarus.  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  the  sword,  al- 
though Gylippus  interceded  for  them.  Their 
followers  were  imprisoned  in  the  Syracusar. 
quarries.  "There  were  great  numbers  of  them 
and  they  were  crowded  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
place.  At  first  the  sun  by  day  was  still  scorch- 
ing and  suffocating,  for  they  had  no  roof  over 
their  heads,  while  the  autumn  nights  were  cold, 
and  the  extremes  of  temperature  engendered  vio- 
lent disorders.  B'.ing  cramped  for  room  they 
had  to  do  every'.uing  on  t,he  san^e  spot.  The 
corpses  of  those  who  died  from  l  eir  wounds, 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  tl;.  like,  lay 
heaped  one  upon  another.  The  sn.;]ls  were 
intolerable;  and  thsy  were  at  the  same  tiaie 
afflicted  by  hunger  and  thirst.  During  eight 
months  they  were  allowed  only  about  half  a 
pint  of  water  and  a  pint  of  food  a  day.  Every 
kind  of  misery  which  could  befall  man  in  such  a 


place  befell  them.  This  was  the  concMtion  of  all 
the  captives  for  about  ten  weeks.  At  length  the 
Syracusans  sold  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ataenians  and  of  any  Sicilian  or  Italian  Greeks 
who  had  sided  with  them  in  the  war.  The  whole 
number  of  the  public  prisoners  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  they  were  not  less  than  7,000.  Of 
all  the  Hellenic  actions  which  took  place  in  this 
war,  or  indeed  of  all  Hellenic  actions  which  are 
ou  record,  this  was  the  greatest  —  the  most  glori- 
ous to  the  victors,  the  most  ruinous  to  the  van- 
quished ;  for  they  were  utterly  and  at  all  points 
defeated,  and  their  sufferings  wcrg  prodigious. 
Fleet  and  army  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  nothing  was  saved,  and  of  the  many  who 
went  forth  few  returned  home.  Thus  ended  the 
Sicilian  expedition." — Thucydides,  History  {tr. 
by  Jowett),  bk.  6-7. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Iliat.  of  Sicily,  v.  8. 
— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt  2,  eh.  58-60.— Sir 
E.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decinive  Battles,  eh.  2. —  See, 
also,  Athens:  B.  C.  415-413. 

B.  C.  397-396. — Dionysius  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.— Eighteen  years  after  the  traj^ic  deliv- 
erance of  Syracuse  from  the  besieging  hcst  and 
fleet  of  the  Athenians,  the  Sicilian  capiial  ex- 
perienced a  second  great  peril  and  extraor>linary 
escape  of  like  kind.  The  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Syra(  use  had  meantime  fallen  and  a 
r.ew  tyrant  had  risen  to  power.  Dionysius,  who 
began  life  in  a  low  ptation,  made  his  way  up- 
ward by  ruthless  energy  ana  cunning,  practising 
skilfully  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  until  he  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  making 
himself  their  master  in  the  end.  When  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Dionysius  had  acquired  firmness  and 
t'.o  fortifications  and  armament  of  his  city  had 
been  powerfully  increased,  it  suited  his  purposes 
to  make  war  upon  the  Carthaginians,  which  he 
did,  B.  C.  397.  He  attacked  Motyc,  which  was 
the  most  important  of  their  cities  in  Sicily,  and 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  some  months'  duration, 
slaughtering  and  enslaving  the  wreiohed  inhabi- 
tants. But  his  triumph  in  this  exploit  was  brief. 
Imilkon,  or  Himilco,  the  Carthagiiian  cora- 
ma.idor,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet  and 
army  and  recaptured  Alotye  with  ease.  That 
done  he  made  a  rapid  march  to  I^Iessene,  in  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  gained 
that  city  almost  without  a  blow.  The  inhabi- 
ants  escaped,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  town  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  an  utter  heap  of 
ruins —  from  which  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt. 
From  Messene  he  advanced  to  Syracuse,  Dionys- 
ius not  daring  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  The 
Syracusan  fleet,  encountering  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, near  Katana,  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  when  the  vast  African  armament,  number- 
ing more  than  seventeen  hundred  ships  of  every 
description,  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbor  of  Syra- 
cuse, there  was  nothing  to  oppose  it.  The  city 
was  formidably  invested,  by  land  and  sea,  and  its 
fate  would  have  appeared  to  be  sealed.  But  the 
gods  interposed,  as  the  ancients  thought,  and 
avenged  themselves  for  insults  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  put  upon  them.  Once  more  the 
fatal  pestilence  which  had  smitten  the  latter 
twice  before  in  their  Sicilian  Wars  appeared  and 
their  huge  army  was  palsied  by  it.  "Care  and 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of 
the  dead,  became  impracticable;  so  that  the 
whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  deplorable 
agony,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  and  stench  of 
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150,000  unburied  bodies.  Tlie  military  strength 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated 
by  such  a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to 
make  progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  moderate 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans;  who  .  .  . 
were  themselves  untouched  by  the  distemper." 
In  this  situation  the  Carthaginian  commander 
ba.scly  deserted  his  army.  Having  secretly 
brilKid  Dionysius  to  permit  the  escape  of  himself 
and  the  small  number  of  native  Carthaginians  iu 
his  force.Jie  abandoned  the  remainder  to  their  fate 
(B.  C.  394).  Dionysius  took  the  Iberians  Into 
his  service ;  but  the  Libyans  and  other  mercen- 
aries were  either  killed  or  enslaved.  As  for 
Irailkon,  soon  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he 
shut  himself  in  his  house  and  died,  refusing 
focxl.  The  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Carthage  was 
nearly  fatal,  producing  a  rebellion  among  her 
subjects  \»hich  assumed  a  most  formidable  char- 
acter; but  it  lacked  capable  command  and  was 
suppressed. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  82. 

B.  C.  394-384. — Conquests  and  dominion  of 
Dionysius. — "The  successful  result  of  Dionys- 
ios'  first  Punic  War  seems  to  have  largely 
spread  his  fame  in  Old  Greece,"  while  it  increased 
his  prestige  and  power  at  home.  But  "he  had 
many  difliculties.  He  too,  like  the  Carthagin- 
ians, had  to  deal  with  a  revolt  among  his  mercen- 
aries, and  he  had  to  give  up  to  them  the  town  of 
Leontinoi.  And  the  people  of  Naxos  and  Ka- 
tanfi,  driven  out  by  himself,  and  the  people  of 
Messana,  driven  out  by  Himilkon,  were  wander- 
ing about,  seeking  for  dwelling-places.  He  re- 
stored Messana,  but  he  did  not  give  it  back  t(  its 
old  inhabitants.  He  peopled  it  with  colonists 
from  Italy  and  from  Old  Greece.  ...  He  also 
planted  a  body  of  settlers  from  the  old  Messen- 
lan  land  in  Peloponnfisos,"  at  Tynduris.  "Thus 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Sicily  was  held  by 
men  who  were  really  atUiched  to  Dionysios.  And 
he  went  on  further  to  extend  his  power  along 
the  north  coast.  .  .  .  The  Sikel  towns  were  now 
fast  taking  to  Greek  ways,  and  we  hear  of  com- 
monwealths and  tyrants  among  them,  just  as 
among  the  Greeks.  Agyris,  lord  of  Agyrium, 
was  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily 
after  Dionysios  himself.  .  .  .  With  him  Dionys- 
ios made  a  treaty,  and  also  with  other  Sikel 
lords  and  cities. "  But  he  attacked  the  new  Sikel 
town  of  Tauromenion,  and  was  disastrously  re- 
pulsed. "This  discomfiture  at  Tauromenion 
checked  the  plans  of  Dionysios  for  a  while. 
Several  towns  threw  off  his  dominion  .  .  .  And 
the  Carthaginians  also  began  to  stir  again.  In 
B.  C.  393  their  general  Magon,  seemingly  with- 
out any  fresh  troops  from  Africa,  set  out  from 
Western  Sicdly  to  attack  Messana."  But  Dionys- 
ios defeated  iiim,  and  the  next  year  he  made 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  captured  Tauromenion  in 
391.  "  Dionysios  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
power  in  Sicily.  ...  He  commanded  the  whole 
east  coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  north  and 
south  coasts.  .  .  .  Dionysios  and  Carthage  might 
be  said  to  divide  Sicily  between  them,  and  Dio- 
nysios had  the  larger  share."  Being  at  peace 
with  the  Carthaginians,  he  now  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
took  Kaulonia,  HippSnion,  and  l{ht5gion  (13.  C. 
387),  making  Inmself,  "beyond  all  doubt,  the 
chief  power,  not  only  in  Sicily,  but  in  Greek 


Italy  also. "  Three  years  later  (B.  C.  884)  Dionys- 
ios sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  Olympic  festi- 
val in  Greece.  "  Lysias  called  on  the  assembled 
Greeks  to  show  their  hatred  of  the  tyrant,  to 
hinder  his  envoys  from  sacriflcing  or  his  chariots 
from  running.  His  chariots  did  run ;  but  they 
were  all  defeated.  Some  of  the  multitude  raado 
an  attack  on  the  splendid  tents  of  his  envoys. 
He  had  also  sent  poems  of  his  own  to  be  recite<i ; 
but  the  crowd  would  not  hear  them." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  The  Story  of  Sicily,  ch.  10. 

B.  C.  383.— War  with  Carthage.    See  Sicily  : 
B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  344.— Fall  of  the  Dionysian  tyranny. — 
The  elder  Dionysius, —  he  who  climbed  by  cun- 
ning demagoguery  from  an  obscure  beginning  in 
life  to  the  height  of  power  in  Syracuse,  making 
himself  the  typical  tyrant  of  antiquity, —  died  in 
367  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dionysius  the  younger, 
who  inherited  nothing  in  character  from  his 
father  but  his  vices  and  his  shameless  mean- 
nesses. For  a  time  the  younger  Dionysius  was 
largely  controlled  by  the  admirable  influence  of 
Dion,  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  of  the  elder 
tyrant  (who  had  several  wives  and  left  several 
families).  Dion  had  Plato  for  his  teacher  and 
friend,  and  strove  with  the  help  of  the  great 
Athenian — who  visited  Sicily  thrice — to  win  the 
young  tyrant  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  to  philo- 
soi-'i  ^al  aims.  The  only  result  was  to  finally 
4"si."  '  the  whole  influence  with  which  they  be- 
rt!,  .vnd  Dion,  ere  long,  was  driven  from  Syra- 
>i°'  while  Dionysius  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
.^adcheries  and  cruelties.  After  a  time  Dion  was 
persuaded  to  lead  a  small  force  from  Athens  to 
Syracuse;  and  undertake  the  overthrow  of  Dionys- 
ius. The  gates  of  Syracuse  were  joyfully  opened 
to  him  and  his  friends,  and  they  were  speedily  in 
possession  of  the  whole  city  except  the  island- 
stronghold  of  Orty^ia,  which  was  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  Dionysian  tyranny.  Then  ensued  a 
protracted  and  desperate  civil  war  in  Syracuse, 
which  half  ruined  the  magnificent  city.  In  the 
end  Ortygia  was  surrendered,  Dionysius  having 
previously  escaped  with  much  treasure  to  his 
dependent  city  of  Lokri,  in  southern  Italy.  Dion 
took  up  the  reins  of  government,  intending  to 
make  himself  what  modern  times  would  call  a 
constitutional  monarch.  He  wished  the  people 
to  have  liberty,  but  such  liberty  as  a  philosopher 
would  find  best  for  them.  He  was  distrusted, — 
misunderstood, —  denounced  by  demagogues, 
and  hated,  at  last,  as  bitterly  as  the  tyrants  who 
preceded  him.  His  high-minded  ambitions  were 
all  disappointed  and  his  own  character  suffered 
from  the  disappointment.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of 
sovereignty  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
own  Athenian  intimates,  Kallippus,  who  secured 
the  goodwill  of  the  army  and  made  himself  des- 
pot. The  reign  of  Kallippus  was  maintained  for 
something  more  than  a  year,  and  he  was  then 
driven  out  by  Hipparlnus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Dionysius  the  elder,  and  half-brother  to  the 
younger  of  that  name.  Hipparlnus  was  pres- 
ently murdered  and  another  brother,  Nysaeus, 
took  his  place.  Then  Nysaeus,  in  turn,  was 
driven  out  by  Dionysius,  who  returned  from 
Lokri  and  re-established  his  power.  The  con- 
dition of  Syracuse  under  the  restored  despotism 
of  Dionysius  was  worse  than  it  ever  had  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  great  city  seemed  likely  to 
perish.    At  the  last  extremity  of  suffering,  iu 
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844  B.  C,  its  people  sent  ii  despairing  uppeal  to 
Corinth  (the  niotlier-city  of  Synicuse)  for  liclp. 
The  Corinlhiiuis  responded  by  despiitching  to 
Sicily  a  sniull  licet  of  ten  triremes  and  a  nicjugre 
nriny  of  1,'.2()0  men,  under  Tinioleon.  It  is  tiie 
first  uppeiinuu-e  in  history  of  a  name  which  soon 
shone  with  immortality;  for  'I'imoleon  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  noblest 
of  Greeks.  He  found  alTairs  in  Sicily  c()mi)li 
cated  by  an  invasion  of  Carthaginians,  co-oper- 
ating with  one  llilietas,  who  had  made  himself 
despot  of  Leontini  and  who  lioped  to  become 
master  of  Syracuse.  \iy  skilfully  using  the 
good  fortune  which  the  gods  were  believed  to 
have  lavished  upon  his  enterprise,  Timoleon, 
within  a  few  months,  had  defeated  Iliketas  in 
the  tleld;  had  accepted  the  surrender  of  Dionys- 
ius  in  Ortygia  and  sent  the  fallen  tyrant  to 
Corinth;  had  caused  such  discouragement  to 
the  Carthaginians  that  they  withdrew  Heet  and 
army  and  sailed  away  to  Africa.  The  whole 
city  now  fell  quickly  into  his  hands.  Ills  first 
act  was  to  demolish  the  stronghold  of  tyranny  in 
Ortygia  and  to  erect  courts  of  justice  upon  its 
site'  A  free  constitution  of  government  was  then 
re-established,  all  exiled  citizens  recalled,  a  great 
immigration  of  Greek  inhabitants  invited,  and 
the  city  revivified  with  new  currents  of  life. 
The  tyranny  in  other  cities  was  overthrown  and 
all  Sicily  regenerated.  The  Carthaginians  re- 
turning were  defeated  with  fearful  losses  in  a 
great  battle  on  the  Krimesus,  and  a  peace  made 
with  them  which  narrowed  their  dominion  in 
Sicily  to  the  re^jion  west  of  the  Ilalykus.  All 
these  great  achievements  completed,  Tinioleon 
resigned  his  generalship,  declined  every  otHce, 
and  became  a  simple  citizen  of  Syracuse,  living 
only  a  few  years,  liowever,  to  enjoy  the  grateful 
love  and  respect  of  its  people. —  G.  Grote,  Ilist. 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  84-85. 

AiiSO  IN:  Plutarch,  Tiiiuileon. 

B,  C.  317-289.— Under  Agathokles.— A  little 
more  than  twenty  years  after  Timoleon  expelled 
the  brood  of  the  tyrant  Dioiiysius  from  Syracuse, 
iind  liberated  Sicily,  his  work  was  entirely  un- 
done and  a  new  and  worse  despot  pushed  him- 
self into  power.  This  was  Agathokles,  who  ro.se, 
like  his  prototyjie,  from  a  humble  grade  of  life, 
acquired  wealth  b)'  a  lucky  marriage,  was 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  Syracusan 
army  — of  mercenaries,  chiefly  —  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  these  soulless  men,  and 
then  turned  them  loose  upon  the  city,  one  morn- 
ing at  daybreak  (B.  C.  317),  for  a  carnival  of 
unrestrained  riot  and  massacre.  "They  broke 
open  the  doors  of  the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the 
roofs,  massacred  the  proprietors  within,  and 
ravished  the  females.  They  chased  the  un- 
suspecting fugitives  through  the  streets,  not 
sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples.  .  .  .  For  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus 
a  prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful 
impulses  of  the  soldiery;  4,000  citizens  had  been 
already  slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as 
prisoners.  Tlie  i)olitical  jiurposesof  Agathokles, 
as  well  as  the  passions  of  the  soldiers,  being  then 
sated,  he  arrested  the  massacre.  He  concluded 
this  bloody  feat  liy  killing  such  of  his  j)risoner3 
as  were  most  obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing 
the  rest.  The  total  number  of  expelled  or  fugi- 
tive Syracusans  is  stated  at  6,000."  In  a  city  so 
purged  and  terrorized,  Agathokles  had  no  difli- 
culty  in  getting  himself  proclaimed  by  acclama- 


tion solo  ruler  or  autocrat,  and  he  soon  succeeded 
in  extending  his  authority  over  a  large  part  of 
Sicily.  After  .sonm  years  he  became  involved  in 
war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  sulTered  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  on  the  Himera  (II.  C.  JJIO).  He- 
sieged  in  Syracuse,  as  a  consequence,  lie  resorted 
to  bolder  tactics  than  had  been  known  before  his 
time  and  "  carried  the  war  into  Africa."  His  in 
vasion  of  Carthage  was  the  first  that  the  I'unic 
capital  ever  knew,  and  it  created  great  alarm  and 
confusion  in  the  city-.  The  Carthaginians  were 
repeatedly  beaten.  Tunes,  and  otlier  dependent 
towns,  as  well  as  Utica,  were  captured,  the  sur- 
rounding territory  was  ravaged,  and  Agathokles 
became  master  of  the  eastern  coast.  But  all  his 
successes  gained  him  no  iiermanent  advantage, 
and,  after  four  years  of  wonderful  campaigning 
in  Africa,  he  saw  no  escape  from  the  ditllculties 
of  his  situation  except  by  basely  stealing  away 
from  his  army,  leaving  his  two  sons  to  be  killed 
by  the  fur'ous  soldiers  when  they  discovered  his 
flight.  Returning  to  Sicily,  the  wonderfully 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  abilities  which  he  pos- 
sessed enabled  him  to  regain  his  power  and  to 
commit  outnige  after  outrage  ujjon  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  Egesta,  and  other  towns,  until  his 
death  in  L'89  B.  C— Q.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  ch.  1)7. 

B.  C.  212. — Siege  by  the  Romans.  See  PtiNic 
Waus:  Tiik  Skconi). 

A.  D.  279.— Sacked  by  Franks.— The  Em- 
peror Probus,  who  expelled  from  Gaul,  A.  D. 
277,  the  invaders  then  beginning  to  swarm  upon 
the  hapless  province,  removed  a  large  body  of 
captive  Franks  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  the 
Euxine,  and  settled  them  there.  The  restive 
barbarians  soon  afterwards  succeeded  (A.  I).  279) 
in  capturing  a  fleet  of  vessels,  in  which  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  plundering  the 
shores  and  islands  as  they  passed  towarils  the 
west.  "The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose 
port  the  navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had 
formerly  been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a  handful  of 
barbarians,  who  massacred  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trembling  inhabitants. "  This  was  the  crown- 
ing exploit  of  the  escaping  Franks,  after  which 
they  continued  their  voyage  and  reached  in  due 
time  their  own  shores,  among  the  islands  of  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  878. — Siege  and  capture  bv  the  Sara- 
cens.    See  SiciiA-:  A.  D.  827-878. 


SYRIA. — "Between  the  Arabian  Desert  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Levant  there  stretches  — 
along  almost  the  full  extent  of  the  latter,  or  for 
nearly  400  miles  —  a  tract  of  fertile  land  varying 
from  70  to  100  miles  in  breadth.  This  is  so 
broken  up  by  mountain  range  and  valley,  that  it 
has  never  all  been  brought  under  one  native 
government;  yet  its  well-defined  boundaries  — 
the  sea  on  the  west,  Mouui  Taurus  on  the  north, 
and  the  desert  to  east  and  south — give  it  a 
certain  unity,  and  separate  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  has  rightly,  therefore,  l)een  cov- 
ered by  one  name,  Syria.  Like  that  of  Palestine, 
the  name  is  due  to  the  Greeks,  but  by  a  reverse 
process.  As 'Palestina,' which  is  really  Philis- 
tina,  was  first  the  name  of  only  a  part  of  the 
coast,  and  thence  spread  inland  to  the  desert,  so 
Syria,  which  is  a  shorter  form  of  Assyria,  was 
originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
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Levant,  thpn  shrank  to  this  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, unci  ilniklly  witliiti  the;  limits  drawn  nixivc. 
,  .  .  Hy  rill  is  the  north  end  of  the  Ariil)iun  world. 
,  .  .  Tlio  |)opiiliition  of  Syriii  has  always  hct-n 
essentially  Hemitic  [see  HkmitkbJ.  .  .  .  Syria's 
position  between  two  of  the  oldest  homes  of  the 
human  race  made;  her  the  passage  for  the  curliest 
interc!our80  and  exchanges  of  civilisation.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  history  has  to  record  any  jjreat 
campaigns  .  .  .  earlier  than  those  which  Egypt 
and  Assyria  waged  against  each  other  across  the 
whole  extent  of  Syria  [see  Eoypt:  AnoiiT  B.  C. 
1700-1400,  to  B.  C.  070-525].  .  .  .  The  Ilittitcs 
came  south  from  A.sia  Minor  over  Mount  Taurus, 
and  the  P^tliioi)ians  came  north  from  their  con- 
quest of  the  Nile.  Towards  the  end  of  the  great 
duel  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  Scythians 
from  north  of  the  Caucasus  devastated  Syria. 
When  the  Babylonian  Empire  fell,  the  Persians 
made  her  a  i)r()vince  of  their  empire,  and  marched 
across  her  to  Egypt  [sec  Egypt:  B.  C.  525-333]. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  era.  she  was  overrun 
by  the  Parthians.  The  Persians  invaded  her  a 
second  time,  just  before  the  Moslem  invasion  of 
the  seventh  century  [see  Mahometan  Conquest  : 
A.  I).  632-639];  she  fell,  of  coiirse,  under  the 
Seljuk  Turks  in  the  eleventh  [see  Tukks:  A.  I). 
1063-1073,  and  after];  and  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  the  Mongols  thrice  swept  through  her. 
Into  this  almost  constant  stream  of  empires  and 
races,  which  swept  through  Syria  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  Europe  was  drawn  under  Alexander 
the  Great  [see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  334-330,  and 
after].  .  .  .  She  was  scoured  during  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  by  the  wars  of  the  Seleucids 
and  Ptolemies,  and  her  plains  were  planted  all 
over  by  their  essentially  Greek  civilisation  [see 
Seleucid.«;  and  Jews:  B.  C.  332-167].  Pompey 
brought  her  luider  the  Roman  Empire,  B.  C.  65 
[see  IIome:  B.  C.  69-63;  and  Jews:  B.  C.  166- 
40],  and  in  this  she  remained  till  the  Arabs  took 
her,  634  A.  D.  [see  Mahometan  Conquest: 
A.  D.  633-639].  The  Crusaders  held  her  for  a 
century,  1098-1187,  and  parts  of  her  for  a  cen- 
tury more  [see  Cuusadks  :  A.  D.  1096-1099].  .  .  . 
Napoleon  the  Great  made  her  the  pathway  of 
his  ambition  towards  that  empire  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus  whose  fate  was  decided  on 
her  plains,  1799  [see  Fkance:  A.  D.  1798-1799 
(August — August)].  Since  then,  Syria's  history 
has  mainly  consisted  in  a  number  of  sporadic  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Western  world  to  plant 


upon  her  both  their  civilisation  and  her  former 
religion." — George  Adam  Smith,  lliHtorical  Geog- 
raphy of  t  fie  Holy  1  At  rut,  hk.  1,  eh.  1. 

Alb«)  in:  C.  R.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone  Lore. — 
E.  licclus.  The  Earth  ani  itH  Inhabitants:  Asia, 
V.  4,  rh.  0. — See,  also,  Damascus. 

SYRIA,  CCELE-.     See  Caci,K  Svuia. 

SYRO-CHALDEAN  LANGUAGE,  The. 
See  Semitic  i-an(iuaoes. 

syrtis  major  and  syrtis  minor. 

— These  were  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  two  gulfs  (or  rather  the  two  corners  of  the 
one  great  gulf)  which  deeply  indent  the  coast  of 
North  Africa.  Syrtis  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Sidra;  Syr- 
tis Minor  as  the  Gulf  of  Khabs,  or  Cubes. 

SYSSITIA,  The. —"The  most  important 
feature  in  the  Cretan  mode  of  life  is  the  usage  of 
the  Syssitia,  or  public  meals,  of  which  all  the 
citizens  partook,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
age.  The  origin  of  this  institution  cannot  be 
traced:  we  learn  however  from  Aristotle  that  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  but  existed  still 
earlier  in  the  south  of  Italy  among  the  ffinotrians. 
...  At  Sparta  [which  retained  this  institution, 
in  common  with  Crete,  to  the  latest  times],  the 
entertainment  was  provided  at  the  expense,  not 
of  the  state,  but  of  those  who  shared  it.  The 
head  of  each  family,  as  far  us  his  means  reached, 
contributed  for  all  its  members ;  but  the  citizen 
who  was  reduced  to  indigence  lost  his  place  at 
the  public  board.  The  guests  were  divided  into 
companies,  generally  of  fifteen  persons,  who 
filled  up  vacancies  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimoua 
consent  was  required  for  every  election.  No 
member,  not  even  the  king,  Avas  permitted  to 
stay  away,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, as  of  a  sacrifice,  or  a  lengthened  chase,  whea 
he  was  expected  to  send  a  present  to  the  table : 
such  contributions  frequently  varied  the  frugal 
repast."  —  C.  Thirlwull,  History  of  Greece,  ch. 
7-8. 

SZATHMAR,  Treaty  of  (171 1).  See  HuN- 
gahy:  a.  D.  1699-1718. 

SZECHENYI,  and  the  Hungarian  waken- 
ing.    See  II  UNO  A  ky:  A.  1).,  1815-1844. 

SZEGEDIN,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
A.  I).  1848-1849. 

SZEGEDIN,  The  broken  Treaty  of.  See 
TuHKs  (The  Ottomans):  A.  D.  1403-1451. 

SZIGETH,  Siege  of  (1566).  See  Hunqaby; 
A.  D.  1526-1567. 
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TABELLARIiE,  Leges. —  "  For  a  long 
period  [at  Rome]  the  votes  in  the  Comitia  were 
given  vivii  voce  .  .  .  ;  but  voting  by  ballot 
('  per  tabellas ')  was  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century  [2d  century  B.  C.  ]  by  a  suc- 
cession of  laws  which,  from  their  subject,  were 
named  Leges  Tabellariae.  Cicero  tells  us  that 
there  were  in  all  four,  namely :  1.  Lex  Gabinia, 
passed  B.  C.  139.  ...  2.  Lex  Cas.sia,  carried  in 
B.  C.  137.  ...  3.  Lex  Papiria,  passed  B.  C. 
131.  ...  4.  Lex  Caelia.  passed  B.  C.  107."— 
W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  4. 

TABLES,  The.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1638. 

TABORITES,  The.  See  Bohemia:  A.  D. 
1419-1434. 

TABREEZ,  Battle  of.  See  Persia:  A.  D. 
1499-1887. 


TACHIES,  The.    See  Texas:  The  aborig- 

INAL  INHABITANTS. 

TACITUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  275-276. 
TACNA,  Battle  of  (1880).   See  Chile:  A.  D. 

1833-1884. 

TACULLIES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Athapascan  Family. 

TADCASTER  fight  (1642).— Lord  Fair- 
fax, commanding  in  Yorkshire  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  having  his  headquarters  at  Tadcaster, 
where  he  had  assembled  a  small  force,  was  at- 
tacked by  8,000  royalists,  under  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  December  7,  1642,  and  forced  to  re- 
tire, after  obstinate  resistance.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  encounters  of  the  great  English  Civil 
War.— C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  tlie  Cfreat  Lard 
Fairfax,  ch.  8. 
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TAILlE  ANO  GAUKLLE. 


J  TADMOR.    Sec  Palmyra. 

'   TAENSAS,  The.    See  American  Aborio- 

INE8:  Natciikhan  Family. 

TAEXALI,  The.— A  tribe  wliicli  lield  tlie 
northciiHteni  toii-st  of  ancient  Ciilcdoniii.  See 
IJlUTAIN,  Ckltic   TimiKH. 

TAGLIACOZZO,  Capture  of  Conradin  at. 
See  Italy  (SouTiiKiiN):  A.  I).  lenO-l'JOH. 

TAGLIAMENTO,  Battle  of  the  (1797). 
See  Fuance:  A.  J).  1700-1797  (Octouek— 
AruiL). 

TAGOS,  OR  TAGUS,  The  Greek  title. 
Bee  DicMiuudi. 

TAIFALiE,  The.— In  tlie  fourth  century, 
"the  Tiiifaiiu  iiilmbited  that  part  of  tlie  province 
of  Dacia  which  is  now  calleil  Wallachia.  They 
arc  first  mentioned  as  allies' of  the  ThervinKJ  in 
A.  D.  291  (Maniertin,  Panegyr.  ii.  c.  17).  Their 
ethnological  relations  are  uncertain.  Zosinnis 
vaguely  calls  them  Scythians  (ii.  c.  31);  St. 
Martin  conjectures  that  tiiey  were  the  last  re-, 
mains  of  the  great  and  powerful  nation  of  the 
Dacians,  and  Latham  that  they  were  Slavonians. 
But  wo  only  know  for  certain  that  they  were 
constantly  allies  of  the  Visigoths,  and  that  Far- 
nobius,  one  of  their  chiefs,  is  expressly  called  a 
Goth  by  Ammianus  (xxxi.  c.  9).  They  subse- 
quently accompanied  the  Visigoths  in  their  mi- 
grations westward,  and  settlecl  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Liger,  in  the  country  of  the  Pictavi,  where 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
calls  them  Theiphali,  and  their  district  Thei- 
phalia." — W.  Smith,  Note  to  Oibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  liomaa  Empire,  ch.  26. 

TAILLE  AND  GABELLE,  The.— Under 
the  old  regime,  before  the  Revolution,  "the  chief 
item  in  the  French  budget  was  the  taille  [anal- 
agous  to  the  English  word  'tally'].  This  was 
a  direct  tax  imposed  upon  the  property  of  those 
assessed,  and  in  theory  it  was  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  they  possessed.  But  in  the  most  of 
France  it  fell  chiefly  upon  personal  property.  It 
was  impossible  that  with  the  most  exact  and 
honest  system  it  should  be  accurately  appor- 
tioned, and  the  system  that  Avas  in  force  was 
both  loose  and  dishonest.  The  local  assessors 
exempted  some  and  overtaxed  others;  they  re- 
leased their  friends  or  their  villages,  and  imposed 
an  increased  burden  upon  others,  and,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  exemptions  or  reductions  were  ob- 
tained by  those  who  had  money  with  which  to 
bribe  or  to  litigate.  The  bulk  of  this  -tax  fell 
upon  the  peasants.  From  it,  indeed,  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  part  possessing 
the  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  was  en- 
tirely exempt.  The  nobility  were  free  from  any 
personal  tax,  and  under  this  head  were  probably 
included  400,000  people.  The  clergy  were  free, 
almost  all  of  the  officials  of  every  kind,  and  the 
members  of  many  professions  and  trades.  Many 
of  the  cities  had  obtained  exemption  from  the 
taille  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which 
was  either  nominal  or  very  moderate.  Only 
laborers  and  peasants,  it  was  said,  still  remained 
subject  to  it.  Out  of  11,000,0')0  people  [in  the 
17th  century]  in  those  portions  of  France  where 
the  taille  was  a  personal  tax,  probably  2,500,000 
were  exempt.  .  .  .  Next  to  the  taille,  the  most 
important  tax  was  the  gabelle,  and,  though  less 
onerous,  it  also  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
misery.  The  gabelle  was  a  duty  on  salt,  and  it 
■was  farmed  by  the  government.  The  burden  of 
an  excessive  tax  was  increased  by  the  cupidity 


of  those  who  bought  the  right  to  oolloct  its  pro- 
ceeds. The  French  government  retained  a  mo- 
nopoly of  salt,  much  like  that  wliicii  it  now 
po8se88«'8  of  tobacco,  but  the  price  which  it 
charged  for  this  article  of  necessity  was  such, 
that  the  States  of  Normandy  declared  that  salt 
cost  the  peoi>lo  more  than  all  the  rest  of  their 
food.  In  some  provinces  the  price  fixed  imposed 
a  duty  of  about  II.OOO  per  cent.,  and  salt  sohl  for 
nearly  ten  sous  a  pound,  thirty  times  its  present 
price  in  Fnince,  though  it  is  still  subject  to  a 
considerable  <luty.  From  this  tax  there  were  no 
personal  exemptions,  but  large  portiims  of  the 
v?ountry  were  not  subject  to  the  gabelle.  Brit- 
tany was  free,  Ouienne,  Poitou,  and  several  other 
provinces  were  wlxdly  exempt  or  paid  a  trifling 
subsidy.  About  one  third  of  tlie  population 
were  fr<'e  from  this  duty,  and  the  exemjjtion  was 
so  valued  that  a  rumor  that  the  gabelle  was  to 
be  iinpo.se(l  was  sufiicient  to  excite  a  local  insur- 
rection. Such  a  duty,  on  an  article  like  salt,  was 
also  necessarily  much  more  oppressive  for  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  As  the  exorbitant  price 
would  compel  many  to  go  without  the  commod- 
ity, the  tax  was  often  rendered  a  direct  one. 
The  amount  of  salt  was  fixed  which  a  family 
should  consume,  and  this  they  were  forced  to 
take  at  the  price  established  by  the  government. 
.  .  .  The  gabelle  was  farmed  for  about  20,000,- 
000  livres,  and  to  cover  the  exi)enses  and  profits 
of  the  farmers  probably  27,0(M),000  in  all  was 
collected  from  the  people.  A  family  of  six  , 
would,  on  an  average,  pay  the  equivalent  of 
ninety  francs,  or  about  eighteen  dollars  a  year, 
for  this  duty." — .1.  B.  Perkins,  France  under 
Mazarin,  ch.  18  {v.  2). — "Not  only  was  the  price 
of  salt  rendered  exorbitant  by  the  tax,  but  its 
consumption  at  this  exorbitant  price  was  com- 
pulsory. Every  human  being  above  seven  years 
of  age  was  bound  to  consume  seven  pounds  of 
salt  per  annum,  which  salt,  moreover,  was  to  be 
exclusively  used  with  food  or  in  cooking.  To 
use  it  for  salting  meat,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  was 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  The  average 
price  of  salt  [in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.]  over 
two-thirdsof  thecountry,  was  a  shilling  a  pound. 
To  buy  salt  of  any  one  but  the  authorised  agents 
of  the  Government  was  punished  by  fines  of  200, 
300,  and  500  livres  (about  £80  of  our  money), 
and  smugglers  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
the  galleys,  and  death.  .  .  .  The  use  of  salt  in 
agriculture  was  rendered  impossible,  and  it  was 
forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  300  livres  (about 
£50),  to  take  a  beast  to  a  salt-marsh,  and  allow  it 
to  drink  sea-water.  Salted  hams  and  bacon  were 
not  allowed  to  entf  r  the  country.  The  salt  used 
in  the  fisheries  was  supervised  and  guarded  by 
such  a  number  of  vexatious  regulations  that  one 
might  suppose  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  render  that  branch  of  commerce  impos- 
sible. .  .  .  But  even  the  Gabelle  was  less  oner- 
ous than  the  Taille.  The  amount  of  the  Taille 
was  fixed  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  financial 
situation  every  year.  The  thirty-two  Intend- 
ants  of  the  provinces  were  informed  of  the 
amount  which  their  districts  were  expected  to 
forward  to  the  Treasury.  Each  Intendant  then 
made  known  to  the  Elections  (sub-districts)  of  his 
Generalite  the  sum  which  they  had  to  find,  and 
the  officers  called  Elus  apportioned  to  each  parish 
its  quota  of  contribution.  Then,  in  the  parishes, 
was  set  in  motion  a  system  of  blind,  stupid,  and 
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r(?inr)rw'lcHH  «'xtortl()n,  of  whirh  »»no  onnnnt  read 
nvciMiow  witliont  a  IIiihIi  of  iixli^nutir)!).  FirHt 
or  all.  tilt!  iiioHt  tlaKitioiiH  piirtiiilily  unit  iiiJUMticu 
iiriHitlcil  over  IIk;  (iiNtril)iiti<iii  of  llic  tux. 
I'liriNlifH  wliirli  hud  ii  friend  ut  ('(iiiit or  in  uti 
tliority  xot  cxcnipl,  and  with  tiicin  tlu  tax  was 
a  nwTi!  form.  Miit  tiicw!  cxt^niptioimcaiim-d  it  to 
fall  Willi  inoru  crushing  wciKlit  on  llicir  Icmh  for 
tiinatc  nciKld)ourH,  aH  tho  appointed  Hiini  nuiHt 
he  made  up,  whiHiver  paid  it.  Tlie  ineipialiticH 
of  taxation  almoHt  Hiirpu.sH  I)elief.  .  .  .  Itiit  IIiIh 
waH  far  from  Iteinj^  the  worst  feature.  TIk-  chief 
inhahitants  of  tlie  country  villaji^es  were  coin- 
pelied  to  till,  in  rotation,  t'.ie  odious  oDIce  of  col 
lectors.  They  were  responsihie  for  th((  jjross 
amount  to  hv,  levied,  which  they  nd>;ht  f^vl  as 
they  coidd  out  of  their  parishioners.  .  .  .  Friends, 
or  persons  who  had  powerful  patrons,  were  ex- 
em])ted;  whil(M'nemies.  or  the  luiprotected,  wtTi! 
drained  of  their  last  fart hinj;.  .   .   .  The  collectors 


went  about,  we  are  told,  always  keeping  well 

iolence,  making  their  visits 

and  peniuisitions,  and  mot  everywliere  with  a 


together  for  fear  of  violence,  makii: 


chorus  of  imprecations.  As  tli(^  Tailh;  was 
always  in  arrear,  on  one  side  of  the  street  might 
Ikj  seen  th((  collectors  of  the  (•urrent  year  pur 
suing  tlieir  (exactions,  wlulc  on  the  other  side 
were  thorn;  of  the  year  previous  engaged  on  tlie 
eame  business,  and  further  on  were  tli(>  agents  of 
the  (}abell<'  and  other  taxes  employed  in  a  sindlar 
manner.  From  morning  to  evening,  from  yt^ar's 
bcgimiing  to  year's  endiiig,  they  trampeil,  es- 
corted by  volleys  of  oaths  and  curses,  getting  a 
pcmiy  here  and  a  penny  then;;  for  prompt  pay- 
ment under  lids  marv«^llous  system  was  not  to 
be  thought  of." — J.  ('.  Mori.son,  'ffie  lki(jii  of 
h>iii»  XI  V.  (Fortni'/fitli/  Her.,  April,  1874.  v.  21). 

—  Under  Colbert  (l«fll-l«8!J).  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  both  tlie  tiulle  (or  villein  tax,  ns  it 
was  often  called)  and  the  gabelle  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  iniciuities  of  tlieir  distribution 
and  c(ille(;tion  were  much  lessened. — II.  iMartiii, 
Ifinl.  of  Frinice :  Age  of  hniiit  XIV.,  i\  1,  cli.  1. 

—  For  an  intimation  of  the  origin  of  the  tuille, 
see  Fiianck:  A.  1).  Mr.!}-14fH. 

TAIPING  REBELLION,  The.  See  China: 
A.  I).  lHr>()-iH(J4. 

TAJ  MAHAL,  The.  Sec  India:  A.  I).  1005- 
1058. 

TAKBIR,  The.— The  Mahometan  war  cry- 
"God  is  Great." 

TAKILMAN  FAMILY,  The.  Sec  Amkiii- 
CAN  AnouKiiNKS:  Takii.man  Famii-y. 

TALAJOTS.     See  Saiidinia,  The  Island: 

NaMK.  and  KAIU.V  IlIHTOIiy. 

TALAVERA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1809  (Fi:imuAHV — July). 

TALC  A,  Battle  of  (i8i8).  SeeCmi.K:  A.  D. 
1810-"181H. 

T"  ,ENT,  Attic,  Babylonian,  &c.  —  "  Not 
onl>  •  Attica,  but  in  almost  all  the  Ilelleinc 
States,  even  in  those  which  were  not  in  Greece 
but  were  of  Hellenic  origin,  money  was  reckoned 
by  talents  of  sixty  minas,  tlie  mina  at  a  hundred 
drachmas,  the  drachma  at  six  oboli.  At  Athens 
the  obolus  was  divided  into  eight  chalci  .  .  . 
the  chalcils  into  seven  lepta.  Down  to  the  half 
obolus,  the  Athenian  money  was,  in  general, 
coined  only  in  silv(!r;  the  diclialchon,  or  quarter 
obolus,  in 'silver  or  copper;  the  chulcQs  and  the 
smaller  pieces  only  iu  copper.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
the  more  ancient  Attic  silver  talent,  silver  value 
reckoned   for  silver  value,   will  be  1,500  thlr. 


Prussian  currency  ;  of  the  mIna,  35  thaler;  of  the 
''"achma,  llgute  groschen  ;  of  the  obolus  1  g.  gr 
—  c(|uivalenl  to  i|ll.()',»0,  $17.10.  71.1  c»s..  2.85 
cts.  respectively.  .  .  .  Before  the  time  of  Solon, 
the  Attic  money  was  heavier;  also  the  comnier 
cial  weight  was  heavier  than  that  by  which 
money  was  weighed.  One  hundretl  new  drach 
mas  were  ei|uivalent  to  72-7:)  ancii^nt  drachmas; 
but  the  luicicnt  weight  remained  with  very  littlt; 
alteration  as  commercial  weight,  to  which.  In 
later  times,  an  increase  wasidso  addend.  Through 
the  alterations  of  Solon,  the  Attic  money,  which 
bcfon?  stood  to  th(!  .Kginctaii  in  the  relation  of 
5:0,  ha<l  to  tla;  samt*  IIk;  relation  of  :i:5.  The 
new  was  related  to  the  ancient  Atti«!  money  as 
18:25.  Compared  with  tin;  heavy  /Kginelan 
drachma  ....  the  Atti(t  was  called  the  light 
draclima.  .  .  .  TIk;  former  was  e(|uivaleiit  to 
ten  Attic  oboli;  so  that  the  .Kginctati  talent 
weighed  mon-  tiian  lO.tMIO  Atli(;  drachmas.  It 
'Was  e({ual  to  the  liabylonian  talent.  Neverthe- 
less the  /Kginetan  money  was  soon  coined  so 
light  tliat  it  was  related  to  the  Attic  nearly  as 
:):2.  .  .  .  The  (Jorinthian  talent  is  to  l)e  esti- 
mated as  originally  e({uivalent  to  tin;  /Kginetan, 
but  it  was  al.so  in  later  times  diminished.  .  .  . 
The  Egyi)tian  talent  .  .  .  contained,  accMinling 
to  Varro  in  i'liny,  eighty  Roman  pounds,  and 
cannot,  theriifore,  have  been  essentially  dilferent 
from  the  Attic  talent,  since  the  Attic  inina  is  re- 
lated to  the  Uoman  pound  as  \A\.  .  .  .  The  Eu- 
boi(' talent  is  related  .  .  .  fotlie  yEginetanas  five 
to  six.  and  is  nootlierthan  the  money-tah'iitof  the 
Athenians  in  use  ))cfor(>  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
which  continued  in  u.se  as  commercial  weight. 
According  to  the;  mo.st  ac(rurate  valuation,  there- 
fore. OIK!  hundred  Euboic  drachmas  an;  cipiiva- 
lent  to  i:i8g  dra<dimas  of  Solon.  .  .  .  Appian  has 
given  tlu;  ntlation  of  the  Alexandrian  to  the 
Euboic  talent  in  rouml  numbers  as  0  to  7  —  120 
to  140;  but  it  was  rather  more  accurately  as  120 
to  IIWJ.  .  .  .  Somuchgold  .  .  .  as  was  estimated 
to  be  ecjuivalent  to  a  talent  of  sil  vit,  was  undoubt- 
edly also  called  a  talent  of  gold.  And.  tinally, 
a  weiglit  of  gold  of  0.000  drachmas,  tlics  value  of 
which,  compared  with  silver,  always  depended 
upon  the  existing  relation  between  them,  was 
sometimes  thus  called." — A.  Bofckli,  I'lMie. 
I'konowji  of  AthcitH  (Ir.  by  himb),  bk.  1,  ch.  4-5. — 
See,  also.  Siiickki.. 

TALLAGE,  The.— "  Under  the  general  head 
of  donum,  auxilium,  and  tlie  like,  came  a  long 
series  of  imi)osts  [in  tli(!  period  of  the  Norman 
kings],  wliich  were  theoretic-ally  gifts  of  the 
nation  to  tlie  king,  and  the  amount  of  which  was 
determined  by  the  itinerant  justices  after  sepa- 
rate negotiation  witli  tlie  jiayers.  The  most 
important  of  these,  that  which  f(;ll  upon  the; 
towns  and  demesiu!  lands  of  the  (Jrown,  is  known 
as  the  tallage.  This  must  have  atTected  other 
property  besides  land,  but  tlie  particular  method 
in  which  it  was  to  be  collected  was  determined 
by  the  community  on  which  it  fell,  or  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  justices."  —  W.  Stubbs, 
Voiixi.  Ifixt.  of  Enq.,  ch.  lij,  xect.  101  (o.  1). 

TALLEYRAND,  Prince  de :  Alienatjon 
from  Napoleon.     See  Fiianck:  A.  I).  1807-1^^8. 

TALLIGEWI,  The.      Sec  Ameiucan  An-., 

OKKtINKS:    AM-K(1I1AN8. 

TALMUD,  The,— "The  Talmud  [from  a 
Hebrew  verb  signifying  'to  learn '|  is  a  vast 
irregular  repertory  of  Rabbinical  rellections,  dis- 
cussions, and  animadversions  on  a  myriad  of 
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topics  trrtiN'd  nf  or  tniiclicd  on  in  Holy  Wrll ;  a 
tnMiHiirv,  in  cliiiotic  urriinKcnicnt,  of  .Icwisii  iorr, 
HclcniKic,    Icxiil,   iiMil    It  gi'niliiry ;  ii  ltcuI   htorc 
lioiiM!  of  oxtrubiiilical,  yt-t   liililicully  rffcrultic, 
.Icwisii  Hpcciiliition,  fant-y,  and  failli.  .  .  .  Tiic 
Talniiid  |)ri>p<'riH  tliroiiKiioiit  of  a  twofoid  cliar 
actcr,  and    corislstH  of   two  diviHions,  Hcvcraiiy 
caiicd  llu;    Misiina   an<i    tiic  (icniara.  .  .  .  Tin- 
MiMlina,  in  lids  cunncction.  may  lie  rc^anicd  as 
tlic  text  of  tli(^  'I'alnind  itHtlf,  and  tiic  Ocniara  as 
a  Horl.  of  cornrnt'Mtary.   .   .   .  Tiic  (Jcinara  rcKU 
lariy  foilows  tiic  Misiina,  and  annotates  upon  it 
Hcntcnco  liy  sentence.   .   .  .  'I'iierc  are  two  Ta' 
iiiiKis,  tlio  Yenisiiainii  |.Icrnsalciii),  or,  more  cor 
rectly,  tlu;  I'aiestiniaii,  and  tiic  iialili,  tiiut  is,  tlie 
flaljyionian.     'I'iio  Misiina  is  pretty  nearly   tli' 
saiiU!  in  iiofii  tiicso,  liut  liic  (Jcniaras  are  dilTcr 
«!nt.     Tile  Taiinud  Ycriisliaimi  ^'ives  tiie  tratii 
tional  sayiii^s  of  tiie   I'aiestinian   Kaliliis,  .  .   . 
tlie  '(Icmaniof  tlie  Ciiiidren  of  tiie  VVest.'ns  it 
\n  Hlvled;    wliercas  tiic  Taiinuii  iialiii  fjives  tlu; 
traiiitional  sayings  of  tiie   lialiliis  of   lialiyion. 
Tliis  Taiinini  is  atioiit  four  times  tiie  si/.e  of  tiie 
Jerusaieni  one;  it  is  liy  far  tlie  niori;  popular, 
and  to  it  almost  oxclusiv«'ly  our  reniarl<s  relate." 
—  I'.  I.  Ilersiion,  'I'lUiiindic-  MiHnUtiiiy,  intrml. — 
Tliu  dat(!  of  tlie  compilation  of  tiic  liabyloniaii 
Talmud    is   (i.\ed  at  about  A.  i>.  .''lOO;    that  of 
.Icrusaiem  was  a  century  or  more  earlier.     See, 
also,  Mis(  UNA. 

TALUKDARS.— "ATainiia  |in  India!  is  a 
large  estate,  eonsistin/?  of  many  villa^^es,  or,  as 
tliey  would  lie  called  in  Englisli,  parisiies.  These 
villages  liad  originally  separate  jiroprietors,  wlio 
]iaid  tlieir  revenue  direct  to  the  Oovernnieiit 
treasury.  Tlie  Nativi;  (Jovernment  in  former 
times  made  over  liy  patent,  to  a  person  called 
'I'aliilidar,  its  rigid,  over  tiicse  villages,  holding 
liim  responsiide  for  til'.  wliol(!  revenue.  .  .  .  Tlie 
wealth  and  inlluence  lliiis  ac(piired  liy  tlKs  Tu- 
lukdar  often  made  liini,  in  fact,  independent. 
.  .  .  Wiicii  the  country  came  under  Uritish  rule, 
eugag(!meiits  for  payiiuait  of  tiic  (loveriiment 
Itevcnue  were  taken  from  these  Taiukdars,  and 
tlicy  wen!  called  Zamindars. " — Sir  It.  Temple, 
JtiniM    'J'koiiiniKtii,   p.    158. — See   India:    A.    I). 

TAMANES,  Battle  of.    See  Hi-ain: 

180U  (AlKMST— NoVKMHKIt). 

TAMASP  I.,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  I). 

1576 Tamasp  II.,  Shah  of  Persia, 

17H2. 

TAMERLANE,  OR    TIMOUR,    Sec 

MOIIU. 

TAMMANY  RING,  The.    See  New  York: 
A.  I).  lH(m-lH71. 
TAMMANY     SOCIETY.  — TAMMANY 

HALL.— "  Sliortly  after  tlie  peace  of  178;{,  a 
society  was  formed  in  tlie  city  of  New  York, 
known  by  tlie  nan\e  of  the  Tammany  Society. 
It  was  jirobabiy  ori'^inaily  instituted  witli  a  view 
of  organizing  an  association  antagonist  to  tlie 
(Mncinnati  Society.  Tliat  society  was  said  to  be 
nionareliical  or  ratlusr  aristocratical  in  its  ten- 
dency, and,  wlien  first  formed,  and  before  its 
(constitution  was  amended,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Qeneral  Washington  and  otiier  original  members, 
it  certainly  did  tend  to  the  e.staldisliment  of  an 
hereditary  order,  sometliing  like  an  order  of  no- 
bility. Tlie  Tammany  Society  originally  seems 
to  liav(!  had  in  view  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  .  .  .  'Tammany  So- 
ciety, or  Columbian  Order,  was  founded  by  Wil- 


A.  I). 
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liam  .Mooney,  an  iiplmlstcrcr  residing  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Home  time  in  the  adininist ration 
of  President  Wasiiingt^in.  .  .  .  NViiliain  Mooiiey 
was  one  of  those  who,  at  that  «'arly  day,  regarded 
the  powers  of  the  general  government  asilangiT- 
oiis  to  the  independence  of  the  state  govern- 
iiients.  and  to  the  coninion  llhertiesof  tlu-  people. 
His  oliject  was  to  till  the  country  with  institu- 
tions designed,  and  men  determined,  to  preserve 
the  just  balance  of  power.  His  purpose  was 
patriotic  and  purely  repulilican.  .  .  .  'I  aniiiiany 
was,  at  first,  so  popular,  that  most  persons  of 
merit  becaine  mcniliers;  ami  so  numerous  were 
they  tliat  its  anniversary  [May  l-l  was  regarded 
asalioliday.  At  that  tinii'  tlicrc  was  im  party 
politics  nii.xcd  up  in  its  proceedings,  liut  when 
I'resideiit  Washington,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
administration,  relinked  "self  created  so<ietleH," 
from  an  appreiicnsion  tliat  their  ultimate  ten- 
dency would  be  hostile  to  tlie  publi(;  traii(|ullity, 
l\w  members  of  Tamniaiiy  supposed  tlicir  instl- 
iiition  to  be  iiK'ludcii  in  tin*  reproof;  and  they 
almost  forsook  il.  'I'lie  founder,  William  Mooiiey, 
and  a  few  others,  continued  steadfast.  At  one 
nnniversary  tiiey  wen;  reduced  .so  low  tliat  but 
three  persons  attciidi'd  its  festival.  From  this 
time  it  became  a  political  institution,  and  took 
ground  \sitli  'I'liomas  .lelTerson. '"— .1.  I).  Ham- 
iiiond,  IliHiDrji  iif  I'olitii'iil  I'lirtiiH  in  thf  Slutf  of 
AV(/»  York,  t\  I,  rh.  IH. — "The  ideal  patrons  of 
tli(!  society  were  ('oliiiiibiis  and  'laniniany,  the 
last  a  legendary  Indian  chief,  once  lord,  it  was 
.said,  of  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and  now 
»do|)ted  as  tlie  patron  saint  of  Amerita.  Tlie 
aHsoeiati(.ii  was  divided  into  tliirteen  tribes,  each 
tribe  tyjiifying  a  state,  presided  over  by  a 
sacliem.  Tliere  were  also  the  honorary  posts  of 
warrior  and  iiiintcr,  aiitl  i\w  council  of  saclienis 
had  at  their  head  a  grand  sacliem,  a  type  evi- 
deiitlv  of  the  I'rcsidciit  of  tin?  I'liitcd  States." — 
U.  liildreth,  llht.  of  the  l'.  S..  r.  4,  r/i.  :«.— 
"Sliortiy  after  Washington's  inauguration,  .May 
Iv,  17H1),  Ww  'Tammaiiv  Society  or  (!oluinbian 
Order'  was  founded.  It  was  composed  at  first 
of  tluf  moderate  men  of  both  political  jiartics, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  recogni/ed  as  a  party 
institution  until  the  time  of  .letTcison  as  rresi- 
dent.  William  Mooney  was  I  lie  lirst  (Jrand 
Sachem;  his  successor  in  17i)0  was  William  IMtt 
Sinitli,  and  in  171)1  .losiali  Ogdeii  IIolTinaii  re- 
ceived tiie  lioiior.  .lolin  I'intard  was  tlie  first 
Sagamore.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  scribe  of  tlie 
(u)uncil  in  17t)l.  It  was  strictly  a  national  so- 
eiicty,  liased  on  tlie  principles  of  patriotism,  and 
liad  for  its  object  tlu?  perpetuation  of  a  true  love 
for  our  own  country.  Aboriginal  forms  and 
ceremonies  were  adopted  in  its  incorporation." — 
Mrs.  M.  .1.  Lamb,  IIM.  oft/ie  Cifi/ofN.  V.,  ».  2, 
p.  !Ui2,  foot-ii'iti;. — "Oiw  must  distinguish  .be- 
tween tlie  'Tammany  Sociiity  or  Columbian 
Order '  and  the  political  organization  called  for 
shortness 'Tammany  Ilall.' .  .  .  The  Tammany 
Society  owns  a  large  liuilding  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  near  Tliird  Avenue,  and  it  leases  rooms 
in  this  building  to  the  'Democratic  Uepubliran 
General  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,' 
otherwise  and  more  cominonly  known  as  '  Tain 
many  Hall'  or  'Taininany.'  Tammany  Hall 
means,  therefore,  first,  the  building  on  Four- 
teenth Street  where  the  '  Democracy  '  have  their 
liead(|uarters;  and  secondly,  the  political  body 
onicially  known  as  tlie  Democratic  Republican 
Qeneral  Committee  of  tlic  City  of  New  York. 
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.  .  .  The  city  of  New  York  is  divided  by  law 
into  tliirty  'assembly  districts;'  that  is,  thirty 
districts,  each  of  which  elects  an  assemblyma. 
to  the  state  legislature.  In  each  of  these  assem- 
bly districts  there  is  held  annually  an  election  of 
members  of  the  aforesaid  Democratic  Ilepubli- 
can  General  Committee.  This  committee  is  a 
very  large  one,  consisting  of  no  less  than  live 
thousand  men;  and  each  assembly  district  is 
allotted  a  certain  number  of  members,  based  on 
the  number  of  Democratic  votes  which  it  cast  in 
the  last  preceding  presidential  election.  Thus 
the  number  of  the  General  Committeemen  elected 
in  each  assembly  district  varies  from  sixty  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy.  There  is  intended  to 
be  one  General  Committeeman  for  every  tifty 
Democratic  electors  in  the  district.  In  each  as- 
sembly district  there  is  also  elected  a  district 
leader,  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall  for  that  dis- 
trict, lie  is  always  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee,  and  these  thirty  mea,  one  leader 
from  each  assembly  district,  form  the  executive 
committee  of  Tammany  Hall.  '  By  this  com- 
mittee,' says  a  Tammany  olflcial,  '  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  organization  are  directed,  its  candi- 
dates for  ofTices  are  selected,  and  the  plans  for 
every  campaign  are  matured.'  The  General 
Commit  ■;  meets  every  month,  five  hundred 
members  constituting  a  quorum ;  and  in  October 
of  each  year  it  sits  as  a  county  convention,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  ensuing  election. 
There  is  also  a  sub-committee  on  o'gauization, 
containing  one  thousand  members,  which  meets 
once  a  month.  This  committee  takes  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  elections.  There  is,  besides,  a 
finance  committee,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  General  Committee,  and  there  are  several 
minor  committees,  unnecessary  to  mention.  The 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  is  at  present 
Mr.  liichard  Croker.  Such  are  the  general  com- 
mittees of  Tammany  Hall.  .  .  .  Each  assembly 
district  is  divided  by  law  into  numerous  election 
districts,  or,  as  they  arc  called  in  some  cities, 
voting  precincts, —  each  election  district  contain- 
ing about  four  hundred  voters.  The  election  dis- 
tricts are  looked  after  as  follows:  Every  assem- 
bly district  has  a  district  committee,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  elected 
from  that  district,  and  of  certain  additional  mem- 
bers chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  district  com- 
mittee appoints  in  each  of  the  election  distncts 
included  in  that  particular  assembly  district  a 
captain.  This  man  is  the  local  boss.  He  has 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  aids,  and  he  '3  responci- 
ble  for  the  vote  of  his  election  distr  ^t.  There 
are  about  eleven  hundred  election  districts  in 
New  York,  and  consequently  there  are  about 
eleven  hundred  captains,  or  local  bosses,  each 
one  being  responsible  to  the  (assembly)  district 
comhiittee  by  which  he  was  appointed.  Every 
captain  is  held  to  a  strict  account.  If  the  Tam- 
man}'  vote  in  his  election  district  falls  off  with- 
out due  cause,  he  is  forthwith  removed,  and  an- 
other appoii;ted  in  his  place.  Usually,  the 
captain  is  an  actual  res>-.ent  in  his  district ;  but 
occasionally,  being  selected  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  he  acquires  a  fictitious  residence  in 
the  district.  Very  frequently  th  captain  is  a 
liquor  dealer,  who  has  a  clienteh  of  customers, 
dependents,  and  hangers-on,  whom  he  'swings,' 
or  controls.  He  is  paid,  of  course,  fjr  his  ser- 
vices; he  has  some  money  to  distribute,  and  a 
little  patronage,  such  as  places  in  the  street- 


cleaning  department,  or  perhaps  a  minor  clerk- 
ship. The  captain  of  a  district  has  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  all  its  voters;  and  on  the  eve 
of  an  election  he  is  able  to  tell  how  every  man  in 
his  district  is  going  to  vote.  He  makes  his  re- 
jiort;  and  from  tlie  eleven  hundred  reports  of 
the  election  district  captains  the  Tammany  lead- 
ers can  predict  with  accuracy  what  will  be  the 
vote  of  the  citv. " — H.  C.  Merwin,  Tammany 
Hall  {Atlantic,  Feb.,  1894). 

Also  in:  R.  Home,  The  Stoi-y  of  Tammany 
{Harper's  MontltU/,  v.  44,  pp.  680,  835). 

TAMULS,  The.     See  Tuhani.w  Races. 

TAMWORTH  MANIFESTO,  The.  See 
Enol.vnd:  a.  D.  1834-1837. 

TANAGRA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  457).  See 
Gheeck  ;  B.  C.  4.'58-4.')G. 

TANAIM,  The. — A  name  assumed  by  the 
Jewish  Raiibins  who  especially  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  interpretation  of  the  Misc'ina. — 
H.  H.  Milmau,  Hist  of  the  Jews,  b' .  '9. 

TANAIS,  The.— the  name  ar  jntly  =vpti 
to  the  Russian  river  now  called  tl  Jon, —  vv^n.,u 
latter  name  signifies  simply  'wat«   .' 

TANCRED,  King  of  Nap'es  and  Sicily, 
A.  D.  11 89-11 94. 

TANCRED'S  CRUSADE.  See  Cuusades: 
A.  D.  1096-1099;  and  Jeru8.\lem:  A.  D.  1099, 
and  1099-1144. 

TANEY,  Roger  B,,  and  President  Jack- 
son's removal  of  the  Deposits.    See   United 

St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1833-1836 The  Dred 

Scott  Decision.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1857. 

TAN  FAN  A,  Feast  and  massacre  of.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  14-16. 

TAN  IS.    See  Zoan. 

TANISTRY,  Law  of,— "These  chieftain- 
ships [in  ancient  Ireland],  and  perhaps  even  the 
kingdoms  themselves,  though  not  partible,  fol- 
lowed a  very  different  rule  of  succession  than 
that  of  primogeniture.  They  were  subject  to 
the  h  w  of  tanistry,  of  which  the  principle  is  de- 
fined o  be  that  the  demesne  lands  and  dignity  of 
chieftaiaship,  descended  to  the  eldest  and  most 
worthy  of  the  same  blood ;  these  epithets  not  be- 
ing used,  wt  may  suppose,  synonymously,  but 
in  order  to  indicate  that  the  preference  given  to 
seniority  was  to  be  controlled  by  a  due  regard  to 
desert.  No  better  mode,  it  is  evident,  of  pro- 
viding for  a  perpetual  supply  of  those  civil  quar- 
rels, in  which  the  Irish  are  supposed  to  place  so 
much  of  their  enjoyment,  could  have  been  de- 
vised."—H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  ofEnQ.,  c^  18 
{v.  3). — See,  also,  Tu.vth. 

TANNENBURG,  Battle  of  (1410).  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1333-1572. 

TANOAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amkuican 
Aboukiinks:  TaSoan  Family. 

TANTALIDiE,  The.    See  Argos. 

TAOUISM.    Sec  China:  The  Religionp. 

TAPiE,  Battles  at.  See  Dacia:  A.  D.  102- 
106. 

TAPIO  BISCKE,  Battle  of  (1849).  See 
Austria:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

TAPPANS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Al(k)N<jui  n  Family. 

TAPROBANE.— The  name  by  which  thb 

i'^^'    'i  of  Coylo"   was  known  to  the  ancients. 

.parchus  auwtnced  tiie  opinion  that  it  was 

.\,  meri-.y  a  large  island,  but  the  beginning  of 
I  another  world. — E.  11.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient 
I   Geog.,  ch.  23,  »ect.  3  (?;.  3). 
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•^APURIANS,  The.— "To  t   '   v 
h^rcauians,  between  Elbura  and   ^x.^ 
lay  the  Tapurians,  whose  name  haa  S': 
the  modern  Taberistau,  and  further      ,,  oi:  * 
sea-coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maruu..  y..jv. 
Satidrud),  were   the  Mardlans."— M.   Duncker, 
Hiat.  of  Antiquiti/,  hk.  8,  ch.  1  («.  5). 

TARA,  The  Hill,  the  Feis,  and  the  Psalter 
of. —  The  Feis  Teavrach,  or  Feis  of  Tira,  in 
Irisli  liistory,  was  a  triennial  assembly  on  the 
royal  hill  of  Tara,  in  Meath,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  instituted  by  a  certain  King  Ollamh 
Fodhla,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  1,300  years 
before  Christ.  "All  the  chieftains  or  heads  of 
septs,  bards,  historians,  and  military  leaders 
throughout  the  country  were  regularly  sum- 
moned, and  were  required  to  attend  under  the 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  the  king's  enemies. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  p  '  "ge  oblong  hall,  and 
the  first  three  days  were  -pent  in  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  king,  who  entertained  the 
entire  assembly  during  its  sittings.  The  bards 
give  long  and  glowing  accounts  of  the  magnifi- 
cence displayed  on  these  occasions,  of  the  for- 
malities employed,  and  of  tlie  business  transacted. 
Tables  were  arranged  along  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  walls  at  either  side  were  sus- 
pended the  banners  or  arms  of  the  chiefs,  so  that 
each  chief  on  entering  might  take  his  seat  under 
his  own  escutcheon.  Orders  were  issued  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  all  the  forms  were  char 
actcrized  by  great  solemnity.  What  may  h  "^ 
been  the  authority  of  this  assf"  '  ly,  or  whethi 
it  had  any  power  to  enact  laws,  is  not  clear;  but 
it  would  appear  that  one  of  its  principal  func- 
tions was  the  inspection  of  the  national  records, 
the  writers  of  which  were  obliged  to  the  strict- 
■jst  accuracy  under  the  weightiest  penalties." — 
M.  Haverty,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  34. — The  result 
xit  the  examination  and  correction  of  the  histori- 
cal records  of  the  kingdom  were  "entered  in  the 
groat  ntitional  register  called  the  Psalter  of  Tara, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the 
period  of  the  Norman  invasion.  ...  It  is  sup- 
posed that  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  which  contains  much  of  the  fabulous 
history  of  the  Irish,  was  copied  from  it." — T. 
Wright,  Ilht.  of  Irelau  \  bk.  1,  ch.  2  ((•.  1). 

TARANTEENS,  DR  TARENTINES, 
OR  TARRATINES.  See  Americak  Abouig- 
ly  3:  Abnakih,  and  Algonquian  Family;  also, 
1.  T  England:  A.  D.  1675  (July— Septem- 
ber). 

TARAS.     See  Tahentum. 

TARASCANS,  The.    See  Americ    i  Abo- 

BIGINBS-.  TaBABCANS. 


TAR  BELLI,  The,      See  AqniTAiNE:  Thb 

anciknt  tuiuks. 

TARENTINE  WAR,  The.  Se.  Rome: 
B.  C.  283-375. 

» 

i  TARENTUM.  — Tarentum  (or  Taras),  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  "lay  at  the  northern  corner  of  the  great 
gulf  which  still  bears  its  name.  It  had  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  almost  landlocked.  On  its 
eastern  horn  stood  the  city.  Its  form  was  trian- 
gular; one  side  being  washed  by  the  open  sea, 
the  other  by  the  waters  of  the  harl>our,  while 
the  base  or  land  side  was  protected  by  a  lino 
of  strong  fortitications.  Thus  advantageously 
posted  for  commerce  the  city  grew  apace.  She 
possessed  an  opulent  middle  claims ;  and  the  i)oorer 
citizens  found  au  easy  subsistence  in  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  fish  which  the  gulf  afforded. 
These  native  fishermen  were  always  ready  to 
man  the  navy  of  the  state.  But  they  made  in- 
different soldiers.  Therefore  when  any  peril  of 
war  threatened  the  state,  it  wfts  the  practice  of 
the  government  to  hire  foreign  captains,  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  were  often  kings  or  princes,  to 
bring  an  army  for  their  defence.  .  .  .  The  origin 
of  Lacediemonian  Tarentum  is  veiled  in  fable. 
Tlie  warriors  of  Sparta  (so  runs  the  well-known 
legend)  went  forth  to  the  second  Messenian  war 
under  a  vow  not  to  see  their  homes  till  they  had 
conquered  the  enemy.  They  were  long  absent, 
and  their  wives  sought  paramours  among  the 
slaves  and  others  who  had  not  gone  out  to  war. 
When  the  warriors  returned,  they  found  a  large 
body  of  youth  grown  up  from  this  adulterous 
intercourse.  These  youths  (the  Parthenii  as  they 
were  called),  disdaining  subjection,  quitted  their 
native  land  under  the  command  of  Phalantus, 
one  of  their  own  body,  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Tarentum."— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Jioine, 
bk.  3,  ch.  25  (o.  1). — See,  also,  Siuis. 

B.  C.  282-275.- Alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and 
war  with  Rome.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  282-275. 

B.  C.  212.  —  Betrayed  to  "  xnnibal.  See 
Punic  Wars:  The  Seco.nd. 


TARENTUM,  Treaty  of.— The  treaty  In 
which  Octavius  and  Antony  extended  their  tri- 
umvi  a*^  to  a  second  term  of  five  years ;  nego- 
tiated at  Tarentum,  B.  C.  37. — C.  Merivale,  Hist. 
of  the  Itomnns.  ch.  27. 

TARGOWITZ,  Confederates  of.  See  Po- 
land: A.  D.  17S'   1792. 

TARIFA:  .  D.  1291.  — Taken  by  the 
Christians  fror  ':  •-  Moors.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1273-1 4C0. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION  AND   CONVENTIONS. 


(The  Netherlands) :  15th  Century.—  Early 
Free  Trade  and  Reciprocity. — In  the  Nether- 
landj,  at  the  close  of  a  short  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish, ill  1437,  '  the  import  of  raw  wool  was 
entirely  relieved  from  the  payment  of  even  the 
ordinary  cur  oms.  .  .  .  And  this  was  then  their 
notion  of  protection, —  to  be  all'nved  '.d  buy  what 
they  liked  where  they  ked,  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  and  to  be  let  alone.  Four  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  and  gone  since  the  Nether- 
lauds  persuaded  their  rulers  to  take  off  all  duty 
on  raw  wool,  aud  to  pcrout  hulf -liaislicd  clothes  to 


be  brought  into  their  country  in  order  that  they 
might  be  dyed  and  taken  out  again  duty  free; 
yet  we  live  in  the  midst  of  tariffs  whose  aim  it  is 
to  hinder  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  by 
prohibitory  duties  and  to  prevent  competition  in 
every  kind  of  fabric  by  so-called  protecting 
ones!  And  in  England,  also,  at  the  period  in 
question  the  suicidal  spirit  of  commercial  envy 
had  seiz  d  hold  of  the  government,  and  in  every 
parliament  some  fresh  evidence  was  afforded  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  foreign  skill  and  com- 
petition were  viewed     But  the  Dutch  held  on 
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Colbert.        TAIIIPF  LEGISLATION.   1664-07. 


the  tenour  of  their  discerning  and  sagacious  way 
without  waiting  for  reciprocity  or  resenting  its 
reverse.  If  tlie  Englisli  would  not  admit  tiieir 
cloths,  that  was  no  reason  wl»y  tlicy  sliouid  clicat 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  English  and 
Irish  wool.  If  not  cloths,  there  was  doubtless 
something  else  that  they  would  buy  from  them. 
Among  other  articles,  there  was  salt,  which  they 
had  acquired  a  peculiar  skill  in  refining;  and 
there  was  an  extensive  carrying  trade  in  the  prod- 
uce of  the  Northern  countries,  and  in  various 
costly  luxuries,  which  the  English  obtainetl 
from  remoter  regions  generally  through  them. 
In  1496,  when  Philip  (father  of  tlie  Emperor 
Charles  V.)  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  Duke  of  Brabant,  he  "pre- 
sented to  the  senates  of  the  leading  cities  the 
draught  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  England, 
conceived  in  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and  emi- 
nently titted  to  advance  the  real  welfare  of  both 
countries.  Their  assent  was  gladly  given.  .  .  . 
Nor  did  they  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  new 
compact,  which  long  went  by  the  name  of  '  The 
Grand  Treaty  of  Commerce. '  Its  provisions  were, 
in  all  respects,  reciprocal,  and  enabled  every  kind 
of  merchandise  to  be  freely  importecl  from  either 
country  by  the  citizens  of  the  other.  The  entire 
liberty  of  fishing  on  each  other's  coast  was  con- 
firmed; measures  were  proscribed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy;  and  property  saved  from 
wrecks,  when  none  of  the  crew  survived,  was 
vested  in  the  local  autiiorities  in  trust  for  the 
proper  owners,  should  thej'  appear  to  claim  it 
within  a  year  and  a  day.  .  .  .  The  industrial 
policy  of  the  Dutch  was  founded  on  ideas 
wholly  and  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
kingdoms  around  them.  '  The  freedom  of  traftlc 
had  ever  been  greater  with  them  than  amongst 
any  of  their  neighbours; '  and  its  different  results 
began  to  appear.  Not  only  were  strangers  of 
every  race  and  creed  sure  of  an  asylum  in  Hol- 
land, but  of  a  welcome;  and  singular  pains  were 
taken  to  induce  those  whose  skill  enabled  them 
to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  to  settle 
permanently  in  the  great  towns." — W.  T.  Mc- 
Cullagh,  Industrial  Jlislon/  of  Free  Nations,  d.  2, 
pp.  110-111,  150-151,  266-267. 

(Venice):  is-iyth  Centuries.— Beginning  of 
systematic  exclusion  and  monopoly.  See 
Vknice:  15-17x11  Centukiks. 

(England) :  A.  D.  1651-1672.— The  Naviga- 
tion Laws  and  thejr  effect  on  the  American 
colonies.  See  Navigation  Laws:  A.  I).  1651; 
and  United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1051-1672. 

(France) :  A.  D.  1664-1667. — The  System  of 
Colbert. — Colbert,  the  great  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  the  tirst  among  statesmen  who  had 
an  economic  system,  "  settled,  complete  !>nd  con- 
sistent in  all  its  parts;  and  it  is  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  his  name  that  he  made  it  triumph  in 
spite  of  obstacles  of  every  kind.  Although  this 
system  was  far  from  being  irreproachable  in  all 
its  parts,  it  was  an  immense  ,}rogres9  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance ;  and  we  have  had  noth- 
ing since  then  which  can  be  compared  with  it, 
for  breadth  and  penetration.  ...  It  was  .  .  . 
the  need  of  restoring  order  in  the  finances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  attempts  at  amelioration  made 
by  Colbert.  This  illustrious  minister  soon  com- 
prehended that  the  su  "est  way  to  increase  public 
fortune  was  to  favor  private  fortune,  and  to 
open  to  production  the  broadest  and  freest  ways. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  lirst  acts  of  his  ministry,  the 


reOsfablishment  of  the  taxes  on  a  uniform  basis, 
is  an  homage  rendered  to  true  principles;  and  one 
camiot  doubt  that  all  the  others  would  have  been 
in  conformity  with  this  glorious  precedent,  if  the 
science  of  wealth  had  been,  at  that  time,  as  ad- 
vanced as  it  is  to-day.  Colbert  would  certainly 
have  carried  out  in  France  what  Mr.  Iluskisson 
had  begun  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death.  .  .  .  The  edict  of  September,  1664,  re- 
duced the  import  and  export  duties  on  merchan- 
dise to  suitable  limits,  and  suppressed  the  most 
onerous.  'It  is  our  intention,'  said  the  king, 
'  to  make  known  to  all  our  governors  and  intend- 
ants  in  what  consideration  we  hold  at  present 
everythitig  that  may  concern  commerce.  .  .  . 
As  the  most  solid  and  most  essential  means  for 
the  ret'stablishmeut  of  commerce  are  the  dimi- 
nution and  the  regulation  of  the  duties  which 
are  levied  on  all  commodities,  we  have  arranged 
to  reduce  all  these  duties  to  one  single  import 
and  one  export  duty,  and  also  to  diminish  these 
considerably,  in  order  to  encourage  navigation, 
reestablish  the  ancient  manufactures,  banish 
idleness.'.  .  .  At  the  same  time  Colbert  pro- 
hibited the  seizure  for  the  tallies  (villein-tax) 
[sec  Taille  and  Oabelle]  of  beds,  clothes, 
bread,  horses  and  cattle  serving  for  labor;  or  the 
tools  by  which  artisans  and  manual  lab'ners 
gained  their  livelihood.  The  register  of  the  .sur- 
vey of  lands  was  revised,  so  that  property  siiould 
be  taxed  only  in  proportion  to  its  value  and  the 
actual  extent  of  the  land.  Th  j  great  highways 
of  the  kingdom  and  all  the  rivers  were  then 
guarded  by  armies  of  receivers  of  tolls,  who 
stopped  merchandise  on  its  passage  and  burdened 
its  transportation  with  a  multitude  of  abusive 
charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delays  and  exac- 
tions of  every  kind.  An  edict  was  issued  order- 
ing the  investigation  of  these  degrading  charges; 
and  most  of  them  were  abolished  or  reduced  to 
just  limits.  .  .  .  The  lease  of  Customs  duties 
being  about  fo  expire,  Colbert  improved  this 
occasion  to  revise  the  tariff;  and  although  this 
fatal  measure  hius  since  been  considered  as  the 
finest  monument  of  his  administration,  we  think 
we  should  present  it  in  its  true  aspect,  which 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  invariably  misappre- 
liended.  Colbert's  aim  in  revisi".g  the  customs 
was  to  make  tliem  a  means  of  protection  for 
national  manufactures,  in  the  place  of  a  simple 
financial  resource,  as  they  formerly  were.  Most 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  had  duties  im- 
posed upon  them,  so  as  to  secure  to  similar 
trench  merchandise  the  home  market.  At  the 
same  time,  Colbert  spared  neither  sacrifices  nor 
encouragement  to  give  .ictivity  to  the  manufac- 
turing spirit  in  our  country.  He  caused  the 
iMost  skilful  workmen  of  every  kind  to  come 
from  abroad;  and  he  subjected  manufactures  to 
a  severe  discipline,  that  they  should  notlose  their 
vigilance,  relying  on  the  tariffs.  Heavy  fines 
were  inflicted  on  the  manufacturers  of  an  article 
recognized  as  inferior  in  quality  to  what  it 
should  be.  For  the  lirst  offence,  the  products  of 
the  delin(iuents  were  attached  to  a  stake,  with  a 
carcan  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer;  in 
ca.se  of  a  second  offence,  the  manufacturer  him- 
self was  fastened  to  it.  These  draconian  rigors 
would  have  led  to  results  entirely  coniraiy  to 
those  Colbert  expectctl,  if  his  enlighteneil  solici- 
tude had  not  tempereii  by  other  measures  what 
was  cruel  in  them.  Thus,  he  appointed  inspec- 
tors of  the  manufactures,  who  often  directed  the 
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workmen  into  the  best  way,  and  brouffiit  tbcm 
information  of  tlic  newest  processes,  purchasetl 
from  foreign  manufacturers,  or  secretly  obtained 
at  great  expense.  Colbert  was  far  from  attacli- 
iug  to  tbe  customs  the  idea  of  exclusive  and 
blind  protection  that  lias  ever  been  attributed  to 
them  since  his  ministry.  He  knew  very  well 
that  these  tariffs  wouUl  engender  reprisals,  and 
that,  wliile  encouraging  manufactures,  they 
would  seriously  lunder  comnu  n;e.  Moreover, 
all  his  efforts  tended  to  weaken  their  evil  effects. 
His  instructions  to  consuls  and  amba.s.sadors  tes- 
tify strongly  to  his  prepossessions  in  this  regard. 
.  .  .  Tlic  more  one  studies  tiie  administrative 
acts  of  tliis  great  minister,  the  more  one  is  con- 
vinced of  his  lofty  sense  of  justice,  and  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  his  system,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  generally  cvtolleil  as  hostile  to 
the  principle  of  commercial  liberty.  In  vain 
the  Italians  have  bailed  it  by  the  name  of  '  Col- 
bertism,'  to  designate  the  exclusive  system  in- 
vented by  themselves  and  honored  by  the  Span- 
ish: (/'olbert  never  approved  the  sacrifice  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  few  privi- 
leged ones,  nor  the  creation  of  endless  monopolies 
for  the  profit  of  certain  branches  of  industry. 
We  may  reproach  him  with  having  been  exces- 
sively inclined  to  make  regulations,  but  not  with 
having  enfeoffed  France  to  a  few  spinners  of 
wool  and  cotton.  He  had  himself  summed  up 
in  a  few  words  his  system  in  the  memorial  he 
presented  to  the  king:  ' To  reduce  export  duties 
on  provisions  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom; 
to  diminish  import  duties  on  everything  which  is 
of  use  in  manufactures;  and  to  repel  the  products 
of  foreign  manufactures,  by  raising  the  duties.' 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  liis  first  tariff,  published 
in  September,  1004.  He  had  especially  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  supply  of  raw  materials  in  France, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  her  home  trade  by 
the  abolition  of  provincial  barriers,  and  by  tlic 
establishment  of  lines  of  customs-houses  ac 
the  extreme  frontiers.  .  .  .  The  only  reproach 
that  can  be  justly  made  against  him  is  the  abuse 
of  the  protective  instrument  he  had  just  created, 
by  increasing  in  the  tariff  of  1007  the  exclusive 
measures  directed  against  foreign  manuf'\ctures 
in  that  of  1004.  It  was  no  longer  then  a  ques- 
tion of  mainifactures,  but  of  war,  namely,  with 
Holland ;  and  this  war  broke  out  in  1073.  .  .  . 
From  the  same  epoch  date  the  first  wars  of  com- 
mercial reprisals  between  France  and  England, 
hostilities  which  were  to  cost  both  nations  so 
much  blood  and  so  many  tears.  ^lanufactures 
were  then  seen  to  prosper  and  agriculture  to  lan- 
guish in  France  under  the  influence  of  this  sys- 
tem."— J.  A.  Blauqui,  JIi»t.  of  Pol.  Hconoiny  in 
Ein-opf,  cfi.  20.  • 

Ai,S()  IX:  II.  Martin,  Hint,  of  France:  The  Age 
of  I/tiiiH  XIV.,  V.  1,  eh.  3.— J.  IJ.  Perkins,  France 
ttader   the   Regency,  ch.    4. — See,  also,  France: 

A.  1).  looi-ifisa 

(Pennsylvania):  A.  D.  1785.— Beginning  of 
'Protection"  in  Pennsylvania. — "IJeforc  the 
Revolution  Pennsylvania  had  always  been  slow 
to  impose  burdens  on  trade.  While  .Massachu- 
setts, New  York  and  South  Carolina  were  raising 
considerable  sums  from  imposts,  Penn.sylvania 
conunercc  was  free  from  restrictions.  In  1780, 
however,  the  need  of  revenue  overcame  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Cjuakers  for  free  trade  and  they 
decided  'that  considerable  sums  can  be  raised  by 
a  small  impost  on  goods  and  merchaudisc  im- 


ported into  this  state  without  burdening  com- 
merce.' Accordingly,  low  duties  were  liid  on 
wines,  liquors,  molasses,  sugar,  cocoa  and  tea, 
with  1  per  cent,  on  all  other  import.s.  In  1782 
the  duties  were  doubled  and  the  revenue  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  defence  of  conunerce  on  the 
Delaware  r'ver  and  bay.  This  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  merchants  who  wished  to  have 
their  interests  protected  and  'signified  their  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  a  further  impost  on  the  im- 
portation of  goods  for  that  purpose.'  When 
peace  came ,  however,  the  merchants  at  once 
represented  it  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  state  to  contimie  the  duties,  and  they  were 
repealed.  In  1784  low  duties  were  again  im- 
posed, and  later  in  the  same  year  increa.sed. 
Early  in  1785  more  careful  provisions  were  made 
for  their  collection.  September  20,  came  the  im- 
portant act  'to  encourage  and  protect  the  manu- 
factures of  this  state  by  laying  additional  duties 
on  certain  manufactures  which  interfere  with 
them.'.  .  .  More  than  forty  of  the  articles  which 
Pennsylvania  liad  begun  to  make  were  taxed  at 
high  spccifie  rates.  Coaches  and  carriages,  paid 
tlO  to  £'20;  "locks,  30s. ;  scythes,  15s.  per  dozen; 
beer,  ale  and  porter,  6d.  per  gallon;  soap  or  can- 
dles. Id.  per  pound;  shoes  and  boots,  l.s.  to  Os. 
per  pair;  cf.nlage  and  ropes,  8s.  4d.  per  hundred 
weight;  and  soon.  The  ten  percent,  schedule 
included  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  hats, 
clothing,  books  and  papers,  whips,  canes,  musical 
instruments  and  jewelry.  .  .  .  The  Pennsylvania 
act  is  of  importance  because  it  shows  the  nature 
of  commodities  which  the  country  was  then  pro- 
ducing, as  well  as  because  it  formed  the  basis  of 
the  tariff  of  1789."— W.  Hill,  First  Staf/oKfthe 
Tiiriff  PoUcji  of  the  United  States,  pp.  53-54. — 
The  preamble  of  the  Pennsylvania  act  of  1785 
set  forth  its  reasons  as  follows:  "Whereas, 
divers  useful  and  beneficial  arts  and  manufac- 
tures have  been  gradually  introduced  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  same  have  at  length  risen  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  and  perfection,  inso- 
much that  in  the  late  war  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  when  the 
importation  of  European  goods  was  much  inter- 
rupted, and  often  very  diflicult  and  uncertain, 
the  artizans  and  mechanics  of  this  state  were 
able  to  supply  in  the  hours  of  need,  not  only 
large  quantities  of  weapons  and  other  imple- 
ments, but  also  ammunition  and  clothing,  with- 
out which  the  war  could  not  have  been  carried 
on,  whceby  their  oppressed  coiintry  was  greatly 
assisted  and  relieved.  And  whereas,  alihougn 
the  fabrics  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  and 
other  foreign  parts,  imported  into  this  covmtry 
in  times  of  peace,  may  be  afforded  at  cheaper 
rates  than  they  can  be  made  here,  yet  good 
policy  and  a  regard  to  the  wellbeing  of  divers 
useful  and  industrious  citizens,  Avho  are  em- 
ployed in  the  makii.g  of  like  goods,  in  this  state, 
demand  of  us  that  moderate  duties  be  laid  on 
certain  fabrics  and  manufactures  inq)orted,  which 
do  most  interfere  with,  and  which  (if  no  relief 
be  given)  will  undermine  and  destroy  the  useful 
manufactures  of  the  like  kind  in  this  country, 
for  this  purpo.sD.  Be  it  enacted"  &c. — Pennnyl- 
vaniii  Lur.i.  1785. — The  duties  enacted,  which 
were  additional  to  the  then  existing  impost  of 
2*  per  cent.,  were  generally  specific,  but  ad 
valorem  on  some  cotnmodities  as  on  British  steel, 
10  per  cent. ;  earth'^n  ware,  the  same;  glass  and 
glass-ware,  2^  per  cent. ;  linens  the  same.   Looked 
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at  in  tlio  light  of  recent  Amcrieau  turiflfs,  tliey 
would  Imrilly  be  recognized  us  "protective"  in 
tlieir  churucter;  but  the  protective  purpose  was 
plaijily  enough  declared. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1789-1791.— The 
first  tariff  enactment. — Hamilton's  Report  on 
Manufactures.  —  The  "  American  System  " 
proposed. — "  The  i.nmediale  neces.sity  of  raising 
some  ready  money  led  to  the  passage  of  a  tarilf 
bill  at  the  tirst  ses.sion  of  Congress.     It  was  pre- 

Sared  and  carried  through  the  House  chiefly  by 
ladison;  and  its  contents,  no  less  than  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  debate  in  which  it  was  discussed, 
showed  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  protective 
system.  But  this  legislation  was  temporary,  and 
was  at  the  time  known  to  be  so.  The  permanent 
system  of  the  country  was  left  for  subsequent 
and  more  leisurely  devolopmcnt.  When  at  last 
Congress  felt  able  to  gi"e  the  subject  due  atten- 
tion, it  applied  as  usual  to  Hamilton  to  furnish 
information  and  opinions.  A  toj)ic  so  important 
and  so  congenial  to  his  tastes  caDed  forth  his 
best  exertions.  A  series  of  extensive  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  ever}*  feasible  kind  of  incjuiry 
and  research,  both  in  foreign  parts  and  in  the 
United  States,  furnished  the  material  for  his  re- 
flections. He  took  abundant  time  to  digest  as 
well  as  to  collect  the  great  mass  of  information 
thus  acquired,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  two 
3'ears  had  elap.sed  since  the  orr'^r  for  the  report 
was  passed  that  he  sent  in  the  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  .  .  .  The  inferences 
and  arguments  constituted  as  able  a  presentation 
of  the  protectionist  theory  as  has  ever  been 
made.  .  .  .  It  is,  however,  an  incorrect  construc- 
tion of  that  leport  to  regard  it  as  a  vindication 
of  the  general  or  abstract  doctrine  of  protection. 
Hamilton  was  very  far  from  assuming  any  such 
position;  protection  always  and  everywhere  was 
not  his  theory;  protection  was  not  his  ideal 
principle  of  commercial  regulation.  ...  So  far 
from  entertaining  any  predilection  for  protection 
in  the  abstract,  it  would  seem  that  in  a  perfect 
commercial  world  he  would  have  expected  to 
find  free  trade  the  prevalent  custom.  ...  If  free 
trade  were  the  rule  of  the  whole  commercial 
world,  Hamilton  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
United  States  would  tind  it  for  her  interest  to  be 
singular.  But  such  were  not  the  premises  from 
which  he  had  to  draw  a  conclusion.  .  .  .  The 
report  of  Hamilton  determined  the  policy  of  the 
country.  For  good  or  for  evil  protection  was 
resorted  to,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  encour- 
aging domestic  manufacturing  as  well  as  of 
raising  a  revenue.  .  .  .  The  principles  upon 
which  Hamilton  based  his  tarifi  were  not  quite 
those  of  pure  protection,  but  constituted  what 
•was  known  as  the  *  American  System ' ;  a  system 
which  has  been  believed  in  by  former  generations 
with  a  warmth  of  conviction  not  easy  to  with- 
■  stand." — J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Life  of  Alex.  Ham- 
ilton, cti.  11. —  Hamilton'scelebrated  report  opens 
with  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  desira- 
bility of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  coun- 
try, and  then  proceeds:  "A  full  view  having 
now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures  in  the  United  States, 
accompanied  with  an  examination  of  the  princi- 
pal objections  which  are  conunomy  urged  in 
opposition,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected, 
as  introductory  to  a  speciflcation  of  the  objects 
which  in  the  p:escut  state  of  things  appear  the 


most  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particular 
measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  in 
respect  to  each.  In  order  to  a  better  judgment 
of  the  means  proper  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  of  use  to  advert  to  those 
which  have  been  employed  with  success  in  other 
countries.  The  principle  of  these  are: — I.  Pro- 
tecting duties,  or  duties  on  those  foreign  articles 
which  are  the  rivals  of  the  domestic  ones  in- 
tended to  be  encouraged.  Duties  of  this  nature 
evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bounty  on  the  do- 
mestic fabrics,  since  by  enhancing  the  charges 
on  foreign  articles  they  enable  the  national  man- 
ufacturers to  undersell  all  their  foreigr.  compet- 
itors. The  propriety  of  this  species  of  encour- 
agement need  not  be  dwcH  upon,  as  it  is  not 
only  a  clear  result  from  the  numerous  topics 
which  have  been  suggested,  but  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances ;  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  a  resource  of  revenue.  Indeed,  all  the 
duties  imposed  on  imported  articles,  though 
with  an  exclusive  view  to  revenue,  have  the 
effect  in  contemplation;  and,  except  where  they 
fall  on  raw  materials,  wear  a  beneficent  aspect 
towards  the  manufacturers  of  the  country.  II. 
Prohibitions  of  rival  articles,  or  duties  equiva- 
lent to  prohibitions.  This  is  another  and  an 
elHcacious  mean  of  encouraging  manufactures; 
but  in  general  it  is  only  fit  to  be  employed  when 
a  manufacture  has  made  such  a  progress,  and  is 
in  so  many  hands,  as  10  insure  a  due  competition 
and  an  adequate  supply  on  reasonable  terms. 
Of  duties  equivalent  to  prohibitions  there  are 
examples  in  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States ;  and 
there  are  other  cases  to  which  the  principle  may 
be  advantageously  extended,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  Considering  a  monoijoly  of  the  do- 
mestic market  to  its  own  manufacturers  as  the 
reigning  policy  of  manufacturing  nations,  a 
similar  policy  on  the  part  of  the  UniteCi  States, 
in  every  proper  instance,  is  dictated,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  by  the  principles  of  distributive 
justice;  certainly  by  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to 
secure  to  their  own  citizens  a  reciprocity  of  ad- 
vantages. III.  Prohibitions  of  the  exportation 
of  materials  of  manufactures.  The  desire  of 
securing  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  for  the 
national  workmen ;  and,  here  the  article  is 
either  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  of  peculiar 
quality  there,  the  jealousy  of  enabling  foreign 
workmen  to  rival  those  of  the  nation  with  its 
own  materials,  are  the  leading  motives  to  this 
species  of  regulation.  It  ought  not  to  be  aflirined 
that  it  is  in  no  instance  proper,  but  it  is  certainly 
one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  with  great  cir- 
cumspection and  only  in  very  plain  cases.  IV. 
Pecuniary  liounties.  This  has  been  found  one 
of  the  most  eflicacious  means  of  encouraging 
manufactures,  and  it  is,  in  some  views,  the 
best,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  practiced  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States, —  unless  the 
allowance  on  the  exportation  of  dried  and  pickled 
flsh  and  salted  meat  could  be  considered  as  a 
bounty  — and  though  it  isle.ss  favored  by  public 
opinion  than  some  other  modes.  Its  advantages 
are  these: — 1.  It  is  a  species  of  encouragement 
more  positive  and  direct  than  any  other,  and  for 
that  very  reason  has  a  more  immediate  tendency 
to  stimulate  and  uphold  new  enterprises,  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  profit,  and  diminishing  the 
risks  of  lo.ss  in  the  first  attempts.  2.  It  avoids 
the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmentation 
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of  price,  which  is  incitlent  to  some  other  modes, 
or  it  produces  it  to  a  less  degree,  either  by 
nmkiiig  no  addition  to  the  clmrges  on  the  rival 
foreign  article,  as  in  tlie  case  of  protecting  du- 
ties, or  b}  making  a  smaller  addition.  Tlie  first 
liappens  wlien  tlie  fund  for  the  bounty  is  derived 
from  a  different  object  (wliieh  may  or  may  not 
increase  tlie  price  of  some  other  article  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  object);  the  second  when 
the  fund  is  derived  from  tlie  same  or  a  similar 
object  of  foreign  manufacture.  One  per  cent, 
duty  on  the  foreign  article,  converted  into  a 
bounty  on  the  domestic,  will  have  an  ecpial  elTect 
with  a  duty  of  2;:;  exclusive  of  such  boimty; 
and  the  price  of  tlie  foreign  commodity  is  liable 
to  be  raised  in  the  one  case  iu  the  proportion  of 
\%,  in  the  other  in  that  of  2%.  Indeed,  the  botuity 
when  drawn  from  another  source,  is  calculated 
to  promote  a  reduction  of  price,  because,  with- 
out laying  any  new  charge  on  tlie  foreign  article, 
it  serves  to  introduce  a  competition  with  it,  anil 
to  increase  the  total  quantity  of  the  article  in 
the  market.  3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high 
protecting  duties,  a  tendency  to  produce  scarcity. 
An  increase  of  jn-ice  is  not  always  the  immediate, 
though  where  the  progress  of  a  domestic  manu- 
facture does  not  counteract  a  ri.se,  it  i.s  commonly 
the  ultimate  effect  of  an  additional  duty.  In  the 
interval  between  the  laying  of  the  duty  and  a 
proportional  increase  of  price,  it  may  discourage 
importation  by  interfering  with  the  profits  to  be 
expected  from  the  sale  of  the  article.  4.  Boun- 
ties a. J  sometimes  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
only  proper  expedient  for  uniting  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  new  object  of  agriculture  with  that  of 
a  new  object  of  manufacture.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  to  have  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  promoted  by  counteracting  the  inter- 
ference of  the  foreign  material  of  the  same  kind 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  the 
material  abunilant  and  cheap.  If  prior  to  the 
domestic  production  of  the  material  in  sufflcleut 
quantity  to  supply  the  manufacturer  on  good 
terms,  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  it 
from  abroad,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  raising 
of  it  at  home,  the  interest  both  of  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  will  be  disserved.  By  either  de- 
stroying the  requisite  supply,  or  raising  the 
price  of  the  article  beyond  what  can  be  afforded 
to  be  given  for  it  by  the  conductor  of  an  infant 
manufacture,  it  is  abandoned  or  fails ;  and  there 
being  no  domestic  manufactories  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  the  raw  material  which  is  raised  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  competition  of 
the  like  foreign  article  may  have  been  destroyed. 
It  cannot  escape  notice  that  a  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  an  article  can  no  otherwise 
aid  the  domestic  production  of  it  than  by  giving 
the  latter  greater  advantages  iu  the  home  mar- 
ket. It  can  have  no  inQuence  upon  the  advan- 
tageous sale  of  the  article  produced  in  foreign 
markets,  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  promote  its 
exportation.  The  true  way  to  conciliate  these 
two  interests  is  to  lay  a  duty  on  foreign  manu- 
factures of  the  material,  the  growth  of  whicl:  i 
desired  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  pro^. 
uce  of  that  duty  by  way  of  bounty  either  upoL 
the  production  of  the  material  itself,  or  upon  its 
manufacture  at  home,  or  upon  both.  In  this 
disposition  of  the  thing  the  manufacturer  com- 
mences his  enterprise  under  every  advantage 
which  is  attainable  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the 
raw  material.     And  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty 


be  immediately  to  him,  is  enabled  by  it  to  enter 
into  a  successful  competition  with  the  foreign 
material.  .  .  .  There  is  a  degree  of  prejudice 
against  bounties,  from  an  appearance  of  giving 
away  the  pu'ilic  money  without  an  immediate 
consideration,  and  from  a  supposition  that  they 
serve  fu  enrich  particular  classes  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  But  neither  of  these  sources 
of  dislike  will  bear  a  .serious  examinatio;i.  There 
is  no  purpose  to  which  public  money  can  bo 
more  beneflcially  applied  than  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  and  useful  branch  of  industry,  no  con- 
sideration more  valuable  than  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  general  stock  of  productive  labor. 
As  to  the  second  source  of  objection,  it  equally 
lies  against  otlier  modes  of  encouragement,  which 
are  admitted  to  be  eligible.  As  often  as  a  duty 
upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its 
price,  it  cau.ses  an  extra  expense  to  the  commu- 
nity for  the  benetit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
A  bounty  does  no  more.  But  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  society  in  each  case  to  submit  to  a  temporary 
expense,  which  is  more  than  compensated  by  aa 
increase  of  industry  and  wealth,  hy  an  augmen- 
tation of  resources  and  independence,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  eventual  clieapness,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  another  place.  It  would  deserve 
attention,  however,  iu  the  employment  of  this 
species  of  encouragement  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  reason  for  moderating  the  degree  of  it  in 
the  Instances  in  which  it  might  be  deemed  eligi- 
ble, that  the  great  distance  of  this  country  from 
Europe  imposes  very  heavy  charges  on  all  the 
fabrics  which  are  brought  from  thence,  amount- 
ing from  15^  to  30^  on  their  value  according  to 
their  bulk.  ...  V.  Premiums.  These  are  of  a 
nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  distinguishable 
from  them  in  some  important  features.  Bounties 
are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  article 
produced  or  manufactured  or  exported,  and  in- 
volve a  correspondent  expense.  Premiums  serve 
to  reward  some  particular  excellence  or  superior- 
ity, some  extraordinary  exertion  or  skill,  and  are 
dispensed  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  But 
their  effect  is  to  stimulate  general  effort.  .  .  . 
VI.  The  exemption  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
tures from  duty.  The  policy  of  that  exemption, 
as  a  general  rule,  particularly  in  reference  to 
new  establishments,  is  obvious.  .  .  .  VII.  Draw- 
backs of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  the 
materials  of  manufactures.  It  has  already  beea 
observed  as  a  general  rule,  that  duties  on  those 
materials  ought,  with  certain  rxceptions,  to  be 
forborne.  Of  these  exceptions,  three  cases  occur 
which  may  serve  as  examples.  One  where  the 
material  is  itself  an  object  of  general  or  exten- 
sive consumption,  and  a  tit  and  productive 
source  of  revenue.  Another  wliere  .  manufac- 
ture of  a  simpler  kind,  the  competition  of  which 
with  a  like  domestic  article  is  desired  to  be  re- 
strained, partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  raw  material 
from  being  capable  by  a  further  process  to  be 
converted  into  a  manufacture  of  a  different  kind, 
the  introduction  or  growth  of  which  is  desired 
to  be  encouraged.  A  third  where  the  material 
itself  is  the  production  of  the  country,  and  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  furnish  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  to  the  national  manufacturers. 
.  .  .  Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufac- 
tures are  not  laid  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  competition  with  some  domestic  production, 
the  same  reasons  which  recommend,  as  >i.general 
rule,   the    exemption  of    those   materials  from 
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duties,  ^,o^ll(l  rncotnmcnd,  as  a  liko  gcniTul  rule, 
the  nllowiiiicc  of  drawbacks  in  favor  of  flie  uiau- 
ufacturcr.  .  .  .  VIII.  Tlie  eucouragi'Mieut  of 
new  InvcntioiiH  and  iliscoverioa  tu  lionu!,  and  of 
the  introduetion  into  the  United  States  of  .sucii 
as  may  liuve  been  made  in  other  countries;  i)ar- 
ticuhirly  tliose  which  relate  to  macliinery.  Tliis 
is  iimoiig  tlie  most  useful  .iiid  unexceptionable 
of  the  aids  which  ca.u  lie  given  to  inaiuifactures. 
The  usual  means  of  that  encouragement  are  pe- 
cimiary  rewards,  and,  for  a  time,  exclusive 
privileges.  .  .  .  IX.  Judicious  regulations  for 
the  inspection  of  maiuifacturcd  commodities. 
This  is  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
means  by  which  the  prosperity  of  manufactures 
may  be  promoted.  It  is  indeed  in  many  cases 
one  of  the  nK)st  essential.  Contributing  to  pre- 
vent frauds  upon  consumers  at  home  and  ex- 
porters to  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the 
(lualityand  preserve  the  character  of  the  national 
numufuctures;  it  cannot  fail  to  aid  the  expedi- 
tious and  advantageous  sale  of  them,  and  to 
serve  as  a  guard  against  successful  competition 
from  other  quarters.  ...  X.  The  facilitating 
of  pccuniury  remittances  from  place  to  place  — 
is  a  point  of  considerable  moment  to  trade  in 
general  and  to  manufactures  in  particular,  by 
rendering  more  easy  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  provisions,  and  the  payment  for 
manufactured  supijlics.  A  genenil  circulation 
of  bank  paper,  which  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
institution  lately  established,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  mean  to  this  end.  .  .  .  XI.  The  facili- 
t)iting  of  the  transportation  of  commodities. 
Improvements  favoring  this  object  intimately 
concern  all  the  domestic  interests  of  a  commu- 
nity; but  they  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
mentioned  as  having  an  important  relation  to 
manufactures.  .  .  .  The  foregoitig  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  m( ms  by  which  the  growth  of  man- 
ufactures is  ordinarily  jjromoted.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  neces.sary  that  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  a  direct  view  to  manufac- 
tures should  be  calculated  to  assist  and  protect 
them;  but  that  those  which  only  collaterally 
affect  them,  in  the  general  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration, should  be  guarded  from  any  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  injure  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain species  of  taxes  which  arc  apt  to  be 
opproraive  to  different  i)arts  of  the  comnmnity, 
and,  among  other  ill  effects,  have  a  very  un- 
friendly aspect  towards  manufactures.  All  poll 
or  capitation  taxes  are  of  this  nature.  They 
either  proceed  according  to  a  tixed  rate,  which 
operates  unequally  an!  injuriously  to  the  indus- 
trious poor;  or  they  vest  a  discretion  in  certain 
oflicers  to  make  estimates  and  assessnn  ,  \n  hich 
are  necessarily  vague,  conjectural,  and  uable  to 
abuse.  .  .  .  All  such  taxes  (including  ail  taxes 
on  occupations)  which  proceed  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  suppo.sed  to  be  employed  in  a 
business,  or  of  protits  supposed  to  be  made  in  it, 
are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  industry." — A.  Ham- 
ilton, ltei)ort  on  Maniifactnre.^  (  Works,  v.  3). 

Also  in:  State  Papers  aiul  Speeches  on  the 
Tariff.— U.  W.  Thompson,  Hist,  of  Protective 
Tariff  hues,  eh.  6-7. 

(England):  A.  D.  1815-1828.— The  Corn 
Laws  and  Provision  Laws. — The  sliding- 
scale. — During  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Eurcpe 
there  was  a  prolonged  period  of  scarcity,  ap- 
proaching to  famine,  in  Great  Britain.  There 
were  scant  harvests  at  home  and  supplies  from 


abroad  werecutoff  by  the  "  Continental  system" 
of  Napoleon.  "  In  JHOl  wheat  was  115  shillings 
and  11  pence  per  (juarter;  from  IHOl  to  ISIH  the 
price;  averaged  84s.  ;  whilst  in  the  20  years  end- 
ing 1874,  it  averaged  oidy  528.  per  (piarter.  .  .  . 
Th(!  cry  of  starvation  was  everywhere  heard 
amongst  the  working  da.s.ses,  atid  tradesmen  of 
all  kinds  .suffered  severely;  whilst  the  (mly  well- 
to-do  people  were  the  T<\»rmersand  the  Landlords. 
As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  our  j)orts  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  foreign  grain,  jtrices 
came  down  rapidly.  Then  the  LaJidlords  took 
alarm,  and  appealed  to  Parliament  to  resist  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  which  they  as- 
serted, would  be  the  ruin  of  the  English  Farmeis. 
They  insisted  that  in  this  coiuitry,  the  costs  of 
cultivation  were  extremely  heavy,  as  compared 
with  those  of  foreign  producers  of  grain,  and 
that  therefore  the  British  Farmer  must  receive 
protection  in  order  to  prevent  his  ruin.  Hence 
a  Parliament,  composed  mostly  of  Landlords, 
proceeded,  in  1815,  to  enact  the  Corn  Law, 
which  excluded  foreign  wheat,  except  at  high 
rates  of  duty,  until  the  market  ])rice  should 
reach  80s.  per  quarter  ;  and  other  kinds  of 
grain,  until  there  was  a  proportionate  elevation 
in  prices.  The  discussions  in  Parliament  on 
this  question  made  a  great  impression,  and  led 
to  a  wide-spread  sympathy,  and  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  need  of  a  meusurc,  which,  according 
to  its  advocates,  would  preserve  our  Agriculture 
from  ruin,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  provision 
against  famine.  But  by  m  iny  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  people  this  law  was  viewed  with  intense 
dislike,  and  was  d'-^racteriscd  as  an  atrocious 
fraud.  The  fact  was,  that  .  .  .  when  rents 
ought  cither  to  have  been  lowered,  or  the 
methods  of  cultivation  improved,  tlie  Corn  Law 
was  i)asse(l  by  the  Landlords  in  order  to  keep 
out  foreign  corn  and  to  maintain  high  rents;  and 
many  of  the  common  people  paw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  what  would  be  the  effect;  for  whilst 
the  legislature  was  eii;!;aged  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  the  people  of  London  became  riot- 
ous, and  the  walls  were  chalked  with  invectives 
such  as  '  Bread  or  Blood, '  '  Guy  Fawkes  for  ever,' 
etc.  A  loaf,  steeped  in  blood,  was  placed  on 
Carlton  House,  (now  the  Tory  Club  House.) 
The  houses  of  some  of  the  most  unpopular  of 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  were  attacked  by 
the  mob.  At  Lord  Eldcm's  h'luse  the  iron  rail- 
ings were  torn  up,  whilst  every  pane  of  glass 
and  many  articles  of  furniture  were  broken  and 
destroyed,  and  it  was  facetiously  remarked  that 
at  last  his  lordship  kept  open  house.  The  mili- 
tary were  called  out,  and  two  persons  were 
killed ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  guarded 
by  soh'iers,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  London 
appe»"'d  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Army.  In 
varicu.:  parts  of  the  country  similar  dis- 
turbances prevailed.  .  .  .  Large  poimlar  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Spa  Fields,  in  London,  public 
meetings  were  also  held  at  Birmingham,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingtlom.  ...  In  some 
of  the  towns  and  pop>dous  localities,  the  opera- 
tives having  in  view  a  large  aggregate  meeting 
to  he  held  on  St.  Peter's  tield  in  .Manchester, 
submitted  themselves  to  marching  discipline. 
.  .  .  Regardless,  however,  of  the  public  demon- 
strations of  dislike  to  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Laws,  the  Legislature  persisted  in  upholding  the 
mf)st  stringent  provisions  thereof  until  the  year 
1828,  when  the  duties  on  the   importation  of 
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grain  wen;  adjusteii  by  a  sliding  scale,  in  uc- 
cordauce  with  the  average  prices  in  the  English 
market.  The  following  ab.stract  may  serve  to 
denote  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Law: — 
When  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  30  shil- 
lings the  duty  was  50  .shillings  8  pence  per  qr. ; 
when  4Cs.  the  duty  was  40s.  8d.  jjcr  (jr. ;  when 
OOs.  it  was  30s.  8d.  per  (|r. ;  when  fl2s.  it  was 
24s.  8d.  per  (jr  ;  wiien  728.  it  was  28.  8(1.  per 
qr. ;  and  when  73s.  it  was  Is.  per  qr.  It  was 
s(.)()ii  found  that  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
British  Farmer,  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale 
of  duties  was  scarcely  less  effective,  by  deterring 
imports  of  grain,  than  the  previous  law,  which 
ab.solutely  excluded  wheat  until  it  reached  80s. 
per  (juarter.  Tiie  Act  certainly  i)r()vided  that 
foreign  grain  migiit  at  any  time  be  imported, 
and  be  held  in  bond  till  the  duty  was  paid;  a 
j)rovision  under  which  it  was  expected  to  be 
stored  until  the  price  should  be  high,  and  the 
duty  low;  but  tiie  expenses  attendant  upon 
warehousing  and  preserving  it  from  injury  by 
keeping,  were  usually  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
desirable or  even  dangerous  investment  of  a 
merchant's  capital.  .  .  .  Agricultural  protection, 
as  exhibited  by  the  Corn  Law,  would,  however, 
have  been  very  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  the  Provision  Laws.  By  these  Laws  the  im- 
portation of  Foreign  Cattle  and  foreign  meat 
were  strictly  prohibited.  Butter  and  Lard  were 
indeed  allowed  to  be  imported,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  used  as  food,  and  in  order  to  i)ro\  ide 
against  any  infraction  of  the  law,  the  officers  at 
the  Custom  Houses  were  employed  to  '  sp(jil ' 
these  articles  on  their  arrival,  by  srueaiing  them 
with  a  tarred  stick.  They  could  then  be  used 
only  as  grease  for  wheels,  or  for  the  smeari.ig  of 
sheep.  With  bread  purposely  made  dear,  with 
the  import  of  cattle  and  of  flesh  meat  prohibited, 
I'.nd  with  lard  and  butter  wilfully  rcd;iced  from 
articles  -^f  food  to  greast  for  wheels,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  frequent  mur- 
murs of  discontent,  and  for  the  starvation  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  ever}"^  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Soup  kitchens  were  opened  almo.st  every  winter, 
and  coals  and  clothing  gratuitou.sly  distributed 
in  many  places;  but  such  palliatives  were 
regarded  with  derision  by  all  who  understood  the 
true  causes  of  the  evil.  Such  help  was  scorned, 
and  a  cry  for  justice  was  raised;  scarcity  was 
said  to  be  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order 
to  be  mitigated  by  philanthropy. " — H.  Ashworth, 
Recollections  of  lUchard  CoMen,  eh.  1. 

Also  in  D.  Ricardo,  On  Protection  to  Agricul- 
ture (Works,  ]))).  458-498).— J.  E.  T.  Rogers, 
The  Economic  Interpretation  of  IliHtory,  eh.  17-18. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1816-1824.— The 
beginning  of  the  protective  policy  (the 
**  A'^'.erican  System"), —  "  The  return  of  peace 
at  ♦  beginning  of  1815  brought  the  manufac- 
tui  J  face  to  face  with  a  serious  danger.  War 
had  been  their  harvest  time.  Favored  by  double 
duties  and  abnormal  conditions  their  industry 
had  attained  a  marvelous  though  not  always  safe 
development.  ...  By  limitation,  the  double 
duties  were  to  expire  one  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  i;  iless  Congress  intervened 
promptly  and  effectually  their  mdividua!  ruin 
was  certain.  ...  As  new  indu.s'ries  sprati;r  up, 
peti»"ins  were  promptly  laid  before  Congress 
praymg  for  new  duties,  for  the  permanence  of 
the  war  duties,  and  for  certain  prohibitions. 
...  In  laying  before  Congress  the  treats   of 


peace,  February,  181';,  Madison  called  attention 
to  the  '  unp'irallclid  maturity'  attained  by  manu- 
factures, and  •  anxiously  recommended  tliis 
source  of  national  independence  and  wealth  to 
the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of  (Jon 
grcss.'  .  .  .  To  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  manufacturers  had  already  turned. 
Six  days  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratilled, 
the  House,  February  23,  18!5,  called  upon  Dallas 
to  report  a  general  tii'-iff  bill  at  the  next  session 
of  (Jongress.  ...  In  his  annual  report  in  D«!- 
cember,  1815,  Dallas  had  proposed  tiie  exteu8i(m 
of  the  d(mble  duties  untilJune  30,  1810,  in  order 
to  give  linu!  for  the  elaboration  of  a  new  tariff 
bill;  and  after  some  discvission  Congress  agreed 
to  this  plan.  February  13  he  transmitted  liia 
rei)ly  to  the  resolutions  of  the  previous  February, 
closing  with  a  carefully  prepared  schedule  of 
new  tariff  rates.  This,  after  being  worked  over 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  wtis  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  and  introduced  into  the  House 
Alarch  12,  by  Lowndes  of  South  ('arolina.  De- 
bate began  March  20,  and  continued  till  April  8, 
when  tlie  bill  was  tinally  passed  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  54.  April  20  it  pas.sed  the  S.mate  with  some 
amendments,  and  Aoril  27  received  the  approval 
of  l\Iadison.  .  .  .  The  features  of  Dallas'  pro- 
posed tariff  were  the  enlarging  of  the  ad  valorem 
list  from  three  groups  at  12i,  15,  and  20  per 
cent  to  eight  groups  at  7^,  15,  20,  22,  28,  30. 
and  33J^  per  cent;  the  increase  of  specitic  duties 
by  about  42  per  cent;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  in  th(!  article  of  coarse  cottons,  the  Insertion 
of  a  minimum,  by  which,  as  far  as  the 
custom-house  was  concerned,  no  quality  was 
to  be  regarded  as  costing  less  than  25  cents 
per  square  yard.  Except  in  the  case  of  coarse 
cottons  the  new  rutes  on  articles  which  it  was 
desired  to  protect  fell  slightly  below  the 
double  rates  of  the  war.  Three  positions  were 
brought  out  in  debate  —  two  extremes,  seeking 
the  ^rmulation  of  economic  reasons  for  and 
againfk  the  policy  of  protection,  and  a  middle 
party,  composed  mainly  of  men  indifferent  to 
manufacturing  as  such,  but  accepting  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures  as  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sults of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  t  „o  extremes,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  taking  the  positions  assumed 
later  by  extreme  protectionism  and  extreme  lais- 
sez-faire. .  .  .  Only  a  few  articles  o('casioned 
any  discussion,  and  these  were  items  like  sugar, 
cottons,  and  woolens,  which  had  been  reduced 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  the 
rates  proposed  by  Dallas.  Dallas  had  fixed  the 
duty  on  cottons  at  33J^  per  cent,  which  was  re- 
duced to  30  per  cent  in  Lowndes'  bill.  Clay 
moved  to  restore  the  original  rate.  .  .  .  Later 
Webster  proposed  a  sliding  scale  on  cotto.'is,  the 
rate  to  be  30  per  cent  for  two  years,  then  25  per 
cent  for  two  more,  and  then  20  per  cent.  Clay 
moved  to  amend  by  making  the  first  period  three 
years  and  the  second  one  year,  .  .  .  Lowndes 
assented  to  the  motion.  .  .  .  Dallas  proposed 
28  per  cent  ca  wx)ler.s.  The  committee  reduce' 
this  to  25  per  cent,  and  foil  nving  the  exampiv. 
set  in  the  '^ase  of  cottons,  Lowndes  moved  that 
after  two  yr  irs  the  rate  be  fixed  at  20  per  cent. 
.  .  .  After  &  )me  debate  tL.;  first  period  was 
made  three  }*'»''&.  and  Lowndes'  amendment 
a"jreed  to.  The  tariff  of  I816  was  a  substantial 
victory  for  the  manufacturers.  .  .  .  Bui  .  .  . 
in  its  working  (Hit  the  tariff  of  ISltJ  proved  a 
bitte''  disjippointment  to  the  manufacturiur  in- 
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tcrest.  The  cuuscs,  however,  were  widely 
varied.  .  .  .  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  exaj^geruto 
the  distresses  of  the  country.  The  years  from 
1810  to  1820  especially,  were  years  of  depression 
and  liard  tines,  but  the  steady  growth  of  the 
country  wa«  hardly  interrupted.  In  the  main 
the  turitr  diil  not  fail  of  its  legitimate  object. 
For  the  most  part  the  new  manufiictures  were 
con.served.  .  .  .  More  and  more  there  was  a 
growing  impatience  with  the  tarilT  of  1816,  and 
u  tendency  to  lav  the  l)a(l  times  upon  its 
shoulders.  .  .  .  March  22,  1820,  Haldwin  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Cc^mmittee  on  Manufactures,  introduced  a  tarilT 
bill  end)odying  the  general  demand  of  the  pro- 
tected interests.  .  .  .  Tlie  bill  pas.sed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  09;  it  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  one  vote." — O.  L.  Elliott,  T/ie  Tariff 
Controversy,  1789-1833  (Mund  Sttitifonl  Junior 
ITii itemity  Monograplut  Mo.  1  ),;>/).  1 03-2 1 1 . — "The 
revision  of  the  TarilT,  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  home  industry,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  what  was  then  called,  'The  American  Sys- 
tem,' was  one  of  the  large  subjects  before  Con- 
gress at  the  session  of  1823-24,  and  was  the 
regular  commencement  of  the  heated  debates  on 
that  question  which  afterwards  ripened  into  a 
serious  difficulty  between  the  federal  government 
and  some  of  the  southern  States.  .  .  .  Revenue 
the  object,  protection  the  incident,  had  been  the 
rule  in  the  earlier  tariffs:  now  that  rule  was 
sought  to  be  reversed,  and  to  make  protectiou 
the  object  of  the  law,  and  revenue  the  incident. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Clay,  the  leader  in  the  proposed  revi- 
sion, and  the  champion  of  the  American  System, 
expressly  placed  tha  proposed  augmentation  of 
duties  on  this  ground.  .  .  .  Mr.  Webster  was 
the  leading  speaker  on  the  other  side,  and  dis- 
puted the  universality  of  the  distress  which  had 
been  described;  claiming  exemption  from  it  in 
New  England ;  denied  the  assumed  cause  for  it 
where  it  did  exist,  and  attributed  it  to  over  ex- 
pansion and  collapse  of  the  paper  system,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  after  the  long  suspension  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  denied  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased protection  to  manufactures,  and  its  in- 
adequacy, if  granted,  to  the  relief  of  the  country 
where  distress  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  bill  was  car- 
ried in  the  House,  after  a  protracted  contest  of 
ten  weeks,  by  the  lean  majority  of  five — 107  to 
102  —  only  two  members  absent,  and  the  voting 
so  zealous  that  several  members  were  brought 
in  upon  their  sick  couches.  In  the  Senate  the 
bill  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance.  .  .  . 
The  bill  .  .  .  was  carried  by  the  small  majority 
of  four  votes — 25  to  21.  .  .  .  An  increased  pro- 
tection to  the  products  of  several  States,  as  lead 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  hemp  in  Kentucky, 
iron  in  Pennsylvania,  wool  in  Ohio  and  .'lew 
York,  commanded  many  votes  for  the  bill ;  and 
the  impending  presidential  election  had  us  in- 
fluence in  its  favor.  Two  of  the  candidates, 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  were  avowedly  for  it ; 
General  Jackson,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  was  for 
it,  as  tending  to  give  a  home  supply  of  the  ar- 
ticles necessary  in  time  of  war,  ard  as  raising 
revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt. " —  T.  II.  Benton, 
Thirty  Team'  View,  v.  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  A.  B.  Hart,  Formation  of  the  Union, 
sects.  122  and  132  (cA.  11-12).— A.  Walker,  Science 
of  Wealth,  p.  116.— F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  Hist, 
of  (he  U.  8.,  pp.  68-76.— A.  S.  Bolles,  Financial 
Hist,  of  the  U.  8.,  1789-1860,  bk.  3,  cfi.  3. 


(United  States) :  A.  D.  1828. -The  "  Bill  of 
Abominations." —  New  England  changes  front. 

—  "In  1H28  came  anofh(!r  tarill  bill,  so  bad  and 
so  extreme  in  many  re8i)ects  that  it  was  called 
the  'l)ill  of  abominations.'  It  originated  in  the 
agitation  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  which 
had  started  the  year  before,  and  for  this  bill  Mr. 
Wel)ster  spoke  and  voted.  He  changed  his 
ground  on  this  important  question  absolutely 
and  entirely,  and  made  no  pretence  of  doing 
anything  else.  The  speech  which  he  made  on 
this  occasion  is  a  celebrated  one,  but  it  is  so  solely 
on  account  of  the  startling  change  of  position 
which  it  announced.  ...  A  few  lino  from  the 
speech  give  the  marrow  of  the  whole  matter. 
Mr.  Webster  said :  '  New  England,  sir,  has  not 
been  a  leader  in  this  policy.  .  .  .  The;  opinion  of 
New  England  up  to  1824  was  fouiuh  1  in  the 
conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  wisest  and 
best,  both  for  lierself  and  others,  that  manufac- 
tures should  make  haste  slowly.  .  .  .  When,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  duties  were 
doubled,  we  were  told  that  we  should  find  a 
mitigation  of  the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  new 
aid  and  succor  which  would  be  thus  afforded  to 
our  own  manufacturing  labor.  Like  arguments 
were  urged,  and  prevaihsd,  but  not  by  the  aid  of 
New  England  votes,  when  the  tariff  was  after- 
wards arranged  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816. 
Finally,  after  a  winter's  deliberation,  the  act  of 
1824  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  settled  the  policy  of  the  country. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do?  Was 
she  to  hold  out  forever  against  the  course  of  the 
government,  and  see  herself  losing  on  one  side 
and  yet  make  no  effort  to  sustain  herself  on  the 
other?  No,  sir.  Nothing  was  left  to  New 
England  but  to  conform  herself  to  the  will  of 
others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her  but  to  consider 
that  the  government  had  fixed  and  determined 
its  own  policy,  and  that  policy  was  protection.' 
.  .  .  Opinion  in  New  England  changed  for  good 
and  suificient  business  reasons,  and  Sir.  Webster 
changed  with  it.  Free  trade  had  commended 
itself  to  him  as  an  abstract  principle,  and  he  had 
sustained  and  defended  it  as  in  the  interest  of 
commercial  New  England.  But  when  the 
weight  of  interest  in  New  England  shifted  from 
free  trade  to  protection  Mr.  Webster  followed 
it."— H.  C.  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster,  cfi.  6.— 
"There  was  force  in  Webster's  assertion,  in  reply 
to  Hayne,  that  New  England,  after  protesting 
against  the  iariff  as  long  as  she  could,  had  con- 
formed to  a  poliov  forced  upon  the  country  by 
others,  and  had  embarked  her  aipital  in  manu- 
facturing. October  23,  1826,  the  Boston  woollen 
manufacturers  petitioned  Congress  for  more 
protection.  .  .  .  This  appeal  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  brought  out  new  demands  from 
other  quarters.  Especially  the  wool -growers 
came  forward.  .  .  .  May  14,  1827,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  called  a  convention  of 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Harrisburg,  July  30,  1827.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  con- 
vention in  order  to  make  allies  of  interests  which 
\yould  otherwise  become  hostile.  The  conven- 
tion went  on  the  plan  of  favoring  protection  on 
everyth'ng  which  asked  for  it.  The  result  was 
that  iron,  steel,  glass,  wool,  woollens,  hemp,  and 
flax  were  recommended  for  protection.  Louisi- 
ana was  not  represented,  and  so  sugar  was  left 
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out.  It  wa.s  voted  to  discourage  the  importation 
of  foreign  spirits  uiid  the  distillatioii  of  spirits 
from  foreign  prmiuels,  bv  wuy  of  protection  to 
Western  wliisliey.  .  .  .  When  tlio  'iOtli  Congress 
met,  the  tarilf  was  the  absorbing  (jiiestion. 
Popular  interest  had  become  engaged  in  it,  and 
parties  were  to  form  on  it,  but  it  perplexed  (lie 
politicians  greatly.  .  .  .  Tlio  act  wliich  resulted 
from  the  scramble  of  scKish  special  interests  was 
an  economic  monstrosity.  .  .  .  May  10,  1H28, 
tlie  bill  became  a  law.  The  duty  on  wool  costing 
less  than  10  cents  per  pound  was  IT)  percent.,  on 
other  wool  20  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent.  Tliat 
on  woollens  was  40  per  cent,  for  a  year,  tiien  45 
per  cent.,  there  being  four  minima,  r»0  cents, 
11.00,  $2.r)0,  14.00.  All  wbicli  cost  over  #4.00 
were  to  be  taxed  45  per  cent,  for  a  year,  tlieii 
50  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  process  of  rolling  iron  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It 
was  argued  that  rolled  iron  was  not  as  good  as 
forged,  and  tliis  was  made  tlie  ground  for  raising 
tJie  tax  on  rolled  iron  fmm  !i;;{0.00  to  $;{7.00  jier 
ton,  while  the  tax  on  forged  iron  was  rai.scd 
from  $18.00  to  $22.40.  Rolled  iron  was  cheai)er 
and  was  available  for  a  great  nuinlier  of  uses. 
The  tax,  in  this  case,  'countervailed  '  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arts,  and  robbed  tlie  American 
people  of  their  share  in  tlie  advantage  of  a  new- 
industrial  achievement.  The  tax  on  steel  was 
raised  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  ton;  that  on 
hemp  from  $35.00  to  $45.00  per  ton;  that  on 
molasses  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon; 
that  on  flax  from  nothing  to  $35.00  per  ton. 
The  tax  on  sugar,  salt,  and  glass  remained 
unchanged,  and  that  on  tea  also,  save  by  a  dif- 
ferential tonnage  duty.  Coffee  was  classilled  and 
the  tax  reduced.  The  tax  on  wine,  by  a  separ- 
ate act,  was  reduced  one  half  or  more  This 
was  the  'tariff  of  abominations,'  so  called  on 
account  of  the  number  of  especially  monstrous 
provisions  which  it  contained." — W.  G.  Sumner, 
Andrew  Jackson  an  a  Public  Mai),  ch.  }). — "The 
tariff  of  18'28  .  .  .  was  the  work  of  politicians 
and  manufacturers ;  and  was, commenced  for  the 
benelit  of  the  woollen  interest,  and  upon  a  bill 
chiefly  designed  to  favor  that  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  But,  like  all  other  bills  of 
the  kind,  it  required  help  fnmi  other  interests 
to  get  itself  along."— T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty 
Years'  View,  v.  1,  ch.  34.  —  J.  Schouler,  Ilist.  of 
the  U.  S.,  ch.  12,  sect.  2(i\  3). 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1832.— Clay's  delu- 
sive act  to  dimini&h  revenue. —  President  Jack- 
son, in  his  message  of  December,  1831,  "invited 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  debt  would 
be  extinguished  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  that,  therefore,  '  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  which  shall  produce  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,'  was 
very  aavisablc.  He  added  that,  in  justice  to 
the  interests  of  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  reduction  should  be  prospective, 
and  that  the  duties  should  '..e  adjusted  with  a 
view  'to  the  counteraction  of  foreign  i)olicy,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  injurious  to  our  national  inter- 
ests.' This  meant  a  revenue  tariff  with  inci- 
dental retaliation.  He  had  thus  arrived  at  a 
sensible  plan  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  a 
surplus.  Clay  took  the  matter  in  hand  in  the 
Senate,  or  rather  in  Congress.  .  .  .  He  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue,  but 
he  would  reduce  the  revenue  without  reduc- 
ing protective  duties.   The  '  American  System ' 


should  not  suffer.  It  mu.st,  therefore,  not  be 
done  in  tlie  manner  proposed  by  Jackson.  Ho 
insisted  ujion  conflning  the  reduction  to  duties 
on  articles  not  coming  into  competition  with 
American  products.  .  .  .  Instead  of  abolishing 
prot(!Ctiv«!  duties  he  would  rather  reduce  the 
revenue  by  making  some  of  them  prohibitory. 
.  .  .  When  objection  was  made  that  this  wouul 
be  a  deflanee  of  the  South,  of  the  President,  and 
of  the  whole  administration  party,  Ik;  rciilicd,  as 
Adams  reports,  that  'to  jjre.serve,  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  American  System,  lie  would  defy 
the  South,  the  President  and  the  devil.'  Ho 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  'that  the 
existing  duties  ujioii  articles  imported  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  not  coming  into  competition 
with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the 
L'nited  States,  ought  to  be  forthwitli  aiiolished, 
excei)t  the  duties  upon  wines  and  silks,  and  that 
those  ought  to  be  reduced;  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finamu!  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill 
accordingly.'"  After  long  (lcl)iite  Clay's  "tarilT 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  in  June,  1832,  a  bill 
substantially  in  accord  with  it  passed  both 
houses,  known  as  the  tariff  act  of  1832.  It 
reduced  or  abolished  the  duties  on  many  of  the 
unprotected  articles,  but  left  the  protective  sys- 
tem without  material  change.  As  a  reduction 
of  the  revenue  it  effected  very  little.  .  .  .  The 
reduction  proposed  by  Clay,  according  to  his 
own  estimate,  was  not  over  seven  millions;  the 
reduction  really  effected  by  the  new  tariff  law 
scarcely  exceeded  three  millions,  ('lay  had 
saved  the  American  System  at  the  expense  of  the 
very  object  contemplated  by  the  measure.  It 
was  extremely  short-sighted  statesmanship. 
The  surplus  was  as  threatening  as  ever,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  South  grew  from  day  to 
day." — C.  Schurz,  Life  of  Henry  ('lay,  ch.  13 
(c.  1). 

Ai-so  IN  H.  Clay,  Life,  Cor.  and  Spcecfies  {Col- 
toned.),  V.  5,  pp.  416-428. 

(United States) :  A.  D.  1833.— The  Southern 
opposition  to  protection. —  Nullification  in  S. 
Carolina.— The  compromise  tariff.  See 
Unitku  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1828-183C. 

(Germany):  A.  D.  1833.— The  ZoUverein.— 

"The  German  Customs  Union  (Deutsche  ZoU- 
verein) is  an  association  of  states,  having  for  its 
declared  object  to  secure  freedom  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  the  contracting  states,  and  a 
common  interest  in  the  customs  revenue.  The 
terms  of  the  union  are  expressed  iu  the  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  the  other  states,  dated  22d 
March,  1833,  which  may  be  regaiaed  as  the  basis 
of  the  association.  The  states  now  [1844]  form- 
ing the  union  are  Prussia,  Bavaria,  VVurtemberg, 
Saxony,  Kesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden, 
Nassau,  the  Thuringian  states,  Frankfort, 
Brunswick,  LippeSchaumburg,  and  Luxem- 
burg. The  population  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  last  mentioned  states,  was,  in 
1839,  26,858,886.  Including  these  three  states, 
which  have  since  joined  the  union,  the  present 
population  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-seven 
millions  and  a  half.  The  German  powers  which 
have  not  joined  the  union  are  Austria,  with 
twelve  millions  of  German  subjects,  and  Han- 
over, Oldenburg,  Holstein,  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  whose  united 
population  is  about  three  millions  more.  The 
inhabitants  of  Germany  are,  therefore,  divided 
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hi  tlic  proportioiiH  of  twenty-wvt'ii  nnd  a  liiilf 
within,  to  tlfti'cu  without,  tlic  Hplien?  of  tlic 
Zojlvcrciii.  Tlic  treaty  provides  in  tiie  tliirty 
ciglitli  article,  for  tli(;a<ltnission  of  oilier Oerniiiii 
Htates,  and  the  tliiityiiintli  article  for  the  inal<iii>; 
of  treaties  with  foreign  stalcH,  but  these  latter 
ure  not  adtnissilih;  into  th(>  union.  .  .  .  The 
declared  princijih'  of  the  league  —  namely,  tlu; 
coinnuTcial  and  tinit!  <  iai  union  of  the  Oerinan 
states  —  is   not   oidy  one  to   which   no   foreign 

I)ower  has  any  right  to  object,  but  is  excellent 
D  itself:  and  is,  in  fact,  th(>  establishment  of 
free  trade  among  the  associat<'d  states.  .  .  .  IJut 
It  is  not  merely  to  its  avowed  principle  that  the 
league  owes  its  successful  accomplishment. 
There  arc  other  motives  which  have  entered 
largely  into  the  causes  of  its  existence.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  given  practical  effect  to  that 
vehement  desire  for  national  uiuty  whi<'h  ,so 
generally  pervades  the  German  mind.  .  .  .  Then, 
it  so  happened  that  this  general  desire  for  luiion 
fell  in  exactly  with  the  policy  of  Pru8.sia — a 
power  which  has  not  failed  to  seize  so  favourable 
an  opportuiuty  of  extending  her  jiolitical  in- 
fluence, and  occupying  a  position  which,  though 
of  nominal  e([uality,  lias  in  reality  secured  her 
predominance  among  the  (Jernian  states.  To 
these  inducements  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add 
another — namely,  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
(}er!nariy  that  their  manufacturing  industry 
ought  to  be  jirotected  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  tliat  the  tariff  of  tlus  Zollverein  ought 
to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  from  the  German  market. 
.  .  .  Although  the  Congress  of  Vii'uiia  had 
established  a  new  Germanic  confederation, 
(Deutsche  Bund)  and  a  federative  diet  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad,  yet  it  was  soon  jierceived  and  felt  that 
the  kind  of  union  obtained  by  nuansof  this  con- 
federation was  more  formal  than  real.  .  .  .  The 
late  King  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  per- 
ceive, that,  in  order  to  unite  Germany  in  reality, 
something  more  cogent  than  the  federative  diet 
was  indispensable.  lie  found  his  own  jiower 
rather  weakened  than  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Rhenish  jiroviiices,  so  long  as  they  re 
mained  sejiarated,  not  oidy  by  distance,  but  by 
the  ('ustoms-barriers  of  interveiung  states,  from 
his  ancient  territories.  He  iiccordingly  effected, 
in  1829,  a  convention  with  those  states,  by  which 
he  became  the  farnier  of  their  customs-revenue^ 
and  so  removed  the  barriers  between  I^astern 
and  Western  Prussia.  Some  j'cars,  however, 
j)revious  to  this,  the  Prussi.in  Government  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  manufacturers  (especially  tliose  in  tlic 
Hhenish  ])rovinces)  for  protection  against  foreign 
goods,  which,  since  the  peace,  had  bcgtm  to 
make  their  appearance;  and  on  the  26tii  ^lay, 
1818,  a  new  Prussian  Tariff  had  been  issued, 
which  was  designed  to  afford  a  moderate  jjrotcc- 
tion  to  the  home  industry,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  groundwork  of  the  present  Tariff 
of  the  Zollvere'n.  .  .  .  But  the  proceedings  of 
Prussia  were  considered  in  a  hostile  light  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  South.  They  formed  a 
lounteracting  association  in  1819  which  num- 
bered from  rive  to  six  thousand  members,  had 
it«  hea(l(}uarters  in  Nuremberg,  and  agents  in 
all  the  i)rincipal  towns,  and  published  a  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  cause.  They  ad- 
dressed the  Diet,  the  German  courts,  and  the 


Congress  ut  Vienna  in  1820,  in  favor  of  a  general 
customs  union.  They  so  far  succeeded  tliat,  in 
182(t,  the  small  Thuringian  States,  occujjying 
the  central  ])ortion  of  Germany,  with  one  or  two 
others,  formed  themselves  into  a  customs  union, 
imder  the  name  of  the  .Mittel-Verein;  and  within 
the  two  Hucc(!eding  years  a  monj  im|)ortMnt 
luiion  was  accomplished,  consisting  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemiierg,  with  their  small  enclosed 
states;  the  Tariff  of  which  union  is  stated  to 
have  been  as  high,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  that  of 
Pru.ssia.  Thus  Germany  contained  three  sepa- 
rate customs-a.sso<iations,  with  separate  Tariifs, 
and  it  became  obviously  desir!il)lc  to  unite  these 
contlicting  interests.  I'russia  made  overtiircs  to 
the  other  unions,  but  was  for  a  long  time  unsuc- 
cessful; they  objecting  princi|mlly  to  the  high 
scale  of  Prussian  duties  on  colonial  produce. 
At  last,  however,  all  ob.stacles  were  removed, 
(principally,  as  Dr.  List  states,  throtigh  the 
exertions  of  Baron  von  (^otta,  the  eminent 
j)ul)lisher,  and  i)roprietor  of  tlie  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,)  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  Germany 
was  knit  together  in  anything  like  a  binding 
national  confederation.  Between  that  date  aiul 
the  present,  the  league  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
accession  of  other  states;  but,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  Hanover  nnd  some  other  northern 
states  have  hitherto  refu.sed  to  join  it.  Hanover 
formed  a  distinct  union  with  thre(!  neighbouring 
states,  viz. :  Brunswick,  Lipi)e-Schauml)urg,  and 
Oldenburg,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the 
North-western  League;  but  the  two  former 
having  subsequently  seceded  from  it  and  joined 
the  Zollverein,  the  North-western  League  has 
been  reduced  to  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  only. 
The  IIan.se  towus,  Mecklenburg,  and  Ilol.stein, 
are  not  ye-t  members  of  anycustoms-iuii(m.  The 
revenue's  of  the  Zollverein  are  divided  among 
the  contracting  states  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  state  respectively." — Edinbitnjk  lie- 
view,  Jan.,  1844  (r.  79,  i>.  108). 

Also  in  G.  Krause,  The  Groirth  of  German 
ITnitji,  ch.  10. — F.  List,  National  SyKtcm  of 
Political  Economy,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 

(England):  A.  D.  i83<5-i839.— Beginning  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation. — "CdImIcm  was  in 
no  sen.se  the  original  projector  of  an  organized 
body  for  throwing  off  the  burden  of  tlie  corn 
duties.  In  1830  an  Anti-("orn-Law  Association 
had  been  formed  in  London ;  its  principal  members 
were  the  parliamentary  radicals,  Grote,  Moles- 
worth,  Joseph  Ilumc,  and  .Mr.  Roebuck.  But 
this  group,  notwithstanding  their  acutene.ss,  their 
logical  j)enetration,  and  llie  soundness  of  tlieir 
ideas,  were  in  that,  as  in  so  many  otlier  matters, 
stricken  with  impotence  Their  gifts  of  reason- 
ing wen;  admirable,  but  they  had  no  gifts  for 
popidar  orgiuiization.  ...  It  was  not  until  a 
body  of  men  in  Manchester  were  moved  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  that  any  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  inform  and  arouse  the  country.  The 
Ijrice  of  wheat  had  risen  to  seventy-seven 
shillings  in  the  August  of  1838;  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  wet  liarvcsting ;  the  revenue  was 
declining ;  deficit  was  becoiiiing  a  familiar  word ; 
pauperism  was  increasing;  and  the  manufactur- 
ing population  of  Lancashire  were  finding  it 
im[)o.ssible  to  supjjort  themselves,  becjtuse  the 
landlords,  and  the  legislation  of  a  genemtion  of 
landlords  before  them,  insisted  on  keeping  the 
first  necessity  of  life  at  an  artificially  high  rate. 
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...  In  Ontober,  1888,  a  band  of  Hcvon  men  nit't 
at  a  hotel  in  Miiiichestcr,  luiil  formed  ii  new 
Anti-Corn  Liiw  AsHoclution.  Tlicy  were  speedily 
joined  by  others,  inelndinf^  ("ol)den,  who  from 
tliis  moiucnt  l)e^'an  to  tiil<.(!  a  prominent  part  in 
all  rounsid  anil  action.  Tliat  <'riti('al  moment 
had  arrived,  which  comes  in  tlie  history  of  every 
snccessfiil  movement,  when  a  .section  arises 
witliin  the  party,  whicli  refuses  from  tliat  day 
forward  either  to  postpone  or  to  compromise. 
Tlie  feellnjf  among  the  older  men  was  to  stop 
short  in  their  demands  at  some  modillcaliim  of 
tlie  existing  duty.  .  .  .  The  mons  energetic 
members  protested  against  tliese  faltering  voices. 
.  .  .  The  meeting  was  adjourned,  to  tliti  great 
chagrin  of  the  President,  and  when  the  nicmbeis 
as.sembleil  a  week  later,  Coiidcn  drew  from  his 
poclcet  a  draft  petition  which  he  and  his  allies 
had  i)rei)ared  in  the  interval,  and  whicli  after  a 
discussion  of  many  hours  was  ado|)ted  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  The  preamble  laid  all 
the  stress  on  the  alleged  facts  of  foreign  com- 
petition, in  words  which  never  fail  to  be  heard 
in  times  of  bad  trade.  It  recited  bow  the  exist- 
ing laws  prevented  the  liritish  manufacturer 
from  exchanging  the  produce  of  his  labour  for  the 
corn  of  other  countries,  and  so  enabled  his 
foreign  rivals  to  purchase  their  food  at  one  half 
of  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  the  English 
market;  and  finally  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
called  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  relating  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  and  other  foreign 
articles  of  subsistence,  ami  imjjlored  the  House 
to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  as  alTects 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  tlie  true  and 
peaceful  principles  of  free-trade.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  January,  1839,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association  snowed  tliat  it  was  in  earnest  in  the 
intention  to  agitate,  by  proceeding  to  raise  a 
subscription  of  an  eftective  sum  of  money. 
Cobden  threw  out  one  of  those  expressions  which 
catch  men's  tninds  in  moments  when  they  are 
already  ripe  for  action.  'Let  us,'  he  said, 
'invest  part  of  our  property,  in  order  to  save  the 
rest  from  confiscation.'  Within  a  month  £6,000 
had  been  raised,  the  first  instalment  of  many 
scores  of  thousands  still  to  come.  A  great 
banquet  was  given  to  some  of  the  j)arliamentary 
supporters  of  Free  Trade ;  more  money  was  sub- 
scribed, convictions  became  clearer  and  purpose 
waxed  more  resolute.  On  the  day  after  the 
banquet,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  other 
towns,  Cobden  brought  forward  a  sclieme  for 
united  action  among  tlie  various  associations 
througliout  the  country.  This  was  the  germ  of 
what  ultimately  became  the  League. " — J.  Morley, 
Life  of  liichnrd  Cobden,  ch.  0  («.  1). 

Also  in  W.  Robertson,  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Bright,  ch.  8  and  11  14. 

(England):  A.  D.  1842. — Peel's  modifica- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws. —  His  sliding-scale. — 
His  Tariff  reductions. —  The  first  great  step 
towards  Free-Trade. — The  Wliig  administra- 
tion under  Lord  Melbourne  gave  way  in  August, 
in  1841,  to  one  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  February,  1842, 
'"The  Queen's  Speech  recommended  Parliament 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
importation  of  corn  and  other  commodities.  It 
announced  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which 
few  persons  in  England  thought  possible, 
although  it  was  to  be  completed  in  little  more 
•than  ten  years.     On  the  9th  of  February   Peel 
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moved  that  the  Hotiso  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  ('(mimittee  to  consider  the  Corn  Laws.  His 
speech,  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  was 
necessarily  dull,  and  his  proposal  was  e(|unlly 
olTcnsive  to  the  country  gentlemen  and  to  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  It  amounted  merely  to 
an  improvement  of  the  Hliding-scah^  whicli  had 
iieen  devised  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cab- 
inet [See  above:  A.  IX  IHl.VlH-JHj,  and  was 
based  on  the  axiom  that  the  liritish  farmer, 
taking  one  year  witli  another,  could  not  make  a 
profit  bv  growing  corn  if  foreign  corn  were 
admitted  at  a  jirice  of  less  than  70s.  a  (piarter. 
By  a  calculation  of  prices  extending  over  a  long 
term  of  years.  Peel  had  satisfied  himself  that  a 
inice  of  .'ids.  a  (piarter  woidd  remunerate  the 
Hritish  farmer.  He  proposed  to  modify  the 
sliding  scale  accordingly.  .  .  .  Peel  retained 
the  minimum  duty  of  Is.  wIk  n  corn  was  .selling 
at  7;l.s.  the  (inart(;r;  he  fixed  a  ma.vimuin  duty  of 
'20s.  when  corn  was  selling  at  frum  T^{)^.  to  r»ls. 
the  quarter,  and  he  so  altered  tin  graduation  in 
the  increase  of  duty  as  to  diminish  the  induce- 
ment to  hold  grain  back  when  it  became  dear. 
.  .  .  So  general  was  the  dissatisfaction  with 
Peel's  Corn  Law  that  Russell  ventured  once 
more  to  place  before  the  House  his  alternative  of 
a  fixed  8.S.  duty.  He  was  defeated  l)y  a  majority 
of  upwards  of  120  votes.  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Villiers  made  his  annual  motion  for  tlie  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  beaten  by 
more  than  four  voles  to  one.  The  murmurs  of 
Peel's  own  sui)porters  were  easily  overborno, 
and  the  Bill  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  after  a  month  spent  in  debates.  As 
soon  as  it  had  pa.ssed,  and  the  estimates  for  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  voted.  Peel  produced 
what  was  really  his  Budget,  nominally  Mr. 
Qoulburn's.  ...  In  every  one  of  the  last  five 
years  there  had  been  a  deficit.  .  .  .  Peel  there- 
fore resolved  to  impose  an  income  tax."  He 
also  raised  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits  and  on 
exports  of  coal,  besides  making  some  changes  in 
the  stamp  duties.  "With  these  and  with  the 
income  tax  he  calculated  that  he  would  have  a 
surplus  of  £1,900,000.  Peel  was  thus  able  to 
propose  a  reduction  of  the  tarilT  upon  uniform 
and  comprehensive  principles.  He  proposed  to 
limit  import  duties  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent. 
ui)on  the  value  of  raw  materials,  of  12  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  goods  partly  manufactured, 
and  of  20  per  cent,  ujion  the  value  of  goods 
wholly  manufactured.  Out  of  the  1,200  articles 
then  comprised  in  the  tarilT,  750  were  more  or 
less  afifected  by  the  application  of  these  rules, 
yet  so  trivial  was  the  revenue  raised  from  most 
of  thera  that  the  total  loss  was  coinj)uted  at  only 
£270,000  a  year.  Peel  reduced  the  duty  on 
coffee;  he  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  and 
almost  entirely  abolished  the  duty  on  Canadian 
timber.  Cattle  and  pigs,  meat  of  all  descrip- 
tions, clieese  and  butter,  which  bad  hitherto 
been  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duiy,  he  proposed 
to  admit  at  a  comparatively  low  rate.  He  also 
diminished  the  duty  upon  stage  coaches.  So 
extensive  a  change  in  our  system  of  national 
finance  had  never  before  been  effected  at  one 
stroLe.  .  .  .  Immense  was  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  statement  of  the  Budget.  .  .  .  Every 
part  of  Peel's  scheme  was  debated  with  the 
utmost  energy.  .  .  .  He  procured  the  ratification 
of  all  his  measures  subject  to  some  slight  amend- 
ments, and  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  session  spent 
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in  discussing  tliem.  Little  or  notliing  else  was 
accomijlished  by  Parliament  in  this  year.  Peel 
had  returned  to  power  as  the  Champion  of  pro- 
tection. Ills  first  great  achievement  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  freedom  of  trade."  —  F.  G. 
Montague,  Life  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel,  ch.  8. — "  Not- 
withstanding the  objections  which  free  traders 
migiit  raise,  the  Budget  of  1842  proved  the  first 
great  advance  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  It 
did  not  remove  the  shackles  under  which  trade 
was  struggling,  but  it  relaxed  the  fastenings  and 
lightened  the  load."— S.  Walpole,  Hint,  of  Emj. 
from  1815,  ch.  18  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  S.  Walpole,  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
V.  3,  ch.  5, — J.  Morley,  iJfe  of  Richard  Coklen, 
V.  1.  ch.  11. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1842.— An  Act  to 
provide  a  necessary  increase  of  revenue,  with 
incidental  protection — "There  had  been  a  lull 
in  tariff  legislation  for  ten  years.  The  free-trade 
party  had  been  ascendant;  and  amendment  of 
the  law,  save  in  the  slight  ways  mentioned,  had 
been  impossible.  During  the  decade,  u  financial 
tornado  had  swept  over  the  country ;  the  United- 
States  bank  had  ceased  to  be;  the  experiment  of 
keeping  the  government  deposits  with  the  State 
banks  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed ;  the  gov- 
ernment had  kept  them  several  years  without 
authority,  but  finally  a  bill  had  been  passed 
which  authorized  keeping  them  in  that  manner. 
The  time  had  now  nearly  come  for  reducing  the 
duties  [by  the  gradual  scaling  down  provided 
for  in  the  Compromise  tariff  act  of  1833]  to  their 
lowest  point.  Manufactures  were  drying  up  at 
the  root.  A  material  augmentation  of  tlie 
national  reveuue  from  some  source  had  become 
necessary.  .  .  .  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
existed  respecting  the  necessity  of  additional  pro- 
tection to  mauufacturcrs,  some  expedient,  it 
■was  universally  conceded,  must  be  adopted  to 
increase  the  public  revenue.  As  no  one  favored 
direct  taxation,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  the 
only  mode  of  enriching  the  treasury.  .  .  .  The 
committee  on  manufactures  did  not  report  to  the 
House  until  the  lasi  of  March,  1842.  .  .  .  Tha 
leading  provisions  of  the  biU  reported  by  the 
committee  were  the  following:  1.  A  general  ad 
Vi-orem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  .vith  few  excep 
tious,  where  the  duty  was  on  thac  principle. 
2.  A  discrimination  was  made  for  the  secnty  of 
certain  interests  requiring  it  by  specjfi  ties, 
in  some  instances  below,  in  others  abovi.  ■  ate 
of  the  TCueral  ad  valorem  duty.  3.  As  i  rul 
principle,  the  duty  on  the  articles  subject  to  c's- 
crimination  was  made  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
In  1840,  after  the  deduction  of  four-tenths  of  the 
exce-d  on  20  per  cent  by  the  Act  of  1833.  .  .  . 
The  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length  by 
the  House,  although  the  time  was  drawing  .ear  for 
making  the  last  reduction  under  the  compromise 
law  of  [18331.  Something  must  be  done.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fillmore,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  reported  a  bill  to  extend  the 
existing  tariff  laws  until  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1843,  which  was  immediately  passed  by  the 
House ;  but  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  by  add- 
ing a  proviso  that  nothing  therein  contained 
should  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Distribution 
law, — a  law  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  the 
preceding  year,  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  .  .  . 
In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  proviso  became  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion.    The  distribution 


Act  contained  a  proviso,  that,  if  at  any  time  the 
duties  under  the  compromise  tariff  should  be 
raised,  the  distribution  should  cease,  and  be  sus- 
pended until  the  cause  of  the  suspension  were  re- 
moved. .  .  .  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  high 
protective  duties  desired  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
viso of  the  distribution  Act  in  order  that  the 
tiiriff  might  be  raised  without  interfering  with 
(1  tribution.  The  House  having  rejected  an 
amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  the  proviso 
which  prohibited  the  suspension  of  the  distribu- 
tion law,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  and 
afterward  by  the  Senate,  but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Another  tariff  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fillmore,  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,— to  which,  however,  the  committee  added 
a  proviso  that  the  .  .  .  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  distributed,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  duties, — which  passed  both  Housea 
after  a  short  debate.  This  contained  a  revision 
of  a  considerable  number  of  duties,  and  was  also 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Impelled  by  the  ne- 
ces.sity  of  providing  ndditional  revenue,  a  bill 
was  rapidly  pushed  through  Congress,  similar  to 
that  previously  passed,  with  the  omission  of  the 
proviso  requK'ing  distribution,  and  further  modi- 
lied  by  admi.ang  free  of  duty  tea  and  coffee 
growing  east  of  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  imported 
ip  American  vessels.  This  bill  was  approved  by 
the  President.  A  separate  bill  was  then  passed, 
repealing  the  proviso  of  the  distribution  Act,  and 
allowing  the  distribution  to  take  place,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  duties;  but  the  bill  was 
retained  by  the  President  and  defeated.  Thua 
ended  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  in  %vhich 
l)ubllc  sentiment  expanded,  and  hardened  against 
tlie  chief  Executive  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  That  tariff 
remained  without  change  during  the  next  four 
vears." — A.  S.  BoUes,  Financial  Hist,  of  the 
'U.  S.,  1789-18C0,  bk.  3,  ch.  6. 

(England):  A.  D.  1845-1846.— The  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. — Dissolution  of  the  League, 
— "The  Anti-Coru-Law  agitation  was  one  of 
those  movements  which,  being  founded  on  right 
principles,  and  in  harmony  with  the  interest  of 
the  masses,  was  sure  to  gather  fresh  strength  by 
any  event  affecting  the  supply  of  food.  It  waa 
popular  to  attempt  to  reverse  a  policy  which 
aimed  almost  exclusively  to  benefit  one  class  of 
society.  .  .  .  The  economic  theorists  \\.A  the 
mass  of  the  people  with  them.  Their  gatheringa 
were  becoming  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  And 
even  amidst  Conservative  landowners  there  were 
not  a  few  enlightened  and  liberal  minds  who 
had  already,  silently  at  least,  espoused  thy  new 
ideas.  No  change  certainly  could  be  expected  to 
be  made  so  long  as  bread  was  cheap  and  labour 
abundant.  But  when  a  deficient  harvest  and  a 
blight  in  the  potato  crop  crippled  the  resources 
of  the  people  and  raised  gi  n  to  famine  prices, 
the  voice  of  the  League  acquired  greater  power 
and  influence.  Hitherto  they  had  received  hun- 
dreds of  pounds.  Now,  thousands  were  sent  in 
to  support  the  agitation.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
was  readily  conti  ibiited.  Nor  wei  lie  contribu- 
tors Lancashire  mill-owners  exclu.'«.  fly.  Among- 
them  were  merchants  and  bankers,  men  of  heart 
and  men  of  mind,  the  poor  labourer  and  the  peer 
of  the  realm.  The  fervid  oratory  of  Bright,  the 
demonstrative  and  argumentative  reasoning  of 
Cobden,  the  more  popular  appeals  of  Fox,  llaw- 
lins,  and  other  platform  speakers,  filled  the  news- 
paper press,  and  were  eagerly  read.    And  when 
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Parliament  dissolved  in  August  1845,  even  Sir 
Robert  Peel  showed  some  slight  symptoms  of  a 
conviction  that  the  days  of  the  corn  laws  were 
numbered.  Every  day,  in  truth,  brought  home 
to  his  mind  a  stronger  need  for  action,  and  as  the 
ravages  of  the  potato  disease  i)rogrcsse(l,  he  saw 
that  all  further  resistance  would  be  absolutely 
dangerous.  A  cabinet  council  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 31  of  that  year  to  consult  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 5  Sir  Robert  Peel  intimated  his  intention  to 
issue  an  order  in  council  remitting  the  duty  on 
grain  in  bond  to  one  shilling,  and  opening  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  all  species  of  grain  at 
a  smaller  rate  of  duty  until  a  day  to  be  named 
in  the  order;  to  call  Parliament  together  on  the 
27th  inst.,  in  order  to  ask  for  an  indemnity,  and 
tt  sanction  of  the  order  by  law ;  and  to  submit  to 
Parliament  immediately  after  tiie  recess  a  modi 
fication  of  the  existing  law,  including  the  ad- 
mission at  a  nominal  duty  of  Indian  corn  and  of 
British  colonial  corn.  A  serious  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  was  found  to  exist  in  the  cabi- 
net on  the  question  brought  before  them,  the  only 
ministers  supporting  such  measures  being  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  induce  the 
other  members  to  listen  to  reason.  And  though 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  November  28, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  so  far  secured  a  majority  in  his 
favour,  it  was  evident  that  the  cabinet  was  too 
divided  to  justify  him  in  bringing  forward  his 
measures,  and  he  decided  upon  resigning  office. 
His  resolution  to  tliat  effect  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  summoned 
Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  cabinet,  and,  to 
smooth  his  path.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  charac- 
teristic frankness,  sent  a  memorandum  to  her 
Majesty  embodying  a  promise  to  give  him  his 
support.  But  Lord  John  Russell  failed  in  his 
efforts,  and  the  Queen  had  no  alternative  but  to 
recall  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  give  him  full  power 
to  carry  out  his  measures.  It  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  Parliament  was  called  for 
January  22.  1846,  and  on  January  27  the  Gov- 
ernment plr.r  was  propounded  before  a  crowded 
House.  It  was  not  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  recommended. 
He  proposed  a  temporary  protection  for  three 
years,  till  February  1,  1849,  imposing  a  scale 
during  that  time  ranging  from  4s.  when  the  price 
of  w  eat  should  be  50s.  per  quarter  and  upward, 
and  1  }3.  when  the  price  should  be  under  48s.  per 
quarter,  providing,  however,  that  after  that 
period  all  grain  should  be  admitted  at  the  uni- 
form duty  of  Is.  per  quarter.  The  measure,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  received  in  a 
very  different  manner  by  the  political  parties  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  was  treason 
in  the  Conservative  c  nip,  it  was  said,  and  keen 
and  bitter  was  tho  opposition  offered  to  the  chief 
of  the  party.  For  twelve  nights  speaker  after 
speaker  indulged  in  personal  recriminations. 
They  recalled  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memory  the 
speeches  he  had  made  in  defence  of  the  corn 
laws.  And  as  to  his  assertion  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  they  denied  his  right  to  do  so. 
.  .  .  The  passing  of  the  measure  was,  however, 
more  than  certain,  and  after  a  debate  of  twelve 
nights'  duration  on  Mr.  ililes's  amendment,  the 
Government  obtained  a  majority  of  97,  337  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  motion  and  240  against  it. 
And  from  that  evening  the  corn  law  may  be 


said  to  have  expired.  Not  a  day  too  soon,  cer- 
tainly, when  we  consider  the  straiteneil  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  regards  tlio  first  article 
of  food,  caused  not  only  by  the  bad  crop  of 
grain,  but  by  the  serious  loss  of  the  potato  <  >, 
especially  in  Ireland." — L.  Levi,  Ilist.  of  Bi  'i 
Commerce,  pt.  4,  cfi.  4. — "On  the  2nd  of  Jul}  ae 
League  was  'conditionally  dissolved,'  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  a  great  meeting  of  the  leaders 
at  Manchester.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobden  here  joyfully 
closed  his  seven  years'  task,  which  he  had  prose- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  health,  fortune,  domes- 
tic comfort,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  tastes 
in  every  way.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobden  hail  sacrificed  at 
least  £20, 000  in  the  cause.  The  country  now,  at 
the  call  of  the  other  chief  Leaguers,  presented 
him  with  above  £80,000  —  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acknowledging  his  sacrifices,  but  also  to 
set  him  free  for  life  for  the  political  service  of 
his  country.  "—II.  Martineau,  Jlist.  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Pence,  hk.  6,  ch.  15  (».  4). 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Ilobert  Peel,  v.  3,  ch.  8-10.— J.  Moriey.  Life 
of  Richard  Cobden,  t.  1,  ch.  15-16.— M.  M.  Trum- 
bull, The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England. — 
A.  Bisset,  Xotes  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Struggle. 
— Debate  upon  the  Corn  Laics  in  Session  1846. 

(United  States) :  A.  D.  1846-1861.— Lowered 
duties  and  the  disputed  effects. — "In  1846  was 
passed  what  we  will  call  the  '  Walker  tariff,' 
from  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  reduced  the  duties  on  imports 
down  to  about  the  standard  of  the  '  Compromise ' 
of  1833.  It  discriminated,  however,  as  the  Com- 
promise did  not,  between  goods  that  could  be 
produced  at  home  and  those  that  could  not.  It 
approached,  in  short,  more  nearly  than  any 
other,  in  its  principles  and  details,  to  the  Hamil- 
ton tariff,  although  the  general  rate  of  duties  was 
higher.  From  that  time  up  to  1857  there  was  a 
regular  and  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  duti- 
able goods  imported,  bringing  in  a  larger  revenue 
to  the  government.  The  surplus  in  the  treasury 
accumulated,  and  large  sums  were  expended 
by  the  government  in  buying  up  its  own  bonds 
at  a  high  premium,  for  the  sake  of  emptying  the 
treasury.  Under  these  circumstances  the  'tariff 
of  1857 '  was  passed,  decidedly  lowering  the 
rates  of  duties  and  largely  incrcasins;  the  free 
list.  The  financial  crisis  of  that  year  d'liiinished 
the  imports,  and  the  revenue  fell  off  $22,000,000. 
It  rallied,  however,  the  next  two  years,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  large  increase  of  the  free  list,  not 
quite  up  to  the  old  point." — A.  I-.  Perry,  Ele- 
ments of  Pol.  Economy,  p.  464. —  "The  free- 
traders consider  the  tariff  of  1846  to  be  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  low  duties. 
They  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  i^ars  of  its 
operation,  between  1846  and  1857  with  any 
other  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Manufacturing,  they  say,  was  not  forced  by  a  hot- 
house process  to  produce  high-priced  goods  for 
popular  consumption,  but  was  gradually  encour- 
aged and  developed  on  a  healthful  ami  self-sus- 
taining basis,  not  to  be  shaken  as  a  reed  in  the  wind 
by  every  change  in  the  financial  world.  Com- 
merce, as  they  point  out,  made  great  advances, 
and  our  carrying  trade  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  ten 
years  from  the  day  the  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  our 
tonnage  exceeded  the  tonnage  of  England  The 
free-traders  refer  with  especial  emphasis  to  what 
they  term  the  symmetrical  development  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  under  this 
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liberal  tariff.  Manufactures  were  not  stimu- 
lated at  the  expense  of  the  commercial  interest. 
Both  were  developed  in  harmony,  while  agricul- 
ture, the  indispensable  basis  of  all,  was  never 
more  flourishing.  The  farmers  and  planters  at 
no  other  i  -iod  of  our  history  were  in  receipt  of 
such  goot,  ices,  steadily  paid  to  them  in  gold 
coin,  for  tli.  ir  surplus  product,  which  they  could 
send  to  the  domestic  market  over  our  own  rail- 
ways and  to  the  foreign  market  in  our  own 
ships.  Assertions  as  to  tlie  progress  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  period  under  discussion  are  denied 
by  the  protectionists.  While  admitting  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  the  free-trader's  statements  as 
to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  they 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  directly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  tr.riff  of  1846  the  great  famine 
occurred  in  Ireland,  followed  in  the  ensuing  years 
by  short  crops  in  Europe.  The  prosperity 
■which  came  to  the  American  agriculturist  was 
therefore  from  causes  beyond  the  sea  and  not  at 
home, —  causes  which  were  transient,  indeed  al- 
most accidental.  Moreover  an  exceptional  con- 
dition of  affairs  existed  in  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  our  large  acquisition  of  territory 
from  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent and  almost  immediate  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  A  new  and  extended  field  of 
trade  was  thus  opened  in  which  we  liad  the 
monopoly,  and  an  enormous  surplus  of  money 
was  speedily  created  from  the  products  of  the 
rich  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  same 
time  Europe  was  in  convulsion  from  the  revolu- 
tions of  1848,  and  production  was  materially 
hindered  over  a  largo  part  of  the  Continent. 
This  disturbance  had  scarcely  subsided  when 
three  leading  nations  of  Europe,  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  engaged  in  the  wasteful  and 
expensive  war  of  the  Crimea.  The  struggle 
began  in  1853  and  ended  in  1856,  and  during 
those  years  it  increased  consumption  and  de- 
creased production  abroad,  and  totally  closed 
the  grain-fields  of  Russia  from  any  competition 
with  the  United  States.  The  protectionists 
therefore  hold  that  the  boasted  prosperity  of 
the  country  under  the  tariff  of  1846  was  abnor- 
mal in  ongin  and  in  character.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
tectionists maintain  |that  from  1846  to  1857  the 
United  States  would  have  enjoyed  prosperity 
under  any  form  of  tariff,  but  that  the  moment 
the  exceptional  conditions  in  Europe  and  in 
America  came  to  an  end,  the  country  was 
plunged  headlong  into  a  disaster  [the  financial 
crisis  of  1857]  from  which  the  conservative  force 
of  a  protective  tariff  would  in  large  part  have 
saved  it.  .  .  .  The  free-traders,  as  an  answer  to 
this  arraignment  of  their  tariff  policy,  seek  to 
charge  responsibility  for  the  financial  disasters  to 
the  haoty  and  inconsiderate  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  iu  1857,  for  which  both  parties  were  in 
large  degree  if  not  indeed  equally  answerable. " 
— J.  G.  Blnine,  Twenty  Tears  of  Congress,  v.  1, 
ch.  9. 

(England):  A.  D.  1846-1879.— Total  aban- 
donment of  Protection  and  Navigation  Laws. 
— The  perfected  tariff  of  Free  Trade. — "With 
the  fall  of  the  principle  of  the  protection  in  corn 
may  be  said  to  have  practically  fallen  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  in  this  country  altogether.  That 
principle  was  a  little  complicated  In  regard  to 
the  sugar  duties  and  to  the  navii^ation  laws.  The 
sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  was 
allowed  to  eater  this  country  at  rates  of  duty 


much  lower  than  those  imposed  upon  the  sugar 
grown  in  foreign  lands.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies  had  made  labour  there  somewhat 
costly  and  difllcult  to  obtain  continuously,  and 
the  impression  was  that  if  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar  were  reduced,  it  would  tend  to  enable  those 
coimtries  which  still  maintained  the  slave  trade 
to  compete  at  great  advantage  with  the  sugar 
grown  in  our  colonies  by  that  free  labour  to  es- 
tablish which  England  had  but  just  paid  so  large 
a  pecuniary  fine.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  became  involved  with  that  of  free 
labour;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  many 
a  man  who  was  not  inclined  to  support  the  pro- 
tective principle  in  itself.  When  it  was  put  to 
him,  whether  he  was  willing  to  push  the  Free 
Trade  principle  so  far  as  to  allow  countries  grow- 
ing sugar  by  slave  labour  to  drive  our  free  gro\#n 
sugar  out  of  the  market,  he  was  often  inclined  to 
give  way  before  this  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  imagine  that  there  really  was  a  col- 
lision between  Free  Trade  and  free  labour. 
Therefore  a  certain  sentimental  plea  came  in  lo 
aid  tlie  Protectionists  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
duties.  Many  of  the  old  anti-slavery  party  fouuii 
themselves  deceived  by  this  fallacy,  and  mclined 
to  join  the  agitation  against  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  made  tolerably  clear  that  the  labour  was  not 
so  scarce  or  so  dear  in  the  colonies  as  had  been 
represented,  and  that  colonial  sugar  grown  by 
free  labour  really  suffered  from  no  inconvenience 
except  the  fact  that  it  was  still  manufactured  on 
the  most  crude,  old  fashioned,  and  uneconomical 
methods.  Besides,  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  could  be  con- 
vinced that  a  lesson  on  the  beauty  of  freedom 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  foreign  sugar-growers  and 
slave-owners  by  the  means  of  a  tax  upon  the 
products  of  their  plantations.  Therefore,  after 
a  long  and  somewhat  eager  struggle,  the  princi- 
ple of  Free  Trade  was  allowed  to  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  sugar.  The  duties  on  sugar  were  made 
equal.  The  growth  of  the  su^ar  plantations  was 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  mto  this  country, 
without  any  reference  either  to  the  soil  from 
which  it  had  sprung  or  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  grown." — J.  McCarthy,  The  Epoch 
of  lief  or  m,  ch.  12.—'*  The  contest  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  [finally  repealed  in  1849— see  Navi- 
gation Laws:  A.  D.  1849]  was  the  last  pitched 
battle  fought  by  the  Protectionist  party.  Their 
resistance  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  a  few  occa- 
sional skirmishes  just  reminded  the  world  that  such 
a  party  still  existed.  Three  years  afterwards  their 
leaders  came  into  power.  In  February,  1853, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Free- 
traders, alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  some  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  policy  of  commercial  free- 
dom which  had  been  adopted,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  questioning  those  Ministers  in 
Parliament  on  the  subject.  The  discreet  reply 
was  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose any  return  to  the  policy  of  protection  during 
the  present  Session,  nor  at  any  future  time,  un- 
less a  great  majority  of  members  favourable  to 
that  policy  should  be  returned  to  Parliament. 
But  far  from  this  proving  to  be  the  case,  the  gen- 
eral election  which  immediately  ensued  rein- 
stated a  Liberal  Government,  and  the  work  of 
stripping  off  tUe  few  rags  of  protection  that  still 
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hnng  on  went  rapidly  forward.  On  the  18th  of 
Apnl,  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
E.xchcquer,  made  his  financial  statement  in  an 
able  and  luminous  speech.  Such  was  the  admir- 
able order  in  which  he  marshalled  his  topics,  and 
the  transparent  lucidity  with  which  he  treated 
them,  that  although  his  address  occupied  five 
hours  in  the  delivery,  and  although  it  bristled 
with  figures  and  statistics,  ho  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  the  attention  or  fatigued  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  scheme 
included,  among  other  reforms,  the  reduction  or 
toiul  remission  of  imposts  on  133  articles.  In  this 
vay,  our  tariff  underwent  rapid  sinipllficution. 
Ecich  subsequent  year  was  marked  by  a  similar 
elimination  of  protective  impediments  to  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries.  In 
1860,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  were  admitted  duty 
free ;  in  1869,  the  small  nominal  duty  that  had 
been  left  on  corn  was  abolished ;  in  1874,  sugar 
was  relieved  from  the  remnant  of  duty  that  hud 
survived  from  previous  reductions.  It  would  be 
superfluous,  as  well  as  tedious,  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  reference  to  the  various  minor  reforms 
through  which  we  advanced  towards,  and  finally 
reached,  our  present  free-trade  tariff.  In  fact, 
all  the  great  battles  had  been  fought  and  won  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1849,  and  the  struggle  was 
then  virtually  over.  ...  Is  our  present  tariff 
one  from  which  every  shred  and  vestige  of  pro- 
tection have  been  discarded  ?  Is  it  truly  and 
thoroughly  a  free-trade  tariff  ?  That  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  it  is 
easy  to  prove  in  the  most  conclusive  manner. 
We  raise  about  £20,000,000  of  our  annual  rev- 
enue by  means  of  customs'  duties  on  the  foreign 
commodities  which  we  import,  and  tUs  fact  is 
sometimes  adduced  by  tiic  advocates  for  pro- 
tection, without  any  explanation,  leaving  their 
readers  to  infer  that  ours  is  not,  as  it  really  is, 
a  free-trade  tariff.  That  such  an  inference  is 
totally  erroneous  will  presently  be  made  manifest 
beyond  all  question.  We  now  levy  import  duties 
ou  only  fifteen  articles.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
them,  and  to  each  is  appended  the  amount  of 
duty  levied  on  it  during  the  financial  yorr  ending 
1st  of  April,  1879.  Not  produced  in  England : 
Tobacco,  £8,589,681;  Tea,  4,169,233;  Wine, 
1,469,710;  Dried  Fruit,  509,334;  Coffee,  212,002; 
Chicory,  66,739;  Chocolate  and  Cocoa,  44,671; 
Total,  £15  061,270.  Produced  also  in  England: 
Spirits,  £5,336,058;  Plate  (Silver  and  Gold), 
5,853;  Beer,  3,814;  Vinegar,  671 ;  Playing  Cards, 
522;  Pickles,  17;  Malt,  6;  Spruce,  3;  Total, 
£5,346,944.  Total  of  both  £20,408,214.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  £15,000,000,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  total  sum  levied,  is  levied  on 
articles  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce  in 
England.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  portion 
of  the  import  duties  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
said  to  afford  the  slightest  '  protection  to  native 
industry.'  Every  shilling's  worth  which  we 
consume  of  those  articles  comes  from  abroad,  and 
every  shilling  extra  that  the  consumer  pays  for 
them  in  consequence  of  the  duty  goes  to  the 
revenue.  So  much  for  that  portion  of  the 
£20,400,000  import  duties.  As  to  the  £5,336,000 
levied  on  foreign  spirits,  it  consists  of  import 
duties  which  are  only  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  excise  duties,  levied  internally  on  the  prod- 
uce of  the  British  distillers.  The  foreign  arti- 
cle is  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
the  native  article.    Both  have  to  pay  the  same 


duty  of  about  10s.  per  gallon  on  spirits  of  the 
same  strength.  It  would  of  course  be  an  ab- 
surd stultification  to  admit  foreign  spirits  duty- 
free while  the  English  producer  was  burdened 
with  a  tax  of  lOs.  per  gallon;  but  by  making  the 
excise  duty  and  the  customs'  duty  precisely  the 
same,  equality  is  established,  and  no  protection 
or  preference  whatever  is  enjoyed  by  the  native 
distiller.  The  excise  duty  levied  in  the  afore- 
said year  ending  April,  1879,  on  spirits  the  prod- 
uce of  British  distilleries,  was  no  less  than 
£14,855,000.  The  trifling  amounts  raised  on 
plate,  beer,  vinegar,  «fec.,  are  explained  in  the 
Dame  way.  They  also  act  as  a  mere  counterpoise 
to  the  excise  duties  levied  on  the  British  pro- 
ducers of  the  same  articles,  and  this  afford  to 
the  latter  no  protection  whatever  aguinst  foreign 
competition.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our 
tariff  does  not  retain  within  it  one  solitary  shred 
of  protection." — A.  Mongredien,  Hist,  of  tfie 
Free  Trade  Movement  in  Em/.,  cJi.  13. 

Also  in  :  H.  Hall,  Ilist.  of  the  Customs  Revemie 
of  Eng. — S.  Do  well.  Hist,  of  2'axation  and  Taxe» 
in  Eng. 

(France):  A.  D.  1853-1860. — Moderation  of 
Protective  duties. —  The  Cobden-Chevali(  r 
Commercial  Treaty. — After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  restoraticm  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  the  protective  system  was  pushed  to  so 
great  an  extreme  that  it  became  in  some  instances 
avowedly  prohibitive.  "The  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  alter  this  very  severe  restrictive  system 
was  reserved  for  the  Second  Empire.  The 
English  reforms  of  Peel  proved  the  possibility 
of  removing  most  of  the  barriers  to  commerce 
that  legislation  had  set  up,  and  consequently 
Napoleon  III.  entered  with  moderation  on  the 
work  of  revision.  Between  1853  and  1855  the 
duties  on  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  wool  were  lowered, 
as  also  those  on  cattle,  corn,  and  various  raw 
materials,  the  requirements  for  ship-building 
being  allowed  in  free.  The  legislative  body  was, 
however,  with  difliculty  brought  to  consent  to 
these  measures.  A  more  extensive  proposal  — 
made  in  1856 — to  remove  all  prohibitions  on 
imports,  while  retaining  protective  duties  of  30'*.' 
on  woollen  and  35^  on  cotton  goods,  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition that  it  excited.  The  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers was  in  the  popular  opinion  entirely 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  iron-masters,  cotton- 
spinners,  and  agriculturists  —  one  of  the  many 
instances  which  shows  that  the  long  continuance 
of  high  duties  does  not  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  free  competition.  It  was  uc^er  such  discour- 
aging circumstances  that  the  famous  Commevcial 
Treaty  of  1860  with  England  was  n^'gotiated. 
This  important  measure  (the  work  of  Chevalier 
and  Cobden,  but  owing  a  good  deal  of  its  success 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  and  M.  Ilouher), 
though  only  a  finishing  step  in  English  tariff  re- 
form, inaugurated  a  new  era  in  France." — C.  F. 
Bastable,  The  Commerce  of  Nations,  ch.  8. — "By 
the  treaty  of  commerce  ot  1860,  France  engaged 
to  abolish  all  prohibitions,  and  to  admit  certain 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  at 
duties  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to 
be  further  reduced  to  duties  not  exceeding  25  per 
cent,  from  the  1st  October,  18(}4.  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  bound  herself  to  abolish  the  duties 
on  French  silks  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  and 
brandies.     Au  regards  coals,  France  engaged  to 
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reduce  the  import  duty,  and  both  contracting 
parties  engaged  not  to  prohibit  exportation  of 
coal,  and  to  levy  no  duty  upon  such  exports. 
Whilst  both  contracting  parties  engaged  to  con- 
fer on  the  otlier  any  favour,  privilege,  or  rf>duc- 
tion  in  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  on  the 
articles  mentioned  in  tlie  treaty  which  the  said 
power  might  concede  to  any  tliird  power;  and 
also  not  to  enforce,  one  against  another,  any  pro- 
hibition of  importation  or  exportation  which 
shouW  not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all 
other  nations.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  France  engaged  to  net  more  lib- 
erally for  the  future  than  she  Iiad  done  for  the 
past,  and  England  made  another  step  in  tlie  way 
of  liberalising  her  tariff,  and  placing  all  her  man- 
ufactures under  the  wholesome  and  invigorating 
influence  of  free  competition.  Nor  was  the 
treaty  allowed  to  remam  limited  to  France  and 
England,  for  forthwith  after  its  conclusion  both 
France  and  England  entered  into  similar  treaties 
with  other  nations.  And  inasmuch  as  under  ex- 
isting treaties  other  nations  were  bound  to  give 
to  England  as  good  treatment  as  they  gave  to  the 
most  favoured  nations,  the  restrictions  thereto- 
fore in  existence  in  countries  not  originally  par- 
ties to  the  French  treaty  were  everywhere  greatly 
reduced,  and  thereby  its  benefits  extended  rapidly 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe." — L.  Levi,  Sta- 
tistical I^ults  of  the  liecc  it  Treaties  of  Commerce 
{Journal  of  the  Statistical  Soc.,  v.  40,  1877),  p.  3. 
(Germany):  A.  D.  1853-1892. — Progress  to- 
wards Free  Trade  arrested  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck.— Protection  measures  of  1878-1887. — 
"Up  to  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848-50,  the 

Eolicy  of  the  German  Zollverein  or  Custom's 
nion  was  a  pronounced  protectionism.  Tlie 
general  liberalization,  so  to  speak,  of  political 
life  in  Western  Europe  through  the  events  of  the 
years  mentioned  and  the  larger  sympathy  they 
engendered  between  nations  produced,  however, 
a  strong  movement  in  Germaay  and  German- 
Austria  in  favor  of  greater  freedom  of  commer- 
cial exchange  between  these  two  countries.  It 
resulted  in  the  conclusion,  for  the  term  cf  twelve 
years,  of  the  treaty  of  1853  between  tlie  Zollver- 
ein and  Austria,  as  tlie  first  of  thj  international 
compacts  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  inter- 
course that  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
European  history  during  the  following  twenty 
years.  The  treaty  was  a  first,  b".t  long  step  to- 
wards free  exchange,  providing,  as  ii  did,  for 
uniform  duties  on  imports  from  o>  hu"  countries, 
for  a  considerable  free  list  and  for  largely  re- 
duced duties  between  the  contracting  countries. 
It  also  contained  stipulations  for  its  renewal  on 
the  basis  of  entire  free  trade.  ...  A  very  in- 
fluential association  was  formed,  with  free  trade 
as  the  avowed  ulterior  object.  Its  leaders,  who 
were  also  the  champions  of  political  liberalism, 
represented  iutellects  of  the  highest  order. 
They  included  the  well-known  economists  Prince 
Smith,  Mittermaier.  Rau,  Faocher,  Michaelis, 
Wirth,  Schulze  and  Braun.  An  '  Economic  Con- 
gress' was  held  annually,  the  proceedings  of 
which  attracted  the  greatest  attention,  and  exer- 
cised a  growing  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the 
governments  composing  the  Zollverein.  .  .  .  The 
beneficial  results  of  tiie  treaty  of  1853  were  so 
obvious  and  instantaneous  that  the  Zollverein 
and  Austria  would  have  no  doubt  sought  to  bring 
about  improved  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations  by  the  s»ime    neans,  but  for  the  disturb- 


ance of  the  peace  of  Europe  by  the  Crtmean 
war,  and  the  conflict  of  1859  between  France, 
Italy  and  Austria.  The  bitter  feelings,  caused 
by  the  latter  war  against  the  two  first  named 
countries  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
spoken,  rendered  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties  witli  them  out  of  the  question  for  a  time. 
The  great  achievement  of  Richard  Cobden  and 
Michel  Chevalier,  the  famous  treaty  of  1860  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  changed  this 
reluctance  at  once  into  eagerness  to  secure  the 
same  advantages  that  tliose  two  countries  had 
insured  to  eacli  other.  The  enlightened  and  far- 
seeing  desppt  occupying  the  throne  of  France, 
being  once  won  over  to  the  cause  of  free 
exchange  by  Cobden's  ardor  and  persistence  aud 
cler.r  and  convincing  arguments,  against  tlie 
views  of  the  majority  of  his  ministers  and  with 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  his  subjects  strongly 
opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  protectionism, 
determined,  witli  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  to 
make  the  most  of  liis  new  departure.  He  was 
very  willing,  therefore,  to  meet  the  advances  of 
the  Zollverein,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
after  a  whole  year's  negotiation,  a  formal  treaty 
was  consummated  between  it  and  the  French 
Empire.  It  was  a  very  broad  measure.  ...  It 
comprised  a  copyright  and  trade-mark  conven- 
tion, provisions  for  liberal  modifications  of  the 
respective  navigation  laws  and  a  commercial 
treaty  proper.  The  latter  provided  for  the  free 
admission  of  raw  materials,  for  the  abolition  of 
transit  and  export  duties  and  for  equalizing  im- 
port duties  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  also  con- 
tained a  '  most  favored  nation '  clause.  ...  In 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1853 
with  Austria,  negotiations  liad  been  commenced 
early  in  the  sixties  with  reference  to  its  renewal 
upon  the  basis  of  the  removal  of  all  custom-bar- 
riers between  the  two  countries.  Austria  was 
naturally  against  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Zollverein  and  France  with  herself  left 
out,  and  opposed  its  consummation  with  all  the 
means  at  her  command.  .  .  .  After  long  negotia 
tions,  accompanied  by  much  excitement  in  Ger- 
many, a  compromise  was  reached  in  1864,  under 
which  the  Zollverein  was  renewed  for  twelve 
years,  that  is  till  1877,  a^d  the  French  treaty 
ratified  on  condition  that  a  new  treaty  should  be 
made  with  Austria.  This  was  done  in  1865,  but 
the  new  convention  did  not  provide  for  the  com- 
plete commercial  union,  contemplated  under  that 
of  ll'53.  It  .vas  only  a  compact  between  two 
independent  nations,  but  on  m^re  liberal  lines 
than  the  old  treaty,  and  certainly  constituting  a 
yet  nearer  approach  to  free  trade.  ...  In  other 
directions  the  Zollverein  lost  no  time  in  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Napoleon  by  entering  suc- 
cessively in  1865  and  1866  into  commercial  trea- 
ties with  Belgium.  Italy,  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland,  which  were  simple  conventions,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  granted  to  each 
other  the  position  of  the  most  favored  nation,  or 
formal  tariff  regulating  treaties  after  the  model 
of  that  between  the  Zollverein  and  France. 
These  additional  treaties  were  no  more  tlian  the 
latter  the  work  of  Bismarck.  .  .  .  The  general  up- 
heaval in  Germany  arising  from  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  and  her  Nortli  and  South- 
German  Allies,  while  temporarily  delaying  the 
farther  progress  of  tariff  reform,  subsequently 
accelerated  'ts  forward  march.  ...  A  special 
treaty  for  tke  reiorm  of  the  constitution,  so  to 
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«peak,  of  the  Zollverein  was  concluded  in  July, 
1867,  between  the  NorthGermun  Federation,  tiie 
new  political  constellation  Prus.sia  hud  formed 
out  01  all  Germany  north  of  the  IVIain,  after  de- 
stroying the  old  Diet,  and  Bavaria,  Wuertemherg, 
Baden  and  Hesse,  under  the  provisions  of  wliich 
the  tariff  and  revenue  policy  of  all  Germany  was 
to  be  managed  by  the  '  ZoUparlament,' consisting 
of  an  upper  bouse,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  governments,  and  of  a  lower  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage on  a  population  basis.  Thus  tariff  reform 
was  actually  the  chain  that  bound  up,  as  it  were, 
the  material  interests  of  all  Germans  outside  of 
Austria  for  the  first  time,  as  those  of  one  nation. 
Negotiations  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with 
the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary  —  into 
which  Austria  had  changed  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  1866  —  commenced  inunediately 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  March,  1868.  Tlie 
treaty  was  to  run  nine  j'ears,  and  provided  for 
still  lower  duties  than  under  the  old  treaty,  the 
principal  reductions  being  on  all  agricultural 
products,  wines  and  iron.  .  .  .  The  Franco-Ger- 

'  man  war  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  of  1863  be- 
tween France  and  the  Zollverein.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  commercial  part  of  it,  article  II  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1871  provided  simplj'  that 
France  and  Germany  should  be  bound  for  an  in- 
definite period  to  allow  each  other  the  most 
favorable  tariff  rates  either  of  them  had  granted 
or  might  grant  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
...  A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
first  Reichstag  [under  the  newly  created  Empire] 
favored  further  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  and  the  work  of  tariff  reform  was 
vigorously  taken  in  hand,  as  soon  as  the  consti- 
tution and  the  essential  organic  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire had  been  framed.  ...  In  the  session  of 
1873  the  National  Liberals  brought  in  a  motion 
asking  the  Government  to  present  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  raw  and  manufac- 
tured iron,  salt  and  other  articles.  The  Govern- 
ment responded  very  readily.  .  .  .  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  no  less  pronounced  for  a  strict  revenue 
tariff  than  any  of  the  other  government  speak- 
ers. Up  to  the  end  of  1875,  there  was  uot  the 
slightest  indication  of  f^  change  of  views  on  his 
part  upon  this  general  subject.  .  .  .  The  climax 
of  the  free  trade  movement  in  German^^  can  be 
baid  to  have  been  reached  about  the  time  last 
atated.  But  a  few  months  later,  suspicious  signs 
of  a  new  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Pvince 
became  manifest.  Rumors  of  dissensions  be- 
tween him  and  Minister  Delbrllck  began  to  circu- 
late, and  gradually  gained  strength.  In  May, 
1870,  all  Germany  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  latter  and  his  principal  co.workers 
had  resigned.  Soon  it  was  known  that  their  re- 
tirement was  due  to  a  disagreement  with  the 
Prince  over  tariff  reform  matters.  A  crisis  had 
«vidently  set  in  that  vins  a  great  puzzle  at  first 
to  everybody.  Gradually  it  became  clear  that 
the  cause  of  it  was  really  a  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  past  policy  by  the  Prince.  The  new 
course,  upon  which  tne  mighty  helmsman  was 
starting  the  ship  of  state,  was  signalized  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  the  full  extent  of  his  change  of 
front  was  disclosed  only  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Federal  Council,  under 

date  of  December  15,  1878.     It  was  a  most  ex- 


traordinary dorument.  It  condemned  boldly  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  government  under  his 
own  eyes  and  with  his  full  consent  in  relation  to 
tariff  reform  ever  since  the  Franco-German 
treaty  of  1802.  ...  As  the  principal  reason  for 
the  new  departure,  he  assigned  Ihc  necessity  of 
reforming  the  public  finances  in  order  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government.  The  will  of 
the  Chancellor  had  become  the  law  for  the  fed- 
eral council,  and,  accordinglv,  the  tariff-coin- 
inittee  began  the  work  of  devising  a  general 
protective  tariff  in  hot  haste.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Reichstag  by  the  Prince  in  May,  1879. 
.  .  .  Thus  Germany  was  started  on  the  down- 
ward plain  of  protectionism,  on  which  it  con- 
tinued for  twelve  years.  Beyond  all  question, 
the  Chancellor  was  solely  responsible  for  it.  .  .  . 
The  tariff  bill  of  1879  met  with  vigorous  opposi- 
tion under  the  lead  of  ex-MinistcrDelbrllck,  but 
was  passed  by  the  large  majority  of  217  to  117 
—  showing  the  readiness  with  which  the  '  bon 
plaisir '  of  the  master  had  made  converts  to  his 
new  faith.  I'.,  was  a  sweeping  measure,  estab- 
lishing large  daties  on  cereals,  iron,  lumber  and 
petroleum,  increasing  existing  duties  on  textile 
goods,  coffee,  wines,  rice,  tea,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  otlier  minor  articles  and  also  on  cattle. 
The  protectionist  current  came  to  a  temporary 
stop  from  1880-'83,  inasmuch  as  in  the  new 
Reichstag,  elected  in  1881,  the  protection  and 
anti-protection  parties  were  so  evenly  balanced 
that  the  Government  failed  to  carry  its  proposals 
for  still  higher  duties  Tbe  elections  of  1884,  in 
which  the  Government  brought  every  influence 
to  bear  against  the  opposition,  resulted,  however, 
in  the  return  of  a  protectionist  majority.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  followed  in  1885  a  new  screwing 
up  of  duties,  tripling  those  on  grain,  doubling 
those  on  lumber,  and  raising  most  others.  In 
1887  the  duties  on  grain  were  even  again  in- 
creased. But  now  the  insatiateness  of  protec- 
tion and  especially  the  duties  put  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  produced  a  strong  reaction,  as 
evidenced  by  the  largely  increased  membership 
of  the  opposition  parties  in  the  present  Reichs- 
tag. .  .  .  The  Imperial  Government,  shortly 
after  the  retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck  had 
untied  its  hands,  eutered  upon  negotiations  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium, which  resulted  in  .  .  .  reciprocity  trea- 
ties."—H.  Villard,  German  Tariff  Policy  {Yale 
Rev.,  May,  1892). 

Ai.so  IN :  W.  H.  Dawson,  Bismarck  and  State 
Socialism. 

(United  States  and  Canada):  A.  D.  1854- 
1866.— Tl»e  Reciprocity  Treaty.— The  Treaty 
commonly  known  in  America  as  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  and  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  on  the  9th  of  September 
following.  The  negotiators  were  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  and  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  acting  for  the 
latter.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  was 
agreed  that,  "in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured 
to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  .  .  .  con- 
vention of  October  20,  1818,  of  taking,  curing, 
and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the 
iahabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have, 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
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Majesty,  tljc  lilicrty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind, 
except  shell-fisL,  on  the  sca-coasta  and  sliores, 
and  in  the  bays,  Jiarbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  tlie  several  islands  tlicrcunto 
adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  dis- 
tan(e  from  the  slioro,  with  permission  to  land 
upon  tlie  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies 
and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  l^Iac- 
dalen  Islands,  for  the  purpoi^e  of  drying  their 
nets  and  curing  their  fish;  provided  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
private  property,  or  with  British  flshennen,  in 
the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coast 
in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  ap- 
plies solely  to  the  sea-fishery,  and  that  the  sal- 
mon and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers 
and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved 
exclusively  for  British  fishermen."  The  same 
article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners and  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  to  settle 
any  disputes  that  might  arise  "as  to  the  places 
to  which  the  reservation  of  exclusive  right  to 
British  flsliermen  contained  in  thia  article,  and 
that  of  fishermen  of  the  United  States  contained 
in  the  next  succeeding  article,  apply."  By  the 
second  article  of  the-  treaty  British  subjects  re- 
ceived privileges  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  36th 
parallel  of   north  latitude,  identical  with  those 

Siven  by  the  first  article  to  citizens  of  the 
nited  States  on  the  coasts  and  shores  mentioned 
above.  Article  3  was  as  follows:  "  It  is  agreed 
that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed,  being  the  growth  and  prod- 
uce of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  coun- 
try respectively  free  of  duty:  Schedule:  Grain, 
flour,  and  breadstuffs,  of  all  kinds.  Animals  of  all 
kinds.  Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats.  Cotton- 
wool, seeds,  and  vegetables.  Undried  fruits,  dried 
fruits.  Fish  of  all  kinds.  Products  of  fish,  and 
of  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water.  Poul- 
try, eggs.  Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed. 
Stone  or  marble,  in  its  crude  or  unwrought  state. 
Slate.  Butter,  cheese,  tallow.  Lard,  horns,  ma- 
nures. Ores  of  metals,  of  all  k'nds.  Coal.  Pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  ashes.  Timber  and  lumber  of 
all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed,  unmanu- 
factured in  whole  or  in  part.  Firewood.  Plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  Pelts,  wool.  Fish-oil.  Rice, 
broomccrn,  and  bark.  Gypsum,  ground  or  un- 
ground.  Hewn,  or  wrought,  or  imwrought 
burr  or  grindstones.  Dye-stuffs.  Flax.  hemp, 
and  tow,  unmanufactured.  Unmanufactured 
tobacco.  Rags."  .\rticle  4  secured  to  the  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  navigate  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  canals  in  Canada  between  the  ocean  and  the 
great  lakes,  subject  to  the  same  tolls  and  charges 
that  might  be  exacted  from  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, but  the  British  Government  retained  the 
right  to  suspend  this  privilege,  on  due  notice 

given,  in  which  case  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  might  suspend  the  operations  of 
Article  3.  Reciprocally.  British  subjects  were 
given  the  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  engaged 
itself  to  urge  the  State  governments  to  open  the 
several  fttate  canals  to  British  subjects  on  terms 
of  equality.  It  was  further  agreed  that  no  ex- 
port or  other  duty  should  be  levied  on  lumber  or 


timber  floated  down  the  river  St.  John  lo  the 
sea,  "when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick." 
Article  5  provided  that  the  treaty  should  take 
effect  wlicnever  the  necessary  laws  were  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Provincial  Par- 
liaments, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  should  "remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  at  which  it  may  come  into 
operation,  and  further  until  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
wish  to  termiii  .te  the  same."  Article  6  extended 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, so  far  as  applicable,  provided  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  embrace  the  island  in  their  laws  for  car- 
rying the  treaty  into  effect;  but  not  otherwise. 
—  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  other  Poiters,  ed.  of  1880,  p]).  448-452. 
—The  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866,  the  United 
States  having  given  the  required  notice  in  1865. 
— F.  E.  Ilaynes,  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
Canada  of  1854  {Am.  Economic  Assn.  Pubs. ,  v.  7, 
no.  6). 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1861-1864.  — The 
Morrill  Tariff  and  the  War  Tariffs.—"  In  1861 
the  Morrill  tariff  act  begun  a  change  toward  a 
I'.gher  range  of  duties  and  a  stronger  application 
of  protection.  The  Morrill  act  is  often  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  the  basis  of  the  present  protec- 
tive system.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  tariff  act  of  1861  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  session  of  1859-60,  the 
session  preceding  the  election  of  President  Lin- 
coln. It  was  passed,  undoubtedly,  with  the  in- 
tention of  attracting  to  the  Republican  party,  at 
the  approaching  Presidential  election,  votes  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  that  had  protec- 
tionist leanings.  In  the  Senate  the  tariff  bill  was 
not  taken  up  in  the  same  session  in  which  it  was 
passed  in  the  House.  Its  consideration  was  post- 
poned, and  it  was  not  until  the  next  session  — 
that  of  1860-61  — that  it  Veceived  the  assent  of 
the  Senate  and  became  law  It  is  clear  that  the 
Morrill  tariff  was  carried  in  the  House  before 
any  serious  expecuvvion  of  war  was  entertained ; 
and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  in  the  session 
of  1861  without  material  change.  It  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  the  financial  legislation  of  the 
war,  which  gave  rise  in  time  to  a  series  of  meas- 
ures that  entirely  superseded  th'i  Morrill  tariff. 
Indeed,  ]Mr.  Morrill  and  the  other  supporters  of 
the  act  of  1861  declared  that  their  intention  was 
simply  to  restore  the  rates  of  1846.  The  impor- 
tant change  which  they  proposed  to  make  from 
the  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1846  was  to  substi- 
tute specific  for  ad-valorem  duties.  .  .  .  The 
specific  duties  .  .  .  established  were  in  many 
cases  considerably  above  the  ad-valorem  duties 
of  1846.  The  most  important  direct  changes 
made  by  the  act  of  1861  were  in  the  increased 
duties  on  iron  and  on  #vool.  by  which  ii,  was 
hoped  to  attach  to  the  Republican  party  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  of  the  Western  States.  ]\Iost 
of  the  manufacturing  States  at  this  time  still 
stood  aloof  from  the  movement  toward  higher 
rates.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  said  in 
1860 :  '  The  manufacturer  asks  no  additional  pro 
tection.  He  has  learned,  among  other  things, 
that  the  greatest  evil,  next  to  a  ruinous  competi- 
tion from  foreign  sources,  is  an  excessive  protec- 
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tioD,  which  stimulates  a  lilte  ruinous  and  irre- 
sponsible competition  ut  liome '  (Congress.  Globe, 
1859-60,  p.  1867).  Mr.  Sherman  said :  .  .  .  '  Tlie 
manufacturers  have  aslied  over  and  over  again 
to  be  let  alone.  The  tariff  of  1857  is  the  manu- 
facturers' bill ;  but  the  present  bill  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  agricultural  interest  than  the  tariff 
of  1857.'  (Ibid.,  n.  2053.  C.  F.  Hunter's  speech, 
Ibid.,  p.  8010.)  In  later  years  Mr.  Morrill  him- 
self said  that  the  tariff  of  1861  '  was  not  asked 
for,  and  but  coldly  welcomed,  by  mamifacturers, 
who  always  and  justly  fear  instalMlity.'  (Congr. 
Globe,  1869-70.  p.  3295.)  .  .  .  Ilanlly  had  the 
Morrill  tariff  been  passed  when  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  on.  The  Civil  War  began.  Tlie  need 
of  additional  revenue  for  carrying  ou  the  great 
struggle  was  immed'ntely  felt;  and  as  early  as 
the  extra  session  of  the  summer  of  1861,  addi- 
tional customs  duties  were  imposed.  In  the  next 
regular  session,  in  December,  1861,  a  still  further 
increase  of  duties  was  made.  From  that  time 
till  1865  no  session,  indeed  hardly  a  month  of  any 
session,  passed  in  which  some  increase  of  duties 
on  imports  was  not  made.  .  .  .  The  great  acts 
of  1862  and  1864  are  typical  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  measures;  and  the  latter  is  of  par- 
ticular importance,  because  it  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  tariff  system.  .  .  .  The  three 
revenue  acts  of  June  80,  1864,  practically  form 
one  measure,  and  that  probably  the  greatest 
measure  of  taxation  whicli  the  world  has  seen. 
The  first  of  the  acts  provided  for  an  enormous 
extension  of  the  internal-tax  system ;  the  second 
for  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports ;  the  third  authorized  a  loan  of  $400,000,000. 
.  .  .  Like  the  tariff  act  of  1862,  that  of  1864  was 
introduced,  explained,  amended,  and  passed 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Morrill,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
That  gentleman  again  stated,  as  he  had  done  in 
1862,  that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  was  ren- 
dered necessary  in  order  to  put  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  the  same  situation,  so  far  as  foreign 
competition  was  concerned,  as  if  the  internal 
taxes  had  not  been  raised.  This  was  one  great 
object  of  the  new  tariff.  .  .  .  But  it  explains 
only  in  part  the  measure  which  iu  fact  was  pro- 
posed and  passed.  The  tariff  of  1864  was  a  char- 
acteristic result  of  that  veritable  furor  of  taxa- 
tion which  had  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  were  then  managing  the  national 
finances.  Mr.  Morrill,  and  those  who  with  him 
made  our  revenue  laws,  seem  to  aave  had  but 
one  principle:  to  tax  every  possible  article  indis- 
criminately, and  to  tax  it  at  the  highest  rates  that 
any  one  had  the  courage  to  suggest.  They  car- 
ried this  method  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1864,  as  well  as  in  the  tax  act  of  that 
year.  At  the  same  time  these  statesmen  were 
protectionists.  .  .  .  Every  domestic  producer 
who  came  before  Congress  got  what  he  wanted 
in  the  way  of  duties.  Protection  ran  riot;  and 
this,  moreover,  not  merely  for  the  time  being. 
TIjc  whole  tone  of  the  public  mind  toward  the 
question  of  import  duties  became  distorted.  .  .  . 
The  average  rate  on  dutiable  commcnlities,  which 
had  been  37.2  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  1862, 
became  47  06  per  cent,  under  that  of  1864.  .  .  . 
In  regard  to  the  duties  as  they  stoo<l  before  1883, 
it  is  literally  true,  in  regard  to  almost  all  pro- 
tected articles,  that  the  tariff  act  of  1864  remained 
in  force  for  twenty  j'ears  without  reductions." — 
F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  Iliatory  of  the  If.  S.,  pp. 


158-169,  leith  footnote.— VmhrthQ  Morrill  Tariff, 
which  went  into  effect  April  1,  1861,  the  imposts, 
which  had  averaged  about  19  per  cent,  on  duti- 
able articles  were  raised  to  36  percent.  —  J.  G. 
Blaine,  Tircnty  Yearn  of  Coiu/rriiti,  r.  1.  p.  400. 

(Australia)':  A.  D.  1862-1892.— Contrasted 
policy  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.— 
Both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  "are  young 
countries,  and  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same 
race,  speech,  and  training:  capital  and  labour 
oscillate  freely  between  them:  both  use  8ul)stan- 
tially  the  same  metluHls  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment: while  against  the  larger  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  may  be  set  the  superior  climate  and 
easier  development  of  its  southern  neighbour. 
Whatever  may  l)e  the  balance  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages, whether  of  climate  or  population,  ia 
on  the  side  of  Victoria,  whose  compact,  fertile, 
and  well  watered  territory  gained  for  it,  on  ita 
first  discovery,  the  well-deserved  title  of  Aus- 
tralia Felix.  The  striking  and  ultimate  point  of 
flifference  between  the  two  countries  is  their 
fiscal  policy.  Since  1806  Victoria  has  lived  umler 
a  system  of  gradually  increasing  Protection, 
while  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  has  been, 
in  the  main,  one  of  Free  Trade.  According  to 
all  Protectionist  theory  Victoria  should  be  pros- 
IKTOUS  and  New  South  Wales  distressed;  there 
should  be  variety  and  growth  in  the  one  country, 
stagnation  in  the  other.  At  least  the  progress  of 
Victoria  ought  to  have  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  New  Souih  Walos,  because  she  has  added 
to  the  natural  advantages  which  she  already  en- 
joyed, the  artificial  benefits  which  are  claimed 
for  a  Protective  tariff.  If,  in  fact,  neither  of 
these  conclusions  is  correct,  and.  v.hile  both 
countries  have  been  phenomenally  prosperous, 
New  South  Wales  has  prospered  the  most,  one  of 
two  conclusions  is  inevitable  —  namely,  either 
that  certain  special  influences  have  caused  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  which 
were  not  felt  in  Victoria,  or  that  Protection  haa 
retarded  instead  of  assisted  the  development  of 
Victoria's  natural  superiorit}'.  Writers  of  all 
schools  admit  that  activity  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  national  life  is  a  fair  indication  of  pros- 
perity and  progress,  it  is,  for  instance,  gener- 
ally allowed  that  an  increase  in  population,  a 
development  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry,  a  growth  of  foreign  commerce,  an  in- 
crease in  shipping,  or  an  improvement  in  the 
public  revenue,  are  all  signs  of  health  and  well- 
being  ■  and  that  a  concurre  je  of  such  symptoms 
over  a  lengthened  poriod  indicates  an  increase  in 
material  wealth.  Accepting  these  tests  of  prog- 
ress, our  comparison  proceeds  thus:  first,  we 
examine  tlie  i)osition  ot  the  two  Colonies  as  re- 
gards population,  foreign  commerce,  shipping, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  revenue,  at  the 
time  when  both  of  them  adhered  to  Free  Trade , 
from  which  we  find  that,  according  to  all  these 
indications  of  prosperity,  Victoria  was  then  very 
much  the  better  off :  In  1866  slie  outnumbered 
New  South  Wales  in  population  by  200,000  souls: 
her  foreign  commerce  was  larger  by  £8,300,000: 
she  had  a  greater  area  of  land  under  cultivation: 
iier  manufactures  were  well  established,  while 
those  of  New  South  Wales  were  few  and  insig- 
nificant: she  was  ahead  in  shipping,  and  her 
revenue  was  greater  by  one-third.  Passing  next 
to  the  years  which  follow  1866,  we  observe  that 
New  South  Wales  gradually  bettered  her  posi- 
tion in  every  province  of  national  activity,  and 
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tliftf ,  M  the  fettera  of  Protection  became  tighter, 
^■ic•tf)^i(l  rccfdcd  in  tiie  nice.  Hiu;  gave  way  first 
ill  llic  ilcpartiiieiit  of  foreign  commerce,  next  in 
jmpiilalion.'Hliipping,  and  revenue,  until,  in  1887, 
she  maintained  lier  old  superiority  in  agriculture 
alone.  From  this  accumulation  of  facts  —  and 
not  from  any  one  of  them  we  infer  that  the  rale 
of  progress  in  New  South  Wales  under  Free 
Trade  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Victoria 
under  Protection." — B.  K.  Wise,  InduHtrial  Free- 
dom, fipp.  3. 

(Europe):  A.  D.  18^1-1892.— Protectionist 
reaction  on  the  Continent. — Hieh  Tariff  in 
France.— "The  FrancoGeriiiau  War  (1870-1) 
and  the  overtlirow  of  Napoleon  III.  at  once 
arrested  the  free-trade  policy,  which  had  little 
support  in  tlie  national  mind,  and  was  hardly 
understood  outside  the  small  circle  of  French 
economists.  The  need  of  fresh  revenue  was  im- 
perative, and  M.  Tliiers,  the  most  prominent  of 
French  statesmen,  was  notoriously  protectionist 
in  his  leanings.  Pure  revenue  duties  on  colonial 
and  Eastern  commodities  were  first  tried;  the 
sugar  duty  was  increased  30;^ ;  that  on  coffee  was 
trebled;  tea,  cocoa,  wines  and  spirits,  were  all 
subjected  to  greatly  increased  cliarges.  As  the 
yield  thus  obtained  did  not  suffice,  i)roposals  for 
the  taxation  of  raw  materials  were  brought  for- 
ward but  rejected  bv  the  legislature  in  1871, 
when  M.  Tlners  tendered  his  resignation.  To 
avoid  this  result  the  measure  was  passed,  not 
however  to  come  into  operation  until  compensat- 
ing productive  duties  liad  been  placed  on  im- 
ported manufactures.  The  existing  commercial 
treaties  were  a  further  obstacle  to  changes  in 
policy,  and  accordingly  negotiations  were  opened 
with  England  and  Belgium,  in  order  that  the 
new  duties  miglit  be  applied  to  their  products. 
As  was  justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  the 
former  country  required  that  if  imported  raw 
products  were  to  be  taxed,  the  like  articles  pro- 
duced in  France  should  pay  an  equivalent  tax, 
and  therefore,  as  the  shortest  way  of  escape,  the 
French  Government  gave  notice  for  the  terminn  ■ 
tion  of  the  treaties  (in  the  technical  language  of 
international  law  'denounced'  them),  ad  new 
conventions  were  agreed  on ;  but  as  this  arrange- 
ment was  just  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  Cliambers,  the  old  treaties  were  in 
1873  restored  to  force  until  1877,  and  thus  tne 
larger  part  of  the  raw  materials  escaped  the  new 
taxation.  The  protectionist  tendency  was,  too, 
manifested  in  the  departure  frcm  tlic  open  system 
introduced  in  ?866  in  respect  to  shipping.  A 
law  of  1873  imposed  differential  duties  on  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels.  .  .  .  Tlie  advance 
of  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  ro- 
strictive  system  was  even  more  decidedly  indi- 
cated in  1881.  Bounties  were  then  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  French  shipping,  and 
extra  taxes  imposed  on  indirect  imports  of  non- 
European  and  some  European  goods.  In  1889 
the  carrying  trade  between  France  and  Algiers 
was  reserved  for  native  ships.  The  revision  of 
the  general  tariff  was  a  more  serious  task,  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  influencing  the  new  treaties 
that  the  termination  of  the  old  engagements 
made  necessary.  The  tariff  of  1881  (to  come  into 
force  in  1883)  made  several  increases  and  substi- 
tuted many  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties.  Raw 
materials  escaped  taxation;  half-manufactured 
articles  were  placed  under  moderate  duties.  The 
nominal  corn  duties  were  diminished  by  a  frac- 


tion, but  the  duties  on  live  stock  and  fresh  meat 
were  conHi(ieral)ly  increased.  ...  A  new  'con- 
ventional taritf  '  speedily  followed  in  a  series  of 
fresh  treaties  with  European  countries.  .  .  .  The 
duties  on  wliole  or  partially-manufactured  goods 
remained  substantially  unchanged  by  the  new 
treaties,  which  do  not,  in  fact,  vary  so  much 
from  the  general  tariff  as  was  previously  the 
case.  The  number  of  articles  included  in  the 
conventions  had  been  reduced,  and  all  countries 
outside  Europe  came  undcv  tlie  general  code. 
The  reaction  against  the  iiberal  policy  of  1800 
was  thus  as  yet  very  sHciit,  v<.d  dicl  iiot  seriously 
affect  manufactures.  Tlie  agricultural  depres- 
sion was  the  primary  cause  of  the  legislation  of 
1885,  which  placed  a  duty  of  3  francs  per  (luin- 
tal  on  wheat,  7  francs  on  flour,  2  fnuics  on  rye 
and  barley,  and  one  franc  on  oats,  witli  additional 
duties  on  indirect  importation.  Cattle,  shcej),  and 
pigs  came  under  increases  of  from  50^  to  100^. 
.  .  .  Not  satisfied  with  their  partial  success,  the 
advocates  of  high  duties  have  made  further 
efforts.  Maize,  hitherto  free,  as  being  chiefly 
used  by  farmers  for  feeding  i)urposes,  is  now 
liable  to  duty,  and  the  tarilT  proposed  in  tlie 
piesent  year  (1891)  raises  tlie  rates  on  most 
articles  from  an  average  of  lOjf  to  15^  to  one  of 
30^  and  40;^.  .  .  .  Germauy  did  not  quite  as 
speedil}'  come  under  the  influence  of  the  econo- 
mic reaction  as  France.  .  .  .  Italian  commercial 
policy  also  altered  for  the  worse.  From  the  for- 
mation of  the  kingdom  till  1875,  as  the  various 
commercial  treaties  and  the  general  tariff  of  1801 
show,  it  was  liberal  and  tending  towards  free- 
dom. About  the  latter  date  the  forces  that  we 
have  indicated  above  as  operating  generally 
throughout  Europe,  commenced  to  affect  Italy. 
The  public  expenditure  had  largely  increased, 
and  additional  revenue  was  urgently  required. 
Agriculture  was  so  depressed  tliat,  though  the 
country  is  preeminently  agricultural,  alarm  was 
excited  by  tlie  supposed  danger  of  foreign  com- 
petition. The  result  was  mat  on  the  general 
revision  of  duties  in  1877  much  higher  rates  were 
i:aposed  on  the  principal  imports.  .  .  .  Depres- 
sion both  in  agriculture  and  elaborative  indus- 
tries continued  and  strengthened  the  protectionist 
party,  who  succeeded  in  securing  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  commercial  treaties,  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  tariff  in  1887.  .  .  .  The  first 
effect  of  the  new  system  of  high  taxation  with 
no  conventional  privileges  was  to  lead  to  a  war 
of  tariffs  between  France  and  Italy.  .  .  .  Aus- 
tria may  be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  in 
which  the  protectionist  reaction  has  been  effect- 
ively shown.  ...  In  Russia  the  revival  (or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  continued 
existence),  of  protection  is  decisively  marked. 
.  .  .  Spain  and  Portugal  had  long  been  strong- 
holds of  protectionist  ideas.  .  .  .  Holland  and 
Belgium  have  as  yet  [18911  adhered  to  the  system 
of  moderate  duties." — C.  F.  Bastable,  The  Com- 
merce of  Nations,  ch.  9. — A  new  tariff  system 
was  elaborated  b}'^  the  French  Chambers,  with 
infinite  labor  and  discussion,  during  the  year 
1891,  and  adopted  early  in  the  following  year, 
being  known  as  the  "  Loi  du  11  Janvier,  1893." 
This  tariff  makes  a  great  advance  in  duties  on 
most  imports,  with  a  concession  of  lower  rates 
to  nations  according  reciprocal  favors  to  French 
productions.  Raw  materials  in  general  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duties.  The  commercial  treaties 
of  France  are  undergoing  modification. 
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(United  States) :  A.  D.  1883.— Revision  of 
the  Tariff.— In  1883,  "  Congress  iippoinUd  11 
Tariff  Commission  '  to  tiilie  into  consideration, 
and  to  tliorouglily  investigate,  all  tiie  various 
questions  relating  to  tlie  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, mercantile,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  in- 
dustrial Interests  of  the  United  States,  so  fur  as 
the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  cHtablishment 
of  a  judicious  tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing 
tariff  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests.' 
Several  things  it  was  expected  would  bo  accoin- 
plished  by  revising  the  tarilT,  and  the  measure! 
received  the  assent  of  nearly  all  the  members  of 
Congress.  The  free-traders  expected  to  get 
lower  duties,  the  protectionists  expected  to  con- 
cede them  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  to  get 
such  modifications  as  wouhl  remove  existing 
ambiguities  and  strengthen  themselves  against 
foreign  competition.  The  protective  forcp  of  the 
existmg  tariff'  had  been  weakened  in  several  im- 
portant manufactures  by  rulings  of  the  treasury 
department.  .  .  .  The  composition  of  the  com- 
mission was  as  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturing 
class  as  displeasing  to  free-traders.  .  .  .  Early 
In  their  deliberations,  the  commission  became 
convinced  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
tariff  duties  was  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indis- 
criminate popular  clamor,  but  by  the  best  con- 
servative opinion  of  the  country,  including  that 
which  had  in  former  times  been  most  strenuous 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national  industrial 
defences.  Such  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff 
the  commission  regarded  not  only  as  a  due  recog- 
nition of  public  sentiment,  and  a  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  consumers,  but  one  conducive  to  the 
general  industrial  prosperity,  and  which,  though 
it  might  be  temporarily  inconvenient,  would  bo 
ultimately  beneficial  to  the  special  interests  af- 
fected by  such  reduction.  No  rates  of  defensive 
duties,  except  for  establishing  new  industries, 
which  more  than  equalized  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  capital  with  those  of  foreign  competi- 
tors, could  be  justified.  Excessive  duties,  or 
those  above  such  standard  of  equalization,  were 
positively  injurious  to  the  interest  which  they 
were  supposed  to  benefit.  They  encouraged  the 
Investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prise by  rash  and  unskilled  speculators,  to  be 
followed  by  disaster  to  the  adventurers  and  their 
employees,  and  a  plethora  of  commodities  which 
deranged  the  operations  of  skilled  and  prudent 
enterprise.  .  .  .  '  It  would  seem  that  the  rates  of 
duties  under  the  existing  tariff — fixed,  for  the 
most  part,  during  the  war  under  tlie  evident 
necessity  at  that  time  of  stimulating  to  Its  utmost 
extent  all  domestic  production  —  might  be 
adapted,  through  reduction,  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  peace  requiring  no  such  extraordinary 
stimulus.  And  in  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industries,  especially  those  which  have  been 
long  established,  it  would  seem  that  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  processes  made  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  high  scale  of  pro- 
ductiveness which  liad  become  a  characteristic  of 
their  establishments,  would  permit  our  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals 
under  a  substantial  reduction  of  existing  duties. ' 
Entertaining  these  views,  the  commission  sought 
to  present  a  scheme  of  tariff'  duties  in  which  sub- 
stantial reduction  was  the  distinguishing  feature. 
.  .  .  The  attempt  to  modify  the  tariff  brought 
into  bold  relief  the  numerous  conflicting  interests, 
and  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  undertaking. 


As  our  induatrii's  become  more  heterogeneous, 
the  tariff  hIho  grows  moreciotnplex,  and  the  dilli 
culty  of  doing  justice  to  all  \a  increased.  For 
example,  the  wool  manufacturers  to  succeed  best 
must  have  free  wool  and  dye  stuffs ;  on  the  other 
hand,  both  these  interests  desired  protection. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  higher  forms  of  iron 
must  htwc  flee  nmt.'rials  to  succeed  best;  on  the 
otliLT  hand,  the  ore  producers,  the  pig-iron 
manufacturers,  und  every  succeeding  elassdesire»l 
a  tarllT  on  fiieir  products.  It  was  not  ea.sy  for 
these  interests  to  agne,  and  seme  of  them  did 
not.  The  iron-ore  producers  desired  a  tariff  of 
83  cents  a  t(m  on  ore ;  tiie  steel-rail  makers  were 
oppo.sed  to  the  granting  of  more  than  .lO;  the 
manufacturers  of  fence  wire  were  opposed  to  an 
increu.se  of  duty  on  wire  rods  used  for  making 
wire,  and  favored  a  reduction ;  tiie  manufactur- 
ers of  rods  in  tiiis  country  were  desirous  of  get- 
ting an  increase;  the  manufacturers  of  ttctor  oil- 
cloths desired  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  the  articles  used  by  them;  the  soap 
manufacturers  desired  th(!  putting  of  caustic 
soda  on  the  free  list,  wliich  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  it  opposed;  some  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers  were  desirous  that  protection 
should  be  granted  to  the  n..inufact\irers  of  dye- 
stuffs,  and  some  were  not;  the  manufacturers  of 
tanned  foreign  goat  and  sheep  skins  desired  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  such  skins;  those  who 
tanned  them,  and  who  were  much  less  numerous, 
were  etjually  tenacious  in  naintaining  the  tariff 
on  tlie  raw  skins,  and  the  same  conflict  arose  be- 
tween other  interests.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing how  much  protection  their  several  interests 
needed,  and  of  adjusting  differences  between 
them,  has  always  been  of  the  crudest  kind.  .  .  . 
Although  not  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  were  adopted,  most  of  them  were. 
Those  which  pertained  to  tlio  simplification  of 
the  law  were  adopted  with  only  slight  changes. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  commission  contained, 
not  including  the  free  list,  631  articles  and  classi- 
fications. .  .  .  Less  than  25  articles,  mainly  in 
the  cotton,  woolen  goods,  and  the  iron  and  steel 
schedules,  were  matters  of  contention.  Tlie  rates 
on  409  of  the  631  articles  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
recomiiionded  by  tiie  commission  were  adopted, 
and  between  50  and  60  more  articles  have  sub- 
stiintia'ly  tlie  same  rates,  though  levied  under 
different  clauses.  Of  the  170  changes,  98  were 
fixed  at  lower  rates  than  those  proposed  by  the 
commission,  46  at  higher,  and  26  have  been 
classed  as  doubtful." — A.  S.  Bolles,  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States,  1801-1885,  hk.  2,  ch.  7. 
(United  States):  A,  D,  1884-1888.  — At- 
tempts at  Tariff  Reform.— The  Morrison  Bills 
and  the  Hewett  Bill.— Prenident  Cleveland's 
Message. — The  Mills  Bill  and  its  defeat. — 
The  slight  concessions  made  in  the  protectionist 
tariff- revision  of  1883  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the 
opinion  in  the  country  demanding  greater  indus- 
trial freedom,  and  the  question  of  tariff-reform 
became  more  important  than  before  in  American 
politics.  The  Democratic  Party,  identified  by 
all  its  early  traditions,  with  the  opposition  to  a 
policy  of  "  protection,"  won  the  election  of  1884, 
placing  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  Presidency  and 
gaining  control  of  the  House  of  llepresentatives 
in  the  49th  Congress.  But  it  had  drifted  from 
its  old  anchorage  on  the  tariff  question,  and  was 
slow  in  pulling  back.  A  large  minority  in  the 
party  had  accepted  and  become  supporters  of 
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the  doctrine  which  wu  hateful  to  their  fathers 
aa  an  economic  heresy.  The  majority  of  tlio 
Democrats  in  tlio  House,  however,  made  strenu- 
oiiB  efforts  to  aocompiisli  somctliinK  in  tlie  wav 
<if  reducing  dutius  most  com[>lain(!d  of.  Tiieir 
flrsL  undertaking  was  led  l)v  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Illinois,  wiio  introduced  a  bill  wliich  "  pronosed 
an  average  reduction  of  20  per  eent.,  l)Ut  with  so 
many  exceptions  that  it  was  estimated  tlic  aver- 
age reduction  on  (iutiahle  articles  would  l)c  about 
17  per  cent.  Tiie  rates  under  tlie  Morrill  Act  of 
1861  were  to  form  the  minimum  lindt.  An  ex- 
tensive adtiition  to  tlie  free  list  was  proposed, 
including  the  following  articles:  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  nickel,  coal,  lumber,  wood, 
hay,  bristles,  lime,  sponges,  indigo,  coal  tar  and 
dvewoods."  In  the  Committiw  of  Ways  and 
Means  the  bill  underwent  considerable  changes, 
the  articles  in  the  free  list  being  reduced  to  salt, 
coal,  lumber  and  wood.  It  was  reported  to  the 
House  March  11,  and  remained  under  debate 
until  May  6,  when  it  was  killed  by  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  on  which  118 
Republicans  and  41  Detnocrats  voted  aye, 
against  4  Republicans  and  151  Democrats  voting 
nay.  The  4  Republicans  supporting  the  bill 
were  all  from  Minnesota;  of  the  41  Democrats 
opposing  it  13  were  from  Pennsylvania,  10  from 
Onio,  6  from  New  York,  4  from  California  and 
3  from  New  Jersey.  "The  Morrison  '  liorizon- 
tal  bill '  having  been  thus  killed,  Mr.  Hcwett,  a 
New  York  Democrat,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  May  12  intro- 
duced a  new  tariff  bill,  providing  for  a  reduction 
of  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  a  considerable  number  of 
articles  and  placing  several  others  on  the  free 
list."  The  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
House,  but  action  upon  it  was  not  reached  be- 
fore the  adjournment.  During  the  same  session, 
a  bill  to  restore  the  duties  of  1867  on  raw  wool 
was  defeated  in  the  House;  an  amendment 
to  the  shipping  bill,  permitting  a  free  importa- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  steamships  for  employment 
in  the  foreign  trade,  passed  the  House  and  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate ;  and  a  bill  reducing  the 
duty  on  works  of  art  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  was 
defeated  in  the  House.  In  the  next  Congress, 
the  Forty-ninth,  Mr.  Morrison  led  a  new  under- 
taking to  diminish  the  protective  duties  which 
were  producing  an  enormous  surplus  of  revenue. 
The  bill  which  he  introduced  (February  15,  1886) 
received  radical  changes  ic  '.  lie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  "inasmuch  as  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  the  oppositio'i  fr,jm  thf  i^'^ctal  and  coal  in- 
terests was  sulflciently  strong  to  destroy  all 
chance  of  consiucration  in  the  House.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  found  preferable  to  make  the  duties 
on  wool  and  woolens  the  special  point  for  assault. " 
But  the  bill  modified  on  this  new  line, — lower- 
ing duties  on  woolens  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  placing  wool  in  the  free  list,  with  lumber, 
wood,  fish,  salt,  flax,  hemp  and  jute, — was  re- 
fused consideration  by  a  vote  of  157  to  140  in 
the  House,  on  the  17th  of  June.  Again  there 
were  35  members  of  his  own  party  arrayed 
against  Mr.  Morrison.  At  the  second  session  of 
the  same  Congress,  December  18,  1886,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison repeated  his  attempt  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.— O.  II.  Porry,  Proposed  Tariff  Legislation 
since  1883  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Octo- 
ber, 1887).— The  assembling  of  the  50th  Congress, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1887,  was  signalized  by 
a  message  from  President  Cleveland  which  pro- 


duced an  extraordinary  eflfect,  decisively  lifting 
the  tariff  ({uestion  into  precedence  over  all  other 
issues  in  national  politics,  and  compelling  the 
Democratic  Party  to  array  its  line«  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  against  the  upholders  of  "protec- 
tion '  as  an  economic  policy.  lie  emphasized 
the  "paramount  imnortance  of  the  subject" 
impressively  by  passing  by  every  other  matter 
of  public  concern,  and  devoting  his  message  ex- 
clusively to  a  consideration  of  the  "  'state  of  the 
Union  '  as  shown  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
Treasury  and  our  general  fiscal  situation."  The 
coiKlition  of  the  Treasury  to  which  the  President 
called  attention  was  one  of  unexampled  plethora. 
"On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1885,  the  excess  of 
revenues  over  public  expenditures,  after  com- 
plying with  the  annual  requirement  of  the 
Sinkiug-Fund  Act,  was  $17,850,735.84;  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1886,  such  excess 
amounted  to  |40,405,545.20;  and  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1887,  it  reached  the  sum  of 
^55,567,849.54."  "Our  scheme  of  taxation," 
said  the  President,  "by  means  of  which  this 
needless  surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  and 
put  into  the  public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff 
or  duty  levied  upon  importjitions  from  abroad, 
and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the 
things  subjected  to  internal-revenue  toxation  are, 
strictly  speaking,  necessaries;  there  appears  to 
be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  con- 
sumers of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without 
hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people.  But  our 
present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  ineciuitable,  and 
illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought 
to  Ije  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws, 
as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  tlic  price 
to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject 
to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such 
duties.  Thus  tlie  amount  of  the  duty  measures 
the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these 
imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things,  how- 
ever, are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign 
goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  pos- 
sible for  those  of  our  people  who  are  manufac- 
turers to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them 
for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  im- 
ported  goods  that  liave  paid  customs  duty.  So 
It  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use 
the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who 
never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  prod- 
ucts, purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  this  country,  and  paj'  therefor  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty 
adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy 
imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the 
public  treasury,  but  the  majority  of  our  citizens, 
who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the  same  class,  pay 
a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty 
to  the  home  manufacturer.  .  .  .  The  ditticulty 
attending  a  wise  and  fair  revision  of  our  tariff- 
laws  is  not  underestimated.  It  will  require  on 
the  part  of  Congress  great  labor  and  care,  and 
especially  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of  such 
local  and  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and 
reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 
Under  our  present  laws  more  than  4,000  articles 
are  subject  to  duty.     Many  of  these  do  not  in 
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any  way  compete  with  our  own  raanufftctiirea. 
utul  many  are  liardly  worth  nttentioii  uh  Huhjucts 
of  reveuiu;.  A  consideriibh;  n'tliiction  can  he 
made  in  the  aggroiijat*;  l)y  uddiut,'  them  to  tlie 
free  list.  Tlie  taxation  of  lu.xnries  presents  no 
features  of  ImnLsidi);  l)ut  tlw;  necessaries  of  life 
used  and  eonsiuneii  ))y  all  the  i)eople,  the  duty 
uron  which  aiUia  to  the  cost  or  living  in  every 
iionie.  should  he  greatly  cheapened.  Tlie  radical 
reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  ma- 
teriiil  used  in  manufacturi's,  or  its  free  importa- 
tion, is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any 
effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries. 
...  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can 
have  any  injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  .vould  appear  to  give  them  a 
better  chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries,  who  cheapen  their 
wares  hy  free  material.  Thus  our  people  ndglit 
have  an  opnortuiiity  of  extending  their  sales 
beyond  the  hnutsof  home  consumption  —  saving 
them  from  the  dejjression,  interruption  in  busi- 
ness, and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  nuir- 
ket,  and  affording  their  employes  more  certain 
and  steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  (juiet  and 
contentment.  Tlie  question  thus  imperatively 
presented  for  solution  should  be  approached  in 
a  spirit  higher  than  partisanship.  .  .  .  But  the 
obligation  to  declared  party  policy  ami  prin- 
ciple is  not  wanting  to  urge  prompt  and^'ffective 
action.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now 
represented  in  the  Government  have,  by  re- 
peated and  authoritative  declarations,  condemned 
the  condition  of  our  laws  which  permits  the  col- 
lection from  the  people  of  unnecessary  revenue, 
and  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  promised  its 
correction.  .  .  .  Our  progress  towanl  a  wise  con- 
clusion will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon 
the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This 
savors  too  much  of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a 
condition  which  confronts  us — not  a  theory. 
Relief  from  this  condition  may  involve  a  slight 
reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our 
home  productions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
Buch  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated. 
The  question  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrele- 
vant.'— The  President's  emphatic  utterance  ral- 
lied his  party  and  inspired  a  more  united  effort 
in  the  House  to  modify  and  simplify  the  tariff. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas, 
a  bill  was  framed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  reported  to  the  House  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1888.  "We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
could,"  said  the  Committee  in  reporting  the  bill, 
"  and  done  what  we  could,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  to  place  our  manufactures  upon 
a  firm  and  unshaken  foundation,  where  they 
Would  have  advantages  over  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  world.  Our  manufacturers,  having 
the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the  intelligence, 
skill,  and  productive  capacity  of  their  labor, 
need  only  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
their  rivals  in  having  their  materials  at  the  same 
cost  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  In  start- 
ing on  this  policy,  we  have  transferred  many 
articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  The 
revenues  now  received  on  these  articles  amount 
to  $22, 189,595.48.  Three-fourths  of  this  amounWis 
collected  on  articles  that  enter  into  manufactures, 
of  which  wool  and  tin-plates  arc  the  most  impor- 
tant. .  .  .  The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  en- 
ables us  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  manufactures 
of  wool  $12, 332,  *11 .  65.    The  largest  reduction  we 


have  made  is  in  the  wcxden  schedule,  and  tlilii 
reduction  was  only  made  possible  l>y  jjlacing 
wool  on  the  free  list.  There  is  no  greater  lea.soii 
for  a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is  for  a  duty  on 
any  other  raw  material.  A  duty  on  wool  makes 
it  necessary  to  impose  a  higher  duty  on  the  goinls 
made  from  wool,  and  the  <;onsumer  has  to  pay  a 
double  tax.  If  we  leave  wool  untaxeil  the  con- 
sumer has  to  i)ay  a  tax  only  <m  the  manufactured 
goods.  .  .  .  In  the  woolen  schedule  we  have  Hub- 
slituletl  ad  valorem  for  six'citlc  duties.  The  spe- 
cillc  duty  is  the  favorite  of  those  who  are  to  be 
IxMiellleil  by  high  rates,  who  are  protected  against 
competition,  and  protected  in  combinaticms 
against  the  consumer  of  their  products.  There  is 
a  persistent  pressure  by  manufacturers  for  the 
specillc  duty,  because  it  conceals  from  the  people 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  are  compelled  to  i)ay  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  specitlv;  duty  always 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  costly  article  and 
against  the  cheaper  one.  .  .  .  This  di.scrimina- 
tion  is  peculiarly  oppressive  in  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  which  are  necessaries  of  life  to  all  cla.ssea 
of  people."  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen 
goods  projOTsed  by  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  ranged  from  30  to  45  per  cent., 
existing  rates  being  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
about  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  au  valorem.  Duties 
on  cottons  were  lixeil  at  35  to  40  percent.  On  steel 
rails  the  bill  proposed  a  reduction  from  |I7  per 
ton  to  $11.  It  lowered  the  duty  on  pig-iron  to  $8 
per  ton.  It  dimiinshcd  the  tariff  on  common 
earthenware  from  00  to  35  per  cent. ;  on  china  and 
decorated  eartlienware  from  (50  to  45  per  cent. ; 
on  window-glass  from  93  and  100  to  63  and  68 
per  cent.  It  put  tin  plates  on  the  free  list,  along 
with  hemp,  'lax,  lumber,  timber,  salt,  and  other 
materials  of  manufacture  and  articles  in  common 
use.  These  were  the  more  important  modifica- 
tions contemplated  in  what  became  known  as 
"  the  Mills  Bill."  After  vigorous  debate,  it  was 
passed  by  tlie  Democrats  of  the  House  with  a 
nearness  to  unanimity  which  showed  a  remarka- 
ble change  in  the  sentiment  of  their  prrty  on 
the  subject.  Only  four  Democratic  representa- 
tives were  found  voting  in  opposition  to  the 
measure.  In  the  Senate,  where  the  Republicans 
were  in  the  majority,  the  measure  was  wrecked, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  protectionists  of  that 
body  substituted  a  bill  which  revised  the  tariff 
in  the  contrary  direction,  generally  raising  duties 
instead  of  lowering  them.  Thus  the  iss'ie  was 
made  in  the  elections  of  1888. 

(United  States) :  A.  D.  1890.— The  McKin- 
leyAct.— "In  the  campaign  of  1888  the  tariff 
question  was  the  issue  squarely  presented.  .  .  . 
The  victo.'v  of  the  licpublicans  .  .  .  and  the 
election  of  President  Harrison  were  the  results. 
.  .  .  The  election  was  won  by  a  narrow  margin, 
and  was  affected  by  certain  factors  which  stood 
apart  from  the  main  issue.  The  independent 
voters  had  been  disappointed  with  some  phases 
of  President  Cleveland's  administration  of  the 
civil  service,  and  many  who  had  voted  for  him 
in  1884  did  not  do  so  in  1888.  ...  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Republicans  held  their  own, 
and  even  made  gains,  throughout  the  country, 
on  the  tariff  issue ;  and  they  might  fairly  con- 
sider the  result  a  popular  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
system  of  protection.  But  their  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  lower  duties,  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  had  led  them  not  only  to  cham- 
pion the  existing  system,  but  to  advocate  its 
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further  extension,  by  an  increase  of  u  in 

various  directions.  .  .  .  Accordingly  w.  »  Jie 
Congress  tl|en  elected  met  for  the  sesfc  \  of 
1889-90,  the  Republican  majority  in  the  house 
proceeded  to  pass  a  .neasure  which  finally  be- 
came tlie  tariiT  act  of  1890.  This  measure  may 
fairly  he  said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's  tariff  message  of  1887.  The  Republicans, 
in  resisting  the  doctrine  of  that  message,  were 
led  by  logical  necessity  to  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  higher  duties.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  gr  ivo 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
especially  those  from  the  northwest,  the  act 
known  popularly  as  the  McKinley  bill  was 
pushed  tiirough."— F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  History 
of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  5. —  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  McKinley, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1890.  "  We  have  not  been 
so  much  concerned,"  said  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  in  their  report,  "about  the  prices  of 
the  articles  we  consume  as  we  have  been  to  en- 
courage a  system  of  home  production  which 
shall  give  fair  remuneration  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  fair  wages  to  American  workmen,  i 
and  by  increased  production  and  home  competi- 
tion insure  fair  prices  to  consumers.  .  .  .  The 
aim  has  been  to  impose  duties  upon  such  foreign 
products  as  compete  with  our  own,  whether  of 
the  soil  or  the  shop,  and  to  enlarge  the  free  list 
wherever  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  any 
American  industry,  or  wherever  an  existing 
home  industry  can  be  helped  without  detriment 
to  another  industry  which  is  equally  worthy  of 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  We 
Lave  recommended  no  duty  above  the  point  of 
difference  between  the  normal  cost  of  production 
here,  including  labor,  and  the  cost  of  like  produc- 
tion in  the  countries  which  seek  our  markets, 
nor  have  we  hesitated  to  give  this  quantum  of 
duty  even  though  it  involved  an  increase  over 
present  rates  and  showed  an  advance  of  percent- 
ages and  ad  valorem  equivalents."  On  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  wool  and  on  the  manufactures  of  wool  —  the 
subject  of  most  debate  in  the  whole  measure  — 
the  majority  reported  as  follows:  "By  the 
census  of  1880,  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  except  34,  sheep  were  raised.  In  1883  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  over 
50,000,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  owning 
flocks  was  in  excess  of  a  million.  This  large 
number  of  flock-masters  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  raising 
grain  and  other  farm  products,  to  which  they 
roust  return  if  wool-growing  cannot  be  profitably 
pursued.  The  enoi-mous  growth  of  this  industry 
was  stimulated  by  the  wool  tariff  of  1867,  and 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition  prior  to  the  act  of 
1883.  Since  then  the  industry  has  diminished  in 
alarming  proportions,  and  the  business  has 
neither  been  satisfactory  nor  profitable.  ...  By 
the  proposed  bill  the  duties  on  first  nnd  second 
class  wools  are  made  at  11  and  13  cents  a  pound, 
as  against  10  and  12  under  existing  law.  On 
thiui-class  wool,  costing  12  cents  or  less,  the 
duty  is  raised  from  2^  cents  a  pound  to  3J  cents, 
and  upon  wool  of  the  third  class,  costing  above 
12  cents,  the  duty  recommended  is  an  advance 
from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound.  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  increased  duties  recommended  in  the  bill 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  at 


an  early  day  to  supply  substantially  all  of  the 
home  demand,  and  the  great  benefit  such  pro- 
duction will  be  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  cannot  be  estimated.  The  produc- 
tion of  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  would  re- 
quire about  100,000,f  jO  sheep,  or  an  addition  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  to  the  present  number. 
.  .  .  The  increase  in  the  duty  on  clothing  wool 
and  substitutes  for  wool  to  protect  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country,  and  the  well-understood 
fact  that  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  the  construction 
given  to  the  worsted  clause,  reduced  the  du'  les 
on  many  grades  of  woollen  goods  to  a  point  t.at 
invited  increasing  importations,  to  the  serious 
in j  ury  of  our  woollen  manufacturers  and  wool 
growers,  necessitate  raising  the  duties  on  woollen 
yarn,  cloth  and  dress  goods  to  a  point  which  will 
msure  the  holding  of  our  home  market  for  these 
manufactures  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
now  possible.  The  necessity  of  this  increase  is 
apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  already  stated  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  imports  of 
manufactures  of  wool  of  the  foreign  value  of 
$52,681,482,  as  shown  by  the  undervalued  in- 
voices, and  the  real  value  m  our  market  of  nearly 
$90,000,000—  fully  one-fourth  of  our  entire  homo 
consumption  —  equivalent  to  an  import  of  at 
least  160,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  tlie  form  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  revising  the  woollen- 
goods  schedule  so  as  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  our  woollen  manufacturers  and  wool 
growers  we  have  continued  the  system  of  com- 
pound duties  which  have  proved  to  be  so  essen- 
tial in  any  tariff  which  protects  wool,  providing 
first  for  a  specific  compensatory  pound  or  square 
yard  duty,  equivalent  to  the  duty  which  would 
be  paid  on  the  wool  if  imported,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wool  grower,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
several  classes  of  goods,  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  against  foreign  competition,  and 
10  per  cent  additional  upon  ready  made  clothing 
for  the  protection  of  the  clothing  manufacturers. 
...  In  computing  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  manufactures  of  woollens,  the  combina- 
tions of  both  the  specific  duty,  which  is  simply 
compensatory  for  the  duty  on  the  wool  used,  of 
which  the  wool  grower  receives  the  benefit,  and 
the  duty  which  protects  the  manufacturers, 
makes  the  average  resultant  rate  of  the  woollen- 
goods  schedule  proposed  91.78  per  cent." — Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. — 
"Substantially  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  it  [the  McKinley  Bill] 
passed  the  House,  after  two  weeks'  debate,  May 
21  [1890].  The  vote  was  a  strictly  party  one, 
except  that  two  Republicans  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. June  19  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  with  a  very  large 
number  of  amendments,  mainly  in  the  way  of  a 
lessening  of  rates.  After  debating  the  project 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  August  and  a  week 
in  September,  the  Senate  passed  it  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  September  10.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  houses  then  went  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. The  bill  as  reported  by  this  committee, 
September  26,  was  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  27th  and  30th  respectively  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  October  1.  On  the 
final  vote  three  Republicans  in  each  house  de- 
clined to  follow  their  party.  The  law  went  mto 
effect  October  6.    Prominent  features  of  the  new 
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schedules  are  as  follows:  steel  rails  reduced  one- 
teoth  of  a  cent  per  lb. ;  tin  plates  increased  from 
01.3  cent  to  two  and  two-tenths  cents  per  lb. ,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  shall  be  put  on  the  free  list 
at  the  end  of  six  years  if  by  tiiat  time  the  do- 
mestic product  shall  not  have  reached  an  aggre- 
gate equal  to  one  third  of  the  imporcation? :  un- 
manufactured copper  substantially  reduced ;  bar, 
block  and  pig  tin,  hitaerto  on  the  free  list,  re- 
ceives a  duty  of  four  cents  per  lb.  to  take  effect 
July  1,  1893,  provided  that  it  be  rcistored  to  the 
free  list  if  by  July  1,  1895,  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  have  produced  in  one 
year  5,000  tons;  a  bounty  of  one  and  three- 
fourths  and  two  cents  per  lb.  upon  beet,  sor- 
ghum, cane  or  maplo  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  between  1891  and  1905;  all  im- 
ports of  sugar  free  up  to  number  16,  Dutch  stan- 
dard, in  color  and  all  above  that  one-half  cent 
per  lb.  (formerly  from  three  to  three  and  a  huif 
cents),  with  one-tenth  cent  additional  if  imported 
from  a  country  that  pays  an  export  bounty;  a 
heavy  increase  on  cigar  wrappers  and  cigars ;  a 
general  and  heavy  increase  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, e.  g.  on  beans,  eggs,  hay,  hops,  vegetables 
and  straw;  a  heavy  increase  on  woolen  goods, 
with  a  new  classification  of  raw  wool  designed 
to  give  more  protection ;  paintings  and  statuary 
reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cnt.  The  following 
(among  other)  additions  are  made  to  the  free  list: 
beeswax,  books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclu- 
sively in  languages  other  than  English,  blue 
clay,  coal  tar,  currants  and  dates,  jute  butts  and 
various  textile  and  fibrous  grasses,  needles, 
nickel  ore,  flower  and  grass  seeds  and  crude  sul- 
phur. .  .  .  Among  the  464  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  houses  which  the  conference 
committee  had  to  adjust,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant were  as  follows:  paintings  and  statuary, 
made  free  by  the  House  and  kept  at  the  old  rate 
bjr  the  Senate,  were  fixed  at  half  the  old  rate; 
bmding  twine,  made  free  by  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  Western  grain-raisers  but  taxed  by  the  House 
to  protect  Eastern  manufacturers,  fixed  at  half 
the  House  rate;  the  limit  of  free  sugar  fixed  at 
number  16,  as  voted  by  the  House,  instead  of 
number  13,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  thus  includ- 
ing in  the  free  list  the  lower  grades  of  refined  as 
well  as  all  raw  sugar.  The  question  of  reci- 
procity with  American  nations  was  injected  into 
the  tariff  discussion  by  Secretary  Blaine  iri  June. 
In  transmitting  to  Congress  the  recommendation 
of  the  International  American  Conference  for 
improved  commercial  relations,  the  secretary 
dilated  upon  the  importance  of  securing  the 
markets  of  central  and  South  America  for  our 
products,  and  suggested  as  a  more  speedy  way 
than  treaties  of  reciprocity  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  tariff  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
open  our  ports  to  the  free  entry  of  the  products 
of  any  American  nation  which  should  in  turn' 
admit  free  of  taxation  our  leading  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products.  In  July  Jlr.  Blaine 
took  up  the  idea  again  in  a  public  correspon- 
dence with  Senator  Frye,  criticizing  severely  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  as  that  on  coffee 
had  been  removed  before,  without  exacting  trade 
concessions  in  return.  He  complaiued  that  tliere 
was  not  a  section  or  a  line  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House  that  would  open  the  market  for 
another  bushel  of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of 
pork.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  by  intro- 


ducing an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  and 
directing  the  President  to  suspend  by  proclama- 
tion the  free  introduction  of  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  tea  and  hides  from  any  coiuitry  which 
should  impose  on  products  of  the  United  States 
exactions  which  in  view  of  the  free  introduction 
of  sugar  etc.  he  should  deem  reciprocally  un- 
equal and  unreasonable.  The  rates  at  which  the 
President  is  to  demand  duties  upon  the  com- 
modities named  are  duly  fixed.  This  reciprocity 
provision  passed  the  Senate  and  the  conference 
committee  and  became  part  of  the  law." — Politi- 
cal Science  Qnavterly :  Record  of  Events,  Dec, 
1890. 

(United  States) :  A.  D.  1894.— The  Wilson 
Act.— Protected  interests  and  the  Senate. — 
Two  j'ears  after  the  embodiment  of  the  extrem- 
cst  doctrines  of  protection  in  the  ^IcKinley  Act, 
the  tariff  question  was  submitted  again  to  the 
people,  as  the  dominant  issue  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  in  the  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections  of  1892.  The 
verdict  of  1888  was  then  reversed,  and  tariff  re- 
form carried  the  day.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  again 
elected  President,  with  a  Democratic  majority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  apparently  placed 
there  to  sustain  his  policy.  A  serious  financial 
situation  was  manifesting  itself  in  tlie  country 
at  tlie  time  he  resumed  the  presidential  olP.ce, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  silver-purchase 
law  of  1890  (see  Money  and  Bankino:  A.  D. 
1848-1893),  and  by  the  extravagance  of  congres- 
sional appropriations,  depleting  the  treasury.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  attention, 
first,  to  the  repeal  of  the  mischievous  silver  law, 
wliich  was  accomplished,  November  1,  1893,  at 
a  special  session  of  Congress  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  cleared  the  way  for  the  more  serious 
work  of  tariff-revision,  which  was  taken  up 
under  discouraging  circumstances  of  general  de- 
pression and  extensive  collapse  in  business, 
throughout  the  country.  "The  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  committee  on  ways  and 
means  began  during  the  special  session  the  prep- 
aration of  a  tariff  bill.  The  outcome  of  their 
labors  was  th'i  Wilson  Bill,  which  was  laid 
before  the  whole  committee  and  made  public 
November  27.  On  the  previous  day  the  sugar 
schedule  was  given  out,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
manipulation  of  the  stock  market  through  false 
reports  as  to  the  committee's  conclusions.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  bill,  as  described  in 
the  statement  of  Chairman  Wilson  which  accom- 
panied it,  were  as  follows:  First,  the  adoption, 
wherever  practicable,  of  ad  valorem  instead  of 
specific  duties;  second,  '  the  freeing  from  taxes 
of  those  great  materials  of  industry  that  lie  at 
the  basis  of  production.'  Specific  duties  were 
held  to  be  objectionable,  first,  as  concealing  the 
true  weight  of  taxation,  and  second,  as  bearing 
unjustly  on  consumers  of  commoner  articles. 
Free  raw  materials  were  held  necessary  to  the 
stimulation  of  industry  and  the  extension  of  for- 
eign trade.  The  scliedules,  as  reported,  showed 
in  addition  to  a  very  extensive  increase  in  the  free 
list,  reductions  in  rates,  as  compared  with  the  ilc- 
Kinley  Bill,  on  all  but  a  small  number  of  items. 
The  important  additions  to  the  free  list  included 
iron  ore,  lumber,  coal  and  wool.  Raw  sugar 
Avas  left  free,  as  in  the  existing  law,  but  the  rate 
on  refined  sugar  was  reduced  from  one-half  to 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  the  bounty 
was  repealed  one-eighth  per  annum  until  eztin- 
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guished.  Some  amendments  were  made  in  the 
admiiiistrativ'j  pnfvisions  of  the  tariff  law,  de- 
signed to  soften,  as  the  committee  said,  features 
of  the  McKinley  Bill  '  that  would  treat  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  as  an  outlawry,  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  government. '  It  wa.s  esti- 
mated tl'at  the  reduction  of  revenue  effected 
would  be  about  §50,000,000,  and  the  committee 
set  to  work  on  an  internal  revenue  bill  to  make 
good  this  deficiency.  On  January  8  Mr.  Wilson 
brought  up  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  debate 
began  under  a  rule  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  29th. 
During  the  consideration  in  committee  a  number 
of  changes  were  made  in  the  schedules,  the 
most  importout  being  in  respect  to  sugar,  where 
the  duty  was  taken  off  refined  sugars,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  bounty  was  made  immediate  in- 
stead of  gradual.  A  clause  was  inserted,  also, 
specifically  repealing  the  reciprocity  provision  of 
the  McKinley  Act.  The  greatest  general  interest 
was  excited,  however,  by  the  progress  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  bill,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  a  proposition  for  an  income  tax.  The  bill, 
after  formulation  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee,  was  brought 
before  the  full  committee  January  ?2.  Besides 
the  income  tax,  the  measure  provided  for  a 
stamp  duty  on  playing  cards,  and  raised  the 
excise  on  distilled  spirits  to  one  dollar  per  gallon. 
As  to  incomes,  the  committee's  bill .  .  .  imposed 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  all  incomes  so  far  as 
tliey  were  in  excess  of  $4,000,  after  allowing  de- 
ductions for  taxes,  losses  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance and  bad  debts.  Declarations  of  income 
were  requi"ed  from  all  persons  having  over 
$3,500,  under  heavy  penalties  for  neglect,  re- 
fusal or  fraud  in  the  matter.  As  to  corporations, 
the  same  rate  was  levied  on  all  interest  on 
bonds  and  on  all  dividends  ard  all  surplus  in- 
come above  dividends,  excepting  premiums  re- 
turned to  policy  holders  by  mutual  life  insurance 
companies,  interest  to  depositors  in  savings 
banks,  and  dividends  of  building  loan  associa- 
tions. .  .  .  The  income-tax  measure  was  inmie- 
diately  and  very  vigorously  antagonized  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Eastern  Democrats, 
headed  by  the  New  York  Congressmen.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  ways  and  means  committee 
mainly  through  Southern  and  Western  votes. 
On  the  24th  of  January  it  was  reported  to  the 
House.  A  Democratic  caucus  on  the  following 
day  resolved  by  a  small  majority,  against  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  attach  the  measure  to 
the  Tariff  Bill.  Accordingly,  the  rule  regulat- 
ing the  debate  was  modified  to  allow  discussion 
of  the  amendment.  The  final  votes  were  then 
taken  on  February  1.  The  internal  revenue 
bill  was  added  to  the  Wilson  Bill  by  182  to  50, 
44  Democrats  voting  in  the  minority  and  most 
of  the  Republicans  not  voting.  The  measure 
as  amended  was  then  adopted  by  204  to  140,  16 
Democrats  and  one  Populist  going  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  negative.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  finance  committee  the  bill  underwent 
a  thorough  revision,  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  Democmtic  majority  leading  to  a  careful 
discussion  of  the  measure  in  a  party  caucus. 
The  measure  as  amended  was  laid  before  the 
full  committee  March  8,  and  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  the  20th.  Changes  in  details 
were  very  numerous.  The  most  important  con- 
sisted in  taking  sugar,  iron  ore  and  coal  off  the 
free  list  and  subjecting  each  to  a  small  duty. 


Debate  on  the  bill  was  opened  April  2.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  many  Democratic 
senators  were  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the 
schedules  affecting'  the  Industries  of  their  re- 
spective stotes,  and  at  the  end  of  April  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  debate  while  the  factious  of 
the  majority  adjusted  their  differences.  A 
scheme  of  changes  was  finally  agreed  to  in  cau- 
cus on  ilay  '6,  antl  laid  before  the  Senuto  by 
the  finance  committee  on  the  8th.  The  most 
important  features  were  a  new  sugar  schedule 
which  had  given  great  trouble,  and  very  num- 
erous changes  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties, 
with  a  net  increase  in  rates." — Political  Science 
Quarterly  :  Record  of  Political  Events  J«?!c,  1894. 
— Very  soon  after  the  tariff  bill  appeared  iu  the 
Senate,  it  became  apparent  that  the  more  pow- 
enul  protected  "interests,"  and  conspicuously 
the  "sugar  trust"  had  a>  (uireu  control,  I13'  some 
means,  of  several  Doniocratic  senators,  who 
were  acting  obviously  in  agreement  to  prevent 
an  honest  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  of  their 
party,  and  especially  as  concerned  the  free 
opening  of  the  country  to  raw  materials.  Pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  senators  in 
(jujstion  may  be  judged  from  the  expressions 
of  so  dignified  an  organ  of  the  business  world 
as  the  "  Banker's  Magazine,"  which  said  in  its 
issue  of  July,  1894:  "Indifference  has  largely 
supplauted  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  tariff 
reform,  as  well  as  the  fears  of  the  lionest  ad- 
vocates of  high  protectioi: ;  and  disgust,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  has  taken  the  place  of  trust 
in  our  Government,  at  the  exposures  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Senate  by  the  most  unconscion- 
able and  greedy  Trusts  m  existence.  Hence  the 
indifference  of  everybody  but  the  Trusts,  and 
their  Senatorial  attorneys  and  dummies  with 
'  retainers '  or  Trust  stocks  in  their  pockets ;  as 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  interests,  but 
those  rich  and  characterless  enough  to  buy 
'  protection '  will  be  looked  after.  .  .  .  Nothing 
will  be  regarded  as  fiuallv  settled  ...  if  the 
Tariff  Bill,  as  emasculated  by  the  Senate,  be- 
comes a  law;  and  it  may  as  well  be  killed  by  the 
House,  if  the  Senate  refuse  to  recede ;  or,  vetoed 
by  the  President,  if  it  goes  to  him  in  its  present 
shape ;  and  let  the  existing  status  continue,  until 
the  country  can  get  rid  of  its  purchasable  Sena- 
tors and  till  their  disgraced  seats  with  honest 
men  who  cannot  be  bought  up  like  cattle  at  so 
much  per  head.  This  is  the  growing  sentiment 
of  business  mci  generally." — II.  A.  Pierce,  A 
lieview  of  Fin<i  -e  and  Business  {Banker's  Maga- 
zine, July,  1894). — First  iu  committee,  and  still 
moro  in  the  Senate  after  the  committee  had  re- 
ported, the  bill  was  radically  changed  in  cliarac- 
ter  fron»  that  which  the  House  sent  up.  The 
profits  of  the  sugar  trust  were  still  protected, 
and  coal  and  iron  ore  were  dropped  back  from 
the  free  list  into  the  schedules  of  dutiable  com- 
modities. According  to  estimates  made,  the 
average  rate  of  duty  in  the  Wilson  Bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  was  35.52  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  it  was  37  per  cent., . 
as  against  49.58  per  cent,  in  the  McKinley  law. 
Hence,  the  general  effect  of  the  revision  in  the 
Senate,  even  as  manipulated  by  the  senators 
Fuspected  of  corrupt  motives,  was  an  extensive 
lowering  of  duties.  Some  very  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  free  list  made  by  the  Wilson  Bill 
were  left  untouched  by  the  senators  —  such  as 
wool,  lumber  and  salt.    In  view  of  the  extent 
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TAUNTON. 


of  the  ^ains  arquired,  the  supporters  of  tariff- 
reform  lu  the  House,  after  prolonged  attempts 
in  conference  committee  to  break  the  strength 
of  the  combination  against  free  sugar,  free  coal 
and  free  iron  ore,  were  reluctantly  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  Senate  bill.  It  hr  \  passed 
the  Serute  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  struggle  in 
conference   committee  lasted  until  the   13th  of 


August,  when  the  .louse  passed  the  Senate  bill 
unchanged.  The  President  declined  to  give  his 
signature  to  the  act,  but  allowed  it  to  becomj 
a  law.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  House  adopted  special  enactments  ad- 
mitting raw  sugar,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  barbed 
wire,  free  of  duty ;  but  these  bills  were  not  acted 
on  in  the  Senate. 


TARLE TON,  Colonel,  in  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  Uniticd  States  jk 
Am.:  A.  D.  1780  (FEaKUARY  — August);  and 
1780-1781. 

TARPEIAN  ROCK,  The.  See  Capitoline 
Hill. 

TARQUIN  the  proud.  The  expulsion 
of.    See  Rome:   R.  C.  510. 

TARRACONENSIS.      See  Spain:    H.   C. 

218-25. 

♦ 

TARRAGONA:  A.  D.  1641.— Occupation 
by  the  French. — Surrender  to  the  Spaniards, 
flee  Spain:   A.  D.  1640-1642. 

A.  D.  1644.— Siege  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1644-1646. 

♦ 

TARSUS.    See  Cuicia. 

TARTAN.— The  title  of  the  chief  commander 
—  under  the  king  —  of  the  Assyrian  armies. 

TARTAR  DYNASTY  OF  CHINA,  The. 
See  China  :   A.  D.  1294-1882. 

TARTARS,  OR  TATARS.— "The Chinese 
used  the  name  in  a  general  sense,  to  include  the 
greater  part  of  their  northern  neighbours,  and  it 
was  in  imitation  of  them,  probably,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans applied  the  name  to  the  various  nomade 
hordes  v;ho  controlled  Central  Asia  after  the 
Mongol  invasion.  But  the  name  properly  be- 
longed, and  is  applied  bjr  Raschid  and  other 
Mongol  historians,  to  certain  tribes  living  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Mongolia,  who,  as  I  be- 
lieve, were  partially,  at  least,  of  the  Tungusic 
race,  and  whose  descendants  are  probably  to  be 
found  among  the  Solons  of  Northern  Man- 
churia."—  H.  H.  Howorth,  Hi»t.  of  the  Mongols, 
pt.  1,  p.  25. — "The  name  of  Tartars,  or  Tatars, 
has  been  variously  applied.  It  was  long  cus- 
tomary among  geographical  writers  to  give  this 
title  to  the  Kalmucs  and  Mongoles,  and  even  to 
use  it  as  a  distinguishing  name  for  those  races  of 
men  who  resemble  the  Kalmucs  in  features,  and 
who  have  been  supposed,  whether  correctly  or 
not,  to  be  allied  to  them  in  descent.  Later 
authors,  more  accurate  in  the  application  of 
terms,  have  declared  this  to  be  an  improper  use 
of  the  name  of  Tartar,  and  by  them  the  appella- 
tion has  been  given  exclusively  to  the  tribes  of 
the  Great  Turkish  race,  and  chiefly  to  the  north- 
ern division  of  it,  viz.  to  the  hordes  spread 
through  the  Russian  empire  and  independent 
Tartary.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  true  origin 
of  the  name  of  Tartar,  custom  has  appropriated 
it  to  the  race  of  men  extensively  spread  through 
northern  Asia,  of  whom  the  Ottoman  Turks  are 
a  branch.  It  would,  perhaps,  Ije  more  strictly 
correct  to  call  all  these  nations  Turks,  but  the 
customary  appellation  may  be  retained  when  its 
meaning  is  determined." — J.  C.  Prichard,  lie- 
smrcfiea  into  the  Phygienl  History  of  the  Races  of 
Mankind,  ch.  5,  sect.  1  (0.  2). — "The  populations 
in  question  [tiie  remnants,  in  southern  Russia 
and  Siberia,  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  of  the 
Kiptchak],  belong  to  one  of  three  great  groups, 


stocks,  or  families  —  the  Turk,  the  Mongol,  or 
the  Tungus.  When  we  speak  of  a  Tartar,  he 
belongs  to  the  first,  whenever  we  speak  of  a 
Kalmiik,  he  belongs  to  the  second,  of  these  di- 
visions. It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this;  be- 
cause, whatever  may  be  the  laxity  with  which 
the  term  Tartar  is  used,  it  is,  in  Russian  ethnol- 
ogy at  least,  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  a  Mon- 
gol. It  is  still  worse  to  call  a  Turk  a  Kalmuk." 
—  R.  G.  Latham,  The  Xntionalities  of  Europe,  v. 
1,  ch.  23. — "Tartarfi  (more  correctly  Tatars,  but 
Tartars  is  the  form  generally  current),  a  name 
given  to  nearly  three  million  inhabitants  of  the 
Russian  empire,  chiefly  Moslem  and  of  Turkish 
origin.  The  majority  —  in  European  Russia  — 
are  remnants  of  tlie  Mongol  invasion  of  the  13th 
century,  while  tho-se  who  inhabit  Siberia  are 
survivals  of  the  once  much  more  numerous 
Turkish  population  of  the  Ural-Altaic  region, 
mixed  to  some  extent  with  Finnish  and  Samoye- 
dic  stems,  as  also  with  Mongols.  .  .  .  The 
ethnographical  features  of  the  present  Tartar  in- 
habitants of  European  Russia,  as  well  as  their 
language,  show  that  they  contain  no  admixture 
(or  very  little)  of  Mongolian  blood,  but  belong 
to  the  Turkish  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  stock, 
necessitating  the  conclusion  that  only  Batu,  his 
warriors,  and  a  limited  number  of  his  followers 
were  Mongolians,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
13th-century  invaders  were  Turks." — P.  A. 
Kropotkine,  Art.  "Tartars"  Encyclopadia  Brit. 

Also  in;  H.  H.  Howorth,  Ilist.  of  the  Mon- 
gols, pt.  2,  div.  1,  p.  37. — See  Turks;  and  Mon- 
gols. 

TAR'^ESSUS.— "The  territory  round  Gades, 
Carteia,  and  the  other  Pheniclan  settlements  in 
this  district  [southwestern  Spain]  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  by  the 
name  of  Tartessus,  and  regardecf  by  them  some- 
what in  the  same  light  as  Mexico  and  Peru  ap- 
peared to  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury."—G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh.  18.— 
This  was  the  rich  region  known  afterwards  to 
the  Romans  as  Baetica,  as  Turdetania,  and  in 
modern  times  as  Andalusia. — E.  H.  Bunbury, 
Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  21,  sect.  2. 

Also  in;  J.  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

TARUMI,   The.    Sje  American  Aboriqi 
NEs;  Caribs  and  their  kindred. 

TARUSATES,  The.    See  Aquitaink;  The 

ANCIENT  TKIHE8. 

TASHKEND,  OR  TASHKENT,  Russian 
capture  of  (1865).  See  Russia;  A.  D.  1859- 
18.6. 

TASMANIA:  Discovery  and  naming.  See 
Australia:  A.  D.  1601-1800. 

TATARS.    See  Tartars. 

TAUBERBISCHOFSHEIM,  Battle  of. 
See  Germany  :  A.  I).  1866. 

TAUNTON  :  A.  D.  1685.— The  Welcome 
to  Monmouth.  -The  Maids  of  Taunton  and 
their  flag. — "When  Monmouth  marched  into 
Taunton  [A.  D.  1685]  it  was  an  eminently  pros- 
perous   place.  .  .  .  The    townsmen   had    long 
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leaned  towards  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig 
politics.  In  the  gr'^at  civil  war,  Taunton  had, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, liad  bf!en  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring, 
and  had  been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour 
by  Robert  Blake,  afterwards  the  renowned  Ad- 
miral of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets  had 
been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades 
of  the  Cavaliers.  .  .  .  The  children  of  the  men 
who,  forty  years  before,  had  manned  the  ram- 
parts of  Taunton  against  the  lioyalists,  now  wel- 
comed Monmouth  with  transports  of  jov  and 
affection.  Every  door  and  window  was  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers.  No  man  appeared  in 
the  streets  witliout  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green 
bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels 
of  the  best  families  in  the  town  wove  colours  for 
the  insurgents.  One  flag  in  particular  was  em- 
broidered gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal  dig- 
nity, and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of 
young  girls."  After  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  while  the  "bloody  As- 
sizes "  of  Jeffreys  were  in  progress,  these  little 
girls  were  hunted  out  and  imprisoned,  and  the 
queen's  maids  of  honor  were  permitted  to  ex- 
tort money  from  their  parents  for  the  buying  of 
their  pardon  and  release. — Lord  Macaulay,  HM. 
of  Eng.,  ch.  5. — See,  also,  England:  A.  D.  1685 
(May — July). 

TAURICA,  TAURIC  CHERSONESE.— 
The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Crimea,  derived 
from  the  Tauri,  a  savage  people  who  once  inhab- 
ited it;  "perhaps,"  says  Grote,  "a  remnant  of 
the  expelled  Cin.merians. "  See  Bosphorus,  The 
City,  «fcc. ;  and  Cimmerians. 

TAURIS,  Naval  battle  near.— In  the  Iloman 
civil  war  between  Cffisar  and  his  antagonists  an 
important  naval  battle  was  fought,  B.  C.  47, 
near  the  little  island  of  Tauris,  on  the  Illyrian 
coast.  Vatinius,  who  commanded  on  the  Cajsar- 
ian  side,  defeated  Octavius,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  Adriatic. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Itoman 
Bepnblic,  v.  5,  ch.  21. 

TAVORA  PLOT,  The.  See  Jesuits:  A.  D. 
1757-1773. 

TAW  AGONIES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
bigines:  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

TAXIARCH.— PHYLARCH.— "The  tribe 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  military  classifica- 
tion known  to  Athens,  and  the  taxiarch  the  only 
tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for 
cavalry,  under  the  general-in-chief . " — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece : 
The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

TAYLOR,  General  Zachary,  The  Mexican 
campaig:n  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1846-1847. 
. . .  .Presidential  election  and  administration. 
—Death.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1848. 

TCHERNAYA,  Battle  of  the  (1855).  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1854-1856. 

TCHINOVNIKS.  — To  keep  the  vast  and 
complex  bureaucratic  machine  of  Russia  in  mo- 
tion "it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  and  well- 
drilled  army  of  officials.  These  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  noblesse  and  the 
clergy,  and  form  a  peculiar  social  class  called 
Tehuioviiiks,  or  men  with  '  Tchins. '  As  the  Tchin 
plays  an  important  part  in  Russia,  not  only  in 
the  official  world,  but  also  to  st)me  extent  in 
social  life,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  its  signifi- 
cance.   All  officers,  civil  and  military,  are,  ac- 


cording to  a  scheme  invented  by  Peter  the  Great, 
arranged  in  fourteen  classes  or  ranks,  and  to 
each  class  or  rank  a  particular  name  is  attached. 
...  As  a  general  rule  a  man  must  begin  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ollicial  ladder,  and  he 
must  remain  on  each  step  a  certain  specified 
time.  The  step  on  which  he  is  for  the  moment 
.standing,  or,  iu  other  words,  the  official  rank  or 
Tchin  Avhich  he  possesses,  deterniiucs  what  offices 
he  is  competent  to  hold.  Thus  rank  or  Tchin  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment, but  it  does  not  designate  any  actual  office, 
and  the  names  of  the  different  ranks  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  mislead  a  foreigner. " —  D.  M. 
Walldce,  Ilii.m<;,  ch.  13. 

TCHOUPRIA,  Battle  of  (1804),  See  Bal- 
kan and  Danubian  States:  14-19tii  Centuries 
(Servia). 

TEA:  Introduction  into  Europe.  —  "The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce it  into  Europe,  and  a  small  quantity 
came  to  England  from  Holland  in  1666.  The 
East  India  Company  thereafter  ordered  their 
agent  at  Bantam  to  send  home  small  quantities, 
which  they  wished  to  introduce  as  presents,  but 
its  price  was  60s.  per  lb. ,  and  it  Avas  little  thought 
of.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  Company 
first  decided  on  importing  tea,  but  by  uegrees  it 
came  into  general  use.  In  1712  the  imports  of 
tea  were  only  156,000  lbs. ;  in  1750  they  reached 
2,300,000  lbs. ;  in  1800.  34,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1830, 
30,500,000  lbs.,  and  in  1870,  141,000,000  lbs." 
— L.  Levi,  Iliat.  of  British  Commerce,  p.  239. 

TEA-PARTY,  The  Boston.  See  Boston: 
A.  D.  1773. 

TEA-ROOM  PARTY,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1865-1868. 

TEARLESS  BATTLE,  The  (B.  C.  368), 
See  Greece  :  B.  C.  371-362. 

TECPANECAS,  The.  See  Mexico :  A.  D, 
*1325— 150** 

TEcfbSAGES.    See  Volc^. 

TECUMSEH,  and  his  Indian  League.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1811 ;  and  1812- 
1818  Harrison'^  Northwestern  Campaign. 

TECUNA,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines :  Guck  or  Coco  Group. 

TEGYRA,  Battle  of.— The  first  important 
victory  won  bv  the  Thebans  (B.  C.  375),  in  the 
war  which  broke  the  power  of  Sparta.  It  waa 
fought  in  Lokrian  territory. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ch.  38. 

TEHUEL-CHE,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
origines: Patagonians. 

TEKKE  TURCOMANS,  Russian  subju- 
gation of.     See  Russia:  A.  D.  1869-1881. 

TFX  EL  AMARNA  TABLETS,  The.  See 
Egyit:  About  B.  C.  1500-1400. 

TLL  EL  KEBIR,  Battle  of  (1882),  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  1882-1883. 

TELAMON,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  225).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  295-191. 

TELINGAS,  The.    See  Turanian  races. 

TELL,  William,  The  Legend  of.  See 
Switzerland  :  The  Three  Forest  Cantons. 

TELMELCHES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Tribes. 

TEMENIDiE,  The.— "The  history  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  is  the  history  of  its  royal 
race.  The  members  of  this  royal  house  called 
themselves  Temenida;;  i.  e.  they  venerated  as 
their  original  ancestor  the  same  Temenus  who 
was  accounted  the  founder  of  the  Heraclide  dy- 
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nasty  in  Peloponncsian  Argos.  Now,  we  remem- 
ber the  disturbances  at  Argos  during  the  regal 
period,  the  quarrel  between  the  lleraclidte  and 
the  Dorian  soldiery,  and  the  flight  of  a  King 
Phidon  to  Tegea.  It  is  therefore  liighly  credible, 
that  during  these  troubles  individual  members 
of  the  royal  house  emigrated,  in  order  lo  seek  a 
more  favorable  theatre  for  their  activity  than 
was  offered  by  the  cribbed  and  confused  affairs 
of  their  home ;  and  tradition  points  precisely  to 
the  b'other  of  this  Phidon  as  the  man  who  came 
to  Macedonia  from  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus." 
—  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  7,  ch.  1  (i'.  5). 

TEMENITES.— One  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Syracuse  was  so-called  from  the 
ground  sacred  to  Apollo  Temeuites  which  it  con- 
tained. It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  city 
called  Neapolis. 

♦ 

TEMESVAR,  Battle  of  (1849).    See   Aus- 
tria: A.  I).  1848-1849. 
Siege  and  capture  of  (1716).     See  Hungaky: 

A.  D.  1699-1718. 

♦ 

TEMPE,  Vale  of.     See  Thessaly. 

♦ 

TEMPLARS:  A.  D.  1118.— The  founding 
of  the  Order. — "  During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I. 
the  kingdom  [of  Jerusalem]  was  constantly  har- 
assed by  the  incursions  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs, 
and  pious  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  great  dan- 
gers in  their  visits  to  the  holy  places.  Nine 
valiant  knights  therefore,  of  whom  the  two  prin- 
cipal were  Hugh  de  Payeus  and  Godfrey  of  St. 
Omer,  vowed,  in  honour  of  the  Sweet  Mother  of 
God  (La  douce  m&re  de  Dieu)  to  unite  the  char- 
acter of  the  soldier  and  the  monk,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims.  In  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  barons,  they  took,  in  the  year  1118,  in 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  the  three  vows  taken 
by  the  Hospitallers,  adding  a  fourth,  that  of  conl- 
bating  the  heathen,  without  ceasing,  in  defence 
of  pilgrims  and  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  king  as- 
signed them  a  part  of  his  palace  for  their  dwell- 
ing, and  the  canons  of  the  Temple  gave  them  the 
open  space  between  it  and  the  palace,  whence 
they  derived  their  appellation  of  Templars,  or 
Soldiers  of  the  Temple.  .  .  .  Their  garments 
were  such  as  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
charitable,  and  the  seal  of  their  order,  when  they 
had  attained  to  opulence  —  two  knights  mounted 
on  one  horse  —  commemorated  the  time  when  a 
single  war-horse  had  to  serve  two  knights  of  the 
Temple.  When  Baldwin  II.  was  released  from 
captivity  (1128),  he  sent  envoys  to  Europe  to  im- 
plore aid  of  the  Christian  powers.  Among  these 
were  Hugh  de  Payens,  and  some  others  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Temple.  The  Templars  appeared 
before  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  gave  an  account 
of  their  order  and  its  objects,  which  were  highly 
approved  of  by  the  fathers.  The  celebrated 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  its  welfare,  and  made  some  improvements 
in  its  rule.  A  white  mantle  was  assigned  as 
their  habit,  to  which  Pope  Eugenius  some  years 
afterwards  added  a  plain  red  cross  on  the  left 
breast ;  their  banner  was  formed  of  the  black  and 
white  striped  cloth  named  Bauseant,  which  word 
became  their  battle-cry,  and  it  bore  the  humble 
inscription,  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  glory ! '  Hugh  de  Payens  returned  to 
Syria  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  knights  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  the  West,  wito  had  become 


members  of  the  order."— T.  Keightley,  The  Cru- 
saders, ch.  3. 

Also    in:  J.  A.  Fronde,  The  Spanish  Story  of 
the  Armoda  and  other  Exsaifs,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1185-1313.— The  Order  in  England 
and  elsewhere. — "The  Kuight.s  Templars  tirst 
establislied  the  chief  house  of  tin  ir  order  in  Eng- 
land, witliout  Ilolborn  Bars  [London]  on  the 
soutii  side  of  tiie  street,  where  Southampton 
House  formerly  stood,  adjoining  to  which  South- 
ampton Buildings  were  afterwards  erected.  .  .  . 
This  tirst  house  of  the  Temple,  established  by 
Hugh  de  Payens  himself,  before  his  departure 
from  England,  on  his  return  to  Palestine,  was 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  order 
in  its  infant  state,  when  the  knights,  instead  of 
lingering  in  the  prec(;ptories  of  Europe,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Palestine,  and  when  all  the 
resources  of  the  society  were  strictly  and  faith- 
fully forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  expended  in 
defence  of  the  faith;  but  when  the  order  had 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  power,  and  wealth, 
and  had  somewhat  departed  fiom  its  original 
purity  and  simplicity,  we  find  that  the  superior 
and  the  knights  resident  in  London  began  to  look 
abroad  for  a  more  extensive  and  commotlioua 
place  of  habitation.  They  purchased  a  large 
space  of  ground,  extending  from  the  AVhite 
Friars  westward  to  Essex  House  without  Temple 
Bar,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  convent 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  comrac."curate  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  chief  house  of  the 
great  religio-military  society  of  the  Temple  in 
Britain,  it  was  called  the  New  Temple,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  original  establishment  at 
HoTborn,  which  came  thenceforth  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  Temple.  This  New 
Temple  was  adapted  for  the  residence  of  numer- 
ous military  monks  and  novices,  serving  broth- 
ers, retainers,  and  domestics,  .  .  .  connected,  by 
a  range  of  handsome  cloisters,  with  the  mag- 
nificent church,  consecrated  by  the  patriarch. 
Alongside  the  river  extended  a  spacious  pleasure 
ground.  .  .  .  The  year  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Temple  Church  [A.  D.  1185]  Geoffrey,  the 
superior  of  the  order  in  England,  caused  an  in- 
quisition to  be  made  of  the  lauds  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  number  of  man- 
ors, farms,  churches,  advowsons,  demesne  lands, 
villages,  hamlets,  windmills,  and  water-mills, 
lents  of  assize,  rights  of  common  and  free  war- 
ren, and  the  amount  of  all  kinds  of  property 
possessed  by  the  Templars  in  England  at  the 
period  of  the  taking  of  this  inquisition,  are  as- 
tonishing. .  .  .  The  annual  income  of  the  order 
in  Europe  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  six  mil- 
lions sterling !  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  the 
Templars  possessed  nine  thousand  manors  or 
lordships  in  Christendom,  besides  a  large  revenue 
and  immense  riches  arising  from  the  constant 
charitable  bequests  and  donations  of  sums  of 
money  from  pious  persons.  .  .  .  The  Templars, 
in  addition  to  their  amazing  wealth,  enjoyed  vast 
privileges  and  immunities."  —  C.  G.  Addison, 
Tlui  Knights  Templars,  ch.  3. — When  the  order 
of  the  Templars  was  suppressed  and  its  property 
confiscated,  the  convent  and  church  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  London  were  granted  by  the  king,  first, 
in  1313,  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
afterwards,  successively,  to  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter and  to  Hugh  le  Despenser.  "The  Temple 
then  came  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  and  during  the  reign  of 
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Edward  III.  it  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  lawyers,  as  tenants  under  the  Hospitallers. 
When  that  order  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIH., 
the  property  pas.sud  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
the  lawyers  still  holding  possession  as  tenants. 
This  continued  till  the  reign  of  .lames  I.,  when  a 
petition  wa  i  drawn  up  and  presented  to  tlie  king 
asking  him  to  assign  the  property  to  the  legal 
bod>  in  permanence.  Tliis  was  accordingly  done 
by  letters  patent,  in  A.  D.  1609,  and  the  Benchers 
CI  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  received  posses- 
sion of  the  buildings,  on  consideration  of  a  small 
annual  payment  to  the  Crown." — F.  C.  Wood- 
house,  Military  lieligious  Ordem,  pt.  2,  ch.  7. — 
"Many  of  the  old  retainers  of  the  Temple  be- 
came servants  of  the  new  lawyers,  who  had 
ousted  their  masters.  .  .  .  The  dining  in  pairs, 
the  expulsion  from  hall  for  misconduct,  and  the 
locking  out  of  chambers  were  old  customs  also 
kept  up.  The  judges  of  Common  Pleas  retained 
the  title  of  knight,  and  the  Fratres  Servientes  of 
the  Templars  arose  again  in  the  character  of 
learned  serjeants-at-law,  the  coif  of  the  modern 
Serjeant  being  the  linen  coif  of  the  old  Freres 
Serjens  of  the  Temple." — W.  Thornbury,  Old 
and  New  London,  v.  1,  ch.  14. 

Also  in  :  C.  G.  Addison,  The  Knights  Tem- 
plars, ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1299.— Their  ^^^^  campaign  in  Pales- 
tine.    SeeCnusAUEs:  A.  D.  1299. 

A.  D.  1307-1314. — The  prosecution  and  de- 
struction of  the  order. — "  When  the  Holy  Land 
fell  completely  into  Mahomedan  hands  on  the 
loss  of  Acre  in  1291  [see  Jekusalem:  A.  D. 
1291]  they  [the  Templars]  abandoned  the  hope- 
less ta!  k  and  settled  in  Cyprus.  By  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  they  had  almost  all  re- 
turned to  Europe.  They  were  peculiarly  strong 
and  wealthy  in  France  —  the  strength  and  wealth 
were  alike  dangerous  to  them.  In  Paris  they 
built  their  fortress,  the  Temple,  over  against  the 
King's  palace  of  the  Louvre ;  and  in  that  strong- 
hold the  King  himself  had  once  to  take  refuge 
from  the  angry  Parisian  mob,  exasperated  by  his 
heavy  extortions.  During  the  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  Papacy,  the  order  had  not 
taken  the  side  of  the  Church  against  the  sover- 
eign; for  their  wealth  had  held  them  down. 
Philip  [Philip  IV],  however,  knew  no  gratitude, 
and  they  were  doomed.  A  powerful  and  secret 
society  endangered  the  safety  of  the  state :  their 
■wealth  was  a  sore  temptation :  there  was  no  lack 
of  rumours.  Dark  tales  came  out  respecting  the 
habits  of  the  order ;  tales  exaggerated  and  black- 
ened by  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  age. 
Popular  proverbs,  those  ominous  straws  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  were  heard  in  different  lands,  hinting 
at  dark  vices  and  crimes.  Doubtless  the  vows 
of  the  order,  imposed  on  unruly  natures,  led  to 

frievous  sins  against  the  first  laws  of  moral  life, 
.nd  there  was  more  than  this :  there  were  strange 
rumours  of  horrible  infidelity  and  blasphemy; 
and  men  were  prepared  to  believe  everything. 
So  no  one  seemed  to  be  amazed  when,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1307,  the  King  made  a  sudden  coup  d'etat, 
arrested  all  the  Templars  in  France  on  the  same 
day,  and  seized  their  goods.  The  Temple  at 
Paris  with  the  Grand  Master  fell  into  his  hands. 
Their  property  was  presently  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Pope's  nuncios  in  France ;  the  knights 
■were  kept  in  dark  and  dismal  prisons.  Their 
trial  was  long  and  tedious.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  knights  were  examined,  with  all  the 


brutality  that  examination  then  meant ;  the  Pope 
also  took  the  depositions  of  more  than  seventy. 
From  these  examinations  what  can  we  learn  V 
All  means  were  used :  some  were  tortured,  others 
threatened,  others  tempted  with  promises  of  im- 
munity. They  made  confession  accordingly;  and 
the  ghastly  catalogue  of  their  professed  ill-doings 
may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  trial.  Who 
shall  say  what  truth  there  was  in  it  all  ?  Prob- 
ably little  or  none.  Many  confessed  and  then 
recanted  their  confession.  The  golden  image 
with  ej'es  of  glowing  carbuncle  which  they  wor- 
shipped; the  trampling  and  spitting  on  the  cru- 
cifix ;  the  names  of  Galla  and  Baphomet ;  the  hid- 
eous practices  of  the  initiation; — all  these  things 
l)ass  before  us,  in  the  dim  uncertainty,  like  some 
liorrible  procession  of  the  vices  in  hell.  What 
the  truth  was  will  never  be  known.  .  .  .  The 
knights  made  a  dignified  defence  in  these  last 
moments  of  their  history;  they  did  not  flinch 
either  at  the  terrible  prospect  before  them,  or 
through  memory  of  the  tortures  which  they  had 
undergone.  Public  opinion,  in  and  out  of  France, 
began  to  stir  against  the  barbarous  treatment 
they  had  received;  they  were  no  longer  proud 
and  wealthy  princes,  but  suffering  martyrs, 
showing  bravery  and  a  firm  front  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  King  and  his  lawyers.  Marigni, 
Philip's  minister  and  friend,  and  the  King  him- 
self, were  embarrassed  by  the  number  and  firm- 
ness of  their  victims,  by  tlie  sight  of  Europe 
looking  aghast,  by  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
jSIarigni  suggested  that  men  who  had  confessed 
and  recanted  might  be  treated  as  relapsed  here- 
tics, such  being  the  law  of  the  Inquisition,  (what 
irony  was  here  !)  and  accordingly  in  1310  an  en- 
closure was  made  at  Paris,  within  which  fifty- 
nine  Templars  perished  miserably  by  fire.  Others 
were  burnt  later  at  Senlis.  .  .  .  The  King  and 
Pope  worked  on  the  feeble  Council,  until  in 
Karch  1312  the  abolition  of  the  order  ■was  form- 
ally decreed;  and  its  chief  property,  its  lands 
and  buildings,  were  given  over  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  '  which  thing, '  says  the  Supplementor  to 
William  of  Nangis,  '  came  not  to  pass,  but  rather 
the  endowment  did  but  make  them  worse  than 
before.'  The  chief  part  of  the  spoil,  as  might  be 
well  believed,  never  left  the  King's  hands.  One 
more  tragedy,  and  then  all  was  over.  The  four 
heads  of  the  order  were  still  at  Paris,  prisoners 
—  Jacques  de  Molai,  Grand  Master;  Guy  of 
Auvergne,  the  Master  of  Normandy,  and  two 
more.  The  Pope  had  reserved  their  fate  in  his 
own  hands,  and  sent  a  commission  to  Paris,  who 
were  enjoined  once  more  to  hear  the  confession 
of  these  dignitaries,  and  then  to  condemn  them 
to  perpetual  captivity.  But  at  the  last  moment 
the  Grand  Master  and  Guy  publicly  retracted 
their  forced  confessions,  and  declared  themselves 
and  the  order  guiltless  of  all  the  abominable 
charges  laid  against  them.  Philip  was  filled 
wuh  devouring  rage.  Without  further  trial  or 
judgment  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  that  night 
to  the  island  in  the  Seine ;  there  they  were  fas- 
tened to  the  stfvke  and  burnt." — G.  W.  Kitchin, 
Uist.  of  France,  v.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  10,  sect.  3. —  In 
England,  a  similar  prosecution  of  the  Templars, 
instigated  by  the  pope,  was  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1308,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  order  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  examina- 
tion with  torture.  The  result  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  and  the  coofiscatiou  of  its  property ; 
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but  none  of  the  kniphts  were  executed,  though 
some  (lied  in  prison  from  the  eflFects  of  their  bur 
barous  treatment.  "The  property  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  England  was  placed  under  tiic  charge  of 
a  commission  at  the  time  that  proceedings  were 
commenced  against  them,  and  the  king  very  soon 
treated  it  as  if  it  were  his  own,  giving  away 
manors  and  convents  at  his  pleasure.  A  great 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Order  was  subse- 
quently made  over  to  the  Hospitallers.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  surviving  Templars  retired  to  mona-steries, 
others  returned  to  the  world,  and  assumed  secu- 
lar habits,  for  which  they  incurred  the  censures 
of  the  Pope.  ...  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many, proceedings  were  taken  against  the  Order; 
their  property  was  confiscated,  and  in  some  cases 
torture  was  used;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  only  in  France,  and  those  places  where 
Philip's  influence  was  powerful,  that  any  Tem- 
plar was  actually  put  to  death." — F.  C.  Wood- 
house,  Military  Religious  Orders,  pt.  2,  ch.  6-7 
and  5. 

Also  in:  C.  G.  Addison,  The  Knights  Tem- 
plars, ch.  7. —  J.  Michelet,  Hist,  of  France,  bk.  5, 
eh.  3. —  H.  H.  Milman,  Ilist.  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, hk.  12,  ch.  1-2  (0.  5). 


TEMPLE,  The  (London).  See  Templars. 
A.  D.  118.')-1313. 

TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD  AT  ROME, 
The. — After  the  long  contest  in  Rome  over  the 
Licinian  Laws,  which  were  adopted  B.  C.  307, 
M.  Furius  Camillus — the  great  Camillus  —  be- 
ing made  Dictator  for  the  tirh  time,  in  his  eight- 
ieth year,  brought  about  peace  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  in  commemoration  of 
which  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord.  "  Before 
he  could  dedicate  it,  the  old  hero  died.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  built  according  to  his  design ; 
its  site,  now  one  of  the  best  known  among  those 
of  ancient  Rome,  can  still  be  traced  with  great 
certainty  at  tlie  north-western  angle  of  the  F6rum, 
immediately  under  the  Capitoline.  The  building 
was  restored  with  great  magnificence  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius ;  and  it  deserved  to  be  so,  for 
it  commemorated  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
Roman  history." — H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Roine, 
bk.  2,  ch.  15  (v.  1). 

TEMPLE  OF  DIANA.     See  Ephesus. 

TEMPLE  OF  JANUS,  The.-"  The  Tem- 
ple of  Janus  was  one  of  the  earliest  buildings  of 
Rome,  founded,  according  to  Livy  (i.  19.)  by 
Numa.  It  stood  near  the  Curia,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Forum,  at  the  verge  of  a  district 
called  the  Argiletum.  ...  [It  was]  a  small 
'  (Edicula '  or  shrine,  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  or  perhaps  earlier,  was  of  bronze. 
It  is  shown  with  mucli  minuteness  on  a  First 
Brass  of  Nero  as  a  small  cella.  without  columns, 
but  with  richly  ornamented  frieze  and  cornice. 
Its  doors  were  closed  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
From  the  time  of  its  traditional  founder,  Numa, 
to  that  of  Livy,  it  was  only  twice  shut  —  once 
after  the  first  Punic  War,  and  secondly  after 
the  victory  of  Augustus  at  Actium.  ...  It 
contained  a  very  ancient  statue,  probably  by 
an  Etruscan  artist,  of  the  doublefaced  Janus 
Bif  rons,  or  Geminus.  .  .  .  The  Temple  of  Janus 

fave  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
orum,  and  from  the  numerous  shops  of  the 
argentarii  or  bankers  and  money-lenders  which 
were  there,  the  word  Janus  came  to  mean  the 


usuiers'  quarter."— J.  H.  Middlctnn.  Ancient 
Rome  in  1885,  ch.  5. — Tlie  Temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  once  more,  by  Vespasian,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jprti.salem  and  the  ending  of  the  w.ir 
in  Judea,  A.  I).  71.  "  It  had  stocnl  open  since 
the  German  wars  of  the  first  princeps  [Augustus] ; 
or,  according  to  tlie  computation  of  the  christian 
Orosius,  from  the  birth  of  ClirLst  to  the  over- 
throw of  tlie  Jewish  people:  for  the  senate  had 
refused  to  sanction  Nero's  caprice  in  closing  it 
on  his  precarious  accommodation  with  Parthia. 
Never  before  had  this  solemn  act  addressed  the 
feelings  of  tlie  citizens  so  directly.  .  .  .  The 
Peace  of  Vesp.ihian  was  celebrated  by  a  new 
bevy  of  poets  and  historians  not  less  loudly  than 
the  Peace  of  Augustus.  A  new  era  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  was  not  less  passionately  pre- 
dicted."—C.  Merivale,  Ilist.  of  the  Romnns,  ch.  60. 
TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON,  The.— "As  soon 
as  David  iiad  given  to  his  people  the  boon  of  a 
unique  capital,  nothing  could  be  more  natuml 
than  the  wish  to  add  sacredness  to  the  glory  of 
the  capital  by  making  it  the  centre  of  the  national 
worship  According  to  the  Chronicles,  David 
.  .  .  had  made  unheard-of  preparations  to  build 
a  house  for  God.  But  it  had  been  decreed  unfit 
that  the  sanctuary  siiould  be  built  by  a  man 
whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of  many 
wars,  and  he  hud  received  the  promise  that  the 
great  work  should  be  accoinplisiied  by  his  son. 
Into  that  work  Solomon  threw  himself  with 
liearty  zeal  in  the  montli  Zif  of  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  his  kin<jdom  was  consolidated. 
...  He  inherited  tlie  friendship  which  David 
had  enjoyed,  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre.  .  .  . 
Tlie  friendliest  overtures  passed  between  the  two 
kings  in  letters,  to  which  Josephus  appeals  as 
still  extant.  A  commercial  treaty  was  made  by 
which  Solomon  engaged  to  furnish  the  Tyrian 
king  with  annual  revenues  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oil,  and  Hiram  put  at  Solomon's  disposal  the 
skilled  labour  of  an  army  of  Sidonian  wood-cutters 
and  artisans.  .  .  .  Some  writers  have  tried  to 
minimise  Solomon's  work  as  a  builder,  and  have 
spoken  of  the  Temple  as  an  exceedingly  insig- 
nificant structure  which  would  not  stand  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  the  smallest  and  humblest 
of  our  own  cathedrals.  Insignificant  in  size  it 
certainly  was,  but  we  must  not  forget  its  costly 
splendour,  the  remote  age  in  which  the  work 
was  achieved,  and  the  truly  stupendous  construc- 
tions which  the  design  required.  Mount  Moriah 
was  selected  as  a  site  hallowed  by  the  tradition 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  and  more  recently  by 
David's  vision  of  the  Angel  of  the  Pestilence 
T.ith  his  drawn  sword  on  the  threshing-floor  of 
the  Jebusite  Prince  Araunah.  But  to  utilise  this 
doubly  consecrated  area  involved  almost  super- 
humun  difilculties,  which  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  loftier  but  less  suitable  height  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  could  have  been  chosen. 
The  rugged  summit  had  to  be  enlarged  to  a 
space  of  500  yards  square,  and  this  level  was 
supported  by  Cyclopean  walls,  which  have  long 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  caverns, 
quarries,  water  storages,  and  subterranean  con- 
duits hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  over  which 
Jerusalem  is  built,  could  only  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  immeasurable  toil.  .  .  . 
It  was  perhaps  from  his  Egyptian  father-in-law 
that  Solomon,  to  his  own  cost,  learnt  the  secret 
of  forced  labour  which  alone  rendered  such 
undertakings  possible.  .  .  .  Four  classes  were 
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subject  to  it.  1.  The  lightest  labour  was  re- 
quired from  the  native  freeborn  iBraelites  (ezrach). 
They  were  not  regarded  as  bondsmen,  .  .  .  yet 
80,000  of  these  were  required  in  relays  of  10,000 
to  work,  one  month  in  every  three,  in  the  forest 
of  Lebanon.  2.  There  were  the  strangers,  or 
resident  aliens  (Qerim),  such  as  the  Pha>nicians 
and  Qiblites,  who  were  Hiram's  subjects  and 
worked  for  pay.  3.  There  were  three  classes  of 
slaves  —  those  taken  in  war,  or  sold  for  debt,  or 
home-born.  4.  Lowest  and  most  wretched  of 
all,  there  were  the  vassal  Canaanites  (Toshabim), 
from  whom  were  drawn  those  70,000  burden- 
bearers,  and  80,000  quarry-men,  the  Helots  of 
Palestine,  who  were  placed  under  the  charge  of 
8,600  Israelite  offlcerfa.  Tlie  blotches  of  smoke 
are  still  visible  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  sub- 
terranean quarries  where  these  poor  serfs,  in  the 
dim  torchlight  and  suffocating  air,  '  laboured 
without  reward,  perished  without  pity,  and  suf- 
fered without  redress.'  The  sad  narrative  re- 
veals to  us,  and  modern  research  confirms,  that 
the  purple  of  Solomoi  had  a  very  seamy  side,  and 
that  an  abyss  of  misery  heaved  and  moaned  under 
the  glittering  surface  of  his  splendour.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  the  lavish  costliness  of  its  materials 
the  actual  Temple  was  architecturally  a  poor 
and  commonplace  structure.  It  was  quite  small 
—  only  90  feet  long,  35  feet  broad,  and  45  feet 
high.  It  was  meant  for  the  symbolic  habitation 
of  God,  not  for  the  worship  of  great  congrega- 
tions. ...  Of  the  external  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing in  Solomon's  day  we  know  nothing.  We 
cannot  even  tell  whether  it  had  one  level  roof,  or 
whether  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  like  a  lower 
chancel  at  the  end  of  it ;  nor  whether  the  roof 
was  flat  or,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  ridged;  nor 
whether  the  outer  surface  of  the  three-storied 
chambers  which  surrounded  it  was  of  stone,  or 
planked  with  cedar,  or  overlaid  with  plinths  of 
gold  and  silver ;  nor  whether,  in  any  case,  it  was 
ornamented  with  carvings  or  left  blank;  nor 
whether  the  cornices  only  were  decorated  with 
open  flowers  like  the  Assyrian  rosettes.  Nor  do 
we  know  with  certainty  whether  it  was  sup- 
ported within  by  pillars  or  not.  ...  It  re- 
quired the  toil  of  300,000  men  for  twenty  years 
to  build  one  of  the  pyramids.  It  took  two  hun- 
dred years  to  build  and  four  hundred  to  embel- 
lish the  great  Temple  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.  It  took  more  than  five  centuries  to  give 
to  Westminster  Abbey  its  present  form.  Solo- 
mon's Temple  only  took  seven  and  a  half  years 
to  build ;  but  ...  its  objects  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  great  shrines  which  we 
have  mentioned.  .  .  .  Needing  but  little  repair, 
it  stood  for  more  than  four  centuries.  Succeeded 
as  it  was  by  the  Temples  of  Zerubbabel  and  of 
Herod,  it  carried  down  till  seventy  years  after 
the  Christian  era  the  memory  of  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  of  which  it  preserved  the  gen- 
eral outline,  though  it  exactly  doubled  all  the 
proportions  and  admitted  many  innovations." — 
F.  W.  Farrar,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  ch.  14 
(Expositor's  Bible). 

TEN,  The  Council  of.  See  Venice:  A.  D. 
1032-1319. 

TEN  THOUSAND,  The  Retreat  of  the. 
SeePEKSiA:  B.  C.  401-400. 

TEN  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL,  The.  See 
Jews:  The  Kingdoms  op  Israel  and  Judah. 

TEN  YEARS  WAR,  The.— The  long  con- 
flict between  Athens  and  her  confederated  ene- 


mies, Spr.i  til  at  the  head,  which  is  usually  called  the 
Peiopounesian  War,  was  divided  into  two  periods 
by  the  Peace  of  Nicias.  The  war  in  the  first 
period,  covering  a  decade,  was  known  as  the 
Ten  Years  War;  though  the  Peloponnesians 
called  it  the  Attic  War.— E.  Curtius,  I  list,  of 
Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  3.— vSee  Athens:  B.  C.  421. 

TENANT  RIGHT,  The  Ulster.— The  Ten- 
ant League.     See  Iuei.and:  A.  I).  1848-1852. 

TENCHEBRAY,  Battle  of  (iio6).  See 
Enoland:  A.  I).  1087-1135. 

TENCTHERI,  The.    See  Usipetes. 

TENEDOS.  See  Tkoja;  and  Asia  Minor: 
The  Ghkek  Colonies. 

TENEZ,  The.  See  American  Aborioinbb: 
Zafotecs,  etc. 

♦ 

TENNESSEE:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. Sec  American  Aborigines:  Shawa- 
NESE,  and  Cherokees. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1629. 

A.  D.  1663.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Shaftesbury  and  others.  See 
NouTJi  Carolina  :  A.  I).  1063-1C70. 

A.  D.  1748.— First  English  exploration  from 
Virginia,  tiee  Onio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748- 
1754. 

A.  D.  1768.— The  Treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  Fort  Stanwix. — Pretended  cession 
of  country  south  of  the  Ohio.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-1768. 

A.  D.  1769-1772.— The  first  settlers  in  the 
eastern  valley. — The  Watauga  commonvtrealth 
and  its  constitution. — "Soon  after  the  success- 
ful ending  of  the  last  colonial  struggle  with 
France,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  British 
king  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  from  trespassing  on  Indian  grounds, 
or  moving  west  of  the  mountains  [see  North- 
west Territory  of  the  U.  8. :  A.  D.  1763]. 
But  in  1768,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the 
Six  Nations  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  English 
all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee  [see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1765-1768] ;  and  this  treaty  was  at  once  seized 
upon  by  the  backwoodsmen  as  offering  an  ex- 
cuse for  settling  beyond  the  mountains.  How- 
ever, the  Iroquois  had  ceded  lands  to  which  they 
had  no  more  right  than  a  score  or  more  other 
Indian  tribes.  .  .  .  The  great  hunting-grounds 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  formed  a 
debatable  land,  claimed  by  every  tribe  that  could 
hold  its  own  against  its  rivals.  The  eastern  part 
of  what  is  now  Tennessee  consists  of  a  great  hill- 
strewn,  forest-clad  valley,  running  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  bounded  on  one  .side  by  the 
Cumberland,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Great 
Smoky  and  Unaka  Mountains;  the  latter  sepa- 
rating it  from  North  Carolina.  In  this  valley 
arise  and  end  the  Clinch,  the  Holston,  the  Wa- 
tauga, the  Nolichucky,  the  French  Broad,  and 
the  other  streams,  whose  combined  volume  makes 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  upper  end  of  the 
valley  lies  in  southwestern  Virginia,  the  head- 
waters of  some  of  the  rivers  being  well  within 
that  State ;  and  though  the  province  was  really 
part  of  North  Carolina,  it  was  opparated  there- 
from by  high  mountain  chains,  »vhile  from  Vir- 
ginia it  was  easy  to  follow  the  watercourses 
down  the  valley.  Thus,  as  elsewhere  among  the 
mountains  forming  the  western  frontier,  the  first 
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movements  of  population  went  pnrnllcl  with, 
ratlier  than  across,  tlie  ranges.  As  in  western 
Virginia  tlie  first  settlera  came,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Pennsylvania,  so,  in  turn,  in  what  was  tlien 
western  North  Carolina,  and  is  now  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, the  first  settlers  came  mainly  from  Vir- 
ginia, and,  indeed,  in  great  part,  from  this  same 
Pennsylvanian  stock.  Of  course,  in  each  case 
there  was  also  a  very  considerable  movement 
directly  westward.  They  were  a  sturdy  race, 
enterprising  and  intelligent,  fond  of  the  stnmg 
excitement  inherent  in  tlic  adventurous  frnntier 
life.  Their  untamed  and  turbulent  passions,  and 
the  lawless  freedom  of  their  lives,  made  them  a 
population  very  productive  of  wild,  headstrong 
characters;  yet,  as  a  whole,  they  were  a  God- 
fearing race,  as  was  but  natural  in  those  who 
sprang  from  the  loins  of  the  Irish  Calvinists. 
Their  preachers,  all  Presbyterians,  followed  close 
behind  the  first  settlers  and  shared  their  toil  and 
dangers.  ...  In  1769,  the  year  that  Boon  first 
went  to  Kentucky,  the  first  permanent  settlers 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Watauga,  the  settle- 
ment being  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Vir- 
ginia settlement,  which  had  for  a  short  time 
existed  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ilolston,  es- 
pecially near  Wolf  Hills.  At  first  the  settlers 
thought  they  were  still  in  the  domain  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  at  that  time  the  line  marking  her 
southern  boundary  had  not  been  run  so  far  west. 
.  .  .  But  in  1771,  one  of  the  new-comers,  who 
was  a  practical  surveyor,  ran  out  the  Virginia 
boundary  line  some  distance  to  the  westward, 
and  discovered  that  the  Watauga  settlement 
came  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina.  Hither- 
to the  settlers  had  supposed  that  they  themselves 
were  governed  by  the  Virginian  law,  and  that 
their  riglits  as  against  the  Indians  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  Virginian  government;  but  this  dis- 
covery threw  them  back  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. They  suddenly  found  themselves 
obliged  to  organize  a  civil  government.  .  .  . 
About  the  time  that  the  Watauga  common- 
wealth was  founded,  the  troubles  in  North  Caro- 
lina came  to  a  head.  Open  war  ensued  between 
the  adherents  of  the  royal  governor,  Tryon,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lieguTators,  as  the  insur- 
gents styled  themselves,  on  the  other,  the  struggle 
ending  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Regulators  at 
the  battle  of  Alamance  [see  North  Carolina  : 
A.  D.  1766-1771],  As  a  consequence  of  these 
troubles,  many  people  from  the  back  counties 
of  North  Carolina  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
took  up  their  abode  among  the  pioneers  on  the 
Watauga  and  upper  Holston;  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Nolichucky  soon  receiving  its  share 
of  this  stream  of  immigration.  Among  the  first 
comers  were  many  members  of  the  class  of  des- 
perate adventurers  always  to  be  found  hanging 
round  the  outskirts  of  frontier  civilization.  .  .  . 
But  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  sterling 
worth ;  fit  to  be  the  pioneer  fathers  of  a  mighty 
and  beautiful  state.  .  .  .  Such  were  the  settler's 
of  the  Watauga,  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth that  grew  into  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
•who  early  in  1773  decided  that  they  must  form 
some  kind  of  government  that  would  put 
down  wrong-doing  and  work  equity  between 
man  and  man.  Two  of  tlieir  number  already 
towered  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  in 
importance  and  merit  especial  mention ;  for  they 
were  destined  for  the  next  thirty  years  to  play 
the  chief  parts  in  the  history  of  that  portion  of 


the  Soutljwost  which  largely  through  their  own 
efforts  became  the  State  of  Tennessee.  These  two 
men,  neither  of  thciu  yet  thirty  years  of  age, 
were  Joiui  Sevier  and  James  Kobcrtson.  .  .  . 
With  their  ('haracteristic  capacity  for  coinl)ina- 
tiini,  so  striking  as  existing  together  with  the 
f(|ually  characteristic  capacity  fur  iiidivulual  self- 
help,  the  .settlers  determined  to  organize  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  They  prom])tly  put  tlieir 
resolution  into  effect  early  in  the  spring  of  1773, 
Robertson  being  apparently  the  leader  in  the 
movement.  They  decided  to  adopt  written  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  by  which  their  conduct  should 
be  governed;  and  these  were  known  as  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Watauga  Association.  They  formed 
a  written  constitution,  the  first  ever  adopted  west 
of  tiie  mountains,  or  by  a  community  composed 
of  American-born  freemen.  It  is  this  fact  of  the 
early  independence  and  self-government  of  the 
settlers  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Tennessee 
that  gives  to  their  history  its  peculiar  impor- 
tance. They  were  tlie  first  men  of  American 
birth  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  com- 
munity on  the  continent.  .  .  .  The  first  step 
taken  by  the  Watauga  settlers,  when  they  had 
determined  to  or'^anize,  was  to  meet  in  general 
convention,  holding  a  kind  of  folk-thing,  akia 
to  the  New  England  town-meeting.  They  then  ■ 
elected  a  representative  assembly,  a  small  par- 
liament or  '  witanagemot,'  which  met  at  Robert- 
son's station.  Apparently  the  freemen  of  each 
little  fort  or  palisaded  village,  each  block-house 
that  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  detached  cabins 
and  clearings,  sent  a  member  to  this  first  frontier 
legislature.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  representa- 
tives, who  proceeded  to  elect  from  their  number 
five — among  them  Sevier  and  Robertson  —  to 
form  a  committee  or  court,  which  should  carry 
on  the  actual  business  of  government,  and  should 
exercise  both  judicial  and  executive  functions. 
This  court  had  a  clerk  and  a  sheriff,  or  executive 
officer,  who  respectively  recorded  and  enforced 
tiieir  decrees.  ...  In  fact,  the  dwellers,  in  this 
little  outlying  frontier  commonwealth,  exercised 
the  rights  of  full  statehood  for  a  number  of  years; 
establishing  in  true  American  style  a  purely 
democratic  government  with  representative  in- 
stitutions."—  T.  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the 
West,  V.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  E.  Kirke  (pseud.  J.  R.  Gilmore),  The 
Reav-Ouard  oftlieliemlulion,  ch.  2-6. — J.  Phelan, 
Hist,  of  Tennessee,  ch.  1-3. 

A.  D.  i776-i;^84. —Annexation  to  North 
Carolina. — Cession  by  that  state  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation. — Consequent  re- 
volt.— Repeal  of  the  act  of  cession. — "The 
Watauga  people  had  hopes,  when  the  articles 
of  association  were  adopted,  of  being  able 
eventually  to  form  an  independent  government, 
governed  as  the  older  colonies  were  governed, 
by  royal  governors.  When  the  disagreements 
between  tlie  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
arose,  they  modified  their  views  to  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  and  regarded  themselves  as  a  dis- 
tinct though  as  yet  inchoate  state.  But  their 
weakness  .  .  .  rendered  tlie  protection  of  some 
more  powerful  state  necessary  for  their  welfare. 
.  .  .  They  petitioned  North  Carolina  for  annexa- 
tion in  1776.  Their  petition  was  granted.  .  .  . 
The  provincial  congress  of  North  Carolina  met  at 
Halifax  in  November,  1776,  and  [liobertson, 
Sevier  and  two  others]  were  delegates  from  Wash- 
ington District,  Watauga  settlement.  .  .  .  After 
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the  unnexution  of  tho  Wusliinjjton  DiBtrict  the 
old  form  of  government  wiis  allowed  to  Htiind 
until  the  spring  of  1777.  ...  In  November  of 
this  year,  1777,  the  District  vf  Washington  be- 
came Washington  County.  .  .  .  From  1777  un- 
til the  disturbances  of  eight  jears  later,  the 
history  of  Tennessee  was  a  part  of  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Tlie  part  played  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tennessee  in  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  active,  and  in  one  iiiHlunce  [at  King's 
Moiintttin]  decisive.  Their  operations  were 
chiefly  of  a  desultory,  guerrilla  kind,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sevier  .  .  .  and  Hhelby."  Sevier 
was  also  the  leader  in  wars  with  the  Indians, 
which  were  carried  on  with  un8i)aring  fierceness 
on  both  sides.  "In  the  April  session  of  1784, 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  ae- 
conhince  with  the  recommendation  oi  tJongress 
itself,  as  well  as  with  tho  dictates  of  a  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  statesmanship,  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Virginiii  and  New  York  [see  Unitkd 
StatehofAm.  :  A.  D.  1781-1786],  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  the  territory  which  is  now  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  This  of  course  included  all 
the  settlements.  The  condition  of  the  cession 
■was  its  acceptance  by  Congress  within  two  years. 
Until  Congress  should  have  accepted  the  ceded 
territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  over 
it  was  to  remain  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
heretofore.  .  .  .  When  the  question  of  cession 
was  first  broached,  it  was  accepted  by  the  four 
representatives  of  the  western  counties  at  Ilills- 
boro,  us  well  as  by  those  who  proposed  it,  as  the 
natural  and  legitimate  solution  of  a  complex 
problem.  No  one  apparently  dreamed  of  oppo.si- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  themselves.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Watauga 
people  had  any  objection  to  the  cession.  .  .  . 
The  objection  was  against  the  manner  of  the 
cession  and  its  conditions.  .  .  .  The  main  cause 
of  complaint  was  that  North  Carolina  had  left 
them  without  any  form  of  government  for  two 
years.  .  .  .  A  storm  of  indignation  swept  through 
the  entire  settlement.  .  .  .  The  people  regarded 
themselves  without  government,  and,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  their  race,  they  sought  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  their  own  resoiirces.  ...  It 
is  one  of  the  noteworthy  facts  in  the  history  of 
institutions  that  the  possessors  of  English  tradi- 
tion always  begin  with  the  first  primal  germ  of 
local  self-government  at  hand,  be  it  court  leet, 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  township,  county, 
school  district,  or  military  company,  and  build 
upward.  The  Watauga  people  had  nothing  so 
convenient  as  the  militia  companies,  and  they  be- 
gan with  them  as  representing  a  more  minutely 
varied  constituency  than  the  county  court. 
Each  company  elected  two  representatives,  and 
the  representatives  so  elected  in  each  county 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  the 
three  committees  of  Washington,  Sullivan,  and 
Greene  counties  met  as  a  kind  of  impromptu  or 
temporary  legislature,  and  decided  to  call  a  gen- 
eral convention  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
difiCerent  counties.  This  convention  met  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1784,  at  Jonesboro.  John  Sevier 
was  elected  president,  and  Landon  Carter  secre- 
tary. ...  It  is  supposed  that  the  convention 
which  met  at  Jonesboro  adopted  the  resolution 
to  form  a  '  separate  and  distinct  State,  indepen- 
dent of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. '  .  .  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  calling  of  a  future  con- 
vention   in    which    representation    was    to    be 


according  to  companies.  .  .  .  The  meeting  ad- 
journed, having  laiiiy  inaugurated  the  contest 
with  North  Carolina,  which  still  claimed  juris- 
diction." S(,();»  afterward  tlie  legislature  of 
North  C'arolinu  \pealed  the  act  of  cession,  and 
"for  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  would 
terminate  the  agiuHion  in  favor  of  a  new  State." 
— J.  I'helan,  Hint,  of  TeniieHHee,  ch.  5-10. 

Ai.HO  IN:  J.  H.  Gilmore,  John  fiku'ir  an  a  Com- 
Dioninalth  liuiUler,  ch.  2. — J.  Q.  jM.  Hamsey, 
Annoln  of  Tenne»itec,  ch.  ,3. 

A.  D.  1780.— The  Battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain.   See  United  States  OK  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1780- 

17H1. 

A.  D.  1785.— The  organization  of  the  State 
of  Franklin.— "Toward  the  close  of  May  [17H.')1 
the  western  lands  being  again  under  discussion 
[in  Congress],  a  resolution  was  carried  urging 
^forth  Carolina  to  reconsider  her  act  of  the  pre- 
vious November,  and  once  more  cede  to  Congress 
her  possessions  beyond  the  mountains.  Had  the 
request  been  granted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
measure  would  have  speedily  brought  peace  and 
(luiet  to  that  distracted  region.  But  North  Caro- 
Ima  was  too  intent  on  bringing  her  rebellious 
subjects  to  terms  to  think  for  a  moment  of  be- 
stowing them  with  their  lands  and  goods  on  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  when  the  news  of  the  request 
was  carried  into  the  district  .some  months  later, 
the  malcontents  expressed  mu(;h  surprise.  They 
could  not,  they  said,  understand  v.hy  Congress 
should  ajjply  to  North  Carolina ;  North  Carolina 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  parent  State 
had,  by  her  act  of  1784,  given  them  away.  Con- 
gress did  not  take  them  under  its  protection. 
They  belonged,  therefore,  to  nobody,  and  while 
in  this  condition  had  called  u  convention,  had 
framed  a  constitution,  had  formed  a  new  State, 
had  chosen  for  it  a  name,  and  elected  a  Legisla- 
ture which  was  actually  in  session  at  the  time  the 
act  of  the  23d  of  May  was  passed.  .  .  .  Much  of 
what  they  stated  was  strictly  true.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  second  convention  had  assembled 
early  in  178.1  These  had  given  the  btate  the 
name  of  Franklin,  and  had  drawn  up  a  constitu- 
tion which  they  submitted  to  the  people.  It  was 
expected  that  the  men  of  the  district  would  con- 
sider it  carefully,  and  select  delegates  to  a  third 
convention,  which  should  have  full  power  to 
ratify  or  reject.  The  place  fixed  upon  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  was  Greenville.  But 
as  there  was  then  no  printing-press  nearer  than 
Charleston  or  Richmond,  and  as  much  time  must 
elapse  before  the  constitution  could  become 
known  to  all,  the  delegates  were  not  to  convene 
till  the  14th  of  November.  Meanwhile  the  Legis- 
lature was  to  organize.  Elections  were  held 
without  delay ;  members  were  chosen  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  settlers  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  elect  representatives  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  parent  State,  and  these,  mefUing  at  Jones- 
boro, conducted  tlieir  business  with  so  much 
dispatch  that  on  the  last  day  of  March  they  ad- 
journed. Many  acts  were  passed  by  them.  But 
one  alone  excited  general  comment,  and  was  the 
cause  of  unbounded  merriment  across  the  moun- 
tains. A  list  of  articles  at  that  time  scarce  to  bo 
met  with  in  the  State  of  Franklin  would  be  a 
long  one.  But  there  would  be  no  article  in  the 
list  less  plentiful  than  money.  .  .  .  When,  there- 
fore, the  Legislature  came  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  legal  currency  of  the  State,  it  most 
wisely  contented  itself  with  fixing  the  value  of 
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•uch  ftrtldes  as  had.  from  time  Immfimorlftl,  lK>en 
used  iiH  money.  One  pound  of  HiiKiir,  the  liiw 
Buid,  Bhoidd  piiHH  for  ii  HldllinKIiiece;  tlie  skin  of 
11  raccoon  or  ii  fox  for  a  hIiHUiij?  and  thre«'penee. 
A  gallon  of  rye  whiskey,  \l  was  thoiii^ht,  was 
worth  twice  that  Hum,  while  a  gallon  of  peach- 
brandy  or  a  yard  of  good  nine  hundred  tlax  linen 
was  eacli  to  jjitss  for  a  three-Hhilling  piece.  Some 
ditliciilty  was  met  with  in  selecting  articles  tiiat 
could  bo  easily  carried  from  place  to  place  and 
expressive  of  large  values.  It  was,  however, 
finally  determined  that  a  clean  beaver-skin,  an 
otter-  or  a  deerskin,  should  each  of  them  be  the 
representative  of  six  shillings.  In  this  kind  of 
money,  the  law  further  prescribed,  the  salary  of 
every  offlcer  of  the  8t^ite,  from  the  Governor 
down  to  the  hangman,  was  to  be  paid.  When 
this  a('t  became  known  in  the  East  the  wits  were 
greatly  anuised.  ...  In  the  belief  that  the  new 
money  conld  not  be  counterfeited  they  were 
much  mistaken.  Many  bundles  of  what  seemed 
to  Ik)  otter  skins  were  soon  passing  about,  wliicli, 
on  being  opened,  were  found  to  be  skins  of  rae- 
(joons  with  tails  of  otters  sewed  to  them.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  the  Stmte  has  often  been  asserted  to 
be  Frankland,  the  land  of  the  Franks,  or  Free- 
men. .  .  .  Hut  letters  are  extant  from  high 
otllcials  of  the  State  to  Benjamin  Franklin  de- 
claring that  it  was  named  after  him." — J.  B. 
McMaster,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  1, 
eh.  3,  with  foot- note. 

Also  IN:  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  AnnaU  of  Ten- 
nesaee,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1785-1796.— The  troubled  history  and 
the  fall  of  the  state  of  Franklin. — The  rise  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee. —  On  receiving  news 
of  the  organization  of  the  independent  state;  of 
Franklin,  Governor  Martin,  of  North  ("aroiina, 
issued  a  proclamation  whicli  was  skilfully  ad- 
dressed to  the  cooler  judgment  of  the  mountain- 
eers and  which  "was  not  without  its  effect." 
But,  although  the  adherents  of  North  Carolina 
"gradually  gained  ground  in  the  new  common- 
wcolth,  a  majority  still  clung  to  Sevier,  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  any  government  but  the  one 
they  tliemselves  had  organized.  In  this  oppo- 
sition of  parties,  disorders  sprang  up  which 
presently  degenerated  into  lawlessness.  Both 
governments  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  both 
sought  to  exercise  it.  The  consequence  was 
that  both  became  inefficient.  Party  quarrels 
ensued;  old  friends  became  enemies ;  Tipton  and 
his  followers  openly  supported  the  claims  of 
North  Carolina;  Sevier  sought  to  maintain  his 
authority  as  the  executive  offlcer  of  Franklin. 
This  antagonistic  spirit  led  to  the  commission  of 
various  outrages.  .  .  .  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
inglorious  quarrels,  Governor  Sevier  did  not 
neglect  to  defend  from  Indian  aggressions  the 
state  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside. 
.  .  .  He  was  far  less  successful,  however,  in  giv- 
ing peace  to  the  distracted  state  of  Franklin.  The 
continuance  of  intestine  dissensions,  and  the  nice 
balance  of  parties  which  took  place  in  1787,  in- 
duced the  people  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  either  to 
North  Carolipa  or  to  the  local  government,  until 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  the  other  should  be 
more  generally  acknowledged.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  with  his  government  tottering  to  its 
downfall,  Sevier  earnestly  appealed  to  North 
Carolina  for  a  ratification  of  the  independence  of 
the  stiite  of  Franklin,  and  to  Franklin  himself, 
and  the  governors  of  Georgia  and  Virginia,  for 


counsel  and  assisfanro.  Disappointed  on  all 
sides,  he  finally  rested  for  support  upon  his  im- 
mediate friends,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  intentions.  .  .  .  But  the  people  were  al- 
ready weary  of  a  feud  wliich  threatened,  at 
every  fresh  outbreak,  to  end  in  !)l()odslied.  In 
1787  the  last  legislature  of  the  state  of  Franklin 
held  Its  sessi(m  at  Oreenville.  .  .  .  The  concilia- 
tory measures  of  North  Carolina  presently  dis- 
armed the  malec(mtentH(if  all  further  arguments 
for  opposing  the  reunicm;  and  in  Februar}', 
1788,  the  state  of  Franklin  ceased  to  exist." 
Fierce  conflicts  between  Sevier  and  Tipton  and 
their  hotti!r  partisans  still  continued  for  some 
time;  tintil,  in  October,  Sevier  was  arrested  for 
high  treason  and  imprisoned  at  .Morgantown. 
He  escaped  soon  after,  through  the  aid  of  his 
sons,  was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  senate, 
and  was  perndttcd  to  qualify  for  tlu'  seat  on  re- 
newing his  oath  of  allegiance.  "  His  services 
were  remembered  and  his  faults  forgotten." 
Meantime,  settlements  on  the  Cumberland, 
fotinded  in  1779  by  .James  Uobertson,  had  pros- 
pered and  grown  strong,  and  Nashville,  the 
chief  among  tliem,  assumed  its  name  in  1784, 
"in  commemoration  of  the  patriotic  services  of 
Colonel  Francis  Nash," of  North  Carolina,  who 
fell  In  the  battle  of  Gerniantown.  In  1790,  after 
iiitlfying  the  Federal  Constitution,  North  Caro- 
lina, re-enacted  the  cession  of  her  western  terri- 
tory, coinciding  with  the  present  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  L^nited  States,  stipulating  "that 
no  regulation  miwle  or  to  be  made  by  Congress 
shall  tend  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves."  The 
"Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio  "  was  then  or- 
ganized, with  William  Blount  for  governor.  Six 
years  later  (.lannary,  1706),  the  population  of  the 
'rerritory  having  been  ascertained  by  a  census 
to  be  67,000  free  white  inhabitants  and  10,000 
slaves,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  the  State  of 
Tennes.see  was  formed,  with  John  Sevier  for 
Governor,  and,  after  some  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, it  was  formally  admitted  to  its  place  and 
rank  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  first  Representative  in  the  House  was  Andrew 
Jackson. —  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Hist,  of  Ihiiiesaee, 
ch.  13-17. 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Gilmore,  John  Sevier  as  a 
ComnionwenlthBnilder,  ch.  4-12. 

A.  D.  1785-1800.— The  question  of  the  Free 
Navigation  of  the  Mississippi.—  Discontent 
of  the  settlers  and  intrigues  among  ^'  em. 
See  Loui8i.\N.\ :  A.  D.  1785-1800. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.  —  The  Creek  War.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (Au- 
gust—  AlMUL). 

A.  D.  1861  (January— May). —  The  mode  in 
which  the  state  was  dragged  into  Rebellion. — 

"  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  on  the  6th 
of  Januarj'.  On  the  12th,  a  bill  for  the  calling 
of  a  state  convention  [with  the  object  of  follow- 
ing the  lead,  in  secession,  which  South  Carolina 
had  taken  on  the  20th  of  December-  See  United 
Statesok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Octobeii— Decem- 
beh)]  was  passea.  It  was  passed  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  voters.  The  election  took  place 
on  the  8th  day  of  February.  The  people  voted 
against  holding  a  convention  by  67,360,  to 
54,156.  In  disregard  of  tliis  vote  of  the  people, 
however,  the  legislature,  on  May  1st,  p»issed  a 
joint  resolution-authorizing  the  governor  to  enter 
into  a  military  league  with  the  Confederate 
States.    The  league  was  formed.    The  Governor, 
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iHliani  O.  IlarriH,  m'tit  n  nifHWiffo  tn  the  IckIsIa- 
ture,  iiiuioiincin^  the  fact,  lie  Hlali'd  ilw  IcriiiH. 
.  .  .  It  Mlipiilutcd  that  until  the  Ntatc  Hlidiihl  bo- 
conn' a  int'inlHT  i»f  tlic!  Confederacy,  'the  wliole 
military  force  and  ndlitary  operationH,  olTennivc 
nnd  defensive,  of  Raid  Htate,  in  the  impending 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  wliall  lie  mider 
the  chief  control  and  tlireetioii  >>r  the  i'lesident  of 
tlie  (,'onfederate  States.'  It  was  aluo  ajjreed  that 
the  Htat(!  would,  aH  soon  nn  it  Hliould  Join  tin- 
Confederacy,  turn  over  all  pulilic  property  it 
nd^ht  ac(|ulre  from  the  I'nited  StatcH.  The 
iegiMlatiire  ratilled  the  league  hy  decided  niajort- 
tlea  of  both  l)ranclies.  'IMichc  final  proceedings 
took  place  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day,  tlu;  legi.slatiiru  put  forth  n  declara- 
tion of  independence.  It  was  Hubmitted  to  tlu; 
votes  of  the  people  for  ratitlcatlon.  This  docu- 
ment waives  the  right  of  secession,  as  follows: 
'  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
waiving  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  ab- 
stract (ioctrlnc  of  secession,  but  asserting  the 
right,  as  a  free  nnd  independent  people, 'declare 
that  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  Ten- 
nessee became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union, 
'  are  liereby  abrogated. '  The  vote  for  separation 
■was  declared  by  the  governor  to  l)e  104,019  for, 
and  47, 2;J8  against  that  measure.  It  tlius  appears 
that  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  declaring 
the  separation  of  the  state  from  the  Federal 
Union,  placed  its  action  upon  the  ground  of  a 
revolutionary  riglit,  which  all  admit  to  bo  in- 
nllcnable,  ii  the  cause  l)e  just."  —  S.  S.  Cox, 
Three  Deeaden  of  Federal  lA^ginlation,  eh.  0. 

Also  in:  F.  Moore,  ed.,  liehelUon  lieoml,  v.  1, 
doc.  201-205.— O,  J.  Victor,  Hist,  of  the  Southern 
liebellion,  div.  4,  eh.  11  (n.  2). 

A.  D.  1 86 1  (April). — Governor  Harris'  reply 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
Unitki)  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1861  (April). 

A.  D.  i86i  (June).  — The  loyalty  of  East 
Tennessee  and  its  resistance  to  Secession. — 
"For  separation  and  representation  at  liich- 
mond,  East  Tennessee  gave  [at  the  election,  June 
8,  wlien  the  question  of  secession  was  nominally 
submitted  to  the  people,  the  state  having  been 
already  delivered  by  its  governor  and  legislature 
to  the  Confederacy!  14,700  votes;  and  lialf  of 
that  number  were  uebel  troops,  having  no  au- 
tliority  under  the  Constitution  to  vote  at  any 
election.  For  '  no  separation '  and  '  no  represen- 
tation,'—  the  straightout  Union  vote,— East 
Tennessee  gave  83,000,  or  18,300  of  a  majority, 
witli  at  least  5,000  quiet  citizens  deterred  from 
coming  out  by  threats  of  violence,  and  by  the 
presence  of  drunken  troops  at  the  polls  to  msult 
them.  .  .  .  By  .  .  .  fraud  nnd  villainy,  .  .  . 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee  was  carried  out  of 
the  Union.  The  loyal  people  of  East  Tennessee, 
to  their  great  honor,  had  no  lot  or  part  in  the 
work." — \V.  G.  Brownlow,  Sketches  of  the  Rise, 
Progreas  and  Decline  of  Secession,  pp.  222-223. — 
"Finding  themselves  powerless  before  the  tyr- 
anny inaugurated,  the  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  hold  a  Con- 
vention at  Greenville,  to  consult  as  to  Lhe  best 
course  to  pursue.  This  Convention  met  Ji-ne 
17th.  The  attendance  was  very  large  —  thirty- 
one  counties  having  delegates  present  on  the 
first  day.  Judge  Nelson  presided.  After  a  four 
days'  session  it  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Griev- 
ances and  liesolutions,"  declaring  that  "we  pre- 
fer to  remain  attached  to  the  Government  of  our 


fathers.  The  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States 
has  done  us  no  wrong.  The  CongresH  of  the 
United  States  has  partsed  no  law  to  oppress  us. 
.  .  .  Tlie  secession  cause  has  thus  far  been  sus- 
tained b>  deception  and  fulscliood."  Tlio  ('on- 
vention  protested  on   behalf  of  East  Tcnncsseo 


against  being  dragged  into  rel)ellion,  nnd  an 
iiointed  conuuissioners  to  purnie  measures  look 
ing  to  the  fornuktion  of  a  separate  slate.     "Vain 
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protest!  It  was  not  long  before  those  Unionists 
and  protestants  against  wrong  were  tlying  for 
their  lives,  and  were  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts.  '—O.  J.  Victor,  Hist,  of  the  Southern  lie- 
hellion,  div.  5,  eh.  5  (p.  2). 

Al-s<»  in:  T.  W.  Humes,  The  Loi/,il  Moun- 
taineers of  Tennessee,  eh.  6-11. — W.  Hulc,  /."i/al- 
ists  of  Tenn.  in  the  late  War  {Sketrhes  of  War 
I  list.,  Ohio  Comniandfri/,  L.  /,.  r.  2). 

A.  D.  x863  (February).— The  breaking  of 
the  Rebel  line  of  defense  at  Fort  Henry  and 
Fort  Donelson.  See  Unitku  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.I).  1862(jANU.vnv— Fkiiuuauy:  Kentucky— 
'Fennehsek). 

A.  D.  i86a  (March).— Andrew  Johnson  ap- 
pointed military  eovernor.-  See  United  States 
oi  Am.:  a.  I),  1862  (Maucii-Junk). 

A.  D.  1863  (April). — The  continued  advance 
of  the  Union  armies.— Battle  of  Shiloh,  or 
Pittsburg  Landing.  See  United  States  ob* 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (Fei)huaiiv~ AniiL:  Ten- 
nessee). 

A.  D.  1862  (April— May).— The  Union  ad- 
vance upon  Corinth,  Mississippi.  Bee  United 
States  OK  Am.  :  A.  I>.  1862  (Ai'uiL— May:  Ten- 
nessee— Mississipri). 

A.  D.  1862  (June).— Evacuation  of  Fort  Pil- 
low and  surrender  of  Memphis  by  the  Confed- 
erates. See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (June:  On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1862  (June— October).  — The  Buell- 
Bragg  campaign. —  Chattanooga  secured  by 
the  Confederates.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1862  (June— OcTouEU:  Tennessee— Ken- 
tucky). 

A.  D.  1862-1863  (December— Januarjr). — 
Bragg  and  Rosecrans.— The  Battle  of  Stone 
River,  or  Murfreesborough.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  i).  186'.J-IH63  (Decemuek— Janu- 
auy:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (February— April). —  Engage- 
ments at  Dover  and  Franklin.  See  United 
States  OK  A.M. :  A.  I).  1863(FEBUUAnY— Apuil: 
Tennessee). 

A.  D.  i863(Iune  — July).  — The  TuUahoma 
campaign  of  Rosecrans.  Sec  United  States 
OF  A.M. :  A.  D.  1863  (June— July :  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (August —  September).  —  Burn- 
side  in  east  Tennessee.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  1).  1863  (August  —  Septembdh: 
Tennessee)  Buiinsidk's  demvekance. 

A.  D.  1863  (August  —  September).  —  The 
Chickamauga  campaign  and  battle.  —  The 
Union  army  at  Chattanooga.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August- Septem- 
MKii:  Tennessee)  Rosecrans'  advance. 

A.  D.  1863  (October— November). —  The 
Siege  and  the  Battles  of  Chattanooga.— 
Lookout  Mountain.— Missionary  Ridge.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863  (October- 
November:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (October—  December).—  Siege 
of  Knoxville.  See  United  States  of  Am.: 
A.  D.  1863  (October— December:  Tennessee). 
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A.  D.  1863-1864  (December— April), -Win- 
ter operations.-  withdrawal  of  Longstreet 
from  eatt  Tennessee.  Ste  L'mtki>  Statks  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I>.  iWlIt   1H(11(1)KIKMUEK— Aniii,:  Tkn- 

NKBSKK — .MlHrtlMMirri). 

A.  D.  1864  (April).— The  Fort  Pillow  Maf 
•acre.  Hir  Unitku  Htatks  ok  A.M. ;  A.  I).  IH(J4 
(Ariiii-:  Tknnkhhkk). 

A.  D.  1864  (September  —  October).  —  For- 
rest's raid.  —  The  capture  of  Athens.  Hi-u 
UNiTKr)  Htatkh  OK  Am.  :    \.    I).    IWll  (Hkptkm- 

HKIt — (U.TOIlKIl:    (JK.OUOIA). 

A.  D.  1864  (November). —  Hood's  invasion 
and  destruction.  -The  Battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  Hoc  Umtico  Statks  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  1«04  (NovKMUKU:  Tknnkbmek),  luitl  (1)k- 
CKMIIKU:   Tknnkhhkk). 

A.  D.  1865.— President  Johnson's  recogni- 
tion of  the  reconstructed  State  Government. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805  (May- 
July). 

A.  D.  1865-1866.—  Reconstruction.—  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery. — Restoration  of  the  State  to 
its  "  former,  proper,  practical  relation  to  the 
Union." —  In  the  early  part  of  18(1."),  Andrew 
Johnson,  though  Vice-rreHidentelect,  was  "still 
discharging  tho  functions  of  iiiilifnry  governor 
of  Tennessee.  A  popular  convention  originating 
from  his  recommendation  and  assembling  under 
his  a.  )iccs,  was  organi/.cd  at  Nashville  on  the 
9th  day  of  January,  1805.  Membership  of  the 
body  was  limited  to  those  who 'give  an  active 
support  to  the  Uidon  cause,  who  have  never  vol- 
untarily borne  arms  against  the  Ooven.ment,  who 
have  never  voluntarily  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.'.  .  .  Tennessee,  as  Johnson  bluntly 
maintained,  could  only  bo  organized  and  con- 
trolled as  a  State  in  the  Union  by  that  portion  of 
her  citizens  who  acknowledged  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  tho  Union.  Under  this 
theory  of  procedure  tho  popular  convention  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  SUitc  constitution, 
'  forever  abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery  in 
tho  State,'  and  further  declaring  that  'the  Legis- 
lature shall  make  no  law  recognizing  the  right 
of  property  in  man.'  The  convention  took  sev- 
eral other  important  steps,  annulling  in  whole 
and  in  detail  all  the  legislation  which  under 
Confederate  rule  had  made  the  State  a  guilty 
participant  in  the  rebellion.  Thus  was  swept 
away  the  ordinance  of  Secession,  and  the  State 
debt  created  in  aid  of  tho  war  against  the  Union. 
All  these  proceedings  were  subinitled  to  popular 
vote  on  the  23(1  of  February,  and  were  ratified 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  25,203  against  a  nega- 
tive vote  of  48.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  at 
the  Presidential  election  of  1800  was  145,333. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  requirement  of  one-tenth  of  that 
number  was  abundantly  complied  with  by  the 
vote  on  the  questions  submitted  to  the  popular 
decision.  .  .  .  Under  this  new  order  of  things, 
William  G.  Browulow,  better  known  to  the 
world  bj'  his  soubriquet  of  '  Parson  '  Browulow, 
"was  chosen  governor  without  opposition  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1805,  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration.  The  new  Legislature  met 
at  Nashville  a  month  later,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
and  on  the  5th  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment; thus  adding  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
National  authority  to  that  already  decreed  by 
the  State.  The  Legislature  completed  its  work 
by  electing  two  consistent  Union  men,  David  T. 
Patterson  and  Joseph  S.  Fowler,  to  the  United 


Senate.  Tho  framework  of  tho  new  Oov- 
eramflnt  was  thus  coninietcd  and  in  operation 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln."— J.  G.  lUidnc, 
TiffiUji  Yfiim  of  I'oiKjriMK,  r.  2,  c/t,  3. —  After  thu 
orgaid/ation  of  a  loyal  government  in  TctuicHHeu, 
mori'  than  a  year  passed  Ix-fore  tli(<  restoration 
of  th(!  Stiit(>  to  its  eonrtlitutional  relations  with 
the  United  States,  by  i\w  admi.ssion  of  its  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  ('ongress.  Tennes- 
see was  the  first,  however,  among  the  secedcul 
States  to  olitain  that  reer)gidtion,  l)y  being  tho 
first  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  (.'onstitutionul 
Amendment.  "  Immediately  on  lh«  reception 
of  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  State  contain- 
ing the  pr()|)OHed  amendment,  (lovernor  Hrown- 
low  issued  a  pnxlamption  sununoidng  th(>  Legis- 
laturi!  of  Teiuiessee  to  assemble  at  Nashville  on 
the  4lh  of  July  118(10].  .  .  .  Every  elTort  was 
made  to  prevent  tlie  assembling  of  the  required 
number  [to  constitute  a  <[uorum|.  The  power- 
ful infiueneeof  the  President  himself  was  thrown 
in  opposition  to  ratification."  By  arresting  re- 
calcitrant members,  and  by  "the  expedient  of 
considering  the  members  who  were  under  arrest 
and  coiilined  in  a  couunittee  room  as  present  in 
their  places,"  the  ouorum  was  assumed  to  have 
been  made  up  and  the  amendment  was  ratified. 
"  Inunedialely  after  the  news  was  received  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Bingham,  in  tho  House  of 
liejjresentatives,  moved  to  reconsider  a  motion 
by  which  a  joint  resolution  relating  to  the  resto- 
ration of  'lennessee  had  been  referred  to  tho 
Couunittee  on  Reconstruction,"  and,  this  motion 
being  adopted,  ho  introduc'  I  a  substitute  which 
declared,  "  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby 
restored  to  her  former,  proper,  practical  relation 
to  tlie  Union,  and  again  entitled  to  be  represented 
by  Senators  and  Represeutativos  in  Congress, 
duly  elected  and  (lualified,  upon  their  taking  the 
oaths  of  ortlce  required  by  existing  laws."  On 
tho  following  day  this  joint  resolution  passed 
tho  House,  and  a  day  later  (July  21st),  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate. —  W.  H.  Barnes,  Iliat.  of 
t/ieadthC'oiiff.,  ch.  20. 

Also  in:  Ira  P.  Jones,  lieconatruction  in  Ten- 
ncmee  ( Win/  the  Solid  Smith?  ch.  7). 

A.  D.  1866-1871.— The  Ku  Klux  Klan.    See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1800-1871. 


TENNIS-COURT     OATH,     The.      See 

France;  A.  D.  1789  (June). 

TENOCHTITLAN.  — The  native  name  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1325- 
1502. 

TENPET,  The.     See  Maoians. 

TENURE-OF-OFFICE  BILL,  The.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1806-1807  (De- 
CE.MBEII — Maiicii). 

TEOTIHUACAN,  Pyramids  at.  See  Mex- 
ico, Ancient:  The  Toltec  Kmimue,  «&c. 

TtQUESTA,  The.  See  Ameuican  Abokig- 
INES:  Timuquanan  Fa.mily. 

TERENTILIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  451-449. 

TERMILI,  The.    See  Lycians. 

TEROUENNE:  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
English  (1513).     See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1513-1515. 

TERRA  FIRMA.    See  Tiekua  Fihme. 

TERROR,  The  Reign  of.— iVs  commonly 
used,  this  phrase  describes  the  fearful  state  of 
things  that  prevailed  in  France  during  a  period 
of  the  French   lievolutiou  which   ended  with 
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the  fall  of  Robespierre,  July  27  (Ninth  Ther- 
midor).  1794.  The  Ueginning  of  the  period  so 
called  is  usual ly  placed  at  the  date  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  May  31 — June  2,  17951,  which  overthrew 
the  Girondists  and  gave  unrestrained  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Terrorists  of  1  he  Mountain.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  was  not  however  fully  organized 
as  a  deliberately  merciless  system,  and  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  of  the  Paris  Con-mune, 
"the  order  of  the  day,"  until  the  following  Sep- 
tember. In  another  view,  the  Reign  of  Terror 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of 
the  terrible  Ilevolutionary  Tribunal,  March,  1793. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (Febiiuaky— April), 
to  1794  (July). 

TERTIARII,  The.    See  Beguines,  etc. 

TESCHEN,  Treaty  of  (1779).  See  Ba- 
varia: A.  I).  1777-1779. 

TESHER.— TJie  name  which  the  Egyptians 
jgave  to  the  Arabian  desert,  signifying  red  earth. 
See  Egypt:  Its  names. 

TESSERA    HOSPITALIS.     See  Hospes. 

TEST  ACT,  and  its  Repeal.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1672-1673,  and  1827-1828  Re.moval 

OK    DlSAHILITIES. 

TESTRI,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  687).  See 
Franks:  A.  I),  ni  1-7.52. 

TESTS,  Religious,  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities: Abolished.     Sec  England:  A.  D.  1871. 

TETONS,  The.  See  A.merican  Aborigi- 
nes: SlOUAN  Fa.MILY. 

TETRARCH.  — As  originally  used,  this 
official  title,  from  the  Greek,  signified  the  gover- 
nor of  one  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  province. 
Later,  the  Romans  applied  it  to  mauy  tributary 
princes,  in  Syria  and  elsewhere,  to  whon  .liey 
wished  to  give  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the 
tributjiry  kings. 

TETZEL,  and  the  sale  of  Indulgences. 
See  Papacy:  A.  1).  1517  Tetzel. 

TEUKRIANS,  The.— "The  elegiac  poet 
Kalliniis,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  was  the  first  who  mentioned  the  Teu- 
krians;  he  treated  them  as  immigrants  from 
Krfite,  though  other  authors  represented  them 
as  indigenous,  or  as  having  come  from  Attica. 
However  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  their  origin, 
we  may  gather  that,  in  the  time  of  Kallinus,  they 
were  still  the  great  occupants  of  the  Tread 
[northwestern  Asia  Minor].  Gradually  the  south 
and  west  coasts,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  this 
region,  became  penetrated  by  successive  colo- 
nies of  ^olic  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  name  Teukrians 
gradually  vanished  out  of  present  use  and  came 
to  belong  only  to  the  legends  of  the  past." — G. 
Qrote,  Hist,  of  Orecce,  pt.  2,  ch.  14. 

TEUTECAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Zapotecs,  etc. 

TEUTONES.— TEUTONIC— "  In  the  way 
of  evidence  of  there  being  Teutones  amongst  the 
Germans,  over  and  above  the  associate  mention 
of  *heir  names  with  that  of  the  Cimbri  [see 
Cimbri],  there  is  but  little.  They  are  not  so 
mentioned  either  by  Tacitus  or  Strabo.  .  .  . 
Arguments  have  been  taken  from  .  .  .  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  present  word  '  Deut-sch ' 
=  ' German,'  with  the  classical  word  'Teutones.' 
.  .  .  The  reasoning  ...  runs  thus :  The  syllable 
in  question  is  common  to  the  word  'Teutones,' 
'Teut-onicus,'  'Theod-iscas,'  'teud-uiscus,'  'teut- 
iscus,'  'tut-iske,'  'ddt-iske,'  'tiut-sche,'  'deut- 
sch  ' ;  whilst  the  word  Deut-sch  means  German. 
As  the  ' Teutones '  were  Germans,  so  were  the 


Cimbri  also.  Now  this  line  of  argument  is  set 
aside  by  the  circumstance  that  the  syllable  '  Tcut-' 
in  Teutones  and  Teut-onicus  as  the  names  of  the 
confederates  of  the  Cimbri,  is  wholly  unconnec- 
ted with  the  'Teut-'in  '  theotl-iscus '  and  Deut- 
sch.  This  is  fully  shown  by  Grimm  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  words  German  and  Dutch.  In. 
its  oldest  form  the  latter  word  meant  '  popular,' 
'national,'  '  vernacular';  it  was  an  adjective  ap- 
plied to  the  'vulgar  tongue,'  or  the  vernacular 
German,  in  opposition  to  the  Latin.  In  the  tenth 
century  the  secondary  form  '  Teut-onicus '  came 
in  vogue  even  with  German  writers.  Whether 
this  arose  out  of  imitation  of  the  Latin  form 
'  Ilomanice,' or  out  of  the  idea  of  an  historical 
connection  with  the  Teutones  of  the  classics,  is 
immaterial.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  word 
'Deut-sch'  proves  nothing  respecting  the  Teu- 
tones. Perhaps,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Martial  the  word  'Teutonicus'  was  used  in  a 
general  sense,  denoting  the  Germans  in  general. 
Certain  it  is  that,  before  his  time,  it  meant  the 
particular  people  conquered  by  Marius,  irrespec- 
tive of  origin  or  locality." — R.  G.  Latham,  The 
German >/  of  Tacitus,  app.  3. 


TEUTONIC   KNIGHTS  OF  THE  HOS- 
PITAL :  The  founding  of  the  order. — "It  is 

not  possible  to  find  the  exact  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  Order,  but  it  was  probably 
about  A.  D.  1190  that  it  received  its  full  organi- 
zation as  one  of  the  recognized  Religious  Mili- 
tary Orders.  Its  actual  commencement,  like  that 
of  the  other  Orders,  was  obscure  and  humble. 
About  1128  or  1129,  a  wealthy  German,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
settled  there  with  his  wife,  intending  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion and  in  visiting  the  holy  places.  His  atten- 
tion and  interest  were  soon  e.xcited  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  poorer  countrymen,  who  came  in 
great  numbers  as  pilgrims  to  .Jerusalem.  Many 
fell  sick,  and  endured  great  miseries  and  hard- 
ships. Moved  with  compassion,  he  received 
some  of  the  more  distressing  cases  into  his  own 
house.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  work  grew 
beyond  this,  and  he  built  a  hospital,  with  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  this 
institution  he  passed  the  whole  of  his  time, 
nursing  the  sick  pilgrims ;  and  to  their  mainte- 
nance he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  means."  One 
by  one,  others  of  his  countrymen  joined  the  pious 
German  in  his  benevolent  work,  and  ' '  banded 
themselves  together  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  united  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  poor  with  the  profession  of 
arms  in  their  defence,  under  the  tith  of  Hospi. 
tallers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  litti^  oand  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Prior  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, although  they  did  not  actually  join  this 
Order,  whose  operations  they  so  closely  imitated. 
...  It  was,  however,  during  the  siege  of  Acre 
[A.  D.  1189-1191]  that  the  Teutonic  Order  re- 
ceived its  final  and  complete  organization  as  one 
of  the  great  Military  Religious  Orders  of  Europe." 
At  Acre,  the  Hospitallers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
then  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  Saladin's  cou- 
quest,  joined  certain  citizens  of  Bremen  and  Lu- 
beck  in  providing  a  field-hospital  for  the  wounded 
and  sick,  and  in  their  new  sphere  of  labor  they 
acquired  the  designation  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Jerusa- 
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lem.  "  It  is  siiid  that  the  Order  owed  its  consti- 
tution to  Frederick,  Duke  of  Suahia ;  but  tlierc 
is  much  obscurity,  and  little  authentic  record  to 
determine  this  or  to  f  urnisli  particulars  of  the 
transaction.  The  Order  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  contirmed  by  Pope  Celestine  III." — F.  C 
Woodhouse,  Military  Iteligioun  Onlers,  pt.  '3, 
ch.  1. 

Conquest  of  Prussia.  See  Puusbia:  13th 
Centl'uy:  and  Livonia, 

Subjectiou  to  Poland,  secularization  of  the 
Order  and  surrender  of  its  territories.  Sec 
Poland;  A.  D.  1333-1573. 

A.  D.  1809. —  Suppressiot.  by  Napoleon.  See 
Gekmany;  a.  D.  laoy  (,1ui,v--Decemuek). 
♦ 

TEWFIK,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  The  reign 
of.  See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1875-1S83;  and  1882- 
1883 

TEWKESBURY,  Battle  of  (1471).— The 
final  battle  of  the  "Wars  o'  the  Uoses,  in  which 
Edward  IV.  of  Enplaud  overthrew  the  last 
Lancastrian  army,  collected  by  Queen  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  her  adherents;  fought  May  4,  1471. 
Three  weeks  previously,  at  Barnet,  he  had  de- 
feated and  slain  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  At 
Tewkesbury  Queen  Alargaret  was  taken  pris- 
oner, her  young  son  disappeared,  how  or  when 
is  uncertain,  and  her  husband,  the  deposed  King 
Henry  VI.,  died  mysteriously  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  his  prison  in  the  tower.  It  was  the  end 
of  the  Lancastrian  struggle.  Sec  England: 
A.  D.  1455-1471. 

♦ 

TEXAS:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and 
the  name. —  Amongst  the  small  tribes  found 
early  in  the  19th  century  existing  west  of  the 
Mississippi  on  Red  River  and  south  of  it,  and 
believed  to  be  natives  of  that  region,  were  the 
Caddoes,  "the  Nandakoes,  the  Inies  or  Tachies, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  province  of 
Texas,  and  the  Nabedaches,  .  .  .  [who]  speak 
dialects  of  the  Caddo  language."  Also,  the 
Natchitoches,  the  Yatassees,  the  Adaize,  the 
Appelousas,  etc.  —  A.  Gallatin,  Syiwpsis  of  the 
Indian  2'nbea  {Arch(Bologia  Americana,  v.  2), 
introd ,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  President'e  Message,  Feb.  19,  1806, 
with  accompanying  doc's. — See,  also,  American 
Aborigines:  Apaciie  Group. 

A.  D.  1685-1687.— La  Salle's  shipwrecked 
colony.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1669-1687. 

A.  D.  1819-1835.— Relinquishment  of  Ameri- 
can claims  to  Spain. — Condition  as  a  Mexican 
province.  —  Encouragement  of  immigration 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe.— "By 
the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas,  the  United  States  relinquished  all 
claim  to  the  western  portion  of  Louisiana  lying 
south  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Sabine  [see 
Florida:  A.  D.  1819-1821;  and  Louisiana: 
A.  D.  1798-1803].  After  the  linal  ratification  of 
that  treaty  by  both  governments,  and  the  cession 
and  delivery  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States, 
the  Spaniards  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Sabine,  and  erected  it  into 
the  'Province  of  Texas,'  under  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  From 
that  time  the  Sabine  River  was  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  province  of  Texas  at  this  time  was 
occupied  by  the  native  tribes  of  savages,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  few  Spanish  settlements.  .  .  . 


The  whole  population,  including  some  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  scarcely 
exceeded  5,000  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  ])or- 
tion  were  the  remains  of  old  colonies  formed 
during  t  .  Spanish  dominion  over  the  province 
of  Louisiana.  Each  principal  settlement,  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  Nacogdoches,  was 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  military  com- 
mandant, who  exerci-sed  civil  and  military  au- 
thority within  the  limits  of  his  presidio.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  province  of  Texas  under  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  until  the  year  1821,  when  Mexico 
became  an  independent  nation.  ...  On  the  24th 
of  OctS')er,  1824,  the  Mexican  States  adopted  a 
Republican  form  of  government,  embracing  'a 
confederation  of  independent  states,'  known  and 
designated  as  the  '  United  States  of  Mexico. '  la 
this  confederation  the  departments  of  Texas  and 
Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one  state,  and  were 
jointly  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  independence  in 
the  United  States  of  Mexico,  the  colonization 
and  settlement  of  Texas  became  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  national  policy  with  the  new  government. 
To  attract  population  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  colonization  laws  were  enacted,  to  en- 
courage enterprising  individuals  from  foreign 
countries  to  establish  large  colonies  of  emigrants 
within  the  limits  of  Texas.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  enterprise  was  awakened  in 
the  United  States  and  in  some  portions  of  Eu- 
rope. Founders  of  colonies,  or  'Empresarios,' 
were  induced  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the 
occuj^ancy  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, designated  in  their  respective  'grnnts';  the 
extent  of  the  grant  being  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  colonists  to  be  introduced.  The  first 
grant  was  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of 
Durham,  Connecticut,  in  1821,  and  under  its 
provisions  he  was  required  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities to  introduce  300  families  from  the 
United  States.  This  enterprising  man,  having 
departed  from  Bexar  for  the  introduction  of  his 
colony,  died  on  his  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, leaving  his  plans  of  colonization  to  be 
prosecuted  by  his  son,  Colonel  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, who  possessed  the  talents,  energy,  and  judg- 
ment requisite  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Having  succeeded  to  his  father's  enterprise,  he 
subsequently  acquired  more  influence  with  the 
Mexican  government  than  any  other '  empresario ' 
in  the  province.  .  .  .  But  a  few  years  had  elapsed 
when  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  department  of 
Texas  had  been  parceled  out  into  extensive 
grants  for  settlement  by. the  different  'empres- 
arios '  with  their  colonies.  .  .  .  Emigration  from 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the  popula- 
tion in  all  the  departments  until  the  year  1834, 
when  political  troubles  began  to  convulse  the 
Mexican  Republic."  In  1835  "the  whole  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  was  about  20,000; 
of  this  number  General  Austin's  colony  com- 
prised no  less  than  13,000,  or  more  than  half  the 
entire  population.  These  were  chiefly  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  Mexicans 
within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  this  period  scarcely 
exceeded  3,000,  most  of  whom  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bexar." — J.  W.  Monette,  Discovery 
a)id  Settlement  of  tfie  Mississippi  Valley,  v.  2,  pp. 
569-572. 

Also  in:  H.  Yoakum,  Hist,  of  Texas,  v.  1,  ch. 
15-21. 
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A.  D.  1824-1836.— The  introduction  of  Sla- 
very.— Schemes  of  the  Slave  Power  in  the 
United  States.  —  Revolutionary  movement 
under  Houston. — Independence  of  Mexico  de- 
clared, and  practically  won  at  San  Jacinto. — 
Tlie  Aiiiericiin  settlers  in  Texas  "  brought  their 
filiives  with  them,  and  continued  to  do  .so  not- 
withstanding a  decree  of  tlie  Mexican  Congress, 
issued  in  July,  1824,  which  forbade  the  importa- 
tion into  Mexican  territory  of  slaves  from  foreign 
countries,  and  notwithstanding  the  Constitution 
adopted  the  same  year,  which  declared  free  all 
children  thereafter  born  of  slaves.  About  that 
time  the  slave-holders  in  the  United  StateiS  began 
to  see  in  Texas  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to 
them.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  admitting 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State  and  opening  to  slavery 
all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  south  of 
86°  30',  seemed  at  first  to  give  a  great  advantage 
to  the  slave  power.  But  gradually  it  became 
apparentthatthe  territory  thus  opened  to  slavery 
was,  after  all.  too  limited  for  the  formation  of 
many  new  Slave  States,  while  the  area  for  the 
building  up  of  Free  States  was  much  larger. 
More  territory  for  slavery  was  therefore  needed 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  sections.  At  the  same  time  the  Mexican 
government,  growing  alarmed  at  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  American  colony  in  Texas,  attached 
Texas  to  Coahuila,  the  two  to  form  one  state. 
The  constitution  of  Coahuila  forbade  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves;  and  in  1829  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  by  the  decree  of  September  15,  emanci- 
pated all  the  slaves  within  its  boundaries.  Then 
the  American  Slave  States  found  themselves 
flanked  in  the  southwest  by  a  power  not  only 
not  in  sympathy  with  slavery,  but  threatening 
to  become  dangerous  to  its  safety.  The  main- 
tenance of  slavery  in  Texas,  and  eventually  the 
acquisition  of  that  country,  were  thenceforth 
looked  upon  by  the  slaveholding  interest  in  this 
Republic  as  matters  of  very  great  importance, 
and  the  annexation  project  was  pushed  forward 
systematically.  First  the  American  settlers  in 
Texas  refused  to  obey  the  Mexican  decree  of 
emancipation,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  Mexican  authorities  permitted  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  decree  did  not  embrace 
Texas.  Thus  one  point  was  gained.  Then  the 
Southern  press  vigorously  agitated  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  area  of  slavery,  while  an  interest 
in  the  North  was  created  by  organizing  three 
land  companies  in  New  York,  which  used  pre- 
tended Mexican  land  grants  in  Texas  as  the  basis 
of  issues  of  stock,  promising  to  make  people  rich 
over-night,  and  thus  drawmg  Texas  within  the 
circle  of  American  business  speculation.  In 
1830  President  Jackson  made  another  attempt  to 
purchase  Texas  [Henry  Clay,  in  1827,  when 
Secretary  of  State  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
had  already  made  a  proposal  to  the  Mexican 
government  for  the  purchase],  offering  five  mil- 
lions, but  without  success.  The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, scenting  the  coming  danger,  prohibited 
the  immigration  of  Americans  into  Texas.  This, 
however,  had  no  effect.  The  American  colony 
now  received  a  capable  and  daring  leader  in  Sam 
Houston  of  Tennessee,  who  had  served  with 
General  Jackson  in  the  Indian  wars.  He  went 
to  Texas  for  the  distinct  object  of  wresting  that 
country  from  Mexico.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  President  Jackson  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  intentions.    Ilevolutionary  couvulsions  in 


Mexico  gave  the  American  colonists  welcome 
opportunities  for  complaints,  which  led  to  col- 
lisions with  the  Mexican  authorities.  General 
Santa  Anna,  who  by  a  successful  revolutionary 
stroke  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  attempted  to  reduce  the  unruly 
Americans  to  obedience.  In  1835  armed  conflicts 
took  place,  in  which  the  Americans  frequently 
had  the  advantage.  The  Texans  declared  their 
independence  from  Mexico  on  March  2,  1836. 
The  declaration  was  signed  by  about  60  men, 
among  whom  there  were  only  two  of  Mexican 
nationality.  The  constitution  of  the  new  repub- 
lic confirmed  the  existence  of  slavery  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  surrounded  it  with  all  possible 
guaranties.  Meanwhile  Santa  Anna  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  Mexican  army  to  subdue  the  revo- 
lutionists. Atrocious  butcheries  marked  the 
progress  of  his  soldiery.  On  March  6  the  Ameri- 
can garrison  [250  men]  of  the  Alamo  [a  mission 
church  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar]  was  massacred, 
and  on  the  27th  a  large  number  [500]  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  at  Goliad  met  a  like  fate.  These 
atrocities  created  a  great  excitement  in  the  United 
States.  But  on  April  21  the  Te.'ians  under  Hous- 
ton, about  800  strong,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  Santa  Anna's  army  of  1,500  men,  at  San 
Jacinto,  taking  Santa  Anna  himself  prisoner. 
The  captive  Mexican  President  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  victorious  Texans,  promising' 
the  evacuation  of  the  cojintry,  and  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  its  independence;  but  this  the 
Mexican  Congress  refused  to  ratify.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  maintained,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  neutral  position.  President  Jackson 
had  indeed  instructed  General  Gaines  to  march 
his  troops  into  Texas,  if  he  should  see  reason  to 
apprehend  Indian  incursions.  Gaines  actually 
crossed  the  boundary  line,  and  was  recalled  only 
after  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  had 
taken  his  passports.  The  organization  of  rein- 
forcements for  Houston,  however,  h)\d  been  suf- 
fered to  proceed  on  American  soil  without  inter- 
ference."— C.  Schurz,  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  ch.  17 
(V.  2). 

Also  in:  H.  von  Hoist,  Comt.  and  Pol.  Hist, 
of  the  IT.  8.,  V.  2,  ch.  7.— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  Pacijfic  States,  v.  8  {Mexico,  v.  5),  ch.  7. — 
A.  M.  Williams,  Sam  Houston  and  this  War  of 
Independence  in  Texas. 

A.  D.  1836-1845. — Eig^ht  years  of  indepen- 
dence—Annexation to  the  United  States. — 
The  question  ir  Congress  and  the  country. — 
"Santa  Anna,  .  .  .  constrained  in  his  extremity 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  .  .  . 
was  liberated,  and  the  new  republic  established 
in  October,  1886,  with  a  Constitution  modeled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  General 
Houston  inaugurated  as  its  first  President.  The 
United  States  forthwith  acknowledged  its  inde- 
pendence. In  less  than  a  year  application  was 
made  to  the  United  States  government  to  receive 
the  new  republic  into  the  Union,  and,  though  this 
was  at  the  time  declined,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
question  was  destined  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  American  civil  policy.  The  North  saw  in 
the  whole  movement  a  predetermined  attempt  at 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  the  invasive 
emigration,  the  revolt,  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, the  temporary  organization  of  a  re- 
public, and  the  application  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,  successive  steps  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  would,  tixrough  the  creation  of 
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half  a  dozen  or  more  new  states,  give  a  prepon-  | 
derance  to  the  slave  power  in  the  republic.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  who  had  declined  the  overtures  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  succeeded  in  the 
Presidency  by  General  Harrison,  wlio,  dying  al- 
most immediately  after  his  inauguration,  was 
followed  by  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Tyler,  a 
Virginian,  and  a  supporter  of  extreme  Southern 
principles.  Tlie  annexation  project  was  now 
steadily  pressed  forward,  but,  owing  to  the  dilH- 
cult  circumstances  under  whicli  Mr.  Tyler  was 
placed,  and  dissensions  arising  in  tlie  party  that 
had  elected  him,  notiung  decisive  could  be  done 
until  1844,  when  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  being  accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon,  Mr.  Calhoun  succeeded  liim.  A 
treaty  of  annexation  was  at  once  arranged,  but, 
on  being  submitted  to  the  Senate,  was  rejected. 
Undiscouraged  by  this  result,  the  South  at  once 
determined  to  make  annexation  the  touchstone  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election.  .  .  .  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  prominent  candidates  of 
the  two  opposing  parties  for  the  Presidency, 
were  compelled  to  make  known  their  views  pre- 
viously to  the  meeting  of  the  nominating,-  Con- 
ventions," and  both  discountenanced  annexation. 
Van  Buren  was  accordingly  defeated  in  the 
Democratic  Convention  and  James  K.  Polk  re- 
ceived the  nomination.  Clay  was  nominated  by 
the  Whigs,  and  made  an  attempt,  in  the  succeed- 
iDC  canvass,  to  change  his  ground  on  the  Texas 
question;  but  "his  attempt  only  served  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  and  cost  him  the  support  of  the 
anti-slavery  party,  whose  votes  would  have 
elected  him. "  Polk  was  chosen  President ;  but  the 
rnncxation  of  Texas  did  not  wait  for  his  inaugu- 
ration. "On  December  19th  a  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
providing  for  annexation.  Attempts  were  made 
to  secure  half  the  country  for  free  labor,  the  other 
half  being  resigned  to  slavery.  .  .  .  This  proposi- 
tion was.  however,  defeated.  ...  As  the  measure 
eventually  stood,  it  made  suitable  provision  for 
the  mode  in  which  the  '  State  of  Texas'  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  the  disposal  of  its  mu- 
nitions of  war,  public  property,  unappropriated 
lands,  debts.  On  the  main  point  it  was  arranged 
that  new  states,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
in  addition  to  Texas  proper,  should  subsequently 
be  made  out  of  its  territory,  those  lying  south  of 
latitude  36°  30'  to  be  admitted  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  people  might  desire;  in  those 
north  of  that  line,  slavery  to  be  prohibited.  Mr. 
Tyler,  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  of  office,  un- 
willing to  leave  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Polk,  the 
honor  of  completing  this  great  Southern  meas- 
ure, dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to  Texas;  her 
assent  was  duly  scQured,  and  the  Mexican  prov- 
ince became  a  state  of  the  Union.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  this  had 
been  done  left  a  profound  dis.satisfaction  in  the 
North.  The  portion  of  territory  ceded  to  free- 
dom did  not  belong  to  Texas ;  her  boundary  did 
not  approach  within  200  miles  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line.  The  South  had  therefore  se 
cured  tiie  whole  of  the  new  acquisition ;  she  had 
seized  the  substance,  and  had  deluded  the  North 
with  a  shadow." — J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the  Am. 
Gicil  War,  v.  1,  ch.  23. 

Also  in:  T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Tears'  View, 
V.  2,  eh.  135,  138-142, 148.— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  tfie  Pacific  States,  v.  8,  ch.  13. — H.  Greeley, 
Hist,  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension,  ch.  10. 


A.  D.  1846-1848.— The  Mexican  War.    See 

Mexuo:  a.  D.  1840;  1846-1H47;  and  1847. 

A.  D.  1848. — Territory  extorted  from  Mex- 
ico in  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo.  See 
Mexico:  A.  I),  1848. 

A,  D.  1850.— Sale  of  territory  to  the  United 
States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
I80O, 

A.  D.  1861  (February).-— Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1861  (Januauy — FEimuAUY). 

A.  D.  1861  (February). — Twiggs'  surrender 
of  the  Federal  army,  posts  and  stores.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.   1860-1861  (De- 

CEMBKH— FeHKITAUY). 

A.  D.  1862. — Farragut's  occupation  of  coast 
towns.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (.M.\Y — .Iri.Y:  On  the  ^IissLssiPn). 

A.  D.  1865  (June). — Provisional  government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1865  (May— July). 

A.  D.  1865-1870.  —  Reconstruction.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (May — 
July),  and  after,  to  1868-1870. 


TEZCUCO.     See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1325-1502. 

THABORITES,  The.     See  My8TIci8.m. 

THAI  RACE,  The.     See  Siam. 

THAMANiEANS,  The.— An  ancient  people 
who  occupied  the  region  in  western  Afghanistan 
which  lies  soutii  aad  southeast  of  Herat,  from 
the  Haroot-rud  to  the  Helmend. — G.  Ilawlinson, 
Mve  Great  Monarchies, Persia,  ch.  1. 

THAMES,  Battle  of  the.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.   D.    1812-1813  Haukison's 

NOUTUWESTERN  CAMPAIGN. 

THANAGE. — An  old  Celtic  tenure  by  which 
certain  thanes'  estates  were  held  in  Scotland,  and 
which  feudalism  displaced. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scotland,  v.  3,  p.  246. 

THANE,  OR  THEGN.  See  Comitatus ;  and 
Ethel;  and  England:  A.  D.  958. 

THANET,  The  Jute  Landing  on.  See  Eng- 
land: A,  D.  449-473. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY,  The  American: 
Its  origin. — "  The  Pilgrims  [at  Plymouth],  fond 
as  they  were  of  social  enjoyment,  had  since  land- 
ing known  no  day  of  rest  except  the  sacred  dajr 
of  worship.  Now  [in  1621,  the  year  after  their 
landing  from  the  Mayflower]  that  the  summer 
was  past  and  tlie  harvest  ended,  they  determined 
to  have  a  period  of  recreation,  combined  with 
thanksgiving  for  their  many  mercies.  The  Gov- 
ernor thereupon  sent  out  four  huntsmen,  who  in 
one  day  secured  enough  game  to  supply  the 
Colony  for  nearly  a  week.  Hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  Massasoit,  who  accepted  and  brought 
ninety  people  with  him.  The  guests  remained 
three  days,  during  which  they  captured  five  deer 
to  add  to  the  larder  of  their  hosts.  The  motley 
company  indulged  in  a  round  of  amusements, 
and  the  Colonists  entertained  their  visitors  with 
military  tactics  and  evolutions.  Without  doubt, 
religious  services  opened  each  day ;  for  the  Pil- 
grims were  cheerful  Christians,  who  carried  re- 
ligion into  all  their  affairs.  Thus  heartily  and 
royally  was  inaugurated  the  great  New  England 
festival  of  Thanksgiving.  For  two  centuries  it 
continued  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Eas-ern 
States;  but  it  has  now  become  national,  its  an- 
nual return  finding  a  welcome  along  the  Lake 
shore  and  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific.  ...  In  1623  a  public  day  of  Thanks- 
j^iving  is  noticed;  and  one  is  mentioned  in  a. 
letter  of  1632.  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  a 
religious  festival  was  held  after  every  harvest, 
and  that  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  records  did  not  mention  it  any  more  than 
they  did  the  great  training-day,  with  its  sermon 
and  holiday  features." — .1.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pil- 
grim lifpublic,  pp.  179-180,  and  foot-note. 

THANN,  OR   THAUN,   Battle  of  (1638). 

SeeGEUMANV:   A.   D.    1034-1039 Battle   of 

(1809).     Sec  Germany  :  A.  D.  1809  (.Ianuaiiy— 

Jt'NK). 

THAPSACUS.— Thapsacus  "  Wiis  situated 
just  above  the  modern  town  of  Rakka,  at  the 
only  point  in  the  central  course  of  the  Euphrates 
where  that  river  is  fordabie  (though  even  here 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year),  for  which 
reason  it  continued  to  be  used  alike  by  the  Per- 
sian, Greek  and  Roman  armies  during  a  long 
period.  It  was  also  a  conunercial  route  of  im- 
portance in  ancient  times." — E.  H.  Bunbury, 
Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  10,  sect.  2  (v.  1). —  See, 

also,  Al'AMEA. 

THAPSUS,  The  Battle  of  (B.  C.  46).  See 
Rome:  B.  V.  47-40. 

THAPSUS  :  The  Tyrian  colony.  See  Cau- 
TiiAOE,  The  Dominion  or. 

THASOS.— THASIAN  MINES.— Thasos, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  ^^gean  Sea,  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  its  gold  mines,  first  discovered  and 
worked  by  the  Pha>nicians.  Still  more  valuable 
mines  on  the  neighboring  Thracian  coast  were 
developed  and  worked  by  the  Thasians  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians  and  subsequently 
became  subject  to  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
466-454. 

THAUR,  The  Cave  of  Mount.  See  Ma- 
HO.METAN  Conquest:  A.  D.  609-632. 

THAUSS,  Battle  of  (1431).  See  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1419-1434. 

THEATINES,  The.— The  founders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Theatines  (1524)  were  "  Gaetano  of 
Thiene,  a  native  of  Vicenza,  and  Gian  Pletro 
Caraffa  [afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.].  The  former 
had  quitted  a  lucrative  post  at  the  Roman  court 
in  order  to  transplant  the  ideas  of  the  Oratory  of 
the  Divine  Love  to  his  native  city,  Venice,  and 
Verona,  and  had  grailually  come  to  concentrate 
his  pious  thoughts  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
secular  clergy  of  the  Church.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Bonifacio  da  Colle,  a  Lombard  lawyer, 
became  interested  in  his  design,"  and  then  it  was 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  Caraffa,  whose  bish- 
opric of  Chieti,  or,  according  to  the  older  form, 
Theate,  gave  its  name  to  the  new  order  of  the 
Theatines." — A.  W.  Ward,  Tlie  Counter-Iteforma- 
tion,  p.  28. — "To  the  vow  of  poverty  they  made 
the  special  addition  that  not  only  would  they 
possess  nothing,  but  would  even  abstain  from 
begging,  and  await  the  alms  that  might  be 
brought  to  their  dwellings.  .  .  .  They  did  not 
call  themselves  monks,  but  regular  clergy  —  they 
were  priests  with  the  vows  of  monks.  Their  in- 
tention was  to  establish  a  kind  of  seminary  for 
the  priesthood.  .  .  .  They  devoted  themselves 
rigidly  to  their  clerical  duties — to  preaching,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  care  of 
the  sick.  .  .  .  The  order  of  the  Theatines  did  not 
indeed  become  a  seminary  for  priests  precisely, 
its  numbers  were  never  sufiicient  for  that;  but 
it  grew  to  be  a  seminary  for  bishops,  coming  at 


length  to  be  considered  the  order  of  priests  pecu- 
liar to  the  nobility." — L.  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the 
Popes,  bk.  2,  sect.  8  {v.  V\. 

THEBAIS,  The.— The  southern  district  of 
Upper  Egvpt,  taking  its  name  from  Thebes. 

THEBES,  Egypt.— "No  city  of  the  old 
world  can  still  show  so  much  of  her  former 
splendour  as  Egyptian  Thebes.  .  .  .  Not  one  of 
the  many  temples  of  Tliebes  has  wholly  disap- 
peared ;  some  are  almost  complete ;  many  of  the 
royal  and  private  tombs  were,  until  the  tourist 
came,  fresh  with  colours  as  of  yesterday.  .  .  . 
The  origin  of  the  great  city  is  obscure.  Unlike 
Memphis,  Thebes,  her  southern  rival,  rose  to  the 
headship  by  slow  degrees.  It  was  towards  the 
clo.se  of  the  dark  age  marked  by  the  rule  of 
Hanes,  that  a  new  line  of  kings  arose  in  the  up- 
jier  country,  with  Thebes  for  their  capital.  At 
first  they  were  merely  nobles;  then  one  became 
a  local  king,  and  his  successors  won  the  whole 
dominion  of  Egypt.  These  were  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  Their  date  must  be 
before  Abraham,  probably  some  centuries  earlier. 
.  .  .  Thebes,  like  the  other  cities  of  Egypt,  had 
a  civil  and  a  religious  name.  The  civil  name 
was  Apiu,  '  the  city  of  thrones,'  which,  with  the 
article  't'  or  '  ta,  became  Ta-Apiu,  and  was 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  the  name  of  their 
own  famous  city,  by  us  corruptly  called  Thebes. 
The  sacred  name  was  Nu-Amen,  'the  city  of 
Amen, '  the  god  of  Thebes ;  or  simply  Nu,  '  the 
city,' and  Nu-5,  '  the  great  city. '  In  these  names 
we  recognize  the  No-Amon  and  No  of  Scripture." 
—  R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of  Egypt,  ch.  4. —  See,  also, 
Egypt:  The  Old  Empiiie  and  the  Middle 
Empire.  .  > 
♦ 

THEBES,  Greece:  The  founding  of  the 
city. — "In  the  fruitful  plain,  only  traversed  by 
low  hills,  which  stretches  from  the  northern 
declivity  of  Mount  Cithaeron  to  the  Boeotian  lakes 
opposite  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sound  which 
separates  Eubcea  from  the  mainland,  in  the 
'  well-watered,  pasture-bearing  region  of  the 
Aones,'  as  Euripides  says,  lay  the  citadel  and 
town  of  Thebes.  According  to  Greek  tradition, 
it  was  built  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician.  The 
Aones,  who  inhabited  the  country,  are  said  to 
have  amalgamated  with  the  Phoenicians  whom 
Cadmus  brought  with  him,  into  one  people. 
The  citadel  lay  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height  be- 
tween the  streams  Ismenus  and  Dirce;  it  bore 
even  in  historical  times  the  name  Cadmea;  the 
ridge  to  the  north  of  the  town  was  called 
Phcenicium,  i.  e.  mountain  of  the  Phoenicians. 
In  the  story  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  Greek 
legend  relates  the  Phoenician  mythus  of  Mel- 
karth  and  Astarte.  In  order  to  seek  the  lost 
goddess  of  the  moon,  Astarte,  Cadmus- Melkarth, 
the  wandering  sun-god,  sets  forth.  He  finds 
her  in  the  far  west,  in  Bojotia,  and  here  in 
Thebes,  on  the  Cadmea,  celebrates  the  holy  mar- 
riage. .  .  .  There  are  a  few  relics  of  the  wall  of 
the  citadel  of  Cadmea,  principally  on  the  north 
side ;  they  are  great  blocks,  not  quite  regularly 
hewn.  Of  the  city  wall  and  the  famous  seven 
gates  in  it  nothing  remains;  even  this  number 
seven  points  to  the  Phoenicians  as  well  as  the 
designations  which  were  retained  by  these  gates 
even  in  historical  times.  The  Electric  gate  be- 
longed to  the  sun-god  Baal,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Elector;  the  Neitic  gate,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
god  of  war.  .  .  .  The  gate  Hypsistia  was  that  of 
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Zeus  Hypsistos,  whose  shrine  stood  on  the 
Cadntea;  ...  the  Proetidic  gate  belonged  to 
Astarte,  whose  domain  was  the  moon;  the 
Oncieic  gate  in  the  north-v/est  belonged  to 
Athena  Onca,  who  Is  expressly  called  a  PhoD- 
nician  goddess.  ...  It  is  probable  that  the  two 
remaining  gates,  the  Homoloic  and  the  Crenaic, 
were  also  dedicated  to  gods  of  this  circle — to 
the  spirits  of  planets.  According  to  Greek 
legend,  Cadmus  invented  the  building  of  walls, 
mining,  armour,  and  letters.  Herodotus  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  the  Phoenicians 
who  came  with  Cadmus  taught  much  to  the 
Greeks,  even  writing:  from  the  Phojnicians  the 
lonians,  in  whose  midst  they  lived,  had  learned 
letters.  If  even  this  early  borrowing  of  writing 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is  incorrect,  all  the 
other  particulars, — the  legend  of  Cadmus,  which 
extends  to  the  Homeric  poems,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  Thebes  are  called  Cadmeans;  the 
rites  of  the  Thebans;  the  walls  and  gates, — 
taken  together,  give  evidence  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians went  over  from  Eubcea  to  the  continent, 
and  here  fixed  one  of  their  most  important  and 
lasting  colonies  upon  and  around  the  hill  of 
Cadmea." — M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
ch.  4. — See,  also,  B(EOtia. 

B.  C.  509-506.  —  Unsuccessful  war  with 
.Athens.    See  Atfiens:  B.  C.  509-506. 

B.  C.  480.  —  Traitorous  alliance  with  the 
Persians.     See  Greece  :  B.  C.  480  (Salamis). 

B.  C.  479. — Siege  and  reduction  by  the  con- 
federate Greeks. — Punishment  for  the  Persian 
alliance.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  479  (Plat^a). 

B.  C.  457-456.— War  with  Athens.— Defeat 
at  CEnophyta. — Overthrow  of  the  oligarchies. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  458-456. 

B.  C.  447-445. — Boeotian  revolution. — Over- 
throw of  Athenian  influence. — Defeat  of  Athens 
at  Coronea.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

B.  C.  431. — Disastrous  attack  on  Plataea. — 
Opening  hostilities  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  432-431. 

B.  C.  404-403. — Shelter  and  aid  to  Athenian 
patriots.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  404-403. 

B.  C.  39S-387.—Confederacy  against  Sparta 
and  alliance  with  Persia. — The  Corinthian 
War. — Battle  of  Coronea.— Peace  of  Antalci- 
das.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

B.  C.  383.— The  betrayal  of  the  city  to  the 
Spartans.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  379-3^1.— The  liberation  of  the  city.— 
Rise  of  Epaminondas. — Overthrow  of  Spartan 
supremacy  at  Leuctra.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
879-371. 

B.  C.  378.— The  Sacred  Band.— "This  was 
an  institution  connecting  itself  with  earlier 
usages  of  the  land.  For  already  in  the  battle  of 
Delium  a  band  of  the  Three  Hundred  is  men- 
tioned, who  fought,  like  the  heroes  of  the 
Homeric  age,  associated  in  pairs,  from  their 
chariots  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  soldiery. 
This  doubtless  very  ancient  institution  was  now 
[B.  C.  378]  revived  and  carried  out  in  a  new 
spirit  under  the  guidance  of  Epaminondas  and 
Gorgidas.  They  had  quietly  assembled  around 
them  a  circle  of  youths,  with  whom  they  had 
presented  themselves  before  the  community  on 
the  day  of  the  Liberation,  so  that  they  were  re- 

farded  as  the  founders  of  the  Sacred  Band  of 
hebes.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  belong  to  the  Three  Hundred;  but 
those  among  the  youth  of  the  land  who  were  in 


feeling  the  noblest  and  most  high-minded, 
and  who  already  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Tyrants  had  been  preparing  themselves  for  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  were  henceforth  the  elect 
and  the  champions.  It  was  their  duty  to  stimu- 
late the  rest  eagerly  to  follow  their  example  of 
bravery  and  discipline;  they  were  associated 
with  one  another  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
by  identity  of  feelings.  ...  A  soldierlike  spirit 
was  happily  blended  with  ethical  and  political 
points  of  view,  and  ancient  national  usage  with 
the  ideas  of  the  present  and  with  Pythagorean 
principles;  and  it  constitutes  an  honorable  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  Epaminondas." — E.  Cur- 
tius,  Iliat.  of  Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  370-362.  —  Intervention  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.— Successive  expeditions  of  Epaminon- 
das.— Invasions  of  Sparta. — Formation  of  the 
Arcadian  Union. — Battle  of  Mantinea  and 
death  of  Epaminondas.  See  Gukkce:  B.  C. 
371-362. 

B.  C.  357-338.— The  Ten  Years  Sacred  War 
with  the  Phocians. — Intervention  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.— Loss  of  independence  and  liberty. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  857-336. 

B.  C.  335.— Revolt.— Destruction  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  336-335. 

B.  C.  316.—  Restoration  by  Cassander  of 
Macedonia.    See  Greece  :  B.  C.  321-312. 

B.  C.  291-290. —  Siege  of  by  Demetrius.-^ 
Thebes,  with  otiier  Boeotian  towns,  united  in  a 
revolt  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  while  the 
latter  held  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  was  re- 
duced to  submission,  B.  C.  290,  after  a  siege 
which  lasted  nearly  ayear. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hi8t.  of 
Greece,  ch.  60. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Sack  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily. 
— Abduction  of  silk-weavers.  See  Byzantine 
E.MPIRE:  A.  D.  1146. 

A.  D.  1205. — Included  in  the  Latin  duchy  of 
Athens.    See  Athens;  A.  D.  1205. 

A.  D.  1311.  —  Conquest  by  the  Catalans. 
See  Catalan  Grand  Company. 


THEGN,    OR    THANE.     See  Comttatub; 
Ethei.  ;  and  England  :  A.  D.  958. 
THEIPHALI.— THEIPHALIA.     See  Tai- 

FALiK. 

THEMES. — Administrative  divisions  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  "The  term  thema  was  first 
applied  to  the  Roman  legion.  The  military  dis- 
tricts, garrisoned  by  legions,  were  then  called 
themata,  and  ultimately  the  word  was  used 
merely  to  indicate  geographical  administrative 
divisions." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  tlie  Byzantim 
Empire,  bk.  1,  ch.  1,  sect.  \,  foot-note. —  See,  also, 
Byzantine  Empire:  A.  D.  717. 

THEMISTOCLES,  Ascendancy  and  fall  of. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  489-480,  to  477-462. 

THEODORA,  Empress  in  the  East  (Byzan- 
tine, or  Greek),  A.  D.  1042,  and  1054-1056. 

THEODORE,  King  of  Corsica.  See  Corsica: 

A.  D.  1729-1769 Theodore  L,  Pope,  A.  D. 

642-649 Theodore  II.,  Pope,  898 Theo- 
dore or  Feodore,   IL,  Czar  of  Russia,  1584- 

1598 Theodore  HI.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1676- 

1682 Theodore  Lascaris  I.,  Greek  Em- 
peror of  Nicaea,  1206-1222 Theodore  Las- 
caris II.,  Greek  Emperor  of  Nicaea,  1255- 
1259. 

THEODORIC,  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of. 
See  Goths:  A.  D.  473-488;  and  Rome:  A.  D. 
488-536. 
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TIIE8SAL0NICA. 


THEODOSIAN  CODE,  The.     See  Cokpdb 

JuniH   CiVIMH. 

THEODOSIUS  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.    D.  im-'SOr);   (Western),  392-395;    in 

Britain,  sec  Bkitain:  A.  D.  367-370 Theo- 

dosius  II.,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  408-450; 
(Western),  423-425 Theodosius  III.,  Ro- 
man Emperor  (Eastern),  716-717. 

THEOPHILUS,  Emperor  in  the  East,  (By- 
zantine, or  Greek),  A.  D.  829-842. 

THEORI.—  The  name  of  Tlieori,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  "  in  addition  to  its  familiar  sig- 
nification of  spectators  at  the  theatre  and  public 
ambassadors  to  foreign  sanctuaries  and  festivals, 
was  specially  applied  to  certain  public  magis- 
trates, whose  function  it  was  to  superintend  and 
take  charge  of  religious  affairs  in  general,  though 
they  often  possessed  along  with  this  some  more 
extensive  political  power.'  — O.  Sch5mann,  Antig. 
of  Greece  :  The  State,  pt.  2,  cfi.  5. 

THEORICON,  The.— "By  means  of  the 
Theoricon  .  .  .  ,  the  most  pernicious  issue  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  there  arose  in  a  small  free  state 
[Athens]  a  lavish  expenditure,  which  was  rela- 
tively not  less  than  in  the  most  voluptuous  courts, 
and  which  consumed  large  sums,  while  the  wars 
were  unsuccessful  for  the  want  of  money.  By 
it  is  understood  the  money  which  was  distributed 
among  the  people  for  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals and  games,  partly  to  restore  to  the  citizens 
the  sum  required  for  their  admission  into  the 
theatre,  partly  to  enable  them  to  procure  a  better 
meal.  In  part  it  was  expended  for  sacrifices, 
with  which  a  public  feast  was  connected.  .  .  . 
The  superintendents  of  the  theoricon  were  not 
called  treasurers;  but  they  evidently  had  a 
treasury.  Their  oflSce  was  one  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  government,  and  indeed  of 
the  most  eminent.  They  were  elected  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people  through  cheirotonia. 
Their  office  f:eems  to  have  been  annual.  Their 
number  is  -owhere  given.  Probably  there  were 
ten  of  tliem,  one  from  each  tribe.  .  .  .  The 
Atheiiiau  people  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  treasury 
of  the  theorica  its  private  treasury. " — A.  Boeckh, 
Public  Economy  of  Athens  {tr.  by  Lamb),  bk.  2, 
ch.  7  /  also  ch.  13. 

THEOW.— "In  the  earliest  English  laws 
.  .  .  slaves  are  found ;  the  '  theow '  [from  the 
same  root  as  'dienen,'  to  serve]  or  slave  simple, 
whether  '  wealh  ' — that  is,  of  British  extraction, 
captured  or  purchased  —  or  of  the  common  Ger- 
man stock  descended  from  the  slaves  of  the  first 
colonists ;  the  '  esne  *  or  slave  who  works  for  hire ; 
the  '  wite-tlreow  '  who  is  reduced  to  slavery  be- 
cause he  cannot  pay  his  debts." — W.  Stubbs, 
Cotut.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  5,  sect.  37. 

THERA. — The  ancient  name  of  the  Greek 
island  of  Santorin,  one  of  the  Sporades,  whose 
inhabitants  were  enterprising  navigators,  and 
weavers  and  dyers  of  purple  stuffs.  They  are 
said  to  have  founded  Gyrene,  on  the  north  Afri- 
can coast. — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch. 
3. — See  Ctrknaica. 

THERM.^. — "The  Roman  thermae  were  a 
combination  on  a  huge  scale  of  the  common  bal- 
nea; with  the  Greek  gymnasia.  Their  usual  form 
was  that  of  a  large  quadrangular  space,  the  sides 
of  which  were  formed  by  various  porticos,  exe- 
dne,  and  even  theatres  for  gymnastic  and  literary 
exercises,  and  in  the  centre  of  wliich  stood  a 
block  of  buildings  containing  the  bath  rooms 
and  spacious  halls  for  undergoing  the  compli- 


cated process  of  the  Roman  warm  bath.  The 
area  covered  by  the  whole  group  of  buildings 
was,  in  many  cases,  very  large.  The  court  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  enclosed  a  space  of  1,150 
feet  on  each  side,  with  curvilinear  projections  on 
two  sides.  The  central  mass  of  building  was  a 
rectangle,  730  feet  by  380.  .  .  .  The  otlier  great 
Impenivl  thermic  of  Itome,  those  of  Nero,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Diocletian,  and  Constantine,  were 
probably  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Thermae 
Caracallie.  All  were  built  of  brick,  and  the  in- 
terior was  decorated  with  stucco,  mosaics,  or 
slabs  of  marble,  and  other  ornamental  stones. 
.  .  .  The  public  balnea;,  as  distinct  from  thermae, 
.  .  .  were  used  simply  as  baths,  and  had  none  of 
the  luxurious  accessories  attached  to  them  which 
were  found  in  the  courts  of  the  great  thermae. " — 
R.  Burn,  Rome  and  tfie  Campagna,  introd. 

THERMIDOR,  The  month.  See  France: 
A.  D.    1793  (October)  The  new  republican 

CALENDAR. 

THERMIDORIANS.— The  Ninth  of  Ther- 
midor.  See  France:  A.  D.  1794  (July),  and 
1794-1795  (July— April). 


THERMOPYLiE,  The  Pass  of.    See  Thes- 

SALY. 

B.  C.  480. — The  defense  by  Leonidas  aeainst 
the  Persians.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  480  (Ther- 

MOPYLiE). 

B.  C.  352. — Repulse  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-336. 

B.  C.  279.— Defense  against  the  Gauls.  See 
Gauls:  B.  C.  280-279. 

B.  C.  191. — Defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    See  Seleucid^  :  B.  C.  224-187. 

A.  D.  1822. — Greelc  victory  over  the  Turks.. 
See  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 


THERVINGI,  The.  See  Goths  (Visigoths)  : 

A.  D.  376. 

THESES  OF  LUTHER,  The  Ninety-five. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1517. 
THESMOPHORIA,    The.      See    Greece: 

B.  C.  383. 

THESMOTHETES.  See  Athens:  From 
THE  Dorian  Migration  to  B.  C.  683. 

THESPROTIANS.  See  Epirus;  and  Hel- 
las. 

♦ 

THESSALONICA.  — Tlierma,  an  unimpor- 
tant ancient  city  of  Macedonia,  received  the  name 
of  Tliessalonica,  about  315  B.  C,  in  honor  of  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Cas- 
sandcr.  Cassander  gave  an  impetus  to  the  city 
which  proved  lasting.  It  rose  to  a  high  com- 
mercial rank,  acquired  wealth,  and  became, 
under  the  Romans,  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces. 

A.  D.  390. —  Massacre  ordered  by  Theo- 
dosius. —  A  riotous  outbreak  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  390,  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of  one  of 
the  popular  favorites  of  the  circus,  was  punished 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  a  manner  so  fiend- 
ish that  it  seems  wellnigh  incredible.  He  caused 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  invited,  in  his  name,  to  witness  certain 
games  in  the  circus.  "As  soon  as  the  assembly 
was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly 
been  posted  round  the  circus,  received  the  signal, 
not  of  the  races,  but  of  a  general  massacre.  The 
promiscuous   carnage   coutiuued    three   hours, 
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THIERRY. 


without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives, 
of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt;  the  most 
moderate  accounts  state  the  number  of  tlie  shvin 
at  7,000;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  some  writers  that 
more  than  15,000  victims  were  sacrificed.  .  .  . 
The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggravated  by  his 
long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thes.salonica. " — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  27. 

A.  D.  904. —  Capture  and  pillage  by  tht 
Saracens. — The  capture  of  TlRssulonica  by  a 
piratical  expedition  from  Tarsus,  A.  I).  904,  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible  experiences  of  its  kind 
'in  that  age  of  blood  and  rapine,  and  one  of  which 
the  fullest  accouut,  by  an  eye-witness  and  suf- 
ferer, hub  come  (3  "wn  to  posterity.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  were  mostly 
sold  into  slive-y,  and  the  splendid  city  —  then 
the  second  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  —  was 
stripped  of  aH  its  wealth.  The  defense  of  the 
place  had  bc^n  neglected,  with  implicit  depen- 
dence on  the  goodwill  and  the  power  of  St.  Deme- 
trius.— Q.  Finlay,  Iliat.  of  the  Bi/zantine  Empire, 
from  716  to  1057,  bk.  3,  ch.  1,  sect.  2. 

A.  D.  1204-1222.— Capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saloniki.     see  Baloniki. 

A.  D.  1 222- 1 234.— The  Greek  empire.  See 
Epirus:  a.  D.  1204-1350. 

A.  D.  1430.— Capture  by  the  Turks.— Thes- 
salonica,  feebly  defended  by  Venetians  and 
Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  under  Amurath 
II.,  in  February,  1430.  "  'Tlie  pillage  and  the 
carnage,'  relates  the  Greek  Anagnosta,  an  eye- 
witness of  this  disastrous  night,  '  transcended 
the  hopes  of  the  Turks  and  the  terror  of  the 
Greeks.  No  family  escaped  the  swords,  the 
chains,  the  flames,  the  outrages  of  the  Asiatics 
fierce  for  their  prey.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
each  soldier  drove  like  a  herd  before  him, 
through  the  streets  of  Salonica,  troops  of  women, 
of  young  girls,  of  children,  of  c^loyers  and  an- 
chorites, of  monks  of  all  the  monasteries.  Priests 
were  chained  with  virgins,  children  with  old 
men,  mothers  with  their  sons,  in  derision  of  age, 
of  profession,  of  sex,  which  added  a  barbarous 
irony  to  nudity  and  death  itself.'" — A.  Lamar- 
tlne,  Hist,  of  Turkey,  bk.  10,  sect.  27. 
♦ 

THESSALY.  —  "  The  northern  part  of 
Greece  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  Greek  Apennines, 
which  issue  from  the  same  mighty  root,  the 
Thracian  Scomius,  in  which  Hsemus,  and  Rho- 
dope  and  the  Illyrian  Alps  likewise  meet.  This 
ridge  first  takes  the  name  of  Find  us,  where  it 
intersects  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece,  at  a 

f)oint  where  an  ancient  route  still  affords  the 
east  difficult  passage  from  Epirus  into  Thessaly. 
From  Pindus  two  huge  arms  stretch  towards  the 
eastern  sea  and  enclose  the  vale  of  Thessaly,  the 
largest  and  richest  plain  in  Greece :  on  the  north 
the  Cambunian  Hills,  after  making  a  bend 
towards  the  south,  terminate  in  the  loftier  heights 
of  Olympus,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely 
free  from  snow ;  the  opposite  and  lower  chain  of 
Othrys  parting,  with  its  eastern  extremity,  the 
Maliun  from  the  Pagasoean  Gulf,  sinks  gently 
towards  the  coast.  A  fourth  rampart,  which 
runs  parallel  to  Pindus,  is  formed  by  the  range 
which  includes  the  celebrated  heights  of  Pelion 
and  Ossa;  the  first  a  broad  and  nearly  even 
ridge,  the  other  towering  into  a  steep  and  con- 
ical peak,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Olympus, 


with  which»  in  the  songs  of  the  country,  it  is 
said  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence  in  the  depth 
and  duration  of  its  snows.  The  mountain  bar- 
rier with  which  Thessaly  is  tiius  encompassed  is 
broken  only  at  the  northeast  corner  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  cleft,  which  parts  O.ssa  from  Olym- 
pus; the  dcHIe  so  renowned  in  poetry  as  the 
vale,  in  history  as  the  pass,  oi'  Tempc.  The  im- 
agination of  the  ancient  poets  and  declaim"r8 
delighted  to  dwell  on  the  natural  beauties  of  this 
romantic  glen  and  on  the  sanctity  of  the  site, 
from  which  Apollo  had  transplanted  his  laurel 
to  Delphi.  .  .  .  South  of  this  gulf  [the  Gulf  of 
Pagastu],  the  coast  is  again  deeply  indented  by 
tiiat  of  >Ialia,  into  which  the  Spercheius,  rising 
from  .Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  continuation  of 
Pindus,  winds  through  a  long,  narrow  vale, 
which,  tliough  considered  as  a  part  of  Thessaly, 
forms  a  separate  region,  widely  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  its  physical  features.  It  is  in- 
tercepted between  Othrys  and  (Eta,  a  huge,  rug- 
ged pile,  which  stretching  from  Pindus  to  the 
sea  at  TIiermopyliE,  forms  the  inner  barrier  of 
Greece,  as  the  Cambunian  ran^e  is  the  outer,  to 
which  it  corresponds  in  direction  and  is  nearly 
equal  in  height.  From  Mount  Callidromus,  a 
southern  limb  of  ffita,  the  same  range  is  contin- 
ued without  interruption,  though  under  various 
names  and  different  degrees  of  elevation,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euboean  Sea.  .  .  .  Another 
branch,  issuing  from  the  same  part  of  Pindus, 
connects  it  with  the  loftier  summits  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  afterward  skirting  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  under  the  names  of  Cirphis  and  Helicon, 
proceeds  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  At- 
tica under  those  of  Cithoeron  and  Parnes. " — C. 
Thirlwall,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  ch.  1  (v.  1). —  In  the 
mythical  legends  of  Greece,  Thessaly  was  the 
kingdom  of  Hellen,  transmitted  to  his  son  ^olus 
and  occupied  originally  by  the  vEolic  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  family.  The  iEolians,  however, 
appear  to  have  receded  from  the  rich  Thessalian 
plain,  into  Bceotia  and  elsewhere,  before  various 
invading  tribes.  The  people  who  fixed  their 
name,  at  last,  upon  the  country,  the  Thessalians. 
came  into  it  from  Epirus,  crossing  the  Pin- 
dus mountain-range. —  See,  also,  Greece:  The 
Migrations;  and  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

THETES,  The.  See  Debt,  Ancient  legis- 
lation CONCERNING:  Greek ;  also,  Athens: 
B.  C.  594. 

THEUDEBERT,  King  of  the  Franks  (Aus- 
trasia),  A.  D.  596-612. 

THIASI. — "The  name  denotes  associations 
[in  ancient  Athens]  which  had  chosen  as  their 
special  protector  and  patron  some  deity  in  whose 
honour  at  certain  times  they  held  sacrifices  and 
festal  banquets,  whilst  they  pursued  in  addition 
objects  of  a  very  varied  nature,  sometimes  joint- 
stock  businesses,  sometimes  only  social  enjoy- 
ments."— G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  pt, 
3,  ch.  8,  wet.  2. 

THIBAULT   I.,   King  of  Navarre,  A.  D. 

1236-1253 Thibault  11.,  King  of  Navarre, 

1253-1270. 

THIBET.     Sec  Tibet. 

THIERRY  I.,  King  of  the  Franks,  at  Metz, 

A.   D.  511-534 Thierry   II.,   King  of   the 

Franks  (Austrasia),  612-613;  King  of  Bur- 
gundy, 596-613 Thierry   III.,  King  of  the 

Franks  (Neustria  and  Burgundy),  670-691 

Thierry  IV.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neustria, 
Austrasia,  and  Burgundy),  720-737. 
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THIERS,  Adolphe,  and  the  founding  of  the 
third  French  Republic.  8ee  France:  A.  D. 
1871-1870. 

THIN.— THINiE.    See  China.:  The  names 

OF  TTTE  COUNTRY. 

THING.— THINGVALLA.  — ALTHING. 

— "The  judicial  and  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Northmen  represented  by  the  word  '  thing'  (from 
'  tlnga  '—to  speak,  and  allied  to  our  English 
word  '  think  ')  can  be  traced  in  many  local  names 
throughout  England,  and  more  especially  in  the 
extreme  North,  where  the  Scandinavian  race  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  '  thing  '  was  primitively 
held  upon  the  site  of,  or  as  an  appanage  to,  a 
'hof  or  temple.  It  is  plainly  seen  in  the  Tyn- 
wald  Court  or  general  legislative  assembly  for 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  primitive  open-air  assembly  still  survives  in 
the  custom  of  the  whole  assembly  going  once  a 
year  in  solemn  procession,  attended  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  and  a  military  escort,  to  a  hill 
known  as  the  Tynwald  Hill,  whence  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  course  of  the  past 

fear  are  proclaimed  in  English  and  Manx.  .  .  . 
n  Norway  there  is  an  '  Althing '  or  general  as- 
sembly, and  four  district  '  things  '  for  the  several 
provinces,  as  well  as  a  Norwegian  Parliament 
familiar  to  us  as  '  Storthing '  or  great  council. " — 
R.  R.  Sharpe,  Introd.  to  CaUndar  of  Wills, 
Court  of  Husting,  London,  v.  1. — "By  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  first  occupation  of  Iceland, 
a  number  of  little  kingdoms  had  been  formed  all 
round  the  coast,  ruled  by  the  priests,  who,  at 
stated  times,  convened  their  adherents  and  re- 
tainers to  meetings  for  the  settlement  of  matters 
which  concerned  any  or  all  of  them.  These 
were  called  'Things' — meetings,  i.  e.  Mot- 
things.  Each  was  independent  of  the  other,  and 
quarrels  between  the  members  of  two  separate 
'Things  could  only  be  settled  as  the  quarrels  of 
nations  are  settled,  by  treaty  or  war.  But  the 
time  soon  arrived  when  the  progress  of  political 
thought  began  to  work  upon  this  disjointed  con- 
stitution ;  and  then  amalgamation  of  local  Things 
into  an  Althing,  of  local  jurisdiction  into  a  com- 
monwealth jurisdiction,  was  the  historical  result. 
.  .  .  The  'Thingvalla,  or  Thing-field  itself,  was 
a  vast  sunken  plain  of  lava,  about  four  miles 
broad  and  rather  more  than  four  miles  deep, 
lying  with  a  dip  or  slope  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  between  two  great  lips  or  furrows. 
A  stream  called  Oxara,  (Axewater)  cuts  ofif  a 
rocky  portion  of  the  plain,  so  as  almost  to  form 
an  island.  This  is  the  famous  Hill  of  Laws,  or 
LOgberg,  which  was  the  heart  of  the  Icelandic 
body  politic.  .  .  .  This  example  of  the  Icelandic 
Thing  is  the  most  perfect  that  is  known  to  his- 
tory."—  G.  L.  (Jomme,  Primitive  Folk-Moots, 
eh.  2. 

Also  in  :  G.  W.  Dasent,  introd.  to  ' '  The  Story 
of  Burnt  Njal." — See,  also,  Normans. — North- 
men: A.  D.  860-1100;  and  Scandinavian 
States  (Denmark  —  Iceland)  :  A.  D.  1849- 
1874. 

THINGMEN,    See  Housecarls. 

THINIS.  See  Memphis,  Egypt  ;  also  Egypt  : 
The  Old  Empire  and  the  Middle  Empire. 


THIONVILLE :  A.  D.  1643.—  Siege  and 
capture  by  the  French.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1643. 

A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  to  France.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1659-1661. 


THIRD  ESTATE,  The.  See  Estates, 
The  T  I  hike. 

THIRTEEN  COLONIES,  The.  See  Mas- 
sachusetts; Rhode  Island;  Connecticut; 
New  Hampshire;  New  York;  New  Jersey; 
Pennsylvania;  Delaware;  Maryland;  Vir- 
ginia; North  Carolina;  South  Carolina; 
Georgia;  also,  New  England. 

THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Janu- 
ary). 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  OF  ATHENS,  The. 
See  Athens:  B.  C;.  404-403. 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  The.     See  Rome:  A.  D.  192-284. 

THIRTY  YEARS  TRUCE,  The,  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

THIRTY  YEARS  WAR,  The.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1608-1618.  to  1648;  and  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1611-1618.  and  1621-1648. 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  The.—"  In 
1563  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  forty- 
two  in  number,  originally  drawn  up  in  1551 
under  Edward  VI. ,  were  revised  in  Convocation, 
and  reduced  to  their  present  number,  thirty-nine; 
but  it  was  not  until  1571  that  they  were  made 
binding  upon  the  clergy  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
— T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  English  Const.  Hist., 
ch.  12. 

THIS,  OR  THINIS.  See  Egypt:  The  Old 
Empire  and  the  Middle  Empire  ;  also,  Mem- 
puts,  Egypt. 

THISTLE  :  Its  adoption  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Scotland.  See  Saint  Andrew  :  The 
Scottish  Order. 

THISTLE,  Order  of  the.— A  Scottish  order 
of  knighthood  instituted  by  James  V.  in  1530. 

THOMAS,  General  George  H. :  Campaign 
against  Zollicoifer.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (January— February :  Ken- 
tucky —  Tennessee) Refusal  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  See  United 
States^  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June — October: 

Tennessee- Kentucky) At  Chickamauga, 

and  in  the  Chattanooga  Campaign.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(53  (August- Sep- 
tember) Rosecrans'  advance  ;  and  (October — 
November:  Tennessee) The  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (May:  Georgia),  to  (September — Octo- 
ber:   Georgia) Campaign  against   Hood. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (No- 
vember: Tennessee),  and  (December:  'Ten- 
nessee). . 

THOMAS  A  BECKET,  Saint,  and  King 
Henry  II.     See  F.ngland:  A.  D.  1162-1170. 

THOMPSON'S  STATION,  Battle  at.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (February 
— April:  Tennessee). 

THORN,  Peace  of  (1466).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1333-1572. 

"THOROUGH,"  Wentworth  and  Laud's 
government  system.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1633-1689. 

THRACE  :  B.  C.  323-281.— The  kingdom 
of  Lysimachus  and  its  overthrov7.  See  Mac- 
edonia, &c. :  B.  C.  323-316  to  297-280. 

THRACIANS,  The.—"  That  vast  space  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Danube, 
and  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  easternmost  Illy- 
rian  tribes,  northward  of  the  Strymon,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  innumerable  subdivisions  of  the  race 
called  Tbracians,  or  ThreYcians.     They  were  the 
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most  numerous  and  most  terrible  race  known  to 
Herodotus:  could  they  by  possibility  act  in 
unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they 
would  be  irresistible.  .  .  .  Numerous  as  tiie 
tribes  of  Thracians  were,  their  customs  and 
character  (according  to  Herodottis)  were  marked 
by  great  uniformity:  of  the  Getic,  the  Trausi, 
and  others,  he  tells  us  a  few  particularities.  .  .  . 
The  general  character  of  the  race  presents  an  ag- 
gregate of  repulsive  features  tuircdeemed  by  the 
presence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic  ailuc- 
tions.  ...  It  appears  that  the  Thynians  and 
Bithynians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
perhaps  also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  this 
great  Thracian  race,  which  was  more  remotely 
connected,  also,  with  the  Phrygians.  And  the 
whole  race  may  be  said  to  present  a  diameter 
more  Asiatic  than  European ;  especially  in  those 
ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites,  which 
prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian  Thracians 
than  In  the  mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindvmon  of 
Asia,  though  with  some  important  differences. 
The  Thracians  served  to  furnish  the  Greeks  with 
mercenary  troops  and  slaves."— G.  Qrote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh.  26.— "Under  Seuthes  [B.  C. 
4M — 1  Thrace  stood  at  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity. It  formed  a  connected  empire  from  Abdera 
to  the  Danube,  from  Bvzantium  to  the  Strymon. 
.  .  .  The  land  abounded  in  resources,  in  com 
and  flocks  and  herds,  in  gold  and  silver.  .  .  . 
No  such  state  had  as  yet  existed  in  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  -(Egean.  .  .  ,  But  their  kingdom 
failed  to  endure.  After  Seuthes  it  broke  up  into 
several  principalities. "  — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — "Herodotus  is  not  wrong 
in  calling  the  Thracians  the  greatest  of  the 
peoples  known  to  him  after  the  Indians.  Like 
the  Illyrian,  the  Thracian  stock  attained  to  no 
full  development,   and  appears  more  as  hard- 

Eressed  and  dispossessed  than  as  having  any 
istorically  memorable  course  of  its  own.  .  .  . 
The  Thracian  [language]  disappeared  amidst  the 
fluctuations  of  peoples  in  the  region  of  the 
Danube  and  the  overpowerful  influence  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  we  cannot  even  determine  the 
place  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  pedigree  of  na- 
tions. .  .  .  Their  wild  but  grand  mode  of  wor- 
shipping the  gods  may  perhaps  be  conceived  as 
a  trait  peculiar  to  this  stock  —  the  mighty  out- 
burst of  the  joy  of  spring  and  youth,  the  noc- 
turnal mountain-festivals  of  torch-swinging 
maidens,  the  intoxicating  sense-confusing  music, 
the  flowing  of  wine  and  the  flowing  or  blood, 
the  giddy  festal  whirl,  frantic  with  the  simul- 
taneous excitement  of  all  sensuous  passions. 
Dionysos,  the  glorious  and  the  terrible,  was  a 
Thracian  god."  Under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans,  the  Thracians  were  governed  by  a  na- 
tive line  of  vassal  kings,  reigning  at  Bizye 
(Wiza),  between  Adrianople  and  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  until  the  Emperor  Claudius.  A.  D. 
46,  suppressed  the  nominal  kingdom  and  made 
Thrace  a  Roman  province. — T.  Mommsen,  Hiat. 
of  Borne,  bk.  8,  eh.  6. — In  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies, "the  great  Thracian  race,  which  had  once 
been  inferior  in  number  only  to  the  Indian,  and 
which,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  had  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Vespasian  by  the  extent  of 
the  territory  it  occupied,  had  .  .  .  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  country  it  had  formerly  inhabi- 
ted was  peopled  by  Vallachian  and  Sclavonian 
tribes."— G.  Pinlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, bk.  1,  ch.  1,  sect.  1. 


THREE  CHAPTERS,  The  dispute  of  the. 
—  A  famous  church  dispute  raised  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  wlio  discov- 
ered an  heretical  taint  in  certain  passages,  called 
the  Three  Chapters,  cuMcd  out  of  the  works  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  two  otlier  doctors 
of  the  church  who  had  been  teachers  and  friends 
of  Nestorius.  A  solemn  Church  Council  called 
(A.  D.  553)  at  Constantinople  —  the  fifth  general 
Council  — condemned  the  Three  Chapters  and 
anatliematized  their  adherents.  But  this  touched 
by  implication  tiie  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  were  especially  cherished  in 
the  Latin  Church,  and  Rome  became  rebellious. 
In  the  end,  the  Roman  opposition  prevailed,  and, 
"in  the  period  of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the 
three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the 
Venetian  province." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  ch.  47. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Milman,  Hiat.  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, bk.  1.  ch.  4. 

THREE  F'S,  The.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1873-1879. 

THREE  HENRYS,  War  of  the.  See 
France:  A.  I).  l.')84-1589. 

THREE  HUNDRED  AT  THERMOPY- 
LiE,  The.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  480  (Thermop- 

TLiB). 

THREE  HUNDRED  OF  THEBES,  The. 
See  Thebes:  B.  C.  378. 

THREE  KINGS,  Battle  of  the.  See  Ma- 
Rocco:  The  Arab  conquest,  and  since. 

THREE  LEGS  OF  MAN,  The.    See  Tki- 

8KELION. 

THREE    PRESIDENCIES   OF  INDIA, 
The.    See  India:  A.  D.  1600-1702. 
THUCYDIDES  :  The  origin  of  his  history. 

See  Amphipolis. 
THUGS.— THUGGEE.     See  India:  A.  D. 

1823-1833. 

THULE.— Pytheas,  a  Greek  traveller  and 
writer  of  the  time  (as  supposed)  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Thule  into  ancient  geography.  He  described  it 
vaguely  as  an  island,  lying  six  days'  voyage  to 
the  north  of  Britain,  in  a  region  where  the  sea  be- 
came like  neither  land  nor  water,  but  was  of  a 
thick  and  sluggish  substance,  resembling  that  of 
the  jelly  fish.  "  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
identify  the  Thule  of  Pytheas  with  any  approach 
to  certainty ;  but  he  had  probably  heard  vaguely 
of  the  existence  of  some  considerable  island,  or 
group  of  islands,  to  the  north  of  Britain,  whether 
the  Orkneys  or  the  Shetlands  it  is  impossible  to 
say." — E.  II.  Bunbury,  Hiat.  of  Ancient  Oeog., 
ch.  15,  aect.  2,  foot-note. —  Some  modern  writers 
identify  Thule  with  Iceland ;  some  with  the  coast 
of  Norway,  mistakenly  regarded  as  an  island. 
But,  whichever  land  it  may  have  been,  Thule 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  Ultima  Thule, — 
the  end  of  the  known  world, —  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  Europe  to  which  their  knowlfedge 
reached. — R.  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Thule,  introd., 
aect.  1  (p.  1). 

THUNDERING  LEGION,  The.— During 
the  summer  of  the  year  174,  in  a  campaign  which 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  con- 
ducted against  the  Quadi,  on  the  Danube,  the 
Roman  army  was  once  placed  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion. It  was  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  cut  off 
from  all  access  to  water,  and  was  reduced  to 
despair.  At  the  last  extremity,  it  is  said,  the 
army  was  saved  by  a  miraculous  storm,  which 
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poured  rnin  on  tlic  thirsty  Romann,  while  light- 
ning iind  liiiil  fell  destructively  In  the  ranks  of  the 
imrhariuns.  According  to  the  Pagan  historians, 
Aurelius  owed  this  "miraculous  victory,"  aa  it 
was  called,  to  the  arts  of  one  Arnuphis,  an 
Egyptian  magician.  But  later  Christian  writers 
told  a  different  story.  They  relate  that  the  dis- 
tressed army  contained  one  legion  composed  en- 
tirely of  Christians,  from  Melitene,  and  that 
thes/"  soldiers,  being  called  upon  by  the  emperor 
t  J  Invoke  their  Gon,  united  in  a  prayer  which  re- 
ceived the  answer  described.  Hence,  the  legion 
was  known  thereafter,  by  imperial  command,  as 
the  Thundering  Legion. — P.  B.  Watson,  Marcus 
Aureliui  Antoninus,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  Euscbius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk. 
6,  eh.  5. 

THURII.— THURIUM.    See  Sims. 


THURINGIA.-THURINGIANS,    The.— 

"To  the  eastward  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the 
Franks,  the  Thuringians  had  just  formed  a  new 
monarchy.  That  people  had  united  to  the 
Varni  and  the  Herull,  they  had  spread  from  the 
borders  of  the  Elbe  and  of  the  Uudstrut  to  those 
of  the  Necker.  They  had  invaded  Hesse  or  tlie 
country  of  the  Catti,  one  of  the  Frankish  peo- 
ple, and  Franconia,  where  they  had  distin- 
guished their  conquests  by  frightful  cruelties. 
...  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  these  atroci- 
ties were  committed,  but  Thierri  [or  Theoderio, 
one  of  the  four  Frank  kings,  sons  of  Clovis]  to- 
wards the  year  528,  reminds  his  soldiers  of  them 
to  excite  their  revenge ;  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  the  motives  which  induced  the  Franks  of 
Germany  and  those  of  Gaul  to  unite,  in  order  to 
provide  more  powerfully  for  their  defence." 
Thierry,  the  Frank  king  at  Metz,  and  Clotaire, 
his  brother,  who  reigned  at  Soissons,  united  in 
528  against  the  Thuringians  and  completely 
crushed  them.  ' '  This  great  province  was  then 
united  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  and  its 
dukes,  during  two  centuries,  marched  under  the 
standards  of  the  Merovingians." — J.  C.  L.  8.  de 
Sismondi,  The  French  under  the  Merovingians, 
eh.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Pranks,  ch.  8.— 
See,  also,  Gehmany:  A.  D.  481-768. 

Absorbed  in  Saxony.  See  Saxont  :  The  Old 
Duchy. 

■♦ 

THURM  AND  TAXIS,  Prince,  and  the 
German  postal  system.     See  Post. 
THYMBRiEAN  ORACLE.    See  Oracles 

OF  THE  GUEEKS. 

THYNIANS.  The.    See  Bithynianb. 

TIBARENIANS,  The.— a  people  who  an- 
ciently inhabited  the  southern  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  toward  its  eastern  extremity. — G.  Rawlin- 
son.  Five  Great  Monarchies :  Persia,  eh.  1. 

TIBBOOS,  The.    See  Libyans. 

TIBERIAS,  Battle  of  (1187).  See  Jerusa- 
lem: A.  D.  1149-1187. 

TIBERIAS,  The  Patriarch  of.  See  Jews: 
A.  D.  200-400. 

TIBERIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  14-37; 
German  campaigns,  see    Germany:    B.  C.  8- 

A.  D.    11 Tiberius   II,    Roman    Emperor 

(Eastern),    578-582 Tiberius     Absittiarus, 

Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  698-704. 

TIBET.— "The  name  of  Tibet  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  but  also  to  more  than  half  of  Kashmir 


occupied  by  peoples  of  Tibetan  origin.  These 
regions  of  '  Little  Tibet '  and  of  '  Apricot  Tibet' 
—  so  called  from  the  orchards  surrounding  its 
villages — consist  of  deep  valleys  opening  like 
troughs  between  the  snowy  Himalayan  and  Kar- 
akorum  ranges.  Draining  towards  India,  these 
uplands  have  gradually  been  brought  under 
Hindu  influences,  whereas  Tibet  proper  has  pur- 
sued a  totally  different  career.  It  is  variously 
known  as  '  Great,'  the  '  Third,'  or  '  East  Tibet  ^ 
but  such  is  the  confusion  of  nomenclature  that 
the  expression  'Great  Tibet'  is  also  applied  to 
Ladak,  which  forms  part  of  Ka.shmlr.  At  the 
same  time,  the  term  Tibet  itself,  employed  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  designate  two  countries  widely  differ- 
ing in  their  physical  and  political  conditions,  is 
unknown  to  the  people  tliemselves.  Hermann 
Schlagintweit  regards  it  as  an  old  Tibetan  word 
meaning  'strength,'  or  'empire'  in  a  preeminent 
sense  and  this  is  the  interpretation  supplied  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
give  the  country  the  Italian  name  of  Potente,  or 
'Powerful.'  But  however  this  be,  the  present 
inhabitants  use  the  term  Bod-yul  alone;  that  is, 
'  land  of  the  Bod,'  itself  probably  identical  with 
Bhutan,  a  Hindu  name  restricted  by  Europeans 
to  a  single  state  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  Chinese  call  Tibet  either  81- 
Tsang — that  is,  West  Tsang,  from  its  principal 
province  —  or  Wei-Tsaug,  a  word  applied  to  the 
two  provinces  of  Wei  and  Tsang,  which  jointly 
constitute  Tibet  proper.  To  tho  inhabitants 
they  give  the  name  of  Tu-Fan,  or  '  Aboriginal 
Fans,' in  opposition  to  the  Si-Fan,  or  'Western 
Fans,'  of  Sechuen  and  Kansu.  .  .  .  Suspended 
like  a  vast  terrace  some  14,000  or  16,000  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plains,  the  Tibetan 
plateau  is  more  than  half  tilled  with  closed 
basins  dotted  with  a  few  lakes  or  marshes,  the 
probable  remains  of  inland  seas  whose  overflow 
discharged  through  the  breaks  in  the  frontier 
ranges.  .  .  .  During  the  present  century  the 
Tibetan  Government  has  succeeded  better  than 
any  other  Asiatic  state  in  preserving  the  politi- 
cal Isolation  of  the  people,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
relief  and  physical  conditions  of  the  land.  Tibet 
rises  like  a  citadel  in  the  heart  of  Asia ;  hence  its 
defenders  have  guarded  its  approaches  more 
easily  than  those  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  greater  part  of  Tibet  remains  still  unex- 
plored. .  .  .  'The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
apart  from  the  Mongolo-Tartar  Horsoks  of 
Khachi  and  the  various  independent  tribes  of  the 
province  of  Kham,  belong  to  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  Mongolian  family.  They  are  of  low  size, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  chests,  and  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Hindus  in  the  size  of 
their  arms  and  calves,  while  resembling  them  in 
their  small  and  delicate  hands  and  feet.  .  .  . 
The  Tibetans  are  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
people  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  travellers  are 
unanimous  in  praise  of  their  gentleness,  frank 
and  kindly  bearing,  unaffected  dignity.  Strong, 
courageous,  naturally  cheerful,  fond  of  music, 
the  dance  and  song,  they  would  be  a  model  race 
but  for  their  lack  of  enterprise.  They  are  as 
easily  governed  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  for  them 
the  word  of  a  lama  has  force  of  law.  Even  tho 
mandates  of  the  Chinese  authorities  are  scrupu- 
lously obeyed,  and  thus  it  happens  that  against 
their  own  friendly  feelings  they  jealously  guard 
the  frontiers  against  all  strangers.  The  more  or 
less  mixed  races  of  East  Tibet  on  the  Chinese 
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frontier,  on  the  route  of  the  troops  thnt  plunder 
thorn  and  of  the  mandnritm  who  oppress  them, 
8(!(!ni  to  bo  less  favourably  coiiHtituted,  and  are 
described  aa  thicvisli  and  treacherous.  .  .  .  The 
Tibetans  liave  long  been  a  civilised  people. 
...  In  some  respects  they  are  oven  more  civi- 
lised tlian  those  of  many  European  countries,  for 
reading  and  writing  are  general  accomplish- 
ments in  many  pliu.-es,  and  ImmjUs  arc  liere  so 
clioap  that  they  are  found  in  the  immblest  dwel- 
lings, tliough  several  of  these  works  are  kept 
simply  on  account  of  their  magical  properties. 
In  the  free  evolution  of  their  speech,  which  has 
been  studied  cliiefly  l)y  Fojicaux,  Csoma  de 
KOriis,  Schiefner,  and  jUschke,  the  Tibetans 
have  outlived  the  period  in  which  the  C'liinese 
are  still  found.  The  mono8yllal)ic  character  of 
tlie  language,  whicii  differs  from  all  other  Asiatic 
tongues,  has  nearly  been  effaced.  .  .  .  The  Tib- 
etan Glovernment  is  in  theory  a  pure  theocniev. 
The  Dalia-lama,  called  also  the  Gyalba-remboclio, 
'Jewel  of  Majesty,'  or  '  Sovereign  Treasure,' is 
at  once  god  and  king,  master  of  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  his  subjects,  witli  no  limit  to  his  power 
except  his  own  pleasure.  [On  Laniaism  in  Til)et, 
see  Lamas.]  Nevertheless  lie  consents  to  be 
guided  in  ordinary  matters  by  the  ohl  usages, 
while  his  very  greatness  prevents  liim  from 
directly  oppressing  his  people.  Ills  sphere  of 
action  being  restricted  to  spiritual  matters,  he  is 
represented  in  tlie  administration  by  a  viceroy 
chosen  by  tlie  Emperor  In  a  supreme  council  of 
three  Idgh  priests.  .  .  .  Everything  connected 
witli  general  politics  and  war  must  be  referred 
to  Peking,  wliile  local  matters  are  left  to  the 
Tibetan  authorities.  .  .  .  Pope,  viceroy,  minis- 
ters, all  receive  a  yearly  subvention  from  Peking 
and  all  the  Tibetan  mandarins  wear  on  their  hats 
the  button,  or  distinctive  sign  of  the  dignities 
conferred  by  the  empire.  Every  third  or  fifth 
year  a  solemn  embassy  is  sent  to  Peking  with  rich 
presents,  receiving  others  in  exchange  from  the 
'Son  of  Heaven.'.  .  .  The  whole  land  belongs 
to  the  Dalai-lama,  tlie  people  being  merely  tem- 
porary occupants,  tolerated  by  the  real  owner. 
The  very  houses  and  furniture  and  all  movable 
property  are  held  in  trust  for  tlie  supreme  mas- 
ter, whose  subjects  must  be  grateful  if  he  takes 
a  portion  only  for  the  requirements  of  the  admin- 
istration. One  of  the  most  ordinary  sentences, 
in  fact,  is  wholesale  confiscation,  when  the  con- 
demned must  leave  house  and  lands,  betaking 
themselves  to  a  camp  life,  and  living  by  beg- 
ging in  tlie  districts  assigned  to  them.  So  num- 
erous are  these  chong  long,  or  oflicial  mendi- 
cants, that  they  form  a  distinct  class  in  tlie 
State.  .  .  .  Since  the  cession  of  Ladak  to  Kash- 
mir, and  the  annexation  of  Batang,  Litang, 
Aten-tze,  and  other  districts  to  Sechuen  and 
Yunnan,  Si-tsang,  or  Tibet  proper,  comprises 
only  the  four  provinces  of  Nari,  Tsang,  Wei,  or 
U,  and  Kham.  Certain  principalities  enclosed 
in  these  provinces  are  completely  independent  of 
Lassa,  and  either  enjoy  self-government  or  are 
directly  administered  from  Peking.  .  .  .  Even 
in  the  four  provinces  the  Chinese  authorities  in- 
terfere in  many  ways,  and  their  power  is  especi 
ally  felt  in  that  of  Nari,  where,  owing  to  its 
dangerous  proximity  to  Kashmir  and  India,  the 
old  spirit  of  independence  might  be  awakened. 
Nor  is  any  money  allowed  to  be  coined  in  Tibet, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Imperial  Government  is 
merely  a  dependency  of  Sechuen,  whence  all 


orders  are  received  in  Lassa."— ft.  Rcrlus,  The 
Eiirth  and  itn  Inhnhitantu :  Ana,  v.  2,  fh.  'J. 

Ai-so  IN:  II.  WoviKT,  Diary  i>f  a  Journey  aero»a 
TilH-t.  rh.  1«. 

TIBISCUS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Tlieiss. 

TIBUR. — An  important  Latin  city,  more  an- 
cient than  Home,  from  which  it  was  only  20 
miles  distant,  on  the  Anio.  TIbur,  after  many 
wars,  was  reduce<l  by  the  Itomans  to  subjection 
in  the  4th  century,  B.  C,  and  the  delightful 
country  in  its  neigiiborlKxMl  became  a  favorite 
place  of  residence  for  wealthy  Uomans  in  later 
times.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  have 
been  identified  in  the  vicinity,  and  many  others 
have  been  named,  but  without  historical  author- 
ity. Hadrian's  villa  is  said  to  have  l>eeii  like  a 
town  in  its  vast  extent.  The  mc^dcrn  town  of 
Tivoli  occupies  the  site  of  Tibur. —  U.  Burn, 
liotnc  and  the  Campngna,  rh.  14. 

TIBURTINE  SIBYL.    See  Sinvi-s. 

TICINUS,  Battle  on  the.  See  Punic  Waiis: 
TnK  Skcond. 

TICKET-OF-LEAVE  SYSTEM,  The. 
See  Law,  Culminal:  A.  I).  WlTi. 

TICONDEROGA,  Fort:  A.  D.  1731. — 
Built  by  the  French.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1700-1735. 

A.  D.  1756.— Reconstructed  by  the  French. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).   1756. 

A.  D.  1758.—  The  bloody  repulse  of  Aber- 
crombie.    See  Canada:  A.  I).  1*58. 

A.  D.  1759.— Taken  by  General  Amherst. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1759  (July— Auouht). 

A.  D.  1775.— Surprised  and  taken  by  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  See  Umtkd  Statkb 
OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1775  (May). 

A.  D.  1777.—  Recapture  by  Burgoyne.  See 
United  8t.\.te8  ok  Am.  :   A.  D.   1777  (July — 

OCTOBEH). 

TIEN-TSIN,  Treaty  of  (1858).    Sec  China: 

A.  D.  1856-1860. 

TIERRA  FIRME.— "The  world  was  at  a 
loss  at  first  [after  Columbus'  discovery]  what  to 
call  the  newly  found  region  to  the  westward. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  name  the  islands,  one 
after  another,  as  they  were  discovered,  but  when 
the  Spaniards  reached  the  continent  they  were 
backward  about  giving  it  a  general  name.  .  .  . 
As  the  coast  line  of  the  continent  extended  itself 
and  became  known  as  such,  it  was  very  naturally 
called  by  navigators  'tierra  flrme,'  firm  land,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  islands  which  were  sup- 
I)osed  to  be  less  firm.  .  .  .  The  name  Tierra 
Firmc,  thus  general  at  first,  in  time  became  par- 
ticular. As  a  designation  for  an  unknown  shore 
it  at  first  implied  only  the  Continent.  As  dis- 
covery unfolded,  and  the  maguituile  of  this 
Firm  Land  became  better  known,  new  parts  of  it 
were  designated  by  new  names,  and  Tierra 
Firme  became  a  local  appellation  in  place  of  a 
general  term.  Paria  being  first  discovered,  it 
fastened  itself  there;  also  along  the  shore  to 
Darien,  Veragua,  and  on  to  Costa  Rica,  where  at 
no  well  defined  point  it  stopped,  so  far  as  tlio 
northern  seaboard  was  concerned,  and  in  duo 
time  struck  across  to  the  South  Sea,  where  the 
name  marked  off  an  etjuivalent  coast  line.  .  .  . 
As  a  political  division  Tierra  Firme  had  existence 
for  a  long  time.  It  comprised  the  provinces  of 
Darien,  Veragua,  and  Panama,  which  last  bore 
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bIho  the  name  of  TIerm  Flrni*?  lui  a  provinre. 
The  i!xU'nt  of  tho  kingdom  wiut  0.5  It-ugucH  in 
lengtli  liy  IH  iit  itH  KntiUtrnt  bn'iitltli,  and  1> 
icugii(!8  nt  its  HniullcHt  width.  It  whh  boiindeti 
on  tiic  east  by  C''urt4igena,  and  tlic  gulf  of  Umtiii 
and  itM  river;  on  tho  west  by  CohIh  Uica,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  wlmt  is  now  Costa  Hiou; 
and  un  thu  nortli  and  south  bv  thu  two  seas. 
.  .  .  Npither  Guat«in«lii,  Mexico,  nor  any  of 
the  lands  to  thu  north  wen;  ever  included  in 
Tierrii  Finno.  English  authors  often  apply  tlie 
Latin  form,  Terra  Firmu,  to  this  division,  wliieh 
is  misieuding."— II.  II.  Bancroft,  llUt.  of  the 
Pari  fie  Stattn,  t.  1,  p.  800,  foot-note. — See,  also, 
tii'ANiHii  Main. 

TIERS  ETAT.     See  Khtatkw,  tiii:  Thukk. 

TIGORINI,  OR  TIGURINI,  in  G«uI,The.— 
After  th(!Cinibri  had  defeated  two  Itcmiua  armies, 
in  113  and  lUU  1).  C,  "the  Ilelvetii,  who  had 
BulTered  much  in  the  constant  contlicts  with  their 
north-eastern  neighbours,  felt  tliemselvcs  stimu- 
lated by  tho  example  of  the  ('imbri  to  seek  in 
their  turn  for  more  quiet  and  fertile  settlements 
in  western  Oaul,  and  iiad,  perhaps,  even  when 
the  Cimbrian  hosts  marclie(i  through  their  land, 
formed  an  ulliance  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  under  the  leadersldp  of  Divlco,  tlie  forces 
of  the  Tougoni  (position  unknown)  and  of  the 
Tigorlnl  (on  the  lake  of  Murt«n)  crossed  tho 
Jura  and  reached  the  territory  of  tho  Nitiobro- 
ges  (about  Agen  on  the  Garonne).  The  Konum 
army  under  tho  consul  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus, 
which  they  hero  encountered,  allowed  itself  to 
be  decoyed  by  the  Helvetii  into  an  ambush,  in 
which  tho  general  himself  and  his  legate,  the 
consular   Gains   Piso,   along   with   tho   greater 

Sortion  of  tho  soldiers,  met  their  death." — T. 
[ommsen,  Hiat.  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  ch.  5. —  Subse- 
quentlv  the  Tigorinl  and  tho  Tougoni  joined  the 
Clmbri,  but  were  not  present  at  tho  decisive 
battle  on  the  Kaudino  Plain  and  escaped  the 
destroying  swords  of  the  legions  of  Murius,  by 
flying  back  to  their  native  Ilelvetia. 

TIGRANOCERTA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  69). 
Bee  Rome:  B.  (J.  78-08. 

TIGRANOCERTA,  The  building  of.  See 
GounvENK. 

TILDEN,  Samuel  J.— In  the  Free  Soil 
Movement.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1848 The  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 

Bee  Nkw  York:  A.  D.  1863-1871 Defeat  in 

Presidential  Election.  See  United  States  ok 
•  M. :  A.  r>.  1876-1877. 

TILLEMONT  :  A.  D.  1635.— Stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Dutch  and  French.  See 
Netheulands:  A.  D.  1635-1638. 

TILLY,  Count  von :  Campaigns.  See  Geb- 
MANY:  A.  D.  1620,  to  1631-1632. 

TILSIT,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1807  (Junk— July). 

TIMAR.—  TIMARLI.—  SAIM.  —  SPAHI. 
■■ — "  It  was  Alacddiu  who  first  instituted  a  division 
of  all  conquered  lands  among  the  'Sipahis,'  or 
Bpahis  (horsemen),  on  conditions  which,  like  the 
feudal  tenures  of  Christian  Europe,  obliged  the 
holders  to  service  in  the  field.  Here,  however,  ends 
the  likeness  between  the  Turkish  '  Timar '  and 
the  European  flef.  The  '  Tiraarli '  were  not,  like 
the  Christian  knighthood,  a  proud  and  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  almost  independent  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  having  a  voice  in  his  councils,  but 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  Sultan's  breath.  The 
Ottoman  constitution  recognised  no  order  of  no- 


bility, and  wan  essentially  a  democratic  despot- 
ism. The  institution  of  ntilitAry  t(<nureH  wal 
mixlifled  by  Ainunth  I.,  who  divided  them  into 
the  larger  and  smaller  (' Hiamet '  and  'Timar'), 
the  holders  of  whioh  were  calle«i  '  Saim  '  and 
'Timarli.'  Every  cavalier,  or  Hpahi,  who  had 
assist^id  to  conquer  by  Ids  bravery,  was  rewi'rdi-d 
wiMi  a  flef,  wliich,  whether  largo  or  small,  was 
called  '  Kilidsch '(the  sword).  Thesymliolsof  his 
investment  were  a  sword  and  colours  ('  Kilidsch  ' 
and  'Sandjak')."— T.  H.  Dyer,  T/i«  Ui»tory  0/ 
Moilrrn  KtiroiH-,  v.  1,  iiitroil. — See,  also,  SrAitlB. 

TIMOCRACY.    See  Geomoui. 

TIMOLEON.and  the  deliverance  of  Sicily. 
See  S  .  IIACIHK :   B.  (,'.  344. 

TIMOUR.The  Conquests  of.— "Timourthe 
Tartar,  us  he  is  usually  termed  in  historv,  was 
called  by  his  countrvnien  Timourlenk,  that  is, 
Timour  the  Lame,  from  the  effects  of  an  early 
wound;  a  name  which  some  European  writers 
have  converted  into  Tamerlane,  or  'Tamberlaine. 
He  was  of  Mongol  origin  [see  below],  and  a  di- 
rect descendant,  bv  the  mother's  side,  of  Zenghis 
Khan.  He  was  iMrn  at  Sebzar,  a  town  near 
Hamarcand,  in  Transoxiana,  in  1330.  .  .  .  Ti- 
mour's  early  youth  was  passed  in  struggles  for 
ascendency  with  the  petty  chiefs  of  rival  tril)e8, 
but  at  the  ago  of  thirty  five  he  Lad  fought  his  way 
to  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  was  proclaimed 
Khan  of  Zagiitai  by  tho  'couroultai,' or  general 
assembly  of  the  warriors  of  his  race.  He  chose 
Samarcand  as  the  capital  of  his  dominion,  and 
openly  announced  that  ho  would  make  that  do- 
minion comprise  the  whole  habitable  earth.  .  ,  . 
In  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  reign  he  raged  over 
the  world  from  the  great  wall  of  China  to  tho 
centre  of  Russia  on  the  north;  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Nile  were  tho  western  limits  of 
his  career,  which  was  pressed  eastward  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  He  united  in  his  own 
person  the  sovereignties  of  twenty-seven  coun- 
tries, and  ho  stood  in  the  place  of  nine  several 
dynastic.)  of  kings.  .  .  .  The  career  of  Timour 
as  a  conqueror  is  unparalleled  in  history;  for 
neither  C^yrus,  nor  Alexander,  nor  Cajsar,  do/ 
Attila,  nor  Zenghis  Khan,  nor  Charlemagne,  nor 
Napoleon,  ever  won  by  the  sword  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  tho  globe,  or  ruled  over  so  many  myriads 
of  subjugated  fellow-creatures." — E.  8.  Creasy, 
UiH.  oftlie  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  8. — "Bom  of  the 
same  family  as  Jenghiz,  though  not  one  of 
his  direct  descendants,  he  bore  throughout  life 
tlie  humble  title  of  Emir,  and  led  about  with 
liim  a  nominal  Grand  Khan  [a  descendant  of 
Chagatai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jenghiz  Khan], 
of  whom  he  professed  himself  a  dutiful  subject. 
His  pedigree  may  in  strictness  entitle  him  to  be 
called  a  Mogul ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
himself  and  his  hordes  must  be  regarded  as 
Turks.  Like  all  the  eastern  Turks,  such  civili- 
zation as  they  had  was  of  Persian  origin;  and 
it  was  of  the  Persian  form  of  Islam  that  Timour 
was  so  zealous  an  assertor." — E.  A.  Freeman. 
ni»t.  and  CoiujueMa  of  tlie  Saraceiw,  lect.  6.  —  In 
1378  Timour  overran  Khuarezm.  Between  1380 
and  1386  he  subjugated  Khorassan,  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan  and  Sistan.  He  then  passed  into 
southern  Persia  and  forced  the  submission  of  the 
Mozafferides  who  reigned  over  Fars,  punishing 
the  city  of  Isfahan  for  a  rebellious  rising  by  the 
massacre  of  70,000  of  its  inhabitants.  This  done, 
he  returned  to  Samarkand  for  a  period  of  rest  and 
prolonged  carousal.     Taking  the  field  again  ia 
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1880,  he  turnod  liU  arniB  nnrfliward  nnd  slmt- 
terod  the  fiinioiis  "  (loldcn  IlDrdc,"  of  tlit>  Khan- 
ate of  Kiptclink,  widch  doininiktcd  ;i  liirj{o  part 
of  HiiHsla.  lu  i:{«2-»!J  the  Tartar  corHnu'ror 
completed  tlie  biiIiJ  ligation  of  I'erHia  and  Mcso- 
potainhk,  cxtinKiiiHhinK  tlio  decayed  Mongol  Km- 

Kirc  of  the  IlkminH,  and  ptiinff  up  a  pyramid  of 
:),(K)0  Iniman  IumkIh  on  tlic  riiliis  of  liagilail,  tlu; 
old  capital  of  Islam.  Thence  ho  pursued  his 
career  of  slaujjhtcr  through  Armenia  ami  Oeor- 
eia,  and  flniHhed  IiIh  campuign  of  five  years  hy  a 
liwt  destroying  hlow  struck  at  the  Kiptchak 
Khan  whom  he  is  said  to  have  pursued  us  far  us 
Moscow.  Once  more,  at  Haniarkand.  the  red- 
handed,  invlncihle  savage  then  gave  himself  up 
to  orgies  of  pleasure-making;  hut  it  was  not  for 
many  months.  Ills  eyes  were  now  on  India,  and 
the  years  ia08-lUl)i)  were  spent  hy  him  in  carry- 
ing dcatli  and  desolation  through  the  I'linjah, 
and  to  the  city  of  Delhi,  which  was  made  a  scene 
of  awful  massacre  and  pillage.  No  pennanent 
conquest  was  achieved;  tlic  plunder  and  the 
pleasure  of  slaughter  were  the  ends  of  the  expe- 
dition. A  more  serious  purpose  directed  tlie 
next  movement  of  Timour's  arms,  which  were 
turned  against  the  rival  Turk  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
Uoum  —  the  Ottoman,  Bajazet,  or  Bayezid,  who 
boasted  of  the  con(|uest  of  the  Human  Empire  of 
the  East.  In  1402,  Hajuzet  was  summoned  from 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  to  defend  his  realm. 
On  tlie  20th  of  July  in  that  year,  on  the  plain  of 
Angora,  he  met  the  enormous  hosts  of  Timour- 
lenk  and  was  overwhelmed  by  them  —  his  king- 
dom lost,  himself  a  captive.  The  merciless 
Tartar  hordes  swept  hapless  Anatolia  witli  a 
besom  of  destruction  and  death.  Nicoia,  Prusa 
and  other  cities  were  sacked.  Smyrna  provoked 
the  Tartar  savage  by  an  obstinate  defense  and  was 
doomed  to  the  sword,  without  mercy  for  age  or 
Bcx.  Even  then,  tlie  customary  pyramid  of  heads 
which  he  built  on  the  site  was  not  large  enough  to 
satisfy  his  eye  and  he  increased  its  height  by 
alternate  layers  of  mud.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
other  cities  of  Syria  had  been  dealt  with  in  like 
manner  the  year  before.  When  satiated  with 
blood,  lie  returned  to  Samarkand  in  1404,  rested 
there  until  January  1405,  and  then  set  out  upon 
an  expedition  to  China;  but  lie  died  on  the  way. 
His  empire  was  soon  broken  in  pieces. — A.  Vain- 
bery,  Hi»t.  of  Bokliara,  eh.  10,  11,  12. 

Also  in:  J.  Ilutton,  Central  Ana,  ch.  5-6.— 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  65. —  A.  Lamartine,  llitit.  of  Turkey,  bk. 
7.— II.  G.  Smith,  liomance  of  IIi»t.,  eh.  4. 

TI  MUCH  I, —This  was  the  name  given  to  the 
members  of  the  senate  or  council  of  six  hundred 
of  Massilia — ancient  Marseilles. — G.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  1,  ch.  21. 

TIMUCUA,  The.    See  American  Aborioi- 

NEB:    TiMl'QUANAN    FAMILY. 

TINNEH.  See  American  Aborigines:  Ath- 
apascan Family. 

TIOC  A  J  AS,  Battles  of.  SeeEcoADOR:  Ab- 
original KINGDOM. 

TIPPECANOE,  The  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :   A.  D.  1811. 

TIPPERMUIR,  Battle  of  (1644).  See  Scot- 
land:  A.  D.  1G44-1645. 

TIPPOO  (OR  TIPU)  SAIB,  English  wars 
with.   See  Indu:  A.D.  1785-1793,  and  1798-U05. 

TIROL.    See  Tyrol. 

TIRSHATHA.  —  An  ancient  Persian  ti  e, 
borne  by  an  officer  whose  functionb  ,  "•     \ 


with  thoM.  of  nigh  Sheriff.  — H.  Ewahl,  Uiit.  <^f 
Iirael.  hk.  5,  tect.  I. 

TIRYNS.     HeeAiiGos;  and  IIrraci.ripa. 

TITHE.— "To  constTrate  to  the  Sanctuary 
in  pure  thankfulness  towards  God  the  tenth  of 
all  annual  protlts,  was  a  primitive  tradition 
among  the  Canaanites,  l'h(KMil('iaim  and  Cartha- 
ginians. The  custom,  accordingly,  very  early 
passed  over  to  Israel."— M.  Ewald,  Anti(/ui(it» 
of  hriid,  intnxl.,  iJ<i  teet.,  11.,  .1— Mo<lem  "rec- 
ognition of  the  legal  obligation  of  tlllie  dates 
from  the  eightli  century,  botli  on  tlie  continent 
uiid  in  England.  In  A.  I).  V79  Charles  the  Great 
ordained  that  every  one  should  pay  tithe,  anil 
that  tlie  proceeds  should  l)e  dlsposi'd  of  by  the 
bishop;  and  In  A.  I).  787  it  was  mnde  imneratlvo 
by  the  legatlne  councils  held  in  England."— W. 
Stubbs,  Contt.  Ilitt.  of  h'lit/..  rh.  8,  KCt.  86  (e.  1). 

TITHE  OF  SALADIN.  See  Saladin, 
The  Tithe  ok. 

TITHES,  Irish.  SeeENOL.^NO:  A.  D.  1882- 
1883. 

TITIES,  The.  See  Rome:  The  beqin- 
NING8. 

TITUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  70-81. 

TIVITIVAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Cariiis  and  tiieik  Kindred. 

TIVOLI.    SeeTinuH. 

TLACOPAN.    See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1325-1502. 

TLASCALA.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  161» 
(June — ()(  toher). 

T'LINKETS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Athapascan  Family. 


TOBACCO  :  Its  introduction  into  the  Old 
World  from  the  New.  See  America:  A.  I). 
1584-1586. 

The  systematic  culture  of  the  plant  intro- 
duced in  Virginia.  See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1609- 
1616. 

♦ 

TOBACCO  NATION,  The.  See  American 
Aboiuginkh:  IIurons;  and  Iroquois  Confed- 
eracy: Their  Name. 

TOBAS,  The.  See  American  Aborioines: 
Pampah  Tribes. 

TOGA,  The  Roman.— "  The  toga,  the  specif- 
ically national  dress  of  the  liomans,  was  origi- 
nally put  on  the  naked  bo<ly,  fitting  much  more 
tightly  than  the  rich  folds  of  the  togas  of  later 
times.  About  the  shape  of  this  toga,  which  is 
described  as  a  semicircular  cloak  ....  many 
different  opinions  prevail.  Some  scholars  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  an  oblong  piece  of  woven 
cloth  .  .  .  ;  others  construct  It  of  one  or  even 
two  pieces  cut  into  segments  of  a  circle.  Here 
again  we  shall  adopt  in  the  main  the  results 
arrived  at  through  practical  trials  by  Weisa 
('s'ostlimkunde,'  p.  956  et  seq.).  The  IU)man 
toga  therefore  was  not  ...  a  quadrangular 
oblong,  but  '  had  the  shape  of  an  oblong  edged 
off  into  the  form  of  an  oval,  the  middle  length 
being  equal  to  about  three  times  the  licight  of  a 
grc  'n-up  man  (exclusive  of  the  head),  and  it* 
middle  breadth  equal  to  twice  the  same  lengtli. 
In  putting  it  on,  the  toga  was  at  first  folded 
lengthwise,  and  the  double  dress  thus  originated 
was  laid  in  folds  on  the  straight  edge  and  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder  in  the  simple  manner  of 
the  Greek  or  Tuscan  cloak ;  the  toga,  however, 
covered  the  whole  left  side  and  even  dragged  on 
the  ground  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  cloak 
was  then  pulled  across  the  back  and  through  the 
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right  arm,  the  ends  being  again  thrown  over  the 
left  slmulder  backwards.  The  part  of  the  drapery 
covering  the  l)ack  was  once  more  pulled  towards 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  add  to  t're  richness 
of  the  folds. "...  The  simpler,  that  is  narrower, 
toga  of  earlier  times  naturally  clung  more  tightly 
to  the  body."— E.  Quhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of 
tfw  Greeks  and  llomnns,  sect.  95. — "No  tacks  or 
fastenings  of  any  sort  indeed  are  visible  in  the 
toga,  but  their  existence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  great  formality  and  little  variation  displayed 
in  its  divisions  and  folds.  In  general,  the  toga 
seems  not  only  to  have  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
short  sleeve  to  the  right  arm,  which  was  left  im- 
conflned,  but  to  have  covered  the  left  arm  down 
to  the  wrist.  .  .  .  The  material  of  the  toga  was 
wool ;  the  colour,  in  early  ages,  its  own  natural 
yellowish  hue.  In  later  periods  this  seems,  how- 
ever, only  to  have  been  retained  in  the  togas  of 
the  higher  orders ;  inferior  persons  wearing  theirs 
dyed,  and  candidates  for  public  offices  bleached 
by  an  artificial  process.  In  times  of  mourning 
the  toga  was  worn  black,  or  was  left  off  alto- 
gether. Priests  and  magistrates  wore  the  '  toga 
pretexta,'  or  toga  edged  with  a  purple  border, 
called  pretexta.  This  .  .  .  was,  as  well  as  the 
bulla,  or  small  round  gold  box  suspended  on  the 
breast  by  way  of  an  amulet,  worn  by  all  youths 
of  noble  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  .  .  .  The 
knights  wore  the  '  trabea,'  or  toga  striped  with 
purple  throughout." — T.  Hope,  Costume  of  the 
Ancients,  v.  1. 

TOGATI,  The.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  275. 

TOGGENBURG  WAR,  The.  See  Swit- 
zerland: A.  D.  1652-1789. 

TOGRUL  BEG,  Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan. 
A.  I).  1037-1063. 

TOHOMES,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines:  MUSKHOGKAN  FAMILY. 

TOHOPEKA,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (August — 
April). 

TOISECH.    SeeRr 

TOISON  D'GR.— The  French  name  of  the 
Order  of  Knighthood  known  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  as  the  "Order  of  the  Golder 
Fleece. "    See  Golden  Fleece. 

TOLBIAC,  Battle  of.  See  Alemanni:  A.  D. 
496-504;  also,  Franks:  A.  D.  481-511. 

TOLEDO,  Ohio:  A.  D.  1805-1835.— Site  in 
dispute  between  Ohio  and  Michigan.  See 
Michigan:  A.  D.  1837. 

TOLEDO,  Spain:  A,  D.  531-712.  — The 
capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain.  See 
G0TU8  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  507-711. 

A.  D.  712. —  Surrender  to  the  Arab-Moors. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  1083-1085.— Recovery  from  the  Moors. 
—  On  the  crumbling  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  caliphate  of  Cordova,  Toledo  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  petty 
kingdoms  which  arose  in  Moorish  Spain.  But 
on  the  death  of  its  founder,  Aben  Dylnun,  and 
under  his  incapable  son  Yahia,  the  kingdom  of 
Toledo  soon  sank  to  such  weakness  as  invited 
the  attacks  of  the  Christian  king  of  Leon,  Alfonso 
VI.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  A.  D.  1085,  the  old  capital  of  the  Goths, 
which  the  Moslems  had  occupied  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  was  restored  to  their  descendants  and 
succcbsors. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Uist.  of  Spain  and 
Fof-tugal,  bk.  8,  sect.  1,  ch.  \. 


A.  D.  1520-1522.— Revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles,  the  emperor. —  Siege  and 
surrender.    See  Spain  :   A.  D.  1518-1522. 

♦ 

TOLEDO,  Councils  of.  See  Goths  (Visi- 
goths): A.  I).  507-711. 

TOLENTINO,  Treaty  of  (1797).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1796-1797 (October— April). 

♦ 

TOLERATION,  and  the  Puritan  theocracy 
of  Massachusetts.    See  Massachusetts  :  A.  D. 
1631-1630. 
In  Maryland.    See  Maryland:  A.  D.  1649. 
♦ 

TOLERATION  ACT,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1689  (April— August). 

TOLOSA,  Battle  of  Las  Navas  de  (1211  or 
1212).  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1146-1232;  also,  Al- 
mohades. 

TOLTECS,  The.    See  Mexico,  Ancient. 

TOMI. — An  ancient  Greek  city  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  Ovid's  place 
of  banishment.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Kustendie. 

TONE,  Theobald  Wolf,  and  the  United 
Irishmen.    See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1793-1798. 

TONIKAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Tonikan  Family 

TONKAWAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Tonkawan  F'amily. 

TONKIN.  — COCHIN-CHINA.  — AN- 
NAM.  —  CAMBOJA.  —  "  The  whole  region 
which  recent  events  liave  practically  converted 
into  French  territory  comprises  four  distinct 
political  divisions :  Tonkin  in  the  north ;  Cochin- 
China  in  the  centre;  Lower  Cochin-China  and 
Camboja  in  the  south.  The  first  two,  formerly 
separate  States,  have  since  1802  constituted  a 
single  kingdom,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  em- 
pire of  Annam.  This  term  Annam  (properly 
An-nan)  appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  Ngan- 
nan,  that  is,  'Southern  Peace,'  ii-st  applied  to 
the  frontier  river  between  Chiu  and  Tonkin, 
and  afterwards  extended  not  only  to  Tonkin,  but 
to  the  whole  region  south  of  that  river  after  its 
conquest  and  pacification  by  China  in  the  third 
century  of  the  new  era.  Hence  its  convenient 
application  to  the  same  region  since  the  union  of 
Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  under  one  dynasty  and 
since  the  transfer  of  the  administraiion  to  France 
in  1883,  is  but  a  survival  of  the  Chinese  usage, 
and  fully  justified  on  historic  grounds.  Tonkin 
(Tongking,  Tungking),  that  is,  'Eastern  'upi- 
tal,'  a  term  originally  applied  to  Hanoi  vvhen 
that  city  was  the  royal  residence,  has  in  quite 
recent  times  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  whose  true  historic  name  is 
YUeh-nan.  Under  the  native  rulers  Tonkin  was 
divided  into  provinces  and  sub-divisions  bearing 
Chinese  names,  and  corresponding  to  the  admin- 
istrative divisions  of  the  Chinese  empire.  .  .  . 
Since  its  conquest  by  Cochin-China  the  country 
has  been  administered  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  southern  kingdom.  From  this  State  Tonkin 
is  separated  partly  l)y  a  spur  of  the  coast  range 
projecting  seawards,  partly  by  a  wall  built  m 
the  sixteenth  century  and  running  in  the  same 
direction.  After  the  erection  of  this  artificial 
barrier,  which  lies  about  18°  N.  lat.,  between 
Hatinh  and  Pong-koi,  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms  came  to  be  respectively  distinguished 
by  the  titles  of  Dang-ngoai  and  Dang-trong,  that 
is,  '  Outer '  and  '  Inner  Route.'  The  term  Cochin- 
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China,  by  which  the  Inner  Route  is  best  linown, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  China  than  it  has  with 
the  Indian  city  of  Cochin.  It  appears  to  be  a 
modified  form  of  Kwe-Chen-Ching,  that  is,  the 
'Kingdom  of  Chen-Clung,'  tlie  name  by  whicli 
this  region  was  first  linown  in  the  9th  century 
of  the  new  era,  from  its  capital  Chen  Cliing. 
Anotlier  although  less  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Chinese  Co-Cuen-Ching,  meaning  '  Old 
Champa,'  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  the 
Cham  (Tsiam)  nation  was  the  most  powerful  in 
the  peninsula.  .  .  .  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  Cochin-C.'iina  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  coast  lands  from  I'onkin  nearly  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pursat  hills  in  South  Camboja.  .  .  . 
From  the  remotest  times  China  claimed,  and 
intermittently  exercised,  suzerain  authority  over 
Annam,  whose  energies  have  for  ages  been 
wasted  partly  in  vain  efforts  to  resist  this  claim, 
partly  in  still  more  disastrous  warfare  between 
the  two  rival  States.  Almost  the  first  distinctly 
historic  event  was  the  reduction  of  Lu-liang,  as 
Tonkin  was  then  called,  by  the  Chinese  in  218 
B.  '  ,  when  the  country  was  divided  into  pre- 
fectures, and  a  civil  and  military  organisation 
established  on  the  Chinese  model.  .  .  .  Early  in 
the  ninth  century  of  the  new  era  the  term  Kwe- 
Chen-Ching  (Cochln-China)  began  to  be  applied 
to  the  southern,  which  had  already  asserted  its 
independence  of  the  northern,  kingdom.  In  1428 
the  two  States  freed  themselves  temporarily  from 
the  Chinese  protectorate,  and  200  years  later  the 
Annamese  reduced  all  that  remained  of  the 
Champa  territory,  driving  the  natives  to  the  up- 
lands, and  settling  in  the  plains.  This  conquest 
was  followed  about  1750  by  that  of  the  southern 
or  maritime  provinces  of  Camboja  since  known 
as  Lower  (now  French)  Cochin-China.  In  1775 
the  King  of  Cochin-China,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  m  1774,  reduced  Tonkin,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Annam  by  the  Chinese 
emperor.  But  in  1798  Gia-long,  son  of  the  de- 
posed monarch,  recovers  the  throne  with  the  aid 
of  some  French  auxiliaries,  and  in  1802  reconsti- 
tutes the  Annamese  empire  under  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  sceptre.  From  this  time  the  relations 
with  France  become  more  frequent.  .  .  .  After 
his  death  in  1820  the  anti-European  national 
party  acquires  the  ascendant,  the  French  officers 
are  aismissed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  had  made  rapid  progress  during  the  reign 
of  Gia-long,  is  subjected  to  cruel  and  systematic 
persecution.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  and 
occasional  intervention  of  France,  this  policy  is 

f)ei"severed  in,  until  the  execution  of  Bishop  Diaz 
n  1857  by  order  of  Tu-Duc,  third  in  succession 
from  Gia-long,  calls  for  more  active  interference. 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  captures  Tourane 
in  1858,  followed  next  year  by  the  rout  of  the 
Annamese  army  at  the  same  place,  and  the  occti- 
pation  of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Donnai 
and  of  Gia-difih  (Saigon),  capital  of  Lower 
Cochin-China.  This  virtually  established  Fren'U 
supremacy,  which  was  sealed  Vy  the  treaty  of 
1862,  ceding  the  three  best,  and  that  of  1867  the 
three  remaining,  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China.  It  was  further  strengthened  and  extend- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  1863,  securing  the  protec- 
torate of  Camboja  and  the  important  strategical 
position  of  'Quatre-Bras'  on  the  Mckhong. 
Then  came  the  scientific  expedition  of  Mekhong 
(1866-68),  which  dissipated  the  hopes  entertained 
of  that  river  giving  access  to  the  trade  of  South- 


em  China.  Attention  was  accordingly  now  at- 
tracted to  the  Song-koi  basin,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  French  interests  in  Tonkin  secured  by 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  concluded 
with  the  Annamese  Government  in  1874.  This 
prepared  the  way  for  the  recent  diplomatic  com- 
plications with  Annam  and  China,  followed  by 
the  military  operations  in  Cochin-China  and  Ton- 
kin [see  France:  A.  D.  1875-1889],  which  led 
up  to  the  treaties  of  1883  and  1884,  extending 
the  French  protectorate  to  the  whole  of  Annam, 
and  forbidding  the  Annamese  Government  all 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers,  China 
included,  except  through  the  intermediary  of 
France.  Lastly,  the  appointment  in  1886  of  a 
French  Resident  General,  with  full  adnunistra- 
tive  powers,  elTuced  the  last  vestige  of  national 
autonomy,  and  virtually  reduced  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  to  the 
position  of  an  outlying  French  possession." — 
A.  II.  Keane,  Eastern  Geography,  pp.  98-104. — 
"In  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Cochin-China, 
and  in  Camboja,  still  survive  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  historical  Tsiam  (Cham,  Khiam) 
race,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Farther  India.  Accord- 
ing to  Gagelin,  tliey  ruled  over  the  whole  region 
between  the  Meuam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tongking. 
.  .  .  Like  the  Tsiams,  the  Cambojans,  or 
Khmers,  are  a  race  sprung  from  illustrious  an- 
cestry, but  at  present  reduced  to  about  1,500,000, 
partly  in  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Siam, 
partly  forming  a  petty  state  under  French  pro- 
tection, which  is  limited  east  and  west  by  the 
Mekong  and  Gulf  of  Siam,  north  and  south  by 
the  Great  Lake  and  French  Cochin-China.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  prosperity  the  Cambojan 
empire  overshadowed  a  great  part  of  Indo-China, 
and  maintained  regular  intercourse  with  Cia- 
gangetic  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Island  of  Java.  T^e  centre  of  its  power 
lay  on  the  northern  she.  of  the  Great  Lake, 
where  the  names  of  its  great  cities,  the  archi- 
tecture and  sculptures  of  its  ruined  temples, 
attest  the  successive  influences  of  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  on  the  local  culture.  A  native 
legend,  based  possibly  on  historic  data,  relates 
how  a  Hindu  prince  migrated  with  ten  millions 
of  his  subjects,  some  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
from  Indraspathi  (Delhi)  to  Camboja,  while  the 
present  dynasty  claims  descent  from  a  Benares 
family.  But  still  more  act'  ve  relations  seem  to 
have  been  maintained  with  Lanka  (Ceylon), 
which  island  has  acquired  almost  a  sacred  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  of  the  Cambojans.  The  term 
Camboja  itself  (Kampushea,  Kamp'osha)  has  by 
some  writers  been  wrongly  identified  with  the 
Camboja  of  Sanskrit  geography.  It  simply 
means  the  'land  of  the  Kammen,'  or  'Khmer.' 
Although  some  years  under  the  French  pro- 
tectorate, the  political  institutions  of  ♦  Cam 
bojan  state  have  undergone  little  chan  \  The 
king,  who  still  enjoys  absolute  power  over  the 
life  and  property  of  his  subjects,  chooses  his  own 
mandarins,  and  these  magistrates  dispense  jus- 
tice in  favour  of  the  highest  bidders.  Trade  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  sold  mostly  to  energetic  Chinese 
contractors;  and  slavery  has  not  yet  been  abol- 
ished, although  the  severity  of  the  system  has 
been  somewhat  mitigated  since  1877.  Ordinary 
slaves  now  receive  a  daily  pittance,  which  may 
help  to  purchase  their  freedom.  .  .  .  On  the 
eastern  slopes,  and  in  the  lower  Mekong  basin, 
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the  dominant  race  are  the  Giao-shi  (Giao-kii)  cr 
Annamese,  who  are  of  doubtful  origin,  but  re- 
semble the  Chinese  more  than  any  other  people 
of  Farther  India.  Affiliated  by  some  to  the 
Malays,  by  others  to  the  Chinese,  Otto  Kunze 
regards  them  as  akin  to  the  Japanese.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  traditions  and  records  they  have 
gradually  spread  along  the  coast  from  Tongking 
southwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula. 
After  driving  the  Tsiams  into  the  interior,  they 
penetrated  about  1650  to  the  Lower  Mekong, 
which  region  formerly  belonged  to  Camboja,  but 
is  now  properly  called  French  Cochin-China. 
Here  the  Annamese,  having  driven  out  or  ex- 
terminated most  of  the  Cambojans,  have  long 
fprmed  the  great  majority  of  the  population." — 
E.  Tieclus,  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants :  Asia, 
V.  3,  ch.  22. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  See  Ton- 
nage AND  Poundage;  also,  England:  A.  D. 
1629. 

TONQUIN.     See  Tonkin. 

TONTONTEAC.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pueblos. 

TONTOS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines  : 

TOPASSES,  The.  See  India:  A.  D.  1600- 
1702. 

TOPEKA  constitution,  The,  See 
Kansas:  A.  D.  1854-1859. 

TOQUIS.     See  Chile:  The  Araucanians. 

TORBAY,  Landing  of  William  of  Orange 
at.  See  England:  A.  D.  1688  (July — Novem- 
ber). 

TORDESILLAS,  Treaty  of.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1494. 

♦ 

TORGAU:  A.  D.  1525.  — Protestant 
League.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1525-1529. 

A.  D.  1645.— Yielded  to  the  Swedes.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1640-1645. 

A.  D.  1760. — Victory  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  1813. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Al- 
lies. See  Germany:  A.  D.  1813  (October — 
December). 

♦ 

TORIES,  English:  Origin  of  the  Party  and 
the  Name.  See  IIapparees;  E:;gland:  A.  D. 
1680;  and  Conservative  Party. 

Of  the  American  Revolution,  and  their 
exile. — "Before  the  Revolution  the  parties  in 
the  colonies  were  practically  identical  with  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  mother  country,  the 
Whigs  or  anti-prerogative  men  supporting  ever 
the  CRUse  of  the  people  against  arbitrary  or 
illegal  acts  of  the  governor  or  the  council.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  the  ultra  Tories 
were  gradually  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  until  for  a  time  it  might  be  said  that  all 
revolutionary  America  had  become  Whig;  the 
name  Tory,  however,  was  still  applied  to  those 
who,  though  opposed  to  the  usurpations  of 
George  III.,  were  averse  to  a  final  separation 
from  England."— G.  Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  269.— 
"The  terms  Tories,  Loyalists,  Refugees,  are  bur- 
dened with  a  piteous  record  of  wrongs  and  suf 
ferings.  It  has  not  been  found  easy  or  satisfac- 
tory for  even  the  most  candid  historian  to  leave 
the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  conflict  impartially 
adjusted.  Insult,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
exile  were  the  penalties  of  those  who  bore  these 
titles.  .  .  .  Remembering  that  the  most  bitter 


words  of  Washington  that  have  come  to  us  are 
those  which  express  his  scorn  of  Torieb,  we  must 
at  least  look  to  find  some  plausible,  if  not  justi- 
fying, ground  for  the  patriot  party.  Among  those 
most  frank  and  fearless  in  the  avowal  of  loyalty, 
and  who  suffered  the  severest  penalties,  were  men 
of  the  noblest  character  and  of  the  nighest  posi- 
tion. So,  also,  bearing  the  same  odious  title,  were 
men  of  the  most  despicable  nature,  self-seeking 
and  unprincipled,  ready  for  any  act  of  evil.  And 
between  these  were  men  of  every  grade  of  re- 
spectability and  of  every  shade  of  moral  mean- 
ness. ...  As  a  general  rule,  the  Tories  were 
content  with  an  imarmed  resistance,  where  they 
were  not  reinforced  by  the  resources  or  forces  of 
the  enemy.  But  in  successive  places  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  armies,  in  Boston,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  the  Jerseys,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  Southern  provinces,  there  rallied 
around  them  Tories  both  seeking  protection,  t.nd 
ready  to  perform  all  kinds  of  military  duty  as 
allies.  By  all  the  estimates,  probably  below  the 
mark,  there  were  during  the  war  at  least  25,000 
organized  loyalist  forces.  .  .  .  When  the  day  of 
reckoning  came  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  needed 
no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  tell  how  these  Tories, 
armed  or  unarmed,  would  fare,  and  we  have 
not  to  go  outside  the  familiar  field  of  human 
nature  for  an  explanation.  That  it  was  not  till 
six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Congress  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  removed  the 
British  army  from  New  York  —  the  delay  being 
caused  by  his  embarrassment  from  the  crowds  of 
loyalists  seeking  his  protection  —  is  a  reminder 
to  us  of  their  forlorn  condition.  .  .  .  From  all 
over  the  seaboard  of  the  continent  refugees  made 
their  way  to  New  York  in  crowds.  .  .  .  They 
threw  themselves  in  despair  upon  the  protection 
of  the  British  commander.  .  .  .  He  pleaded  his 
encumbrances  of  this  character  in  answer  to  the 
censures  upon  him  for  delaying  h?s  departure, 
and  he  vainly  hoped  that  Congress  would  devise 
some  measures  01  leniency  to  relieve  him.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  exact- 
ness the  number  of  these  hounded  victims.  Many 
hundreds  of  them  had  been  seeking  refuge  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  since  the 
autumn  of  1782,  and  additional  parties,  in  in- 
creasing number,  followed  to  the  same  provinces. 
An  historian  [Murdoch,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia"] 
sets  the  whole  number  at  the  close  of  1783  at 
25,000.  Large  numbers  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
Southern  provinces  were  shipped  to  the  Bahamas 
and  to  tlie  West  India  Islands.  At  one  time 
Carleton  had  upon  his  hands  over  12,000  Tories 
clamorous  for  transportation.  ...  A  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada  by  these  exiles  took  place  in  1884.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  royal  governor.  Lord  Dorchester, 
and  the  council,  in  Quebec,  in  November,  1789, 
in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  still  unappro- 
priated crown  lands  in  the  province,  order  was 
taken  for  the  making  and  preserving  of  a  registry 
of  the  names  of  all  persons,  with  those  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  *  who  had  adhered  to  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  and  joined  the  royal  stan- 
dard in  America  before  the  treaty  of  separation  in 
the  year  1783.'  The  official  list  contains  the 
names  of  several  thousands.  It  was  by  their  de- 
scendants and  representatives  that  the  centennial 
occasion  referreci  to  was  observed.  .  .  .  Some 
bands  passed  to  Canada  by  Whitehall,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Ticonderoga,  and  Plattsburg,  then  south- 
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ward  to  Cornwall,  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  settling  on  the  north  bank.  Others  went 
from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Sorel,  where  they  wintered,  go- 
ing afterwards  to  Kingston.  Most  of  the  exfies 
ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  then  by  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Wood  Creek  to  Oneida  and  Ontario 
lakes.  ...  As  these  exiles  had  stood  for  the 
unit^  of  the  empire,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
'  United  Empire  Loyalists  (a  name  whicli  is  often 
abbreviated  in  common  use  to  U.  E.  Loyalists). — 
6.  E.  Ellis,  The  Loyalutsand  tJieir  Fortunes  {Narra- 
tive and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  7,  pp.  185-214). — 
"Some  10,000  refugees  had,  in  1784,  and  the  few 
years  following,  found  homes  in  Western  Canada, 
just  as  it  is  estimated  .  .  .  that  20,000  had 
settled  in  the  provinces  by  the  sea.  Assuming 
full  responsibility  for  the  care  and  present  sup- 
port of  her  devoted  adherents.  Great  Britain 
opened  her  hand  cheerfulljr  to  assist  them.  .  .  . 
The  sum  paid  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
suffering  refugees  was  about  $15,000,000." — 
G.  Bryce,  Short  Ilist.  of  the  Canadian  People, 
eh.  7,  sect.  2. 

Also  in  :  E.  Ryerson,  Th^  Loyalists  of  Am. 
and  their  Times. — L.  Sabine,  Biog.  SketcJies  of  the 
Loyalists  of  Am. 

♦ 

TORNOSA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (September — December). 

TORO,  Battle  of  (1476).  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1868-1479. 

TOROMONOS,  The.  See  Bolivia:  Abo- 
riginal inhabitants. 

♦ 

TORONTO :  A.  D.  1749.— The  hospitable 
origin  of  the  city. — "The  Northern  Indians 
were  flocking  with  their  beaver-skius  to  the 
English  of  Oswego;  and  in  April,  1749,  an 
officer  named  Portneuf  had  been  sent  with 
soldiers  and  workmen  to  build  a  stockaded 
trading-house  at  Toronto,  in  order  to  intercept 
them, —  not  by  force,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  French  interests,  but  by  a  tempting 
supply  of  goods  and  brandy.  Thus  the  fort  was 
kept  well  stocked,  and  with  excellent  effect." — 
F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  eh.  3  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1813.  —  Taken  and  burned  by  the 
Americans.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1818  (April— July). 

A.  D.  1837. — The  Mackenzie  risine. — Defeat 
of  the  rebels.     See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1837-1838. 


TORQUES.— "The  Latin  word  torques  has 
been  applied  in  a  very  extended  sense  to  the 
various  necklaces  or  collars  for  the  neck,  found 
in  Britain,  and  other  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic  tribes.  This  word  has  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Welch  or  Irish  '  tore, '  which 
has  the  same  signification,  but  the  converse  is 
equally  plausible,  that  this  was  derived  from  the 
Latin. '^'—S.  Birch,  On  the  Tore  of  the  Celts 
{Archaeological  Journal,  v.  2). 

TORRES  VEDRAS,  The  Lines  of.  See 
Spain:  A. D.  1809-1810 (Octobeu—Septebjber), 
and  1810-1812. 

TORTONA:  A.  D.  1155.- Destruction  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1164- 
1162. 

TORTOSA  :  A.  D.  1640.— Spanish  capture 
and  sack.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1640-1642. 

TORTUGAS:  The  Rendezvous  of  the 
Buccaneers.    See  America:    A.  D.  1639-1700. 


TORTURE.  See  Law,  Criminal:  A.  D.  1708. 

TORY.    See  Tories. 

TOTEMS. — "A  peculiar  social  institution 
exists  among  the  [North  American]  Indians, 
very  curious  in  its  character;  and  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  its 
prevalence  is  so  general,  and  its  influence  on  po- 
litical relations  so  important,  as  to  claim  especial 
attention.  Indian  communities,  independent  of 
their  local  distribution  into  tribes,  bands,  and 
villages,  are  composed  of  several  distinct  clans. 
Each  clan  has  its  emblem,  consisting  of  the  fig- 
ure &f  some  bird,  beast,  or  reptile ;  and  each  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  animal  which 
it  thus  bears  as  its  device ;  as,  for  example,  the 
clan  of  the  Wolf,  the  Deer,  the  Otter,  or  the 
Hawk.  In  the  language  of  the  Algonquins, 
these  emblems  are  known  by  the  name  of  '  To- 
tems.' The  members  of  the  same  clan,  being 
connected,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  by  ties  of  kin- 
dred more  or  less  remote,  are  prohibited  from 
intermarriage.  Tims  Wolf  cannot  marry  Wolf; 
but  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  take  a  wife  from  the 
clan  of  Hawks,  or  any  other  clan  but  his  own. 
It  follows  that  when  this  prohibition  is  rigidly 
observed,  no  single  clan  can  live  apart  from  the 
rest;  but  the  whole  must  be  mingled  together, 
and  in  every  family  the  husband  and  wife  must 
be  of  different  clans.  To  different  totems  attach 
different  degrees  of  rank  and  dignity ;  and  those 
of  the  Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf  are 
among  the  first  in  honor.  Each  man  is  proud  of 
his  badge,  jealously  asserting  its  claims  to  re- 
spect; and  the  members  of  tliesam^^  clan,  though 
they  may,  perhaps,  speak  different  dialects,  and 
dwell  far  asunder,  are  yet  bound  together  by  the 
closest  ties  of  fraternity.  If  a  man  is  killed, 
every  member  of  the  clan  feels  called  upon  to 
avenge  him;  and  the  wayfarer,  the  hunter,  or 
the  warrior  is  sure  of  a  cordial  ^relcome  in  the 
distant  lodge  of  the  clansman  whose  face  per- 
haps he  has  never  seeu.  It  may  be  added  that 
certain  privileges,  highly  prized  as  hereditary 
rights,  sometimes  residfi  in  particular  clans; 
such  as  that  of  furnishing  a  sachem  to  the  tribe, 
or  of  performing  certain  jligious  ceremonies  or 
magic  rites." —  F.  Parkn..'n,  Conspiracy  of  Pan- 
tiac,  ch.  1. — "A  totem  is  a  class  of  material 
objects  which  a  savage  regards  with  supersti- 
tious respect,  believing  that  there  exists  between 
him  and  every  member  of  the  class  an  intimate 
and  altogether  special  relation.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  Ojibway  (ChippcYay)  word 
'totem,' the  correct  spelling  of  which  is  some- 
what uncertain.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
literature,  so  far  as  appears,  by  J.  Long,  an  In- 
dian interpreter  of  last  century,  who  spelt  it 
'totam.'.  .  .  The  connexion  between  a  man  and 
his  totem  is  mutually  beneficent ;  the  totem  pro- 
tects the  man,  and  the  man  shows  his  respect  for 
the  totem  in  various  ways,  by  not  killing  it  if  it 
be  an  animal,  and  not  cutting  or  gathering  it  if 
it  be  a  plant.  As  distinguished  from  a  fetich,  a 
totem  is  never  an  isolated  individual,  but  always 
a  class  of  objects,  generally  a  species  of  animals 
or  of  plants,  more  rarely  a  class  of  inanimate 
natural  objects,  very  rarely  a  class  of  artificial 
objects.  Considered  in  relation  to  men,  totems 
are  of  at  least  three  kinds: — (1)  the  clan  totem, 
common  to  a  whole  clan,  and  passing  by  inheri- 
tance from  generation  to  generation ;  (2)  the  sex 
totem,  common  either  to  all  the  males  or  to  all 
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the  females  of  a  tribe,  to  the  exclusion  in  either 
case  of  the  other  sex ;  (3)  the  individual  totem, 
belonging  to  p.  single  individual  and  not  passing 
to  his  descendants." — J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemi»m, 
pp.  1-2. 

Also  in:  L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iro- 
quoig,  ch.  4. — The  same.  Ancient  Society,  pt.  2. — 
L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and 
Kurnai,  app.  B. —  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  ch.  7. 

TOTILA,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths.  See 
Roi«e:  a.   1).  53f,-5r)3. 

TOTONACOS,  The.  See  Amebican  Abo- 
riqinbb:  Totonacos. 

♦ 

TOUL :  A.  D,  1552-1559.— Possession  ac- 
quired by  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1547- 
1559. 

A.  D.  1648. — Ceded  to  Fracce  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1648. 


TOULON  :  A.  D.  1793-1794.  —  Revolt 
against  the  Revolutionary  Government  at 
Paris. — English  aid  called  in. — Siege,  capture 
and  frightHil  vengeance  by  the  Terrorists. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (July — December); 
and  1793-1794  (October— April). 


TOULOUSE:  B,  C.  106.— Acquisition  by 
the  Romans. —  Tolosa,  modern  Toulouse,  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Volcaj  Tectosages  (see 
VoLC/B,  The),  a  Gallic  tribe  which  occupied  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Garonne,  between  the  western 
prolongation  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.  Some  time  before  106  B.  C.  the  Ro- 
mans had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Tectosages 
which  enabled  them  to  place  a  garrison  in  Tolosa ; 
but  the  people  had  tired  of  the  arrangement, 
had  risen  against  the  garrison  and  had  put  the 
soldiers  in  chains.  On  that  provocation,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Csepio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  106, 
advanced  upon  the  town,  found  traitors  to  admit 
him  within  its  gates,  and  sacked  it  as  a  Roman 
general  knew  how  to  do.  He  found  a  great 
treasure  of  gold  in  Tolosa,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
treasure  was  sent  off  under  escort  to  Massilia, 
but  disappeared  on  the  way,  its  escort  being  at- 
tacked and  slain.  Consul  Caepio  was  accused  of 
the  robbery ;  there  was  a  great  scandal  and  prose- 
cution at  Rome,  and  ' '  Aurum  Tolosanum  " — ' '  the 
gold  of  Toulouse  " —  became  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, applied  to  ill-gotten  wealth. — G.Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  410-509. — The  Gothic  kingdom.  See 
Goths  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  410-419,  and  after. 

A.  D.  721. — Repulse  of  the  Moslems.  See 
Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  715-732. 

A.  D.  781. — Made  a  county  of  Aquitaine. 
See  Aquitaine  ;  A.  D.  781. 

xo-iith  Centuries. — The  rise  of  the  Counts. 
—  The  counts  of  Toulouse  "represented  an 
earlier  line  of  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  successors  of 
the  dukes  of  Gothia  or  Septimania,  under  whom 
the  capital  of  southern  Gaul  had  been  not  Poi- 
tiers but  Toulouse,  Poitou  itself  counting  as  a 
mere  underflef.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth 
century  these  dukes  of  Gothia  or  Aquitania 
Prima,  as  the  Latin  chroniclers  sometimes  called 
them  from  the  Old  Roman  name  of  their  countrjr, 
had  seen  their  ducal  title  transferred  to  the  Poi- 
tevin  lords  of  Aquitania  Secunda  —  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal. 


But  the  Poitevin  overlordship  was  never  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  house  of  Toulouse;  and 
this  latter  in  the  course  of  the  following  century 
again  rose  to  great  importance  and  distinction, 
which  reached  its  height  in  the  person  of  Count 
Raymond  IV.,  better  known  as  Raymond  of  St. 
Gilles,  from  the  name  of  the  little  county  which 
had  been  his  earliest  possession.  From  that 
small  centre  his  rule  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Sep- 
timania. In  the  year  of  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England  [1066]  Rouergue,  which  was  held  by 
a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Toulouse, 
lapsed  to  the  elder  line ;  in  [1088]  the  year  after 
the  Conqueror's  death  Raymond  came  into  pos- 
session of  Toulouse  itself;  in  1094  he  became,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  owner  of  half  the  Burgundian 
county  of  Provence.  His  territorial  influence 
was  doubled  by  that  of  his  personal  fame ;  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  first  Crusade; 
and  when  he  died  in  1105  he  left  to  his  son  Ber- 
trand,  over  and  above  his  Aquitanian  heritage, 
the  Syrian  county  of  Tripoli.  On  Bertrand's 
death  in  1112  these  possessions  were  divided,  his 
son  Pontius  succeeding  liim  as  count  of  Tripoli, 
and  surrendering  his  claims  upon  Toulouse  to 
his  uncle  Alfonso  Jordan,  a  younger  son  of  Ray- 
mond of  St.  Gilles.  Those  claims,  however, 
were  disputed.  Ravmond's  elder  brother.  Count 
William  IV.,  had  left  an  only  daughter  who, 
after  a  childless  marriage  with  King  Sancho  Ra- 
mirez of  Aragon,  became  the  wife  of  Count 
William  VIII.  of  Poitou.  From  that  time  forth 
it  became  a  moot  point  whether  the  lord  of  St. 
Gilles  or  the  lord  of  Poitiers  was  the  rightful 
count  of  Toulouse.  .  .  .  With  all  these  shiftings 
and  changes  of  ownership  the  kings  of  France 
had  never  tried  to  interfere.  Southern  Gaul  — 
'Aquitaine*  in  the  wider  sense  —  was  a  land 
whose  internal  concerns  they  fouud  it  wise  to 
leave  as  far  as  possible  untouched." — K.  Nor- 
gate,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  v.  1,  ch. 
10.— See,  also.  Burgundy:  A.  D.  1032. 

I2th  Century. — The  joyous  court.  See  Pro- 
vence: A.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1209. — The  beginning  of  the  Albigen- 
sian 'Crusades.    See  Albigenses:  A.  D.  1209. 

A.  D.  1213. — Conquest  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  his  crusaders.  See  Albigenses  :  A.  D. 
1210-1213. 

A.  D.  1229-1271.— End  of  the  reign  of  the 
Counts.    See  Albigenses:  A.  D.  1217-1229. 

A.  D.  1814.— The  last  battle  of  the  Penin- 
sular War. —  Occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
English.    See  Spain:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 


TOURCOIGN,    Battle    of.     See    France: 
A.  D.  1794  (March— July). 


TOUKNAY  :  A.  D.  1513.— Capture  by  the 
English,    See  France:  A.  D.  1513-1515. 

A.  D.  1581.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Span- 
iards.   See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1581-1584. 

A.  D.  1583.  —  Submission  to  Spain.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1584-1585. 

A.  D.  1667.  —  Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Netherlands  (The  Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D. 
1667. 

A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1668. 

A.  D.  1709. — Siege  and  reduction  by  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1708-1709. 
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A.  D.  X713.  —  Ceded  to  Holland.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714;  and  Netherlands 
(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-1715. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.—  Siege.  —  Battle  of  Fon- 
teaoj  and  surrender  to  the  French.—  Res- 
toration at  the  Peace.  Sec  Netiierlakdb 
(Adstrian  Provinces):  A.  D.  1745;  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  The  Congress. 

A.  D.  1794.—  Battles  near  the  city.—  Sur- 
render to  the  French.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1794  (March— July). 

♦ 

TOURNEY.-TOURNAMENT.-JOUST. 

— "Tlie  word  tourney,  sometimes  tournament, 
and  in  Latin  'torneanientum,' clearly  indicates 
both  the  French  origin  of  these  games  and  the 
principal  end  of  that  exercise,  the  art  of  manoeu- 
vring, of  turning  ('tournoyer ')  his  horse  skil- 
fully, to  strike  his  adversary  and  shield  himself 
at  the  same  time  from  his  bliws.  The  combats, 
especially  those  of  the  nobility,  were  always 
fought  on  horseback,  with  the  lance  and  sharp 
sword ;  the  knight  presented  himself,  clothed  in 
armour  which  covered  his  whole  body,  and 
which,  ^?hile  it  preserved  him  from  wounds,  bent 
to  every  movement  and  retarded  those  of  his  war 
horse.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that  constant 
exercise  should  accustom  the  knight's  limbs  to 
the  enoi  nous  weight  which  he  must  carry,  and 
the  horse  to  the  agility  which  was  expected  of 
him.  In  a  'passage'  or  'pass  of  arms '('pass- 
age '  or  '  pas  d'armes ')  the  generic  n^me  of  all 
those  games,  this  exercise  was  composed  of  two 
parts:  the  ^oust,  which  was  a  single  combat  of 
knight  agamst  knight,  both  clothed  in  all  their 
arms,  and  the  tourney,  which  was  the  image  of  a 
general  battle,  or  the  encounter  and  evolutions  of 
two  troops  of  cavalry  equal  in  number. " —  J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  France  under  the  Feudal  System 
(Tr.  by  W.  Bellingham),  ch.  8. 
♦ 

TOURS :  A.  D.  732.— Defeat  of  the  Moors 
by  Charles  Martel.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  715-732 ;  also,  Franks:  A.  D.  511- 
752. 

A.  D.  1870.— Seat  of  apart  of  the  provisional 
Government  of  National  Defense.   See  France  : 
A.  D.  1870  (September  —  October). 
♦ 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE,  The  ca- 
reer of.     SeeHAYTi:  A.  D.  1632-1803. 

TOWER  AND  SWORD,  The  Order  of 
the. —  Tills  was  an  order  of  knighthood  founded 
in  Portugal  by  Alfonso  V.,  who  reigned  from 
1488  to  1481.  "  The  institution  of  the  order  re- 
lated to  a  sv7ord  reputed  to  be  carefully  guarded 
in  a  tower  of  the  city  of  Fez :  respecting  it  there 
was  a  prophecy  that  it  must  one  day  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  Christian  king;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Mohammef'"^  empire  of  north- 
western Africa  would  be  subverted  by  the  Chris- 
tians. Alfonso  seemed  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  destined  conqueror." — S.  A.  Dunham.  Hist, 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  r>.  3,  p.  225  (Am.  ed.). 

TOWER  OF  LONDON,  The. —  "  Built 
originally  by  the  Conqueror  to  curb  London, 
afterwards  the  fortress-palace  of  his  descendants, 
and  in  the  end  the  State  prison,  from  which  a 
long  procession  of  the  ill-starred  great  went  forth 
to  lay  their  heads  on  the  block  on  Tower  Hill ; 
while  State  murders,  like  those  of  Henry  VI.  and 
the  two  young  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  were  done  in 
the  dark  chambers  of  the  Tower  itself." — Gold- 


win  Smith,  A  Trip  to  England,  p.  56. — "Even 
as  to  length  of  days,  the  Tower  has  no  rival 
among  palaces  and  prisons.  .  .  .  Old  writers 
date  it  from  the  days  of  Caesar ;  a  legend  taken 
up  by  Shakspeare  and  the  poets  in  favour  of 
which  the  name  of  Caesar's  Tower  remains  in 
popular  use  to  this  very  day.  A  Roman  wall 
can  even  yet  be  traced  near  some  parts  of  the 
ditch.  The  Tower  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Ciironicle,  in  a  way  not  incompatible  with  the 
fact  of  a  Saxon  stronghold  having  stood  upon 
the  spot.  The  buildings  as  we  have  them  now  in 
block  and  plan  were  commenced  by  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  series  of  apartments  in  Cae- 
sar's Tower  [the  great  Norman  keep  now  called 
the  White  Tower]  —  hall,  gallery,  council  cham- 
ber, chapel  —  were  built  m  the  early  Norman 
reigns  and  used  as  a  royal  residence  by  all  our 
Norman  kings." — W.  H.  Dixon,  Her  Majesty's 
Tower,  ch.  1. — "  We  are  informed  by  the  'Tex- 
tus  Rofifensis'  that  the  present  Great  or  White' 
Tower  was  constructed  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  under  the  direction  of  King  William 
I.,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  date  assigned  by  Stow  is  1078." — J. 
Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley,  Memoirs  of  tJie  Tower 
of  London,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  Lord  de  Ros,  Memorials  of  the  Tower. 

TOWN.— "Burh,  burgh,  borough,  in  its 
various  spellings  and  various  shades  of  meaning, 
is  our  native  word  for  urbes  of  every  kind  from 
Rome  downward.  It  is  curious  that  this  word 
should  in  ordinary  speech  have  been  so  largely 
displaced  by  the  vaguer  word  tun,  town,  which 
means  an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  and  in  some 
English  dialects  is  still  applied  to  a  single  house 
and  its  surroundings." — E.  A.  Freeman,  City  and 
Borough  (Macmillan's  Mag.,  May,  1880). —  See, 
also,  "Township;  Borough;  Guilds;  and  Com- 
mune. 

TOWNSHEND  MEASURES,  The.  See 
United  States  of  America  :  A.  D.  1766- 
1767. 

TOWNSHIP.— "In  recent  historical  writing 
dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon  conditions,  a  great 
place  has  been  occupied  by  the  '  township.'  The 
example  was  set  sixty  years  ago  by  Palgrave; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  fol- 
lowed until  in  1874  Dr.  Stubbs  gave  the  word  a 
prominent  place  in  his  '  Constitutional  History. ' 
With  Dr.  Stubbs  the  'township'  was  'the  unit 
of  the  constitutional  machinery  or  local  adminis- 
tration ' ;  and  since  then  most  writers  on  consti- 
tutionul  and  legal  history  have  followed  in  the 
same  direction.  .  .  .  The  language  commonly 
used  in  this  connection  need  not,  perhaps,  neces- 
sarily be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  phe- 
nomenon which  the  writers  have  in  mind  was 
actually  known  to  the  Saxons  themselves  as  a 
'township'  (' tunscipe').  It  may  be  said  that 
'  township '  is  merely  a  modern  name  which  it  is 
convenient  to  apply  to  it.  Yet,  certainly,  that 
language  usually  suggests  that  it  was  under  that 
name  tliat  the  Saxons  knew  it.  .  .  .  It  is  there- 
fore of  some  interest,  at  least  for  historical  ter- 
minology,—  and  possibly  for  other  and  more  im- 
portant reasons, —  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
good  foundation  in  Anglo-Saxon  sources  for  such 
a  use  of  the  term;  that  'tunscipe 'in  the  few 
places  where  it  does  appear  does  not  mean  an 
area  of  land,  an  extent  of  territory,  or  even  the 
material  houses  and  crofts  of  a  village ;  that  it  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  loose  general  term 
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for  '  the  villagers. "...  Only  three  passages  in 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  have  as  yet  been  found  in 
■which  the  word  'tunscipe' appears, — tiie  Saxon 
translation  of  Bede's  '  Lcclesiastical  History,'  v. 
10,  the  laws  of  Edgar,  iv.  8,  and  tlie  'Saxon 
Chronicle,'  s.  a  1137.  .  .  .  Tlie  later  history  of 
the  word  'township '  would  probably  repay  in- 
Testigation.  It  is  certainly  not  a  common  word 
in  literature  until  coniparajively  receRt  times; 
and,  where  it  does  appear,  its  old  meaning  seems 
often  to  cling  to  it.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
make  one  believe  that '  town'  [see,  above.  Town] 
continued  to  be  the  common  popular  term  for 
what  we  may  describe  in  general  language  as  a 
rural  centre  of  population  even  into  the  18th 
century.  .  .  .  The  far  more  general  use  of  the 
"word  'town'  than  of  'township'  in  early  New 
England  is  most  naturally  explained  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  the  word  ordinarily  employed  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  migration, —  at  any 
'  rate,  in  East  Anglia.  ...  It  might  very  natu- 
rally be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment is  no  more  than  to  replace  '  township '  by 
town,  and  that  such  a  change  is  immaterial, — 
that  it  is  a  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedle-dee.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  terminology 
will  be  of  scientific  advantage;  and  for  this 
xeason.  So  long  as  we  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
•township'  we  can  hardly  help  attaching  to  the 
word  somewhat  of  the  meaning  which  it  has 
borne  since  the  sixteenth  century.  We  think  of  it 
as  an  area  inhabited  by  freemen  with  an  admin- 
istrative machinery  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly 
of  those  inhabitants  and  of  officers  chosen  by 
them.  We  start,  therefore,  with  a  sort  of  un- 
conscious presumption  that  the  '  township '  was 
what  we  call  '  free. ' .  .  .  Now,  it  is  this  question 
as  to  the  position  of  the  body  of  the  population 
In  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times  that  is  just  now 
at  issue ;  and  no  student  would  say  that  at  pres- 
ent the  question  is  settled." — W.  J.  Ashley,  77w 
Anglo-Saxon  "  Toicnship"  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  Apnl,  1894). 

TOWNSHIP  AND  TOWN-MEETING, 
The  New  England. — "When  people  from  Eng- 
land first  came  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  they  settled  in  groups  upon 
small  irregular-shaped  patches  of  land,  which 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  townships.  .  .  .  This 
migration  .  .  .  was  a  movement,  not  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  separate  families,  but  of  church- 
congregations,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  as  the 
settlers  made  their  way  inland  and  westward. 
.  .  ■ .  A  township  would  consist  of  about  as  many 
farms  as  could  be  disposed  within  convenient 
distance  from  the  meeting-house,  where  all  the 
inhabitants,  young  and  old,  gathered  every  Sun- 
<iay,  coming  on  horseback  or  afoot.  The  meet- 
ing-house was  thus  centrally  situated,  and  near 
it  was  the  town  pasture  or  'common,'  with  the 
school-house  and  the  block-hoUse,  or  rude  for- 
tress for  defence  against  the  Indians.  .  .  . 
Around  the  meeting-house  and  common  the 
dwellings  gradually  clustered  into  a  village,  and 
tifter  a  while  the  tavern,  store,  and  town-house 
made  their  appearance.  .  .  .  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  developed  a  kind  of  government 
which  we  may  describe  in  the  present  tense,  for 
its  methods  are  pretty  much  the  same  to-day 
that  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  In  a  New 
England  township  the  people  directly  govern 
themselves ;  the  government  is  the  people,  or,  to 


speak  with  entire  precision,  it  is  all  the  male  in- 
habitants of  one-and-twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  The  people  tax  themselves.  Once 
each  year,  usually  in  March  but  sometimes  as 
early  as  February  or  as  late  as  April,  a  '  town- 
meeting'  is  held,  at  which  all  the  grown  men  of 
the  township  are  expected  to  be  present  and  to 
vote,  while  any  one  may  introduce  motions  or 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  .  .  .  The  town-meet- 
ing is  held  in  the  town-house,  but  at  first  it  used 
to  be  held  in  the  church,  which  was  thus  a 
'  meeting-house '  for  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  At  the  town-meeting  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  town  affairs  arc  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  or  rejected ;  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  public  expenses  or  the  town,  or 
in  other  words  the  amount  of  the  town  taxes  for 
the  year  is  determined;  and  town  oflilcers  are 
elected  for  the  year.  .  .  .  The  principal  execu- 
tive magistrates  of  the  town  are  the  selectmen. 
They  are  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  in  number. 
...  It  [the  town]  was  simply  the  English  parish 
government  brought  into  a  new  country  and 
adapted  to  the  new  situation.  Part  of  this  new 
situation  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  lords  of 
the  manor  were  left  behind.  There  was  no 
longer  any  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the 
township  as  a  manor  and  the  township  as  a 
parish ;  and  so,  as  the  three  names  had  all  lived 
on  together,  side  by  side,  in  England,  it  was  now 
the  oldest  and  most  generally  descriptive  name, 
'  township,'  that  survived,  and  has  come  into  use 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  New  York  had  from  tlie  very  beginning 
the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  system  of  local 
self-government.  The  Dutch  villages  had  their 
assemblies,  which  under  the  English  rule  were 
developed  into  town-meetings,  though  with  less 
ample  powers  than  those  of  New  England.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  system  is  of  especial  interest,  be- 
cause it  has  powerfully  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  local  institutions  throughout  the  North- 
west."— J.  Fiske,  Civil  Qovermnent  in  the  U.  8., 
ch.  2  and  4. — '"The  name  town  first  occurs  in 
the  record  of  the  second  colonial  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  [Massachusetts  Bay,  Sept.  7, 
1630],  in  connection  with  the  naming  of  Boston, 
Charlestown  and  Watertown.  ...  A  rude  pattern 
of  a  frame  of  town  government  was  shaped  by 
Dorchester,  when,  in  place  of  the  earlier  practice 
of  transacting  business  at  meetings  of  the  whole 
body  of  its  freemen  (the  grants  of  land  being 
certified  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  clergy- 
men and  deacons),  it  designated  certain  inhabi- 
tants, twelve  in  number,  to  meet  weekly,  and 
consult  and  determine  upon  public  affairs, — 
without  any  authority,  however,  beyond  other 
inhabitants  who  should  choose  to  come  and  take 
part  in  their  consultations  and  votes.  About  the 
same  time,  at  Watertown,  it  was  '  agreed  by  the 
consent  of  the  freemen,  that  there  should  be 
three  persons  chosen  for  the  ordering  of  the  civil 
affairs.'  In  the  fourth  year  from  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  at  which  time  the  earliest  extant  rec- 
ords were  made,  three  persons  were  chosen  'to 
make  up  the  ten  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
town. '  The  system  of  delegated  town  action  was 
there  perhaps  the  same  which  was  defined  in  an 
'  Order  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown, 
at  a  full  meeting  [Feb.  10,  1635],  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  by  Selectmen,' — the  name 
presently  extended  throughout  New  England  to 
the  municipal  governors.  .  .  .  The  towns  have 
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been,  on  the  one  hand,  separate  governments, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  separate  constituents  of  a 
common  government.  In  Massachusetts,  for  two 
centuries  and  a  (juarter,  the  Deputies  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  —  or  Ilepresentatives,  as  they  have 
been  named  under  tiie  State  Constitution  —  con- 
tinued to  represent  tlie  municipal  corporations. 
In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and 
Rliode  Island,  that  basis  of  representation  still 
subsists."— J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Eng.,  v. 
l,ch.9. — "Boston  .  .  .  is  the  largest  community 
that  ever  maintained    the    town    organization, 

Srobably  the  most  generally  able  and  intelligent, 
lo  other  town  ever  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  connection  with  important  events.  It  led 
Massachusetts,  New  England,  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Proba- 
bly in  the  whole  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nice,  there  has  been  no  other  so  interesting  mani- 
festation of  the  activity  of  the  Folk-mote.  Of 
this  town  of  towns,  Samuel  Adams  wivs  the  son 
of  sons.  .  .  .  One  may  almost  call  him  the  crea- 
ture of  the  town-meeting." — J.  K.  Hosmer, 
Sdumel  Adums,  the  Man  of  the  Town-Meeting 
(Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  series  2,  no.  4). 

Also  in  :  E.  Channing,  Town  and  County  Qov't 
in  tfie  Eng.  Colonies  {Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies, 
series  2,  no.  10).— See,  also,  New  England:  A.  D. 
1640-1644;  and  Selectmen. 

TOWTON,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1461).— On 
Palm  Sunday,  March  .id,  1461,  two  armies  of 
Englishmen  met  on  a  "  goodly  plain,"  ten  miles 
from  the  city  of  York,  between  the  villages  of 
Towton  and  Saxton,  to  tight  out  the  contention 
of  the  parties  of  the  "  two  roses," —  of  Lancaster 
and  York.  The  battle  they  fought  is  called  the 
bloodiest  that  ever  dyed  Englisii  soil.  It  raged 
through  an  afternoon  and  a  night  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  slain  of  the  two  sides  has 
been  variously  reckoned  by  diflferent  historians 
at  20,000  to  38,000.  No  quarter  was  given  by 
the  victorious  partisans  of  Edward  IV.  and  the 
Lancastrians  were  utterly  crushed.  Henry  VI. 
fled  to  Scotland  and  Queen  Margaret  repaired  to 
France.— See  England:  A.  D.  1455-1471.— C. 
Ransome,  Battle  of  Towton  (English  Historical 
Bev.,Jnhi,  1889). 

TOXANDRIA.  —  After  Julian's  successful 
campaigns  against  the  Franks,  A.  D.  358,  the 
latter  were  permitted  to  remain,  as  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  "an  extensive  district  of 
Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Toxandria,  and  may  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  original  seat  of  their  Gallic  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  '  To.'sandri '  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently 
occurs  in  the  histories  or  the  middle  age.  Tox- 
andria vyras  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses, 
which  (jxtended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the  Valial  and  the 
Rhine." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall  of  Hie  Bo- 
man  Empire,  ch.  19,  with  foot-note. — See,  also, 
Gaul:  A.  D.  355-361. 

TOXARCHI,  The.— The  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  arcliers  and  of  the  city-watch  (known 
as  Scythians)  were  so  called. —  A.  Boeckh,  Public 
Economy  of  Alliens,  hk.  2,  ch.  11. 

TRACHIS.— TRACHINIA.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  480  (Thehmopvl^). 

TRACTARIAN  MOVEMENT.— 
TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.— TRACT 
NINETY.  Bee  Oxkokd  ok  Tkactarian  Move- 
ment, i  ;■-■"- — 7-7-— -n:-  -i-i— — r V- 


TRADES    UNIONS.    See    Social    Movk- 

MENTH. 

TRAFALGAR,  Naval  Battle  of.  See 
Fkance:  A.  1).  1805  (Maucii — Dkce.wbeu). 

TRAJAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  98-117. 

TRAJAN'S  WALL.— The  Emperor  Trajan 
"began  a  fortitled  line,  afterwards  completed, 
from  tlie  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  This  great  work 
was  carried  from  Ilatisbon  to  Mayence.  It  was 
known  as  Trajan's  Wall.  It  may  still  be  traced 
to  some  extent  by  the  marks  of  a  mound  and  a 
ditch." — Cliurch  and  Bro<lribb,  Notes  to  The 
Germany  of  Tun  t  us,  ch.  29. 

TRAMELI,  The.    See  Lycians. 

TRANSALPINE.— Beyond  the  Alps,  look- 
ing from  tlie  Roman  standpoint. 

TRANSLEITHANIA.  See  Austria :  A.  D. 
1866-1867. 

TRANSOXANIA.    See  Bokhara. 

TRANSPADANE  GAUL.— Cisalpine  Gaul 
north  of  tlie  Padus,  or  Po.     See  Padus. 

TRANSRHENANE.— Beyond  the  Rhine- 
looking  from  the  Roman  standpoint;  tliat  is,  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  side  of  the  Rhine. 

TRANSVAAL  REPUBLIC,  Tue.  See 
South  Africa:  A.  D.  1806-1881. 

TRANSYLVANIA:  Early  history.  See 
Daoia. 

The  Huns  in  possession.  See  Hcns:  A.  D. 
433-453. 

I2th  Century. —  Conquest  by  Hungary.  — 
Settlement  of  Germans.  See  Hungary  :  A.  D. 
1114-1301. 

A.  D.  1526-1567. — John  Zapolya,  the  waivod, 
elected  King  of  Hungary. — His  contest  with 
Ferdinand  of  Austria. —  His  appeal  to  the 
Turks. — The  Sultan  assumes  suzerainty  of 
the  country.  See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1526- 
1567. 

A.  D.  1567-1660.  —  Struggles  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Turk.  See  Hungary  :  A.  D. 
1567-1604;  and  1606-1660. 

A.  D.  1575.  — Stephen  Batory,  the  Duke, 
elected  King  of  Poland.  See  Poland:  A.  D. 
1574-1590. 

A.  D.  1599-1601.  —  Wallachian  conquest. 
See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States,  14-18th 
centuries  (Roumania,  etc.). 

A.  D.  x6o6. — Yoke  of  the  Ottomans  partly 
broken.    See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1595-1608. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. — Recovery  of  independence 
from  the  Turks.  See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1660- 
1664. 

A.  D.  1699. — Ceded  to  the  House  of  Austria 
by  the  Turks,  in  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz. 
See  Hungary:   A.  D.  1683-1699. 


TRANSYLVANIA,  The  Kentucky  colony 
of.    See  Kentucky:   A.  D.  1765-1778. 

TRAPPISTS.— The  monks  of  La  Trappe 
are  often  referred  to  as  Trappists.  "This  cele- 
brated abbey  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  Cisteaux  [the  Cister- 
cians]. It  was  established  [A.  D.  1140]  by 
Rotrou,  the  second  count  of  Perche,  and  under- 
taken to  accomplish  a  vow  made  whilst  in  peril 
of  shipwreck."  In  the  17th  century  the  monks 
had  become  scandalously  degenerate  and  disso- 
lute. Their  institution  was  reformed  by  M.  de 
Ranee,  who  assumed  the  direction  as  abbot  in 
1662,  and  who  introduced  the  severe  discipline 
for  which  the  monastery  was  afterwards  famous. 
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Among  ita  rules  was  one  of  absolute  silence. — 
C.  Lancelot,  A  Tour  to  Alet  and  La  Qrande 
Cfiart reuse,  v.  1,  pp.  113-186. 

TRASIMENE,  Lake,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  217). 
See  PuNK'  Wauh:  The  Hkcond. 

TRASTEVERE. — Trastevere  was  a  suburb 
of  Home  "us  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus;  it 
now  contains  the  oldest  houses  in  Home,  which 
belong  to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. "— B.  G. 
Niebuhr,  Leet'a  on  ancient  Ethnog.  and  Oeog. ,  v. 
2,  p.  103. 

TRAUSI,  The.    See  Tiiuacianb. 

TRAVENDAHL,  Treaty  of  (1700).  See 
Scandinavian  States:   A.  D.  1697-1700. 

TRAVENSTADT,  Battle  of  (1706).  Sec 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1701- 
1707. 

TREASON.    See  Majebtas. 

TREATIES.— The  Treaties  of  which  account 
is  given  in  this  worlc  are  so  numerous  that  no 
convenience  would  be  served  by  collecting  ref- 
erences to  them  under  this  general  heiuling. 
They  are  severally  indexed  under  the  names  by 
which  thev  are  historically  known. 

TREATY  PORTS,  The.  See  China:  A.  D. 
1839-1842. 

TREBIA,  OR   TREBBIA,  Battle  of  the. 

See   Punic    Waus:     The    Second Battle. 

SeePKANCE:   A.  D.  1799  (April  —  Seftembeu). 


TREBIZOND:  Oriein  of  the  city.— "Treb- 
izond.  celebrated  in  uie  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  as  an  ancient  colony  of  Greeks,  de- 
rived its  wealth  and  splendour  from  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  con- 
structed an  artificial  port  on  a  coast  left  destitute 
by  nature  of  secure  harbours.  The  city  was 
large  and  populous." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fail  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  eh.  10. 

A.  D.  258.  —  Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
QoTHs:   A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  1204-1461. —  The  Greek  empire. — 
"  The  empire  of  Trebizond  was  the  creation  of 
accident.  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  a  distant  cen- 
tral government,  when  Constantinople  was  con- 
quered by  the  Frank  Crusaders,  left  [the]  provin- 
cial administration  without  the  pivot  on  which  it 
had  revolved.  The  conjuncture  was  seized  by  a 
young  man,  of  whom  nothing  was  known  but 
that  he  bore  a  great  name,  and  was  descended 
from  the  worst  tyrant  in  the  Byzantine  annals. 
This  youth  grasped  the  vacant  sovereignty,  and, 
merely  by  assuming  the  imperial  title,  and  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  bead  of  the  local  administra- 
tion, founded  a  new  empire.  Power  changed  its 
name  and  its  dwelling,  but  the  uistory  of  the 
people  was  hardly  modified.  The  grandeur  of 
the  empire  of  Trebizond  exists  only  in  romance. 
Its  government  owed  its  permanence  to  its  being 
nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  a  long- 
established  order  of  civil  polity,  and  to  its  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  effect  any  social  revolution." 
The  young  man  who  grasped  the  sovereignty  of 
this  Asiatic  fragment  of  the  shattered  Byzantine 
empire  was  Alexius,  a  grandson  of  Andronicus  I., 
the  last  emperor  at  Constantinople  of  the  family 
of  Comnenos.  This  Alexius  and  his  brother 
David,  who  had  been  raised  in  obscurity  at  Con- 
stantinople, escaped  from  the  city  before  it  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  fled  to  the  coast  of 
Colchis,  "where  their  paternal  aunt,  Thamar, 
possessed  wealth  and  influence.  Assisted  by  her 
power,  and  by  the  memory  of  their  tyrannical 


grandfather,  who  had  been  popular  in  the  cast 
of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  enabled  to  collect  an 
army  of  Iberian  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of 
this  force  Alexios  entered  Trebizond  in  the 
month  of  April  1204,  about  the  time  Constanti- 
nople fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders.  Ho 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  on 
crossing  the  frontier.  To  mark  that  he  was  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  imperial  family 
of  Komnenos,  and  to  prevent  his  being  con- 
founded witii  the  numerous  descendants  of 
females,  or  with  the  family  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius III.  (Angelos),  who  hud  arrogated  to  them- 
selves his  name,  he  assumed  the  designation  of 
Grand-Komnenos.  Wherever  he  appeared,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire."  For  a  time  Alexius  of  Treb- 
izond, with  the  help  of  his  brother  David,  ex- 
tended his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor  with  rapidity 
and  ease,  and  he  was  brought  very  soon  into 
collision  with  the  other  Greek  emperor,  Theodore 
Lascaris,  who  had  established  himself  at  Niuea. 
It  seemed  likely,  at  first,  that  Trebizond  would 
become  the  dominant  power;  but  the  movement 
of  events  which  favored  that  one  of  the  rival  em- 
pires was  presently  stayed,  and  then  reversed, 
even  though  Alexius  took  aid  from  the  Latin 
emperor  at  Constantinople.  Not  many  years 
later,  in  fact,  the  empire  of  Trebizond  evaded 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  of 
Iconium,  or  Koum,  only  by  paying  tribute  and 
acknowledging  vassalage  to  that  sovereign.  For 
sixty  years  the  so-called  empire  continued  in  a 
tributary  relationship  to  the  Seljuk  sultans  and 
to  the  grand  khan  of  the  Mongols  who  overthrew 
them  in  1244.  But,  if  not  a  very  substantial 
empire  during  that  period,  it  seems  to  have 
formed  an  exceedingly  prosperous  and  wealthy 
commercial  power,  controlling  not  only  a  consid- 
erable coast  territory  on  its  own  side  of  the 
Euxine,  but  also  Cherson,  Gothia,  and  all  the 
Byzantine  possessions  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos; 
and  "so  close  was  the  alliance  of  interest  that 
these  districts  remained  dependent  on  tiie  govern- 
ment of  Trebizond  until  the  period  of  its  fall." 
On  the  decline  of  the  Mongol  power,  the  empire 
of  Trebizond  regained  its  independence  in  1280, 
and  maintained  it  for  nearly  a  century,  when  it 
was  once  more  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
later  Mongol  conqueror,  Timur.  At  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  the  little  "empire"  was  re- 
duced to  a  strip  of  coast,  barely  forty  miles  wide, 
extending  from  Batoun  to  Kerasunt,  and  the 
separated  city  of  Oinaion,  with  some  territory 
adjoining  it.  But,  within  this  small  compass, 
"few  countries  in  Europe  enjoyed  ns  much  inter- 
nal tranquility,  or  so  great  security  for  private 
property."  The  commerce  of  Trebizond  had 
continued  to  flourish,  notwithstanding  frequent 
quarrels  and  hostilities  with  the  Genoese,  who 
were  the  chief  managers  of  its  trade  with  the 
west.  But  the  decay  of  the  empire,  politically, 
commercially,  and  morally,  was  rapid  in  its  later 
years.  First  becoming  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  it  finally  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  The  city  of 
Trebizond  was  surrendered  to  Mohammed  II.  in 
1461.  Its  last  emperor,  David,  was  permitted 
to  live  for  a  time,  with  his  family,  in  the  Euro- 
pean dominions  of  the  Turk ;  but  after  a  few 
years,  on  some  suspicion  of  a  plot,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  his  seven  sons,  and  their  bodies  were 
I  cast  uuburied  to  the  dogs.    The  wife  and  mother 
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of  the  dead  —  the  fallen  empress  Helena  — 
guarded  them  and  dug  a  grave  for  them  with 
her  own  liandH.  Tiie  ChriHtiiin  population  of 
Trebizond  was  expelled  from  the  city  and  mostly 
enslaved.  Its  place  was  taken  by  a  Moslem  col- 
ony-—  Q-  Finlay,  IIi»t.  of  the  Kinptre  of  Trebizond 
(llistory  of  Greece  and  of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond). 

TREBONIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  O.  57-52. 

TREK,  The  Great.  See  Sodtii  Africa: 
A.  1).  1806-1881. 

TREMECEN,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Bau- 
bauyStatks:  A.  1).  1516-1535, 

TREMONT,  The  Name.  See  Mabsachu- 
BETT8:  A.  D.  1630. 

TRENT,  The  Council  of.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1537-1563. 

TRENT  AFFAIR,  The.  See  United 
Btateh  ov  Am.  :  A.  I).  1861  (Novembek). 

TRENTON  :  A.  D.  1776.— The  surprise  of 
the  Hessians.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1777  Washinqton'b  ketbeat. 


TREVES:  Origin.— Treves  was  originally 
the  chief  town  of  the  Treviri,  from  whom  it  de- 
rived its  name.  When  the  liomans  established  a 
colony  there  they  called  it  Augusta  Trevirorum. 
In  time,  the  Augusta  was  dropped  and  Treviro- 
rum became  Trtives,  or  Trier.     See  Treviri. 

Under  the  Romans.— "The  town  of  the  Tre- 
veri,  named  Augusta  probably  from  the  first 
emperor,  soon  gained  the  first  place  in  the  Belgic 
province ;  if,  still,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Duro- 
cortorum  of  the  Remi  (Rheinis)  is  named  the 
most  populous  place  of  the  province  and  the 
seat  of  the  governors,  an  author  from  the  time  of 
Claudius  already  assigns  the  primacy  there  to 
the  chief  place  of  the  Treveri.  But  Treves  be- 
came the  capital  of  Gaul  —  we  may  even  say  of 
the  West — only  through  the  remodelling  of  the 
imperial  administration  under  Diocletian.  After 
Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain  were  placed  under  one 
supreme  administration,  the  latter  had  its  seat 
in  Treves;  and  thenceforth  Treves  was  also, 
when  the  emperors  stayed  in  Gaul,  their  regular 
residence,  and,  as  a  Greek  of  the  fifth  century 
says,  the  greatest  city  beyond  the  Alps." — T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  306.—  The  Ludi  Francici  at.  See 
Franks;  A.  D.  306. 

A.  D.  364-376.— Capital  of  Valentinian  and 
the  Western  Empire.    See  Rome  :  A.  I).  363-379. 

A.  D.  402. — Abandoned  by  the  Roman  prae- 
fecture.    See  Britain  :  A.  I).  407. 

A.  D.  1125-1152.- Origin  of  the  Electorate. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1125-1153. 

A.  D.  1675. — Taken  from  the  French  by  the 
Imperialists.  See  Netherlands  (Holland): 
A.  D.  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1689. — Threatened  destruction  by  the 
French.     See  France:  A.  D.  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  1697. — Restored  to  the  Empire.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1704. — Taken  by  Marlborough.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1704. 

A.  D.  1 801-1803. — Extinction  of  the  Elector- 
ate.   See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1801-1803. 
♦ 

TREVILLIAN'S  STATION,  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1864  (May — 
June:  Viroimia)  Campaionimo  in  the  Shen- 
andoah. 


TREVIRI,  The.— The  Treviri  were  one  of 
the  i)eoplcs  of  Gaul,  in  ('icsar's  time,  "whose 
territory  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mosclla  (Mosel).  Trier  [an- 
cient Treves]  on  the  Mosel  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Treviri."— G.  I^ong,  Decline  of  the  lioman 
Uepuhlie,  v.  4,  rh.  8. 

TREVISAN  MARCHES,  Tyranny  of  Ec- 
celino  di  Romano  in  the.  See  Verona  :  A.  I). 
1236-1259, 

TRIAD  SOCIETY,  OR  WATER-LILY 
SECT,  The. —  The  most  extensive  of  the  many 
secret  societies  among  the  Chinese  is  "the  Tien- 
ti  hwui.  or  San-hoh  liwui,  i.  e.  the  Triad  Society. 
It  was  formerly  known  by  the  title  of  the  Pih-lieu 
kiau,  or  Water-lily  Sect,  but  having  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  governmenf,  it  sought  by  this 
alteration  of  name,  and  some  other  slight  changes, 
to  evade  the  operation  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  it 
still  subsists  in  some  of  tho  remoter  provinces 
under  its  old  name  and  organization.  The 
known  and  indeed  almost  openly  avowed  object 
of  this  society  has  been,  for  many  years,  the 
overturn  of  the  Mant-chou  dynasty.'  —  The 
Ghineite  Rebellion  {North  Am.  Rev.,  July,  1854). 

Also  in:  Abbe  Hue,  Christianity  in  Chinn, 
.fee.,  V.  2.  pp.  274-277.— H.  A.  Giles,  Histor-c 
China,  pp.  395-309. 

TRIAL  BY  COMBAT.  See  Waqeb  of 
Battle. 

TRIANON  TARIFF,  The.    See  France: 

A.  I).  1806-1810. 

TRIARII.    See  Legion,  Roman. 
TRIBE.— TRIBUS.    See   Rome,  The   Bb- 

GINNINO. 

TRIBES,  Greek.    See  PnYLiB. 

TRIBOCES,  The.  —  A  people  who,  in 
Cicsar's  time,  were  established  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  occupying  the  central  part  of  the 
modern  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  the  opposite 
region  of  Gaul. —  Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Ccesar, 
bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot-note. —  See,  also,  Vanqiones. 

TRIBON,  The.— A  garment  of  thick  cloth 
and  small  size  worn  by  Spartan  youths,  and 
sometimes  by  old  men. —  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  course  2,  lect.  7. 

TRIBUNAL,  The  Revolutionary.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (FEmtUARY— April). 

TRIBUNES,  Consular,  or  Military.  See 
Consular  Tribunes. 

TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PLEBS.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  494-493. 

TRIBUNITIA,  Potcstas.  See  Potestas 
Tribunitia. 

TRIBUTUM,  T'le.— The  tributum,  a  war- 
tax,  collected  from  the  Roman  people  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic,  was  "looked 
upon  as  a  loan,  and  was  returned  on  the  termi- 
nation of  a  successful  war  out  of  the  captured 
booty.  .  .  .  The  principle  that  liome  was  justi- 
fied in  living  at  the  expense  of  her  subjects  was 
formally  acknowledged  when,  in  the  year  167 

B.  C,  the  tributum  —  the  only  direct  tax  which 
the  Roman  citizens  paid  —  was  abolished,  be- 
cause the  government  could  dispense  with  it 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  The  entire 
burden  and  expense  of  the  administration  were 
now  put  off  upon  the  subjects." — W.  Ihne,  Hist, 
of  Rome.  bk.  6,  ch.  7  (c.  4). 

TRICAM  ARON,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  533).  See 
Vandals:  A.  D.  533-534. 

TRICASSES.— The  eariier  name  of  the  city 
of  Troyes,  France.    ~ _ 
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TRICHINOPOLY :  Siege  and  relief  (1751). 
Sec  India:  A.  I).  1743-1752. 

TRICOTEUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.    See    Franck.    A.    D.    1793 

(OCTOBKU). 

TRIDENTINE  COUNCIL.— The  Council 
of  Trent  (see  Papacy:  A.  I).  1537-1568);  so 
called  from  Tridcntum,  the  ancient  Latin  name 
of  the  town. 

TRIERARCHY.    See  LiTDBGrES. 

TRINACRIA.— The  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  Island  of  Wicily. 

TRINCOMALEE,  Battle  of  (1767).  Sec 
India:  A.  D.  1767-1769. 


TRINIDAD:  A.  D.  1498.— Discovery  by 
Columbus.     SeeAMKiucA:  A.  I).  14»8-ir)05. 

A.  D.  1801. —  Acquisition  by  England.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 


TRINITY  HOUSE.— "  Perhaps  there  is 
throughout  Britain  no  more  interesting  example 
of  the  innate  power  and  varied  developments  of 
the  old  gild  principle,  certainly  no  more  illustri- 
ous survival  of  it  to  modern  times,  than  the 
Trinity  House.  It  stands  out  now  as  an  institu- 
tion 01  high  national  importance,  whose  history 
is  entwined  with  the  early  progress  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  and  the  welfare  and  increase  of  our  sea 
craft  and  seamanship;  in  an  age  when  the  ten- 
dency is  to  assume  state  control  over  all  matters 
of  national  interest  the  Trinity  House,  a  volun- 
tary corporation,  still  fulfils  the  public  functions 
w  which  its  faithful  labours,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  have  established  its  right  and 
title.  Although  its  earliest  records  appear  to  be 
lost  or  burned,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Henry  VHI's  charter  of  1514  was  granted  to  a 
brotherhood  already  existing.  ...  In  the  char- 
ter itself  we  read  that  the  shipmen  or  mariners 
of  England  '  may  anew  erect '  a  g'ld,  and  lands 
and  tenements  in  Deptford  Strond,  already  in 
possession,  are  referred  to.  Similar  bodies  were 
formed  in  other  places;  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  shipmen's  gild  at  Lynn  and 
another  at  Hull;  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
shipmen  were  one  of  the  crafts  of  York.  Mr. 
Barrett  mentions  that  they  also  had  houses  at 
Newcastle  and  Dover.  The  Hull  gild  (which 
also  happens  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity)  flourished  for  seventy-four  years  before 
receiving  its  first  royal  grant.  The  objects  to 
■which  it  was  devoted  were  akin  to  those  of  the 
Deptford  House,  and  Henry  VIII  incorporated 
it  in  1547,  just  about  the  time  when  most  gilds, 
not  of  crafts,  were  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  chari- 
table side  of  the  Trinity  House  functions  lias 
always  been  considerable;  in  1815  they  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  144  almshouses,  besides  giv- 
ing 7,012  pensions;  but  of  late  years  their  funds 
applicable  to  such  purposes  have  been  curtailed. 
...  It  is  significant  that  in  Edward  VI's  reign 
the  name  and  style  of  Gild  was  abandoned  by  the 
brethren  for  the  title  of  '  the  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond. '  Gilds  now 
had  come  into  disrepute.  The  functions  of  the 
Trinity  House  have  long  been  recognised  of 
.  such  value  to  the  public  service  that  their  hon- 
ourable origin,  so  consonant  with  other  English 
institutions  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  ...  To 
cherish  the  'science  and  art  of  mariners,'  and 
to  provide  a  supply  of  pilots,  especially  for  the 
Thames  up  to  London,  were  their  prime  duties. 


The  Admiralty  and  Navy  boards  were  estab- 
lished as  administrative  bodies  in  1520,  and  the 
shipbuilding  yard  at  Deptford,  with  the  store- 
houses there,  '  was  placed  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  gild. '  The  Sea  Marks  Act  of  1568. 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  position 
of  the  company  at  that  time,  endued  them  with 
the  power  of  preserving  old  and  setting  up  new 
sea  marks  or  beacons  round  the  coasts,  among 
which  trees  came  under  their  purview.  How 
far  their  jurisdiction  extended  is  not  stated;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  their 
progress  round  the  wliole  shores  of  Britain  were 
gradual  or  not.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  its  work  in 
connexion  with  lighthouses,  light-ships,  buoys, 
and  beacons,  that  the  Trinity  Hou.sc  is  l)e8t 
known  to  the  general  public.  ...  It  was  only 
in  1836  that  parliament  'empowered  the  corpo- 
ration to  purchase  of  the  crown,  or  from  private 
proprietors,  all  lights  then  in  existence,'  which 
are  therefore  at  present  under  their  efficient  cen- 
tral control.  .  .  .  The  principal  matters  in  tlieir 
sphere  of  action — the  important  provision  of 
pilots,  the  encouragement  and  supply  of  seamen, 
ballastage  and  ballast,  lights  and  buoys,  the 
suppression  of  piracy  and  privateers,  tonnage 
measurement,  the  victualling  of  the  navy,  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  gradual  growth  and 
armament  of  the  navy,  the  curious  right  to  ap- 
point certain  consuls  abroad  —  all  these  receive 
illustration  at  first  hand  from  the  author's  care- 
ful researches  among  state  papers  and  the  muni- 
ments of  the  corporation. " — Lucy  T.  Smith,  lie- 
view  of  "  The  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  "  ; 
by  C.  li.  B.  Barrett  {^Engligh  Ilistorical  Rev., 
April,  1894). 

TRINOBANTES,  The.— The  Trinobantes 
were  the  first  of  the  tribes  of  Britain  to  submit 
to  Cffisar.  They  inhabited  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  embraced  in  the  county  of  Essex  and 
part  of  Middlesex.  Their  chief  town,  or  strong- 
hold ("oppidum  ")  wasCamulodunum,  where  the 
Romans  afterwards  founded  a  colony  which  be- 
came the  modern  city  of  Colchester.  Cunobelin, 
the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare,  was  a  king  of 
the  Trinobantes  who  acquired  extensive  power. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Cunobelin,  Caractacus,  be- 
came the  most  obstinate  enemy  of  the  Romans 
when  they  seriously  began  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. —  E.  L.  Cutts, 
Colc/iester,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivalc,  Jliat.  of  the  Romana,  ch, 
51. —  See,  also,  Britain  :  Celtic  Tribes. 

TRIOBOLON.— Three  oboli,  —  the  daily 
compensation  paid  in  Athens  to  citizens  who 
served  as  judges  in  the  great  popular  courts; 
afterwards  paid,  likewise,  to  those  who  attended 
the  assemblies  of  the  people. —  A.  Boeckh,  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  bk.  2,  ch.  15. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE,  The.— There  have 
been  a  number  of  Triple  Alliances  formed  in 
European  history;  see,  for  example,  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1688,  and  Spain:  A.  D. 
171!<-1725;  but  the  one  in  recent  times  to  which 
allusion  is  often  made  is  that  in  which  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  are  the  three  par- 
ties. It  was  formed  by  treaty  in  February, 
1882,  and  renewed  in  1887.  Its  purpose  is  mu- 
tual defense,  especially,  no  doubt,  against  the 
apprehended  combination  of  Russia  with  France. 


TRIPOLI,   North   Africa:    Origin    of   the 
name  of.     See  Leftis  Magna. 
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History.    See  Bauuauy  Stater. 

TRIPOLI,  Syria:  Capture  by  the  Cru- 
saders.— Destruction  of  the  Library. — Forma- 
tion ot  the  Latin  county.  Hue  Ckhhadkm: 
A.  D.  1104-1111;  und  Jkuuhalem:  A.  D.  1090- 
1144. 

TRIPONTIUM.— A  town  in  Roman  Britain, 
wliere  one  of  tlie  f;reiit  nnids  crossed  the  Avon, 
near  modern  Lilburne.  — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Ho- 
man  and  tidJcon,  ch.  T). 

TRISAGION,  The.  See  Constantinoi'le: 
A.  D.  511-r)13. 

TRI-SKELION.-GAMMADION.— FYL- 
FOT-CROSS.—SVASTIKA.— "One  of  the 
most  remarkable  iiistiuices  of  the  migration  of  a 
symbol  is  that  alTorded  by  the  '  tri-skelion,' or, 
as  we  more  familiarly  know  it,  '  the  three  legs 
of  Man.'  It  first  appears  on  tlie  coins  of  Lvcia, 
circa  B.  C.  480;  and  then  on  those  of  Sicily, 
where  it  was  adopted  l)y  Agathocles,  B.  (!. 
817-307,  but  not  as  a  symbol  of  the  morning, 
midday,  and  afternoon  sun,  but  of  the  land  of 
Trinacria,  i.  e. ,  'Three  Capes,'  the  ancient 
name  of  Sicily ;  and  finally  on  the  coins  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  on  which  it  seems  to  refer  rather  to 
the  position  of  that  island  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  than  to  its  triangular 
shape.  The  tri-skelion  of  Lycia  is  made  up  of 
tliree  cocks'  heads.  .  .  .  But  on  the  coins  of 
Sicily  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man  the  tri-skelion  con- 
sists of  three  human  legs  of  an  identical  pattern, 
excepting  that  those  of  the  I'^Ucr  island  are 
spurred.  This  form  of  tri-skelion  is  borne  on  the 
arms  of  several  old  English  families,  and  it  was 
in  all  probability  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try [England]  by  some  Crusader  returning  from 
the  East  by  way  of  Sicily.  .  .  .  The  tri-skelion  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  '  gammadion  '  or  '  fyl- 
fot-cross,' the  'svastika'  of  the  Hindus.  The 
latter  was  long  ago  suspected  by  Edward 
Thomas  to  be  a  sun-symbol;  but  this  was  not 
positively  proved  until  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  found 
a  coin  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mesembria  in  Thrace 
stamped  with  a  gamniadiou  bearing  within  its 
open  centre  an  image  of  the  sim  —  I^Ie.scmbria 
meaning  the  city  of  '  Mid-day,' and  this  name 
being  figured  on  some  of  iis  corns  by  tlie  decisive 
legend  M.E2j)i,  .  .  .  The  gammadion  has  trav- 
elled further  afield  than  any  other  symbol  of  an- 
tiquity. .  .  .  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  traces  it 
back  at  last  to  the  Troad  as  the  cradle  of  its  birth, 
some  time  anterior  to  the  13th  century  B.  C." — 
The  At/ieimum,  Aug.  13,  1893  (Revieioing  Comte 
Ooblet  d'Alriella's  "  La  Migration  des  Symbolc»)." 

TRITTYES.     See  Piivi,/e. 

TRIUMPH  AND  OVATION,  The  Roman. 
—  "The  highest  reward  of  the  commander  was 
the  triumphal  entrance.  At  first  it  was  awarded 
by  senate  and  people  to  real  merit  in  the  field, 
and  its  arrangement  was  simple  and  dignified; 
but  soon  it  became  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  results  of  insatiable  lioniim  rapacity  and 
love  of  conquest.  Only  the  dictators,  consuls, 
praetors,  and,  in  late  republican  times,  occasion- 
ally legates,  were  permitted  by  the  senate  to 
enter  Home  in  trumph,  the  permission  to  the 
legate  being  granted  only  in  ca,se  he  had  com- 
manded independently  ('suis  auspiciis'),  and 
conducted  the  army  to  Rome  from  a  victorious 
campaign  '  in  sua  provincia. '  As  in  later  times 
it  was  impossible  to  conduct  the  whole  army 
from  distant  provinces  to  Rome,  the  last-men- 


tioned condition  was  dispensed  with,  the  claim 
of  the  commander  to  a  triumpli  being  acknowl 
cflged  in  case  in  one  of  tin;  battles  gained  by  him 
5,000  enemies  had  l)cen  killed.  The  senate 
granted  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  procession 
after  the  ({Uiestor  urbanus  had  examined  and 
conflrined  the  comniaiider's  claim.  Streets  and 
squares  through  which  the  procession  had  to 
pass  were  f«!stively  adortied.  The  temples  were 
opened,  and  incense  burnt  on  the  altars.  Im- 
provistnl  stands  were  erected  'n  the  street,  filled 
with  festive  crowds  shouting  '  lo  triumphe ! '  The 
conunander,  in  the  meantime,  collected  his  troops 
near  the  temples  of  Bellona  and  Apollo,  outside 
the  gates  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  victor  was  met 
at  the  'porta  triumphalis'  by  the  senate,  the 
city  magistrates,  and  numerous  citizens,  who 
took  the  lead  of  the  procession,  while  lictors 
opened  a  way  through  the  crowd.  After  the 
city  dignitaries  followed  tibicines,  after  them 
the  booty.  .  .  .  Fettered  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  followed,  doomed  to  detention  in  the 
Mamertine  prison.  NcaI  came  sacrificial  oxen 
witii  gilt  horns,  accompanied  by  priests;  and, 
finally,  preceded  by  singers,  musicians,  and  jest- 
ers, the  triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Clad  in  a  toga  pieta  and  the  tunica  palmata, 
temporarily  taken  from  the  statue  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter,  the  triumphator  stood  in  his 
chariot  holding  the  eagle-crowned  ivory  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  while  a  servus  publicus  standing  lie- 
hind  him  held  the  corona  triumphalis  over  his 
head.  The  army  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  which  moved  from  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins through  the  circus  of  Flamiinus  to  the  Porta 
Cannentalis,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the  Vela- 
brum  and  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Via  Sacra  and 
the  Forum,  to  the  Capitol.  Here  the  triumpha- 
tor deposited  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  sacrificed  the  usual 
suovetaurilia.  .  .  .  The  ovatio  was  granted  for 
le.ss  important  conquests,  or  to  a  general  for  vic- 
tories not  won  'suis  auspiciis.'  The  victor, 
adorned  with  the  toga  prajtexta  and  the  myrtle 
crown,  originally  used  to  walk;  in  later  times 
lie  rode  on  liorseback." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Oreeka  and  liovuins,  sect.  109. — See, 
also.  Via  Sacra. 

TRIUMVIRATE,  The  First.     See  Rome: 

B.  C.  03-58 The  Second.    See  Rome:  B.  C. 

44-43. 

TROIS  EVfeCHES,  Les,  and  their  acquisi- 
tion by  France.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1547-1559, 
and  1679-1081;  and  Gkumany:  A.  D.  1648. 

TROISVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  Franck: 
A.  D.  1794  (March— July). 

TROJA.—  TROY.—  TROAD.—  ILIUM.  — 
"  In  the  whole  long  extent  of  this  Western  coast 
[of  Asia  Minor]  no  region  occupies  a  fairer  situ- 
ation than  the  northern  projection,  the  peninsula 
jutting  out  between  Arcliipelago,  Hellespont, 
and  Propontis,  of  which  the  mountain-range  ol! 
Ida,  abounding  in  springs,  forms  the  centre.  Its 
woody  heights  were  the  seat  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  in  its  depths  it  concealed 
treasures  of  ore,  which  the  daemons  of  mining, 
tiie  Dactyli  of  Ida,  were  here  first  said  to  have 
been  taught  by  Cybele  to  win  and  emplojr.  A 
hardy  race  of  men  dwelt  on  the  mountains  so 
rich  in  iron,  divided  into  several  tribes,  the  Ce- 
brenes,  the  Gergithians,  and  above  all  the  beau- 
teous Dardani,  among  whom  the  story  went,  how 
their  ancestor,  Dardanus,  liad,  under  the  protec- 
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tinn  of  tlu!  PclnHfcitn  Zcun,  founded  the  city  of 
Diirdiiiiiii.  HoiiK!  of  thcHc  Diirdiini  (iescendcd 
from  till-  liiKlil'iiids  into  tlic  tnuts  liy  tlic  i-ouHt, 
wliicli  liiiH  no  liiirltourH,  Init  nn  iHliin(i  lyin^  in 
front  of  it  called  T<n»'(ioH.  Ilt-ns  I'lurniijiiinH 
hod  Nettled  and  eHtal)liHlie<i  purpUiflHlti-rieH  in  tliu 
Kik  of  HiKt^uni;  at  u  later  |)eri(Mi  Ilollenic  tril)e» 
arrived  from  Cn^to  and  introdnced  tlie  worsliip 
of  Apollo.  In  the  Heciirc  waters  between  Tone- 
do8  and  the  nminland  took  pliice  tlmt  contact 
which  drew  tl>c  Ida'an  peninsula  into  the  inter- 
courHe  Hul)8i8tinvr  between  thecoa«t8of  tlic  Archi- 
pelatro.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  intercourse  on 
the  coiiHt  arose,  out  of  the  tril)c  of  the  Dardani, 
tvhieh  liad  deserted  the  hills,  the  l)ranrh  of  the 
Trojan.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  full  life  of 
th(-  naticma  of  Asia  Minor,  on  tlie  soil  of  a  pt^nin- 
Bida  (itself  related  to  either  side)  on  whidi  Phry- 

fians  and  IVIaH>;ians,  Assyrians,  Plid-nicians,  and 
lelh.-nic  mariners  mcit,  j^rows  up  the  empire  of 
the  Dardanides.  The  springs  of  tlie  Ida  range 
collect  into  rivers,  of  which  two  How  to  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  one,  the  8(Mimnnder,  into  the  JE^vnn. 
The  latter  flrst  (lows  through  his  bed  high  in  tlic 
mountains,  throiigli  which  lie  tiien  breaks  in  a 
narrow  rocky  gorge,  and  quitting  the  hitter  enters 
the  flat  plain  of  his  water  shed,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  gentle  decllviticss,  and  open  on  the 
West  to  the  sea.  ...  In  the  innermost  corner 
of  this  plain  projects  a  rocky  heiglit  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  as  if  it  would  bar  the  passage  of 
the  river  brealiing  forth  from  the  nivinc.  Skirted 
in  a  wide  curve  by  Seamander  on  the  East,  it 
sinks  to  the  West  in  gentle  declivities,  where 
numerous  veins  of  water  spring  from  the  earth ; 
these  unite  into  two  rivulets,  distinguished  by 
the  abundance  and  temperature  of  their  water, 
which  remain  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  pair  of  rivulets  is  the  immutable 
mark  of  nature,  by  which  the  lieight  towering 
above  is  recognized  as  the  citadel  of  Ilium. 
Thev  are  the  same  rivulets  to  which  of  old  the 
Trojan  women  descended  from  the  Scoean  gate 
to  fetch  water  or  to  wasli  linen,  and  to  this  day 
the  same  ancient  walls  close  around  the  flowing 
water  and  render  it  more  casiljy  available.  The 
source  of  these  rivulets  was  the  scat  of  power. 
On  the  gentler  declivity  lay  Troja;  over  which 
towered  the  steep  citadel  of  Pergamus,  the  view 
from  whose  turrets  commanded  the  entire  plain, 
.  .  .  and  beyond  the  plain  the  broad  sea  itself. 
.  .  .  No  royal  seat  of  the  ancient  world  could 
boast  a  grander  site  than  this  Trojan  citadel." — 
E.  Curtius,  Jliit.  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. — Tlie  site 
contemplated  by  Dr.  Curtius  in  tlic  description 
quoted  above  is  some  five  miles  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Seamander  than  Hissarlik,  where 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations  are  believed  by 
many  scholars  to  have  now  established  the  loca- 
tion of  ancient  Troy. — II.  Schliemann,  Ilios:  th* 
City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans. — "Dr.  Schlie- 
mann described  in  his  'Troja'  and  'Ilios'  seven 
successive  layers  of  city  rums  found  in  his  ex- 
cavations at  Hissarlik.  Tliis  number  was  in- 
creased in  1890  to  nine  by  tlie  discovery  of  two 
layers  intervening  between  tlie  highest  (or  Ro- 
man) layer,  formerly  called  the  seventh,  and  the 
sixth,  or  so-called  Lydian  layer.  Tliese  two 
layers  were,  from  the  character  of  the  finds,  attrib- 
uted to  the  early  and  the  later  Greek  period. 
Dr.  Schliemann  was  bafiled  by  the  fact  that  he 
could  discover  no  acropolis  for  the  sixth,  seventh, 
or  eighth  layers.     Dr.   D5rpfeld,  who  in  May 


11898]  resumed  the  excavations  at  theoxpcnsc  of 
I)r.  Hehliemann's  widow,  makes  in  the  Mittheil- 
ungen  of  the  Ucrman  Archieological  Society 
(xviii,  2),  which  appeared  Novemlter  7,  a  signilf- 
cant  report  clearly  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
Romans,  in  building  the  great  temple  of  Ilian 
Athene,  cut  down  tlie  highest  part  of  the  acrop- 
olis, and  thus  destmyed  all  traces  of  the  acrop- 
olis liehmging  to  those  layers.  The  excavations 
of  1H90  had  brought  to  "light  two  magnificent 
buildings  in  tlie  sixth    layer,   besides  'Lydian ' 

iars,  much  pottery,  and  one  entire  vase  of  the 
1yk«'nipiin  or  Homeric  period.  The  evidence 
favored  the  identification  of  this  layer  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  or  the  period  of  Mykenu;  and 
Tiryns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  only 
two  liuildings  and  no  city  wall  had  been  discov- 
ered for  this  layer  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Troy  of  Priam  must  be  referred  to  a  lower  level, 
namely,  the  second,  where  a  magnificent  wall  of 
nreliistoric  style  had  been  discovered,  although 
its  architecture  and  the  character  of  the  finds 
suggested  a  more  primitive  culture  than  that 
painted  in  Homeric  cong.  Tlie  sixth  layer  has 
now  in  large  part  been  exposed  bv  Dr.  DOrpfeld 
and  reveals  the  most  imposing  wall  of  pre-Roman 
times.  The  remains  of  seven  vast  buildings 
have  been  brought  to  light  which  have  in  part 
the  ground  plan  of  the  ancient  Greek  temples 
and  of  the  halls  of  Tiryns  and  Mykenoe,  though 
surpassing  those  in  proportions  and  in  the  care- 
fulness of  their  architecture.  The  remains  of 
one  admirable  building  contained  a  hall  87  feet 
by  30.  .  .  .  Further,  Dr.  DOrpfeld  uncovered 
the  fortifications  of  this  city  in  many  places,  and 
found  them  some  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  with 
a  still  greater  height.  On  the  outside  the  wall 
has  a  uniform  slope.  A  strong-tower  fifty-eight 
feet  in  diameter  contains  an  inner  staircase.  In 
strength,  proportions,  and  careful  architecture 
this  tower  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
tower  of  Greek  antiquity.  The  neat  work  of 
the  corners  and  the  nice  dressing  of  the  stones 
might  refer  it  to  a  period  later  thon  Homer,  to 
the  historical  Greek  period,  did  we  not  know 
tliat  in  historical  times  Troy  was  too  insignificant 
to  need  the  erection  of  such  walls.  Moreover, 
the  tower,  built  over  in  Greek  times,  and  partly 
damaged  by  the  addition  of  an  outer  stair,  was 
finally  in  Roman  times  buried  under  massive 
foundations.  The  correspondences  in  stone-work 
of  the  wall  and  the  houses  place  the  tower  and 
the  buildings  evidently  in  the  same  layer.  In 
the  houses  were  found  both  local  pottery  and 
also  pottery  of  the  Mykenoean  style." — Tfu 
Nation,  Nov.  30,  1893. — "The  latest  news  fron\ 
the  explorations  at  Hissarlik  (Levant  Herald 
July  7)  comes  to  us  from  the  owner  of  the  site, 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  United  States  consul,  Dar- 
danelles. It  was  readily  seen  that  the  second, 
or  burned  city  which  Dr.  Schliemann  enthusias- 
tically assumed  to  be  the  city  of  Priam,  instead 
of  solving  the  question  of  the  'Iliad,'  offered 
new  problems  to  the  archseologist.  The  precious 
objects  and  the  works  of  art  there  found  were 
evidently  ruder  and  more  ancient  by  some  cen- 
turies than  those  of  Mycenae,  and  therefore  de- 
cidedly earlier  than  Homeric  Troy.  In  the  sixth 
city,  however,  pottery  of  a  Mycenaean  type  was 
discovered,  and  this  led  Dr.  DOrpfleld,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Schliemann,  and  later  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, to  extend  excavations  on  this  level, 
with  results  that  are  now  proving  fruitful,  and 
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that  may  poasihly  bo  conoluHivo.  Ciiriounly 
enough,  Dr.  Hchllvnmnn'H  nxciiviitionn  ol)M;tir<Mi 
rather  than  ai(h!(|  thiit  purtlciihir  liiwBtiKation. 
Till!  iin'u  of  lliu  sixth  city  was  twici;  nil  grt-at  m 
tho  space  covered  l)y  tlie  nucccHsive  ncropoliMCH 
of  tlio  otiier  live;  and,  in  c(iniM-(|iieii(:)!,  tlieir 
debris  was  ditinpeii  on  tho  very  spot  wliicli  Dr. 
DOrpflcld  iiasJUHt  l>een  clearing.  Tlie  niasHivu 
walls  lie  has  uncovered,  from  tlve  to  hLx  nietres 
broad,  the  lofty  towers,  and  tho  street  which  has 
been  traced,  may  provisionally  bo  assumed  to 
beloug.to  tlio  Homeric  Troy." — T/m  Nation,  An- 
gu»t  0,  1804. 

Also  in:  C.  Schuchardt,  Sr.hliemann' »  Kxeam- 
tiont. — See,  also,  Asia  Minok:  Tiik  Uukkk 
CoLONiKS;  and  Homkk. 

TROPAION.— Tlio  trophy  erected  bv  a  vic- 
torious army,  among  the  (}reeks,  on  the  spot 
from  wliicli  the  enemy  hod  licen  driven.  The 
trophy  was  constructed  in  some  iimnner  oit  of 
tho  booty  taken.— E.  Oulil  and  W.  Koncr,  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Iii>nuin»,  sect.  54. 

TROPPAU,    Congreis   of.      See    Verona, 

CoNOHKrtS  OK. 

TROUBADOURS.-TROUVERES. 
—JOGLARS.— JONGLEURS.— "  Tiie  poets 
of  tho  South  of  Franco  during  the  Middle  Ago 
called  themselves  'Trolmdors,'  that  is  to  sav, 
'inventors'  or  'finders';  and  they  adapted  the 
''languo  d'oc,'  also  called  tho  Uomaush  of  the 
South,  or  the  Provencal,  to  the  expression  of 
poetical  sentiments,  it  is  probable  that  poets  of 
this  description  existed  as  early  as  the  formation 
of  tlie  idiom  in  which  tlioy  wrote.  At  any  rale, 
we  know  that  toward  the  year  1000  they  already 
enjoyed  considerable  distinction,  although  there 
is  scarcely  anything  now  left  us  from  tho  earliest 
period  or  their  existence.  ...  In  regard  to  the 
time  within  whicli  tlio  poetry  of  the  Troulia- 
dours  was  in  vogue,  M.  Fauriel  assumes  only 
two  periods.  Dut  it  may  perhaps  he  more  con- 
veniently divided  into  three,  as  follows:  The 
first  commences  with  its  origin,  us  a  popular 
poetry,  and  extends  to  tho  time  when  it  became 
an  art  and  a  profession,  the  poetry  of  the  nobles 
and  the  courts,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  1090  to 
1140.  The  second  is  tho  period  of  its  culmina- 
tion, wliich  extends  from  the  year  1140  to  1250. 
The  third  is  the  period  of  its  decadence,  from 
1250  to  1290."— Q.  J.  Adler,  Introd.  to  FaurieVn 
"  Hiitory  of  Provencal  Poetry." — "  Sutficiont  ha:i 
been  said  ...  to  show  the  superiority  of  lyr- 
ical over  epic  poetry  in  Provence.  This  inequal- 
ity of  the  two  bratKihes  implied  a  commensurate 
difference  of  praise  and  social  esteem  awarded  to 
those  who  excelled  in  either  of  them,  and  it  is 
perhaps  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  two 
great  divisions  of  poets  in  the  '  langue  d'oc,'  re- 
spectively described  OS  '  joglars'  and  'trobadors,' 
or,  in  tlie  French  and  generally  adopted  form  of 
the  word,  'tro'ibadours,'  may  bo  most  distinctly 
recognised.  .  .  •;  It  seems  sufflciently  establislied 
that  the  verb  '  trobar '  and  its  derivative  noun 
first  and  foremost  apply  to  lyrical  poetry.  To 
speak  therefore  of  the  Troubadour  as  the  singer 
cf  songs,  of  cansos  and  sirventescs  and  albas  and 
retroensas  is  a  correct  and  tolerably  comprehen- 
sive definition." — F.  Ilueffer,  The  Troubadours, 
eh.  6. — "In  the  twelftli  century,  the  liomance- 
Wallon  [or  the  '  languc  d'oil '  of  northern  France] 
became  a  literary  language,  subsequent,  by  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  to  the  liomauce-provcncal. 
.  .  .  The  reciters  of  tales,  and  the  poets,  giving 


tho  name  of  Troubadour  a  French  termination, 
called  tlicnim!|vcs  Trouv^rcH.  Willi  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  dilTereiire  of  language,  it  may  Im) 
thought  that  tho  Troulmdoiir  and  Hit!  Trouvi^re, 
wiioHo  merit  was  pretty  nearly  ecpial;  who  were 
(•(pmlly  ignorant  or  well  inf<»rmt'd;  who  both  of 
them  spent  tiieir  lives  at  courts,  at  which  they 
compostMl  their  poems,  a.id  where  they  mingled 
with  knights  and  ladies;  and  wiio  were  holh 
accompanied  liy  their  Jongh-urs  and  minstrels, 
shouhl  have  |>reservei|  the  same  re.si^mblaiiee  in 
their  iiriHluetions.  Notiiing,  however,  c-an  bo 
more  di.sHlniilar  than  tiieir  poems.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  poetrv  of  the  Troubadours  is  of  a  lyr- 
ical character,  whfle  tiiutof  tlie  Trouvi^res  is  decid- 
edly epic.  .  .  .  Th(!  TrouvtTesliave  left  us  many 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  fabliaux." — J.  ('.  U.  8. 
do  Hismondi,  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
ch.  7  (('.  1).  — "  We  know  nothing  of  the  rise  or 
origin  of  the  two  clas.si!s  of  Trouveurs  and  Jon- 
gleurs. The  former  ( whicli  it  is  needless  to  say  is 
the  same  word  as  Troubadour,  and  Trobador, 
and  Trovatore)  is  the  term  for  tlie  composing 
class,  the  latter  for  the  performing  one.  But 
the  separation  wuh  not  sharp  or  alisoluto. " — 0. 
Haintshiiry,  Slutrt  Ilitt.  of  French  Literature,  bk. 
1,  ch.  1. 

TROY.    See  Tko.ia. 

TROVES,  Treaty  of  (1420).    See  Fkancb: 

A.  D.    1417-1422 Treaty  of    (1564).      See 

Fuance:  a.  D.  1563-15fi4. 

TRUCE,  The  Five  Years.    See  Fivk  Ykaks 
Truck. 
TRUCE,  The  Sacred.    See  ()lv.mi»ic  Games. 
TRUCE,  The  Thirty  Years.    See  Oiikeck: 

B.  (;.  449-445. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD,  The.-" This  extraordi- 
nary institution  is  the  most  speaking  witness,  at 
once  to  the  ferocity  of  the  times  [11th  century], 
and  also  to  the  deep  counter  feeling  which  under- 
lay men's  minds.  Clergy  and  laity  alike  felt  that 
the  slate  of  things  which  they  saw  daily  before 
their  eyes  was  a  standing  sin  against  God  and 
man,  repugnant  alike  to  natural  humanity  and 
to  tho  precepts  of  tlio  Christian  religion.  States 
were  everywhere  so  sulidivided,  governments 
wore  everywhere  so  weak,  tliat,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  every  man  win  had  the  needful  force 
at  his  command  simply  did  that  which  was  right 
ir.  his  own  eyes.  .  .  .  Every  man  claimed  the 
right  of  private  war  against  every  other  man 
who  was  not  bound  to  liim  by  some  special  tie 
as  liis  lord  or  h'  .assal.  And  the  distinction  be- 
tween private  war  and  mere  robliery  and  murder 
was  not  always  very  sharply  drawn.  ...  A. 
movement  on  behalf  of  peace  and  good  will  to- 
wards men  could  not  fail  in  those  days  to  assume 
an  ecclesiastical  form.  As  of  old  the  Ampliik- 
tyonic  Council,  the  great  religious  synod  of 
Greece,  strove  to  put  some  bounds  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war  us  waged  between  Greek  and 
Greek,  so  now,  in  the  same  spirit,  a  series  of 
Christian  synods  strove,  by  means  of  ecclesiastical 
decrees  and  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  put  some 
bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war  as  waged  betweea 
Christian  and  Christian.  .  .  .  Tlie  movement 
began  in  Aquitaine  [A.  D.  1034],  and  tlie  vague 
and  rhetorical  laiiguage  of  our  authority  would 
seem  to  imply  that  all  war,  at  any  rate  all  private 
war,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censures.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat,  in  that 
age,  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  dilficult  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
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war.  .  .  .  But  the  doctrine,  hard  as  it  might  be 
to  carry  out  in  practice,  was  rapturously  re- 
ceived at  its  first  announcement.  As  the  first 
preaching  of  tlie  Crusade  was  met  with  one  uni- 
versal cry  of  'God  wills  it,'  so  the  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots, and  other  preachers  of  the  Truce  were  met 
with  a  like  universal  cry  of  Peace,  Peace,  Peace. 
Men  boun<l  themselves  to  God  and  to  one  an- 
other to  abstain  from  all  wrong  and  violu-nce, 
and  they  engaged  solemnly  to  renew  the  obliga- 
tion every  five  years.  From  Aquitaine  the 
movement  spread  through  Burgundy  Royal  and 
Ducal.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
found  that  the  establishment  of  perfect  peace  on 
earth  was  hopeless.  After  seven  years  from  the 
first  preaching  of  peace,  we  find  the  require- 
ments of  its  apostles  greatly  relaxed.  It  was 
found  vain  to  forbid  all  war,  even  all  private  war. 
All  that  was  now  attempted  was  to  forbid 
violence  of  every  kind  from  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  till  the  morning  of  Monday.  It  was 
in  thi"  shape  that  the  Truce  was  first  preached  in 
northern  and  eastern  Gaul.  The  days  of  Christ's 
supper,  of  His  passion,  of  His  rest  in  the  grave 
and  His  resurrection,  were  all  to  be  kept  frc(^ 
from  strife  and  bloodshed." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Nonnan  Conquest,  ch.  8,  »ect.  2  (v.  2). 

Ai,80  IN:  P.  Schaff,  Hint,  of  tJu  Christian 
Church,  V.  4,  ch.  6,  sect.  78. 

TRUCELESSWAR.The.  See  Carthage: 
B.  C.  241-238. 

TRUELLAS,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (JuLV  ~  December)  Progress  of  the 
War. 

TRYON,  Governor,  The  flight  of.  Sec  New 
York:  A.  D.  1775  (April  —  September),  and 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (Auocst). 

TSHEKHS,  The.  Sec  Bohemia:  Its  peo- 
ple &c. 

TSING,  OR  CH'ING,  Dynasty,  The.  See 
China:  A.  D.  1294-1882. 

TUARIKS,  The.     See  Libyans. 

TUATH. — "Among  the  people  of  Gaelic 
race  [in  Ireland  and  Scotland]  the  original  social 
unit  appears  to  have  been  the  'Tuath,' a  name 
originally  applied  to  the  tribe,  but  which  came 
to  signify  also  the  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe 
community.  .  .  .  Several  of  these  Tuaths  were 
grouped  together  to  i'orm  a  still  larger  tribe, 
termed  a  Mortuath  or  gieat  tribe,  over  whom 
one  of  the  kings  presided  as  Ri  Mortuath.  .  .  . 
Then  several  of  these  Mortuath  formed  a  prov 
in'  ',  called  in  Irish  'Cuicidh,'or  a  fifth.  .  .  . 
0\  er  each  province  was  the  Ri  Cuicidh,  or  pro- 
vincial king,  and  then  over  the  whole  was  the 
Ardri,  or  sovereign  of  all  Ireland.  The  succes- 
sion to  these  several  grades  of  Ri,  or  king,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ri  Tuath,  and  was  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Tanistry,  that  is,  hereditary 
in  the  family  but  elective  in  the  individual,  the 
senior  of  the  family  being  usually  preferred." — 
W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  S-^otland,  v.  3,  pp.  136-150. 

TUATHA-DE-DANAAN.— One  of  the  races 
named  in  Irish  legend  as  original  settlers  of  Ire- 
land, represented  to  have  come  from  Greece  and 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  proficient  in  the 
arts  of  magic.  They  were  conquered,  after  two 
centuries,  as  the  legend  runs,  by  the  Milesians, 
or  Scots.— T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  bk.  1,  ch. 
2  (r.  1).— See  Ireland:  The  Primitive  Inhabi- 
tants. 

TUBANTES,  The.  See  Franks:  Origin 
anu  earliest  history. 


A.    D. 


TUCUMAN,  The  province  of.    See  Argen- 
tine ItEPunLic:  A.  D.  1580-1777. 

TUDELA,   Battle  of.     See  Spain: 
1808  (September — Dece-Mber). 

TUDORS,  The.    See  England:  A.  D.  1485- 
160r;. 

TUGENDBUND,    The.      See     Germany: 
A.  D.  1808  (April — December). 


TUILERIES,  The.— The  palace  of  theTuil- 
cries  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  tile- 
making  which  had  been  carried  on  formerly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built. 
"  The  history  of  it  begins  in  the  year  1564,  when 
Catherine  de  Medicis  conceived  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  palace  to  herself  near  the  Louvre,  yet  inde- 
pendent, in  which  she  might  be  near  enough  to 
her  son  Charles  IX.  to  have  influence  over  him. 
.  .  .  The  palace  was  never  very  long  or  very 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. It  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  Windsor  in 
that  respect.  Henry  IV.  liked  it,  Louis  XIV. 
preferred  Versailles,  Louis  XV.  lived  at  the 
Tuileries  in  his  minority.  The  chosen  associa- 
tion of  the  palace  with  the  sovereigns  of  France 
is  very  recent.  Louis  XVI.  lived  in  it,  and  so 
did  Charles  X.  and  Louis-Philippe.  The  two 
Napoleons  were  fond  of  it.  .  .  .  The  last  inhabi- 
tant was  the  Empress  Eugenie,  as  Regent.  .  .  . 
The  parliamentary  history  of  the  Tuileries  is  im- 
portant, as  it  has  been  not  only  a  palace  but  a 
parliament  house.  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  the 
Tuileries  by  the  Communards  [1871]  was  a 
lamentable  event  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian  and  the  archaeologist,  but  artistically 
the  loss  is  not  great." — P.  G.  Hamerton,  Parts 
in  Old  and  Present  Times,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  Uist.  of  Paris  {London :  1827),  d.  3, 
eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1792.— Mobbing  of  the  King.— The 
attack  of  Augfust  10.— Massacre  of  the  Swiss. 
See  France;  A.  D.  1792  (June— August). 
♦ 

TUKUARIKAS.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: SnosnoNEAN  Family. 

TULCHAN  BISHOPS.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1572. 

TULLAHOMA  CAMPAIGN,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Junk — 
July:  Tennessee). 

TULLIANUM,  The.  See  Mamertink  Pri- 
son. 

TUMULT  OF  AMBOISE.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1559-1561. 

TUMULUS. —  A  mound;  usually  a  grave 
mound,  or  barrow. 

TUN.— TUNSCIPE.  See  Town;  Town- 
ship ;  and  Borough. 

TUNIC,  The  Roman.— "  The  tunica  was  put 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek  chiton.  Its  cut 
was  the  same  for  men  and  women,  and  its  simple 
original  type  was  never  essentially  modified  by 
the  additions  of  later  fashion.  It  was  light  and 
comfortable,  and  was  worn  especially  at  home; 
out  of  doors  the  toga  was  arranged  over  it." — E. 
Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, sect.  95. 

♦ 

TUNIS,  Ancient.  Se*?  Carthage,  The  do- 
minion of  ;  also,  Afhica,  The  Roman  province. 

A.  D.  1270-1271. — Crusade  of  Saint  Louis. 
See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1270-1271. 

Modern  history.    See  Babbary  States. 
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